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French  department  stores ....  Oct.    14  29 
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Gas  heater,  Perils  of Dec.  23  22 
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reparations  plans Dec.     9  20 

Republic  safeguarded ....  Oct.      7  17 

spies  shot  in  England.  .  .  .Oct.    14  50 

tropical  medicine Dec.     2  27 

Germany  and  Clemenceau.  ..  .Dec.     9  18 

wilfully  bankrupt? Oct.      7  74 

Germany's  business  chancellor  Dec.     9  20 

Girl  to  be  an  opera  star Nov.  25  28 

Glass  pointed  pens Dee.  30  20 

Ghders,  Importance  of Oct.      7  51 

Golden  Rule  enforced Dec.  30  29 

Goldfish,  Why  men  buy Oct.    21  60 

Golf  and  Sweetser Oct.    14  76 

Gorilla  almost  a  man Oct.   21  54 

Government  bond  offer Oct.    28  10 

control  of  aination Dec.     9  16 

expenses  decrease Dec.  16  8 

wooden  fleet Oct.    28  50 

Grafts,  Natural Nov.  18  28 

Grand  Canji-on  by  airplane.  . .  .  Oct.      7  63 

Grape  crop  saved Nov.  25  24 

Great   Britain   and   Capitula- 
tions   Dec.  23  18 

and  rum  smugghng Nov.    4  11 

capital  levy Dec.     2  21 

Conservatives  in Dec.     2  18 

k      defends  Constantino Nov.    4  20 

r*      in  India Oct.    28  17 

in  Mesopotamia Dec.  16  18 

in  Near  East Oct.    28  14 

Labor  Party's  designs.  ..  .Dec.     2  21 

New  ministry  in Nov.  25  10 

pays  interest Dee.     2  64 

Unemployment  in Oct.    21  21 

Great  Britain's  Mosul  oil Dec.  16  18 

Greece  a  lesson  to  small  na- 
tions   Dec.     2  20 

King  Constantine  of Nov.    4  20 

Greek  leaders  executed Dec.  16  14 

"mystery  man" Nov.  11  63 

Greeks  ruled  India,  When ....  Dec.  16  28 

Greenland  dispute '. Nov.  25  19 

Greenwich  Village  and  art ....  Oct.    21  30 

Gulf  Stream  and  chmate Nov.  18  54 

H 

Hairdressing  and  Marcel Oct.    21  48 

Hand,  Lines  in  the Oct.    21  25 

Hanoum,  HaUdeh  Edib Oct.    14  44 

Harding     hazed     in     Senate, 

Pres Nov.    4  56 

resists  Progressives Dec.  23  5 

Harding's     constructive     pro- 
gram   Dec.  23  5 

Harvard  students  on  Jews ....  Oct.      7  29 

Health  in  cold  weather Dec.  30  19 

Healv,  Irish  Governor,  Tim.  .  .Dec.  30  36 

Hearst,  Hylan  boom  for  W.  R.  Dec.  30  10 

Heating,  Oil  stove  for Nov.  25  25 

Hehum  for  dirigibles Nov.  18  62 
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Ilentzon'sair  ncords Oct.      7  ,54 

Iler()in(>s  and  criino Dec.     9  29 

H(>rrin  nuis.saere  indictments.  .Oct.    14  20 

Holiday  foods Dee.    16  24 

Holy  war  by  Islam Oct.    14  3K 

Homicide  increasing Dec.  23  14 

Houdini  reveals  tricks Oct.    21  28 

Housing  shortage"  over Nov.  18  82 

I  i  uglics  and  \(!ar  East,  Sec'y. .  Oct.    14  11 

Turkish  jjoiicv  of Nov.  11  11 

Huntington,  Capt.  K.  W Oct.    14  31 

llylan's     boom     for     Hearst, 

Mayor Dec.  .30  10 

1 

Ice  house.  Passing  of  the Oct.    14  28 

nuinufactun' of Oct.    14  28 

Immigration  needed,  More..  .  .Nov.  18  18 

Imperial  Valley  floods Dee.     9  22 

huiiaand  Lloyd  George Oct.    14  24 

Christianity  in Dec.     9  .33 

Greek  ruins  in D(!C.   16  28 

Portents  in Oct.    28  17 

Indian  dragon  myths Oct.      7  31 

Infection  through  dishes Dec.     2  24 

1  nsurance  companies  leave  Eu- 
rope, U.  S Nov.  11  80 

Insurance,  Highest  hfe Dec.  30  41 

Insured,  Our  JNIost  highly Dec.  .30  41 

International  pohcing Oct.      7  33 

Investments  a  menace,  U.  S. 

foreign Nov.  11  78 

Investor  warned  against  radio 

stocks Dec.     9  73 

Irak,  Kingdom  of Dec.   16  18 

Ireland,  financial  view  of .  .  .  .Dec.  23  19 

viewed  by  Ulster Nov.    4  22 

Irish  Free  State  finance Nov.    4  22 

Governor Dec.  30  3() 

poets  in  Dail  Eireann ....  Dec.  23  29 

reprisal  executions Dec.  23  8 

Irishman,  The  stage Oct.    28  28 

Itahan  ex-soldiers  get  land.  .  .Oct.      7  20 

factional  war Oct.    28  45 

Fascist! Nov.  11  20 

government,  New Nov.  18  17 

statue Oct.    21  33 

views  of  F'ascism Dec.  23  17 

Italy  on  EngUsh  war  debts.  .  .Oct.      7  20 

J 

Japan  keeps  faith Dec.  23  9 

on  AUied  Debts Oct.    28  18 

out  of  China Dec.  23  9 

out  of  Siberia Nov.  11  14 

Dec.  16  20 

Japanese  denied  citizenship. . .  Dec.     2  14 

Geisha  system Nov.  11  35 

Avood  paper Nov.  25  24 

Jazz,  Kind  Avords  for Nov.  18  33 

.Jeansonne,  Auguste Oct.    21  44 

.lewish  holiday.  Gentiles  and. .Nov.    4  35 

.Jews  in  Harvard Oct.      7  29 

in  Palestine Oct.    28  32 

What  Jews  think  of Noa'.    4  46 

Jugo-SlaAteamworkjCzeehandDee.     2  22 

Jugo-Slavia,  Forces  diAdding.  .Dec.  23  21 
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Kaiser's  Memoirs,  German.  .  .Oct. 
Kansas  bans  the  Klan Nov. 

Industrial  Court Dee. 

Moral  tornado  in Noa-. 

Kay,  Lambdin Oct. 

Kemal,  IVIustapha Oct. 

Oct. 

and  Turks,  Rise  of Oct. 

Krupskaia,  Nadeshda  K Oct. 

Ku  Klux  a  national  problem. .  Dee. 

election  A-ictories Nov. 

in  Kansas Noa'. 

in  NeAA'  York Dec. 

Protestants  disoAvn Nov. 

L 

Labor  abuses.  Rockefeller  on .  Noa". 

and  liA-ing  Avage Noa". 

banks Oct. 

British  success  with Noa% 

Herrin  indictments Oct. 

Needs  more  immigration  Nov . . 
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Labor  Parly  and  Hntisli  capital  Dec.     2 

Railroad  unions  Oct.    28 

-soldier  ailijiiiee Nov.    4 

twelv«'-hour  day Nov.  11 

LaFollette's  ProgressiveH Di*.    16 

Lakes,  .Vlaska'B  lost Nov.     4 

Land  for  Italy's  «!.\-.soldier8,  .  .Oct.      7 

tenure  in  Russia Nov.     4 

Lane  on  Wilson,  F.  K Nov.  18 

Lausanne,  America  at Nov.    9 

Dec.  23 

( 'onference Nov.  1 1 

and  oil Dec.  3(J 

Leacock  on  "Best  sellers". .  .  .  Dec.     9 

Leaf  coloring.  Autumn De<?.   16 

Left-liandedness Nov.  2.5 

Leniiu',  Madame,  Educator.  .Oct.    14 

Leopard,  Shipi)iiig  a   Oct.    21 

Light  cure  for  disoa.si; D«'C.   16 

"Lighthouses"  for  the  blind.    IX'C.   16 

Lillie,  John Oct.      7 

Lines  in  the  hand Oct.    21 

Liquor  in  Sweden Oct.      7 

on  foreign  ships Oct.    21 

situation Dec.     9 

smuggling Oct.    14 

Caiuidian Nov.    4 

English Nov.    4 

Bahamas Dec.  30 

.See  prohibition 
Literary     Digest     and     Near 

Ea.st Oct.    21 

Literary     Digest     and     Near 

East Nov.    4 

Who  reads  the Nov.  18 

Living  standards,  Future Noa'.  18 

wage Nov.  1 1 

Lloyd  George  resigns Oct.    28 

"      Nov.    4 

sAvord  in  hand Noa-.    4 

Indian  policy Oct.    14 

LocomotiAe  improved Oct.    21 

NeAv  Standard  of Oct.      7 

Lodge  defends  ether.  Sir  O.  .  .  Dec.  2 
Lord  did  budgeting.  How  Gen. Dec.  .30 
Louisiana's  oldest  man Oct.    21 

M 

Alac  Gregor,  Katherine Oct.      7 

Mail  and  Radio,  Air Noa  .    4 

"Ma  Jung" Dec.  30 

Maps: 

Armenia Noa'.  1 1 

Chilean  disaster Nov.  25 

Colorado  RiAer Dec.     9 

Constantinople Oct.    21 

Electricity  used  in  U.  S .  .  Oct.    28 

Japan  in  Siberia Noa-.  11 

Literary  Digest  Distribu- 
tion  Nov.  18 

Michigan  Grapes Oct.      7 

Mohammedan  territory.  .Oct.    14 

MoA-ing  a  river Dec.  23 

Negro  district,  Chicago.  .Oct.    28 

Near  East Oct.      7 

"       "     National  inter- 
ests in Nov.  11 

Population Oct.      7 

SoAnet  Russia Nov.  25 

"      in  Asia Nov.  25 

Thrace,  AlUed  occupation  Noa*.  11 

TurkeA'  in  transition Noa'.  11 

Marcel's  "wave" Oct.    21 

Marketing,  CooperatiA-e Oct.    28 

organized Oct.      7 

Markets,  Europe  and  Asia  as. Dec.  16 
Alarks  in  America,  German  .  .  .Oct.    21 

Marriage  laAvs Nov.  11 

Massachusetts  under  prohibi- 
tion   Oct.    28 

"MayfloAA-er"  not  to  race Oct.    14 

IVIcGraw's  baseball  system .  .  .  Dec.     2 

Aledical  derision  of  Cone Oct.    28 

needs  in  the  country Nov.    4 

Mediums  use  radio Oct.    21 

Mercur\-  Aapor Oct.    28 

Metaldehvde,  soHd  fuel Oct.    14 

Metal  on  fats.  Effect  of Nov.  25 

Meynell,  Alice Dec.  23 

Mica Oct.      7 

Alichigan  election Dec.     2 
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Date     Page 

Michigan.  New  Senator  for.  .  .Dec.  23  36 

Miners  die.  Forty-seven Oct.    14  'A 

Mining  by  airplane Dec.  30  IS 

Ministers  blame  business,  WhyDec.  23  32 

leave  the  West Dec.     9  33 

'■Li^^ng  wage"  for Dee.     2  36 

Mississippi  delta  from  the  air. Dec.  16  25 

dragons Oct.      7  31 

Modeling  the  Pope Nov.  18  34 

Mohammedan  CaUph,  New..  .Dec.  16  33 

ferment Oct.    14  38 

Molasses  as  motor  fuel Oct.     7  69 

Monkey  and  man Oct.    21  54 

Monroe  Doctrine  outgrown... Oct.    14  26 

Mont  Blanc  cableway Dec.   16  22 

^loscow.  Boom  days  in Nov.  25  38 

Motor  cars,  How  many  more?. Oct.      7  60 

trucks  and  railroads Dec.  30  8 

Movie  actors'  troubles Nov.    4  33 

film.  Silver  in Oct.    21  26 

for  church  and  school. ..  .Oct.   21  35 

Modern Oct.   21  35 

Stereoscopic Dec.     2  23 

Talking Dec.     9  26 

Munich-Berlin  armistice Oct.      7  17 

Murder  statistics Dec.  23  11 

Muscle  Shoals  and  Ford  car- 
buretor  Oct.   28  24 

Muscles,  Mechanical Oct.   21  22 

Music,  Popular Nov.  18  33 

Ultramodern Oct.    28  25 

MussoUni  as  Premier,  Benito. Nov.  11  20 

the  man,  Benito Dec.     2  48 

Problem  facing Nov.  18  17 

"Mystery  man,"  InternationalNov.  11  63 

N 

Nassau's  smugglers Dee.  30  21 

Naval  disarmament  fraud.  .  .  .Oct.    14  18 

in  1922 Dec.  16  10 

Near  East  and  Holy  War.  .  .  .Oct.    14  38 

and  naval  disarmament.  .Oct.    14  18 

and  the  Entente Oct.    14  23 

Britain's  oil  interest Dec.  16  18 

Christmas  appeal Dec.  23  11 

Churches  and  war Oct.   21  34 

"        and  peace Dee.     9  34 

Literary  Digest  appeal. .  .Oct.    21  11 

ReUef Oct.   21  7 

"      Nov.    4  15 

Letter  appeals Oct.   21  10 

Llovd  George  poUcv Oct.    28  14 

oilfields \ Dec.  30  13 

orphans,  America's Dec.  30  27 

Peace  Conference Nov.  11  17 

Relief  Committee .  .  .Oct.    21  11 

Russian-Turk  friendship.. Oct.    21  17 

situation Nov.  25  18 

Smvrna  horror Oct.   28  34 

Turkish  Sultan  and Oct.    21  50 

upheaval Oct.     7  9 

United  States  in Oct.    14  11 

Dec.  23  12 

Negro  chased  bv  a  mob Oct.    28  43 

in  Chicago,'  The Oct.    28  11 

New  Year  resolutions. : Dec.  30  28 

Newberry  leaves  Senate. ....  .Dec.     2  16 

Successor  to Dec.  23  36 

Newspapers  not  educational.  .Dec.  23  27 

New  York  against  Ku  Klux...Dec.  23  31 

world's  gateway Oct.   28  23 

Niagara,  Cost  of Dec.     2  25 

value  overrated Dec.  30  20 

Nicoloff,  Andr6 Nov.  11  32 

Nose  prints  of  cows Nov.  11  25 

O 

Oberammergau  and  Mammon. Nov.  25  34 

Observatory,  Prehistoric Nov.  11  27 

Oil,  America  and  Turkish Dec.  30  14 

Britain's  Mosul Dec.   16  18 

stove  for  heating Nov.  25  25 

Opelousa's  oldest  man Oct.    21  44 

"Open  Door"  in  Turkey Dec.     9  21 

Opera  star,  P'uture Nov.  25  28 

C)rang-utan,  Shii)ping  an Oct.    21  65 

Oregon  school  law Nov.  25  12 

Orphans  in  Near  East Dec.  30  27 

"Outline      of      History"      in 

Kansas Nov.    4  34 

Ow.sley  of  the  American  Legion  Nov.  18  50 
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P 

Paderewski  at  home Dec.  16  30 

Paintings.  Identifying Dec.     9  30 

Pallophotophone Dec.     9  26 

Paper  barrels Dec.  30  17 

Paris  Agreement  and  Turkey .  Oct.      7  5 

Peace  appeal.  Soldiers' Nov.  25  34 

Church  crusade  for Dec.     9  34 

Peacock's  tail.  Color  in Nov.  18  27 

Pen,  Glass  pointed Dec.  30  20 

Pennsylvania  stock  at  6  % Nov.  25  57 

People,  Too  many Nov.  18  25 

People's  bloc Dec.  30  11 

Petroglyph,  Piasa Oct.      7  31 

Pliilippine  independence Oct.   28  17 

Photography,  Animal Oct.    21  62 

Sculpture  by Nov.  25  22 

Physical  inventories Dec.     9  23 

Piasa  Petroglvph Oct.      7  31 

Pike's  Peak  by  "fliv\er" Oct.      7  57 

Pitcher,  Greatest  baseball.  .  .  .Oct.    14  66 

Plant  disease,  Weeds  and ....  Oct.     7  23 

Platypus,  Duck-billed Oct.   21  58 

Poetrj%  American  rage  for ....  Dec.     2  33 
Poetrv.  Current: 

AU  Souls  (Wylie) Dec.  30  30 

Amen  (Mevnell) Dec.  23  34 

America  (McKay) Oct.   28  33 

Autumn  Chant  (Millay) .  Oct.    14  42 
Ballad  of  WiUiam  Syca- 
more (Benet) Nov.  25  36 

Bat  (LawTence) Dec.  30  30 

Battle  Field,  The  (East- 
man)  Nov.  11  38 

Brimming  Cup  (Ellist on)  Dee.  16  36 
'Bus  Ride  in  a  Fog  (Fried- 

laender) Nov.  11  38 

Caged  fWebster) Dec.  30  30 

Call,  The  (Frazee-Bower).Nov.    4  38 

Caravan,  The  (Feinstein).Dec.     9  36 

Chicago  (Drury) Nov.  25  36 

Chicago  (Masters) Nov.  25  36 

Childless   Women    (EUis- 

ton) Dec.  16  36 

Child's  Christmas  (Clark)Dec.  16  36 
Ching        Loo        Dreams 

(Hvatt) Oct.     7  36 

Christmas  Stars  (Swan) .  .Dec.  23  30 
Circus       Clown,       The 

(Ferguson) Nov.  11  38 

Cover  Your  Faces   (Mc- 

Dougal) Nov.    4  38 

Davs  Gone  Bv  (Anon).  ..Nov.    4  38 

Desert  Sage  (Osborne). .  .Oct.   28  33 
Desert   Woman   Remem- 
bers Her  Reasons  (Tag- 

gard) Dec.  30  30 

Drifting  Thoughts  (Otis). Dec.     9  36 

Easter  Night  (Meynell) .  .  Dee.  23  34 
Echo  of  Thy  Voice  (Para- 

mananda) Dec.  16  36 

Edge  of  Morning  (Conk- 
ling) Oct.    14  42 

Epitaph  on  a  Vagabond 

(Grav) Nov.  18  40 

Goldfinch,  The  (Avery) .  .Nov.  18  40 
Good-])v   from   the   Ship 

(Bynner) Nov.  18  40 

Hansom   Cabbies    (Thor- 

lev) Oct.      7  36 

Harvest  (Schouffler) Oct.   21  38 

Harvest.  The  (Burr) Nov.  18  38 

Home    Thoughts    (Mc- 

Kav) Oct.   28  33 

I  Bless  My  Fate   (Para- 

mananda) Dec.  16  36 

I    !Made    a    Little    Song 

(Call) Oct.    21  ;i8 

I   Was   Thinking    (Conk- 
ling) Nov.    4  38 

Illumination  (Hubbard) .  .Nov.    4  38 

Immortals,  The  (Lowell). Oct.    28  33 

Laughing  Prayer,  The. .  . .  Oct.    14  42 

Let  :Me  In  (Smith) Nov.  18  40 

Life  of  My  Life  (Parama- 

nanda)  .  .  ; Dec.  16  36 

Lo\e    of   Narcissus,    The 

(Meynell) Dec.  23  34 

Love       Songs       (Frazee- 

Bower) Nov.    4  38 

LoveUness  (Conkhng)..  .  .Oct.    14  42 


Poetry,  Current:  Date  Page 
Man  to  a  Woman  (Mor- 
gan)  Nov.  18     40 

Marines,  The  (Kipling).  .Oct.  14  42 
Maternity  (Meynell) ....  Dec.  23  34 
Mess  Boy,  The  (Raison) .  Oct.  7  36 
Michigan  Boulevard: 

Chicago  (Fujita) Nov.  25     36 

Mv  ^Nlind  and  I  (Conk- 
ling^ Oct.    14     42 

My  Village  (Furtado) .  .  .  .Nov.  11  38 
Myth     of     Arthur,     The 

(Chesterton) Oct.    21     38 

Never.  Never  Did  I  Dream 

(Lewis-Cook) Nov.  18     40 

No    Man    Has    Written 

Poetry  Yet  (Golding) .  .  Dec.  30  30 
North  —  North  —  North 

(Huckfield) Dec.     9     36 

November  Blue  (Mev- 
nell)  '.Dec.  23    34 

Old  Man  Jobhng  (Gibson) Dec.  2  38 
Old    Must     Pass,     The 

(Chamberlain) Oct.    14     42 

Old  Ships  (EUiston) Dec.  16     36 

Other    Garden,     The 

(Thomas) Nov.  18     40 

Our    Captain's    Call 

(A.  K.  H.) Dec.     2     35 

Outcast  (McKay) Oct.   28     33 

Parting    of    the    Ways 

(Elhston) Dec.  16     36 

Pensee  (Starrett) Dec.     9     36 

Poems  (Conkling) Oct.    14     42 

Poems  (EUiston) Dec.  16     36 

Poems  (Paramananda)..  .Dec.  16  36 
Portals    of    the    Dawn 

(Schauffler) Nov.  11     38 

Return,  The  (Moult) Oct.    28     33 

Revelation  (Clark) Nov.  11     36 

Ricordi  (Binyon) Oct.   21     38 

Ricordo  di  Roma  (Thor- 

ley) Oct.      7     36 

Road  in  Ireland,  A   (O'- 

Donnell) Dec.     9     36 

Seeker,  The  (Patterson) .  .Nov.  4  38 
Ser^'ant    of    the    Prophet 

(Evans) Oct.   28     33 

Sketches  (Marquis) Oct.    21     38 

Song  (Faust) Nov.  18     40 

Song    of    Derivations,  A 

(MeyneU) Dec.  23     34 

Song  of  the  Fore-runners 

(Baker) Dec.     2     38 

Sons  of  Dan,  The  (Huck- 
field)  Dec.  16     3(; 

Soul  (Paramananda) ....  Dec.  16  36 
Summer  in  England,  1914 

(Meynell) Dec.  23     34 

Summer  Night,  A  (Bond). Dec.  2  38 
Tenth  Month  (Brvan).  ..Oct.  14  42 
Tliree  Sonnets  (McKay). Oct.  28  33 
Through     the     Rainbow 

(Conkhng) Oct.    14     42 

Thrush    Before    Dawn] 

(Meynell) Dec.  23     34 

To     Chicago     at     Night 

(]\Ierryman) Nov.  25     36 

To      Lennox      Robinson 

(O'Riordan) Oct.   21     38 

To  Shelley  (Hunt) Dec.     2     38 

To  Some  Modern  Poets 

(D  'Angelo) Nov.    4     38 

To  the  Urbane  (Holden)  .Nov.  18  40 
Toilers,  The  (D' Angelo),.  Oct.  14  42 
Transient  (Frazee-Bower)Nov.  4  38 
Tumble-weed     Ladies 

(Gallatin) Oct.    28     33 

Turkish  DeUght  (Lucio).Nov.  25     36 

Two  Poems  (Wyhe) Dec.  30     30 

Unknown     Soldier,     The 

(Morgan) Dec.     2     38 

Unwilling  G5'psj%   The 

(Johnson) Nov.  11     38 

Visit,  The  (Kilmer) Oct.    21     38 

When    I    Was    Queen    in 

Babvlon  (Huggins). .  .  .Dec.     9     36 

Whiteness  (Hume) Oct.   21     38 

Who  Has  Known  Heights 

(Whiteside) Dec.  30     30 

Whv  I  Teach  (Wood- 
ward)  Dec.     2    38 
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Wood    Path    in    Autumn 

(Hall) Nov.  18  40 

Woods     of     Brent,     The 

(Hume) Oct.      7  :U> 

Wordless  Song   (Parama- 

nanda) Dec.   10  '.M\ 

Your    Own    Fair    Youth 

(Meynell) Dec.  23  34 

Poets  as  Senators,  Irish Dec.  23  29 

in  advertising Dec.     \)  31 

Police! Dec.     2  40 

conference.  World Oct.      7  33 

Political  party.  Third Nov.  25  8 

Politics,  Comic  view  of Dec.   16  20 

"People's  bloc"  in Dec.  30  11 

Progressive  bloc Dec.  16  ') 

Pomona  agriculture Oct.      7  39 

Pope,  Bust  of  the Nov.  18  34 

Population  of  the  world Nov.  IS  25 

Postal  employees  fingeri)rintedOct.    14  27 

Powder,  Dangers  of  baby.  .  .    Oct.    28  21 

Power  resources,  Future Oct.    28  20 

Prayer  for  harvest.  Village.  .  .Dec.  30  29 

for  social  justice Nov.  18  3S 

Prepared  coal Dec.     9  24 

Presbyterians  attack  Dr.  Fos- 

dick Nov.  18  3.) 

Presence  of  mind Nov.    4  23 

President's    message    to    Con- 
gress   Dee.  23  5 

Prices  for  ten  j'ears.  High.  .  .  .Nov.    4  16 

Prisoners,  Political  war Oct.    21  3() 

Profanity,  Crusade  against.  .  .Oct.    28  31 

Professions,  Cash  grades  of.  .  .Oct.      7  47 

Progressive  bloc  possibilities.  .Dec.   16  5 

reforms Dee.  23  14 

Prohibition  and  election Nov.  18  12 

and  "Freedom  of  Seas".  .Oct.    14  10 

crisis Dec.     9  7 

gains  and  losses Dee.  16  12 

in  campaign Nov.    4  7 

in  Sweden Oct.     7  19 

Massachusetts  statistics. .  Oct.    28  8 

on  ships Oct.    21  7 

Protestants  disown  Ku  Klux .  .  Nov.  25  33 

Proust,  French  author,  MarcelDec.  30  23 

PubUcations,  Religious Dec.     2  36 

Puhtzer  trophy  race Nov.  18  57 

R 

"R.  U.  R." Nov.    4  30 

Race,  Detroit  airplane Nov.  18  57 

"Mayflower"     in    fisher- 
men's  Oct.    14  73 

Race  riot.  Light  on  a Oct.    28  11 

Radio  aerials.  Practical  points.Nov.  25  27 

air  mail  service Nov.  25  27 

air  mail  service Nov.    4  27 

All  mail  receiver Nov.    4  29 

amateur  doomed? Dee.     2  28 

and  crime Oct.      7  25 

and  the  Dictionary Dec.  30  22 

Atlanta  fire  by Oct.    21  27 

audion  orchestra Nov.  18  30 

automobile  receiving  set.  .Nov.  11  28 

broadcasting  in  states..  .  .Nov.  11  29 

crystal  set Nov.    4  28 

De  Forest's  audion Nov.  18  30 

Doctor  KDKF Oct.    14  31 

etjfect  on  English  speech.  .Dec.  30  22 

EngUsh  broadcasting.  .  .  .Nov.    4  28 

fire  alarm  test Nov.  11  29 

fire  storv Oct.    21  27 

for  lighthou.ses Oct.    21  29 

German  amateur Dec.   16  27 

Hearing  2000  miles  by.  .  .Dec.     9  27 

Horse  racing  by Oct.    14  32 

in  AustraUa Dec.  16  27 

in  India Oct.    14  33 

in  jails Nov.  18  31 

in  motor  vehicles Nov.  11  28 

Lodge  defends  ether Dec.     2  27 

loop  aerial  construction.  .Oct.    14  32 

machine  control Oct.    14  33 

Medical  treatment  by.  .  .Oct.    14  31 

Mediums  use Oct.    21  28 

Mica  for  head  phones. .  .  .  Oct.      7  27 

notes  by  receiving  set..  .  .Dee.  30  22 

Police  equipment Oct.      7  25 

power  from  lamp  socket. .  Dec.     2  29 

power  tube Nov.  25  26 


Dnt 
Radio  "push  iuui  jmll"  anii)li- 
iier  . Oct. 

receiviiit,'  set  lakes  notes.  .D«!C. 

replies  rapid Dec. 

.squealing  brakes  and.  .     .Oct. 

State  statistics  of Xos'. 

stocks Dec. 

Talking  film  and Dec. 

Train  started  by Oct. 

Transatlantic Dec. 

Tropical  Static  in Nov. 

Tuning  three-circuit  luiicrNov. 

wa\'es        follow        earth's 

curve Dec. 

Railroad  brakes  squeal,  Why  .  .Oct. 

collision  mystery Nov. 

conditions  better Nov. 

Lal)or  Board  statement.  .Nov. 

locomotives  imj)rovod..  .  .Oct. 

locomotives  n(iw Oct. 

safety   movement  a  suc- 
cess  Nov. 

service.  Ford  on Nov. 

inadequate Dec. 

strike  and  the  "Big  Four"Oct. 

tracks  replaced Dec. 

train  started  by  ra.dio .  .  .  Oct. 

tunnels  and  gas  masks.  .  .Oct. 

"Una-flow"  cylinder.  .  .  .Oct. 

unions  separate Oct. 

Reading,  Advertising  of Oct. 

Red  Cross  of  America Nov. 

Religion  and  pohtics Dec. 

and  science Nov. 

and  young  people Nov. 

Unadulterated Nov. 

Religious  bootleggers Nov. 

faith,    Forgetting    differ- 
ences in Dec. 

movies Oct. 

press  difficulties Dec. 

unrest  in  Islam Oct. 

Reparations  and  German  LoanDec. 

paid,  German Nov. 

Repetitive  operations Nov. 

Republican  party  challenged. .  Nov. 

progi'am Dec. 

Rhodesia  independent Dec. 

River,  Mo\ang  a Dec. 

Road  pavement  explodes Nov. 

Roads  and  trucks Nov. 

"Robin  Hood"  on  the  screen. Nov. 

Robin  raised  by  hand Dec. 

Robots,  Capek's Nov. 

Rockefeller  hits  labor  abuses. Nov. 

Rogers  on  politics,  Will Dec. 

Roumania  at  the  Straits Nov. 

Rum  running  pirates Nov. 

Russell,  Irish  Senator,  George.  Dec. 
Russia,  Boom  days  in Nov. 

Divisions  of  Soviet Nov. 

to-day,  Soviet Nov. 

Russian  advanced  art Oct. 

famine Nov. 

land  policy Nov. 

peasant.  The Dec. 

"Red"  church Oct. 

theatrical  situation Dec. 

view  of  Entente Oct. 

Russia's  "First  Lady"  works. Oct. 
Riisso-Turk  control  of  Straits. Oct. 

treaty  in  1914 Oct. 

Ruth  and  McGraw,  "Babe".. Dec. 

S 
Safety  movement  saves  money  Nov. 

Safety  week Oct. 

Salaries  in  professions Oct. 

Salesman  gets  names.  How.  .  .Oct. 

Salvaging  ships Nov. 

Salvation  Army  in  U.  S Oct. 

Sawdust  as  food Oct. 

School  teacher  on  schools.  .  .  .Nov. 
bans  Bible,  CaUf ornia. .  .  .  Nov. 

Science  and  religion Nov. 

Scott  and  baseball,  Jack Oct. 

Sculptor,  Bulgarian Nov. 

Sculpture  by  photography. .  .  .  Nov. 

Sea-nettles,  Stinging Nov. 

Seals  assassinated Oct. 

Seismograph  chart Dee. 
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25 
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11 
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11 

74 

25 
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11 

76 

11 

73 

18 
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30 

11 
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16 

29 

11 

23 
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23 

29 

25 

38 

25 

15 

25 

15 

14 

34 

11 

21 
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72 

9 

42 

14 

39 
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26 

21 

20 

14 

60 

21 

17 
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28 

29 
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33 

25 

33 

25 

32 

28 

40 

11 

32 

25 

22 

18 

26 

14 

80 

23 

22 

Dat<!     I'aKo 

Senator,  First  woman                 Oct.  21  14 

See  ( 'ouzcns 

Sec  Ferris 

See  Newberry 

.Sermon  idolatry Nov.    4  30 

Sexton,  Trouble^  of  a Doc.     2  35 

Shantung,  Japan  returns Dec.  23  9 

ShajM!,   Natural   forces  deter- 
mine  Oct.    14  30 

Shell  shock  without  shells.  ..    Nov.     4  26 

Sliij)  decoration  and  design.  .  .Nov.  25  31 

salvage Nov.     4  25 

Sub.sidy  in  the  West Dec.     2  10 

Shipj)ing  wild  animals Oct.    21  65 

Ships  dis|)osed  of.  Wooden.  .  .Oct.    28  50 

sesarched  for  liquor Nov.    4  11 

Shortening  sliorlcn.s,  Why.  .  .  .Oct.    21  23 

Siberia  and  Jai)an Nov.  14  14 

Japan  leaves Dec.   Hi  20 

"Siki"  beats  Carpentier Oct.    14  62 

Silver  in  photographic  waste.  Oct.    21  20 

Singer,  girl  prodigy Nov.  25  28 

Slang,  English  and  American  .  Oct.    28  2(> 

Sleeping  on  trucks Oct.    21  24 

sickness  eun^ Dec.     2  27 

Smyrna  horrors Oct.      7  32 

massacre.  Reasons  for    .    Oct.    14  40 

Relief  for Oct.      7  32 

under  the  Terror Oct.    28  34 

United  States  in Oct.    14  11 

Snake,  Shipping  a Oct.    21  65 

Solar  energy Oct.    28  20 

Soldier-Labor  alliance Nov.    4  12 

gets  land,  Italian Oct.      7  20 

Sorel,  Cecile Dec.  23  26 

South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  .  .Dec.     9  20 

American  textile  fiber..  .    Dec.     2  25 

Spanish  army  in  politics Dec.  10  19 

cabinet  out Dec.   10  19 

Specialized  studv  cs.  general .    Oct.    21  31 

Spens,  Coal  Distributor,  C.  E..Oct.    14  19 

Spies  shot  in  England Oct.    14  56 

Stadiums,  Athletic Dec.     2  52 

Stage  Irishman,  The Oct.    28  28 

scenerv  passes Oct.    14  36 

Standard  Oil  dividends Oct.    28  5 

Star  discoveries Nov.  18  29 

Starlight  measured Dec.     9  66 

Statue,  Italy's  mystery Oct.   21  33 

to  Brazil,  U.  S Nov.  11  31 

vSteam  pipes.  Noises  in Nov.  25  25 

Steel  merger  called  off Oct.    14  90 

"Vibrac" Dec.     2  24 

Stereoscopic  mo\4es Dec.     2  23 

Stimulants  explained Dee.  23  2.3 

Stinging  jelly-fish Nov.  18  26 

Stinnes  and  Germany,  Hugo.  .Oct.    28  19 

Stockholders,  Big  corporation. Oct.    28  49 

Stomach's  diary,  A.  .• Oct.    28  23 

Stores  lead  world,  French.  .  .  .Oct.    14  29 

Strasbourg,  Future  of Dec.     9  19 

"Streamline"        models        in 

nature .Oct.    14  30 

Strike   abandoned.   Nation 

wide Oct.   28  13 

Student  \'iews  of  Jews,  Harv- 
ard  Oct.      7  29 

Stumps,    Washington    geolog- 
ical  Dec.  .30  19 

Suicide,  Occupational Nov.    4  25 

Reasons  for  child Dec.  23  32 

Sultan  Mahmed  VI Oct.    21  50 

Supreme  court  on  .Japanese. .  .Dec.     2  14 

shift Dec.     9  15 

Sweden's  drink  referendum.  .  .Oct.      7  19 

Sweetser,  Jess  W.,  Golfer Oct.    14  76 

Swiss  defeat  capital  levy Dec.  30  40 

T 

Tallev,  Marion Nov.  25  28 

Tarit?  and  AUied  Debts Oct.    14  25 

and  farmers Oct.      7  12 

and  the  President Oct.      7  11 

"elastic  pro \nsions" Oct.      7  11 

Federal  commission Oct.      7  11 

Table  of  rates Oct.      7  13 

Tathne  in  Russian  art Oct.    14  34 

Teaching  in  pubUc  schools..  .  .Nov.  11  33 

Teleview,  The Dec.     2  23 

Theater  Guilds  "  R.U.R. "...  Nov.    4  30 

in  Bolshevist  Russia Dec.  30  26 
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Date     Page 

"This  Freedom,"  Women  on.. Xov.  11  40 

Thomas  flies  Grand  Canyon.    Oct.      7  63 

Thompson,  Rescuer  of  Francis  Dec.  2.3  28 

Three-mile  limit  and  liquor.  .  .Oct.    14  16 

...Nov.    4  11 

Tiger  hunt  by  a  woman Oct.      7  44 

Tin  production  dies Dec.   16  73 

Toads  come  home Nov.  11  24 

Tomato  mosaic  disease Oct.      7  23 

"Tourmore,"  The Nov.    4  24 

Tower,     Prehistoric    observa- 
tion   Nov.  11  27 

Town  moved  by  truck Dec.     2  26 

Track  replacement  record ....  Dec.     9  2.") 

Transportation  of  live  fish. ..  .Oct.    14  30 

strangling.  Nation's Dec.  .30  S 

Travel,  Winter Dec.   16  46 

Tree-felling  as  sport Dec.     2  61 

Tree  stumps  10,000  years  old.Dec.  .30  19 

Trees  produce  power Oct.    28  20 

twin Nov.  18  28 

Truck  moves  a  town Dec.     2  26 

run  by  gas Dee.  23  24 

Sleeping  on  a Oct.    21  24 

vs.  liighwavs Nov.  11  7.3 

Trusts.  ••Vertical" Nov.  18  80 

Turk  at  the  gate.  The Nov.  25  18 

back  in  Europe Oct.      7  5 

massacres,  Whv  the Oct.    14  40 

The  cultured  .  " Nov.  25  29 

-Russian  control  of  Straits.Oct.    21  17 

Turkev.  Aims  of Nov.  11  66 

and  the  Entente Oct.    14  23 

and  U.  S.  seven  points,  .    Nov.  11  11 

banishes  Christians Dec.   16  13 

challenges  Europe Nov.  18  15 

in  Europe.  History  of. . .  .Oct.      7  9 

in  transition Nov.  11  16 


Turkey.  '.Joan  of  Are"  of Oct.    14  44 

recovers Nov.  11  17 

Turkevs,  Supplv  of  hoHdav. .  .  Dec.  16  24 

Turkish  CaUphate,  Future  of. Nov.  18  21 

Capitulations Dec.  23  18 

empire  ended Nov.  18  21 

nationalism  gone  wild..  .  .Nov.  18  15 

Nationahst  party Oct.      7  9 

resources Nov.  11  17 

Sultan Oct.    21  50 

trade,  U.  S Nov.  18  80 

Turko-Russian  treaty Oct.    21  18 

Turtles  return  home Nov.  11  24 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  G.  F Oct.    14  37 

Twelve-hour  daj'  passing Oct.    21  15 

U 

Ulster  \-iew  of  Ireland Nov.    4  22 

Unemploj'ment  in  England   .    Oct.    21  21 

United    States    and    Clemen- 

ceau Dec.     9  13 

and  PhiUppines Oct.   28  17 

and  the  Americans Nov.  18  23 

at  Lausanne Dec.  23  12 

Australia  defends Nov.  25  21 

bond  offering Oct.    28  10 

loan  to  Germany Dec.  30  12 

loans  abroad Nov.  11  78 

to  help  Europe? Oct.    14  26 

Dec.  30  5 

Turkish  Conference Nov.  11  17 

trade Nov.  18  80 

University  enrolment Oct.      7  14 

V 

Venezuelan  hint  to  U.  S Nov.  18  23 

Viennese  view  of  Central  Eu- 
rope  Nov.    4  21 


Date    Page 

Village  prayer  for  harvest.  .  .   Dec.  30  29 

Vitamin  in  Codfish Dec.     9  25 

W 

Wadsworth  Bill Dec.     9  16 

Wage  scale,  SUding Nov.    4  24 

War  prisoners,  PoUtical Oct.    21  36 

rumors  in  Europe Dec.   16  21 

Weeds  carry  plant  disease. .  .  .Oct.      7  23 

Wells'  ••Historv"  in  Kansas.  .Nov.    4  34 

Whale  kills  seals Oct.    14  80 

Wild  animal  phot ographv.  ..   Oct.    21  62 

shipping * Oct.    21  65 

Wildcat  comedies Dee.     9  60 

Wilson  in  the  Armistice,  Pres.  .Nov.  18  46 

Views  of  Woodrow Dec.     9  38 

Winter  resorts Dec.  16  46 

Woman  leader  in  Turkey Oct.    14  46 

personal  citizenship  for..   Oct.    21  14 

Senator,  First Oct.    21  14 

suffrage  in  China Nov.    4  57 

Women,  homes,  and  jobs Nov.  11  40 

in  the  election Nov.  25  11 

losing  God,  College Dec.     2  34 

Wood  paper,  Japanese Nov.  25  24 

Workers'    right    to    a    hAing 

wage Nov.  11  7 


Yacht  stolen  for  smuggUng. 
Yeats,  Irish  Senator,  W.  B. 
Young,  Baseball  pitcher,  D. 


.  Nov.  4  40 
.  .  Dec.  23  29 
T.Oct.    14     66 


Zaharoflf ,  Sir  Basil Nov.  1 1     64 

Zionism,  PoHtical Oct.    28     32 
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Dat 
A 

A.  K.  II Dvv. 

Ahhot,  Dr.  C.  C, Dee. 

Al)l)()lt.  Prof.  Hichr.rd  V Oct. 

A'.xlullah,  Achmcd Oct. 

Ahcl,  I'rof.  ,lolm  .) Dec. 

Adams,  Franklin  P Nov. 

Adams,  .lolm  T Nov. 

Akclcy.^Carl  E Oct. 

Akiin,  Zoo Dec. 

Alford,  L.  P Oct. 

Allen,  Henry Nov. 

Anavi,  Leo Oct. 

Anderson,  William  H Nov. 

Andrews,  E.  F Nov. 

Armstronii,  William Dee. 

Arnstein.  Dr.  Henry Oct. 

Avery,  Clariliel  Weeks Nov. 

Bailey,  Merriam Dec. 

Baker.  Karle  Wilson Dee. 

Bancroft.  Dr.  Wal1(>r  D Nov. 

Barnard,  Prof.  E.  E Oct. 

Bartlett,  Alice  Hunt Dec. 

Barton,  Dr.  James  L Oct. 

Baruch,  Bernard  M Dec. 

Bastedo.  Prof.  Walter Dec. 

Beach,  Brewster  S Oct. 

Beckdolt,  Fred  R Oct. 

Beebe,  William Dec. 

Benedict,  Dr.  F Nov. 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent Nov. 

Benson,  Thomas  W Oct. 

Bernstein,  Dr.  S.  . Oct. 

Berry,  George  L Nov. 

Bev,  Hamid Nov. 

Bibv,  William  A Dec. 

Bigelow,  W.  D Nov. 

Biggs,  Dr.  H.  M Nov. 

Bigham,  Hon.  Clive Nov. 

Bingham,  Gen.  Sir  Francis  R.Dec. 

Binns,  Jack Oct. 

Binyon,  Lawrence, Oct. 

Birmingham.  George Oct. 

Black,  Dr.  Hugh Dec. 

Bogdanoff,  Ivan Nov. 

Bonar  Law,  Andrew Nov. 

Bond,  George  D Dee. 

Bonner,  jSIary  Graham Nov. 

Booth,  Evangehne Oct. 

Booth,  jMaud  Ballington Nov. 

Borah,  Sen.  W.  E Oct. 

Dee. 

Dee. 

Borenius,  Tancred Dec. 

Brennan,  M.  R Oct. 

Briarly,  Mary Dec. 

Brian,  Dr.  E Dec. 

Brisbane,  Arthiir Nov. 

Broun,  Hej'Avood Dec. 

Dec. 

Brown,  Elmer  E Oct. 

Brown,  George  Grcn^er Oct. 

Brown,  Mrj.  Raymond Nov. 

Bryan,  George  S Oct. 

Brvant,  Sara  Cone Nov. 

Buck,  Frank  H Oct. 

Bullock,  Noel Oct. 

Bunn,  P.  V Oct. 

Burhngham,  Frederick  H  .  .  .  .Dec. 

Burton,  Theodore  E Oct. 

Butcher,  Charles  H Dec. 

Butler,  Dr.  Nicholas  IMurrav. .  Oct. 

"    '      Dec. 

Butman,  Carl  H Oct. 

Byers,  Charles  Alma Oct. 

Bynner,  Witter Nov. 

C 

Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  C Oct. 

"         "  "         Dec. 

(^aetani,  Leone Oct. 

Calkins,  Ernest  Elmo Oct. 

Call,  F.  O Oct. 

Calve,  Mme.  Emma Nov. 
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INDEX   OF   AUTHORS 


D.it 

Calve,  Mme.  Emma Nov. 

Canu'ron,  Margaret N'o\ . 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick Dec. 

Cannon,  IJislioj)  .liirnes Ocl. 

Oct. 

Caiu'k,  Karel    Nov. 

Carotliers,  I'rof.  W.  W Nov. 

Carroll,  Dr.  H.  K Dec. 

Carroll,  Raymond  G Dec. 

Casson,  Herhert  N Oct. 

(Vas( ,  Dan  L Nov. 

Chamberlain,  Will Oct. 

Chandler,  George  F Dec. 

(^Iiai)i)ell.  George  S Dec. 

Chase.  \\'illiam  Sheafe Dec. 

Chesterton,  G.  K Oct. 

'•       Nov. 

Chevalier,  Leila Oct. 

(^hild,  Allen  P Oct. 

Child,  Richard  Washburn.  .  .  .Dec. 

...Dec. 

Clark,  Dr.  Francis  E Nov. 

Clark,  Martha  Haskell Dec. 

Clark,  Thomas  Curtis Nov. 

Clarkson,  R.  P Oct. 

Clemenceau,  Georges Dec. 

"      *  "        Dec. 

"       Dec. 

Cogne,  Leon Nov. 

C^ohen,  Jacob Oct. 

Collins,  James  H Oct. 

Collison,  Charles  F Nov. 

Conkhng,  Hilda Oct. 

Connolly,  Dr.  John Dee. 

Cooley,  Mortimer  E Oct. 

Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick .  .  .  Dec. 

Cooper,  John  M Nov. 

Corbett.  Adrian Nov. 

Corey,  Sheldon Oct. 

Cosgrave,  WilUam  T Nov. 

Coue,  Emile Oct. 

Cowett,  Max  P Nov. 

Cowles,  Dr.  Edward  S Oct. 

Cramton,  Louis  C Nov. 

Cresson,  Jr.,  B.  F Oct. 

Crissey,  Forrest Dec. 

Crissinger,  D.  R Nov. 

Crov,  Homer Oct. 

Cruess,  Prof.  W.  V Oct. 

Cuno,  William Dec. 

Curley,  Archbishop Dec. 

Curzon,  Lord Nov. 

"      Dec. 

Cushny,  Prof.  A.  R Dec. 


D 

D'Angelo,  Pascal Oct.    14  42 

"       Nov.    4  38 

Danneel,  H Oct.    14  85 

Daugherty,  Att'y.  Gen.  H.  M..Oct.    21  7 

Dec.   16  11 

Davenport,  Mrs.  J.  C Nov.  11  28 

Da^-is,  Arthur Nov.  25  31 

Dav,  J.  B Oct.      7  57 

DeForest,  Dr.  Lee Nov.  18  30 

De  Fornaro,  Carlo Dec.  30  25 

Delcasse,  Theophile .Oct.    21  20 

Dell,  Flovd Oct.    21  30 

Dennis,  Alfred  P Nov.  11  17 

Dennis,  W.  H Oct.    14  74 

Deschamps,  Gaston Dec.     2  20 

Dimrock,  A.  W.  &  J.  A Dec.   16  51 

Dolan.  Frank  K Dec.  30  31 

D'Orcy,  Ladislas Nov.  18  58 

Dosenbaeh,  F Dec.   16  70 

Downev,  Fairfa.x Oct.    21  30 

Drew,  John Dec.     9  48 

Driscoll,  Louise Oct.    14  42 

Drury,  John Nov.  25  36 

Du  Chaillu,  Paul Oct.    21  56 

Duggan.  Prof.  Stephen  P Nov.  25  30 

Dumont,  Mary  Wolfe Dec.   16  51 

Dunn,  Arthur'W Nov.    4  56 

Duranty,  Walter Oct.    14  39 

"      Nov.  25  48 
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Dwarkadas,  Jatnnadas. 
Dvkema,  Peter  \V 


DaUt  I'aK« 
Oct.  14  25 
Nov.  IS     .33 


E 

Eastman,  Max Nov. 

Edmunds,  Howard  .M Nov. 

Edson,  Dr.  Da\  id  (,\- Oct. 

Edwards,  Edward   I       Nov. 

Elireniiourg,  Elic Oct. 

Eliot,  Dr.  Charles  V; Oct. 

Elliston,  George.  Dec. 

Emery,  James  A Nov. 

EuLdisli,  Tom Oct. 

Enri'dit.  Richard  E Oct. 

"       Dec. 

Evnns,  Abbie  Huston Oct. 

Evans,  Dr.  H.  Muir Nov. 

|- 

Paris,  John  T Dec. 

Faurot,  Joseph  A Oct. 

Faust,  Frederick Nov. 

Feinstein,  Martin Dec. 

Feld,  Rose  C Nov. 

Felton,  Mrs.  W.  H Oct. 

Ferguson,  John Nov. 

P\'wkes,  .J.  Walter Nov. 

Fischer,  Mrs.  A.  O Nov. 

Fisher,  Prof.  Ir\ing Dec. 

Fisk,  Dr.  Eugene  L Dec. 

Fleming,  R.  S Oct. 

Flint,  G.  C Dec. 

Fogg,  William  R Dec. 

Ford,  Henry Nov. 

"      Dee. 

P^ordvce,  Dr.  Claude  P Oct. 

Fosdick,  Dr.  Harrv  E Nov. 

••  ■       Dec. 

Frame,  Andrew  J Oct. 

Franklin-Bouilhon,  Henri.  .  .  .Oct. 

Frazee-Bower,  Helen Nov. 

Frear,  Rep.  James  A Oct. 

Freeman,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  .  .Nov. 
Frelinghuysen,  Sen.  Joseph  S. .  Nov. 

Friedlaender,  V.  H Nov. 

Frueh,  Alfred Dec. 

Fry,  H.  P Dec. 

Fujita,  .Jun Nov. 

P^iller,  Lucia  F Nov. 

Furtado,  Joseph Nov. 

G 

Gadski,  ^Ime.  .Johanna Nov. 

Gallatin,  Neal Oct. 

GalMco,  P.  W Nov. 

Galli-Curci,  Amelita Nov. 

Gardener,  ^lelen  H Nov. 

Gardiner,  A.  G Dee. 

Garfield,  H.  A Dec. 

Garis,  Prof.  R.  L Nov. 

Gary,  Judge  E.  H Oct. 

Gates,  Susa  Young Nov. 

Gaylord,  A Oct. 

Geddes,   Sir  Aukland Nov. 

Gerard,  James  W Dec. 

Gernsback,  H Nov. 

Gether,  George  W Dee. 

Gibbons,  David  P Nov. 

Gibson,  Wilfred Dec. 

Gilbert.  Chnton  W Nov. 

Gilbreth.  Lilhan  M Nov. 

Gildersleeve,  Virginia  C Dec. 

Oilman,  Charlotte  P Dec. 

Golding,  Louis Dec. 

Gorkv.  Maxim Dec. 

Gould.  Lieut.  S.  W Dec. 

Gray,  Alexander Nov. 

Grey,  Viscount Oct. 

H 

Haddad  Pasha Dec. 

Hainisch,  Dr.  Michael Dec. 

Halbherr,  Prof.  Frederico.  .  .  .Oct. 

Hahfax,  Vi.scount Dec. 

Hall.  Lena  M Nov. 

Ham,  WiUiam  T Oct. 
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Date     Papp 

Hamlin.  Prof.  A.  D.  F Nov.  2.3  30 

Hampton.  Kdp-ar  Lloyd Dec.     9  22 

Hanna,  G.  Dallas Oct.    14  SO 

Hansen,  Albert  A Oct.      7  2:3 

Harding,  Pre.^ident  W.  G Dec.     2  11 

Dec.   IG  8 

Dec.  2.*}  6 

De<'.  .30  S 

Hardy.  Guy  X Oct.      7  14 

Harrison.  Sirs.  Benjamin Xov.  11  42 

Haskell,  Col.  William  N Dec.   16  21 

Hastingrs.  Dr.  Charles  J Dec.     9  2.") 

Haiisrhton.  Percv  D Dec.     2  52 

Haywood.  Dr.  Oscar  D Dec.  23  31 

Hearn.  Lafcadio Dik;.   16  56 

Heitman.  (Miarles  E Oct.    28  31 

Henkle,  Rae  D Oct.    21  36 

Henley.  R.  R Xov.  25  23 

Henson.  Hishop  H.  Henslev.  .Dec.     9  34 

Hentzen.  F.  H Oct.      7  54 

Hepburn,  Elizabeth  Newport. Xov.  11  6li 

Herford,  Oliver Oct.    21  oH 

Herschell.  William Xov.  18  50 

Hibben.  Capt.  Pa.xton Xov.  25  38 

Hill,  John  Philip Xov.    4  10 

Dec.     9  9 

Hincklev,  G.  C Dec.  16  12 

Hinshaw.  W.  R Dec.     9  27 

Hitchcock,  Sen.  G.  M Dec.     2  9 

Holden.  George Oct.   21  60 

Holden,  Raymond Xov.  18  40 

Holmes,  Rev.  .John  Havnes..  .Oct.    14  40 

Holt,  Winifred ^ Dec.   16  45 

Hooper,  Ben  W Xov.   11  7 

Hoover,  Herbert Dec.  30  8 

Hopkins.  Dr.  Ernest  M Oct.      7  13 

Horton,  George Oct.      7  33 

Houdini,  Harry Oct.    21  28 

Hough,  Emerson Xov.    4  67 

Hrdlicka,  Dr.  Ales Dec.     2  26 

Hubbard.  H.  L Xov.    4  38 

Huckfield,  Levland Dec.     9  36 

Dec.  16  36 

Huggins,  Margaret  C Dec.     9  36 

Hughes,  Secretary  C.  E Oct.    14  11 

Oct.    21  34 

Xov.  11  11 

Hume.  Isobel     Oct.    21  3S 

Hume,  -Margaret     Oct.      7  36 

Humphrev,  Zephine Oct.      7  28 

Humphrevs,  Dr.  W.  J Dec.  23  22 

Hunt,  J.  Henrv Oct.    14  76 

Hunt,  Leigh Dec.    2  38 

Hutchins,  Frank  and  Cortelle  .  Dec.  16  46 

Hutchinson,  Vere Xov.    4  64 

Hvatt,  Jr.,  Jack Oct.      7  36 

Hylan,  John  F Xov.  25  9 

•'      Dec.  30  10 

J 

Jackson,  A.  L Oct.   28  12 

Jacquet,  Llovd Dec.    30  21 

Jahnke,  H.  A Xov.  25  25 

Jeansonne,  Auguste Oct.    21  44 

Johnson,  Bishop  Irving  P.  .  . .  Dec.     9  33 

Johnson,  Josephine Xov.  11  38 

Jordan,  Harvey  Ernest Xov.  25  25 

Jordan,  Virgil Xov.  18  19 

Josephson,  Matthew Dec.     9  31 

Jowett,  Dr.  J.  H Dec.     9  34 

Judson,  Harry  Pratt Dec.     2  32 

K 

Kahn,  Julius Nov.    4  10 

Karrer,  Dr.  Enoch Oct.    14  30 

Kauffman,  Louis  J Oct.    28  7 

Keating,  Edward Xov.  11  8 

Kellawav,  Ri.  Hon.  F.  G.  .  .  .Xov.    4  28 

Keller,  Oscar  E Dec.  16  11 

Kellogg.  Dr.  J.  H Oct.     7  24 

Kellv,  M.  Clyde Xov.    4  8 

Kennedv,  Albert  J Oct.   28  9 

Kensington,  Bi.shop Oct.   28  31 

Kerr,  Admiral  Mark Xov.    4  20 

Keulevan,  Stephen  A Oct.    28  34 

Key,  Pierre  V.  R Xov.    4  31 

Kiess,  Edgar  R Xov.    4  9 

Kilmer.  Aline : Oct.   21  38 

King,  S.  B Nov.  18  28 

KipUng,  Rudvard Oct.    14  42 


Date     Page 

Klein,  Dr.  Julius Dec.   16  72 

Kofold,  J.  C Oct.    14  66 

L 

Laidlaw,  Mrs.  .James  Lee.  . .  .Xov.  11  58 

Lament,  Thomas  W Dec.  30  7 

landman.  Isaa^ Xov.    4  52 

Lane,  Franklin  K Xov.  18  46 

Lane.  L.  S Dec.   16  27 

Lang.  Frau  Anton Xov.  25  34 

Lang,  Herbert Oct.    21  62 

Langmuir.  Dr.  Irving X'^ov.  25  27 

Liuit.  Agnes  C Dec.   16  60 

La  Wall.  Dr.  Charles  H Oct.    14  81 

Lawrence.  Daxnd Dec.   16  7 

I^iwrence.  D.  H Dec.  30  30 

Lawson.  Dr.  Franklin  D Oct.    28  29 

I^eacock,  Stephen Dec.     9  29 

Lee,  W.  G Oct.    28  13 

"      Xov.  11  26 

LeffingvN-ell.  R.  C Oct.   21  12 

Lehman,  Henry  A Oct.   28  38 

Lenine,  Xicolai. Xov.  25  15 

Lewis.  Sinclair". Oct.    14  35 

Lewis-Cook.  Harold :  '.ov.  18  40 

Llovd  George,  David Oct.      7  7 

"      Oct.    14  24 

"      Oct.    28  16 

"      Xov.    4  14 

Lodge,  Sir  OHver Dec.     2  29 

London.  Charmian Xov.  11  60 

I^well,  Amy Oct.    28  33 

Lucio Xov.  25  36 

Lummis,  Charles  F Dec.   16  61 

Lv-nd,  Robert  S Xov.  11  10 

M 

Macgill,  Caroline  E Xov.  11  33 

Mac  Gregor,  Katherine Oct.      7  44 

Mack.  ^Vrthur  C Xov.  18  73 

Mackenzie.  Compton Xov.    4  62 

MacManus.  Seumas Dec.  30  36 

Marion.  Homer  V Oct.    14  27 

Markham.  Charles  H Dec.  30  8 

Marquis,  Don Oct.    14  70 

"    Oct.   21  38 

Marshall,  Su-  John Dec.  16  28 

Masloff Xov.  25  53 

Masters,  Hardin  Wallace.  .  .  .X'ov.  25  36 

Mathewson.  Park Oct.      7  60 

MaxweU,  W.  B Xov.    4  58 

McClure,  S.  S Oct.      7  13 

McCumber,  Senator  P.  J Xov.  11  12 

McDougal.  Marv  Carmack. .  .Xov.    4  38 

McFarland.  J.  Horace Dec.  30  20 

McKav,  Claude Oct.    28  33 

McKenna.  Reginald Oct.    21  13 

McKerchar,  J Xov.  11  28 

Meckel,  Frank  A Xov.  18  65 

Mellon.  Andrew Dee.   16  9 

Merryman.  Mildred  Plew.  .  .  .X'ov.  25  36 

Mever,  Eugene Dec.     2  64 

Meynell,  Ahce Dec.  23  34 

Michelson.  Charles Dec.   16  7 

Mihukoff.  Prof.  P.  X Oct.    21  19 

Millav,  Edna  St.  Vincent.  .  .  .Oct.    14  42 

Miller,  Maud  Murrav Xov.  11  48 

MilLs,  Enos  A Dee.     9  52 

Minor.  Anne  Rogers X'ov.  11  47 

MitcheU,  Gen.  Wilham Xov.  18  57 

Monett,  Osborn Dec.     9  24 

Montgomerv.  Helen  B Xov.  11  44 

Moore.  Alfred  S. Dec.     2  25 

Moore,  I.  Foster Xov.  11  24 

Morecroft,  Prof.  J.  H Oct.      7  26 

Morgan,  Angela Xov.  18  40 

'•      Dec.     2  38 

Morgan.  Jr..  J.  P Dec.  30  7 

Morgenlhau,  Helen Oct.    14  44 

Morgenthau,  Henry Oct.    14  44 

"      Xov.  25  30 

Morison,  Sir  Theodore Oct.    14  39 

Mosher.  Marv  S Dec.     9  56 

Moult,  Thonias Oct.    28  33 

Mueller.  Hermann Dec.     9  18 

MuUins.  Isla  Mav Xov.  11  42 

Mumford.  Marv  E Xov.  11  42 

Murry,  J.  Middleton Dec.  30  24 

Mussey,  Ellen  Spencer Xov.  11  52 

Mussolini,  Benito Oct.    28  46 

"      Xov.  11  20 


^-  Date     Page 

X 

Xazimova.  Mme.  Alia Xov.  11  40 

Xevins.  Allan Dec.  23  29 

X'ewl>erry.  Sen.  Truman  H..  .Dec.     2  16 

Xewton.  Dr.  Joseph  Fort ....  Xov      4  33 

Xicholson,  Bishop  Thomas.  .  .Dec.     9  7 

O 

Ober,  Frederick Dec.  16  54 

ODonnell.  Charles  L Dec.     9  36 

O'Grady,  M.  P.,  James Oct.    21  21 

Older.  ]\Irs.  Fremont Xov.  11  44 

Oleson,  Anna  D Xov.  11  58 

Ohn.  Dr.  Stephen  H Oct.    21  31 

O'Riordan,  Conal Oct.    21  38 

Osborn,  E.  B Oct.   28  28 

Osborne.  Edith Oct.   28  33 

Osborne.  Prof.  Ohver  T Dec.  23  24 

Otis.  EUen Dec.     9  36 

Owsley,  Alv-in  M Xov.  18  50 

Nov.  25  34 

P 

Paderewskd,  Ignace Dec.  16  31 

Paramananda,  Swami Dec.  16  36 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert Nov.    4  61 

Parker.  John  M Dec.     2  12 

Parkhurst.  Genevieve Nov.  11  34 

Patterson,  Antoinette  De  C. -Nov.    4  38 

Patterson.  Lucv Nov.  11  47 

Pearl,  Prof.  Ravmond Nov.  18  25 

Peary,  Mrs.  Robert  E Nov.  11  40 

Perry.  Armstrong Dec.     2  28 

Petrova,  Olga Xov.  11  54 

Pocock.  R.  I Xov.    4  68 

Poincare,  Ravmond Oct.    21  20 

Xov.  11  12 

Dec.  30  13 

PoU,  Dr Oct.    21  25 

Popoff,  Georges Oct.    14  60 

Post,  Charles  Johnson Oct.    21  35 

Poston.  Philander  D Dec.  16  33 

Power.  Prof.  Ralph  L Nov.  11  36 

f»rentiss,  Mark  O Oct.      7  32 

Oct.   21  11 

Price.  Clair Nov.  II  70 

Price,  Dr.  George  ^M Nov.  18  16 

R 

Radek,  Karl Oct.     7  10 

"     Oct.   21  17 

Raison,  Milton Oct.      7  36 

Rea,  Samuel Dec.  30  8 

Reberger,  Charles  A Nov.  11  29 

Record,  Prof.  S.  J Nov.  25  24 

Redhch,  Dr.  Josef Xov.    4  21 

Reichenow,  Eduard Oct.    21  54 

Reid,  William  A Dec.  16  58 

Rhodes,  Harrison Dec.  16  51 

Rice.  Dana Dec.  23  26 

Richards,  Lela  Horn Nov.  11  42 

Richardson.  W.  D Oct.    14  76 

Rinehart,  Marv  Roberts Nov.  11  57 

Rinn,  L Oct.    14  39 

Risdon,  P.  J Nov.  25  22 

Risque,  John  P Dec.  16  56 

Rockefeller.  Jr.,  John  D Nov.  11  9 

Roosevelt,  Theodore Nov.    4  51 

Rouze.  C.  F Nov.    4  24 

Roz,  Firmin Oct.    14  26 

Rule.  Arthur  R Oct.      7  40 

Rumsey,  Frances X'ov.    4  60 

Ruppert,  Jacob Dec.     9  7 

Dec.  16  72 

Russell.  Frank  H Nov.  18  57 

Russell.  Frederick  C Oct.      7  66 

Rutzebeck.  Hjalmar Nov.    4  65 

Ryan,  Thomas  Jefferson Nov.    4  10 

S 

Sabath,  Adolph  J Nov.    4  10 

Salsinger,  H.  D Dec.     2  57 

Saunders.  Francis Dec.  16  65 

Schauffler,  Robert  Haven Oct.    21  38 

Nov.  11  38 

Schevill,  Prof.  Ferdinand Nov.  11  69 

Schoff,  Mrs.  Frederick Nov.  11  421 

Scott,  Walter  Dill Dec.     2  32j 

Searles,  Ellis Nov.  11 

Seibold,  Louis Dec.  16 

Seibold,  Louis Dec.  23  51 


Date 

Hrlfridgo,  Marry  Gordon Oct.    14 

SeniioiU'ta,  l)iik(> Oct.    14 

Serviss,  (Jarrctt  1' Oct.    14 

Sheak,  W.  IhMiry Doc.     9 

Shears,  Dr.  Joseph  A Oct.    14 

Sherman,  (^aroHiie  B Dec.   16 

Slierwood,  Robert  E Nov.  18 

Siddvk,  Yaliva Oct.    14 

Silver,  llahhi  Abha  II Nov.    4 

Silverman,  Morris Nov.    4 

Skerrett,  Robert  C. Oct.    14 

Slosson,  Dr.  Kdwin  K Dec.     2 

Smith,  J.  W.  Ri.xey Dec.     <) 

Smith,  Nora  Archibald Nov.  18 

Smith,  Dr.  Roland  Cotton..  .  .Nov.  18 

Smoot,  Senator  Reed Oct.      7 

Sovereign,  W.  ,] Nov.    4 

Squier,  Emma-Lindsay Dec.     9 

Slandiford,  W.  S Nov.  25 

Starrett,  Vincent Dec.     9 

Steinmetz,  Dr.  Charles  P Oct.    28 

Nov.  2o 

Stevens,  Mrs.  W.  F Nov.  11 

Stewart,  Dr.  Donglas  II Nov.  18 

Stoddard,  Cora  Frances Oct.    28 

Stoddard,  Lothrop Oct.    14 

Stokes,  H.  P Dec.  30 

Straton,  Dr.  John  Roach Dec.  23 

Stratton-Porter,  Gene Dec.  30 

Strauss,  Henrietta Oct.    14 

Street,  John  P Oct.      7 

Streit,  Clarence Dec.     2 

Strong,  Mrs.  Arthur Oct.    21 

Stumpf ,  Prof.  J Oct.    21 

SuUivan,  Mark Nov.  18 

Nov.  25 

"        Dec.     9 

Dec.  23 

Sutherland,  Justice Dee.     2 

Swan,  Caroline  D Dec.  23 

Sylva,  Marguerita Nov.  11 

T 

.  Taggard,  Genevieve Dec.  30 

!  Talbot,  Dr.  F Nov.  11 
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Tallev,  Marion Nov.  25  28 

Tallcv,  Tnimuii  II Dee.    1(>  CO 

Tallock,  R.  R Dec.     9  .{O 

Tavlor,  Dr.  Longstreet Doc.     2  24 

Tehilcherin,  George Oct.    21  20 

Temple,  H Oct.    14  39 

Terlume,  Aniee Nov.  1 1  .")2 

Tetra/,/,ini,  Mme.  Luisa Oct.      7  30 

Th(  walis,  Dr.  Malford  W Oct.    21  22 

Tiiomas,  Marliia  Banning  .  .  .Nov.  IS  40 

Thomp.son,  Sir  Basil Ocl.    II  ,56 

Thompson,  Dr.  W.  Gilman..  .Dee.     2  61 

Thompson,  W.  II Nov.  11  8 

Thomson,  Dr.  Elihu Dec.   16  26 

Tlioms(m,  Prof.  J.  Arthur Nov.    4  2;; 

ThoHev,  Wilfred Oct.      7  36 

Tieknor,  (^iroline Oct.    28  26 

Tinkham,  Rep.  G.  II Dee.     9  9 

Tompkins,  Arthur  S Dec.  23  31 

Tonjoroff ,  Svetozar Dec.   16  40 

Townshend,    Major-Gen.    Sir 

Charles Oct.      7  7 

Townshend,    Major-Gen.    Sir 

(Tiarles Oct.      7  9 

Treves,  Bart.,  Sir  Frederick.    Dec.   16  70 

Trot/.kv,  Leon ■. Nov.    4  19 
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Turner,  Major  C.  C Oct.      7  51 

Turner,  Chittenden Dec.     2  30 
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UUman,  Wilham Nov.  18  66 
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Wiesenfelt,  Mrs.  Joseph Nov.     4  55 
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Wilhelm,  Donald Nov.     4  27 
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Wilson,  Frances  W Dec.  30  19 

Wilson,  Dr.  William Nov.  25  26 

Winter,  Mrs.  T.  G Nov.  11  58 

Wolflf,  William  Almon Dec.     2  40 

Wood,  George  A Oct.    14  26 

Woodward,  Louis  Burton  ....  Dec.     2  38 
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One  splendid  flower  may 
produce  a  thousand  seeds^ 

but  a  single  Mimeograph  is  capable  of  sow- 
ing intensively  unnumbered  fields— for  great 
harvests*    It  is  a  matter  of  unbounded  sur- 
prise  to  many  business  men  and  educators 

that  the  Mimeograph,  as  it  is  now  perfected,  has  the  wide 
range  of  action  that  makes  possible  the  beating  down  of 
important  costs  and  the  speeding  up  of  efficiency  in  so 
many  remarkable  ways.   It  is  something  more  than  a  rapid 
duplicator  of  bulletins,  blanks,  letters,  designs,  etc.    It  is  a 
mighty  cultivator  of  new  business,  an  inspiriting  device  for 
the  better  development  of  old  ground.    Its  easy  duplication 
of  all  kinds  of  diagrams,  drawings  and  line^work  on  the 
same  sheet  with  typewriting  has  added  tremendously  to  its 
usefulness.    And  its  great  speed  enables  the  turning  out  of 
forty  and  more  thousands  of  finely  printed  pages  in  any  work- 
day— at  almost  negligible  cost.    Let  our  branch  or  local  dealer 
show  you  how  it  can  infinitely  multiply  a  speedy  seeding  in 
your  several  fields.    Or  send  for  booklet  "L-IO"  and  all  informa- 
tion to  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Reading  Courses 

That    Brintr  the  University 

Into  Your  Home 

A  Master  Key  is  offered  you 
in  The  Ne'W'  International 
Encyclopaedia  Avhich  enables 
you  to  read  up  on  particular 
oranches  of  kno  L'dge  and 
become  thorough!}-  familiar 
with  them.  The  courses  of 
readine  and  study  arranged  in 
this  great  work  cover  34  broad 
subjects  including  Botany, 
Astronomy,  Physics,  !Music, 
Literature.  Religions.  Psychol- 
ogy, Gcolog\',  History,  Edu- 
cation. Sociology,  and  over  a 
score  of  others.  Written  con- 
cisely and  with  gripping  inter- 
est b}-  the  best  scholars  of  the 
day.  these  reading  courses 
form  an  unlimited  source  of 
home  instruction. 
Give  your  children  the  ad- 
vantage of  thi>  great  store- 
house of  knowl  (IfV-'  and  the 
hel[)  it  offers  the*"  in  building 
the  right  founcialion  for  suc- 
cess in  life. 


Mail  This  Coupon  for  free  Book 

DODD.  MF.AO  A  CO. 
♦43  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 

Sr-nd  nir  irw  thr  Ho  p.itic  l><>ok  and  full 
drtaiU  nt  thi*  low  prx  •-  .in'l  ra.<iy  trniis 
of     paynirnt     for      Ihr      .\c\v     Int'-rna- 

tional     Kncycl'ii lui     (Second     Kilition 

with  Litest  r?'\-|Mi(m!<  Also  tril  nic 
alK>ut  thr  monthly  livt  of  riucstiotis 
which  enable  me  to  \>in  a  piizc  every 
month.     L.D.      10-7-i^. 

N'amc 

Occupation 

\ddres!i 


"These  repeated  coal  and  railway  strikes — What  is  t/ie 
situation  back  of  than?" 

"I'd  like  to  have  some  positive  facts  regarding  Prohibi- 
tion." 

''What  has   brought  about  the   Gandhi  movement   in 
India?  " 

"Is  there  anything  in  this  idea  of  gland  treatment?" 
"Do  you  think  the  U.  S.  has  a  chance  in  the  competition 
for  the  world's  shipping?  " 

You  Can't  Get  Away 

From  Such  Questions— 

They  are  part  of  the  current  interests  of  ever\"  intelligent  man 
or  woman — }-ou  see  them  mentioned  daih-  in  your  newspaper 
— they  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  conversation  of  your 
friends.  You  are  not  \\-illing,  of  course,  to  guess  at  the 
answers,  or  to  evade,  or  to  keep  silent  altogether.  You  want 
to  hold  your  own  in  social  and  business  life.  And  to  do  so  you 
must  have  a  source  of  accurate  information  that  will  give  you 
a  background  knowledge  of  these  important  subjects  and 
clarifying  facts  whenever  you  need  them.  This  storehouse 
of  daily,  practical  information  is 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

For  it  is  an  instant  and  infallible  source  of  knowledge  on  all 
worthwhile  subjects  upon  which  you  desire  information. 
With  this  great  work  at  your  ser\ice  you  can  always  be  "the 
nuin  ivho  knows" — and  win  the  success  and  influence  that 
inevitably  come  \di\\  knowledge.  Don't  grope  3'our  way 
along  through  life  when  such  a  ready  question-answerer  is  at 
your  command. 

The  Xew  International  Encyclopa:dia  treats  many  thousand 
more  articles  than  any  other  encyclopanlia — thereby  assuring 
you  that  you  will  find  the  facts  you  want.  It  is  the  standard 
in  Ciovernment  Departments,  Libraries,  and  Colleges. 

This  Valuable  Book  Is  Yours 
Free — on  Request 

Send  now  for  your  copy  of  a  valuable  So-pagc  book  which  we 
will  send  you  without  cost  or  obligation.  It  tells  you  the 
whole  interesting  story  of  this  great  encyclopaedia — the 
national  reference  work  of  .\merica.  Simply  fill  out  and  send 
the  coupon  attached  and  this  book  will  be  mailed  you  im- 
mediately. . 

DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


A  Wealth  of 
New  Knowledge 
Is  Offered  You  In 

Extensive 
Revisions 

Just  Completed 

There  have  been  so  many 
new  and  important  de\elop- 
ments  recently  in  matters 
vital  to  ever}'  progressive 
man  and  woman  that  it  be- 
came necessar}?^  to  make 
extensive  revisions  in  The 
New  International  Ency- 
clopaedia and  add  to  it 
a  wealth  of  new  articles. 
These  important  revisions 
have  just  been  completed. 
They  give  you  full  informa- 
tion on  scores  of  such  sub- 
jects as  labor  problems, 
prohibition,  radio,  shipping, 
gland  treatment,  India,  Ire- 
land, Russia,  Japan,  armies 
and  navies,  taxation,  inter- 
national politics,  etc.,  etc., 
and  a  long  list  of  new  biog- 
raphies of  world  leaders  to- 
day. You  can  alwa\s  count 
on  The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia  for  accurate 
and  com]->lete  answers  to 
your  questions. 
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NEW  TRUTHS 

for  a 

NEW  AGE 

The  Lord's  Second  Coining 

How  does  He  come  ?  When  ? 
Where  ?  Four  leading  books,  600 
pages  per  book,  5c  each  postpaid. 

Send  for  catalogue 

The  American  Swedenborg  Printing 
and  Publishing  Society 

Room  305,      16  East  41sl  Street,     New  York 


Hi£h  School  Course 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified.  High 


School  Course  at  home  in 
"J    -.-  ----  ' — J-     Bfleetasll  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
id  the  leadiner  profeaaione.      Thia  and    thirty-six  other  praotiemi 
coanea  ar*  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 


aide  of  two  years. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

^•B*-  R-739     Oreial  Ave.  &  SStli  St. 


CHICACO 


IN  YOUR  SPARETIME 

Learn  law  with   only  instita- 
tion  Rriving  sarae  coursebycor- 
respondence  as  wad  given  for 
years  at  resident  classes  of  this 
college.    DEGREE   OF   LL.    B. 
CONFERRED.     One  year  busi- 
ness law  course  prepares  yon  for 
Buccess  in  business.    Law  trained 
business  men  In  demand.  Tbrea 
year  university  coarse  covers  pre- 
paration  for  bar  examination. 
Honey  back  K'narantee  If  notsBti36ed.  Low  fee, 
"easy  terms,  includes  complete  1921  tbirteen  volume 
"^   library,  text  maCertal  and  all  expenses.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK.   HAIMILTON    COLLEGE    OF    LAW 
Dept.  27  431   S,   0»arborn  St.»  Cbicago 

STAMMER 

it  yuu  stammer  attend  no  stammermj  school  till  you  ^et  my  large 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  a:id  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Correction."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
l.arge*^t  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  tne  wona.  ^\  rite  to<iay. 
The  North-\\>--tern  ^rhool.     2319  Grand  K\e,.      Mihvaukee.  \\'\s. 


Learn  in  spare  time  at  home 
Earn   $30— $35  a  week 

Every  woman  should  learn.  We 
train  Beginners, Practical  Nurses. 
Mothers  and  Religions  Workers 
by  our  Fascinating  Home-study 
Method. Leaain?  ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed  by  phyaicians.  Estab- 
lished 23  years. 

Earn  while  learning 

It  you  are  over  18  and  under  55 
years  of  ate  write  for  Illustrated  cata- 
log and  32  Sample  Lesson  Pages  with 
FREE  details  of  Money-Back  Guaran- 
tee and  FREE  NURSES  EQUIPMENT. 

ChiCBgo  School  of  Nnrslng,  Dept.  1 1 0, 421  Ashland  Blvd. Chicago 


Nerve  Control  and  How  To  Gain  It 

By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 

A  book  that  is  doing  vast  good  among  the 
nervously  "run  down"  as  well  as  the  ner\  ous  dys- 
peptics and  insomniacs.  It  is  full  of  sensible, 
practical  advice  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  con- 
ventional health  book. 

Cloth.    225  pages .    il  .25  net:  by  mail,  $1 .37 
fUNK  I  WAGNAllS  COMPANY  354-360  fourtli  Ave.,  New  York 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT 

By  H.  S.  McCAULEY 

SHOWS  you  exactly  how  to  cooperate  with  the 
newspapers  ia  getting  publicity.  If  you've 
ever  had  a  clash  with  the  press,  this  book  will 
show  you  why,  and  how  to  avoid  a  similar  oc- 
currence. So  far  as  we  know ,  there  is  no  volume 
of  similar  nature  in  print.  Written  by  a  news- 
paper man  with  years  of  experience,  who  knows 
that  newspapersrun  things  their  way  regardless 
of  what  you  may  do,  he  takes  you  behind  the 
scenes  and  shows  you  what  is  printable  as  news 
and  what  is  not. 

Indispensable  to  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
public  officials,  candidates,  teachers,  persons  in 
society,  advertising  men,  writers,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men. 

Small  l2mo.     Cloth.     122  pages.     Price  $1 .25,  net, 

at  hooksellCTs:  or  from  the  publisher.^!,  SI  .35  postpaid. 

Km  i  WAG^AllS  COMPANY.     ■    354-360  FOURTH  AVENUE    -    NEW  YORK 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
lENOGRAPHER 
'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profeaifon  that  otiers  mrn  and  W'>ini-n  rich  rowardii.  fanrinatinff 
work,  blfr  pay,  mxl  upi-ixi  tho  wav  fur  prumtitimi  to  hiuh  itxrruUvo 
poaitioHM  payinir  (dU  tu  $H)0  a  wot^k  and  iit>.  Many  of  Aniurlra'M  biv- 
irttttt  buslneaa  mun  and  womun  Kot  their  uUirt  bvruuH**  thvy  niaatrrcd 
etvnoirraphy.  Demand  fur  uxpert  Mtt-noKri»ph<ra  uiid  typlntn  alwaya 
oxc««da  th«t  Hupply  at  Halarltta  of  from  $30  to  $fA}  a  wi-<-k.  Tho  TuIIuhs 
Now  Way  makoa  you  un  expert,  onu  who  can  atari  inutalarife  aalary. 
Complete  courau  in  Mtiorthand  and  typewriting,  new  prlnciploH.  inaurea 
exceptional  nnued  and  accuracy,  i  ou  can  wrtlv  ani>rthand  the  new 
way  12r)  Co  \w  worilH  u  minute.  You  can  typewrltti  HO  to  100  word*  a 
minute  and  with  thin  spctMl  tfoes  accuracy  and  uaao  of  operation— no 
fatiiruuaa  with  the  old  way.  lUmorkable  methoda— remarkablertiaulta. 
You  learn  faater  the  Tullosa  Now  Way.  No  pruviotiH  ntenoirraphic 
ttchoollnir  nucoaaary.  Truin  at  homo  duHnir  your  aimru  time.  Only 
about  haU  UHual  cout—you  will  hecomn  a  far  more  u(llci<.-nt  ateooyra- 
pher— worth  raoro  money  than  the  averairu  rnjrht  from  thvatart.  If  al- 
ruadynetenotrrapheryou  nevertheleen  need  New  Way  traininK  inapeed 
typewriting,  for  no  inatti-r  iiow  iroutl  you  an*  in  nhnrthand.  you  can 
never  expect  thu  hitfh  eaifiried  position  until  yt>u  irrt  npffil.  real  npued 
and  accuracy  un  a  typewriter,  tjulckly acquirva  in  ten  aasy  laaaona. 
Will  Bend  you  free  our  amazioff  book,"liuw  to  lio  a  Hit?  Man'^  Itmht 
Hand."  It  telU  how  bustneaa  men  chooao  their  privutu  Hf*«-rL>tjiri<-a, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  poeitions.  Send  postal  ur  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  ore  intoreated  in  tho  comi)lote  Htenotrraphy 
cour.^f  or  tJifiipty  Bpeed  typewrit mtf .     No  obliiration  — write  to.luy. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,     103ii  ColleKe  Hill,     Springfield.  Ohio 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  in  1884  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading   institution  for   Dramatic  and  Expressional 
training    in    America.       Connecttd    uilh    Charles    Froh- 
man's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies. 
Fall  term  opens  October  26th.     For  information  apply  (o 
SECRETARY,  258  Carnegie   Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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I  .-Vre  you  compelled  to  bo  away  from  your  boy?    Is  he 

I  leading  a  contented,   happy,  out-of-door  life  with  a 

j  mother's  care  and  expert  individual   teaching? 

Square  House  in  the  country 

:  an  all-year  liome-school   for  boys   under   1.5,  makes 

I  scholarly,   Chri.stian  gentlemen.      Open  October  Hi. 

I  For  interview  write  Miss  J.  A.  Snellgrove,  Hotel  Judson,  N.Y. 


MISS  WOODS'  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Individual  training  will  develop  the  child  who  does  not 
progress  sati-;factorily.     i:4  mile-;  from  Phlla.    Booliiet. 

MOLLIE  WOODS  HARE,  Principal 
Box  160 Langhorne,  Pa. 

STAMMERING 

Its  correction  effected  at  Bogue  Institute.    An  institution 

witii  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only.  Founded 
1901.  Scientific  treatmentcombines  training  of  brain  \\nth 
s;)cech  organs.  SlronglT  KndorsPd  tiv  Mediral  I'rnfrssiiin.  288- 
pa  e  cloth-bound  book,  with  full  particulars  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers,  .-\ddress  BK.NJASII.V  .\.  ItOGl  E.  President, 
4:t<;s  Itogae  Building,!  14  I  N.  IllinoUStreet.  Indianapolis,  ladiaaa 
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"Is  Going  to  Church 
A  Duty?" 

6y  Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 

and  other  liberal  religious  literature  sent  FREE. 

Address:  F.  EVERETT,  Room  10-C 

25  Beacon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Course  in  2  Tears 


9  a  lawyer.    Law  trained  men 
__rn  big  money  and  occupy  top 
JpoBitions    In   Bocial,    businesa 
jbnd  public  life. 

$5,000  to  $10,000 

J  a  year  1 9  what  you  can  earn.  Our 
J  jmprovedaystem  euidea  you  step 

Jby  step  untilyou  have.passed  the 

Fbar  examination  in  any  state.  Low  cost,  easiest 
I  terms.  We  furnish  everythincr  including  complete 
I  Law  Library.    Send  for  free  catal  >(?. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
IO*Pt.  L.752         PrftKal  Av.  and  58th,       Chicago 
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■  BECOME  AN   EXPERT     

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  ealariee.  Tboasaods  of  finsa 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  \i.  S.  Many 
are  earnine  $3,000  to  |10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  in 
epare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting-  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookiieeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
IB  under  the  personal  eupervi^iun  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M., 
C-  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Inetructor.  University  of  Illinois; 
also  former  Director  of  the  IIMnois  Society  of  C.  P.  A.  'a,  and  of  tbe 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  is  assisted  by  a  larffa 
■taff  of  C.P.  A.  's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.   Writa  cow  for  mformatioo. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1052-H,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


You've  heaid  your 
neighbor  praise  the  Path- 
finder, the  wonderful  illustrated 
news  and  story  paper  published  at 
Washing-ton  for  people  everywhere.     This 
_  paper  is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world;  has 

half  a  million  subst  fibers.  Chuck  full  of  just  the  kind  of  reading 
you  want.  Unf^qualed  digest  of  the  world's  news.  Question  Box 
answers  your  questions.  Stunts  for  children:  real  fun  for  all.  Excit- 
ing serial  story  starts  soon.  Send,  15  cents  *  coin  or  stamps)  today 
for  this  hi^  $\  paper  13  weeks.  You  will  be  more  than  pleased. 
PATHFINDER,  639  Langdon  Sta.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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SHAKESPEAHi. 
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These  Four 

You  Must  Know 

— or  confess  yourself 
ignorant  of  the  best 
literature 


VrOU  have  always  realized  the  Importance  of  these 
•»■  four  sreat  writers — you  have  m»ant  to  know 
thorn  more  thorouKhly  than  a  mere  readlni;  of 
their  works  allowed.  Von  have  Intended  to  reap 
tlie  rich  harvest  ot  knowledue  which  they  offer — 

BUT  HAVE  YOU  DONE  IT? 

Have  you  understandinKly  read  them?  Con- 
sider this  seriously.  Think  of  the  priceless  store 
of  truth  and  wisdom  that  awaits  you.  You  will 
say  to  yourself, 

"I  ought,  for  my  own  sake,  to  read  and  under- 
stand these  greatest   books." 

DO  IT  NOW,  WITH  EASE! 

For  the  first  time  you  can  read  and  understand 
these  noble  works  in  the  light  of  a  great  .scholars 
iuterpretation. 

The  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Denton' J.  Snider 
illuminate  every  important  passage  In  the  Four 
Great  Literary  Bibles  of  the  world. 

DENTON  JAQUES  SNIDER— 
THE  INTERPRETER 

Europe  knows  this  great  interpreter  of  literature 
better  than  we  do.  His  earlier  work  on  Greece  Is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  great  book.s;  .-tudents 
of  Homer  and  Dante  have  found  his  interprelation 
a  necessity:  ills  commentary  on  (loet  he  is  a  standard 
work  in  Germany:  and  his  commentaries  on  .Shake- 
speare   are    regarded  ; among  the  best  in  England. 

Heretofore,  Dr.  .Snider's  instruction  has  been 
given  personally  to  limited  classes  of  students. 
Arrangements  have  just  been  made  to  ptiblish, 
in  uniform  style,  these  great  Commentaries,  with 
bis  nowly  written  Biography  of  each  poet. 

TITLES  IN  THE  SET 

The  set  comprises  Dr.  Snider"s  Commentaries 
on  Homer's  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Life.  :J  vols.: 
Dante's  Inferno.  Purgatory  and  Paradise,  and 
Life.  :J  vols.:  Shakespeare's  Comedies.  HLstorie-sJ 
Tragedies,  and  LiTe,  4  vols.;  Goethe's  Faust, 
Part  I,  Part  11.  and  Life,  3  vols. 

OUR  OFFER— A  BOOK   FREE 

By  eliminating  the  dealer's  profit  we  <!»in  offer 
the  complete  set  as  above  at  an  unhearo  of  price, 
Sl-'J-OO,  including  .free  a  copy  ot  Dr.  Snider's  de- 
lightful book  ot  travel.  A  Walk  in  Hellas,  which 
links  the  ancient  world  with  the  modern.  Send 
check,  draft,  or  T:;.,,iey  order  for  Slo.oO  with  the 
coupon  beiow.     AVe  ship  at  once,  prepaid. 

Fourteen  Superb  Volumes 

Library  Size 

Beautifully  printed  from  special  open  face  type, 
uniformly  bound  in  gray  cloth,  library  size,  with 
ornamental  jackets. 

filir  niiaranfpp-  "  ^'°"  <lo,°ot  find  the 
VUI  UUdldlllCC.  set  exactly  as  repre- 
.sented,  return  it  in  10  days  for  refund 
oX  your  money,   which   we  guarantee. 


14 


Volumes.  $21  00 
worth  of  books 

o"'y  $15.50 


SEND  I'lth'iVrs;  NOW! 


THE  WILLIAM  HARVEY  MINER  CO.,  Inc. 
712  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  Snider's  Commentaries  as  advertised,  sub- 
ject to  guarantee.     I  enclose  Slo.oO. 
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OXqw  to  brighten  up 
after  dusty  summer! 


Whene-cer  soap  comes 
into   contact   -^vith  the 
skin — use  I'vory. 


Ivory  Soap  comes  in 
a  convenient  size  and 
form  for  every  purpose 

Medium  Cake 

For  toilet,  balb,  nurtcry,  shampoo, 
r.nr  laundry.  Can  be  divided  in 
two  for  individual  toilet  use. 

Large  Cake 

Etpecially  for  laundry  use.  Alto 
preferred  by  many  for  ibe  balb. 

Ivor}'  Soap  Flakes 

Eipecially  for  ibr  vra>hbon'l  watb- 
me  of  delicate  i:armrnt«.  Sample 
packaret  free  on  request  lo  Divi. 
(ion  )8-J.  Depi.  of 
Home  Economic*. 
The  Procter  A  Gam- 
ble Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Obio. 


This  Unique  Book 
—FREE 

How  to  clean  a  piano, 
to  restore  erimy  uphol- 
ster>',  to  brigbten  and 
preserve  the  surface  of 
automobiles,  to  clean 
wicker  furniture,  to 
clean  and  revive  rugs 
and  mattine — tbeseand 
a  bundred  other  house- 
hold problems  are  solved 
for  you  in  ihis  book — 
"Unusual  Uses  of  Ivory 
Soap."  FRKK,  if  y<m 
write  10  Section  38J, 
Depanment  of  Home 
Economics.  The  Proc- 
ter A  Gamble  Co.,  Cin- 
annati,  Ohio, 


Winter  ahead ! 

Down  with  curtains,  off  with 
slip-covers  and  bed-spreads,  up 
with  rugs! 

And— 

'Good  morning.  Air.  Robin- 
son. Please  send  me  a  half 
dozen  cakes  of  Ivory  Soap, 
laundr>^  size,  right  away. ' ' 

Curtains!  Cretonne,  silk,  lace 
— all  their  bright  colors  and 
delicate  traceries  grimed  by 
open-window  fluttering — almost 
shout  with  relief  when  they  feel 
the  dust  and  soot  depart  in 
Ivory's  gentle,  safe  suds.  No 
fear  of  fading  or  tearing  for  them! 

And  Ivory  Soap  jelly  for 
scouring  rugs — 

Dissolve  half  a  large  cake  of 
Ivory,  shaved  in  3   pints  of  hot 


water,  and  let  cool.  Scour  rugs 
with  a  brush,  dipped  in  the  jelly, 
and  wipe  off  suds  with  a  damp 
cloth — all  the  colors  will  be 
restored.  Safe  for  the  finest 
Orientals!  For  complete  direc- 
tions see  booklet  referred  to  at 
left. 

Think  of  being  able  to  use 
economically  for  such  household 
cleaning  a  soap  as  fine  as  I'vory — 
so  fine  that  millions  of  people  pre- 
sence the  softness  of  face  and  hands 
'with  It  e-very  day. 

Have  you  ever  listed  the  seven 
desirable  qualities  you  think  a 
fine  soap  should  have.'  They 
would  probably  be: 

1  Purity  4  Mildness 

2  Whiteness  5  Abundant  Lather 

3  Fragrance  6  Easy  Rinsing 

7  "It  Floats" 

Ivory  Soap  has  them  all. 

PROCTER  ic  GAMBLE 


IVORY  SOAP  [f^   99^0^  PURE 


CT  wm0^ 
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WHY  THE  TURK  COMES  BACK  TO  EUROPE 


ONE  GREAT  AND  CLEAR  GAIN  from  the  World 
War,  in  the  opinion  of  a  numerous  host  of  observers, 
editorial  and  otherwise,  in  1918,  was  what  has  been 
called  the  "thrusting  forth  of  the  Turk  from  Europe,  where  he 
has  been  hke  a  dead  hand  upon  all  modern  progress  among  the 
Chi'istian  peoples  in  his  clutches,  and  where  with  a  bloody  hand 
he  made  the  Balkans  an  area  of  continual  war."  And  so  to-day- 
it  seems  a  melancholy  reversal  to  the  American  press  that  the 
Allied  terms  offered  to  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  should  allow  the 
Turk  to  reenter  Constantinople  and  Thrace.  "To  the  everlast- 
ing shame  of  the  AUies,"  begins  a  Boston 
Herald  editorial,  "the  Turkish  Army,  under 
command  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  fresh 
from  the  SmjTna  holocaust,  will  be .  per- 
mitted to  take  possession  of  eastern  Thrace 
where  a  large  non-Turkish  population  re- 
mains yet  unexterminated."  "The  AUies," 
the  same  editorial  ends,  "are  sowing  the 
seed  of  atrocity  on  atrocity,  and  war  after 
war  throughout  Eastern  Europe."  The  set- 
tlement is  denounced  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  as  a  "humihating  surrender  of 
principles  for  which  the  Alhes  fought"; 
"the  almost  fawning  document,"  the  Balti- 
more News  calls  the  note  to  Kemal;  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  laments  that  "once 
more  the  European  nations  have  lost  a  great 
opportunity — the  greatest  perhaps  in  history 
— of  ridding  Europe  of  the  fanatical  Turk";  and  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  despairingly  cries  out  upon  the  "Alhed  folly"  which  has 
made  fruitless  the  "heroic  sacrifices  of  the  Anzacs"  at  Gallipoli. 
Such  phrases  picked  at  random  are  sufficient  to  show  where  our 
papers  stand;  they  might  be  duplicated  by  the  score.  It  seems 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  the  Allied  note  gives  Kemal 
"virtually  everything  he  asks."  It  recalls  that  "when  the 
AUied  Ministers  issued  on  March  27  last  their  Paris  agreement 
for  a  Near  Eastern  peace,  they  made  a  genuine  effort  to  fix  upon 
just" terms,"  but  "in  everj^  change  made  from  the  Paris  agree- 
ment of  last  March,  the  new  offer  is  a  step  backward."  A 
glance  at  the  map  on  page  8  wiU  make  clearer  the  Evening  Post's 
argimient,  which  runs  as  follows: 

"Turkey's  principal  gain  is  that  the  line  in  Thrace,  instead  of 
running  from  Ganos  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier  in  such  wise  as  to 
leave  Adrianople,  Baba  Eski,  and  Kirk  Kilisse  in  Greek  hands, 
will  foUow  the  IVIaritza  River  and  give  these  three  towns,  with 
the  wide  strip  of  Eastern  Thrace  containing  them,  back  to  Turkey. 
The  ethnic  character  of  Eastern  Thrace  is  subject  to  dispute 
because  of  the  intermixture  of  Greeks,  Bulgars  and  Turks,  and 
the  displacement  and  destruction  of  population  by  the  Balkan 
and  World  Wars.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
three  towns  named  are  predominantly  Greek.  For  the  region 
as  a  whole  Director  Isaiah  Bowman  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society  states  that  the  population  before  1912  numbered  400,(XX) 


THE  heart  of  the  whole 
world  is  wrung  by  the 
frightful  tragedy  of  fire,  mas- 
sacre and  destitution  in  the 
Near  East,  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  helpless  refu- 
gees, many  of  them  widows 
and  orphans,  are  without 
food,  clothing,  or  shelter. 
Lack  of  space  forbids  us  to 
tell  all  we  would  like  to  say 
this  week,  but  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  next 
week's  issue  that  no  reader 
of  ours  can  afford   to  miss. 


Greeks,  250,000  Turks,  and  50,000  Bulgars.  Moreover,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Greek  government  of  mixed  populations  is 
preferable  to  government  by  Turkish  Nationalists,  while  the 
Greeks  have  established  an  effective  administration. 

"Whereas  the  Paris  agreement  prescribed  the  demilitarizalion 
of  explicitly  defined  areas  of  generous  size  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bosporus,  the  new  offer,  in  meekly  vague  terms,  suggests 
demilitarization  of  'certain  zones  to  be  fixt.'  While  the  Paris 
agreement  provided  for  continuance  of  the  capitulatory  regime 
protecting  foreign  economic  interests,  the  new  offer  nowhere 
mentions-  capitulations.  The  Paris  agreement  refused  to  allow 
the  Turks  to  introduce  conscription  in  Europe;  the  new  offer 
leaves  that  to  the  forthcoming  conference. 
Detailed  proposals  were  included  Avith  the 
Paris  agreement  for  '  the  full  and  adequate 
security'  of  minorities,  but  there  is  only  a 
general  provision  in  the  Allied  note. 

"In  short,  the  document  makes  a  series 
of  concessions  that  six  months  ago  would 
haA'e  been  held  intolerable.  What  the  Little 
Entente  will  think  of  the  grant  of  a  long 
common  boundary  to  Turkey  and  Bulgaria, 
we  can  easily  imagine.  What  a  legacy  of 
bitterness  the  settlement  will  leave  in 
Greece  is  equally  evident.  Great  Britain 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  fight 
single-handed  for  a  better  Thracian  settle- 
ment, since  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  is 
secured;  but  France  and  Italy  are  to  l)lame 
for  not  supporting  England  firmly  on  the 
terms  the  three  so  recently  promulgated. 

"The  one  bright  element  in  the  settlement 
is  the  invocation  of  the  League.  Interallied 
control  has  lamentably  broken  down,  and 
would  break  down  again  if  reestablished.  With  British  shipping 
in  the  ISIediterranean  nearly  UviGe  as  great  as  French  and 
Italian  shipping  combined,  with  the  British  Na\';>' easily  first,  the 
British  influence  at  the  Dardanelles  has  become  so  predominant 
that  France  would  rather  see  Turkej'  powerful  again  than  let  it 
continue.  But  the  issues  of  Near  Eastern  war  and  peace 
should  not  be  subject  to  such  international  rivalries,  and  the 
League  can  remove  the  control  of  the  Straits  to  a  sphere  where 
it  wiU  no  longer  worry  chancelleries — the  same  sphere  as  Danzig, 
now  under  League  control." 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  editors  can  find  nothing 
good  to  say  about  the  AUied  agreement  which  leaves  Asia  ^Nlinor, 
Constantinople  and  eastern  Thrace  to  the  Maritza  in  Turkish 
Nationahst  hands,  and  finally  tears  up  the  Treatj'  of  Scatcs. 
By  this  solution,  as  the  Washington  Star  notes,  "England  with- 
draws from  her  isolated  position,  and  the  solidarity  of  the  En- 
tente is  preserved."  Two  features  in  the  AUied  terms  to  Kemal 
seem  to  the  New  York  Times  to  be  of  marked  significance: 

"One  is  the  mere  fact  that  their  governments  are  to-day  in 
fuU  agreement.  By  whatever  concessions  or  adjustments,  the 
Near  East  policy  of  the  British  is  at  last  the  same  as  that  of 
France,  and  Italy  identifies  herself  -with  both.  This  witnesses, 
first  of  aU,  to  the  intense  desire  of  aU  of  them  to  avoid  another 
war.  It  was  the  common  danger  of  this  which  induced  them,  in 
the  end,  to  act  in  common.     And  the  Turks  -vs-iU  do  well  to  note 
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that  this  j,)int  action  to  secure  peace  implies  measures  in  unison 
to  resist  hosti'ities.  if  they  should  rashly  he  begun  by  Kemal. 

"The  other  striking  thing  is  the  purpose  to  place  the  control 
of  the  Dardanelles,  so  that  navigation  may  be  free  to  all  in  both 
peace  and  war.  in  the  hands  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Some- 
how, to  that  orgjinization  all  roads  lead.  There  it  stands  ready, 
a  piece  of  political  machinery  devised  for  such  emergencies  as  the 
present.  What  more  natural  than  to  seek  to  make  use  of  it? 
The  Turks  fortified  on  the  Dardanelles  could  not  be  trusted. 


Cop>TiKhted  by  Underwood  and  Underwood. 

THE   BEAUTY   THAT   WAS   SMYRXA. 

Thi-s  great  city,  with  its  docks  and  shipping,  its  warehouses  full  of  the  wealth  of  the  Levant,  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  shortly  after  the  Turkish  occupation  last  month.  To  the  horrors  of  the 
fire  were  added  those  of  murder  and  savage  plundering.  While  the  precise  responsibility  as  between 
Greeks  and  Turks  is  in  dispute,  the  fact  remains  that  scores  of  thousands  of  the  Clu'istian  people  of 
Smyrna  are  homeless,  destitute,  and  star\-ing,  and  dependent  for  life  itself  upon  chanty. 


Eng'and  in  charge  there  would  be  open  to  endless  suspicions  and 
jealousies.  Only  the  League  can  be  counted  upon  to  display 
the  high  impartiality  and  devotion  to  the  general  interest  which 
are  needed." 

It  seems  to  The  Times  that  we  ouglit  not  to  be  too  furious 
because  the  Turk  is  not  to  "be  turned  out  of  Europe  bag  and 
baggage": 

"We  are  seeing  events  in  the  Near  East  less  tinder  the  guise 
of  an  end-of-the-world  struggle  between  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and  more  as  a  sequence  of  the  World  War  which  has  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  most  practical  fashion  now  feasible.  France  and 
Italy  and  England  are  agreeing  on  a  policy  not  of  a  sort  to  shape 
jinfl  dominate  the  world  fifty  years  from  now,  but  to  surmount 
their  immediate  and  pressing  difficulties.  The  statesmen  con- 
cerned are  not  supermen,  but  simply  embarrassed  rulers  doing 
the  ix'st  they  can  to  avert  Avar  and  to  arrange  a  toleral)lc  settle- 
ment. Even  the  Turks  are  ceasing  to  appear  wholly  as  monsters 
of  iniquity,  and  are  seen  to  l)e  like  mortal  men  of  other  races 
near  them,  desirous  of  ntaining  their  ancient  capital  and  securing 
room  for  national  existence.  With  patience  and  fairness  and 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  it  ought  to  be  po.s.sible  to  ar- 
range a  .settlement  in  the  Near  East  which  will  assure  aini)Ie 
])rofecti()n  for  all  foreign  interests  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  for  the 
minority  po]>ulations,  thus  turning  aside  the  present  menace  of 
war  and  leaving  it  to  time  and  the  penetration  of  modern  ideas 
either  to  make  the  Ottoman  Powi-r  more  fit  to  continue  or  else 
to  be  got  rid  of  (iiially. 

"The  fact  that  Secretary  Hughes  now  gives  his  official  ai>- 


proval  to  ihe  terms  of.'ered  by  the  Allies  to  the  Turks  ought  to 
cause  certain  eyes  to  cease  to  roll  in  a  fine  frenzy." 

When  we  turn  from  contemplating  the  situation  as  it  appears 
to  calm  or  indignant  editorial  minds,  to  note  what  these  editors 
consider  responsible  for  the  existence  of  that  situation,  we  find 
papers  like  the  JManchester  Union,  Des  Moines  Register,  Philadel- 
phia Xorih  American,  and  Buflfalo  Xeivs  agreeing  that  Allied  jealou- 
sies and  conflicting  national  aims 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  Turk  comes  back  to  Europe 
unpunished  and  with  an  invita- 
tion to  join  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  deepnlj-ing  cause,  as 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
explains,  "is  the  persistence 
among  European  statesmen  of 
the  psychology  which  produced 
the  Great  War": 

"  That  psychologj' is  a  compound 
of  ambition  and  fear.  The  strug- 
gle that  lay  behind  the  Great 
War  was  the  struggle  between 
German  and  British  imperialism 
as  to  who  would  dominate  Eu- 
rope. The  struggle  for  domina- 
tion to-day  is  between  Britain 
and  France.  In  that  struggle  the 
petty  peoples  of  the  Balkans  are 
only  pa^wns.  The  next  phase  of 
it  will  be  a  battle  of  diplomacy 
for    Russia's   friendship." 

Another  explanation  offered  b.\- 
several  newspapers  is  that  the 
people  of  Europe  are  in  no  mood 
to  go  to  war.  As  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  points  out,  "while 
Lloyd  George  had  a  pretty  good 
casein  the  Dardanelles,"  his  peo- 
ple did  not  want  to  fight.  "And 
if  Lloyd  George  has  a  Gladston- 
ian  dishke  for  the  Turks,  he  also 
has  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
psychology  of  the  British  voters. 
So  England  joined  France  and 
Italy  in  a  pohcy  of  concession.  Hugh  Walpole,  the  British 
novelist,  on  landing  in  New  York  recently,  told  The  Times 
interA-iewer  that  he  thought  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
get  the  average  man  in  England  to  "fight  again  about  anything." 
Then,  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  points  out,  England 
had  also  to  keep  in  mind  "the  signals  of  danger  multiplying  in 
India  and  Egjpt,  and  the  anger  and  unrest  of  the  JVIoslem  world." 
So  the  Providence  News  sums  it  up  this  waj':  "The  Turks  will 
come  back,  just  as  brtital  as  ever,  representing  the  most  militant 
20,000,000  of  people  on  eartli,  and  come  ba<*k  because  British 
power  does  not  want  to  fight  the  reUgious  hordes  that  extend 
from  the  .^Egean  Sea  to  far-off  India,  and  even  into  China,  Japan 
and  South  Africa." 

Then  there  are  writers  who  can  not  help  recalling  that  the 
Turkey  with  which  the  AUied  Powers  have  to  deal  is  a  far  dif- 
ferent Turkey  from  the  one  which  the  Treaty  of  SeA-res  euAasaged. 
The  Turkish  people  haA-e  proved,  Avrites  WiUiam  L.  McPherson 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  "they  are  still  fighters  and 
stayers,  fired  by  an  unquenchable  patriotism."  They  haAc  just 
Avon  "a  triumph  on  the  battle-field,  recaUing  the  great  days  of 
Turkish  history."  Have  thej'  not  a  right,  asks  Mr.  McPherson, 
to  demand  "reinstatement  in  European  respect  and  a  reversal 
in  large  i)art  of  the  humilating  sentence  meted  out  to  her  in  the 
Peace  Conference,"  particularly  Avhen  jjractically  eA^erything 
that  Kenial  asks  has  been    agreed    to   in    preAious    interallied 
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settlemonts  rovisins  the  S^^TOs  Troaly?  Hu(,  after  all,  says  Mr. 
McPlierson  in  coiu'lusion,  (ho  Turk  is  roturiiinp:  to  EuroiJO,  not 
because  of  anything  that  has  been  said  or  done  by  Kuropoan 
diplomats  but  "because  the  zealotry  of  the  Asian  and  African 
Moslem  world  makes  ii  a  i)olitical  necessity  for  Great  Britain 
and  France  (o  allow  liim  to  return."  Whil(>  (he  Sprinfrfield 
Republican  apfrees  witli  many  of  its  cont(>mporaries  (liat  no 
Turkish  Government  should  be  allowed  in  Euroi)e  and  that  the 
"squuhd  rivalry"  of  (lie  Allied  Powers  must  hv  hchl  re-sponsible, 
it  can  not  liclp  observing  tluU: 

"All  the  calculadons  of  the  Allies  were  based  on  the  assum])- 
lion  that  Turkey  was  hopelessly  decadent,  and  that  they  had 
only  to  decide  how  to  di\-ide  the  spoils.  They  now  recognize 
that  they  ha\e  to  deal  with  a  patriotic  renascence  which  has 
already  de\eloped  surprizing  strength.  E\en  if  the  Po\v(>rs 
could  afford  a  new  war  it  would  iuAohe  great  and  far-reaching 
danger  and  might  spread  incalculalily.  Peace  is  essential,  but 
it  is  possible  only  through  frank  recognition  of  the  new  Turke.v 
that  is  arising  out  of  the  moribuiul  empire  of  the  Sultan. 

"If  the  progressive  spirit  shown  by  Kemal  and  his  associates 
can  be  turned  to  pacific  ends  it  would  be  the  best  of  all  solutions. 
In  the  protection  of  minorities  the  AUies  have  failed  dismally, 
and  no  very  hopeful  scheme  for  the  future  is  suggested.  If 
there  is  a  chance  for  the  growth  of  a  civilized  and  humane  govern- 
nient  in  Turkey  it  ought  in  every  way  to  be  encouraged;  as  'the 
Sick  Man  of  Europe'  Turkey  has  long  been  a  pest  and  a  menace. 
It  is  at  any  rate  highly  desiral)le  that  the  XationaUsts  have  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  under  the  conditions  of  peace. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  a  Turkish  government  of  any  sort  should 
be  reestablished  in  Europe." 

And  at  least  one  Englishman  who  knows  Turkey,  ^Vlajor- 
General  Sir  Charles  Townshend,  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  against 
Islam,  in  Egj-pt,  India  and  Arabia,  has  from  the  first  insisted  that 
the  Alhes  ha^-e  no  business  in  Constantinople,  and  that  the  only 
sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  restore  it  to  the  Turk.  As  the  General 
is  quoted  in  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post — 

"We've  got  to  get  out  of  Constantinople,  get  out,  get  out. 

"We  have  either  got  to  get  out  or  make  up  our  minds  to  ac- 
cept a  long  period  of  actual  warfare  and  of  an  increase  of  unrest 
and  upheaval  in  every  country  inhabited  by  Moslems. 

"If  we  are  fooHsh  enough  not  to  recognize  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  we  will  hav'e  the  whole  ^Mohammedan  world  rushing 
to  the  green  banner,  and  a  holy  war  of  such  magnitude  is  a  con- 
tingency which  neither  Great  Britain,  nor  even  France,  the  two 
great  Mohammedan  Powers  of  the  world,  can  contemplate  vAth 
anything  but  dismay. 

"Constantinople  and  Adrianople  are  Turkish  by  right.  It 
would  be  folly  to  give  them  the  whole  of  Thi-ace,  and  I  believe 
that  with  reasona1)le  negotiations  Kemal  will  easily  accept  the 
old  frontier  of  Adrianople  and  the  ^Nlaritza." 

In  connection  with  general  Townshend's  conclusions,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  The  Wall  Street  Journal  does  not  consider 
Great  Britain  to  be  influenced  by  fear  of  the  Turk  or  to  have 
been  out\\'itted  diplomatically.  This  INIetropohtan  daily  is 
convdnced  that  "British  diplomacy  looks  further  ahead  than 
that  of  most  other  countries." 

An  authoritative  explanation  of  British  poUcy  appears  in  a 
statement  made  by  Prime  }^Iinister  Lloyd  George  to  the  press. 
British  forces  in  the  DardaneUs,  were  strengthened  simply  for 
two  purposes:  "First,  that  of  securing  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits,  and  second,  that  of  preventing  this  prairie  fire  which 
devastated  Asia  from  crossing  the  narrow  seas  and  lighting  the  dry 
timber  in  the  Balkans."  A  British  militarj'  authority  is  quoted 
by  the  British  Premier  as  saying  that  the  evacuation  of  Ismid 
or  Chanak  immediately  after  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Sm3Tna 
might  have  had  a  sequence  which  would  have  made  "the  fire 
of  Smj-rna  pale."  The  British,  according  to  their  Prime  Min- 
ister, "are  not  putting  up  any  fight  about  the  sovereignty  of 
Eastern  Thrace,  but  peace  must  fu-st  of  all  be  stabilized  and 
its  conditions  must  be  known."  Circumstances  compel  the 
revision  of  the  terms  of  (he  Treaty  of  Sevres,  but,  insists 
Mr.  Lloyd  George, 


"Freedom  of  (lie  Straits  remains.  That  is  of  vital  inter«-st  to 
us  as  a  maritime  and  commercial  Power  and  to  civilization 
throughout  (he  world.  That  w«!  can  maintain,  and  (he  fight 
tha(  we  an>  !>uttitig  up  at  (he  present  m()menl  is  the  fight  to 
insur(>  thai  whate\cr  happens  at  the  peaec  conference  we  shall 
not  abandon  (he  policy  of  securing  the  freedom  of  (he  Straits.  .   . 

"I  wau(  tr)  make  i(  qui(((  clear  that  we  do  n-)t  want  a  second 
Gibraltar  in  the  Dardanelles.  We  want  the  League;  of  Nations 
to  keep  the  Straits  open  for  all  nations." 

There  is  a  tendency  to  .see  in  the  generous  term.s  offonsd  by 
the  Allies  to  Kemal.  a  disdnet  diplomadc  victory  for  France, 


A  PICTURE   OF   THE   FUTURE. 

"The  last  men  have  slain  each  other.      Xo\v  we   have  to  start    from 
the  beginning  again." 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


and  an  enhancement  of  French  prestige.  Diplomats,  observes 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times,  now  "predict  that  within  three 
years  Turkey  vvill  be  the  ally  of  France.  Further,  they  predict 
France  Tvill  gain  poHtical  control  of  Europe — which  would  be  no 
limited  control,  but  comparable  to  that  hegemonj-,  to  prevent  the 
Germans  securing  which  the  World  War  was  fought."  On  the 
other  other  hand,  the  Xew  York  Times  considers  "the  most 
expensive  luxury  in  France  to  be  the  Quai  d'Orsaj'" — 

"By  its  recent  Turkish  poHey  it  has  abandoned  the  theory 
that  there  was  a  moral  difference  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  late  war,  and  that  massacres  of  unresisting  noncombatants 
were  a  token  of  a  lower  state  of  ci\"ilization.  It  has  proclaimed 
that  former  enemies,  no  matter  how  hopelessly  unprogressive 
they  may  be,  no  matter  how  stained  with  cruelty,  may  hope  to 
have  the  support  of  one  of  the  Allied  Powers,  if  its  interest  inclines 
that  way." 

France,  observes  the  X"ew  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  jealous 
of  British  predominance  in  the  Near  East,  has  been  "eurrving 
favor  with  the  Turkish  XationaUst  movement"  and  pursuing  a 
poUey  wliich  means  "the  turning  back  of  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion."     The  Journal  of  Commerce  believes  that: 

"When  the  American  people  really  understand  this  we  shall 
undoubtedly  see  even  more  markedly  accelerated  the  unfortunate 
cooling  of  friendship  for  France,  which  has  been  so  evident  since 
the  Washington  Conference.  And  France  can  not  afford  to  lose 
the  friendship  of  the  American  people,  even  tho  she  humble 
her  commercial  rival  in  the  process." 
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THE  RISE  OF  KEMAL  A^D  HIS  TURKS 


» 


TllK  ANCIENT  C^RY  OK  FEAR  bcfoiv  llu<  inviision  of 
Eur()i)(>  by  tlio  infidd  Turk  rings  imvw  throujrh  (Miris- 
tondom.  Consrogatioiis  an<l  assemblies  send  u])  llioir 
])rayors  for  protoclion  afjfainsl  this  lureditary  terror,  and  inon(>y 
and  supplies  are  collected  for  the  imperiled  Christian  minorities 
in  the  Near  East,  where  the  flight  of  the  Oreeks  in  th<>  "most 
disastrous  defeat  in  liistory"  demolished  the  barrier  lately  built 
to  keep  the  Turk  out  of  Europe.  On  tlio  other  liand,  all  o\-er  the 
^Tohammedan  world  also,  money  and  supplies  are  gather«>d  l)y 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  and  prayers  are  uttered  to  Allah 
that  he  keep  victory  ad\  ancing  under  the  standard  of  the  Cres- 
cent. The  Mohammedan  is  devout  as  is  the  Christian,  and 
loyal  to  the  cause  wJiose  triumph  adds  a  new  chapter  to  the  age- 
long conflict  pivoting  on  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  where,  to  adapt  a  sentence  of  Lord 
!Morley's,  "religion  and  r;i.ce,  the  two  incendiary  forces  of  Ixistorj', 
shoot  jets  of  flame  from  their  undying  embers." 

THE  TURKS  FiasT  FOOTHOLD  IX  EUROPE 
When  IMohammed  II  took  Constantinople  in  1453  and  estab- 
lished the  Turks  in  Euro]^e,  we  are  told  that  he  began  the  era  of 
modern  history  as  contrasted  to  that  of  ancient  times  and  of  the 
griddle  Ages.  "When  the  Turk  was  read  oiit  of  Europe  by  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  it  is  pointed  out,  this  fact  coincided  Avith  the 
end  of  an  era,  involving  the  eollai)se  of  the  three  proud  dj-nasties 
of  Romanoff,  Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollern,  and  with  the  creation 
of  a  new  set  of  States  in  Europe.  Nearly  five  centuries  ago  the 
Turk  swung  himself  across  the  narrow  waters  of  tlie  Bosporus, 
WTites  James  Gustavus  V.'hiteley  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
and  captured  Constantinople,  the  "imperial  city,  which  had 
stood  for  a  thousand  years  as  the  capital  and  stronghold  of  the 
Eastern  Cliristian  Empire."  Up  to  loO  years  ago  the  Grand 
Turk  held  all  of  Greece  and  the  Balkans  as  well  as  the  southern 
part  of  wliat  is  now  Russia,  this  writer  reminds  us,  and  all  efforts 
to  get  the  Turlc  out  of  Europe  had  lieeu  futile.  But  he  goes  on 
to  say — 

"About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Russia  put  the 
skids  imder  him,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  gradually  slid 
down  toward  the  door  which  opens  on  Asia  Minor.  It  seemed 
that  his  days  were  numbered  and  he  became  known  as  the 
'Sick  ]Man  of  Europe.'  But  he  was  kept  alive  by  the  great  Pow- 
ers, who  could  not  agree  as  to  which  of  them  should  inherit  Con- 
stantinople and  the  guardianship  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  of  the  Bosporus.  Napoleon  had  said  in  his  time, 
'The  possession  of  Constantinople  means  the  empire  of  the 
world.'  Perhaps  it  does  not  mean  quite  all  that,  but  the  Little 
Corporal  had  a  good  eye  for  strategical  positions,  and  the  World 
War  has  proved  the  importance  of  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles. 

"Ever  since  the  days  of  Catherine  the  Great,  Russia  has 
wanted  to  possess  Constantinople.  The  Straits  constitute  her 
oidy  passageway  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  been  extremely  annoying  to  her  to  have  the  key  to  her 
southern  doorway  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  Power.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  England  to  keep  Russia 
bottled  up.  A  Russian  fleet  issuing  from  the  Dardanelles  could 
menace  England's  route  to  India  and  endanger  the  Indian  Em- 
pire itself.  Consequently,  British  diplomacy  enderaored  to  keep 
the  'Sick  Man'  alive  (but  not  too  strong)  and  to  maintain  him 
at  Constantinople  as  janitor  of  Russia's  southern  exit. 

"'To  keep  the  Turkish  corpse  alive,  or  at  least  standin<T,  is,' 
said  Guizot,  '  a  traditional  folly  of  the  Enghsh  nation.'  However, 
England  persisted  in  her  'traditional  folly,'  and  by  various 
treaties,  to  which  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  were  parties, 
the  Sultan  was  retained  at  Constantinople  as  guardian  of  the 
Straits  and  was  bound  'to  prohibit  all  foreign  ships  of  war  from 
entering  the  Bosporus  or  the  Dardanelles  as  long  as  the  Porte 
is  at  peace.'" 

What  Guizot  called  England's  "traditional  folly"  seemed  to 
■work  to  her  advantage  for  many  j'ears,  IMr.  Whiteley  notes, 
yet  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "one  point  had  been  OAer- 
looked."    It  had  never  been  contemplated  that  the  "Sick  Man," 


wliotii  lliinlaiid  had  "raised  from  tjii'  diad,"  would  consort  with 
e\  il  (•omi)aiiioMs,  or  that  ho  "would  have  hiul  the  bjul  manners 
to  lock  the  gat(^  of  th(«  iJiack  Sea  in  the  faee  of  his  jireserAer." 
But  just  this  hai)i)ened  when  tin*  Sultan  east  his  lot  with  the 
Kaiser,  "resulting  in  the  tragedy  of  (Jalli|)oIi  an<l  the  i)rolonga- 
tion  of  the  World  War,"  Mrites  this  informant,  who  )>roceeds: 

"Then  England  repented  her  'traditional  folly,'  and  Lloyd 
George  declared,  amid  much  ai)[)lause  in  the  House  of  Coimnons, 
that  th(>  Turk  must  l)e  driven  out  of  Furope.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  it  was  proposed  that  a  strip  of  territory  on  each  side  of 
the  Straits,  including  Constantinople,  should  be  a  sort  of  neutral 
zone  administ(>red  by  the  League  of  Nations  through  an  inter- 
national commission;  that  the  remains  of  European  Turkey 
(Tiirace)  should  be  gi\-en  to  Greece,  and  that  the  Turks,  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  were  still  fighting  in 
Asia  Minor,  should  b<;  driven  back  into  the  hills  of  Anatolia. 
The  Treaty  of  Sevres  has  never  been  ratified.  The  Nationalist 
Turks  under  Kemal  kept  on  fighting  and  kept  on  objecting. 
La 4  spring  the  Allies  offered  the  Turks  considerable  concessions, 
including  a  part  of  Thrace,  if  they  would  quit  fi-.?hting  and  be 
good,  but  the  proposition  did  not  suit  Mustapha  Kemal. 

"To-day  the  situation  is  worse.  Kemal  has  chased  the  Greeks 
out  of  Asia  JNIinor  and  is  demanding  the  restoration  of  Con- 
stantinople and  all  of  Thrace,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  besides. 
It  is  a  man-sized  proposition  for  the  Allies  to  handle,  and  the 
situation  is  specially  awkward  on  account  of  the  fact  that  En- 
gland has  been  backing  Greece  while  ?>ance  is  disposed  to  be 
friendly  with  the  Turks,  avIio  are  neighbors  to  her  .Syrian  man- 
date. 

"In  the  meantime  the  IMoslem  woT-ld  has  been  getting  restive, 
and  it  Avould  seem  that  sometliing  will  have  to  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  Turks  and  to  quiet  Islam.  But  w^hat?  Whatever  conces- 
sions are  made,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  Allies  will  con- 
sent to  return  the  Straits  to  Turkish  control.  The  guardianship 
of  the  Straits — which  Disraeli  described  as  'one  of  the  highest 
functions  of  pubUc  dut}^' — is  too  important  a  job  to  be  confided 
to  any  one  Power,  for  this  waterwaj-  is  the  only  outlet  to  the  sea 
for  Southern  Russia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Armenia  and  Georgia, 
as  well  as  for  Hungary  and  Czecho-Slovakia  via  the  Danube." 

THE  TURKISH  NATIONALIST  LEADER 
The  chief  personage  in  the  drama  of  bloodshed  and  diplomacy 
by  which  the  Turks  are  led  again  to  the  threshold  of  Europe,  we 
are  told,  is  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  leader  of  the  Nationalist 
Turks,  who  has  achieved  eminence  not  only  as  a  military  strate- 
gist but  as  a  statesman  also.  Whether  his  statesmanship  is  as 
profound  as  his  military  mind,  it  seems,  must  be  shown  by 
events  to  come.  IMeanw'hile  a  British  military  authority,  Major- 
General  Sh  Charles  Townshend,  contributes  to  the  London 
l^imes  the  following  portrait  of  the  new  Grand  Turk: 

"Piercing  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  a  diminutive  close-cropped 
mustache — these  are  the  saUent  features  of  Kemal  Pasha,  the 
force  behind  the  Turkish  push,  that  imprest  me  when  I  met 
him  face  to  face  at  Konia  only  a  month  ago.  He  is  a  man  of 
middle  height,  and  he  wore,  at  the  time  of  our  meeting,  plain 
clothes — the  knickerbocker  breeches  Avere  well  cut  and  rather  in 
the  English  style — sporting  stockings,  and  on  his  head  the  uni- 
versal 'Kalpak'  of  astrakhan,  in  a  larger  size  than  usual.  The 
distinctive  and  useful  feature  of  this  'Kalpak'  is  that  it  may  be 
worn  with  either  uniform  or  plain  clothes.  In  appearance  it 
closely  resembles  the  fur  caps  of  the  Russians  and  the  Persians." 

General  Townshend  goes  on  to  say  that  as  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  judge,  Kemal  "is  adored  by  the  Army  and  the  populace, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  propaganda  agents  stri^-e  to  represent 
that  there  are  diAisions  in  the  Kemalist  ranks."  In  Constanti- 
nople, it  is  aA-erred,  actually  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Turks  are 
for  Kemal,  and  the  Turks  in  Anatolia  "support  him  to  a  man." 
We  read  then: 

"His  orders  are  obeyed  implicitly,  his  rule  is  an  iron  one 
beneath  the  A-ehet  glove,  and  under  him  the  GoA'ernment  of 
Nationalist   Turkey  AAorks   smoothly  and  well.     His  will  is  law. 

"Kemal  Pasha  speaks  little  unless  it  is  on  a  subject  Avhich 
AitallA-  interests  him;    then  he  is  eloquent.     For  example,  one 
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nigrht  when  dining  wTth  me  we  diseust  for  a  long  time  Napo- 
leon's campaign  of  Austerlitz  in  ISOo.  This  campaigrn  pro\-ides 
one  of  the  ^•ery  few  examples  where  Napoleon  attacked  the 
enemy's  center;  his  usual  method  was  to  hold  his  adversary 
in  front  with  a  minimum  part  of  his  force,  whilst  he  delivered 
his  principal  effort  against  one  of  the  enemy's  flanks. 

"When  I  went  in  to  dinner  I  certainly  had  no  idea  that  I  was 
going  to  have  a  discussion  on  Napoleon's  strategy  and  higher 
tactics.  We  both  agreed  that  Napoleon's  doctrine  is  as  valuable 
to-day  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  I  discovered  that 
Kemal  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Napoleon's  campaign  in 
Italy  in  1799.  I  mention  this  in  order  to  show  that  Kemal  is 
a  close  student  of  military  history — as  everj'  soldier  who  aspires 
to  military  warfare  must  be. 

"Laljorious  and  indefatigable  to  the  point  of  excess,  Kemal 
is  always  at  work,  and  possesses  a  wonderful  grasp  of  European 
politics  and  affairs.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  his 
education  was  purely  a  military  one  received  at  the  Eeole  de 
Guerre  in  Constantinople.  He  was  in  the  Tripoli  campaign, 
and  later  served  in  several  theaters  of  the  war;  his  best  ser\ice 
was  in  the  defense  of  Gallipoli,  and  it  was  for  this  ser^-ice  that 
Liman  von  Sanders  had  him  promoted  to  the  command  of  an 
army.  He  was  afterwards  on  the  tottering  front  of  Palestine, 
where  the  Turks  in  the  final  stages  were  hopelessly  outnumbered. 

■"Kemal  was  Inspector-General  of  the  Turkish  Army  in  Asia 
!Minor  after  the  Armistice  in  191S,  and  his  patriotism  came  into 
prominence  after  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Allies,  when  the  Nationalists  ran  to  arms. 

"Kemal  is  a  patriot;  he  is  out  for  liberty  and  independence 
— Turkey  for  the  Turks — and  he  desires  peace,  but  an  honorable 
peace.  His  terms  are  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Asia  IMinor 
by  the  Greeks.  He  says:  'How  can  I  trust  assurances  that  the 
Greeks  will  evacuate  after  four  months,  as  was  said  in  the  Paris 
Conference  last  IMarch.  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  London 
Conference  last  year,  during  an  armistice,  the  Greeks  suddenly 
launched  their  offensive! 

"'Will  you  try  to  persuade  us  that  the  British  Government 
did  not  know  of  that  offensive  being  prepared"?'  he  remarked  to 
me.  'If  you  can  convince  me  of  that,  then  can  you  persuade 
me  that  the  British  Government  could  not  have  stopt  that 
offensiAc  by  raising  a  finger? ' " 

WHO  THE  TURKISH  XATIOXALISTS  ARE 
Authentic  information  about  the  genesis  and  aims  of  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  is  found  in  a  Turkish  bi-monthly,  Birlik 
(New  York),  whose  editor  tells  us  that  when  the  armistice  with 
the  Turks  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  the 
British  and  their  allies  "immediately  forgot  their  pledges  and 
there  followed  the  Allied  in%"asion  of  the  GaUipoli  peninsula  and 
Constantinople."  A  certain  numl-;er  of  "self-respecting  and 
more  virile  Turks,"  he  relates,  escaped  to  Anatoha,  and  there 
organized  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of  Angora.  The 
Assembly  prepared  a  declaration  of  Turkish  rights  which  is 
known  as  the  National  Pact,  and  as  defined  by  this  informant, 
mea,ns — 

"1.  Abandoning  claims  to  territories  inhabited  by  Arab 
majorities,  but  considering  the  rest  of  Turkey  as  a  political, 
racial  and  religious  unit. 

"2.  Lea%-ing  the  status  of  Western  Thrace  to  be  decided  by 
its  own  inhabitants,  but  not  accepting  any  compromise  for 
Eastern  Thrace. 

"3.  Acceptance  and  support  of  the  rights  of  minorities  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  decided  upon  by  the  Powers  in 
regard  to  the  minorities  in  the  case  of  newly  created  States. 

"4.  Unconditional  restoration  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits,  giving  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  interested  Powers 
in  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  for  commerce  and  communication. 

"5.  Recognition  of  the  political,  economic  and  judici:il 
indei)endence  of  Turkey. 

"The  National  Pact  also  pro^^des  for  the  complete  autonomy 
of  the  »rstwhil<'  Turkish  subjects  in  the  non-Turkish  territories." 

In  pursuance  of  its  objects,  this  Turkish  editor  says  further, 
the  Grand  National  Assembly  "decreed  resistance  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Asia  Elinor  by  the  Greeks,  and  their  advance  toward 
Anatolia."  lie  adds  that  "this  started  the  Greco-Turkish  war, 
i".  which  th«'  Greeks  received  every  kind  of  support  from  En- 
gland,   whose   imperialistic    aims  required    the   prostration   of 


Turkey,  which  v%ould  facilitate  the  annexation  of  the  latters 
possessions — Palestine,  ^lesopotamia  and  Constantinople." 
We  read  then: 

"In  1920  the  Allied  Powers  concluded  among  themselves  an 
agreement,  now  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Se\Tes,  which  was  the 
culmination  of  the  work  of  the  spoliation  of  Turkey.  This 
treaty  was  not  accepted  bj'  the  Angora  Turks  and  has  up  to  this 
day  remained  unratified  by  the  Turks  as  well  as  the  Allies 
themsehes,  the  Kemalists  continuing  the  struggle  for  the  freedom 
of  Turkey. 

"In  the  years  of  1920  and  1921  several  conferences  took  place 
between  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  and  the  Allies,  but  no  substantial 
change  in  the  Treaty  of  Se\Tes  cmild  be  secured  from  the  Allies. 
The  Angora  Government,  however,  succeeded  in  concluding 
several  separate  treaties  with  different  Powers  in  Europe  and 
Asia — Soviet  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Ukraine 
and  Caucasian  Republics,  most  of  these  recognizing  definitely 
the  right  of  the  Turk  to  the  provision  of  The  National  Pact." 

This  Turkish  spokesman  proceeds  to  point  out  that  these 
treaties  were  concluded  "between  the  various  Powers  and  the 
Grand  National  Assembly  at  Angora,  and  not  with  the  Go^■ern- 
ment  of  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople."  He  tells  us  that  the 
Sultan  had  been  "forced  by  the  Allies  to  declare  the  Kemahsts 
as  traitors  to  Turkey,"  and — 

"The  Angora  Assembly  finding  the  Sultan  and  his  Govern- 
ment prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  \irtually  their 
puppets,  declared  themselves  to  be  free  from  all  obhgations  to 
the  Sultan,  claiming  at  the  same  time  that  the  Angora  Govern- 
ment was  the  real  Government  of  Turkey  and  the  onlj'  one 
entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Turks.  This  claim  of  the 
Kemalists,  altho  denied  by  the  Sultan's  Government,  received 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Constantinople  Turks,  who 
increasingly  began  to  look  to  Kemal  as  their  emancipator. 
To-day  the  entire  Turkish  population,  not  excluding  the  Sultan 
himself,  heartily  supports  Kemal  and  recognizes  his  Government 
as  the  sole  Government  of  Turkej-." 

THE  MOHAZMMEDAX  WORLD  AXD  AXGORA 
Through  all  these  years  of  war  between  Turkey  and  her  ene- 
mies, we  read  further,  the  Mohammedan  world  has  been  watching 
with  extreme  concern  and  grave  anxiety  the  heroic  struggle  of 
the  Angora  Nationahsts  against  Greek  aggression  and  British 
encroachment  on  Turkish  lands,  and  it  is  declared  that — 

"Hundreds  of  millions  of  the  followers  of  Islam,  to  whom 
Turkey  has  been  the  symbol  of  Islamic  glorj'^  and  the  seat  of  the 
Caliphate,  and  as  such,  the  defender  of  the  Moslem  faith  and 
its  holy  shrines,  have  looked  upon  their  acti\"ities  as  a  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  prestige  of  Islam.  In  India,  Persia, 
^Mesopotamia,  Afghanistan,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Morocco, 
in  short  everj-where  where  the  worshipers  of  Allah  inhabit  the 
land,  hearts  beat  in  unison  ^\nth  the  defenders  of  Anatoha  and 
Constantinople.  Thej'  regard  the  Government  of  Angora  to 
be  the  real  Cahphate  and  its  head  the  real  Cahph. 

"The  ^Moslems  from  all  these  countries  have  been  subscribing 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Angora  Assembly  and  sending  hundreds 
of  their  young  men  to  fight  along  with  the  Nationalists  against  the 
callous  endeavors  of  their  enemies  to  demolish  this  last  strong- 
hold of  Lslam.  Every  triumph  the  Kemahsts  have  scored  sinci> 
their  drive  against  the  Greeks  has  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
Moslems  the  world  over;  and  hopes  are  re^^ved  that  despite  all 
the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  allies,  the  Turks 
shall  not  be  wiped  off  the  map  of  Europe  as  easily  as  John  Bull's 
imperiaUsm  would  desire." 

Of  striking  illumination  on  the  relations  between  the  National- 
ist Turks  and  the  So\"iet  Russian  Government  is  the  remark  of 
Karl  Radek,  made  in  the  ^loscow  Isi'iestia  just  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Greek  defeat.     He  said: 

"Turkey  can  find  no  salvation  outside  of  a  close  alliance  with 
the  proletarian  revolution.     This,  of  course,  does  not   prevent 
her  from  concluding  peace  with  the  Western  Imjierialists.  should      j 
an  occasion  present   itself.     But    the  Turkish   people  must   re-     , 
member  that  it  is  only  through  cooperation  with  Russia  that    j| 
they  can  achieve  their  national  aims." 
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PROFITEER:     "ITS  ALMOST  AS  CiOOD   AS  A  WAR:'  CARRYING   IT  HOME. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  iho  St.  Louis  Post-Dispalch.  — Enright  in  the  New  York  World. 

AS    DE^rOCRATS    VIEW    THE    XEW    TARIFF. 


A  TARIFF  THAT  WILL  STRETCH 

INSTEAD  OF  BEING  SETTLED,  the  tariff  schedules,  after 
twentj^  months  of  discussion,  are  rendered  uncertain  by 
the  very  act  of  the  President's  signature.  Instead  of 
permanent  tariff  rates,  M'e  ha\'e  "elastic  provisions"  in  the  new 
law  which  -nill  permit  President  Harding',  if  he  so  desires,  to 
rexise  tariff  rates,  mthout  reference  to  Congress,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission.  Whether  these 
proAnsions  constitute  a  danger  to  consumers,  or  whether  they 
will  be  used  to  safeguard  the  American  buying  public  is  the 
question  that  is  now  a  matter  of  sharp  controversy  in  the  press. 

Not  only  do  these  new  "elastic  pro\-isions"  of  the  tariff  law 
vest  the  Chief  ExeeutiAe  with  the  power  of  changing  tariff  rates 
either  upward  or  downward  to  suit  varying  economic  conditions, 
but  he  receives  from  Congress  authority  to  substitute  American 
valuation  for  foreign  valuation,  proAided  he  does  not  thus  bring 
about  an  increase  in  tariffs  which  will  more  than  cover  the 
difference  of  production  costs  at  home  and  abroad.  These 
"elastic  proAnsions"  are  of  ^ntal  interest  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  contend  Democratic  Senators,  for  under  them  the 
President,  "if  he  so  desires,  can  more  than  double  the  effective- 
ness of  the  tax  on  the  American  people."  The  Democratic 
New  York  Times,  however,  observes  that  "the  country's  pro- 
tests against  the  exeessivelj'  high  rates  are  basis  for  behef  that 
tlie  President  will  reduce  some  of  them.  But  which  ones?  And 
how   much?" 

Both  the  independent  Washington  Star  and  WiUiam  Allen 
White,  editor  of  the  Republican  Emporia  Gazette  agree  that  the 
"flexibility"  feature  of  the  tariff  law  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  that  it  represents  a  "distinct  personal  triumph  for  Mr. 
Harding,"  as  the  Star  puts  it.  It  means,  moreover,  that  "the 
(ioAernment  is  centralized  just  that  more  in  the  President," 
writes  Air.  White  in  the  RepubUcan  New  York  Tribune,  which 
strongly  disapproves  editorially  of  these  elastic  proA-isions. 
"But,"  notes  this  experienced  poHtical  observer,  "it  enables 
Congress  to  wash  its  hands — and  they  are  dirty  enough — of  the 
whole  miserable  mess."     In  The  Tribune's  opinion — 

"The  President's  new  job  is  not  an  enviable  one.     The  pas- 


sage of  the  Bonus  Bill  v/as  an  obvious  effort  l)y  Congress  to  evade 
blame  and  shift  responsibility  to  Mr.  Harding's  shoulders,  but 
the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill  is  an  effort  to  shift  a  far  greater 
responsibility  to  the  White  House.  Congress,  in  short,  makes  a 
hopeless  confusion  of  its  tariff"  tinkering  and  then  puts  it  up  to 
the  President  to  s^xve  the  country  and  the  Repxiblican  party 
from  the  consequences  of  its  blundering.   ... 

"Stable  rates  are  absolutely  essential  both  to  the  importer  who 
wishes  to  buy  goods  abroad  and  to  American  manufacturers 
who  wish  to  make  goods  here.  Large  in\'estments  of  capital  are 
involved.  Contracts  must  be  made  calling  for  deliAery  over 
many  months.  If  rates  are  to  be  constantly  raised  or  lowered 
there  is  certainty  for  no  one.  Neither  foreigner  nor  American 
has  a  proper  basis  upon  which  to  do  business,  and  the  consumer 
inevitably  suffers.  Such  confusion  jields  neither  trade  nor  pro- 
tection. .  .  . 

"The  country  has  had  experience  with  Air.  Harding's  high 
motives  and  will  to  do  right,  and  it  trusts  him  as  it  does  not  trust 
Congress.  It  knows  that  he  would  not  abuse  any  powers 
intrusted  to  him.  But  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  should  not  be  left  dependent  upon  the  chance 
of  one  personality." 

Moreover,  points  out  The  Tribune  in  another  editorial, 
"these  elastic  proA-isions  are  hkely  to  upset  business,  and  they 
are  sm-e  to  subject  Mr.  Harding  to  that  exhaustive  political 
pressure  which  is  usually  brought  to  bear  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and  Aleans  Committee." 

The  Democratic  LouisA-ille  Courier-Journal,  however,  is  more 
concerned  with  that  elastic  proWsion  which  says,  in  effect,  that 
when  the  President  declares  the  American  valuation  basis  "he 
shall  not  further  raise  the  duties  levied  on  it."  As  The  Courier- 
Journal  explains: 

"The  bill  invests  the  President  with  the  power  to  raise  or 
lower  duties  not  more  than  50  per  cent.  But  when  he  substitutes 
American  valuation  for  foreign  valuation,  as  he  is  authorized  to 
do  by  Congress  in  transferring  to  him  its  own  powers,  he  auto- 
matically raises  duties,  in  many  instances  far  more  than  .50  per 
cent.  For  not  only  does  the  American  plan  prescribe  a  higher 
basis  for  assessing  duties,  but  it  is  a  basis  which  is  usually  built 
upon  a  duty  on  a  dutj%  and  often  on  a  pyramid  of  duties." 

"But  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  President  will  abuse 
the  pri\-ilege  granted  by  Congress  in  this  regard,"  thinks  the 
Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.)     In  fact,  maintains  the  Republican 
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New  York  Herald,  "this  is  one  of  the  few  good  features  of  the 
Tariff    Law;    wht-n    excessive    duties    result    in   increasing   the 
cost   of   U\ing,  the  President  can  lower  the  rates."     Continues 
The  Herald: 
"  If  it  were  not  for  this  pro\-ision  the  public  would  have  no  road 


THE  FAR:\IER  and  "HIS"  NEW  TARIFF 


/    HOWS  -THM"  FOR.     \ 


LOOKS  LIKE  IT  HAD   ALL  GONE   TO   TOPS. 

— Carmack-  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  I'Cliicago). 


of  escape  from  greedy  price-fixers  willing  to  go  the  limit  iinder 
tariff  rates  that  have  been  made  scandalously  high.  But  with 
that  pro\-ision  in  the  law  anybody  can  take  a  complaint  of 
profiteering  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  President,  and  the 
rate  can  be  adjusted  forthwith.  JNIoreover,  when  economic 
conditions  are  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations,  as  they  have 
been  since  the  war,  the  verj'  best  tariff  of  to-day  might  become  a 
very  bad  tariff  to-morrow.  There  should  be  a  quicker  and  an 
easier  way  to  meet  rapidlj'  changing  conditions  than  with  the 
slow  legislative  procedure,  and  the  flexible  rate  power  of  the 
Chief  Executive  is  that  way." 

"Congress  is  necessarih'  slow  to  take  action  in  schedule  re- 
vision," we  are  reminded  by  the  independent  Repubhean 
Indianapolis  Star,  while  the  independent  Detroit  Free  Press  goes 
on  to  point  out  the  benefits  which  should  accrue  from  the  recent 
action  of  Congress: 

"One  very  important  reason  which  moved  Congress  to  adopt 
this  plan  was  the  unsettled  conditions  in  nearly  all  of  the  great 
centers  where  the  United  States  buys  and  sells.  Any  fixt 
tariff  would  soon  be  out  of  line  with  the  markets  it  was  intended 
to  affect;  and  the  flexible  tariff  is  the  answer  which  Congress  has 
given  to  this  problem.  But  there  were  many  members  of  Con- 
gress who  wished  to  lodge  greater  power  in  the  Tariff  Commission 
because  they  believed  they  saw  a  Avay  through  the  Commission 
to  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  log-rolling  which  is  so  large  a  factor 
in  the  making  of  everj-  tariff  l)ill.  Thej'  hope  that  the  new  plan 
will  result  finally  in  a  tariff  based  upon  economic  fact  and  not 
ui)on  the  exchange  of  favors  among  local  interests. 

"If  the  country  should  decide  before  the  next  presidential 
election  that  this  hope  has  been  fulfilled,  the  prospect  that  execu- 
tive discretion  will  continue  to  play  a  large  part  in  all  future  tariff- 
making  will  be  bright.  Under  such  a  system  the  country  might 
escape  the  disturbances  due  to  repeated  general  revisions  of  the 
tariff  such  as  it  has  been  obliged  to  endure  for  many  years;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of  unwholesome  political  influence 
arising  from  the  financial  interest  which  industry  has  in  everj' 
national  election  would  disappear." 


**  Tl — >0R  A  MESS  OF  TARIFF  POTTAGE  of  dubious  value 
the  farmer  is  practically  selling  his  birthright,"  is  the 
way  the  Kansas  Citj-  Star,  one  of  the  most  influential 
spokesman  of  the  P*rogressive  RepubUcans  of  the  farming  section 
of  the  ^liddle-West,  now  \-iews  the  agricultural  pro\'isions  of  the 
new  tariff  law.  But  the  Des  ]Moines  Cajrital,  another  Repubhean 
journal  in  a  great  farming  State,  maintains  that  "all  persons 
interested  in  the  farmers  of  this  eountrj-  mil  be  pleased  with  the 
arrangement  for  their  protection  from  the  cheap  land  and  cheap 
labor  of  other  countries."  Here,  then,  is  a  di\'ision  of  opinion 
OAer  the  real  good  the  farmers  will  deri-ve  from  tariff  schedules 
enacted  for  them  and  insisted  upon  by  the  "farm  bloc"  in 
Congress.  And  the  same  di^■ision  appears  in  the  ranks  of  the 
farm  weeklies.  The  approval  gi^-en  bj-  several  agricultural 
editors  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  under  a  protective  tariff 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country  have  prospered  and  a  similar 
prosperity  should  result  from  the  protection  of  farm  products. 
"The  judgment  of  most  farmers,"  The  Ohio  Farmer  (Cleveland) 
claims,  "calls  for  protection  of  farm  products  on  a  basis  parallel 
^\^th  the  protection  given  manufactured  articles,"  and  The 
Kansas  Farmer  (Topeka)  holds  that  this  demand  has  been 
met  in  the  present  bill: 

"This  is  the  first  time  agriculture  has  ever  had  a  square  deal 
in  a  tariff  bill.  In  shaping  the  bill  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  had  a  big  job  on  its  hands,  but  did  its  work  well." 

"The  McCumber-Fordnej-  bill  is  the  fairest  measure  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  country  in  a  generation,"  says  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  (Rep.)  from  the  Far  West: 

"It  does  not  discriminate  against  one  section  or  another;  it 
is  as  fair  to  the  South  as  to  the  North,  to  the  West  as  to  the  East. 
The  UnderRood  law  was  a  gross  discrimination  against  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  nation." 

Discussions  of  the  "effectiveness  of  the  bill  for  the  farmer" 
have  centered  around  the  wool  and  wheat  schedules.     Answering 


THE    KOAD   TO  FOKEIGX   MARKETS. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatcn. 


the  charge  that  "wool  growers  get  but  httle  while  the  i)ubhc 
loses  much,"   The  Kansas  Farmer  contends: 

"In  reply  to   the  charge  that  the  duty  asked  on  wool  will 
add  $4  to  a  suit  of  men's  clothing  the  Farm  Bureau  replies  that  it 
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Bacon 

Rice 

Wheat 

Cuban  raw  sugar 

Cheese 

Raw  wool 

Milk 

Oats 

Eggs 

Almonds 

Lemons 

Potatoes 


Pa>jnc-Aldrich 
Republican 
Tariff,  1909 

4  cts.  lb. 
2  cts.  lb. 

25  cts.  bus. 
1.35  cts.  lb. 

6  cts. 
33  cts. 

2  cts.  gal. 
15  cts.  bus. 

5  cts.  doz. 
4  cts.  lb. 

1 3^  cts.  lb. 
25  cts.  bus. 


requires  9.S  pounds  of  proaso  wool  to  iuiuiul'i>('tun>  cloth  for  Jiii 
all-wool  suit  of  clothes,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  tiiis  Avool  at  the 
average  price  reeeiA-ed  for  wool  last  Acar  of  20  cents  a  pound  Avould 
come  to  $1.96,  providing  only  virgin  wool  is  used." 

"How  do  the  clothing  men  figure  that  there  should  bo  a  $10 
advance  in  their  price?"  asks  The  Rural  Xcw  Yorker: 

"It  is  doubtful  if  4  pounds  of  virgin  wool  enter  into  the  aver- 
age suit.  The  proposed  tarifT  on  wool  is  less  than  the  duty 
under  the  present  'emergency'  law,  and  most  of  the  cloth  now 
being  sold  is  made  from  'free'  wool,  imported  last  year  at  the 
very  lowest  price  in  histor3\     Where  do  thej'  get  that  $10?" 

"The  manufacturers  of  woolen  cloth,"  says  Wallaces'  Farmer, 
owned  by  the  family  of  the  present  Republican  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  "have  been  telling  the  consumer  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  five  dollars  more  per  suit  for  liis  clothes  this  year,  due 
to  the  demands  of  the  sheep  farmer  for  protection.  This  is  as 
merry  a  little  lie  as  has  been  put 
forward  in  the  public  prints 
for  some  time,  but  no  doubt  it 
has  had  its  effect." 

But  to  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural journals  and  to  those 
daily  papers  with  a  farming 
chentele  the  farmers  are  only 
sitting  down  to  a  Barmecidal 
feast.  "One  need  not  be  a 
bearded  prophet,"  says  The 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer 
(Pittsburgh),  "to  foretell  that 
farmers  will  see  some  day  that 
their  supposed  representatives 
have  been  badly  outswapped 

in  this  tariff  trading."  "The  net  result  of  the  new  tariff,  as 
far  as  can  be  foretold  now,  will  be  to  take  from  the  farmer 
several  dollars  in  increased  prices  of  manufactured  goods  for 
every  dollar  that  he  gains  through  protection  on  his  own 
products,"  is  the  view  of  The  Prairie  Farmer  (Chicago).  It 
is  "imaginary  benefits"  the  farmers  receive,  according  to  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.).  "The  farmer  has  been 
hoodwinked;  he  is  a  paper  beneficiary"  is  the  claim  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.),  and  "had  not  the  Senate  farm  bloc 
entered  into  a  plundering  partnership  with  other  interests  this 
'tariff  of  abominations'  could  never  have  been  passed,  they 
could  never  have  mustered  the  effrontery  necessary  to  pass 
it."  With  the  farmers  sitting  in,  "the  tariff  now  represents 
the  composite  selfishness  of  the  country,"  declares  the  New 
York  Commercial.  And  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
"the  farmer  who  expects  any  material  benefit  from  this  law  will 
find  himself  asking  his  Representatives  in  Congress  awkward 
questions  before  a  year  goes  by,  and  they  will  probably  promise 
to  make  bad  worse,  being  as  ignorant  as  himself." 

"The  tariff  on  corn  is  the  worst  swindle  in  the  bill,"  is  another 
analysis  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  the  "farm  tariff  pottage 
brewed  in  Washington."      As  the  IMissouri  daily  argues: 

"With  this  country  raising  around  three  billion  bushels — 
unless  the  hot  winds  have  played  too  much  havoc — what  effect 
win  the  annual  imports  of  a  few  million  bushels  be? 

"The  test  of  the  tariff  on  wheat  is  how  it  has  worked.  The 
emergency  tariff  became  effective  May  18,  1921.  It  provides 
a  25-cent  a  bushel  levy.  Only  5  cents  more  is  proposed  now. 
The  25-cent  duty  was  to  do  wonders.  Yet  wheat  has  gone 
down  and  dovni  until  now  it  is  well  below  a  dollar  on  the  farm. 
That's  not  theory;  it's  fact.  The  tariff  hasn't  sent  the  wheat 
down.  But  it  has  been  utterly  ineffective  in  keeping  it  up,  and 
so  will  the  new  tariff  be.  That's  because  the  wheat  price  de- 
pends upon  a  world  market.  The  most  that  is  claimed  for  the 
wheat  schedule  is  that  it  may  influence  northern  spring  wheat 
some  6  cents  a  bushel.  They  have  to  use  charts  and  diagrams 
to  draw  roundabout  curves  to  show  where  it  benefits." 


TOO  MANY  MEN  GOIN(;  TO  COLLEGE.'' 


T^ 


111-:  SPKCTACLK  of  several  hundred  of  the  new  slu- 
_  dents  of  Harvard  walking  the  streets  of  Cambridge  at 
M  night,  temporarily  houieli-ss,  because;  the  new  eu!iii)us 
accommodations  were  already  overcrowded  on  Harvard's  287th 
opening  day,  was  the  n<'ws  dispatches'  contribution  to  the  di.s- 
eussion  of  the  question  whelher  there  are  "too  many  men  going 
to  college"  that  is  raised  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  Dr.  Hopkins  in  his  address  to  the  .student  body 
at  the  opening  of  Dartmouth's  acad(!mic  year  had  stated  that 
the  "opportunities  of  higher  education  ought  to  bo  increasingly 
restricted  to  an  aristocracy  of  brains,  compo.sed  of  theinteilec- 
tuallj^  alert  and  eager,  if  demoera^;y  is  to  become  a  quality 
product  rather  than  one  of  quantitj'."  Dr.  Hopkins's  novel  idea 
caught  the  immediate  attention  of  the  pubUc  and  the  neigh- 
boring Manchester   Daily   Mirror  gives   this   quotation   of  his 

revolutionary  ideas  on  modern 
education: 


RATES  ON  FARM  PRODUCTS  IN  THREE  TARIFFS 


Underwood 
Democratic 
Tariff,  1913 

Free 

1  ct. 

Free 

1  ct. 

20  per  cent. 

Free 

Free 

6  cts. 

Free 

3  cts. 

3^ct. 

Free 


Fordney- 
McCumber 

Tariff 
2  cts. 
2  cts. 

30  cts. 
1 .  76  cts. 

5  cts. 

31  cts. 
214  cts. 

15  Cts. 
8  cts. 
4H  cts. 
2  Cts. 
50  Cts.  per  100  lbs. 


"Too  many  men  are  going 
to' college.  'The  opportunities 
for  securing  an  education  by 
way  of  the  college  course  are 
definitely  a  pri\ilege  and  not 
at  all  a  universal  right.  The 
funds  available  for  appropria- 
tion to  the  uses  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  not  limit- 
less and  can  not  be  made  so, 
whether  their  origin  be  sought 
in  the  resources  of  public  ta.xa- 
tion  or  in  the  securable  bene- 
factions for  the  enhancing  of 
private  endowments. 

"It  consequently  becomes 
essential  that  a  working  theory  be  sought  that  ■will  cooperate 
•with  some  degree  of  accuracy  to  define  the  individuals  A\ho 
shall  make  up  the  group  to  whom,  in  justice  to  the  public  good, 
the  privilege  shall  be  extended,  and  to  specify  those  from  Avhom 
the  pri\nlege  should  be  withheld. 

"This  is  a  twofold  necessity,  on  the  one  hand,  that  men  incapa- 
ble of  profiting  bj'  the  advantages  which  the  coUege  offers  or 
indisposed  shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  useful  work  to  spend 
their  time  profitlessly,  in  idleness  acquiring  false  standards  of 
liAing,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  contribution  which  the 
college  is  capable  of  making  to  the  lives  of  competent  men  and 
through  them  to  society  shall  not  be  too  largely  lessened  by  the 
slackening  of  pace  due  to  the  presence  of  men  indifferent  or 
wanting  in  capacity." 

Chancellor  Brown,  speaking  for  New  York  University,  states 
that  he  does  not  think  there  are  too  many  college  men  and  that 
the  saturation  point  is  far  distant : 

"It  has  been  shown  by  the  Army  tests  during  the  war  that 
from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  men  had  the  capacity  to  pursue 
college  courses.  There  are  too  many  college  students  if  then- 
mere  number  prevents  us  from  giving  a  fit  training  to  the  des- 
tined leaders  of  men  within  the  next  generation,  but  we  can  not 
admit  this  without  confessing  a  certain  bankruptcy  of  inventive 
resourcefulness,  a  limitation  which  as  thinking  men  we  can  not 
accept.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  large  part  of  the  recent 
expension  of  universities  answers  to  the  call  of  our  industries." 

There  can  not  be,  maintains  the  New  York  Times,  too  many 
men  going  to  college,  if  "those  who  do  go,  are  'educable'  and  if 
the  college  reaUy  educates  them  when  they  go  and  does  not  lead 
them  away  from  really  productive  work,  out  of  s\Tnpathy  AA-ith 
their  families  and  "wdth  those  who  with  their  hands  'support  the 
fabric  of  the  world.'"  Then,  too,  insists  S.  S.  McClure,  editor 
of  McClure' s  Magazine,  "there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can 
segregate  the  'aristocracj'  of  brains';  no  test  yet  dcAnsed  that 
can  determine  what  prospective  student  is  going  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunity-."     He  appeals  to  history — 

"We  have  had  twenty-nine  presidents  of  the  United  States. 
The  college  man  may  be  justly  proud  that  nineteen  of  them 
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have  been  college  graduates.  But  among  the  other  ten,  Avho 
had  no  college  education,  we  find  Lincoln  and  Washington." 

The  Boston  Globe  sums  up  the  progress  of  higher  education 
and  the  effort  of  democracies  to  raise  the  standard  of  men,  but 
it  finds  that  in  the  end  what  counts  is  not  brains,  but  character: 

"Democracj"  (at  least  so  much  of  it  as  we  have)  attempts  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  mass  intelligence  certainly  to  the  estate  of  a 
grammar-school  training.  This  undertaking  is  relatively  new  in 
the  world;  it  is  a  thunderingly  difficult  enterprise,  and  we  are 
only  learning  how  to  do  it  as  we  go.  Naturally  we  only  make 
a  part-Avay  success  of  it. 

■"Our  principal  difficulty  is  this:  Our  mass-education  has  to 
train  millions  of  youngsters.  Obliged  to  train  them  in  bulk,  we 
end  by  making  them  all  very  much  alike,  in  speech,  clothes, 
manners,  information,  and  ways  of  thinking.  Their  brains  are  a 
species  of  'standardized  quantity  production.'  Xow  progress  is 
not  furthered  by  people  being 
as  much  as  possible  alike.  It 
is  furthered  by  their  being 
different,  being  indi%-idual,  be- 
ing themselves.  'All  progress.' 
says  Spencer,  'is  differentia- 
tion.' This  ('quantity  system 
of  mass-education  stifles  indi- 
■viduality.  It  is  true,  democ- 
racy requires  mass-education; 
but  it  also  requires  some- 
thing more — the  independent 
thought,  speech,  and  action  of 
highly  indi^^dualistic  people; 
and  this  requirement  in  our 
educational  system  we  have 
yet  to  meet,  and  must  meet. 

"As  for  saying  that  too 
many  men  are  going  to  college, 
what  is  that  but  in\'iting  an 
enormous  extension  of  State 
universities  (not  always  the 
most  successful  kind)  by  a  na- 
tion which  has  shown  abundant 
willingness  to  dig  down  into  its 
pocket  for  popular  education? 

"All  talk  of  an  'aristocracy 
of  brains'  remains  necessarily 
superficial.  For  higher  educa- 
tion trains,  and  must  train, 
mainly  the  conscious  intel- 
ligence. But  there  is  some- 
thing that  goes  higher  and 
deeper  than  conscious  intel- 
ligence— too  high  and  too  deep 
for    measuring — and     that    is 

personality.  Beyond  the  conscious  intelligence  which  education 
can  discipline  lies  the  something  greater,  which  we  call  character. 
It  is  no  respecter  of  birth,  money,  en^dronment,  intellectual 
agility  or  cultural  training.  It  is  the  only  ■winner  in  the  race 
which  ends  only  with  life,  and  the  age  of  high  school  and  college 
is  usuallj-  too  early  to  decide  who  has  it  or  has  it  not." 

A  few  facts  about  the  present  attendance  at  the  universities, 
and  its  growth  since  1900,  will  be  interesting.  The  enrolment 
of  students  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  "Statesman's  Year  Book,"  was  ll.'j,271,  in  19(X); 
184,712,  in  1910;  237,108,  in  1915,  and  290,106  in  1918.  The 
enrolment  this  year  is  over  the  300,000  mark,  and  well  on 
toward  400,000.  So  there  are  now  three  students  in  the  univer- 
sities to  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  New  York  City 
i.s  not  usually  looked  upon  as  a  university  center,  but  in  1921 
there  were  .52,882  students  attending  its  three  colleges:  Columbia, 
now  the  largest  university  in  the  world,  had  26,(X)6  students; 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1.5,-362;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 11, .514.  The  second  largest  university  is  the  University 
of  California  with  an  enrolment  of  17,909.  Universities  with 
an  enrolment  of  over  ten  thousand  students  are  the  great  imi- 
versities  of  Michigan,  with  10,.527;  Illinois,  10.198;  Minnesota, 
10,711;  Penu.'^ylvauia,  14.030;  Wisconsin,  10,307,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  12, .576. 
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"WILL  THEY  LIKE   WHAT  I  BI^OUGHT  HOME?" 

— Cassel  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  World. 


BRICKS  AND  ROSES  FOR  CONGRESS 

TKUE,  MORE  BRICKBATS  THAN  BOUQUETS 
are  thrown  at  the  Sixtj'-seventh  Congress,  at  the  close 
of  its  second  session,  as  a  reward  for  its  seventeen 
months  of  almost  continuous  labor.  Neither  Repubhcans  nor 
Democrats  are  spared  in  the  wholesale  indictments.  Yet,  as 
one  prominent  independent  Democratic  daily  observ^es,  "the 
record  to  date  of  the  67th  is  neither  as  good  as  its  apologists 
would  have  the  country  believe,  nor  as  bad  as  its  critics  aver." 
"The  record  is  by  no  means  a  partj'  one,"  maintains  the  inde- 
pendent Pro\'idence  Journal.  The  main  trouble,  as  the  inde- 
pendent Republican  ^Manchester  Union  sees  it,  is  that  "Congress 
was  required  to  do  the  impossible."  Called  into  session  less  than 
two  and  a  half  years  after  the  Armistice,  it  is  admitted  by  impar- 
tial observers  that  to  find  reme- 
dies for  conditions  for  which 
there  were  no  precedents  was  a 
task  that  would  have  tested 
the  abihty  of  any  Congress, 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  session  were  the 
passage  of  the  new  tariff  law, 
with  its  elastic  provisions;  the 
ratification  of  the  treaties 
growing  out  of  the  Limitation 
of  Armaments  Conference;  and 
the  passage  of  the  Bonus  Bill, 
which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  foUo^^ing  are 
some  of  the  other  important 
measures  passed  by  Congress, 
as  gleaned  from  Washington 
dispatches: 

It  provided  for  the    reduc- 
tion of  the  number   of  Army  j 
officers   to  meet   the    require 
ments  of  the  decreased   Armj 
of  125,000   men. 

It  created  a  foreign  debtj 
commission,  with  five  members! 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  refund  or  convert  and 
extend  the  time  of  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of 
foreign  obligations. 
It  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  reUef  of  the  starving  j 
Russian  people. 

It  pro^"ided  for  a  Federal  Fuel  Distributor  and  also  for  a  fact-j 
finding  commission  of  seven  members  to  investigate  the  coal' 
industry. 

It  appropriated  S17.000.000  for  the  construction  of  additional!] 
hospitals  for  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau. 

It  appropriated  half  a  miUion  dollars  to  enable  the  Attorney-^ 
General  to  prosecute  war  frauds. 

Furthermore,    writes   Congressman   Guy    U.    Hardy    (Rep., 
Colo.),  in  The  Xational  Republican  (Wash.),  "the  nation's  debt! 
has  been  cut  S1.CKX),000,000  in  one  short  year,  and  the  running 
expenses  of  the  Government  have  been  cut  below  what  they  were 
two  years  ago   by  over  §1,000,000,000.     The  payroll    of    the] 
Government,  including  Army,  Na^y  and  ci\'ilians,  has  been  cut! 
from  1.186,0.52  persons,  the  1920  figures,  to  about  777,000  fori 
the  fiscal  year."     Senator  Smoot  (Rep.,  Utah)  furnishes   still] 
other  complimentary-  figures: 

"It  enacted  the  budget  law,  under  which  the  economy  pr 
gram  of  this  Administration  was  made  possible. 

"It  reduced  the  public  taxes  $818,000,000  a  year,  the  bulk 
which  is  lifted  from  the  family  and  indi\'idual  of  average  income 

"It  found  5.{X)0.000  men  idle.     To  prevent  further  aggravi 
tion  of  the  unemployment   situation  it   enacted  the  restrictiv^ 
immigration  law. 

"It  found  agriculture  facing  ruin.     To  relieve  the  situation 
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— Brown  in  the  OliicaK"  Dfiihj  \cirs. 


re\'ived  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  It  passed  the  farmer's 
emergency  tariff.  It  increased  the  funds  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bank  in  the  sum  of  $25,000,000.  It  enacted  the  Sweet 
law,  which  created  the  Veterans"  Bureau. 

"  It  found  the  country  officially  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany 
and  Austro-Hungary,  and,  by  a  joint  resolution,  reestablished 
peace  with  these  two  nations." 

"The  public,"  we  are  reminded  by  the  Indianapolis  Star 
(Ind.  Rep.),  "is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  when  the  present 
Congress  took  charge  the  nation  was  floundering  in  a  flood  of 
war-time  extravagance  and  Avaste  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen."  "Congress  inherited  the  messiest  mess  in  all  legislative 
history,"  agrees  the  independent  Washington  Star,  which  is  in 
a  good  position  to  know.  True,  admits  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  "the  attempt  to  pass  the  Bonus  Bill  was  discreditable." 
But  "when  the  full  record  of  the  67th  Congress  [which  meets  for 
the  short  session  in  December]  is  compiled,  it  "vs'ill  show  many 
real  accomplishments,"  declares  the  Republican  Buffalo  Neics. 
"This  Congress  is  not  perfect;  no  Congress  ever  will  be,"  adds 
The  News.  But  "however  its  work  may  be  judged,  it  is  not 
slothful,"   points   out   the   independent   Springfield   Republican. 

"The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  couAincing 
eA'idence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Administration's  dealing  with 
economic  problems,"  observes  the  independent  Washington 
Post,  which  declares  that  "except  for  its  support  of  the  Bonus 
Bill — the  on°  relapse  into  cheap  politics — the  record  of  Congress 
is  croAvded  with  constructiA'e  legislation." 

Hard-hearted  Democratic  editors,  howeA'er,  discount  all  these 
statements  as  coming  from  a  party  and  a  party  press  which  feels 
the  necessity  of  justifying  the  Republican  Congress  on  the  CA'e 
of  a  general  election.  And  cA-en  such  a  well-known  independent 
neAvspaper  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  admits  that  "the 
67th  Congress  Anil  not  stand  high  in  legislatiA^e  Mstorj'."  In  fact, 
asserts  the  independent  Democratic  Baltimore  Sun,  "there 
has  ncA'er  been  a  time  when  Congress  stood  lower  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  than  it  does  at  present,  and  rightly  so.  This 
Congress  has  been  a  failure  because  it  has  been  without  true 
leadership  and  Avithout  consistent  character."  "A  system  of 
legislation  on  the  demands  of  mutinous  groups  or  blocs,  through 
log-rolhng  of  the  most  sordid  character,  has  supplanted  decisions 
by  party  majorities,"  notes  the  independent  Democratic  Xew 
York  Times.  "The  67th  has  shoAvn  no  statesmanship,  no 
leadership,  no  intelligent  organization,"  charges  the  independent 
Democratic  Philadelphia  Record;  "moreover,  it  has  brought  for- 
ward no  leaders  of  the  first,  or  eA^en  of  the  second  rate."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  independent  Democratic  New  York  World — - 


"There  haAe  been  other  Congresses  that  were  bad;  there 
have  been  other  Congresses  tliat  Avere  derelict  in  their  duty; 
there  haAe  been  other  Congresses  that  were  incompetent  and 
leaderless;  but  by  common  consent  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress 
has  been  the  worst  bungler  of  them  all.  It  has  become  a  Con- 
gress practically  AVithout  friends.  Republicans  not  only  refu.se 
to  defend  it,  but  they  join  eagerly  with  Democrats  in  condemning 
it.  It  has  proA-ed  itself  incapable  of  CAolving  either  foreign  or 
domestic  policies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country.  It  has  ceased 
to  be  representatiA'e  in  the  A^ery  essentials  of  representatiA'e 
GoA'emment.  It  has  become  a  thing  apart  from  the  life  of  the 
])eople,  unable  to  help  in  the  solution  of  their  problems,  and  mak- 
ing a  bad  matter  Avorse  by  its  dull-:ninded  interference." 

"The  Republicans  point  to  their  record  for  economy,"  ex- 
claims the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Citizen,  "yet  only  a  few  days 
ago  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  announced  that  the  deficit 
for  the  current  year  Avill  amount  to  not  less  than  $650,000,000, 
and  will  probably  be  CA-en  greater  for  the  coming  tweh'e  months." 
"There  was  a  demand  for  economy,"  remarks  the  independent 
Indianapolis  Xews,  "but  Congress  created  tAventA'-fiA-e  new 
Federal  judgeships,  thus  adding  considerably  to  the  payroll." 
"Republican  spokesmen  who  prate  of  great  economies  count 
largely  on  the  gulHbility  of  their  hearers,"  thinks  the  CleA-eland 
Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.).  As  for  the  wholesale  thinning  of 
ranks  among  Government  employees,  "that  began  before  this 
Congress  was  conA-ened,  and  would  haA^e  continued  had  it 
been  Democratic  instead  of  Republican,"  aAers  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.).  "Part  of  the  reduction  in  expenditm'e  came 
about  naturally  in  the  termination  of  war  actiAaties,  therefore 
self-praise  from  a  Congress  that  would  haAe  saddled  the 
country  with  four  bilhons  in  taxes  through  bonus  legislation, 
prompted  solely  through  hope  of  pohtical  gain,  comes  AAith 
unbecoming  grace,"  as  the  Xew  York  Coinmercial  sees  it. 

After  a  close  study  of  the  record  of  the  67th  Congress  the 
Democratic  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  concludes  that  "the 
session  was  as  futile  and  barren  as  it  was  long-A\-inded  and  tire- 
some," and  that  "it  failed  because  it  had  no  program  of  action 
worthy  of  the  name."  And  in  the  opinion  of  the  Democratic 
Pittsburgh  Sun: 

"The  trouble  with  the  Sixty-seA'enth  session  has  been  that  it 
became  possest  A-ery  earh-  of  'buck  fcA-er'  at  the  prospect  of  a 
political  rcA'ersal  in  1922.  The  only  course  that  could  haAe 
aAcrted  such  a  rcA-ersal  was  one  of  conscientious  attention  to  the 
public  business.  Instead  of  pursuing  such  a  course.  Congress 
as  a  body  entered  upon  an  orgy-  of  political  log-rolling,  double- 
crossing  and  pandering  for  Aotes  without  parallel  in  recent  his- 
tory. The  Sixty-seA'enth  Congress  tried  to  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders  and,  not  haA-ing  the  intelligence  for  the  task,  spilled  it." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  iveekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press^') 

You  can't  clean  up  in  this  world  with  soft-soap.     It  requires  Th'race  is  to  the  swift. — Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

grit. — AsheviUe    Times.  .  i-i -^^      i  .-,  .  i         j 

They  call  prices  prohibitive  because  they  never  take  a  drop. 

—Philadelphia  North  American. 


Civilization'  always  has  had  a  hard  time  getting  along  with 
the  next-door  neighbors. — Toledo  Blade. 

We're  going  to  need  those  locks  we  put  on  our  cellars  to  keep 
what  coal  we  have  left. — Xew  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Bryax  has  cut  his  hair.  Apparently,  he  didn't  want 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  flapper. — AsheviUe  Times. 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  going  to  listen  twice  for  the 
brass  band  as  they  reach  home. — Xeiv  York  Herald. 

The  chief  trouble  with  Detroit  is  that  whenever  Tl-^nry  Ford 
takes  a  day  off  it  stops  the  city. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

When  Rudyard  Kipling  cooled  off  he  found  he  didn't  mean  it. 
Probably  he'd  just  paid  his  income  tax. — Portland  Oregonian. 

Probably  the  Germans  are  best  qualified  to  tell  whether  the 
work  of  Secretarj'  of  War  Baker  was  efficient  or  not. — Charleston 
Gazette. 

"Chicago  Judge  Appeals  to  Law  to  Curb  Y.  S.  -Murderers." 
Many  of  our  best  people  think  it  \.ould  be  an  excellent  idea. — 
St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Any  baseball  coach  can  tell  you  that  too  many  young  men  go 
to  college  without  ha\'ing  learned  the  basic  principles  of  infielding. 
— New   York  Herald. 

Much  generous  emotion  has  been  exprest  lately  on  this 
Turkish  matter,  and  cA'ery  man  expects  that  England  will  do 
his  duty. — New   York   Times. 

Newspaper  tells  of  Xew  Jersey  woman  who  used  a  telephone 
for  the  first  time  in  se\enty  ^•ears.  Probablj'  she  was  on  a 
party  line. — New  York  American. 

There  being  no  laws  as  yet  to  regulate  broadcasting  by  radio, 
the  expected  has  happened.  Some  cruel  persons  are  sending 
out  free  verse. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Results  of  The  Literary  Digest  straw  vote  on  Prohibition 
indicates  that  a  lot  of  Americans  think  it  is  easier  to  reform  our 
laws  than  our- people. — The  Weekhj  Review  (Shanghai). 

As  international  board  is  to  reAnse  the  customs  in  China,  and 
we  should  suggest  that  its  first  step  be  to  abolish  the  custom  of  a 
civil  war  every  hot  season. — The  Weekly  Review  (Shanghai). 

China  wants  a  constitution.  Other  nations  might  join  hands 
and  give  her  one,  for  instance  many  Americans  would  be  willing 
to  give  away  some  of  the  new  parts  of  ours. — The  Weekly  Review 
(Shanghai). 


Drivers  had  no  more  horse  sense  in  the  old  days, 
the  horse  that  had  it. — Baltimore  Sun. 


It  was 


It  is  simply  impossible  for  a  fellow  to  beat  all  the  fast  trains 
to  aU  the  grade  crossings. — Charleston  Gazette. 

The  Allies  could  get  together  if  there  wasn't  alwajs  something 
each  wanted  to  get  separately. — Washington  Post. 

The  difficulty  of  telling  how  an  election  is  coming  out  is  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  explaining  why  it  didn't. — Dallas  News. 

Ix  Europe's  trade  reA-ival  the  prayer  reads,  "Forgive  our  debts 
and  we'll  forgive  our  debtors." — The  Weekly  Review  (Shanghai). 

Wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  slow  down  a  phonogrrvh 
to  where  it  could  play  The  Congressional  Record^ — Detroit  News. 

Women  aren't  smoking  so  much  as  they  used  to.  That's 
because  nobody  objects  to  their  smoking  anj-  more. — New  York 

Tribune. 

If  the  currency  printing  presses  in  Europe  would  declare  a 
lessatorium,  a  moratorium  might  not  be  needed. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

A  French  author  of  best  sellers  has  been  kidnaped  and  is 
held  in  hiding.  We  should  do  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  this 
country. — St.   Paul  Dispatch. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  Yankee  prudence  that  the  people 
who  fed  all  Europe  are  in  danger  of  not  haA-ing  enough  coal  to 
cook  breakfast. —  Washington  Post. 

The  Germans  naturally  feel  that  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
win  the  war  there  wouldn't  be  any  troublesome  question  of 
German  reparations. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

That  doctor  who  advocates  washing  dishes  as  a  cure  for 
neurasthenia  may  be  right  scientifically,  but  he  is  in  danger  of 
dying  a  poor  man. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

We  were  not  aware  that  they  had  settled  the  question  of  who  won 
the  war,  but  it  may  be  significant  to  note  that  Europe  has  about 
agreed  upon  who  should  pay  for  it. — The  W  eekly  Review  (Shanghai) . 

Of  course,  we'll  hold  aloof.  The  trouble  in  Asia  Minor  is 
untimely.  If  Turkey  had  only  held  off  until  ThanksgiA-ing,  we'd 
know  what  to  do  wath  her. — Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  trick  heat  clause  in  the  new  leases  land- 
lords are  using.     Is  the  landlord  losing  faith  in  his  janitor? — • 

New  York  Morning  Telc' 


It  is  said  3,000  cases  of 
American  soap  have  been 
shipped  to  Russia.  We 
can't  predict  the  result, 
but  it  may  be  interpreted 
as  an  act  of  war. — Hous- 
ton Post. 

An  American  visitor 
now  in  London  is  said  to 
have  exprest  a  desire  to 
winter  in  England  again 
next  summer. — Punch. 

If  the  Prohibitionists 
want  to. suppress  the  jokes 
on  Prohibition  they  must 
suppress  the  jokes  in 
Prohibition.  —  Columbia 
Record. 

How  Western  children 
will  be  thrilled,  fifty  years 
from  now,  b>-  mo\-ies  of 
the  wild  and  woolly  gun- 
men of  the  East. — PoUs- 
villc  Journal. 


U.  pr. 


CRACKING    THE  WHIP. 
Tlip  longer  you  get  the  line  the  harder  it  goes  with  the  craclter. 

— Dailint:  in  Collier's. 


graph. 

Advice  to  acoal  dealer: 
If  you  can't  knock  (a  few 
dollars  off)   don't   boost 
(the  price). — Philadelphia  \ 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

"Radio     Tune     Plan 
Successful  in  Part,"  says 
a  headline.     It  couldn't  j 
have  been  the  part  we' 
heard. — Xew  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  going  to  he  impos- 
sible to  get  coal  there  is  w 
still  a  lot  of  discarded    - 
political     timber    avail- 
able.— Detroit  News.        M 

One  of  the  economies 
of  the  dry  period  is  that 
it  now  takes  but  one  hip 
to  make  a  hurrah  in- 
stead of  two,  as  formerly. 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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'POOR   GERMAN   BIRD   OF   FREEDOM!" 

Hunted  "not  only  in  Bavaria,  but  throughout  Germany.  " 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


L 


BAVARIA  PREFERS  HER  LION. 
B.\v.\Ri.\:  "The  historic  Lion  of   Bavaria  is   more   to   be  trusted 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


than  your  newly  bred  Berlin  police  dog. 


GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  JIBES  AT  THE  LAW  TO  SAFEGUARD  THE  REPUBLIC. 


THE  MUNICH-BERLIN  "ARMISTICE 


59 


RECURRENT  EXPLOSIONS  in  the  strained  relations 
between  Munich  and  Berlin  are  foreseen  by  some  Ger- 
^  man  newspapers  despite  the  fact  that  the  Central 
Government  at  Beriin  and  the  Bavarian  authorities  have  come 
to  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  arising  from  the  law  enacted 
by  the  legislators  of  the  Reich  for  safeguarding  the  Republic. 
This  defense  law  came  into  being,  it  is  recalled  by  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  as  the  result  of  the 
assassination  of  Foreign  Minister  Walter  Rathenau.  PoHtical 
murder,  said  to  be  inspired  by  secret  organizations,  had  gone 
unpunished  until  che  enactment  of  this  measure  which  provides  a 
special  Court  of  Justice  and  a  special  poHce  organization  to  cope 
with  the  enemies  of  the  republican  government.  Bavaria 
balked,  we  are  told,  and  passed  a  law  of  its  own  for  the  protection 
of  the  Republic;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  with 
BerUn,  has  abrogated  this  ordinance.  The  Central  Govern- 
ment's law,  says  the  Guardian's  correspondent,  has  resulted  in 
the  arrest  of  hundreds  of  suspected  accomplices  in  the  Rathenau 
murder,  with  the  good  result  that  "none  of  the  other  men  like 
Warburg,  Wirth  and  Einstein,  who  were  to  be  assassinated,  have 
been  touched."  Thus  the  law  for  the  defense  of  the  RepubUc 
ha\ing  "almost  achieved  its  purpose  by  now,"  Berhn  has  "not 
sacrificed  over  much  by  gi\"ing  w&y  to  Munich."  But  al- 
tho  the  crisis  is  avoided,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  declares 
that  the  result  is  not  peace  but  "an  armistice,"  and  it  points  out 


that  the  organs  of  the  Right  section  of  opinion  in  Bavaria  are 
urging  their  followers  to  organize  against  the  chance  of  future 
difficulties.  One  of  these  newspapers,  the  Muenchner  Zeitung, 
makes  similar  proposals  to  the  other  German  states,  especially 
those  in  South  Germany,  and  exhorts  them  to  "fight  the  good 
fight,  side  by  side  with  Bavaria,  against  the  Reich  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  Weimar." 

As  summarized  by  the  Muenchner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  the 
new  arrangement  between  BerUn  and  Munich  provides  that  the 
Reich  shall  not  resort  to  extraordinary  but  only  to  constitutional 
methods,  except  when  the  latter  seem  "absolutely  inadequate." 
In  no  other  case  may  the  Central  Government  take  action  that 
the  Bavarians  hold  to  be  an  encroachment  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states.  If  such  extraordinary  measures  seem  inevitable, 
before  putting  them  into  action,  the  Reich  authorities  must  first 
consult  with  the  competent  authorities  of  the  states.  This  is 
required,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  avoid  conflict.  An  adjunct  to  the 
Court  of  Justice  is  to  be  created  in  the  form  of  a  chamber  con- 
sisting of  three  judges  and  three  lawyers  who  are  to  be  named  by 
agreement  between  the  Central  Government  and  the  states 
interested.  The  preponderate  weight  acquired  by  Bavaria 
through  the  estabhshment  of  this  new  institution  is  not  very 
joyfully  noted  by  other  sections  of  South  Germany  and  the 
Stuttgarter  Neues  Tageblatt  observes: 

"It  is  time  for  the  governments  of  Germany,  particularly  that 
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ATTACKING  THE  WROXG  PARTY. 

German  Republic:  "Halt,  comrades,  don't  charge  on  me,  but  on 

the  French  Republic."'  ,  ,    .  .  ,t>    ■  ^ 

— Journal  Amusant  (Pans). 


of  Wiirtemberg,  to  begiu  to  take  an  interest  in  these  matters. 
If  BaA'aria  really  aims  to  take  tipon  itself  the  right  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  all  the  states  of  South  Germany,  this  pretension  of 
hers  must  be  curbed.  Never  Adll  "ne  accept  a  situation  by 
■which  ^Munich  becomes  the  factor  of  dominance." 

As  %-iewed  from  the  altitude  of  Swiss  democracy,  the  recal- 
citrant BaAarians  are  reallj-  the  \-ictors  in  the  arrangement  con- 
cluded with  Berhn,  for  the  Journal  de  Geneve  tell  us  that: 

"The  compromise  which  the  Bavarians  have  accepted  with 
all  kinds  of  reservations  is  reaUy  a  grave  blow  to  the  principle 
of  national  unity  and  to  the  success  of  the  federalist  movement. 
The  (iovernment  of  the  Reich  actually  promises  that  in  applying 
the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  Republic,  it  will  not  interfere 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  states.  In  a  word,  its  action 
will  go  no  farther  than  a  close  cooperation  with  the  local  govern- 
ments. It  practically  cedes  to  the  states  the  right  of  control 
over  the  disciplinary  courts  which  are  chained  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  loyalty  of  its  officers.  It  allows  the  states  a  free 
hand  in  the  organization  of  the  criminal  police  and,  except  in 
cases  of  the  extremest  gra\-ity,  it  relinquishes  the  executive  power. 
But  the  most  important  clause  of  the  agreement  is  that  concern- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  various  senates  that  have  to  do  with 
the  afTairs  of  the  different  states.  According  to  the  Vossische 
Zeitiiug  the  number  of  these  senates  will  be  reduced  to  two,  one 
for  North  Germany  and  the  other  for  South  Germany.  The 
latter  Avill  be  made  up  of  three  Bavarian  members,  two 
from  Wurtemberg,  one  from  Hesse  and  one  from  Baden, 
who  will  be  appointed,  not  by  Berlin,  but  by  their  particular 
governments.  Thus  the  Central  Power  retains  only  a  sem- 
blance of  authority  and  this  innovation  may  be  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  split  extending  far  beyond  the  domain  of 
jurisprudence." 

A  revelation  of  the  real  objective  of  the  ^Munich  Government 
is  said  to  be  found  in  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  Bavarian 
Popular  Party  in  which  we  read: 

"The  compromise  of  Berlin  was  imposed  upon  us  by  events. 
Nevertheless.  Ba\'aria  has  gained  an  advance  guard  success. 
But  the  Constitution  of  Weimar  remains  the  base  of  operations, 
and  as  long  as  this  constitution  is  not  revised  in  its  federalist 
sense,  all  the  agreements  concluded  with  the  Government  of  the 
Keich  have  only  a  severely  limited  value. 

"Bavaria  has  fought  for  the  sovereign  rights  cf  the  state  in 
union  with  the  Bavarian  Popular  Party,  the  German  National 
Party  and  the  German  Popular  Party." 


It  would  appear,  therefore,  remarks  the  Journal  de  Gemve, 
that  opposition  to  the  German  Republic  is  composed  of  a  coalition 
of  the  elernents  of  the  Right  and  of  the  Extreme  Right,  not  only 
in  Bavaria,  but  throughout  Germany.  It  adds  that  "after 
long  and  brutal  opposition  of  force  the  German  reactionaries 
are  now  transferring  their  attack  to  a  juridical  and  constitutional 
base,"  and  "in  widening  their  front  thej^  undertake  a  combined 
offensive  against  the  growing  Repu]>lic." 

But  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  on  the  outcome  of  the 
^lunich-Berhn  "quarrel"  exists  among  observers  on  the  spot 
in  Germany,  as  evidenced  by  the  statements  of  some  British 
A\Titers  that  the  fight  between  this  local  government  and  the 
Central  Government  had  practically  come  to  nothing;  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  Social-Democratic  Vorwaerts  that  the  BaATirian 
Government  ought  to  be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
such  a  settlement  as  has  been  made  or  else  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  capitals  might  have  been  "much  more 
fundamentally  ventilated."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fight 
at  home  has  couAnnced  some  German  journals  that  it  put  Ger- 
many in  a  bad  light  for  foreign  observation,  and  such  is  the 
impression  suggested  by  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  which  says  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  which  of  the  two,  ^lunich  or  Berlin, 
shows  itself  the  stronger  in  the  outcome  of  then*  negotiations,  and 
it  adds: 

"The  essential  fact  is  that  Bavaria  accepts  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  Republic  without  reser\e  and  \^-ithout  restric- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  the  Reich  has 
succeeded  in  dispeUing  the  anxieties  of  ^Munich  with  regard  to 
the  protection  of  state  sovereignty. 

"The  conflict  which  is  ended  so  happily  should  be  the  last 
one  to  occur  between  Bavaria  and  the  Reich.  In  our  present 
unhappj-  situation  as  regards  foreign  relations,  we  can  not 
permit  ourselves  to  indulge  in  the  lu.xury  of  domestic 
disputes." 


MUNICHS  TWIN  MONARCHIST  TOWERS. 

A  Berlin  symboUc  cartoon  of  Munich  watched  over  for  the 
Monarchists  by  a  military  tower  with  helmrted  top  and  a  derby- 
crowned  tower  of  the  Orgesch.  a  secret  organization  said  to  have 
the  same  aim  as  the  militarists  in  figliting  against  the  Republic. 

— Lustige  Blacttcr  (Berlin). 
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SWEDEN'S  DRINK  REFERENDUM 

TIIK  FIRST  THING  of  importaneo  about  tlio  vote  on 
Pr()Iiil)iti()n  in  Sw(h1(mi,  wc  are  told,  is  to  keep  in  iniiid 
tliat  it  was  a  referenfliuu  ineroly  of  an  advisory  char- 
acter. Most  to  be  hoped  from  it  was  a  larpe  majority  on  oitlior 
sid(^  caleulated  to  infln(>iH'o  future  Prohibition  policies  in  Sweden 
(leeisi\ely.  Second  in  interest,  perhaps,  is  tlie  discovery  that  in 
the  preelection  campaign  Sweden  was  visited  by  numerous 
Iwturers  from  the  United  States,  Norway  and  Finland,  who 
instructed  Swedish  hearers  on  conditions  created  by  Prohibition 
in  tlieir  respective  countries.  The  result  of  tlie  referendum,  we 
learn  from  Swedish  news])ai)ers.  shows  a  small  majority  in  favor 
of  the  "wets"  and  the  preliminary  figures  credit  the  "Noes" 
with  931,423  votes  and  the  "Aj^es"  with  900,901.  Several 
country  districts  showed  a  strong  sentiment  for  Prohibition, 
while  the  larger  cities  like  Stockhobn  and  Gothenberg  returned 
majorities  "overwhelmingly  wet."  The  preliminary  figures  for 
Stockhobn  are  21,910  for  Prohibition  and  139,958  against 
Prohibition. 

The  Swedish  press  further  inform  us  that  according  to  Govern- 
ment regulations  every  Swedish  citizen,  man  or  woman,  above 
23  years  of  age,  was  entitled  to  vote.  Those  in  favor  of  passing 
a  law  forbidding  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  Uquor  containing 
more  than  2)^  per  cent,  of  alcohol  were  supposed  to  vote  "Yes" ; 
those  desiring  no  change  in  Sweden's  present  system  of  rationing 
hquor  were  supposed  to  vote  "No."  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
present  regulation  permits  Swedish  adults  to  have  a  Motbok 
through  which  they  may  obtain  a  specified  amount  of  liquor. 
The  amount  permitted  each  month  by  the  Motbok  arrangement 
runs  from  one  to  tour  liters,  according  to  the  age,  position  and 
habits  of  the  possessor  of  the  Motbok.  The  Swedish  Premier 
Branting  says  in  the  Stockholm  Tidningcn  that: 

"The  votes  poUed  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  attempt  at 
grouping  the  Swedish  people  within  the  Prohibition  lines  has 
failed.  The  work  for  increased  temperance  must  now  be  founded 
on  other  things  than  Prohibition,  and  it  must  be  hoped  that  those 
who  worked  for  Prohibition  will  now  devote  themselves  to  the 
less  extreme  and,  in  the  long  run,  more  effective  branches  of 


SWEDEN'S    FAMOUS    AUGUST    27TH. 
Voting  "yes"  or  "no"  in  the  drink  referendum. 

— Kaspcr  (Stockholm). 


R-E-INI-O-R-S-E. 
"Ah,  if  thi.s  is  tlie  consequence  of  drink,  I  will  be  a  prohibitionist." 

— Karikaturen  (Christiania). 


temperance  work.  In  these  efforts  and  in  this  work  they 
may  better  count  on  support  even  from  those  who  voted  'No' 
in  the  referendum." 

■^Miile  the  three  leading  Prohil)ition  organizations  in  Sweden 
have  issued  a  manifesto  conceding  that  at  present  there  is  no 
ground  for  a  continued  campaign  in  favor  of  a  national  Prohibi- 
tion law,  the  Swedish  press  point  out  that  the  manifesto  urges 
on  the  other  hand  a  campaign  to  elect  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  Prohibitionists  to  seats  in  Parliament  and  on  municipal 
boards.  The  Prohibition  press  in  Sweden  seems  generally  dis- 
appointed A\dth  the  outcome  of  the  referendum,  altho  they  are 
resolved  not  so  much  to  stop  fighting  for  their  cause  as  to  change 
their  tactics.  In  an  intei-^new  in  the  Svenska  Dagbladel,  a  Pro- 
hibition leader,  ISIr.  Alexis  Bjorkman,  concedes  that:  "With 
the  figures  as  revealed  bj^  the  referendum,  it  is  plain  that  to 
make  the  whole  country  dry  at  one  time  is  out  of  the  question. 
All  w^e  can  do  is  to  make  the  countrj^  dry  piece  by  piece,  as 
was  done  in  America."  The  same  thought  is  e.xprest  by  the 
Prohibition  organ  Vasterbotleits-Kuriren,  which  hopes  that  the 
Prohibitionists  will  henceforth  concentrate  their  exertions  on 
local   Prohibition,   and   it   adds: 

"One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  whj-  the 
Province  of  Norrland,  with  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  its 
population  in  fa^or  of  Prohibition,  should  allow  itself  to  be  dom- 
inated bj'  the  liquor  majorities  of  Stockholm  and  Skanne." 

Another  drj*  organ,  the  Nerikes-Tiduingen,  considers  that  the 
referendum  is  of  "illuminating  and  guiding  value"  in  the  con- 
tinuous struggle  for  Prohibition  which  "nobody  needs  to  doubt 
will  some  day  be  croAvned  with  victory."  But  such  drj'  news- 
papers as  Ostgotcn  and  Sundsvalls  Tidning  indulge  in  no  such 
optimism,  yet  urge  the  people  who  are  interested  in  temperance 
that  they  "should  now  safeguard  what  has  been  gained  through 
the  present  ration  system,  and  that  the  Prohibitionists  use  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  system." 

Tm-ning  now  to  the  anti-Prohibition  press,  we  find  the  Stock- 
holm Dagens  Nyheter  expressing  sm-prize  at  the  strong  showing 
of  the  wet  forces  and  remarking  that : 

"The  victory  of  common  sense  against  stark,  blind  fanaticism, 
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led  by  political  lust  of  power  and  sell-righteous  sectarianism, 
is  a  victory  that  carries  obligations.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  all 
who  have  striven  in  the  campaign  to  make  the  nation  temperate 
without  Prohibition,  to  show  that  they  have  something  more  than 
a  negative  program.  That  "more"  is  their  common  positive  aim 
to  establish  real  temperance  among  the 
people  which  makes  any  thought  of 
Prohibition  superfluous." 


The  real  benefit  of  the  referendum, 
.according  to  the  Stockholm  Svenska 
Daghladet,  is  that  it  averted  "the  great- 
est danger  to  the  maintenance  of  re- 
.spect  for  law  i:i  Sweden,"  which  would 
haAc  imperilled  the  country,  if,  "as  the 
leading  Prohibition  organ  stated  before 
the  referendum  was  taken,  a  decisive 
majority  in  favor  of  Prohibition  meant 
an  early  introduction  of  Prohibition." 
"It  is  not  the  liquor  interests  which 
have  triumphed,"  observes  the  A'yn 
Dagligt  AUehanda,  "but  the  interest  of 
temperance  and  morals." 


AN  ITALIAN  HINT  TO 
ENGLAND 

r'T^HE  ONLY  WAY  England  can 
I  efifectively  help  in  the  recon- 
JL  struction  of  Europe,  declares 
the  Milan  Corriere  della  Sera,  is  to  cross 
off  all  the  debts  owed  by  her  allies ;  and 
in  return  for  such  action,  she  can  ask 
France,  Italy  and  Belgium  to  cancel 
the  same  amount  from  their  bills  against 
Germany  for  reparations.  In  August 
past,  this  important  new.spaper  goes  on 
to  say,  France  owed  England  575 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  Italy  owed 
512,  and  Belgium  104,  making  in  all 
1,191  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  which 
equals  24  milliards  of  gold  marks. 
Remember  that  the  German  debt  for 
reparations  amounts  to  84  milliards  of 
gold  marks,  it  is  argued,  and  that  of  this 

sum  about  22  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  18  milliards,  is  due  to 
England.  It  is  obvious  at  once  that  by  England's  renunciation 
of  the  reparations  which  are  due  to  her  (18  miUiards)  and  of 
credits  toward  France,  Italy  and  Belgium,  with  the  cancellation 
of  an  equal  sum  of  Germaii  reparations  (24  milliards),  the  debt 
of  Germany  for  reparations  will  be  reduced  to  42  milliards  of 
gold  marks.     This  daily  proceeds: 

"This  is  the  only  way  to  save  Europe.  Germany  can  pay  42 
milliards  in  a  reasonable  number  of  years.  If  she  did  not  agree 
to  do  so,  M.  Poincare  would  be  right  in  charging  her  with  unwil- 
lingness and  with  having  the  intention  of  ruining  her  conquerors 
economically  in  order  to  attack  them  at  an  oi)j)ortune  moment, 
and  ha\c  her  revenge.  Who  would  dare  in  such  an  eventuality 
to  reproach  France  for  wishing  to  take  the  means  of  timely 
protection  against  such  a  terrible  menace?  The  decisive  word, 
therefore,  rests  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  if  he  really  desires 
])eace  and  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  he  should  call  the  Allies 
and  (Jermany  together  to  discuss  both  reparations  and  inter- 
allied debts.  Let  him  lay  his  cards  on  the  table  by  declaring  his 
willingness  to  wi])e  off  the  debts  of  the  Allies  on  condition  that 
the  Allies  renounce  an  equal  sum  of  reparations,  and  that  Ger- 
many give  serious  evidence  of  her  intention  and  means  of  paying 
the  42  milliards  of  gold  juarks  that  she  will  still  owe. 

"In  1S71  France  courageously  i)ai(l  up  her  indenmity  of  five 
milliards  of  gold  francs  jn  one  year,  and  this  was  an  enormous 
sum  for  the  time.    If  the  Germans  ari'  as  patriotic  as  the  French 


were  in  1871  they  ought  to  l)e  able  to  pay  42  milliards  in  thirty- 
three  years.  As  for  the  United  States,  that  country  should 
e\entuallj-  see  things  as  they  are  and  cancel  her  war  debts,  but 
England  should  be  the  first  one  to  show  the  good  example. 
England   can  offer  nothing  in  reply  to  M.  Poincare  when  he 

says  that  the  suppression  of  these  debts 
is  justified  not  only  on  economic  grounds 
but  also  on  moral  grounds." 


50-G0'/. 
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SWEDEN'S  "WET"  AND   "DRY"  SPOTS. 

As  shown  by  the  advisory  referendum. 

— Dagens  Nyheter  (Stockholm). 


LAND  FOR  ITALY'S  EX- 
SERVICE  MEN 


I 


'T  SOL^^DED  FIXE  during  the 
war,  we  are  told,  when  the  cry 
rose  over  Italy  that  as  a  reward  to 
lier  fighters  and  their  families  the  large 
e.states  of  the  country  should  be  na- 
tionalized and  parcelled  among  ex- 
ser\dce  men,  but  to  realize  the  project 
requires  billions  of  lire  and  Italy  can  not 
afford  the  expense.  In  some  places, 
A\Tites  the  Rome  correspondent  of 
11  Popolo  (New  York),  the  landless 
peasants  "did  not  want  to  wait  for  the 
end  of  the  war,  but  invaded  and  ap- 
propriated large  estates,  tilled  them  and 
kept  the  returns."  Many  of  these  inva- 
sions of  large  estates  happened  not 
where  the  land  was  unused  but  where  it 
was  well  cultivated,  and  this  informant 
remarks  that  these  \'irtuall}'^  are  the 
"only  instances  where  partition  of  large 
estates  has  been  a  success."  In  some 
other  instances,  it  is  said,  veterans' 
associations  have  rented  or  bought 
large  estates,  and  by  ap])lying  more 
modern  methods  have  made  good  in- 
vestments of  their  capital  and  work. 
But  these  are  "isolated  cases"  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that — 

"This  was  not  enough  to  repay  the 
debt  contracted  by  the  nation  with  the 
returned  soldiers;  so  the  Catholic  party 
thought  it  necessary  to  present  to  Par- 
liament a  bill  authorizing  the  State  to 
buy  large  unused  estates,  those  capable 
of  cultivation,  those  badlj  cultivated,  and  those  under  extensive, 
instead  of  intensive,  culti\'ation;  to  parcel  them,  to  provide  roads, 
aqueducts,  etc.,  and  then  to  sell  such  lands  to  the  veterans  at 
cost  and  on  the  instalment  plan.  The  original  project  used 
a  definition  of  the  estates  which  made  them  liable  to  nationaliza- 
tion and  partition  so  extensive  as  to  include  all  large  estates,  no 
matter  how  well  cultivated.  But  Parliament,  before  passing  the 
bill,  restricted  its  aim  to  the  actually  unused,  or  badly  used,  large 
estates,  greatly  improvable  by  better  methods. 

"The  aim  of  the  law,  as  passed,  is  laudable;  on  one  hand,  it 
makes  ownership  of  land  not  a  purely  individual  matter,  but 
a  social  function,  the  justification  for  which  rests  in  the  common 
welfare;  on  the  other  hand,  it  serves  to  show  the  poor  peasants 
that  the  State  really  intends  to  help.  But  most  of  those  who 
know  believe  the  real  help  afforded  will  be  less  than  it  promises. 
"Gigantic  artificial  lakes  and  aqueducts,  costing  hundreds  of 
millions,  must  be  built,  and  that  would  take  years;  or  po.werfid 
pumps  must  be  constructed  to  catch  the  water  going  to  waste 
underground,  and  to  distribute  it  through  thousands  of  trenches. 
Such  improvements  would  cost  millions  and  be  years  in  building. 
Then  a  network  of  highways  and  railroads  must  be  constructed 
plus  all  the  bridges,  viadutJts  and  tunn(>ls — a  tremendous  task. 
Last,  but  not  least,  another  imposing  task:  that  of  draining  near- 
by swamps,  to  make  it  possible  to  li\e  w here  it  is  impossible  now. 
"All  these  expenses,  probably  billions  of  lire,  and  all  these  im- 
provements that  assuredly  would  take  many  years,  would  in- 
crease somewhat  the  tillable  soil  of  Italy;  but  students  of  the 
subject   question  whether  the  game  is  worth   the  candle." 


SCIENCE  'AND 'INVENTION 
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COINING  DUST 


V 


TONS  AND  TONS  OF  DUST  of  all  kinds,  once  thrown 
awajr,  are  now  used  to  good  purpose,  resulting  in  the 
multiplication  of  us(>fiil  ])ro(luets,  and  the  conversion  of 
deficits  into  balances  on  the  manufacturer's  hooks.  As  a  nation, 
the  United  States  has  long  been  noted  for  its  prodigal  waste- 
fulness. We  have  acknowledged  it  ourselves,  but  our  boastful 
justification  has  been,  "Well,  what  of  it?  We  have  plenty 
more ! "  But  now,  says  William 
H.  Waggaman,  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Soils,  writing  in 
The  Scientific  American  (New 
York),  we  are  finally  wak- 
ing up  to  the  hard  fact  that 
our  wealth  and  resources  are 
by  no  means  proof  against 
exhaustion.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  think, 
plan,  invent,  and  work  hard 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  hold 
our  place  as  the  leading  in- 
dustrial nation  of  the  world. 
To  take  the  first  case  that 
presents  itself,  the  demand  for 
coal  is  growing,  while  the 
supply  is  decreasing.  Writes 
Mr.  Waggaman: 

"In  sizing  anthracite  for  the 
market  large  tonnages  of  dust 
or  culm  are  produced  which 
for  years  were  thrown  aside 
as  practically  worthless.  Tho 
this  dust  was  recognized  as 
perfectly  good  coal,  its  ship- 
ment was  considered  imprac- 
tical and  the  consumer  did 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  Now 
methods  and  equipment  have 
been  devised  which  have  cut 
down  this  former  waste  to  a 
minimum. 

"The  powdered-coal  burner 
which  sprays  pulverized  fuel 
into  the  fire-box  or  furnace 
along  with  a  blast  of  air  is  find- 
ing a  wide  industrial  use.  For  domestic  purposes,  anthracite 
coal-dust  is  now  mixed  with  an  oil  binder  and  prest  into 
briquettes,  which  in  many  respects  are  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  regular  stove  coal.  In  1918  we  consumed  nearlj'  one-half 
million  tons. 

"The  briquetting  process  is  being  applied  to  other  materials  as 
well.  Metal  turnings  and  filings  are  being  prest  into  compact 
masses  which  can  be  charged  into  furnaces  and  remelted  with  the 
least  possible  loss.  Disintegrated  ores  and  minerals  which  would 
either  blow  away  or  clog  the  smelters  can  be  nodulized  and 
handled  as  satisfactorily  as  natural  lump  ore.  This  has  made 
available  immense  tonnages  of  finely  divided  iron  ore  formerh' 
considered  of  little  or  no  economic  importance.  In  some  cases 
other  materials  which  react  with  or  bring  about  the  desired 
changes  in  such  minerals  at  high  temperaturers  are  mixed  and 
briquetted  with  the  ore  and  thus  more  efficient  and  quicker 
results  are  obtained  in  the  furnace  than  where  the  various  ingre- 
dients are  each  used  in  large  sizes." 

A  decade  or  so  back,  Mr.  Waggaman  says,  nothing  short  of 
i|the  dust  of  a  precious  metal  was  considered  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to  warrant  investigation.    But  we  ha^e  since  learned  that 


there  iirv  many  otluT  kinds  of  dust  which  can  be  converted  into 
dollars.    He  goes  on : 

"Curiously  enough,  in  a  ruunlx'r  of  easels  where  dust  has  been 
turned  from  a  menace  into  a  boon,  its  collection  has  actually 
been  forced  upon  an  unwilliii'/  industry.  For  instance,  many  of 
our  valuable  metallic  ores,  particularly  of  copper  and  lead,  con- 
tain  very  appreciable   quantitit^s  of  arsenic,   and  in  smelting 

operations  this  arsenic  is  driven 


Courtesy  ot    'The  Scienti.ic  American." 

THE  JEST  OF  YESTERDAY  IS  THE  FACT  OF  TO-DAY. 

"Most  of  us  have  heard  the  story  of  the  economical  farmer  who 
fitted  liis  miile  with  green  spectacles  and  then  fed  him  excelsior  and 
sawdust  in  lieu  of  grass  and  ensilage.  Had  not  the  mule  expired, 
the  experiment  would  have  been  a  great  success.  To-day,  however, 
this  experiment  is  being  repeated  in  a  modified  form  and  with 
excellent  results.  Moreover,  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  providing  the  Uve  stock  with  colored  glasses  to  persuade  them 
that  the  proffered  food  is  palatable.  They  eat  it  with  reUsh  and 
with  profit."  Making  sawdust  into  cattle  food  by  merely  cooking 
it  fifteen  minutes  with  dilute  acid  under  steam  pressure. 


olT  with  the  furnac(;  gases  in 
the  form  of  a  fume  or  very  fine 
dust.  Until  means  wereadopted 
to  prevent  it,  these  fumes 
were  evolved  from  the  huge 
smelters  in  our  Western  States 
and  wafted  over  the  farms  and 
raiuihes  in  the  surrounding 
country,  with  the  result  that 
the  smelting  companies  not 
only  had  to  pay  large  sums  in 
damages  but  were  confronted 
with  the  possibility  of  being 
closed  down.  They  sought  the 
best  technical  aid  and  advice, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  bag 
houses  were  installed  at  their 
plants  which  remo\-ed  from 
the  flue  gases  the  bulk  of  the 
poi-sonous  dust.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  white  arsenic  are 
thus  annually  collected  from 
the  smelters  throughout  the 
country  and  converted  into 
pigments,  compounds  useful 
in  medicine  and  in  the  dye 
industry,  and  into  insecticides 
for  spraying  gardens,  orchards, 
and  Adneyards.  Instead  of 
being  a  menace  to  agriculture 
this  arsenic  is  actually  increas- 
ing crop  jdelds  by  ridding  our 
fruit  and  vegetables  of  dan- 
gerous parasites.  Again,  in 
1920  over  10,000  tons  of  crude 
potash  salts  worth  more  than 
$175,000  were  recovered  from 
the  dust  given  off  by  cement 
kilns  in  the  United  States. 

"For  years  conservationists 
have  cried  out  against  the  ruth- 
less drain  on  our  forests  and  the  scandalous  waste  of  good  lumber. 
The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  done  everj'thing  in  its 
power  to  stem  the  tide  of  timber  exhaustion,  not  only  by  planting 
and  guarding  new  forests  for  future  generations  but  by  teaching 
the  present  generation  how  to  get  more  out  of  the  material  which 
has  so  long  been  burned  or  thrown  away.  If  the  lumberman, 
mill-owner,  carpenter,  builder,  and  cabinet-maker  would  all 
profit  by  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  scientists  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  we  would  be  utiUzing  praeticalh'  every- 
tliing  pertaining  to  timber  except  the  knot-holes.  The  waste  of 
good  lumber  in  those  industries  manufacturing  such  products  as 
axe-handles,  wheel-spokes,  furniture,  toys  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments has  been  and  continues  to  be  enormous.  This  is  partly  on 
account  of  the  unnecessary  care  taken  in  selecting  the  wood,  and 
partly  due  to  the  losses  entailed  in  cutting  small-dimension 
stock." 

Immense  possibilities  in  timber  conservation  are  offered  by 
what  is  known  as  bmlt-up  construction,  which  consists  in  gluing 
or  fastening  together  layers  of  wood.  Not  only  is  this  built-up 
stock  stronger  than  solid  wood,  but  it  enables  us  to  utiUze  vast 
quantities  of  what  was  formerlj'  waste.     Another  variety  of  wood 
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debris,  sawdust,  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hope- 
less. Immense  heaps  mark  the  location  of  old  saw-mills,  and  it 
soon  collects  in  such  quantities  around  woodworking  establish- 
ments that  it  has  to  be  hauled  away  by  the  truckload.  Now 
it  can  be  turned  into  feed.      Says  the  writer: 

"Most  of  us  have  heard  the  story  of  the  economical  farmer 
who  fitted  his  mule  with  green  spectacles  and  then  fed  him  excel- 
sior and  sawdust  in  Heu  of  grass  and  ensilage.  Had  not  the  mule 
expired  the  experiment  would  have  been  a  great  success.  To-day, 
however,  this  experiment  is  being  repeated  in  a  modified  form 
and  with  excellent  results.  ]Moreover,  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  proWding  the  Hvestoek  with  colored  glasses  to 
persuade  them  that  the  proffered  food  is  palatable.  They  eat 
it  with  relish  and  \\-ith  profit. 

"White-pine  sawdust,  for  instance,  when  treated  with  dilute 
sulfuric  acid  and  cooked  under  pressure  with  steam,  undergoes  a 
chemical  change  and  is  partially  converted  into  glucose,  a  simple 
sugar  which  is  both  digestible  and  nutritious.  The  resultant 
mixture,  which  contains  from  14  to  18  per  cent  of  glucose,  is  then 
neutralized  with  hme,  the  sugar  dissolved,  and  the  solution  filtered 
off  and  boiled  down  under  reduced  pressure  to  the  consistency  of 
molasses.  This  molasses  is  then  added  to  the  partially  dried  saw- 
dust residue,  and  a  product  closely  resembling  bran  is  obtained. 

"The  processing  of  sawdust  maj'  be  carried  a  step  further  and 
the  sugar  formed  allowed  to  ferment  so  that  alcohol  is  produced — 
not  wood  alcohol,  either,  but  the  tjpe  which  once  was  used  to 
rout  dull  care.  It  is  estimated  that  300,000,000  gallons  of 
alcohol  could  be  produced  from  the  sawdust,  sha\-ings  and  scraps 
of  lumber  which  are  annually  wasted  at  the  mill.  Eventually 
we  must  have  another  motor  fuel  to  enhance  or  replace  our  fast 
dwindling  supply  of  gasoUne,  and  alcohol  seems  to  offer  the 
greatest  promise. 

"These  are  onh"  a  few  of  the  many  things  we  are  doing  toward 
increasing  industrial  efficiency.  It  is  evident  that  American 
industry  is  more  or  less  alive  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  its 
flagrant  waste.  Probably  no  other  nation  has  been  eating  up 
its  principal  at  a  livelier  rate  than  we,  altho  this  principal, 
if  carefully  handled,  should  not  only  supply  our  needs  and  de- 
sires, but  those  of  indefinite  generations.  We  haA'e  discovered, 
developed  and  are  using  our  wealth,  and  now  we  are  rapidly 
learning  to  save  it." 


likewise  very  useful  to  birds  of  prey,  enabling  them  to  detect  the 
smallest  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  great  heights. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  the  reddish  yellow  oil  globules  in  the  eyes  of 
migrating  birds  make  it  possible  for  them  to  perceive  the  coast 
of  Africa  from  the  shores  of  Italy,  even  in  a  dim  light. 


BIRD'S  SPECTACLES— The  remarkable  observation  has 
been  made  that  the  eyes  of  birds  contain  drops  of  colored  oil. 
For  example,  domestic  fowls  look  out  upon  an  orange  colored 
world  because  of  the  globules  of  orange-colored  oil  in  the  eye, 
which  acts  like  an  orange-colored  lens.  A  careful  study  of  this 
I)henomenon  by  an  investigator  named  Henning,  has  revealed 
the  fact,  according  to  Reclames  Universum,  Leipzig,  that  the 
object  of  this  provision  is  to  increase  the  range  of  vision,  especial- 
ly in  foggy  weather.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  own  \'ision  can  be 
similarly  impro\ed,  too,  in  a  fog,  by  the  wearing  of  orange- 
colored  glasses.  If,  for  example,  the  unaided  eye  has  a  range  of 
300  yards  in  such  weather,  the  donning  of  such  spectacles  in- 
creases the  visible  distance  to  2,000  yards.     This  provision  is 


A  NEW  STANDARD  IN  LOCOMOTIVES 

THE  OLD  RULE  OF  SIMPLICITY  has  been  discarded 
in  a  new  tj-pe  of  engine  built  for  the  New  York  Central 
Mnes.  By  assembling  a  variety  of  de\'ices,  none  of 
which  is  claimed  to  be  particularly  new  or  radical,  the  designer 
has  been  able  to  produce  a  locomotive  that  operates  with  the 
minimum  fuel,  weight  and  cost  of  repairs,  and  to  secure  ease  and 
safety. .  The  statements  are  made  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Mechanical  Engineering  (New  Y^ork)  whose  author  justifies  our 
headline  by  his  assertion  that  the  new  engine  "sets  a  new  stand- 
ard" in  railway  traction.  The  continued  improvement  in 
steam  locomotives  may  be  regarded  in  some  measure  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  electric  traction,  which  altho  occup\nng  its  own  field 
in  increasing  degree,  wnU.  not,  at  an3'  rate  for  a  long  time  in  the 
future,  succeed  in  ousting  steam  compIetelj\     He  A^Tites: 

"Regardless  of  the  gesture  threatening  electrification  of  rail- 
roads sometime  in  the  future,  the  development  of  steam  locomo- 
tives goes  merrily  on.  The  most  recent  example  of  remarkable 
progress  is  a  new  ^likado  placed  in  heaAy  fast-freight  serNnce  on 
the  Michigan  Central.  This  machine  embodies  the  results  of 
a  score  of  years  of  studj'  and  research  and  altho  no  official  tests 
have  been  taken,  the  performance  has  been  so  satisfactory  that 
the  order  has  been  placed  for  one  hundred  and  fiftj'  according 
to  the  same  detail  specifications.  In  its  initial  road  test,  it 
hauled  100  heavily  laden  coal  cars  and  later  pulled  a  train  of  140 
cars  containing  more  than  9,000  tons  of  coal,  this  over  the  le\el  ^ 
diA^ision  between  Toledo  and  Detroit.  , 

"'No.  8000,'  as  this  extraordinary  engine  is  designated,  was 
built  hy  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works  according  to  designs  made 
under  the  super^-ision  of  President  A.  H.  Smith  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Central  Lines.  The  best  known  practises  and  dcAices  have  been 
incorporated. 

"The  first  requirement  of  ma.ximum  tractive  effort  for  the 
minimum  weight  is  an  elimination  of  unnecessary  weight  and 
this  has  been  accomplished,  without  sacrifice  of  strength,  by 
refinements  in  design  and  by  the  use  of  alloy  sttn^ls  and  hollow 
axles  and  crank-pins.  Without  tender,  the  locomoti\"e  weighs 
334,000  pounds.  The  tender  Avith  its  capacity  of  10,000  gal- 
lons of  water  and  16  tons  of  coal,  weighs  199,700  pounds.  Maxi- 
mum tractive  effort  of  74. ,500  pounds  is  obtainable,  a  booster  on 
the  trailer  truck  delivering  11,000  pounds.  In  a  sta,tement  \ 
issued  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  attention  is  especially 
directed  to  the  fact  that,  compared  Avith  the  heaA-iest  Mikados 
in  the  INIichigan  Central  ser\-ice.  No.  8000,  with  an  increase  in 
weight  of  only  2  per  cent.,  has  an  increased  tractive  poAver  of 
nearly  8  per  cent,  from  the  forAvard  cylinders  alone  and  Avith  the 
booster  the  increase  is  26  per  cent. 
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By  festooning  the  locomotive  with  various  devices,  the  d&signer  makes  it  operate  with  less  fuel,  weight,  and  repairs,  and  more  ease  and  safety. 
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"Perha])s  the  most  no- 
ticeablo  chango  in  this  loco- 
niotivo  to  a(•hio^'o  sr('al(>r 
(•(•oiiomy  in  fuel  consiini])- 
(ion  is  the  addition  of  a 
feod-Avatcr  lioator,  installi'd 
at  the  front  of  the  (>ng:ino 
o\i^v  the  headlitjht.  lii<i;h 
enougli  to  return  the  con- 
densate to  the  filter  in  the 
rear  of  the  tench^r.  The 
feedwater  pump  is  shown 
on  the  left  side  of  the  loco- 
motive. 

"The  cab  design  is  such 
that  the  enginemen  perform 
their  duties  with  the  mini- 
mum of  moA'ement  and 
Iiractically  no  physical  ef- 
fort. Precision  power  re- 
verse gear,  an  Elvin  stoker 
and  a  poAver  grate  shaker 
are  installed  for  thispui'pose. 
The  whistle  is  operated 
l)neumatically.  There  is  a 
water  scoop  on  the  tender. 

"For  many  j-ears,  the  de- 
velopment of  steam  locomo- 
tiA'es  was  in  size  and  weight 
but  without  systematic  im- 
provement in  the  making 
and  using  of  steam.  Witli 
the  adoption  of  superheat, 
economy  of  operation  A\as 
greatly  improved  but  steam- 
^comotive    design    is    still 

under  great  pressure  to  meet  rigid  requirements  with  definite 
limitations  of  size  and  weight  and  at  the  same  time  to  equal 
the  best  results  of  marine  and  stationary  practise.  In  this 
respect  No.  8000,  an  embodiment  of  deA^ces  not  new^  or  radical, 
sets  a  new  standard. 

"Steam  locomotives  must  bear  the  burden  of  transportation 
in  this  country  for  some  time  to  come  and  the  development  of 
this  machine  is  a  courageous  movement  toward  better  practise^ 
The  old  rule  demanding  simplicity  above  all  seems  to  have  been 
discarded." 


DR.   MAX   W.  CARDNKR 


JAMK.S  n.   KKNUURK 


THE  DETECTIVES  WHO   MADE  THE   DISCOVERY. 

They  caught  two  hardy  weeds,  the  ground-cherry  and  the  horse-neltle,  in 
the  act  of  giving  a  plant  disease  to  the  gentle  and  useful  tomato. 


WEEDS  THAT   CARRY  PLANT  DISEASE 

A  "CARRIER"  IS  AN  INDIVIDUAL  harboring  disease 
germs  and  capable  of  transmitting  them,  but  not  him- 
self suffering  from  the  disease.  An  apparently  healthy 
indiA-idual  who  may  infect  others  is  cA-idently  a  menace  to  the 
community.  Such  persons  are  known  to  exist,  especially  in  the 
case  of  t3T)hoid  fever.  That  they  may  exist  with  plant  diseases 
also  has  now  been  discovered  hy  two  investigators  in  Piu-due 
University,  Indiana,  w^ho  find  that  a  baffling  disease  of  the  to- 
mato plant  is  carried  over  the  winter  and  gi^en  to  the  new  plants 
in  the  following  summer  by  two  hardy  weeds — ground-cherry 
and  horse-nettle.  The  storj-  of  how  they  ascertained  this  and 
the  resulting  advice  to  gardeners  are  given  in  The  Country 
Gentleman  by  Albert  A.  Hansen,  w^ho  entitles  his  article  "The 
Typhoid  Marys  of  the  Plant  World."     Writes  Air.  Hansen: 

"A  few  j'ears  ago  the  world  w^as  startled  by  the  discbvery  that 
certain  persons  are  carriers  of  human  diseases.  A  case  was  cited 
of  a  waitress  in  a  restaurant  who  unconsciously  distributed 
typhoid  right  and  left  among  the  patrons  she  served.  She  soon 
recei\ed  the  name  Typhoid  Alary. 

"Two  Tj'phoid  AIar\-s  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
plant  world,  and  the  disco\'ery  means  much  to  all  who  grow  to- 
matoes, whether  in  gardens,  in  fields  or  in  greenhouses,  par- 
ticularly growlers  of  canning  tomatoes. 

"The  detectives  w^ho  made  the  discovery  are  two  workers  in  the 
botanical  laboratories  of  the  Purdue  UniA'ersit3-  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station — Dr.  AI.  W.  Gardner  and  James  B.  Kendrick. 
Whereas  the  human  carrier  harbors  typhoid,  the  plant  carriers 
harbor  tomato  mosaic,  a  serious  disease  that  annuallj'  causes 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  loss  to  tomato  growers  and  is 
frequently    the   limiting   factor   in   profitable    tomato    culture. 


'I'oiiiulo  mosaic  is  one  of  the 
iiioHt  haflling  plant  flisea.sos 
liiiown  to  sr-ieiife.  The  real 
cause  of  the  diseas(!  is  un- 
known, since  it  haH  hocn 
irn])ossilile  to  isolate  eilh<T 
l)aclena  or  fungi  that  mij^lit 
he  responsible  for  tho 
trouble. 

'The  ccjinmonly  accepted 
llicory  is  that  the  mosaic  is 
due  to  a  virus,  similar  in 
nature  to  th«!  vims  which  is 
sui)i)()sed  to  cause  rabies,  in- 
fantile paralysis  and  measles 
in  the  human  family. 

"Once  a  field  is  infected 
with  mo.saic  the  disease' 
appears  year  after  year  in 
what  was  hitherto  a  mys- 
terious manner.  Repeated 
tests  showed  that  neither 
the  soil  nor  the  tomato 
seeds  carried  the  infection. 
Whence,  then,  did  it  come? 
It  was  known  that  certain 
insects,  notably  plant  lice, 
wen^  capable  of  spr(;ading 
the  virus  from  on(!  plant 
to  another,  but  how  was  the 
disease  carried  overwinter? 
"Gardner  and  Kendrick 
started  a  sj'Stematic  search 
for  the  perennial  source  of 
infection.  They  knew  that 
there  were  human  carriers 
of  disease,  "so  they  reasoned  that  the  infection  might  be  carried 
by  wdld  plants  of  the  perennial  type,  and  transferred  from  these 
hitherto  unsuspected  sources  to  the  tomatoes  by  means  of  insects. 
"Working  on  this  theory,  the  plant  culprits  were  finally 
located.  It  was  noted  that  two  common  w^eeds,  ground-cherry 
and  horse-nettle,  frequently  exhibited  signs  of  mosaic  when 
growing  near  diseased  tomatoes.  It  was  also  noted  that  neither 
of  these  two  species  was  diseased  when  found  growing  wild  in 
sections  where  tomatoes  were  not  cultivated.  Another  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  was  the  fact  that  both  of  these  weeds  grow 
from  deep-running  roots  that  live  from  year  to  year,  sending  up 
new^  shoots  each  spring.  And  both  the  ground-cherrj'  and  the 
horse-nettle  are  closely  related  botanicalh'  to  the  common 
tomato. 

"Why  couldn't  the  running  roots  produce  diseased  shoots 
year  after  j-ear,  acting  as  perennial  sources  of  infection?  And 
why  couldn't  plant  lice,  flea  beetles  and  other  common  insects 
that  attack  both  the  weeds  and  tomatoes  earn,-  the  mosaic 
readily  from  the  diseased  shoots  of  ground-cherrj-  and  horse- 
nettle  to  the  young  groaning  tomatoes  in  the  plant  beds  or  in 
the  fields? 

"That  was  the  theory-  the  workers  attempted  to  prove. 
First  the}'  inoculated  healthy  tomato  plants  with  the  juices  of 
diseased  ground-cherry  and  horse-nettle.  The  mosaic  was 
readilj'  transmitted  to  the  tomatoes  by  this  means. 

"Then,  insects  that  had  fed  upon  diseased  groimd-cherrj-  and 
horse-nettle  were  inclosed  in  an  insect-proof  cage  and  allowed  to 
feed  tipon  healthy  tomato  plants.  The  disease  soon  became 
cAndent  on  the  once  thriving  tomatoes. 

"Again,  healthy  tomato  plants  were  set  out  in  fields  badly 
infested  with  mosaic  and  protected  by  insect-proof  cages,  and 
the  plants  matured  free  of  mosaic.  Diseased  ground-cherrj-  and 
horse-nettle  plants  were  closely  watched  for  several  years,  and 
the  mosaic  was  noted  each  spring  in  the  young  shoots. 

"Other  experiments  of  a  more  technical  nature  were  per- 
formed, and  it  was  proved  that  both  ground-cherrj'  and  horse- 
nettle  carry  tomato  mosaic  year  after  year  and  the  disease  is 
transmitted  from  these  sotirces  to  the  tomato  crop  by  means  of 
insects,  particularly  plant  lice." 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  tomato  grower?  asks  Air. 
Hansen.  It  means  that  one  of  the  most  ruinous  of  all  tomato 
diseases  can  be  controlled  by  destroying  the  ground-cherry 
and  horse-nettles  in  tomato  fields,  but  more  particularh-  in  the 
plant-beds  whwe  the  young  tomato  plants  are  grown  before 
being  transplanted.      Growers  should  be  especially  alert  in  the 
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spring,  he  says,  because  it  is  then  that  most  of  the  infection 
takes  place.  The  weeds  should  be  cut  once  a  -week,  since  new 
shoots  come  up  rapidly.  Diligent  cutting  will  gradually  starve 
the  weeds  out  and  they  will  disappear.     He  goes  on: 

"Most  tomato  growers  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  tomato 
mosaic.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  symptoms,  diseased  plants  can  be  recognized  by  the  mottled, 
crinkled,  distorted  appearance  of  the  leaves,  particularly  the 
young  leaves.  In  the  East  the  mosaic  does  not  damage  the 
fruit  to  any  extent,  the  principal  loss  being  due  to  the  decided 
decrease  in  yields.  Shipments  of  tomatoes  from  California 
have  during  recent  years  shown  hea\->-  damage  from  a  cause 
that  is  not  definitely  known.  Doctor  Gardner  believes  that  the 
cause  is  mosaic,  altho  definite  proof  on  this  point  is  not  as  yet 
available." 


CAUTIONS  ABOUT  COAU-SUBSTITUTES 

SHORTAGE  OF  COAL  THIS  WINTER  wiU  make  it 
necessary  for  many  domestic  consumers  to  use  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  fuel  to  which  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed. This  will  be  especially  true  of  anthracite  users.  Science 
Service's  Science  Xews  Bulletin  (Washington)  gives  the  following 
ad^ice: 

"The  best  substitute  available  is  coke.  With  the  bituminous 
coal  production  getting  back  to  normal,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Klines 
officials  say,  there  should  be  plentj-  of  this  cleanest  of  fuels. 
Coke  eliminates  smoke,  reduces  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the 
furnace  and  flues,  requires  less  attention  than  soft  coal,  and  gives 
a  uniform  temperature  in  the  house.  But  it  does  take  up  more 
room  in  the  cellar  and  requires  more  attention  than  anthracite. 
Some  anthracite  householders  may  find  it  necessar\.  however,  to 
bum  soft  coal.  Only  smaU  quantities  should  be  fired  at  one 
time.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  burning  coal  with  fresh  coal.  If  the  entire  surface  is  covered 
at  one  time,  the  gases  are  driven  oflf  from  the  fresh  coal,  but  there 
is  not  enough  heat  to  burn  them  and  they  are  lost  up  the  smoke 
pipe.  In  some  sections,  especially  in  rural  regions,  there  is 
plenty  of  wood  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  and  can  be 
burned  in  coal  stoves  and  furnaces  with  a  few  minor  changes 
which  are  easily  made.  The  simplest  way  to  use  wood  in  a  coal 
furnace,  however,  and  the  most  effective  in  producing  heat,  is 
to  combine  it  with  coal.  One-quarter  to  half  of  the  coal  ordi- 
narily used  can  be  saved  by  substitution  of  wood  in  this  way. 
Any  kind  or  size  of  wood  can  be  used  that  will  go  into  the  fire 
pot.  and  will  burn  with  good  efficiency  when  surrounded  with 
coal.  With  enormous  supplies  of  wood  widely  distributed  over 
much  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  eastern  half,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  suffering  because  of  inability  to  get  coal.  And  the 
wide-spread  use  of  wood  for  fuel,  if  only  such  wood  as  is  best 
fitted  for  this  purpose  be  taken,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our 
forests.  Wood  is  especially  good  for  the  mild  weather  of  early 
fall  and  spring.  Oil  is  an  emergency  fuel  only  and  useful  only 
whr-n  it  is  possible  to  install  the  special  equipment  necessarj'  to 
bum  the  liquid." 

The  daily  press  give  prominence  to  a  warning  issued  by  the 
National  Board  of  UnderwTiters  as  to  the  precautions  which 
should  be  taken  by  the  public  in  the  use  of  bituminous  coal, 
wood,  kerosene  and  electrical  appUances  as  a  substitute  for 
anthracite.  A  statement  issued  by  the  board  calls  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  keeping  any  woodwork  or  wooden  lath  and 
pla.«fer  partitions  at  least  four  feet  distant  from  the  sides  of  a 
furnace  and  of  encasing  the  furnace  with  an  incombustible  pro- 
t  cc  tive  coveri  ng.    Moreover : 

"Since  bituminous  coal  is  subject  to  spontaneous  ignition, 
particularly  when  stored  in  large  quantities,  it  should  never  be 
piled  near  the  furnace  nor  against  a  combustible  surface,  such 
as  the  wall  of  a  wooden  bin. 

"One  of  the  most  important  safety  measures  is  to  see  that 
smokepipcs  and  flues  are  thoroughly  cleaned  before  the  furnace 
is  started.  Soft  coal  burns  more  rapidly  than  anthracite  and 
gives  off  considerably  more  flame  and  soot.  Thus  it  increases  the 
probability  of  a  chimney  fire  where  the  flues  are  not  attended  to. 

"The  radiated  heat  from  a  smokepipe  leading  to  the  chimney 


is  also  greater,  under  such  circumstances,  than  when  anthracite 
is  burned,  and  this  increases  the  chances  of  igniting  the  wood- 
work or  other  combustible  material  near  by.  The  hazard  will 
be  particularly  acute  where  furnaces  are  designed  for  the  use  of 
anthracite.    The  same  precautions  apply  if  wood  is  used. 

"In  communities  where  wooden  shingle  roofs  prevail,  nu- 
merous roof  fires  may  be  expected  when  soft  coal. and  wood  are 
employed  in  furnaces  or  grates  because  of  the  burning  embers 
which  will  escape  from  the  chimneys.  Fires  from  defective 
chimneys  and  flues  are  also  fairly  certain  to  increase  because  of 
the  greater  heat  generated  by  the  substituted  fuels  mentioned, 
the  larger  amount  of  soot  created  and  the  embers  given  off. 

"The  coal  shortage  is  likely  to  result  in  the  freezing  of  many 
pipe-sprinkler  systems,  and  consequently  they  should  receive 
special  attention." 

In  discussing  the  probable  use  of  oil  for  heating  houses,  the 
statement  says  oil-burning  equipments  should  be  safeguarded 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters: 

"WhUe  kerosene  is  not  as  hazardous  as  gasoline,  it  gives  off 
inflammable  vapors  that  are  explosive  under  certain  conditions. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  the  portable  oil-stove  will  become  a 
prominent  household  appliance  in  the  near  future,  and  its  use 
should  be  attended  with  great  care.  Numerous  fires  have  been 
caused  by  filling  while  the  wick  was  lighted.  All  filling  should 
be  done  by  daylight  and  away  from  open  fires  and  lights." 

The  board  warns  users  of  oil-stoves  not  to  move  them  while 
lighted  and  to  keep  them  away  from  inflammable  household 
furnishings,  such  as  curtains.  ^lany  explosions  have  been  caused 
by  defective  wicks,  the  statement  adds,  and  users  are  urged  to 
care  for  the  wicks  properly  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
flame  getting  into  the  oil  reservoir. 

In  the  use  of  portable  gas  and  electric  heaters,  users  are  urged 
to  keep  them  at  a  safe  distance  from  wood  construction  or 
inflammable  furnishings,  and  in  the  case  of  gas  heaters,  rigid 
iron  piping  instead  of  flexible  tubing  is  ad\ised  for  the 
connections. 


"CIVILIZING'  THE  ESKIMOS 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CHARACTER  of  the  Eskimos,  due 
to  their  contact  with  white  races,  are  described  by  Dr. 
W.  E.  Ekblaw,  a  geologist  and  botanist  of  the  Crocker 
Expedition,  in  Ecology  (Brooklyn).  He  gives  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  account  of  the  Polar  Eskimo,  the  most  northern 
people  of  the  world,  a  group  of  a  few  hundred  persons  that  has 
maintained  itself  for  a  thousand  years  or  more  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  by  complete  adaptation  to  their  en^ironment. 
We  quote  an  abstract  from  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  ]Mich.), 
whose  editor.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  calls  their  association  with  whites 
"a  great  object  lesson  in  race  degeneracy."     We  read: 

"Recent  contact  with  the  white  race  is  changing  the  Eskimo's 
mode  of  life,  his  culture,  his  character,  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
solely  the  effect  of  his  en^ironment.  The  introduction  of  lumber 
and  iron  has  improved  his  sledge  so  that  he  can  travel  farther. 
The  primus  stove  and  Standard  Oil  Company  kerosene  have 
further  extended  his  acti\ities  and  his  range  of  travel.  Rifles 
and  ammunition  have  transformed  his  hunting  methods  and 
increased  his  stores  of  food,  clothing  and  fuel,  and  made  hunting 
and  Hving  easier.  Needles,  and  thread,  and  cloth,  and  cooking 
implements  have  immeasurably  aided  the  Eskimo  women.  Tea, 
coffee  and  tobacco  are  insidiously  weakening  the  Eskimo  phj'- 
sique.  By  contact  with  foreigners  the  Eskimo  is  losing  his 
native  honesty,  independence  and  sterling  character.  He  is 
changing  so  fast  that  in  another  decade  or  two  he  will  be  quite 
another  person.  His  direct  relationship  to  his  homeland  will 
be  lost  and  his  dependence  upon  the  exterior  world  finally  estab- 
lished. The  demoralization  of  the  Polar  Eskimo  as  a  distinct 
social  unit  is  imminent  and  inevitable." 

In  Dr.  Kellogg's  belief,  if  "our  highly  intelligent  American 
citizens  '  continue  to  use  tea,  coffee,  and  tobasco,  we  .shall 
"suffer  ultimately  the  same  degenerating  effects  that  our  remote 
cousins  of  the  Arctic  are  undergoing." 


ETHER  WAVES  VERSUS  CRIME  WAVES 


TO  THE  .UIATEUR  ENTHUSIAST  it  has  sooiuwl  lliat 
the  authorities  were  singularly  slow  to  take  advanta'jo 
of  the  very  ob\'ious  potentialities  of  radio  as  a  r<\'j:ular 
pohce  equipment.  Not  that  the  .  opportunitie-! 
have  been  entirely  overlooked.  There  have  been 
rt>ports,  notably  from  Chicago,  of  pohce  auto- 
mobiles equipped  witli  radio  outfits,  but  the 
photographs  that  aeeompani(>d  the  reports  sug- 
gested a  rather  crude  and  makeshift  effort;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  anything  like  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  attempt  to  reahze  the  full  possibiUties 
of  the  scientific  application  of  the  new  art  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  malefactor  has  elsewhere  been 
made  by  the  guardians  of  the  law. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  delay  lias  not  been 
due  to  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  but  only  to  certain  difficulties  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  method  in 
a  highlj'  speciaUzed  organization.  Now  it  would 
seem  that  these  are  by  way  of  being  overcome, 
and  we  learn  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  make 
radio  available  as  a  regular  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  metropohtan  pohce  force.  The  New  York  Times 
gives  details  of  the  important  enterprise.    We  quote : 


will  !)('    no    interference   whatever    with    the    police    broadcast- 
ing station. 

"A  second  set  for  the  city  is  to  be  erected  on  the  loj)  of  the 
Munici])al  Uuilding  by  the  Western  Electric  ( ■()irii):uiy. 
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CHICAGO   POLICE  AUTO   WITH   RADIO  OUTFIT. 
Talking  with  headquarters. 


"A  wireless  broadcasting  station  of  the  latest  type 

has  been  installed  at  Police  Headquarters  in  this  city,  and  within  a 

few  months  the  pohce  boats,  police  inspection  district  headquar- 

•  ters  and  stations  will  be  equipped  with  receiving  sets,  so  that  they 

mav  obtain  earlv  information  on  stolen  automobiles  and  crimes 


Kadel  tSi  Herbert  phott>. 

BROADCASTING  SET  AT  NEW  YORK  HEADQUARTERS. 


and    criminals.      The    Pohce    Department    has    received    the 

special  permission   of   the   Department   of   Commerce   through 

•  Secretary    Hoover    to    operate    on    a    special    wave    length    of 

400  meters,  a  band  not  allocated  to  any  one  else,  so  that  there 


"Joseph  A.  Faurot,  the  famous  finger-print  expert,  and  Deputy 
Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  New  York  police  executive  de- 
partments, inspected  the  new  station  yesterday  and  made  some 
successful  tests  with  the  apparatus. 

'■'If  what  Mr.  Evans,  the  Western  Electric  engineer  who  is 
instructing  our  operators  in  the  use  of  the  equipment,  states  is 
true,'  Mr.  Fam-ot  said,  'the  Police  Department  will  be  able 
without  anj^  difficulty  to  cover  an  area  of  at  least  30,000  square 
miles  about  this  station.  This  should  prove  a  great  aid  to  us 
in  running  down  stolen  automobiles,  locating  missing  persons, 
spreading  alarms,  and  in  aU  other  work  where  secrecy  is  not  an 
essential  factor.  Every  amateur  recei\'ing  station  in  a  radius  of 
at  least  100  miles  from  the  city  will  become  a  sort  of  pohce 
outpost,  enabling  us  to  spread  emergency  information  at  a  much 
quicker  rate  than  is  now  possible. 

"M.  R.  Brennan,  Superintendent  of  the  Police  Telegraph 
Di\'ision,  who,  with  Commissioner  Euright  himself,  was  mainly 
influential  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  installation  of  the  station, 
explained  some  of  the  radio  plans  of  the  local  department. 

"'We  have  already  arranged  with  ISIr.  Hoover,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  for  a  special  waAe  length  for  exclusive  pohce  pur- 
poses, '  he  said.  'The  fact  that  there  can  be  no  delay  in  the 
dissemination  of  pohce  news  makes  it  out  of  the  question  for  us 
to  take  any  chances  on  being  interfered  "with  by  the  commercial 
broadcasting  stations. 

"'Air.  Hoover,  who  recalled  how  the  New  York  department 
was  the  first  to  make  a  success  of  radio  telegraphy  for  police 
work  some  years  ago,  has  been  quick  to  reahze  our  position  and 
has  authorized  us  to  send  on  a  400-meter  wave  length. 
Later,  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  allow  wider  scope  to  any  of  the  present  users  of  the  3G0- 
meter  wave  length,  it  has  been  agreed  that  we  wiU  widen  our 
range  to  500  meters. 

'  ■ '  We  have  already  made  arrangements,'  Mr.  Brennan  said,  '  to 
equip  our  pohce  boats  and  inspection  district  offices  with  radio 
telephonic  receiAing  sets.  As  we  progress  with  the  idea,  re- 
ceiving stations  will  be  installed  in  all  precinct  headquarters 
and  special  operators  will  be  detailed  to  attend  them  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  When  the  other  large  cities  take  to  radio 
telephony  for  administrative  purposes,  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
estabhsh  a  network  of  broadcasting  and  receiAnng  stations 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  give  a  national  alarm  almost 
instantaneously.' " 
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RADIO  EXPLAINS  SQUEALING  BRAKES 

WHY  DO  THE  BRAKES  of  a  train  squeal?  The 
dri\er  can  not  possibly  Aibrate  the  brakes  the  thou- 
sands of  tlnies  a  second  necessary  to  create  the  sound 
■naves  which  we  hear.  ^MiddleC  on  a  violin  string  sends  A-ibrations 
past  our  ears  at  2.56  waves  a  second,  while  the  violinist's  arm  ex- 
erts only  a  uniform  pull  on  the  string.  We  take  for  granted  the 
oscillations  of  a  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  against  the  steadj-  pull 
of  the  main  spring,  or  the  fluttering  of  a  flag  in  a  steadj-  breeze, 
though  we  may  be  unable  to  really  understand  either  one. 

From  a  rather  unexpected  source — radio,  comes  an  explanation 
of  such  phenomena.     In  Popular  Radio  (New  York)  Professor 
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ONE  OF  THE  NEW  GIANT  AUDIOXS. 
The  telephone  instrument  is  for  comparison,  to  show  the  size. 


J.  H.  JMorecroft  describes  the  action  of  the  three-electrode 
vacuum-tube,  or  triode,  when  used  as  a  detector  or  amplifier, 
in  a  way  to  make  clear  many  other  things  as  well. 

Everj'  radio  operator  who  Ukes  to  understand  "how  the  wheels 
go  round"  will  fird  the  presentation  worth  attentive  following: 

"The  vacuum  tube  is  a  de\ace  which,  by  a  peculiar  action, 
can  take  continuous  (or  direct)  current  power  from  a  battery 
or  generator  and  transform  part  of  it  into  alternating  current 
power.  The  frequency  of  the  power  generated  bj'  the  oscillating 
tube  is  determined  entirely  bj'  the  electrical  constants  of  the 
circuit;  the  amount  of  power  it  is  possible  to  generate  is  de- 
termined primarily  by  the  size  of  the  filament  and  plates  of  the 
tube,  and  secondarily  by  the  adjustment  of  the  circuits. 

"To  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
electrical  circuit  it  will  seem  strange  that  a  source  of  continuous 
power  supply  can,  by  means  of  such  a  dcA'ice,  l)e  changed  to  an 
alternating  current  power  supply.  The  ordinary  laws  of  elec- 
trical circuits  seem  to  prohibit  just  such  an  occurrence.  If  we 
have  a  generator  that  gives  a  continuous  voltage  and  we  connect 
a  circuit  of  any  kind  to  the  terminals  of  this  generator  we  expect 
to  get  a  flow  of  continuous  current,  and  jiractically  always  we 
<1<)  so.     How,  then,  is  it  that  the  vacuum  tube,  or  triode,  as  it  is 


gradually   being  renamed,   can    transform    such   a   continuous 
energy  flow  into  an  alternating  energy  flow? 

"It  is  first  to  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  occurrences 
in  our  every-day  life  where  just  such  phenomena  are  taking  place, 
yet  we  scarcely  notice  them — occurrences  in  which  a  simple, 
straightforward  push  or  pull  makes  something  %ibrate  back- 
wards and  forwards.  In  fact,  it  seems  likely  that  the  present 
popular  study  of  radio,  including  such  things  as  the  triode,  will 
react  to  make  us  observe  more  closely  many  of  the  ordinary 
events  that  take  place  around  us.  which  we  do  not  imderstand 
and  which  have  many  points  of  similarity  with  radio.  The 
oscillating  triode  certainly  has  a  place  in  this  category';  an  at- 
tempt to  understand  its  action  will  surely  make  us  pay  closer 
attention  to  many  events  taking  place  around  us  which  we  have 
never  questioned,  altho  we  have  understood  them  no  better 
than  we  understand  the  triode. 

"Every  one  who  has  studied  physics  in  high  school  knows  that 
sound  is  a  to-and-fro  motion  in  the  air.  that  it  is  a  A-ibratory 
action  in  which  energy  flows  past  the  ears  at  a  non-imiform  rate; 
the  flow  of  energy  goes  from  a  maximum  to  zero  with  a  fre- 
quency depending  upon  the  musical  pitch  of  the  note.  Thus  the 
sound  from  a  ^-ioLin  string,  giving  the  middle  C,  is  really  caused 
by  a  compression  and  rarefaction  waA^e  in  the  air  which  sends 
energy  past  our  ears  in  the  form  of  'pulses'  at  a  regular  rate  of 
256  a  second.  The  question  should  occur  to  any  one  who  hears 
such  sound:  how  can  the  man's  arm,  which  is  CAidently  exerting 
a  uniform  pull  on  the  violin  bow,  send  off  energy  at  the  rate  of 
256  pulses  a  second?  Certainly  the  man's  muscles  are  not 
causing  the  phenomenon  directly. 

"The  answer  to  this  question,  altho  the  phenomenon  is  a 
common  one,  is  not  simple;  it  can  probably  be  accurately  gfiven 
bj'  no  one  who  reads  this  article.  The  question  has  probably 
not  even  occurred  to  any  one  of  them,  jet  we  frequently  hear 
nowadays  the  question:  'What  makes  a.  triode  oscillate?'  It 
is  a  case  of  the  unusual ;  the  violin  string  is?  so  simple  that  every 
one  thinks  he  knows  how  it  works.  But  the  Aacuum  tube  seems 
much  more  complicated  in  its  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
easier  to  get  an  exact  solution  of  the  action  of  the  triode  than 
of  the  "violin  string. 

"What  makes  the  brakes  of  a  train  or  automobile  give  off 
such  a  shrill  squeal  when  they  are  suddenly  applied?  Does  the 
driver  actually  vibrate  the  brake  shoe  thousands  of  times  a 
second?  EAidently  not.  What  makes  tlie  balance  wheel  of  a 
watch  continually  oscillate  back  and  forth  when  the  mainspring 
is  evidently  trying  always  to  push  it  in  the  same  direction?  What 
makes  the  steam  rush  out  of  a  whistle  in  pulses,  giving  off  high-, 
pitched  musical  notes  when  it  could  apparently  flow  through  the 
hole  through  which  it  is  escaping  more  easily  if  it  came  out  uni- 
formly— in  which  case  no  sound  would  be  given  off  at  all? 

"Will  a  toy  balloon,  towed  behind  an  automobile,  proceed 
uniformly  through  the  air  or  will  it  Aibrate  sideways,  even  tho 
the  towing  string  is  exerting  a  uniform  pull?  Why  does  a  flag 
flutter  in  the  breeze? 

"These  cases  could  be  mtiltiplied  without  number;  it  seems  in 
many  instances  that  Nature  would  rather  do  things  in  an  oscil- 
latory fashion  than  in  a  straightforward  fashion. 

"We  should  not  be  surprized  therefore,  in  Aiew  of  the  actions 
just  outlined,  if  the  electrons  in  the  triode,  on  their  way  from  the 
filament  over  to  the  plate,  may  be  made  by  certain  circuit  con- 
nections to  proceed  at  a  variable  periodic  rate  rather  than  flow 
uniformly  as  the  continuous  current  generator  or  battery  in  (he 
plate  circuit  tends  to  make  them  do. 

"The  plate  circuit  generator  with  its  associated  choke  coil 
delivers  a  continuous  flow  of  energy;  this  energy  coming  to  the 
tube  may  be  partly  ti.sed  up  in  the  tube  and  partly  flow  on  to  the 
output  circuit,  which  is  the  place  where  the  high  frequency  power 
oscillations  are  started.  The  oscillating  circuit  may  be  made 
to  act  on  the  tube,  so  that  the  energy  is  supplied  to  the  circuit  in 
pulses,  thus  serA-ing  to  keep  it  continually  in  oscillation.  This 
action  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  escapement  of  a  watch,  whicli 
lets  energy  flow  into  the  balance  wheel  in  pulses — the  pulses 
being  so  timed  as  to  maintain  the  oscillatory  motion  of  the  wheel. 

"The  period,  or  frequency  of  oscillation  of  the  balance  wheel, 
is  fixt  by  the  effective  mass  of  the  wheel  and  the  size  of  spring 
used;  shortening  the  spring  will  increase  the  freq  ;?ncy  and 
lengthening  the  spring  will  lower  the  frequency.  This  is  what  is 
accomplished  by  the  'faster'  and  the  'slower'  adjustment  of 
your  watch. 

"As  the  electrical  constants  of  the  oscillating  circuit  determine 
the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current  that  is  generated,  it 
might  be  presumed  that  any  frequency  could  be  generated  at 
will.  Such  is  nor.rly  the  case.  With  one  of  the  ordinary  tubes 
obtainable  for  small  transmitters  the  writer  has  produced  fre- 
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quencies  as  low  as  one  cycle  a  second  by  use  of  lar^e  inductances 
and  condensers,  whereas  the  same  tube  with  the  smallest  in- 
ductances and  condensers  feasible  has  generated  ten  million  cycles 
a  second.  These  are  not  necessarily  limits;  it  is  possible  for  one 
who  has  large  and  eflReient  coils  to  go  lower  than  one  a  second,  and 
by  using  proper  care  in  the  selection  and  arrangeuK-nt  of  the 
apparatus  the  upper  frequency  can  be  pushed  as  high  as  three 
hundred  million  cycles  per  second — a  wide  enough  frequency 
range  to  suit  almost  every  one!" 


MICA  FOR  THE  HEAD  PHONES 

THE  AVERAGE  A^MATEIH  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  essential  mechanisms  of  his  radio  outfit,  from  an- 
tenna to  triode.     But  he  ])robal)ly  pays  less  attention 
to   the   telephone   than  to  any  other  part  of  the 
apparatus.     What  does  he  know,  for  example,  about 
the  mica  diaphragm,  except    that  it  is  a   thing  of 
high  repute?     Very  little,  probably.     Wherefore,  it 
is  of  interest  to  reproduce  from  the   Radio  Dealer 
(New  York)  an  account  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Clarkson  of  the 
origin  and  manner  of  liandling  of  the  unique  material 
which  has  the  property  of  Aibrating  in  a  waj-   to 
reproduce  sound  wa^■es  more  satisfactorilj^  than  any 
substitute  material  hitherto  discovered.     Says  ]Mr. 
Clarkson : 


when  split,  and  tliis  polish  is  retained.  The  square.s  are  (•ianipcd 
together  and  turned  down  to  the  size  desired.  Only  a  single  eu( 
can  be  taken  with  any  one  tool  without  reshari)ening.  ;\  final 
finishing  cut  in  oil  is  sometimes  given  to  get  a  jxrfect  edge  and 
remove  all  dust  and  ]Mjwder. 

"These  turned  discs  ninging  from  four  thou.sandths  to  twelve 
thou.sandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  are  then  clamped  in  a  drilling 
jig  and  by  sjx-cial  means  emi)loying  a  jxculiar  type  of  drill,  the 
center  holes  are  drilhul.  Thi'  completed  di.scs  are  then  inspeet<'d 
and  .separat<'d  into  grades. 

"Of  course,  mica  is  not  magnetic,  so  a  magnetic  material  must 
Ix'  added  to  the  mica  di.sc  Ixlore  the  diai)hragm  is  of  any  value 
commercially  for  head  sets.  This,  too.  is  a  delicate  hand  job. 
The  little  round  armature  that  is  added  must  be  of  a  certain 
iron,  a  certain  carefully  determined  weight  and  thickne.ss.  and  of 
a  proi)er  diameter.  It  must  be  balanced  at  the  center  of  the 
mica  disc  and  still  must  be  spaced  from  th»'  mica  just  so  far  to 


"In  far-off  India,  ,300  to  400  feet  below  the  surface 
coolies  are  working  to  make  your  radio  set  more  per- 
fect. There  is  no  modern  machinery  there,  but  piece 
by  piece  these  natives  dig  the  rock  from  which  we 
get  the  famous  bell-tone  India  ruby  mica  for  aU  our 
mica  diaphragms  for  radio  head-sets.  Xot  even 
blasting  is  used.  A  fire  is  built  on  the  surface  of  the 
rock  and  as  soon  as  it  is  heated,  water  is  thrown  on 
and  the  rock  is  cracked,  then  iron  wedges  are  driven 
into  the  cracks  breaking  up  the  rock.  These  broken 
pieces  and  the  waste  are  then  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  along  a  line  of  coolies  and  women  extending 
•through  narrow  passages  and  up  rude  bamboo  ladders 
until  the  surface  is  reached. 

"Very  little  of  the  mica  rock  that  comes  to  the 
ground  can  be  used  for  diaphragms.  In  some  sec- 
tions not  more  than  a  pound  or  two  to  the  ton  of 
rock  can  be  trimmed  into  sheets,  and  not  more  than  tAventy  per 
cent,  of  that  can  pass  the  tests  given  in  laboratories  for  mica- 
phone  diaphragms.  INIuch  of  the  rest  can  be  made  into  punch- 
■ings  of  various  kinds,  such  as  for  magneto  armatures.  Some  can 
be  used  for  transmitter  diaphragms  in  the  ordinary-  house  tele- 
phone. Much  of  it  in  small  pieces  is  used  for  the  best  fixt 
condensers. 

"Mica  must  not  be  confused  with  isinglass.  ]Mica  is  a  mineral 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  bulk  of  commercial  mica 
coming  from  India,  Africa,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Isinglass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  manufactured  product  of  no 
value  in  radio.  It  is  made  from  the  air  bladders  of  certain 
fish  and  is  both  soluble  and  combustible.  Alica.  altho  not 
verj^  hard  by  scratch  tests,  is  extremely  durable,  so  durable,  in 
fact,  that  when  granite  decomposes  the  mica  particles  still  remain 
resistant  long  after  the  rest  has  decomposed.  In  elasticity, 
toughness,  flexibility,  transparency,  high  electrical  strength, 
resistance  to  high  heat  and  temperature  changes,  and  resistance 
to  weather,  there  is  no  substance  knoAAii  which  approaches 
mica  even  closely  enough  to  be  known  as  a  substitute. 

"Not  all  mica  has  these  properties  to  an  equal  degree.  There 
are  micas  and  other  micas.  In  general,  for  diaphragm  purposes, 
there  is  little  domestic  mica  of  Aalue.  All  tirst-class  clear  rub\- 
diaphragms  must  be  of  India  mica,  altho  the  South  African 
green  mica  is  splendid  for  this  pui-pose,  but  is  objected  to  by 
many  because  of  the  darker  color. 

"The  manufacture  of  phone  mica  diaphragms  is  in  itself  a 
considerable  task.  Stamping  is  impossible  because  the  die  or 
punch  •ndU  ruffle  up  the  layers  of  mica  at  the  edge  of  the  mica 
disc  and  spoil  the  resonant  character  of  the  diaphragm.  Each 
piece  must  be  carefully  turned,  and  this  is  hand  work.  Aery 
slow  and  laborious.  A  number  of  squares  of  the  superfine 
ruby  bell-tone  mica  are  stacked  together,  interleaAed  with  soft 
tissue-paper  to  keep  the  mica  from  scratching  and  also  to  furnish 
a  friction  between  the  sheets.     Mica  is  naturally  highly  polished 
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HE  EXPLAINS  THE   TRIODE. 
Professor  Morecroft  of  Columbia  University. 


giA'e  perfect  results.  Then  the  mica  disc  and  the  armature  must 
be  firmly  fastened  together  so  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  any 
loosening  under  the  most  scA-ere  loud  speaker  use,  and  yet  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  crush  the  mica  cAcn  the  slightest  amount, 
or  the  tone  is  ruined. 

"The  complete  micaphone  mica  diaphragm  is  unique  in  that 
the  entire  puU  of  both  receiA'er  magnets  is  transferred  to  the 
exact  center  point  of  the  diaphragm  so  that  a  true  diaphragm 
A-ibration  is  permitted,  sound  waAes  being  giAcn  ofi'  AK-ithout 
interference. 

"We  haA-e  often  been  asked  how  large  a  diaphragm  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get.  The  largest  we  haAe  CA-er  made  in  commercial 
quantities  is  three  inches  in  diameter  and  about  14  thousandths 
of  an  inch  thick.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  diaphragms  in 
limited  quantities  tAvice  this  size,  but  the  cost  would  be  extremely 
high.  The  largest  feasible  size  Avhen  large  quantities  is  con- 
sidered is  about  2J^  to  2^  inches  in  diameter.  The  smallest 
size — IH  inches — is  by  far  the  most  popular. 

"Very  little  theorj'  is  known  concerning  diaphragm  action, 
and  it  is  largely  bj*  constant  experimentation  that  any  adA-ance 
is  made.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  are  now  at 
Avork  on  elaborate  methods  for  testing  head-sets,  and  among 
other  things  haA'e  found  that  no  pair  of  phones  can  be  matched 
at  the  factorj-.  ThcA"  must  be  matched  at  the  receiA-er's  radio 
set  under  the  conditions  of  use.  On  one  well-known  make  of 
phones  tested  it  was  found  that  if  they  AA'ere  perfectly  matched 
at  an  audio  frequency  of  1,200  cycles  thej-  would  gradually  grow 
apart  as  the  frequencj-  was  lessened  until  at  500  cycles  one  phone 
AA^as  tAv-ice  as  loud  as  the  other.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  supply 
a  spacing  ring  with  each  micaphone  mica  diaphragm.  The  user 
may  from  time  to  time  adjust  his  diaphragms.  Ultimately  he 
will  make  no  changes  and  after  a  slight  period  of  use  the  dia- 
phragms will  "Avear  in'  and  giA'e  a  clearness,  tone  and  general 
audibility  that  he  has  ncAer  before  heard  with  all  interfering 
noises  cut  out  or  softened  so  tbcA'  are  not  noticeable." 
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ART  DISCOVERS  JOHN  LILLIE 


WITH  A  SHAVING-BRUSH,  au  assortment  of  house- 
paints,  and  no  training,  a  Jack-of-all-trades  in  Dorset, 
Vennont,  addrest  himself  to  the  smooth  side  of  an 
old  Ixiard  one  morning  several  years  ago,  and  produced  a  charm- 
ing landscape,  tho  he  had  never  seen  an  oil  painting  until  that 
summer.  He  had  seen  mountains  all  his  Ufe,  however,  and  loved 
them.  As  carpenter,  mason,  plumber,  and  what  not,  he  had 
developed  a  high  degree  of  manual  skill.  So.  when  it  came  to 
recording  his  impressions  of 
nature,  they  were  matured 
impressions,  while  the  hand 
that  recorded  them  was  noth- 
ing if  not  versatile.  And  3et 
it  is  with  astonishment  that 
paintfc/s  \-iew  his  pictures,  a 
group  of  which  have  recently 
been  exhibited  in  Dorset, 
where  Zephine  Humphrey  has 
studied  them  for  the  Outlook. 
Of  the  moimtain  artist  and 
his  work,  she  tells  us: 

"Some  years  ago  a  number 
of  landscape  painters  came  to 
the  valley  and  took  board  in 
the  family  of  a  craftsman 
named  John  Lillie.  They 
were  an  enthusiastic,  industri- 
ous lot,  and  they  soon  filled 
the  carriage-house  of  their 
host's  big  barn  with  sketches 
and  canvases.  Also  they  were 
genially  friendly,  as  painters 
are  apt  to  be,  and  established 
the  happiest  relations  with 
their  host  himself. 

"  Thej-  found  him  a  thought- 
ful, intelligent  man,  -with  a 
strong,  rather  rugged  face 
and  meditative  blue  eyes.  As 
carpenter,  mason,  and  plumb- 
er he  had  been  in  demand 
ever  since  he  could  remember, 
and  the  qualitj'  of  his  work 
was  renowned  through  the 
neighborhood.  Especially  was 
he    valued  by    the     'summer 

people'  who  were  coming  into  the  valley,  and  who  wanted  their 
houses  built  or  remodeled  skilfully.  He  had  an  instinctive  eye 
and  touch  for  the  finely  harmonious. 

"His  love  for  his  native  mountains  commended  him  particu- 
larly to  the  painters  who  sojourned  with  him.  He  seemed  to 
know  all  about  the  hills,  just  where  to  go  for  their  noblest  views, 
just  what  atmospheric  conditions  would  make  them  look  most 
beautiful;  and  he  was  never  too  busy  to  stop  and  stand  gazing 
off  at  them.  The  interest  was  imusual.  Most  Vermonters  take 
the  loveliness  of  their  euA-ironment  pretty  much  for  granted. 

"Until  the  summer  of  which  I  am  speaking  he  had  never  seen 
an  oil  painting,  and  he  was  immensely  interested  in  the  pro- 
ductions that  piled  up  in  his  carriage-hou.se.  Feeling  himself 
not  unwelcome,  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  his  boarders, 
watfhing  them  at  their  work  and  pondering.  Finally,  one  day, 
when  they  were  all  oflF  at  a  safe  distance  on  the  mountainside, 
and  he  was  securely  alone,  he  got  out  an  assortment  of  house 
j)aints  for  which  he  happened  to  be  an  agent,  u\m]v  a  selection 
of  house-painter's  bru.shes.  augmented  by  a  shaving-brush, 
found  a  smooth,  thin  strip  of  board,  and  went  to  work.    When 


he  had  finished,  he  hung  liis  picture,  a  narrow,  oblong  panel,  ' 
beside  the  others  on  the  wall  of  the  camage-house.  .' 

"The  next  morning  there  was  great  excitement  among  the  • 
landscape  painters.  'Who  in  thunder  painted  that?'  the  chief 
of  them  demanded.  'Xot  I.'  'Xo,  nor  I.'  'Of  course  not  I' 
exploded  the  cliief.  'You  couldn't.  That  begins  where  you 
leave  off.'  It  was  not  very  long  before  their  host  was  found 
and,  being  challenged  with  questions,  made  his  surprising  con- 
fession, and  then — well,  one  can  better  imagine  than  describe 
the  sensation  he  caused.     For.  indeed,  his  entirely  unprecedented 

picture  betrayed   great    and 
mature  abilitv." 


JOHX    Lll.LIE, 
Carpenter,  mason,  plumber,  and  now  artist. 


This  was  the  beginning, 
and  LiUie's  artist  friends 
took  care  not  to  offer  him 
counsel.  "Hands  off!"  was 
"the  instinctive  slogan  in 
the  face  of  the  miraele  that 
had  been  worked  among 
them."  Other  miracles  foU 
loAved,  we  are  told: 

"Suddenly,  without  any 
effort,  he  painted  laud.scapes 
as  if  he  had  spent  his  lilt" 
doing  nothing  else.  In  tlie 
autumn  the  painters  gave  an 
exhibition  in  a  studio  in  tlic 
village,  and  John  Lillie  had 
more  canvases  hung  than  any 
one. 

'"During  the  following  wi li- 
ter he  made  his  first — and. 
up  to  the  present  Avriting.  his 
only — trip  to  Xew  York.  He 
was  incited  by  his  painter 
friends,  and  by  them  was 
taken  to  the  current  exhil)!- 
tions  and  the  ^Metropolitan 
Aluseum.  His  judgment  was 
uneiring.  He  knew  how  t<> 
go  straight  to  the  best  picture 
on  a  wall  and  how  to  poim 
out  its  peculiar  excellence. 
He  was  quite  unswayed  by 
the  opinions  of  others,  altho 
he    listened    respectfully    to 

llieni.     He     knew    what     he 

knew,  why  he  knew  it.  and 
how  to  abide  by  it.  When  he  came  back  to  the  winter  valley 
(and  he  was  very  glad  to  get  back)  he  had  a  store  of  impres- 
sions, some  of  which  he  cherished  and  many  of  which  he  let  slip. 
"After  that  for  a  long  time  notliing  particular  happened.  The 
landscape  painters  did  not  return  to  the  valley  and  the  local 
excitement  over  John  Lillie's  pictures  died  down.  It  had  never 
been  an  altogether  sympathetic  excitement,  anyway,  so  far  as 
liis  fellow  townsmen  were  concerned.  Picture-making  seemed 
a  childish  waste  of  time  to  most  of  them,  especially  when  a  man  ■ 
was  skilled  in  a  ti.seful  craft  and  had  a  family  to  support.  Sinn-? 
mcr  homes  increased,  and  .lohn  Lillie  had  all  he  could  do  planning 
and  building  and  remodeling.  Gradually  his  brief  burst  of 
landscape  painting  came  to  seem  to  his  neighbors  a  unique, 
amazing  ejiisode. 

"Xot  to  him,  however.  X'o,  altho  he  loved  his  craft  an 
reveled  in  the  beauty  of  the  fixie  old  houses  which  he  was  aske 
to  reclaim,  he  never  forp:ot  the  greater  joy  of  the  creative  impulse] 
he  liad  known.  When  such  an  impulse  once  grips  a  man  it  neve 
lets  him  go.  Little  by  little,  during  the  long  winters  and  whei 
at  times  work  was  slack  in  the  summer,  John  Lillie  accumulatei 
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a  store  of  can\  ascs  wliich  ho  kept  in  his  hon-housc,  and  ooncorninK 
which  he  mostly  hold  his  poaeo.  Now  and  then,  when  tin-  thrill 
of  catching  sonic  particuhirly  lovely  effect  was  nnen(lural>lc,  he 
tried  to  share  it  witli  a  neighbor;  bnt  the  neighbor  did  nut  always 
vnderstand — as  why,  indeed,  shonld  he?  So  he  said  less  and  less 
and  went  his  liidden  way.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  coining  of 
yet  another  landscape  painter  to  the  valley  last  antunin,  the 
hen-honso  might  have  kept  its  s(>crets. 

"But  when  the  landscape  painter  did  come!  He  was  a  tempera- 
mental soul,  and,  as  the  ^'i\id  phrase  runs,  he  went  right  up  in 
the  air.  'Why,  this  is  a  genius  you  have  in  your  midst!'  he 
scolded  the  valley  folk.  'What  do  you  mean  l)y  asking  him  to 
come  and  mend  your  kitchen 
sinks?  Kitchen  sinks!  Jolm  Lil- 
lie!  I  tell  you,  Ave're  none  of  us 
fit  to  wash  his  brushes  for  him.' 

"Of  course  it  was  extravagant, 
but  it  was  immensely  effective  in 
waking  the  A'alley  up,  and  soon 
John  Lillie's  name  was  on  every 
lip  and  all  the  lingering  summer 
people  who  cared  anything  about 
pictures  were  making  pilgrimages 
to  the  Lillie  hen-house.  John 
Lillie  received  them  cordially, 
not  in  the  least  bewildered  by 
the  sudden  limelight  which  had 
been  turned  on  him,  not  too 
much  elated,  but  very  truly 
pleased  and  gratified.  The  artist 
paints  his  pictures  for  himself 
and  something  outside  him  which 
we  may  as  well  call  God;  but 
the  sympathetic  approA'al  of  his 
fellow-man    is    needed    to    make 

the  trinity  complete.  On  the  outer  wall  of  the  hen-house, 
against  the  soft  gray  background  of  unpainted  boards,  he 
slipt  canvas  after  canvas  into  a  studio  frame  which  had  been 
given  to  him.  In  the  clear  autumn  light  the  paintings  showed 
to  great  advantage. 

"They  were  strange  pictures.  On  general  principles,  one 
would  have  expected  an  untrained  painter  to  see  and  reproduce 
things  photographically.  But  Lillie's  Dorset  was  not  at  all  the 
Dorset  of  his  neighbors  and  of  most  of  the  summer  people.  It  was 
a  big,  elemental  world,  simple,  rather  bare,  sometimes  austere, 
sometimes  instinct  with  a  poignant  loveliness,  always  high  and 
remote  and  full  of  romance.  In  the  significant  words  of  the 
landscape  painter  who  had  unearthed  them,  his  pictures  had 
'the  unreality  of  all  great  things.'  One  of  the  canvases  held 
nothing  but  the  golden  crest  of  a  big,  bare  autumn  hill  against 
a  gray  sky.  Not  a  bush,  not  even  a  rock  broke  the  noble  curve, 
and  only  a  faint  rift  in  one  corner  broke  the  monotony  of  the  sky. 
Yet  it  was  a  picture  which  one  could  ponder  and  search  indefi- 
nitely. Another  showed  a  white  winter  world,  blurred  and  in- 
distinct, with  a  thin  line  of  wind-blown  trees  staggering  across  it. 
All  the  pictures  had  mj-stery  and  imagination." 

The  Outlook's  contributor  appears  to  believe  that  the  world 
at  large  will  recognize  in  John  Lillie  an  important  figure — 

"But,  whatever  may  or  may  not  happen,  this  is  sure:  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Dorset  have  been  stirred  and  roused  by  a  gust 
of  that  wayward  spirit  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth;  whence  it 
comes  and  whither  it  goes  no  man  can  tell.  Like  John  Keats, 
like  Walt  W^hitman.  John  Lillie  has  been  singled  out  for  a  mys- 
terious, unprepared  visitation,  and  aU  who  know  him  are  the 
more  thoughtful  and  reverent  for  the  experience." 

Is  this  enthusiastic  estimate  of  Jolin  liillie  and  his  work 
perhaps  the  result,  merely,  of  thriUs  attending  discovery?  One 
wishes  to  know  what  less  excited  critics  think  of  Lillie  and  what 
the  dealers  think.  In  other  words,  one  inquires  whether  his 
pictures  are  interesting  and  delightful,  in  and  of  themseh'es? 
We  read: 

"The  -vasiting  landscape  painter  went  back  to  New  York  and 
talked  so  convincingly  to  one  of  the  Fifth  A-\"enue  picture  dealers 
that  the  latter  sent  for  a  number  of  Lillie's  canvases  and  kept 
five  of  them  to  show  his  patrons.  The  rest  were  taken  by  a 
young  lawjer  and  his  wife  who  lived  in  the  East  Seventies,  and 
Ifi  who  set  aside  one  of  their  big  rooms  to  ser\-e  as  a  gallery  during 
the  season.     Three  of  these  pictures  were  sold." 


STUDENT  VIEWS  OF  THE  JEWS 
AT  IIAIU  ARD 
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ARVAKD  ASKS  HACK  and  Color  of  New  Students- 
Revised  Admission  lilank  Also  Calls  for  Fatfier'.H 
liirthi)laco  and  W'hether  Name  Has  Been  Changed — • 
Jews  Consider  It  a  Han — University  Authorities  Insist  No 
Race  Is  Aimed  At;  Secik  Infornuition."  So  run  the  headlines 
of  a  special  di.si)atch  from  Cambridge  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
regarding  developments  that  draw  attention  afresh  to  an  article 


LILLIE  S   FIKST   PICTL'KE. 
Painted  with  a  shaving-brush  on  the  smooth  side  of  a  board. 


recently  contributed  to  the  New  York  Nation  by  Mr.  Wilham 
T.  Ham,  who  writes  of  student  sentiment  in  the  matter  of  opening 
the  university  doors  to  Jews. 

Very  fittingly,  it  was  in  the  class  in  Social  Ethics  at  Harvard 
that  opinions  were  taken.  Eighty-three  students  in  the  eom'se 
were  given  by  Prof.  Richard  C.  Abbott  the  following  question, 
and  asked  to  discuss  it  "as  fairly  as  you  can":  "For  the  good 
of  all  persons  concerned,  is  a  college  ever  ethically  justified  in 
hmiting  to  a  certain  percentage  the  number  of  any  particular 
race  who  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  each  year?"  As 
Mr.  Ham  tells  us,"forty-one  believed  in  the  justice  of  apohcy  of 
race-limitation  imder  certain  circumstances.  Thirty-four  held 
that  such  a  poUcy  was  never  justified.  Eight  stayed  on  the 
fence."  In  the  last  group  one  name  was  Jewdsh.  Seven  opposing 
restriction  had  JcR-ish  names.  All  who  favored  it  were  gentiles. 
jMost  of  the  restrictionists  took  the  ground,  already  argued 
against  Jews,  that  if  a  college  "becomes  topheavy  from  an  o^-er- 
supply  of  some  one  race,  it  serves  neither  that  race  nor  America." 
Some  few  maintained  that  "a  college  is  a  private  institution  and 
can  sell  its  goods  or  not,  as  it  sees  fit,  to  whomever  it  pleases." 
But  for  the  most  part  the  restrictionists  agreed  that  "while  the 
endowed  college  is  a  private  corporation  it  has  a  public  function, 
recognized  by  the  State."  The  point  emphasized  was  that  "the 
Jews  tend  to  overrun  the  college,  to  spoil  it  for  the  native-born 
Anglo-Saxon  young  persons  for  whom  it  "was  built  and  whom  it 
reall}'  wants."  Mr.  Ham  condenses  the  answers  to  the  question 
why  the  presence  of  the  Jew  is  so  inimical  to  the  "highly  desir- 
able 'atmosphere'  that  is  the  cynosure  of  endowment-givers  and 
their  sons,"  and  we  read  that — 

"One  accusation  has  to  do  with  scholarship.  'In  harmony 
with  their  policy  of  getting  all  they  can  for  as  little  as  possible, 
Jews  incidentally  take  a  majority  of  the  scholarships.  Thus 
they  deprive  many  worthy  men  of  other  races  of  a  chance.' 
Here,  however,  we  must  discriminate.  There  is  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  Jew.  A  considerable 
number  of  our  gentlemen  deny  that  he  is,  on  the  average,  more 
able  mentally  than  his  critics.  'He  does  nothing  but  grind.  Is 
it  surprizing  that  he  should  make  better  grades  than  those  of  us 
who  have  broader  interests?'  One  aggrieved  individual  who 
drew  a  rock-bottom  grade  in  the  examination  exclaims  bitterly: 
'They  memorize  their  books  1     Thus  they  keep  the  average  of 
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scholarship  so  high  that  others  ^^■ith  a  high  degree  of  common 
sense,  but  less  i)arrot-knowledge,  are  prevented  from  attaining 
a  representative  grade.'" 

This  \iew  is  offset  by  those  who  admit  that  "on  the  average 
the  Hebrews  are  brighter  than  the  rest  of  us,"  and  if  they  do  not 
do  much  socially,  they  serve  the  University — by  keeping  up  the 
intellectual  standards.  One  of  the  more  careful  students,  we  are 
told,  differentiates  between  two  general  tj-pes  of  Hebrews: 

"  (1)  'Those  who,  wuth  the  Chinese,  are  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  all  uni^-ersities,  who  have  growTi  beyond  a  particular  race, 
being  of  universal  intellect,  and  (2)  those  who  are  domineering, 
eager  for  adxaneement,  pushing,  disliked  even  by  other  members 
of  their  own  race.'  He  remarks  further:  'To  deal  with  them,  a 
college  must  follow  a  policy  of  elastic  limitation,  one  which 
allows  for  differences,  because.'  says  he,  'it  must  be  granted  that 
the  fact  that  the  Puritans  arrived  first  and  stole  the  land  from 


other  until  he  proves  himself  worse.'  'A  college  should  be  the 
home  of  tolerance,  of  which  racial  restrictions  are  the  spiritual 
negation.' 

"'To  maintain  that  a  race  is  inferior  is  no  tiling  short  of 
ridiculous,'  says  the  Jewish  student  from  whom  I  shall  quote  this 
once.  'Inferior  in  what?  In  intellectual  culture?  Or  merely 
in  opportunity?  WTio  can  tell?  Every  race  has  its  bad  as  well 
as  its  good.  Each  tends  to  consider  itself  superior  because  it 
excels  in  those  things  which  it  values.  Often  the  excellence  is 
more  apparent  than  real.'  In  a  number  of  papers  the  point  is 
made  that  differences  between  indi^'iduaIs  of  the  same  race  are 
greater  than  those  between  races.  In  short,  the  anti-restriction- 
ists  agree  that  'objectionable  indiridnals  must  be  eliminated, 
not  races.  We  must  seek  ability  independent  of  race,  as  of  sex.' 
"'If,  under  fair  examinations,  Jews  predominate  among  the 
entrants,  it  can  be  due  only  to  the  laziness  or  lack  of  talent  of 
those  who  fail.  If  Christians  are  unable  to  compete  intellec- 
tually with  Jews,  if  they  fail  to  take  the  same  advantage  of  their 

opportunities,  then  the  Chris- 
tians should  suffer,  not  the  Jews. 
If  the  traditions  of  Harvard  are 
not  able  to  inspire  us,  her  non- 
Jewish  sons,  to  excel  intel- 
lectually, then  those  traditions 
must  go.  They  must  not  be  used 
as  a  stone  wall  to  protect  the 
mental  infants  of  the  future 
•from  the  incursions  of  a  more 
enlightened  alien  race.' 

"As  to  the  desire  of  the  re- 
st rictionists  to  keep  the  college 
fairly  representative  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  the  answer  is 
equally  emphatic:  'An  educa- 
tional institution  should  not  be 
representative  of  all  people,  but 
only  of  those  with  ambition  and 
ability  to  do  its  work.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  race  and 
religion."  'To  tell  a  Cohen, 
whose  average  on  the  college 
lioard  e.xaminations  was  90,  that 
he  can  not  enter  because  there 
are  too  many  Jews  already, 
while  a  grade  of  68  is'ill  pass  a 
Murphy,  or  one  of  62  a  Morgan, 
hardly  seems  in  line  with  the 
real  interests  of  the  college.' " 


LILLIE   "HAD   KNOWN   MOUNTAINS   ALL   HIS   LIFE.    AND   LOVED    THE>r 


the  Indians  should  giA'e  them  no  prior  lien  on  Harvard  Yard 
and  its  pri^•ileges.' 

"A  few  of  the  restrictionists  have  a  black  outlook  upon  the 
racial  question.  'Race  prejudice.'  avers  one,  'is  inevitable.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  keep  it  at  a  minimum,  and  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  avoid  contact  that  is  irritating.'  One  gloomy  youth 
says:  'College  experience  has  magnified  my  race  prejudice, 
because  I  have  been  brought  into  unpleasant  relations  with 
races  that  I  did  not  know  before.'" 

In  several  papers  Jews  are  "recommended  to  found  colleges 
of  their  own."  They"mll  have  full  freedom  in  a  place  populated 
by  themselves." 

When  Mr.  Ham  turns  to  the  views  of  those  who  oppose 
restriction,  he  omits,  he  says,  save  in  cue  instance,  the  discussions 
of  Jewi.sh  j>tudents: 

'"The  only  requisite  for  a  college  student  should  be  the  ability 
to  pursue  his  studies  with  profit.'  'A  college  is  founded  on 
a  basis  of  ser\ice  to  those  who  deserve  it.  The  moment  it  is 
hint<'d  that  there  is  some  other  purpose  more  important  than  de- 
veloping the  intellect  and  character  of  the  community,  the 
college  assumes  a  new  and  lesser  role.'  'Certainly  the  aim  of  an 
educational  institution  is  not  to  be  a  desirai)Ie  collection  of 
l)leasing  people.' 

"Every  applicant,  it  is  contended,  'should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  i)rove  his  individual  worth.'     'One  man  is  as  good  as  an- 


MUST  COLORATURA  DIE?— 

An  eloquent  plea  for  the   now 

old-fashioned    ItaUan   music    of 

melody  and  trill  and  ripphng  run 

is  made  byMadameTetrazziniinher  newbook,  "MyLifeof  Song" 

(Dorrance,  $4.00).     Has  coloratura  ^■anished  forever,  or  may  we 

expect  that  some  day  a  new  Donizettiwill  arise?     Sa3'S  Tetrazzini : 

"What  of  the  future  of  coloratura  music,  the  music  of  runs, 
and  trills  and  melcdy,  through  which  I  have  become  known  to 
the  Avorld?  This  music  is  no  longer  being  written,  singers  no 
longer  study  it — yet  people  crowd  to  hear  it.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  of  the  past,  that  it  is  dying  or  dead.  The  critics  and  the 
people  that  go  to  opera  talk  of  the  modern  music  of  France, 
Germany  and  Italy.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  older  style 
of  music  will  die.  Xo,  it  can  not  die.  For  is  it  not  natural 
music,  the  music  of  the  birds? 

"And  do  the  admirers  of  the  very  modern  music  reallj'  know 
how  great  is  this  old  Italian  music?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
frills  and  trills — these  things  are  easy  to  write,  and  they  do  not 
make  music;  they  are  but  the  froth  on  the  champagne.  It  takes 
a  great  master  to  write  this  music,  tho  it  seems  so  simple  in 
comparison  with  the  modern  operatic  compositions.  The 
composers  of  this  old  school — Donizetti  and  Rossini,  for  in- 
stance— wrote  especially  for  the  voice  as  for  an  instrument,  but 
Richard  Strauss  certainly  did  not  write  for  the  voice.  The  day 
will  come,  however,  when  there  will  be  born  another  Donizetti. 
Then  coloratura  music  will  take  a  ne^v  lease  of  life.  It  may  be 
that  one  or  two  great  coloratura  singers  may  first  arise  so  as  to 
inspire  the  new  Donizetti.  Yet  he  will  come,  and  the  world 
will  assuredly  welcome  his  advent." 
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"THE    HIGHEST   ATTAINMENT  OF    EARLY    INDIAN    ART. 
The  "Piasa  petroglyph"  as  figured  by  Russell  (left)  and  by  McAdams  (right). 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  DRAGONS 

Two  DEVIL-LIKE  MONSTERS  w-ith  outspread  wrings, 
carved  and  painted  on  the  smooth  face  of  a  bluff  eighty 
feet  above  the  Mississippi  at  Alton,  111.,  astonished  the 
French  explorers  Joliet  and  Marquette,  and  constituted  what  is 
known  as  the  "Piasa  petroglyph,"  said  to  have  been  "the  highest 
attainment  of  early  Indian  pictorial  art."  Not  a  trace  remains. 
What  was  this  famous  petroglyph?  How  came  it  there?  What 
did  it  mean?  Writing  from  Princeton  University,  Mr.  Tom 
English  tells  us  in  Art  and  Archeology: 

"In  June,  1673,  Joliet  the  adventurous  trader  and  Marquette 
the  devoted  priest  saw  it  as  they  passed  down  on  their  voj^age 
of  exploration.     Pere  Marquette's  account  is  as  follows: 

"'As  we  coasted  along  rocks,  frightful  for  their  height  and 
length,  we  saw  two  monsters  painted  on  one  of  these  rocks,  which 
startled  us  at  first,  and  on  Avhich  the  boldest  Indian  dare  not 
gaze  long.  They  are  as  large  as  a  calf,  with  horns  on  the  head 
like  a  deer,  a  fearful  look,  red  ej'es,  bearded  like  a  tiger,  the  face 
somewhat  like  a  man's,  the  body  covered  with  scales,  and  the 
tail  so  long  that  it  twice  makes  a  turn  of  the  body,  passing  over 
the  head  and  down  between  the  legs,  and  ending  at  last  in  a  fish's 
tail.  Green,  red,  and  a  kind  of  black,  are  the  colors  employed. 
On  the  whole,  the  two  monsters  are  so  well  painted,  that  we 
could  not  believe  any  Indian  to  have  been  the  designer;  as  good 
painters  in  France  would  find  it  hard  to  do  as  well;  besides  this, 
they  are  so  high  up  on  the  rock  that  it  is  hard  to  get  conveniently 
at  them  to  paint  them." 

The  dragons  were  still  visible  in  1849,  but  in  1856  or  '57, 
limestone  makers  quarried  back  into  the  bluff  and  the  picture 
was  destroyed,  and  the  two  di-awings  we  have  of  it  were  made 
by  artists  who  followed  descriptions.  "They  differ  mainly 
in  details  of  horns  and  tail,"  comments  Mr.  Enghsh,  adding, 
"Certainly  there  are  irreconcilable  discrepancies  between  the 
various  descriptions."  It  seems  that  the  tradition  exists  in 
two  forms: 

"One  legend  .relates  that  in  the  days  when  the  lUini  confed- 
erac}^  held  all  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  Wabash 
Rivers,  a  deadly  feud  sprang  up  between  the  powerful  tribes,  the 
Mestchegamies  (or  Michegamies)  and  the  Miamis.  The  town 
of  the  former  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  while 
the  latter's  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Alton.  Be- 
tween the  two  was  a  narrow  ravine,  in  which  had  dwelt  for  a  long 
time  two  huge  and  hideous  monsters,  compounded  of  beast, 
bird,  and  serpent,  which,  as  they  had  never  molested  the  Indians, 
were  left  undisturbed  by  them.  The  hatred  of  the  IMiamis  for 
the  Mestchegamies  increasing  daily,  the  former  decided  to  sur- 
prize and  annihilate  their  enemies.  The  Mestchegamies  at  the 
same  time  formed  a  similar  plan,  and  the  warriors  of  both  tribes 
setting  out  one  morning  to  attack  the  other's  town  before  day- 
break, they  met  in  the  ravine  of  the  Piasas..  When  the  foes  were 
brought  face  to  face  in  the  narrow  pass,  they  at  once  fell  to 
deadly  combat.  While  the  equal  fight  was  raging,  a  frightful 
'  noise  was  heard  overhead,  and  looking  up  they  beheld  the  Piasas 
flying  down  the  gorge.     With  horrid  roars  and  screams  thej' 


swooped  down  over  the  combatants,  and  each  seizing  a  Miami 
chieftain  in  its  talons,  they  flew  off.  The  Mestchegamies.  as- 
sured that  the  devourer  birds  were  sent  to  their  aid  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  fell  with  augmented  bravery  upon  the  dismayed  Miamis. 
They  drove  great  numbers  into  the  river,  where  they  were 
drowned,  and  massacred  many  others,  the  wretched  sur\i\ors 
fleeing  beyond  the  Wabash. 

"Many  years  later,  when  the  Miamis  had  settled  tlieir  score 
with  the  Mestchegamies,  at  Starved  Rock  on  the  Illinois,  they 
returned  to  the  bluffs,  and  found  representations  of  the  Pia.sas 
engraved  on  their  face.  Since  they  could  not  reacli  the  pictures 
to  erase  them,  they  discharged  theu'  arrows  at  them  whenever 
they  passed  by  in  their  canoes." 

The  mini  tradition,  Mr.  Enghsh  points  out,  differs  completely 
from  that  of  the  Miamis: 

"It  relates  that  at  a  time  when  the  greatness  of  the  Illini 
justified  their  name,  which  means  'real  men,'  a  winged  monster 
came  to  make  its  lair  on  the  bluffs,  of  fearful  appearance,  and  so 
large  and  powerful  that  it  could  seize  and  carry  off  in  its  talons 
a  full-grown  deer.  Ha\-ing  by  some  mischance  once  tasted 
human  flesh,  it  preyed  thereafter  on  the  people,  so  that  villages 
were  depopulated,  and  no  one  was  ever  free  from  fear.  At 
length,  Ouatogo,  a  great  and  good  chief  of  the  Illini,  sought  by 
fasting  and  prayer  to  learn  from  the  Great  Spirit  how  the  mon- 
ster might  be  destroyed.  On  the  thirtieth  night,  the  Great 
Spirit  appeared  to  Ouatogo  in  his  solitude,  and  directed  him  to 
select  from  the  tribe  the  noblest  warrior.  He  should  be  placed 
on  a  height  above  the  river  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Piasa,  while 
twenty  braves  concealed  in  ambush  should  be  ready  to  send  their 
arrows  into  the  monster's  body  as  it  descended  upon  its  prey. 
Ouatogo  gave  thanks  that  a  plan  of  deliverance  was  granted  his 
people,  and  offered  himself  as  the  victim.  He  stationed  the 
braves  about  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  himself  stood  on  the  height. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  devourer  saw  him  and  circled 
down  from  the  clouds.  Ouatogo  awaited  his  fate  with  calm 
brow,  chanting  his  death  song.  Just  as  the  Piasa  would  have 
grasped  him  in  its  claws,  poisoned  arrows  from  twenty  bow- 
strings pierced  its  breast,  and  with  a  wild  scream  it  fell  dead. 
When  his  warriors  reached  the  summit  they  found  their  chief 
unhurt.  Then  was  there  rejoicing  throughout  all  the  villages  of 
the  Illini,  and  in  memory  of  their  deliverance  the  figure  of  the 
Piasa  was  painted  on  the  face  of  the  bluff  where  it  was  slain." 

What  are  a  modern  archeologist's  views  as  to  the  Piasa's 
meaning?     Says  Mr.  English: 

"I  think  we  may  quite  simply  and  surely  explain  it  as  a  version 
of  the  thunder-bird  legend,  found  among  all  the  tribes  of  Algonkin 
stock,  and  widely  distributed  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians. According  to  this  myth,  the  thunderstorm  is  caused  by 
a  great  bird  darkening  the  sky  with  its  shadow.  The  thunder  is 
the  sound  of  the  flapping  of  its  wings,  the  lightning  flash  is  the 
winking  of  its  red  ej-es,  and  the  lightning  stroke  the  grasp  of  its 
talons.  Therefore  the  Piasa's  spreading  wings,  red  eyes,  and 
eagle-claws.  The  lightning  is  further  represented  by  the  horns, 
tail,  and  the  serrations  of  its  neck  and  wings.  Undoubtedly  the 
legends  may  be  roughly  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  this  explana- 
tion, and  thus  this  masterpiece  of  aboriginal  art  may  come  to 
possess  a  real  significance." 


I 
I 


THE  "ANGEL  OF  DISCORD"  AT  SMYRNA 


GLADSTONE'S  DREAM  of  righting  the  great  wrongs 
.  done  to  the  Christian  minorities  of  the  Near  East  has 
\-anished,  many  fear,  in  the  smoke  of  Smyrna,  and 
the  latest  destruction  and  massacres  committed  by  the 
Turks  are  on  so  vast  a  scale,  says  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
that  only  the  collective  efforts  of  the  Allied  nations  can 
cope  with  the  catas- 
trophe. According  with 
this  \iew.  President 
Harding  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate 
an  emergency  appropri- 
ation of  .5200,000  for 
LOGO  Americans  in  need, 
and  the  great  charity 
organizations  of  the 
country  are  poohng  their 
resources  to  aid  all  the 
stricken  peoples  whose 
tragedy  has  appalled  the 
world.  The  story  of 
SmjTna,  says  the  Buffalo 
Express,  "is  the  stor\-  of 
the  Bulgarian  massacre 
of  1876  repeated,  of  the 
Armenian  massacres  of 
191.5-16,  of  the  Greek 
massacres  of  a  century 
ago,  and  of  innumerable 
other  massacres  charged 
to  the  Turks.  The  Turk 
has  been  doing  these 
things  ever  since  he  be- 
came a  poUtical  power." 

But  the  latest  harvest 
of  death  and  destruction 
reaped  by  the  Turks 
after  their  Aictory  over 
the  Greeks  is  by  all 
accounts  the  most  ter- 
rible, and  how  immediate 
and  urgent  is  the  need 
for  rehef  of  the  refugees 
is  narrated  in  cablegrams 
which  have  been  pouring 

into   this   country   since 

the  fall  of  Smyrna.     The 

city  is  now  a  vast  .sepulcher  of  ashes,  says  one  of  these  di.spatches. 
only  the  blackened  walls  of  25,000  homes  and  the  charred  bodies 
of  countless  victims  remaining  to  tell  the  story  of  death  and  de- 
struction unexampled  in  modern  history.  After  thousands  were 
put  to  the  sword  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  were  driven  to  the 
■water's  edge,  where,  exposed  to  death  by  drowning,  cremation, 
or  massacre,  they  besought  help  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor. 
American,  British.  French  and  Italian  ships  saved  a  few  of  [he 
refugees,  but  it  was  impossible  even  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the 
vast  majority,  and,  according  to  latest  advices,  many  of  them 
were  driven  into  the  interior,  whence  none  of  them  is  e.vpected  to 
return. 

While  the  accounts  generally  charge  the  Turks  with  setting 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  WORKERS  WHO   FACED   THE   FLRY  OF  THE   TURKS 

Undaunted   by   the  destroyers   of  Smyrna.   Miss   Jean    Christie,    first    on    tlie    left, 
escorted  l.')0  Armenian  orphans  to  safety.     Tlie  others   are  Miss  Xancy   McFarlan 

and  Miss  Margaret  Forsyth. 


fire  to  the  city,  it  is  said  in  their  behalf  that  their  entrance  was 
well  disciplined,  and  that  they  even  rendered  assistance  to  Greek 
and  Armenian  wounded  until  fired  upon  by  Greek  citizens 
alleged  to  have  been  armed  by  the  Greek  authorities.  All  kinds 
of  stories  of  Turkish  atrocities  reached  the  American  consulate 
and  the  American  uaval  commander,  says  ^Mark  O.  Prentiss, 

special  representative  of 
the  Near  East  ReHef  in 
Smyrna,  in  a  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Times. 
and  "each  story  was 
promptly  investigated 
and  none  was  con- 
fii-med."  After  noticing 
that  Turkish  officers 
were  giving  food  and 
water  to  dving  Armeni- 
ans and  Greeks,  says 
!Mr.  F*rentiss,  "every  one 
felt  the  Turks  intended 
to  estabhsh  a  new  record 
for  military  occupa- 
tion without  massacre." 
Later,  however,  loot- 
ing and  indiscriminate 
shooting  began,  the 
Turkish  soldiers  took 
their  revenge  for  atroc- 
ities alleged  to  have  been 
committed  on  their 
countr\Tnen,  and  there 
intervened  an  orgy  of 
bloodshed  and  pillage 
before  which  the  senses 
failed.  "I  have  seen 
sights,"  says  iMr.  I*ren- 
tiss,  "until  my  senses 
are  numb,  but  the  sight 
of  200.000  people,  most- 
ly women  and  httle 
children,  being  penned 
up  and  burning,  and 
those  escaping  being 
driven  to  a  barren,  dev- 
astated countrj'  for 
starvation,  is  past  all 
comprehension."  Ac- 
cording to  a  cable  message  received  by  the  New  York  head- 
quarters of  the  Near  East  Rehef  from  its  managing  director 
in  the  Levant,  H.  C.  Jaquith.  a  thousand  people  perished  in 
the  fire.  200  of  this  number  being  hospital  patients  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  remove.  The  message  recited  that  the  relief  sup- 
phes  sent  to  Smryna  from  Constantinople  were  lost  in  the  fire, 
and  states  further:  "All  American  business  places  and  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  Cathedrals  were  destroyed,  and  it  is  now 
confirmed  V)y  a  rehable  source  that  the  Armenian  Archbishop 
Touran  and  the  Greek  ^letropoUtan  were  executed." 

All  accounts  of  the  rescue  work  in  SmjTna  during  its  harrowing 
experiences  contain  evidences  of  the  notable  part  played  by 
Americans  in  helping  the  stricken  people.    There  is,  for  instance. 
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the  story  of  l\fiss  Jeiin  Christie,  of  SpriiiKflcld,  Mass.,  din^ctor 
of  the  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  wlio  i)orsonall.>'  conducted  150 
Armenian  orphans  through  the  Turkish  linos  to  the  American 
stearasliip  Winona.  With  JNIiss  Mj-rtloNohm,  also  an  American, 
Miss  Christie  conducted  a  school  for  children,  which  was  fired 
during  the  mel^e.  High  praise  to  his  fellow  citizens  is  also  given 
by  the  American  Consul  General  at  Smyrna,  George  llorton. 
Though  prevented  by  his  position  from  giving  an  official  inter- 
view, Mr.  Horton  told  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  speak  of  "the  splendid  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  American  colony  in  Smyrna."  The  Y.  W.  C.  A, 
workers,  he  said,  "refused  point  blank  to 
leave  their  posts  until  driven  out  by  the 
flames.      Some  are  still  there." 

The  situation  is  clearly  beyond  the 
scope  of  any  private  charity,  all  observers 
agree,  and  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers 
have  been  laid  before  the  governments  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  before  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  before  the 
League  of  Nations.  At  the  behest  of  Dr. 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  High  Commissioner  of 
the  International  Commission  for  Russian 
Relief,  the  League  of  Nations  has  con- 
tributed S20,000  and  promised  more  for 
rehef  work.  America  is  anxious  to  help, 
says  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips 
in  a  eablegi-am  to  Admiral  Bristol,  "but 
feels  the  responsibility  is  cleai-ly  on  the 
governments  which  have  the  equipment 
and  the  military  and  naval  organizations 
on  the  ground  that  can  be  put  to  work  at 
once."  Without  assuming  any  commit- 
ments in  the  name  of  his  Government, 
Admiral  Bristol  is  directed  to  join  in  any 
cooperative  plan  of  relief.  Emergency 
funds  have  been  provided  by  the  Near 
East  Rehef  and  the  Red  Cross  amounting 
to  $50,000,  $25,000  from  each  organization. 
Among  the  first  to  contribute  was  the  Jew- 
ish Joint  Distribution  Committee,  which 
gave  $10,000  toward  the  rehef  fund.  In 
announcing  the  contribution  Felix  War- 
burg, chairman  of  the  Committee,  states: 

"Altho  this  amount  has  just  been  forwarded  to  our  representa- 
tive in  Constantinople  to  be  used  in  any  way  he  may  see  fit 
to  reheve  immediate  suffering  among  the  population  of 
SmjTua,  the  Committee  stands  ready  to  join,  with  other 
American  organizations  in  furnishing  comprehensive  rehef 
measures  on  a  nonsectarian  basis  in  the  stricken  districts." 
Other  organizations  cooperating  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
It  is  estimated,  according  to  press  reports,  that  from  $2,000,000 
to  $3,000,000  will  be  needed  for  the  work,  and  that  the  bm-ning 
of  Smyrna  has  added  at  least  200,000  refugees  to  the  350,000 
made  homeless  by  the  Turks.  The  Near  East  Relief  has  sent  out 
a  nationwide  appeal  for  the  amount  needed.  "We  can  not  hold 
aloof  now  as  the  price  of  destruction  rises  without  assuming 
responsibiUty  for  conditions  that  will  stagger  the  world  and  set 
back  human  progress  for  generations,"  says  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  Chairman  of  the  Near  East  Rehef.  It  is  rehance 
upon  dissension  and  antagonism  among  Christian  powers  that 
has  led  Mustapha  Kemal  to  take  the  risk  involved  in  turning 
over  Smyrna  to  the  unbridled  lust  of  his  soldiery,  says  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  noting  that  the  Turks'  prayers 
to  the  "Angel  of  Discord"  have  been  answered  in  a  di\ideci 
Christendom.  . 


FORAGINC;    FOR   SMYRNA. 

H.  C.  Jaquith,  director  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  in  the  Levant. 


A  WORLDWIDE  NET  FOll  TIFE  CRIMINAL 

4  MKRICA'S  1:NKNVIAI'.LK  i>ISTL\CTI()\  as  holder 
/~%  of  tho  world's  record  in  crime  inspires  much  interest 
-^  -^  in  the  proposed  World  Police  Conference,  ttif  prelim- 
inary orgaiiizalion  of  which  was  recently  instil  ut(!d  in  Xew  York 
at  an  international  meeting  of  police  officials.  Tho  organization, 
says  the  New  York  Evcnincj  Pout,  "is  a  logical  st<;p  in  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  development.  An  immediate  result  will  he 
closer  cooperation  among  police  departments  the  world  over. 
Eventually  there  may  even  be  an  international  police  head- 
quarters that  will  oppose  to  the  mol)ility  of  the  modern  crook 

all  the  resources  of  science  and  speed  at 
the  disposal  of  all  governments,"  Repre- 
sentatives of  700  cities  in  this  country, 
Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  high 
police  officials  of  Europe  attended  the 
conference,  and  perfected  plans  for  a  stand- 
ardization of  methods  of  detection  and 
mutual  cooperation  in  a  more  vigilant 
war  on  criminals.  Among  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  was  one  regulating  the 
manufacture  of  small  arms,  and  placing 
it  under  government  supervision.  Under 
tho  terms  of  this  resolution  no  small 
arms  could  bo  manufactured  except  for 
governmental  or  official  use.  As  several 
speakers  at  the  conference  remarked,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  "our  own  War 
Department,  by  selling  cheaply  and  to 
anybody  wilhng  to  buy  great  quantities 
of  the  pistols  of  which  it  had  more  than 
our  Armj^  needs  after  the  late  war,  in  effect 
is  arming  our  burglars  and  bandits  and 
increasing  the  difficulties  which  our  pohce 
encounter,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  ,dangei 
of  the  general  public."  Standardization 
of  finger-printing  records  was  also  iirged 
in  another  resolution. 

The  first  step  in  the  scheme ,  for  an 
international  organization  is  the  -  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Police  Bureau, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  to  au- 
thorize which  Senator  Calder  is  expected 
to  introduce  a  biU  in  December. .  Such  a 
bureau,  writes  Police  Commissioner  Richard  E.  Enright  in  the 
New  York  Times,  "would  mean  that  the  movements  of  all 
criminals,  in  or  out  of  prison,  with  their  finger-prints,  photo- 
graphs, records,  and  complete  history,  would  be  on  file  in  one 
central  place,  and  the  criminal  would  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  go  from  one  city  to  another  without  proper  notice  from 
one  Police  Commissioner  to  another."  The  net  thus 
tightened — 

"The  criminal  would  soon  learn  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
police  and  that  he  could  no  longer  hide  after  a  job  and  come  out 
when  he  thought  it  safe.  If  he  was  determined  to  go  straight 
there  would  be  nothing  to  deter  him.  Despite  the  assertions 
of  reformers,  the  police  are  the  reformed  criminals'  best  friends, 
and  they  obtain  more  jobs  for  criminals  who  want  to  go  straight 
than  all  the  reform  associations  put  together.  An  ounce  of 
crime  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

"The  bureau  will  also  collect  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  improvements  of  police  work  all  over  the  world.  Such 
improvements  and  innovations  \\ill  be  bulletined  to  even,'  de- 
partment in  this  country'  and  abroad.  It  will  keep,  the  police 
of  every  city  in  the  world  abreast  of  the  best  police  thought  any- 
where. As  conditions  are  at  present  police  heads  learn  by  chance. 
There  is  at  present  no  system  for  keeping  them  informed  of 
new  ideas  in  police  work.  ' 

"A  national  bureau  working  in  cooperation  with' siiiiilar  bu- 
reaus in  foreign  countries  could  prevent  the  movement  of  criminal 
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anarchists  to  this  eountn-. 
These  indi\'iduals  -nould  be 
knowTi  by  numbers  and  would 
be  carefully  -watched  and  their 
movements  reported.  When 
they  changed  their  abode  they 
would  be  kept  under  surveil- 
lance. If  an  anarchistic  crime 
is  committed,  the  police  would 
then  more  definitely  know 
where  to  go  to  round  up  the 
criminal  anarchists." 

While  America  is  generally 
regarded  as  leading  the  world 
in  crime,  the  discredit  of  do- 
mestic leadership,  through  an 
inaccurate  compilation  of 
statistics,  has  mistakenly  been 
attributed  to  St.  Louis.  Wide 
pubUcation  has  been  given  to 
the  statement  attributed  to 
Judge  WiUiam  N.  Gemmill. 
of  Chicago,  that  St.  Louis  led 
all  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  number  of  mur- 
ders and  homicides.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  then  cited, 
St.  Louis  in  1921  had  fifty- 
three  kiUings  for  every  100,000 
inhabitants,  or  a  total  of  426. 
These  figures  are  refuted  by 
P.  V.  Bunn,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  St.  Louis.  In  a  statement 
published  in  the  New  York 
Times  Mr.  Bunn  says  that 
Judge  Gemmill  did  not  use 
the  figures  attributed  to  him, 
and  he  proceeds:  "The  of- 
ficial facts  are  that  there  were 
a  total  of  139  homicides  in  St.  Louis  in  192),  of  which  113 
were  murders.  That  makes  a  rate  of  only  14  per  100,000, 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  city  in  the  country." 


"I   HAVE   GIVEN   MY   BEST.  ' 

AVith  this  poignant  phrase,  Commander  Evangeline  Booth,  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  greets  her  recall  to  England. 


THE  RECALL  OF  EVANGELINE  BOOTH 

A  MERICA  HAD  VIRTUALLY  ADOPTED  Evangeline 
L\  Booth,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the 
-L  JL  press  of  the  country  generally  Anews  her  recall  to 
England,  recently  ordered  by  her  brother,  General  Bramwell 
Booth,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  The  recall  of  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  America  is  said  in  press  reports  to  be  part  of  a  plan  to  separate 
the  business  corporations  from  the  command  of  the  organization. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  commissioners  of  the  eastern,  central 
and  western  districts,  it  is  said,  would  be  responsible  directly 
to  General  Bramwell  Booth  in  England,  and  ^Miss  Booth's 
successor  would  be  head  of  the  business  corporations.  Involving, 
as  it  does,  the  removal  of  Commander  Evangeline  Booth,  this 
plan  is  not  well  received  in  America,  and  General  Bramwell 
Booth,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "evidently  has  no 
understanding  of  American  sentiment,  or  else  thinks  it  can  be 
disregarded."  It  is  recalled  that  General  BaUiugton  Booth 
and  his  wife  were  "forced"  out  of  the  Army  in  1896  when  thej- 
refused  to  return  to  England  after  being  censufed  for  receiving 
support  from  "fashionable  churches,"  and  thus  raising  the 
"social  standard"  of  the  Army.  The  following  year  Ballington 
Booth  formed  the  Volunteers  of  America  on  lines  somewhat 
similar   to   those  of   the   Salvation  Army.     Evangeline  Booth 


succeeded  him  in  the  latter 
bodj',  and  under  her  deft  lead- 
ership, says  the  Public  Ledger, 
■'the  American  part  of  the  Sal- 
vation Armj-  has  run  along  so 
smoothly  and  easily  that  it  has 
passed  in  men's  minds  for  an 
American  institution." 

For  almost  twenty  years 
Miss  Booth  has  been  the 
head  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  this  country,  and  during 
her  administration,  notes  the 
Brooklj-n  Eagle,  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Army's  training 
school  have  increased  from 
some  70  a  year  to  500,  while 
the  assets  of  the  organization 
have  risen  from  §1,500,000  to 
823,000,000.  "Greater  evi- 
dences of  consecration  and 
executive  capacity,"  continues 
the  Eagle,  "would  be  hard  to 
find.  The  Salvation  Army  is 
doing  a  work  in  quarters 
which  the  churches  admit  they 
are  unable  to  reach.  If  that 
work  does  not  suffer  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  woman  who 
has  inspired  and  directed  it 
the  country  will  be,  indeed, 
fortunate."  "I  have  always 
felt  that  America  claimed  my 
best  and  ungrudgingly  I  have 
given  mj'  best,"  ^Miss  Booth  is 
quoted  in  several  reports  as 
sajnng.  Following  this  cue, 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  re- 
marks that,  altho  an  EngUsh- 
womaii,  ^liss  Booth  may  be  regarded  as  an  American, 
"since  much  of  her  work  and  undoubtedly  her  greatest  work, 
has  been  done  in  this  countrj-."  The  Post  reminds  us  that  "she 
has  built  up  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  this  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  to-day  it  ranks  among  the  leading  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  the  poor  and  lowly.  L'tterly  apart  from  its  ac- 
complishments along  religious  lines,  the  Salvation  Army  has  done 
a  sociological  work  that  is  of  vast  import,  and  it  is  well  known 
the  moving  spirit  behind  this  is  Evangeline  Booth."     Moreover, 

"The  war  record  of  !Miss  Booth  and  the  soldiers  of  her  Army 
is  something  of  which  this  country  has  reason  to  be  proud.  Un- 
pretentiously, ■\\-ithoiit  anj'  unusual  resources,  she  set  about 
bringing  cheer  and  comfort  to  L'nele  Sam's  fighting  men  in  the 
American  training  camps.  This  work  was  continued  overseas 
A\ith  the  result  that  the  'Sallies,'  as  the  Armj-  workers  were 
affectionately  called,  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
soldiers  that  they  will  occupj'  forever.  ^liss  Booth's  influence 
has  been  felt  in  the  jails,  the  large  prisons,  and  everywhere,  in 
fact,  where  there  has  been  the  need  of  help  and  encouragement. 
As  an  author  she  has  gained  recognition  in  the  world  of  letters, 
and  her  work  among  wayward  girls  lias  been  so  valuable  that  it 
has  been  commended  by  the  courts.  But  Miss  Booth  is  to  be 
retired.  What  the  future  holds  for  her  is  unknoA\ai  at  present, 
but  wherever  she  goes,  whatever  she  does,  she  wUl  continue  her 
career  of  usefulness." 

It  may  be  that  General  Bramwell  Booth's  plan  for  a  three- 
headed  commission  responsible  solely  to  him  may  prove  effica- 
cious, remarks  the  Newark  Xcws,  "but  the  personal  magnetism 
of  his  sister  will  be  missed  throughout  the  land,  and  it  is  not  to 
bo  wondered  at  that  a  chorus  of  protest  has  been  raised  against 
her  transfer  to  other  forms  of  usefulness." 
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"^C     GREAT    FOR    BREAKFAST— GOOD.   HOT    SOUP 


We'll  show  the  world  with  flag  unfurled 
The  reason  we're  the  winner. 

To  play  the  game  just  speak  this  name 
When  buying  soup  for  dinner! 


TOMATO 


The  World's  Champions 

Plenty  of  home  runs  where  Campbell's  Soups  are 
served.  They're  a  hit  with  the  men  always.  Ask 
any  of  your  friends.  They'll  tell  you  Campbell's  are 
just  right  for  the  home  plate.  Try  Campbell's  Tomato 
today — lunch  or  dinner.  See  how  great  it  tastes  and 
how  it  speeds  up  your  appetite. 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 

has  a  tonic,  delicious  flavor  that  makes  you  remember 
it  and  have  it  over  and  over  again.  From  the  ripe, 
tempting  tomatoes  the  Campbell's  chefs  use  only  the 
pure  juices  and  rich,  "fruity"  parts  strained  to  a  smooth 
puree,  blended  with  choice  butter  and  nicely  spiced. 
You'll  say  it's  your  "favorite!" 


21  kinds 


CURRENT    -     POETRY 


1 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


AN  OLD  sea-dog,  apparently,  is  the 
poet  who  gives  us  in  Scribner's  a 
group  of  portraits  delineating  the  ship's 
company — captain,  chief  steward,  ap- 
prentice, wiper,  and  the  crew's  cook,  bold 
mariners  all.  Most  striking,  perhaps, 
are  the  verses  here  reproduced: 

THE  MESS  BOY 

BV    MiLTO.V    R.MSO.V 

lie  had  contempt  that  was  divine. 

For  every  sailor  that  he  fed. 
For  while  thej-  talked  of  girls  and  wine — 
He  read. 

For  while  they  lived  the  pain  and  strife 

Their  dull  imagination  brooks, 
He  could  appreciate  their  life 
In  books. 

He  washed  the  dishes,  made  the  bed. 

And  did  their  errands  with  fair  grace. 
Nor  could  their  insults  on  his  head 
Erase 

That  fine,  immobile  pride  of  his 

Which  brushed  against  their  baser  sod. 
And  was  as  different  as  a  kiss 
Of  God. 

Two  poems,  one  from  the  New  Witness 
and  called  "Ricordo  di  Roma,"  the  other 
celebrating  "Hansom  Cabbies"  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  show  lis  how  brilliantly 
and  at  the  same  time  how  musically  an 
EngUsh  traveler  can  write  of  street 
scenes  abroad  and  at  home: 

RICORDO   DI   ROMA 

Bt  Wilfrid  Thorlet 

The  horses  In  the  carts  at  Rome  have  plumes  of 

red  that  stream 
From  a   Uttle  brazen   helmet   tricked   with   beUs 
that  chime  and  gleam; 
And  the  carters'  songs  are  catchy — 
Sono  nato  per  i  bacci — 
It's  the  wine  that  makes  them  dream. 

The  wheels  that  spin  beneath  the  boys  that  hold 

the  bridle-reins, 
Are  the  yellow  of  ripe  lemons  or  the  ruddy  hue 
that  stains 
Wickered  wine-fla.sks;  and  each  fellow 
Calls  his  carro  moUo  bcllo 
As  he  rolls  along  the  lanes. 

The  horses'  hides  are  smooth  as  silk,  and  knots  of 

tasselled  string 
And  netted  skirts  fall  down  from  them  to  keep 
the  flies  a-wing. 
As  they  stride  in  all  their  glory, 
Distintissitni  signori 
In  their  gaUant  harnessing. 

They  drive  them  in  from  TivoU  by  graves  of  old 

mis-rule. 
Drawing  rein  at  marble  basins  where  the  horses 
sip  the  cool 
Silver  waters  that  in  plenty 
Run  all  doki  e  ridrnti 
Round  the  naiads  in  the  pool. 

Old  temples  have  no  awe  for  them,  nor  the  old 

gods  themselves. 
Who  drink  the  wine  that  N'irgil  drank,  from  earth 
the  peasant  delves 
On  the  terraced  slopes  and  rocky 
Underneath  the  belli  occhi 
Of  the  statues  on  their  shelves. 

They  race,  as  Romans  raced  of  old  whi-n  triumph- 

ers  came  home 
But  not  within  the  ruined   Ring  that  stands  in 
ruined  Rome; 
Not  for  ladies  in  palazzi  * 

But  (more  di  ragazzi 
And  the  pride  of  Peter's  dome. 


HANSOM  CABBIES 

By  AVilfrid  Thorlet 

A\*hen  I  was  a  lad  there  were  hansoms  in  London, 

With  drivers  on  top  of  a  little  back  stair 
And  horses  that  ran  under  silver-tipt  harness 

Or  stood  by  the  kerb-stone  awaiting  a  fare. 

And  tossed  in  the  air 

Their  nose-bags  of  corn   for  the  sparrows  to 
share. 

And  sometimes  in  Spring  when  the  nose-bags  were 
leaking 
And  sparrows  were  loud  amid  loot  of  spUt  corn. 
Old  cabby  reached  over  the  slender  Park  railings 
And  stole  a  rosette  of  the  double  red  thorn 
His  mare  to  adorn. 

With   "Fares   may   be  few,   but   we  won't    be 
forlorn.  " 

The  spokes  they  were  pointed  with  red  and  with 

yellow; 
The  brass  was  like  gold  where  the  reins  threaded 

through: 
There  was  sometimes  a  crest  on  the   old   leather 

blinkers, 
A  crown  on  the  horse-cloth  of  crimson  and  blue 
That  said,  "It's  for  you 
We're  waiting,  my  Lord,  and  a  crown  is  our 

due." 

Now  where  are  they  gone  to,  the  weather-worn 

cabbies 
That  drove  us  alertly  through  all  the  dense 

shoals 
That  filled  the  strait  Fleet  from  St.  Paul's  to  St. 

Martin's, 
Or  over  the  bridge  where  big  Benjamin  toUs? 
OI  somewhere  their  souls 
Still  murmur,   "Where  to.  Sir?"  through  the 

peepholes. 

Elysian  fields  show  them  pasturing  fillies 

Sure-footed    and    shapely — just    built      for    a 
yoke; 
They  comb  their  silk  manes  and  thej-  wheedle 
and  drive  them 
Down  roads  without  mud  where  the  fogs  never 

choke 
And  rain's  a  rare  joke 

To  cheerful  night-watchmen   with  cressets  of 
coke. 

The  fares  that  they  find  there  are  born  in  the 

purple; 
Their  talk  is  of  Dizzy  and  Toole  and  Bend  Or: 
Their  manners  are  suave  and  their  tips  are  all 

golden; 
They  dwell  between  Mayfair  and  Kensington 

Ciore; 
And  flunkeys  galore, 
PoU-jjowdcred,     receive     them     at      Paradise 

door. 


Portraiture,  again,  is  the  delight  of 
a  contributor  to  the  Lyric  West  (Los 
Angeles),  Avho  pictures  a  Chinese  laundry- 
man  in  free  verse  thus  vividljv 

CHING  LOO   DREAMS 
By  Jack  Hyatt,  Jr. 

Pitter — patter — pit 

Yellow  feet  slipping  back  and  forth. 

"Mark  this  collar; 

It  is  new 

And  goes  with  that  white  shirt,  a  marrieti 

Man  is  he — I  can  tell  by 

His  socks." 

Some  day,  .some  day,  I  will 

(io  back — back  to 

Yen-San, 

Land  of  Lovely  Dripping  Moons, 

Back  to  her; 

Princess  of  Laughter; 

SUks  shall  be  hers  and  lacquers  old, 


Jewels  and  a  house — one  hundred 

Dancing  girls 

To  chase  away 

The  weary  shadows  in  her  eyes 

— make  them  Pools  of  Merriment. 
Dancing  girls  to  amuse  her. 
And  I  with  her. 
Thru  the  all  too  short,  short 
Xight  of  Slumbering  Shadows. 


Pitter — patter — pit, 
"Thirty-seven  cents." 

When  I  return,  heads  will  bow 

And  I  will  sit 

With  robes,  scarlet  and  green,  hands  clean 

All  day ; 

— do  naught  but  eat  and  sing  and  dream 
And  watch,  untiring. 

Mj"  Princess  of  Laughter  dance  for  mine  eyes 
Alone. 

And  when  the  Moon  of  Moons 
Sleeps  for  the  Hours  of  Xight 
I  will  take  her  in  my  arms 

— her  lips  will  meet  mine. 
Taking  all — Little  Dove  of  Mirth. 

"Eh-h-h — that  rice  tasted  good.  " 
Xow,  to  smoke 

And  rest  for  much  awhile,  to  dream 
Of  soft  leaves  spread 

For  her  and  me  ■  , 

As  we 
Move  in  the  Floating  Shadows 
Before  the  Lilting  Waters  of  Ten-Ye-Sal 

— move  lazUi",  dreamily,  ever  more — 

"  Collars  ready,  Thursday." 

Xext  week,  ne.\t  week,  I  leave 
By  the  Great  Bird  on  the  Waters 
Across  the  Sea 

— which  smiles  with  me 
If  I  can  but  turn 
A  lucky  card,  tomorrow  a  day. 
At  Sen-Ko-Pee's  Palace 
On  the  Street  of  Slanting  Shadows. 

Pitter — patter — pit. 

Yellow  feet  slipping  back  and  forth. 

The  London  Poetry  Review  brings  us  a 
melodious  lyric — 

THE  WOODS  OF  BRENT 

By  Margaret  Hume 

When  I  was  with  my  lover. 

Beside  the  woods  of  Brent. 
-         It  never  seemed  to  matter 

If  shadows  came  or  went. 
There  was  Jinny  for  the  milking, 
There  was  Daisy  for  the  stall. 
There  were  fishes  down  t'  river 
And  sunsliine  over  all. 

When  I  was  with  my  lover. 

.\  listening  to  his  pii>e. 

It  never  seemed  to  matter 

If  fruit  was  green  or  ripe. 
There  were  swallows  in  the  thatching. 
There  were  poppies  in  the  corn. 
And  nightingales  made  music 
From  dewy  eve  till  dawn. 

When  I  was  with  my  lover. 

Sweet  hope  would  run  so  high. 

It  never  seemed  to  matter 

That  clouds  were  in  the  sky. 
There  were  berries  on  the  bushes. 
There  were  stormwracks  overhead. 
There  were  ripples  on  the  river 
Where  the  leaves  were  dropping  dead. 

When  I  was  with  my  lover. 

Beside  the  woods  of  firent. 

It  never  seemed  to  matter 

If  shadows  came  or  went. 
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A  general  view  0/  liu^  . 


r.Li  ^iurage  facilities  of  the  SnoQuoimu  1  on's  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  fifteen  complete  tyeyerhaeuser  manufacturing  unlti 


LUMBER- 

That  Actually  Meets  the  Requirements 


^vm'. 


THE  growing  success  of 
Weyerhaeuser  lumber  for  in- 
dustrial use  is  due  largely  to  the 
thorough  and  exact  seasoning 
process  to  which  the  lumber  is 
subjected  —  not  one  process  for 
the  entire  lumber  output,  but  a 
distinct  method  of  seasoning  for 
each  species,  type  and  size  of 
wood. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  mills  have 
kept  apace  with  the  progress 
made  in  practical  wood  seasoning 
by  dry  kilns.  They  have  done  ex- 
tensive research  work,  adapted 
old  processes  and  developed  new 
ones.  They  have  long  realized 
that  the  science  of  wood  season- 
ing properly  applied  is  a  saving  to 
the  purchaser.  It  gives  a  wood 
easy  to  work,  with  little  wastage 
and  with  a  prolonged  life. 

The  illustration  above  shows 
loaded  cars  at  the  entrance  to 
the  kilns  of  the  Snoqualmie  Falls 
Lumber  Company.  Note  the  even 
stacking  and  the  precaution  to  se- 
cure the  load  to  prevent  twisting 
and  warping  during  processing. 
Stickers  are  inserted  between 
courses  of  boards  to  allow  even 
circulation  and  drying. 

Each  charge  is  tested  in  the  kiln  labo- 
ratory many  times  during  the  processing 
which  forestalls  over  drying  and  other 
faults.  When  the  lumber  leaves  the  kiln 
it  meets  with  the  high  standards  set  by 
the  Weyerhaeuser  organization  for  all 
its  products. 


MANY  concerns  have  for 
years  been  looking  for  an 
organization  that  could  and 
would  relieve  them  of  their 
lumber  buying  w^orries;  an  or- 
ganization that  could  look  at 
lumber  from  their  point  of  view. 

That  is  just  what  the  Weyer- 
haeuser organization  is  doing 
for  a  great  many  industrial  con- 
cerns today.  It  is  prepared  to 
deliver  to  industrial  buyers  a 
dependable  lumber  service,  which 
means  far  more  than  the  routine 
of  shipping  an  occasional  car  of 
boards. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  organi- 
zation has  for  years  studied  in- 
dustrial lumber  needs.  It  has 
found  that  the  best  way  to  serve 
American  Industry  is  to  have 
ready  at  all  times  for  a  group  of 
permanent  customers  the  exact 
type  of  lumber  in  the  correct 
grade,  size  and  quantity  they 
desire. 

Such  a  service  has  its  begin- 
ning way  back  in  the  forests, 
where  trees  that  yield  particular 
types  of  lumber  that  fit  specific 
requirements,  are  marked  for 
special  cutting.  Close  grained, 
slow  growth,  even  textured, 
cork-like  White  Pine  logs,  for 
example,  are  set  aside  for  pat- 
tern stock.  The  same  careful 
selection  is  practiced  for  all  of 
the  varied  softwood  require- 
ments of  industry. 


Such  painstaking  efforts  to 
serve  industry  are  made  possi- 
ble through  utilization  of  the 
vast  resources  and  specialized 
equipment  of  the  Weyerhaeuser 
organization. 

A  large  timber  supply  of  fifteen 
dififerent  species,  and  many  types 
within  these  species,  sufficient  for 
decades  of  cutting. 

Scores  of  logging  camps  guaran- 
teeing a  steady  stream  of  suitable 
raw  material. 

Fifteen  complete  modern  manu- 
facturing units. 

Seasoning  processes  that  pre- 
pare lumber  scientifically  foreach 
exacting  need. 

Distributingfacilities  backed  by 
fifteen  immense  mill  stocks  and 
two  great  strategically  located  dis- 
tributing plants. 

A  corps  of  salesmen  trained  to 
think  as  purchasing  agents  and 
buyers  have  wished  for  lumber 
sellers  to  think. 

EACH  year  more  and  more 
concerns  realize  what  this 
type  of  lumber  service  means. 
The  Weyerhaeuser  Sales 
Company  distributes  Weyer- 
h'aeuser  Forest  Products 
through  the  established  trade 
channels.  Its  principal  office  is 
in  Spokane,  Washington,  with 
branch  oflfices  at  208  So.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago;  220  Broadway, 
New  York;  Lexington  Bldg., 
Baltimore;  and  4th  and  Robert 
Sts.,  St.  Paul;  and  with  repre- 
sentatives throughout  the 
country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  for  industry  of  pattern  and  flask  lumber,  factory  grades  for  remanufacturing,  lumber 

for  boxing  and  crating,  structural  timbers  for  industrial  building.  A  nd  each  of  these  items  in  the 

species  and  type  of  wood  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 
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by  taking  a  t\-pical  fruit-growing  community  as  an  example. 
"Pomona  Center  is  a  country  town  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,"  he  begins.  "Ten  months  in  the  year  the  rail- 
road station  is  deserted,"  but — 

There  is  one  season,  depending  on  latitude,  when  it  suddenly 
comes  to  life.  Empty  freiglit  cars  come  rolling  in,  refrigerator 
oars  for  fniit,  box  cars  for  watermelons,  heater  cars  for  potatoes. 
Packing-sheds  are  busy,  shooks  are  nailed  into  crates  and  boxes, 
farm  trucks  and  wagons  bring  Pomona  Center's  product  in  all- 
day  lines  for  the  graders,  packers  and  inspectors.  The  back 
countrj-  is  alive  with  pickers  and  harvesters.  The  ice-plant 
runs  day  and  night,  if  the  local  specialty  is  fruit  or  tender  vege- 
tables. For  berries  there  may  be  a  precooling  plant  that  lowers 
its  canvas  proboscis  to  each  loaded  refrigerator  car,  utters  a  great 
t^\gh.  and  breathes  it  full  of  cold  air.  Before  daylight  panting 
locomotives  herd  the  cars  into  trains,  and  thej-  disappear  into 

the  night,  headed  generally  north  or  east.  

Then  Pomona  Center  goes  to  sleep  for  an- 
other year. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  has  such 
a  range  of  food  supplies  as  our  own.  No 
other  land  has  our  range  of  canned  and  dried 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  meats,  milk.  And 
no  other  nation  has  so  many  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  discovery  of  America  gave 
us  potatoes,  tomatoes,  Indian  corn,  chocolate 
and  a  dozen  other  things,  and  we  have  ran- 
sacked the  earth  for  the  dainties  of  other 
climes. 

Do  you  remember  when  lettuce  was  on 
the  table  only  during  the  home-garden 
season?  To-daj',  we  have  it  all  the  year 
round,  several  varieties.  Its  year  begins 
with  shipments  from  Florida  around  No- 
vember, followed  by  Louisiana  and  other 
southern  States,  until  the  finest  heads  are 
ready  in  the  North,  -nnth  hothouse  lettuce 
filling  the  gap  between  the  end  of  the  north- 
em  crop  and  the  beginning  again  of  the 
Florida  crop. 

Then  tomatoes.  From  a  local  product 
which  people  ate  fresh  during  a  short  season, 
and  canned  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  has  con- 
quered the  whole  calendar.  American  grow- 
ers have  pushed  400  miles  south  into  Mexico, 
where  the  "fruit"  is  ready  for  shipment  to 
Middle-Western  markets  early  in  Januarv, 
three  or  four  months  before  the  first  ship- 
ments from  California  and  Texas.  Eastern 
demand  is  supplied  by  Florida  from  January 
to  ^larch,  with  some  from  Cuba.  Then 
Te.xas  and  Louisiana  get  into  the  game,  and 
the  tomato  marches  north  until  fall  finds 
northern  tomatoes  going  back  to  southern 
States  famous  for  winter  tomatoes. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Bermuda  onion  really  came  from  the  Ber- 
muda Islands,  but  Texas  captured  Bermuda's  markets.  The 
Bermudans  made  a  discovery.  Celery  also  has  its  year,  begin- 
ning with  Florida  and  California  in  late  winter,  and  winding  up 
with  the  northern  crop,  chiefly  from  New  York,  ^Michigan  and 
Colorado,  which  dovetails  into  the  new  southern  crop.  But 
there  was  a  midsummer  gap  of  a  few  weeks  between  the  last 
southern  and  the  first  northern  celery.  So  the  Bermudans 
turned  their  onion  fields  to  celerj-,  occupying  that  gap. 

But  Pomona  Center  may  send  to  the  great  American  dinner- 
table  only  a  few  dozen  cars  of  tomatoes,  peaches,  melons  or  ber- 
ries, and  they  are  ready  all  at  one  time.  It  has  less  thana  month's 
work  for  a  good  .sales  force,  and  can  not  hire  one  by  the  year. 
It  has  a  cooperative  as.sociation  whose  officers  undertake  the 
selling.  But  they  probably  have  little  city  experience,  and  ship 
to  a  few  of  the  largest  cities,  where  competition  is  keenest, 
passing  on  the  way  good  but  neglected  markets  in  smaller 
towns. 

The  farmers  of  Pomona  Center,  it  is  apparent,  need  better 
connections  with  American  dinner-tables.  This  is  in  eflfect 
the  chief  finding  of  a  joint  Congressional  commission  on  agri- 
cultural inquiry,  which  sul)mitted  a  report  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  The  report  stated  that  the  principal  cause  of  increas- 
ing hving  costs  in  the  United  States  is  the  "unwieldy  system  of 
marketing  and  distributing  commodities,  including  relatively 
inefficient  means  and  uneconomic  methods."  The  commission 
(ii«oov«r«d  furtlitr'that  "wo  bavo  reached  a  point  where  it  costs 


THE  "JUDGE  LAXDIS  OF 
THE    FRUIT-GROWERS." 

Arthur  R.  Rule  is  General  Manager 
of  a  farmers'  cooperative  movement, 
called  the  Federated  Fruit-Growers, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ven- 
ture in  cooperation  ever  undertaken. 


more  to  distribute  and  serve  than  it  does  to  produce.     Com- 
modity values  are  lost  in  a  mass  of  service  costs." 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  hugest  cooperative  enterprise 
in  American  history  was  started,  and  it  is  beginning  to  function 
this  fall.  The  extensive  North  American  Fruit  E.xchange  will 
become,  on  January  1,  the  sales  end  of  the  new  organization, 
to  be  known  as  the  Federated  Fruit-Growers.  The  California 
Fruit-Growers  Exchange,  which  proved  the  value  of  cooperative 
marketing,  is  cooperating  with  the  now  organization,  and  so  is 
the  organization  which  made  "Sun-^Iaid  Raisins"  as  standard 
a  product  as  "Sun-Kist  Oranges"  have  become  through  the 
eflorts  of  the  .  California  I-Vuit- Growers  Exchange.  In  accor- 
dance \\-ith  its  pohcy  of  introducing  manufacturing  methods  in 
agriculture,  the  new  organization  wtU  see  to  it  that  its  products 
are  labeled  and  guaranteed.  The  farmer  who  made  the  goods 
will '  be  known,  and  the  producers  of  good 
merchandise  will  be  recognized  in  the  farm- 
ing as  thej-  are  now  in  the  manufacturing 
world. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  Pomona  Center, 
under  the  new  regime : 

When  its  crop  is  ready,  a  produce  sales 
manager  arrives,  with  assistants.  He  be- 
longs to  an  organization  like  the  North 
American  Fruit  E.xchange,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  and  140  branches  scattered 
over  the  countrv-.  He  finds  out  what 
Pomona  Center  will  have  to  sell  and  wires 
headquarters.  New  York  lets  the  branches  " 
know,  and  they  bid  for  the  stufi',  and  order 
according  to  local  demand.  Instead  of 
blindly  shipping  to  a  few  of  the  largest  points, 
or  the  nearest,  where  it  meets  the  greatest 
competition,  and  the  crop  be  unsalable, 
Pomona  Center  ships  each  car  to  a  waiting 
market.  Different  grades  can  be  shipped 
to  different  markets  realizing  the  best  prices 
at  each.  Certain  sections  of  the  countrj' 
want  big  potatoes,  while  other  sections  are 
used  to  small  ones.  Certain  classes  of 
consumers  pay  fancy  prices  for  extra  lai^e 
grapefruit,  while  others  find  small  grape- 
fruit most  economical.  Pomona  Center's 
crop  this  year  may  be  below  the  usual 
quality.  Shipped  to  markets  where  it  would 
compete  with  fine  quality  stuff  from  other 
sections,  dealers  would  not  buy  it.  But 
there  may  be  sections  where  it  can  still  be 
marketed  to  the  advantage  of  both  producer 
and  consumer. 

When  Pomona  Center's  shipping  season 
is  over,  the  sales  manager  and  his  crew 
jump  out.  Early  spring  may  find  them  marketing  tomatoes 
in  Florida  or  asparagus  in  South  Carolina,  July  handling  water- 
melons in  Georgia  or  Te.xas,  September  in  Alichigan  shipping 
grapes,  and  late  fall  in  some  northern  State  directing  sales  of 
apples,  pears,  potatoes  or  onions.  They  are  at  work  all  the  year 
round.  The  North  American  PYuit  E.xchange  began  this  sales 
system  about  ten  years  ago  in  a  small  way,  and  has  grown  until 
it  is  now  handling  more  than  .50,000  carloads  of  produce  annually 
for  about  100  growers'  organizations. 

But  where  does  the  consumer  come  in?  If  his  needs  are  calcu- 
lated day  bj'  day,  and  just  enough  produce  sent  to  supply  him, 
■with  no  chance  for  a  suq^lus  that  will  bring  down  prices,  isn't 
he  paying  more  for  his  fruit  and  vegetables? 

"On  the  contran,-,  he  pays  loss,"  says  Arthur  R.  Rule,  general 
manager  of  this  marketing  organization.  "The  place  to  begin 
thinking  about  better  markets  and  better  prices  for  the  farmer 
is  with  the  consumer.  Fluctuating  prices  are  as  bad  for  the 
consumer  as  the  farmer.  One  day  a  given  fruit  or  vegetable  is 
scarce  in  a  certain  market,  and  the  price  rises  too  high  for  eco- 
nomical use.  This  high  price  attracts  shipments,  there  is  a  glut, 
prices  fall  below  the  point  where  growers  profit,  they  lose  money 
and  stop  shipping.  When  the  season's  crops  show  a  loss,  the 
grower  cuts  production,  and  next  season  there  is  scarcity  and 
high  prices.     In  the  end,  the  consumer  pays  for  all  these  losses. 

Working  through  their  market  organizations,  growers  have 
ex])loded  several  fallacies.  One  of  the  first  was  that,  haiing 
control  of  their  product  through  organization,  they  could  control 
the  price.     But  they  soon  found  that  evcr^'  increase  m  price 
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Starting.  Li^htin^ 
and,  Ignition  System 


The  manufacturers  and  the  owners 
of  the  Wills  Sainte  Claire,  which  is 
also  Delco'cquipped,  rightly  pride 
themselves  on  the  car's  power  and 
its    splendid     engineering    efficiency. 

They  know  that  Starting,  Lighting 
and  Ignition  performance  of  the  cali' 
bre  demanded  in  such  a  car  as  the 
Wills  Sainte  Claire  is  dependably  and 
continuously  rendered  by  Delco. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 


(%"''V^ 
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A  Museum 
Piece 

The  ancients  made  fire  with  flint 
and  steel.  Future  antiquarians  will 
look  back  on  1922  as  a  time  when 
people  kept  themselves  warm  by- 
shoveling  coal. 

Coal  is  hard  to  obtain  and  very 
high  priced — its  use  entails  unnec- 
essary labor — dirt — dust  and  ashes 
— it  must  be  stored  and  paid  for  in 
advance. 

Heat  With 

Gasteam 

The  Clow  Gasteam  Heating 
System  oflfers  the  best  solution  of 
the  heating  problem.  Cast  iron 
radiators,  with  an  individually  con- 
trolled and  regulated  gas  burner 
under  each  radiator,  give  steam 
heat  when  and  where  it  is  wanted. 

You  save  on  piping.  You  save  space — 
basements  can  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
or  in  some  cases  no  cellar  excavation  or 
chimney  is  necessary.  You  pay  for  fuel 
ajter  it  is  used — turn  on  heat  when  you  need 
it — turn  it  off  when  you  don't.  Gasteam 
can  be  quickly  installed.  Stocks  are  avail- 
able for  immediate  delivery. 

,Used  in  all  types  of  buildings 

—  from  bungalows  to  factories,  from  the 
one-man  shop  to  the 
Woolworth  stores. 
The  Gasteam  Book 
tells  of  a  heating  sys- 
tem that  is  giving 
satisfaction  to  thou- 
sands in  your  vicin- 
ity. Send  for  it  today. 

James  B.  Clow 

&  Sons 

General  Offiees: 

536  S.  Franklin  St. 
Chicago 


meant  a  drop  in  consumption,  and  started 
middlemen  talking  about  "farmer  trusts," 
and  consumers  talking    boj'cotts.    Again: 

If  the  indiA-idual  grower  could  reach 
market  ahead  of  others,  getting  a  fancj^ 
price,  h  usuallj'  thought  it  good  business. 
But  Mr.  Rule  says  it  isn't. 

Gaod  marketing  calls  for  -n-ider  distribu- 
tion of  the  crop  to  reach  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  consumers,  and  a  price 
through  the  season  as  low  as  possible,  and 
as  steadj',  to  encourage  consumption,  with 
a  year-by-year  in- 
crease in  consump- 
tion   to   increase  the 


CLOW 

Sales  Offices  Everywhere 


cucumbers,  but  not  a  picker  in  sight. 
'Prices  too  low  to  pick,"  said  the 
grower. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  prices?"  asked 
Rule. 

"New  York  quotations  in  JacksonA-ille 
papers." 

"  If  I  can  make  money  selling  these  cukes, 
will  you  di^-ide  profits?" 

"I  certainly  will!" 

Whereupon  Rule  wired  produce  houses 
in  a  dozen  scattered  cities  of  50,000  to 
100,000  population,  sold  the  whole 
crop,  and  got  a  good  week's  salarj-  for  his 
share. 

What  can  be  done  in  small-town  markets, 
says  ^Ir.  CoUins,  was  shown  by  the  market- 


crop. 

The  cranberrj'  grow- 
ers ha^'e  probably 
gone  farthest  in  mar- 
keting on  this  prin- 
ciple. Each  year,  as 
the  crop  ripens,  thej' 
studj"  prices,  growing 
costs,  and  the  volume 
to  be  marketed,  seek- 
ing the  opening  price 
which  will  move  aU 
the  crop.  If  the  price 
is   set   too  high,  crop 

movement  is  checked  at  the  beginning, 
for  housewives  decide  that  cranberries  are 
too  expensive  and  turn  to  some  other 
fruit.  The  first  price  roughly  sets  the 
retail  price  for  the  season.  So,  rushing  a  few 
early  berries  to  market  for  fancy  prices  is 
discouraged.  Furthermore,  early  stuff  may 
be  half  ripe,  and  disappointing  to  con- 
sumers, who  turn  to  some  other  article.  A 
few^  carloads  of  half-ripe  oranges  can  create 
so  much  prejudice  that  the  demand  for 
main-crop  oranges  will  be  seriously  cut. 

"Reach  more  consumers"  is  the  kejTiote 
of  produce  marketing  to-day.  Where  once 
the  bulk  of  shipments  went  to  a  dozen  great 
cities,  now  they  are  scattered  over  ten  or 
twenty  States. 

Some  years  ago  Georgia  had  an  unprece- 
dented \-ield  of  peaches — 5,000  cars.  With- 
out a  marketing  organization,  90  per  cent. 
of  the  crop  went  to  five  cities — Xew  Y'ork, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Fruit  sold  for  less  than  freight  rates, 
if  it  sold  at  all — much  of  it  was  destroj-ed. 
This  led  to  a  marketing  association,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  crop  over  hundreds  of 
communities.  With  reasonable  prices.  New 
Y^ork  will  take  from  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  carloads  of  Georgia  peaches  a  day, 
but  not  half  that  many  if  the  price  is  un- 
reasonable. A  city  of  20,000  people  will 
take  two  or  three  carloads  a  week.  A 
town  of  5,000  people  is  a  market  worth 
special  care.  Georgia's  1920  crop,  more 
than  10,000  cars,  was  placed  so  skilfully 
that  no  gluts  or  losses  occurred  an>"vvhere. 
The  growers'  marketing  organization  in 
Atlanta  is  maintained  all  year  round,  tho 
much  reduced  after  the  shipping  season. 

In  the  glut  of  eastern  apples  two  years 
ago,  Air.  Rule's  organization  took  the  fruit 
of  a  New  Y'ork  State  association  that  the 
year  before  had  sold  to  the  six  largest  and 
nearest  cities,  and  spread  it  over  twenty 
States,  some  going  as  far  as  Denver.  A  few 
years  ago,  Michigan  grape-growers  were 
selling  in  three  large  cities,  competing  with 
each  o'Ji.er.  Now  produce  salesmen  scat- 
ter 2,500  cars  over  250  communities  in  forty 
States. 

When  Arthur  Rule  was  a  produce  sales- 
man in  Florida,  he  saw    a    fine    field    of 


MORE   MICHIGAN   GRAPES  FOR  MORE   PEOPLE. 

Formerly  the  crop -went  to  six  neighboring  cities,  as  shown  in  the  cut  on 

left.     Now  it  is  scattered  as  shown  on  the  hea^■ily  Uned  map  at  right. 


ing  expert  of  an  Ozark  mountain  railroad. 
The  only  market  for  Ozark  apples  appeared 
to  be  St.  Louis.  But  that  ci{\  is  glutted 
with  apples  when  the  Ozark  crop  is  ready. 
So  markets  were  sought  in  nearby  oil,  zinc 
and  lead  towns  of  100  to  1,000  population, 
and  in  farming  sections  of  neighboring 
States.  One  or  two  cars  of  apples  are  about 
aU  a  small  town  can  use,  but  1,076  such 
towns  were  found  and  2,405  cars  of  apples 
sold.  Farmers  seU  each  other,  too,  adds  the 
writer: 

The  farmer  as  a  customer  for  other 
farmers  has  been  shamefulh'  neglected.  In 
corn-belt  States  he  may  not  even  raise 
potatoes.  Fruit  and  vegetables  shipped  in 
cars  and  carried  off  by  farmers  in  bulk  cut 
out  containers  and  other  expenses.  New 
York  eats  20,000  cars  of  potatoes  yearly, 
but  farm  purchases,  according  to  Go^-ern- 
ment  figures,  are  nearly  five  times  as 
manj' — the  average  farm  family  buj-s  each 
year  three  bushels  of  potatoes,  three  of 
apples,  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes,  two 
pecks  of  onions,  three  pecks  of  tomatoes, 
ten  heads  of  cabbage,  with  other  produce. 
The  northern  farmer  buys  new  potatoes 
from  Florida  while  he  is  planting  main 
crop  potatoes  in  !May,  and  the  Florida 
trucker  planting  potatoes  in  late  winter 
eats  main  crop  potatoes  from  New  York 
State. 

"Feed  the  perishables  through  evenly,  as 
factory  products  are  fed  through,"  advises 
Mr.  Rule.  "Ten  years  ago  the  farmer  began 
calling  in  the  county  agent,  who  gave  him  a  ^ 
manufacturing  \-iew  of  his  business,  and  ia> 
largely  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the 
cooperative  marketing  idea.  In  marketing 
as  well  as  production,  the  farmer  is  a  manu- 
facturer, and  will  make  little  headway  in 
solving  his  sales  problems  until  he  followt 
the  successful  manufacturer's  methods— ^" 
quantity  production,  standards  of  quality 
that  can  be  depended  upon  the  broadest 
possible  distribution,  and  the  elimination 
of  loss  and  waste  to  give  the  consumer 
his  products  at  reasonable  prices,  with  a 
reasonable,  dependable  profit  to  himself. 
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For  Road  Construct/on 
^Ropair  and  Maintenance 


Along  the  Rio  Grande 


Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
in  southern  Texas,  was  an  arid,  desert  waste. 
Today  it  is  called  the  "Winter  Garden  of  Amer- 
ica," and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  productive  sec- 
tion of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Irrigation,  which  the  courageous,  resourceful 
settlers  secured  by  pumping  water  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  has  transformed  the  stretches  ot 
barren  sand  into  fertile  farms  and  plantations. 
And  good  roads,  which  have  been  obtained  by 
surface-treating  the  natural  caliche  and  adobe 
gravel  roads  with  Tarvia,  bring  the  diversified 
crops,  worth  millions  of  dollars  annually,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  railroads  and  marketing  centers. 

In  the  Valley  are  thriving  towns,  the  largest 
of  which  are  Mission,  McAllen,  Mercedes,  and 
Harlingen.  Here,  too,  the  broad  Tarvia-paved 
streets  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  prosperity 
and  sound,  substantial  growth. 

In  selecting  Tarvia  for  all  their  road-building 
and  road-maintenance  work,  these  far-sighted 
pioneers  showed  characteristic  good  judgment. 
For  with  no  other  material  could  they  have 
converted,  at  such  small  expense,  their  unim- 
proved roads  into  smooth,  dustless,  mudless, 
all-year  highways. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  southern  Texas  is 
but  one  of  thousands  of  communities  through- 
out the  country  that  have  found  in  Tarvia  the 
economical  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  good 
roads  problem. 

This  popular  coal-tar  material  is  unequalled 
for  building  new  roads,  for  resurfacing  worn- 
out   macadam,    for   repairing    and    main- 
taining   improved   roads    of  every   type. 
Special  grades  are  made  for  specific  uses. 

Illustrated  booklets  descriptive 
of  the  various  grades  and  uses  of 
Tarvia  will  gladly  be  sent  free 

upon   request  to  our  nearest 
office. 


La  Lomita  Street,  Mission.  Texas. 
Tarria  surface  treatment  since  1919. 


Special  Service  Department 

This  company  has  a  corps  of  trained  engineers 
and  chemists  who  have  given  years  of  study  to 
modem  road  problems.  The  advice  of  these  men 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  by  anyone  interested. 
If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding 
road  problems  and  conditions  in  your  vicinity, 
the  matter  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 


New  York 

Dcboit 

Peoria 

YouDgttown 

Baltimore 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Atlanta 
Toletjo 
Omaha 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY. limiled: 


Philadelphia 

Binmingham 

Duluth 

Columbus 

Jacksonville 


Boston 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Richmond 
Houston 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Company 


Vancouver 


St.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

Bangor 

Latrobe 

Denver 

&.  John,  N.  B. 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Washmgton 
Bethlehem 
San  Francisco 

Cincinnati 
Syracuse 
Johnstown 
Elizabeth 

Pittsburgh 
Salt  Lake  Gty 
Lebanon 
Buffalo 

Haliiax. 

N.S. 
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Cjo  make  life  better  for  every  man 
Is  the  dainty  Cre-Aaids  daily  plan 


:j 


(lAfter  (^having 

The  Beards  of  our  Fathers  have  passed  away 
And  custom  commands  that  we  shave  each  day. 
But  a  daily  shave  done  thoroughly  well 
May  make  the  thickest  of  skins  rebel. 

Then  you'll  find  HINDS  CREAM  is  just  the  thing 
To  banish  the  burn  and  silence  the  sting 
And  in  their  stead  bring  a  perfect  treat 
Of  cooling  comfort  that's  quite  complete. 

All  tender  skins  'twill  help  and  heal. 
Make  drawn,  dry  faces  softer  feel 
And  leave  a  joyous  healthful  glow 
That's  fine  to  see  and  great  to  know. 

So  after  shaving  here's  the  scheme 

Just  use  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream. 


Copyright 
A  S.  HINDS  CO. 


Agreeable  and  Effective  for 
WINDBURN  AND  SUNBURN 

To  Prevent  Sunburn,  use  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  before  and  after  exposure;  also  morning  and 
night  to  keep  the  skin  soft.  If  the  skin  is  inflamed  and 
sore,  do  not  rub  //,  but  moisten  a  piece  of  soft  linen  or 
absorbent  cotton  with  the  Cream  and  gently  pat  the 
tender  surface;  repeat  until  relieved.  It  will  quickly 
cool  the  burned  surface  and  prevent  blistering  or  peeling. 


For  the  HANDS 

Apply  the  cream  after 
cleansing  and  drying. 
It  will  keep  them  in 
splendid  condition. 
Always  carry  a  bottle 
in  your  car,  to  remove 
grease  and  oil  from 
vour  hands. 


Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  selling  everywhere,  50c  and  %\. 
Write  for  Trial  Bottle,  6c.  Traveler  size  i  5c.  postpaid. 

A.  S.   HINDS  CO.,   Dept.  47,   Portland,  Maine,   U.S.A. 
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THE  LADY  AIVD  THE  TIGER 

'T^HE  first  •wliite  woman  eA-er  to  cross 
-■■  the  Andes  by  the  Piehis  Trail, 
Katherine  IMac  Gregor,  felt  that  "to 
come  out  of  the  South  American  jungles 
A\-ithout  haA-ing  killed  a  tiger  would  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  entire  ^liddle  West," 
and  said  as  much  in  her  talks  with  tho 
young  ladies  of  Contamana  while  waiting 
for  her  steamboat  down  the  Amazon  to 
resume  its  journey.  They  thought  her 
idea  of  hunting  tigers  absurd  and  "looked 
at  her  rather  pitj-ingly,  wondering  what 
manner  of  creature  would  suggest  such 
a  scheme  when  the  Anllage  phonograph 
had  a  repertoire  of  two  fox-trots  and  a 
tangina."  However,  as  Miss  Mac  Gregor 
tells  us  in  the  Xew  York  Times,  one  young 
woman  had  "vision  enough  to  see  that  the 
Middle  West's  reputation  for  audacity  had 
to  be  %andicated,  and  finally  recommended 
a  haif-\\-itted  Indian  as  a  reliable  guide. 
Says  Miss  ^lac  Gregor: 

I  can  imagine  that  when  the  ehte  of 
Contamana  learned  I  had  actually  engaged 
him  to  go  up  river  with  me  hunting  tigers, 
they  smiled,  nudged  each  other  and  made 
remarks  which  might  have  sounded  in 
Enghsh  like,  "Two  of  a  kind!" 

Knowing  some  of  the  native  short- 
comings I  had  instructed  Romulo  to  be 
ready  an  hour  before  I  e.vpected  to  start, 
and  he  came  promptly  on  the  hour — two 
hours  after  I  had  decided  that  his  friends 
must  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  sacrifice 
the  week's  salary  which  I  had  promised. 
One  glance  and  I  exonerated  him  for  the 
delay,  for  no  Lothario  could  have  offered 
a  more  sincere  tribxite  than  he  had  paid 
me.  From  brown  Adonic  near-nudity  he 
had  transformed  himself  into  an  ordinary 
cholo,  or  partly  ci^^lized  Indian  laborer 
by  donning  clothes  obviously  sahaged 
during  the  days  of  the  Amazonian  rubber 
prosperity.  Crownless  brim  for  a  hat, 
a  once  pale  blue  shirt  from  which  one  sleeve 
was  missing,  fragments  of  overalls  support- 
ing patch  upon  patch  of  materials  varying 
in  weight  and  color  from  blue  serge  toj 
canvas  sacking,  and  remnants  of  shoes  out 
of  which  several  toes  projected.  He  was] 
a  delightful  sight  and  his  festive  habili- 
ments had  converted  him  from  an  obse-| 
quious  loafer  into  a  master  of  ceremonies. 

We  had  pre\'iously  decided  that  rather  j 
than  cut  through  the  bush,  a  slow  and  dif- 
ficult manner  of  penetrating  jungle  terri-j 
torj-,  we  would  paddle  up  stream  several] 
miles  to  a  small  creek  which  empties  into] 
the  Amazon  and  work  in  from  that  point. 

So    the    plan    was   followed,    and    Mia 
Mac  Gregor  continues, 

l>ate  in   the  afternoon   we  reached  the 
tiny    river    and    turned    from    the    sunlit 
expanse  of  Amazon  into  a  dark,   creeps 
silence.     One  experiences  novel  sensations 
before  he  becomes  accustomed   to  jungle! 
solitude.     Eyes  accustomed  to  open  places^ 
discern  not  a  trace  of  animal  life,  but  one 
surely  feels  snakes,  scorpions,  Indians  and  J 
'  even  tigers  all  about  him.     After  a  time 
I  learned  to  distinguish  the  bats  clinging ; 
to  the  undersides  of  leaves  and  to  detect  1 
the  tiny  green  lizards  scrambling  through] 
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the  grass,  over  green  stones  and  into  the 
river.  Mosquitoes  sensed  our  approach, 
heralded  our  arrival  and  tortured  me 
with  their  attentions.  One  finds  himself 
thinking  about  the  mosquitoes  back  home 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  amused  tolerance. 
They  were  just  annoying,  but  these  pests, 
laden  with  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
were  terrifying.  Then  I  remembered  that 
I  had  come  to  hunt  tigers  and  that  my  fear 
of  mosquitoes  was  a  bit  inconsistent  with 
my  former  bravado,  whereupon  I  put  my 
bug  net  on  and  called  myself  a  few  choice 
names. 

At  dark  we  dragged  the  end  of  the  balsa 
out  of  the  water  and  up  onto  a  sandy  bar, 
staked  it  down  and  built  our  campfire. 
After  we  had  eaten,  it  was  too  late  to  try 
to  do  anything  more  that  night,  so  Romulo 
swung  my  hammock  under  the  trees,  close 
to  the  fire  and  low  enough  so  that  I  could 
reach  out  easily  and  grab  my  gun  from  the 
log  near  by.  Then  he  lay  down  beside  his 
gun,  feet  toward  the  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  sound  asleep.  After  that 
I  began  to  wonder  why  I  had  ever  thought 
it  seemed  quiet  in  there.  Nervously  ex- 
cited, I  lay  and  listened  to  limbs  crackling, 
footsteps  all  about,  and  was  sure  that 
I  heard  long  sUppery  bodies  shding  through 
the  mud,  and  the  cries  of  wild  beasts. 
Once  I  distinctly  heard  the  whiz  of  an 
arrow  cutting  the  air  and,  drawang  my 
blanket  over  my  head,  waited  to  be  hit. 
I  could  not  ridicule  myself  back  into  fear- 
lessness; I  was  just  plain  scared.  It 
seemed  hke  hours  later,  after  the  fire  had 
gone  out,  for  I  did  not  even  have  the  cour- 
age to  call  Romulo  to  rebuild  it,  that 
I  actually  saw  a  dark  figure  go  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  river.  I  quickly  pulled  the 
blanket  over  my  head,  pretending  to  my- 
self that  I  had  seen  nothing,  and  a  little 
later  called  the  guide  to  build  the  fire 
again.  I  said  nothing  about  seeing  a  wild 
animal,  and  felt  so  brave  when  the  fire  Ut 
up  the  woods  about  that  I  slept  snatches 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

At  daybreak  Miss  Mac  Gregor  went  to 
the  place  where  she  had  seen  the  creature 
in  the  night,  and  found  huge  cat-tracks. 
They  led  to  the  water,  then  back  into  the 
jungle,  so  she  confesses, 

And  that  was  the  way  I  had  stalked  my 
first  tiger.  I  felt  humihated,  and,  standing 
on  the  footprints,  promised  myself  that  I 
would  never  again  indulge  in  such  igno- 
minious timidity. 

After  breakfast  I  felt  still  braver,  and 
when  Romulo  assured  me  that  he  was  cer- 
tain the  "Senorita"  would  get  a  "tigre" 
that  day,  I  replied  that  there  washttle  doubt 
of  it.  The  native  uses  the  term  "tigre" 
rather  indiscriminately.  Jaguar,  leopard, 
panther  or  tiger,  they  are  all  "tigres"  to 
him,  and  all  a  nice  source  of  income,  pro- 
viding that  he  can  sell  their  hides  to  the 
occasional  Amazon  River  traveler. 

There  probably  is  a  great  deal  of  science 
and  skill  connected  with  jungle  hunting. 
I  had  hstened  to  tales  told  by  men  with 
years  of  experience,  tales  which  sounded 
as  tho  each  era  had  produced  but  one 
efficient;  successful  hunter  and  each  nar- 
rator was  that  one.  I  tried  to  think  of  the 
methods  they  had  employed,  ^nd  such 
sentences  as  these  came  to  my  mind:  "I 
looked  him  straight  between  the  eyes  and 
took  two  steps  forward,"  and  "She  was 
lashing  the  ground  with  her  tail!"  I  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  remember  what  hap- 
pened after  he  took  the  two  steps  forward, 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  under  similar 
circumstances  I  should  have  taken  only 
two  steps  or  that  they  would  have  been 
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Hardware  that  Combines 
the  Practical  and  Artistic 

DOOR  KNOBS  must  turn  without 
sticking,  locks  must  work  smoothly 
and  give  never-failing  protection.  But 
when  so  much  is  accomplished,  the  func- 
tion of  Sargent  Hardware  is  not  done. 

Sargent  Hardware  possesses  unusual 
artistic  merit.  Its  many  designs  may  be 
selected  to  harmonize  with  the  various 
types  of  architecture.  It  adds  grace  and 
refinement  to  exterior  or  interior  doors. 
It  accords  with  the  decorative  spirit  of 
the  home. 

Write  for  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs. 
It  shows  hardware  that  will  help  you  to 
realize  a  home  that  is  satisfying  and 
complete  in  every  detail.  Select  Sargent 
Hardware  with  your  architect. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SARGENT  DAY  and  NIGHT  LATCHES 

reinforce  and  provide  the  needed  security  on 
entrance  doors  of  dwellings,  apartment  houses, 
stores  and  offices,  where  present  locks  do  not 
afford  adequate  protection.  The  handy  push- 
button stop,  to  dead-lock  the  latch  bolt  or  hold 
it  back  as  desired,   is  an  exclusive  feature. 
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forward.  It  seems  that  there  must  have 
been  a  shot  fired  somewhere  in  these  hunter 
stories,  because  they  ended  "and  he  dropt 
dead  on  the  spot."  As  for  the  tiger  who 
was  lashing  the  ground  vdih  its  tail,  ob- 
viously the  way  to  stop  that  was  to  shoot  it. 

These  stories  offered  no  clue  as  to  the 
orthodox  way  to  proceed,  so  I  decided  to 
follow  the  tracks  of  my  nigh t-bef ore  animal. 
This  was  not  as  simple  as  it  looked,  for 
the  creature  had  a  nasty  habit  of  crawUng 
under  low  branches  and  underbrush,  mak- 
ing it  necessary*  for  me  to  get  down  on  my 
knees  and  sometimes  wiggle  along  on  my 
stomach. 

I  poked  my  head  through  a  dense  thicket 
and  looked  up  at  the  figure  of  a  Yahua 
savage  a  few  feet  away!  There  I  was. 
flat  on  my  stomach  at  his  feet,  gazing  up 
at  him  for  a  moment,  too  startled  to  move. 
My  memorv'  is  hazy  as  to  just  what  oc- 
curred in  the  brief  interim  before  he.  ap- 
parently as  astonished  as  I  was,  and  per- 
haps quite  as  much  at  a  loss  regarding  the 
correct  and  dignified  method  of  controUing 
the  situation,  disappeared  in  the  bush; 
but  I  have  a  vague  and  haunting  suspicion 
that  I  smiled  insipidly  and  said,  "Oh, 
how  do  you  do;  I  didn't  see  you,"  all  in 
one  breath. 

FeeHng  that  this  way  of  meeting  Indians 
■was  a  bit  unconventional,  to  say  the  least. 
Miss  Mac  Gregor  stood  up  and,  as  she 
tells  us,  began  seeing  things: 

In  an  open  space  close  by  lay  a  dead 
tiger,  and  several  paces  further  on  were  two 
tinj-  cubs.  The  whole  situation  was 
clearly  this:  The  Indian  had  killed  the 
animal  just  before  I  came  upon  him,  and 
had  been  so  startled  that  he  hurried  away 
without  taking  time  to  hide  his  game. 
The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  he  might 
be  close  by  looking  on,  but  without  gi^^ng 
that  or  the  dead  animal  more  attention. 
I  whistled  for  Rdmulo  and  ran  over  to  the 
cubs,  taking  the  little  clawing,  spitting 
kittens  up  on  to  my  knees  to  quiet  them. 

Only  then  did  I  hear  a  noise  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  clearing,  and  looking  uji 
saw  a  full-grown  tigress  step  into  sight. 
She  hesitated  a  moment.  I  think  I  was 
a  surprize  to  her,  too,  and  then,  seeing  the 
cubs  squirming  in  my  arras,  she  tore  at  me. 
I  suppose  she  gave  the  customary  enraged 
growl,  roar  or  snarl,  whichever  it  is  that 
a  tigress  indulges  in  when  her  cubs  are  in 
danger.  That  is  another  detail  which  will 
never  be  quite  clear  in  my  mind.  All 
I  know  is  that  what  saved  me  was  her 
momentary  hesitation,  when  I  dropt  the 
cubs  and  grabl>ed  my  gn^in. 

I  did  not  stop  to  "look  her  straight  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  take  two  steps  for- 
ward." I  just  banged  away,  and  she  kept 
right  on  coming,  without  taking  time  to 
"drop  dead  on  the  spot."  I  jumped  to. 
one  side,  but  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  cubs  entirely  and  hatl  V)ut  one  idea,  and 
that  centered  on  me.  Luckily  she  gave 
out  a  moment  before  she  reached  me. 

Romulo  had  been  too  far  away  to  hear 
the  whistle,  but  the  shots  brought  him  in 
a  few  minutes.  He  explained  that  the 
tiger  which  the  Indian  had  killed  was  the 
mate  to  mine.  We  left  the  Indian's  ani- 
mal, hoping  that  he  would  come  back 
later  for  it,  and  started  toward  Contamana 
soon  after  noon.  And  upon  me  rested  the 
dignity  of  a  tigress  slain,  but,  more  than 
that,  the  responsibihtj'  of  rearing  two  cubs. 


MODERN  PROFESSIONS  GRADED  ON 
A  CASH  BASIS 

'"p'HE  great  body  of  the  professional  men 
-■•  and  women  of  America  may  be  visual- 
ized as  a  mass  witli  million-a-j-ear  lawyers 
and  "mo\ao  stars"  at  the  top,  and  men  of 
science  and  preachers  at  the  bottom.  Of 
course,  money  is  not  the  only  consideration 
in  choosing  a  career,  but  a  good  many  peo- 
ple will  take  that  side  of  professional  life 
into  consideration,  nevertheless.  The  low- 
pay  which  preachers  receive,  it  is  commonly 
reported,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  wilh 
reducing  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  Nevertheless,  according  to  a  re- 
cent investigator,  the  worst  paying  profes- 
sion in  the  world  is  science.  Albert  Ein- 
stein, one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  sci- 
entists, used  to  get  a  salary  in  marks  equiv- 
alent to  about  $6,000  a  year,  and  unless  he 
has  received  a  raise,  the  fall  of  the  mark  has 
cut  his  salary  to  something  hke  $17.75  a 
month.  Many  lesser  lights  in  science  in 
our  own  country  are  strugghng  along  on 
salaries  very  little  better.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  observes  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  law  and  the  films  are  the  only  mil- 
lion-a-year  professions.  Rockefeller  and 
Ford  have  been  estimated  to  make  between 
$40,000,000  and  $60,000,000  a  year  from 
oil  and  autos.  Ford  probably  leading.  A 
big  world-supplying  business  is  better  than 
any  of  the  professions.  The  quickest  road 
to  wealth  is  to  invent  some  simple  thing 
that  everybody  wants.  Those  who  make 
a  million  or  more  a  year  by  strictly  pro- 
fessional activities  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  possibly  borrowing  one 
finger  from  the  other,  and  they  are  all 
lawyers  or  actors. 

Charley  Chaplin,  Douglas  Fairbanks 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  are  on  record  in  various 
litigations  as  being  in  the  million-a-year 
class.  Motion-picture  stars  have  no  secrets. 
Litigation  and  publicity  leave  nothing  confi- 
dential between  them  and  the  income-tax 
collector.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  get 
reliable  estimates  of  earnings  in  other 
pursuits. 

Levy  Mayer  of  Chicago,  who  died  re- 
cently, represented  the  packers,  half  a 
dozen  trusts  and  a  legion  of  wealthy  men. 
He  was  reputed  to  earn  more  than  any 
other  lawyer  in  the  country,  in  excess  of  a 
million  a  year.  Samuel  Untermyer  esti- 
mated his  voluntary  services  to  the  Lock- 
wood  committee  and  the  State  at  $500,000 
a  year,  according  to  usual  earning  capacity', 
and  it  might  be  deduced  when  he  worked 
^  whole  year  for  himself,  that  his  earnings 
exceeded  $1,000,000.  Max  D.  Steuer,  "the 
greatest  trial  lawyer"  in  America,  accord- 
ing to  Judge  Shearn,  his  opponent  in  the 
Eno  will  ease,  recently  made  an  affidavit 
that  he  received  an  average  of  "more  than 
$1,000  a  day"  for  his  appearance  in  court. 
A  day  in  court  is  less  than  half  of  Mr. 
Steuer's  working  day,  and  his  yearly 
earnings  are  said  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
$1,000,000  mark. 

Economically,  the  next  best  profession 
is  prize-fighting.  Jack  Dempsey  was  cred- 
ited with  making  $500,000  last  year,  and 
he  wants  a  purse  of  around  half  a  million 
lifor  his  next  fight.  Benny  Leonard  is  ex- 
pected to  earn  more  than  $300,000  this 
year.  Law  as  a  profession,  however,  has 
this  advantage  over  its  nearest  rivals — the 
lawyer  ordinarily  earns  inore  as  he  grows 
old,  but  the  actor  and  fighter  lose  their 
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SPEED  and  ACCURACY 

World-wide  reputation  for  highest  excel- 
lence in  telegraphic  service  has  been  achieved 
by  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH— COMMER- 
CIAL CABLES,  The  Mackay  System,  not 
only  through  its  strong  American  tradition 
of  competitive  efficiency  and  progress,  but  its 
adoption  and  development  of  technical  and 
material  improvements. 

Spanning   more   than  two-thirds    of  the 
earth's  circumference.  The  Mackay  System 
constitutes  the  longest  line  of  cables  and  tele-    ' 
graphs  in  the  world. 

Its  service  extends  to  every  important  point 
in  the  United  States;  to  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  on  the  East;  to  the  Philip- 
pines, China  and  Japan,  on  the  West;  to  Cuba 
and  Latin -America  on  the  South,  and,  via 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Telegraphs,  with 
which  it  has  exclusive  connections,  to 
Canada  and  the  North. 

Direct  connections  with  other  lines  beyond,  effected 
with  unvarying  foresight  as  the  communication 
requirements  of  America  expanded,  complete  the 
girdling  of  the  globe. 

In  every  factor  of  service,  speed  and  accuracy  have 
been  cultivated  to  the  point  of  spontaneous  habit. 
Each  employee  is  trained  to  regard  the  transmission 
of  your  message  as  an  individual,  as  well  as  an 
institutional,  trust. 

For  Speed  and  Accuracy 
Use  the  Postal  Telegraph'Commercial  Cables^ 
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great  earning  capacity  when  they  pass  their 
prime.  The  public  knows  when  an  actor  or 
fighter  is  going  baclrvsard.  The  public 
doesn't  know  that  about  a  lawyer,  at  least, 
not  so  soon.  Reputation  and  ability  re- 
main abreast  in  the  case  of  performers  who 
must  please  the  public.  A  lawyer  is  usually 
much  better  than  his  reputation  or  his 
reputation  is  much  better  than  he.  Some 
lawyers,  especially  of  the  oratorical  t\'pe, 
begin  to  get  fat  and  lazy  when  they  grow 
famous,  and  lose  cases  fastest  when  their 
reputation  is  at  the  zenith.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  law  tops  them  all  economically. 
The  public  pays  less  to  be  amused  than  to 
be  kept  out  of  jail. 

The  distribution  of  incomes  among  the 
stars  in  the  different  professions  is  in- 
equitable aU  the  way  along  the  line  from 
Chaplin  to  Einstein.  Looking  over  the 
sporting  professions,  or  the  ranks  of  those 
who  amuse  by  theii*  personal  appearance 
in  public,  the  most  cultured  and  the  most 
intellectual  probably  is  Capablanca.  On 
his  last  trip  here,  Capablanca  said  that  in 
his  best  j-ear  he  had  only  made  slightly 
more  than  S10,000.  He  probably  could  de- 
feat Dempsey  worse  in  a  chess  game  than 
Dempsey  could  beat  him  in  a  prizefight. 

Caruso  and  !McCormick  are  reported  to 
have  passed  8300,000  a  year,  this  income 
including  their  royalties  on  records.  Mura- 
tore  was  alleged  to  have  received  more  a 
night  than  Caruso,  but  many  doubts  have 
been  exprest  concerning  this.  Geraldine 
Farrar  left  grand  opera  because  of  the 
chance  of  making  .5250,000  on  a  concert  tour. 
Mary  Garden  also  has  been  credited  ■«ith 
the  ability  to  earn  a  quarter  of  a  million  if 
she  would  star  a  season  on  the  concert 
stage. 

If  foreigners  be  included,  pugilism  is 
equaled  economically  and  grand  opera 
e.xcelled  bj-  bull-fighting,  says  the  writer. 
He  is  authority  for  the  statement  that: 

During  the  zenith  of  popularity  in  the 
ring.  Belmonte,  the  great  Spanish  mata- 
dor, was  said  to  have  earned  more  than 
half  a  million  a  year.  He  landed  in  Xew 
York  in  1921  on  his  way  to  South  America 
■with  a  contract  in  his  pocket  for  S28,000 
for  one  day's  bull-fighting  at  Lima,  Peru. 
Another  contract  called  for  S100,000  for; 
ten  successive  Sunday  exhibitions  in  Mex- 
ico City. 

The  journalistic  profession  has  a  candi- 
date for  high  rank  in  Arthur  Brisbane,  but 
his  income  from  strictly  professional  activi- 
ties and  his  income  from  capital  investment 
and  speculative  contracts  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  separate.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
it  was  whispered  that  he  received  SoO.OOO 
a  year.  Then  he  was  raised  by  common 
consent  to  S100,000.  To-day"  he  owns 
papers  of  his  own,  is  said  to  manage  a  chain  I 
of  papers  on  a  profit-sharing  basis,  and 
his  editorials  are  syndicated  so  that  he 
lays  claim  to  2.5,000,000  readers.  At  four 
cents  a  reader  he  would  earn  a  million  a 
year.  This  computation  would  place  him 
among  the  first  six  professional  wage- 
earners,  but  it  would  take  a  corps  of  expert 
accountants  to  separate  his  profits  from  his 
professional  earnings. 

After  these  come  a  rabble  of  stars,  the 
world's  greatest  income-producing  song- 
writer, pla\"nTight,  cartoonist,  auctioneer, 
novelist,  poet,  evangelist,  surgeon,  cowboy, 
jockey,  etc.  Irving  Berlin  is  reported  to 
have  had  quarter-million  years.  He  was 
credited  with  ha\ing  sold  the  public  of  the 
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riiitctl  States  two  words  for  moro  tliaii 
$1(X).(XK).  about  $50,00()  a  word.  Tlusc 
were  the  words  "Hooray,  Hooray."  H<> 
took  a  song  that  was  nothing  in  its  original 
form.  Starting  with  the  comnionplaee 
statement,  "My  wife  has  gon(>  to  th(>  coiin- 
Xry,"  he  added  the  two  words  "Hooray. 
hooray"  and  sold  it  for  u  ])rofit  of  more 
than  $100,000.  Soug-wriling  is  one  pro- 
fession in  which  there  is  no  room  except  at 
the  top.  According  to  Berlin,  there  are  at 
least  250,000  song-writers  in  this  country. 
The  liigh-water  mark  for  playwrights 
was  reached  by  Avery  Hopwood  in  1920, 
when  he  was  recei^^ng  royalties  from  four 
shows  on  Broadway  at  the  same  time,  play- 
ing to  houses  of  more  than  $56, 000  a  week. 
He  was  author  or  part  author  of  "The  Bat," 
"Gold  Diggers,"  "Spanish  Love,"  and 
"Ladies'  Night."  He  also  was  receiving 
royalties  from  the  performances  of  road 
companies  in  almost  every  •State  at  the 
same  time. 

Literature  aud  art  run  a  little  ahead  of 
baseball,  it  appears.  Taking  up  some 
large  earners-Tv-ith-the-pen,  the  financial 
record  runs: 

Harold  Bell  Wright  is  on  record  in  an 
inter\'iew  as  admitting  that  he  made  more 
than  $100,000  a  year,  and  his  pen  has  been 
reported  to  have  brought  him  in  a  total  of 
between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000.  Booth 
Tarkington's  successes  in  recent  years  were 
said  to  have  produced  an  income  of  more 
than  $100,000.  Robert  W.  Chambers  and 
Gene  Stratton  Porter,  according  to  literary 
statisticians,  have  been  in  the  $100,000 
class.  This,  unjust  as  it  may  seem,  is  bet- 
ter than  Babe  Ruth  can  do.  His  baseball 
salary  is  generally  guessed  to  be  about 
$50,000  a  year,  while  his  earnings  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  mo\'ies  and  through  the 
use  of  his  name  over  columns  of  baseball 
chatter  may  bring  the  total  to  $80,000  or 
$90,000. 

There  are  alleged  to  be  more  painters 
who  earn  money  faster  than  Ruth.  The 
low  diet  in  the  garret  is  not  necessarily 
the  lot  of  the  artist  am-  longer.  How  well 
some  of  the  painters  are  doing  was  indi- 
cated in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
in  August,  which  said: 

"Year  before  last  was  a  good  one  for 
painting  all  over  the  countrj-.  Childe  Has- 
sam  made  .sales  that  year  amounting  to 
more  than  $100,000.  His  pictures  sold  at 
$2,250  up  to  $8,500,  $12,000,  $12,500  and 
$15,000  each.  The  same  year  George  de 
Forest  Brush  sold  pictures  that  brought 
respectively  $5,000,  $8,000  and  $12,500, 
and  "The  Fountain,"  with  a  woman  and 
two  children,  sold  for  $18,500." 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  is 
more  than  the  best  actors  and  actresses  can 
earn  outside  of  the  films.  Ethel  Barrymore 
went  into  vaude\-ille  for  a  while  at  $2,500 
a  week,  and  was  said  to  have  touched  the 
high  mark. 

The  new  profession  of  rescuing  the  morals 
of  an  industry  pays  $100,000  a  year  in  the 
case  of  Will  H.  Hays,  Judge  Landis  and 
Augustus  Thomas.  That  figure  is  about 
the  limit  for  salaries.  Judge  Garj^  who 
has  the  right  to  name  his  own  price,  merely 
draws  $75,000,  modestly  reducing  himself 
to  the  level  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  When  a  business  executive  is 
worth  a  salary  of  $75,000  or  $100,000,  he 
usually  has  a  partnership,  stock  or  other 
interest  which  pays  him  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  salary. 

TLe  best  paid  cowboy  in  the  world  is 
WiU  Rogers,  who  earns  about  $75,000  a 
year,  but  he  had  to  leave  the  plains  for 
the  Follies  to  do  it. 


m.  Human  Life 

r^s  no 


IN  more  than  a  million  homes  little  boys 
and  little  girls  will  go  to  bed  tonight 
with  the  hidden  danger  of  fire  in  every 
room — and  no  protection. 

A  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  is  the  ideal 
fire  fighter  for  the  home — always  ready — 
always  effective. 

This  great  enem.y  of  fire  has  saved  many 
lives,  many  homes. 

Is  a  human  life  worth  $10?  What  do 
you  think  your  little  boy  or  little  girl  is 
worth  to  you? 

Fire  doesn't  wait  —  get  a  Pyrene  at 
once!    Even  a  little  child  can  operate  one. 


Sold  by  hardtvare  and  electrical 
supply  dealers  and  garages 


PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
520  Belmont  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Chicago  _  San  FraneiscO 

Atlanta  .^^^■^^^"^^"^^ii^.  Kansas  City 


There  is  a  Pyrene  Product  for  Every  Class  of  Fire  Protection  and  Industrial  Safety 
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How  long  are  you  going  on 
shaving  without  stropping  your 

blades?  You're  missing  something.  Get  a  Twin- 
plex  and  know  what  a  real  shave  is.  Twinplex 
improves  new  blades  100%  and  gives  you  100 
perfect  shaves  from  each  new  blade.  Over  a 
million  in  use.  Sold  everywhere  on  30  days'  trial. 
Twinplex  Sales  Co.  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Montreal. 
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ARE  THE  NEW  GLIDER  RECORDS  REALLY  IMPORTANT^ 


^X /"HEN  a  young  German  aviator,  in  a 
'  ^  motorless  monoplane  of  his  own 
design,  succeeded  in  soaring  about  for  over 
three  hours,  much  of  the  eiv-iUzed  world 
gi-e(>t(>d  his  feat  as  the  most  important 
aeronautical  event  since  the  invention  of 
the  aeroplane.     French   authorities  belit- 


iau,  the  London  Dniti/  Mail,  and  the  West- 
ininstrr  Gazelle  hail  the  achievement  as 
opening  out  "a  new  vista  of  what  may  l)e 
possible  to  man  in  lh(>  air  when  he  has 
neither  an  engine  nor  the  lifling  power  of 
gas  to  support  him."  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  our  own  experts,   Professor  E.   P. 


L 


A   GERMAN    IMITATION   OF   THE   SO.\RING    BIRD. 

On  planes  of  this  type,  without  engines  or  other  means  of  propulsion,  both  Martens  and 

Hentzen  made  their  remarkable  records.     Martens  is  shown  in  flight.     The  silent,  steady 

rising  of  the  plane  against  the  wind  is  described  as  "uncanny." 


tied  the  achievement  to  some  extent  on  the 
ground  that  the  German  record  was  made 
above  a  terrain  particularly  suited  to  the 
man-birds.  The  air  currents  had  been 
studied  by  the  German  flyers  for  months, 
and  the  records  were  said  to  have  been 
made  largely  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
knowledge,  and  flying  on  special  occasions 
when  there  were  rising  air  currents.  The 
record  duration  for  a  ghde,  at  the  recent 
competition  in  France,  was  less  than  ten 
minutes.  It  has  almost  been  forgotten,  one 
commentator  recalls,  that  the  Wright 
brothers  succeeded  in  soaring  without  an 
engine  longer  than  this  some  ten  years 
ago. 

The  achievement  of  the  Germans  is  con- 
sidered very  impressive  in  England,  where 
the  London  Times,  the  Manchester  Guard- 


Warner,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  beUeves  that  the  ghder 
ne\'er  will  become  a  practical  means  of 
transportation. 

Taking  up  fu-st  the  position  of  the  ghder 
enthusiasts,  Major  C.  C.  Turner,  aero- 
nautical expert  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, brings  forward  evidence  to  indicate 
that  we  may  realh'  be  on  the  verge  of  the 
"revolutionary"  discoveries  which  the 
world  in  general  seems  to  expect.  He 
questions  and  comments  as  follows: 

Is  there  a  secret  yet  unsolved?  Do  the 
soarers  merely  take  advantage  of  rising 
currents  and  of  the  impact  of  oncoming 
gusts,  contriving  their  turning  movements 
and  down  and  up  gradients  accordingly,  or 
can  a  flying  machine  be  so  constructed  as 
to  obtain  not  only  lift  from  its  speed 
through  the  air,  but  also  speed  itself,  with- 
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Made  m  the 

U.S.A.  Always 
sold  in  the  yellow 
box. 

Three  sizes — 
adults',  youths\ 
and  children's. 
Three  textures 
of  bristle — hard, 
medium  and  soft.  ^ 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO. 
Florence,  Mass. 
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MONEY  INVESTED  IN  SCREEN  CLOTH 

For    Windows,      Doors     and     Porches 

The  money  you  pay  out  for  insect  screen  cloth  is  in- 
vested if  it  continues  to  fulfill  the  purpose  without 
having  to  be  replaced. 

Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  is  durable.  It  is  made  of 
copper  99.8'^'c  pure,  and  is  given  a  tensile  strength  and 
stiffness  compara-  J  £  R  §  £  y  Send  for  "A  Matter 
ble    with    that   of  (§,©[p[p[g^  of  Health  and  Com- 

steel  by  a  spedal     Screen   Cloth     fort,"  a  booklet  about 

Roebling  process.  .        i  iTII  J^i.''ilm  copper  for  screens. 


Trenton 


The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

626  South  Broad  Street 


New  Jersey 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


out  any  propulsive  mechanism?  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  on  a  down  gradi- 
ent an  aeroplane  speeds  up  to  a  velocity 
that  can  immediately  be  turned  into  climb. 
The  question  that  must  be  settled  is 
whether  or  not  a  great  new  discovery  is  at 
hand ;  and  have  certain  birds  and  insects  the 
secret? 

]Many  observers  of  natural  soaring  flight 
contend  that  no  principle  is  invohed  other 
than  those  already  exprest  in  the  aeroplane, 
and  that  bii-ds  and  insects  perform  their 
marvelous  soaring  flights  with  motionless 
outstretched  wings  and  a  sense  of  the 
mo-vements  of  the  air  to  which  human  be- 
ings will  only  attain  after  prolonged,  care- 
ful study  and  hard  experience.  But  a  neAv 
school  has  arisen,  its  principal  exponent. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Hankin,  ]M.A.,  D.Sc,  formerly 
chemical  examiner  to  the  Indian  GoAern- 
ment.  As  already  explained  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  Dr.  Hankin  believes  that  cer- 
tain birds  and  insects  obtain  from  the  air 
some  force  hitherto  unexplained.  He  dis- 
covered that  all  the  more  efficieiit  soaring 
creatures  have  a  peculiar  wing  formation, 
the  under  surfaces  being  characterized  b.\ 
a  series  of  transverse  ridges,  and  that  non- 
soaring  flj-ing  creatures  have  not  this  fea- 
ture. He  further  discovered  that  the  sea- 
gull soars  in  descending  currents  (which 
confounds  orthodoxy),  and  that  when  at  a 
low  level  it  can  soar  only  in  a  descending 
current  (see  Daily  Telegraph,  June  10, 
1922 j.  Dr.  Hankin's  exhaustive  observa- 
tions of  soaring  birds  in  India  have  been 
compiled,  making  one  of  the  classical  con- 
tributions to  the  subject. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  Ger- 
man experimenters  have  attempted  to 
embody  the  principle  of  the  transverse 
ridges  in  the  construction  of  their  wingrs, 
but  that  they  have  depended  rather  iipou 
refinement  of  design  and  upon  aii  acquired 
knoAvledge  of  "the  internal  structure  of  the 
wind."  Herr  ]Martens  speaks  of  the  great 
strain  on  his  nerves  due  to  watching  the 
contours  of  the  ground  and  taking  adv;.n- 
tage  of  every  ascending  current.  It  would 
appear,  however,  if  this  be  all,  that  soarers 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  at  the  merc\-  of 
the  ground  formation  and  of  the  wind  so 
far  as  the  direction  of  their  flight  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  therefore  difficult  to  explain 
how  some  of  the  flights  were  made  in  wind- 
less air,  Avhile  others  consisted  of  numerous 
perfect  figures  of  8.  Some  of  the  soarers 
flew  as  high  as  600  feet,  and  one  maintained 
flight  for  more  than  three  hours.  Beside 
the  German  achievements  those  of  French 
experimenters  have  been  insignificant; 
indeed,  not  so  good  as  Mr.  OrA-ille  Wright's 
gliding  flight  of  9  minutes  49  seconds  in 
October,  1911.  In  Great  Britain  there  has 
been  a  curious  apathy,  and  one  would  ha\"e 
thought  a  large  number  of  young  si)ortsmen 
possest  of  means  and  leisure  would  liaAe 
b.e(>n  inspired  by  the  German  experiments, 
wliic'li  first  assumed  an  important  shape 
two  years  ago. 

It  is  not  a  question  merely  of  cutting 
down  the  weight  of  the  apparatus.  The 
Wright  lirothers'  glider  averaged  IV-j  pound 
per  square  foot  of  wing.  Some  of  the  Ger- 
man soaring  machines  are  about  the  same 
weight.  But  the  loading  of  the  albatross, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  soaring  creatures, 
is  more  than  3  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 

It  is  inevitably  suggested  that  increasing 
mastery  of  soaring  flight  (whatever  may 
be  its  complete  explanation)  will  lead  to 
the  designing  nf  aeroplanes  Arith  engines  of 
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two  or  throo  horso-powor,  Just  (Mi()ii<if]i 
power  to  allow  consiilorablo  s|M't'(l  and 
additional  inastory  over  the  air — hence, 
safety  and  reliability.  In  all  probability, 
however,  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend 
very  greatly  our  knowledjje  of  soaring  be- 
fore attempting  low-power  machines.  The 
addition  of  an  engine  at  the  present  stage 
would  merely  confuse  I  lie  issue,  and  would 
add  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  ui)kt'ep. 
Moreover,  it  would  increase  the  danger, 
since  reliance  upon  an  (>ngin(>  likely  at  any 
moment  to  fail  might  lead  to  a  bad  descent, 
which,  owing  to  the  greater  weight,  would 
be  at  much  greater  speed  than  that  of  the 
pure  soaring  machine^.  Now  that  several 
flights  exceeding  one  liour  luive  been 
made,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  great  deal 
of  observation  and  experience  will  be  pos- 
sible without  the  engine;  would,  indeed,  b(> 
impaired  by  the  presence  of  an  engine. 

Soaring  shoidd  only  be  undertaken  with 
caution.  I^ndoubtedly  there  are  risks. 
A  number  of  accidents,  most  of  them 
trival,  have  already  occurred.  A  French- 
man, M.  Fetn,  was  killed  at  Clermont 
Ferrand  on  August  18.  In  1920  Eugen  von 
Loessl,  a  German  pioneer,  was  killed.  We 
are,  of  course,  only  at  the  threshold,  and  it 
is  very  desirable  that  all  practical  Avork 
should  be  carefully  observed  and  I'eeorded 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  the  air  is  necessary  for  flying 
a  machine  without  power;  and  the  craft 
should  be  inherently  stable.  There  will  be 
rare  delight  in  flying  long  distances  without 
the  noisy  engine. 

An  American  aeronautical  expert,  Prof. 
E.  P.  Warner,  is  hardly  so  optimistic. 
Professor  Warner  recently  returned  from 
abroad,  where  he  was  the  American  repre- 
sentative at  the  French  and  German  glider 
competitions.  According  to  a  report  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

In  addition  to  being  recognized  in  aero- 
nautical circles  as  the  leading  glider  au- 
thority in  the  country,  Professor  Warner 
has  gained  notice  by  \-irtue  of  the  glider 
entered  in  the  foreign  competitions  by 
Edmund  Allen,  a  student  in  his  class  at  the 
institute.  Professor  Warner  predicted  a 
great  future  for  the  motored  airplane,  and 
told  of  the  strides  being  made  abroad  in 
adapting  aircraft  to  commercial  needs. 

"Despite  the  fanciful  stories  concerning 
air  sailing,  there  is  absolutely  no  outlook 
for  motorless  flight  as  a  practical  means 
of  transport,"  he  said. 

"Most  of  the  German  glider  pilots  have 
been  studying  motorless  flight  force  for 
years.  All  the  longest  flights  at  Wasser- 
kuppe  were  made  in  a  west  wind  which 
blows  up  the  broad  slope.  Hentzen, 
Martens  and  Harmack  made  their  records 
by  taking  advantage  of  rising  currents  of 
the  same  sort  as  utilized  by  OrA-iUe  Wright 
in  October,  1911,  when  he  returned  to 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  to  carry  on  further 
glider  experiments. 

"Wright  soared  for  ten  minutes  and  one 
second  at  that  early  date,  an  American 
achievement  which  has  been  generally  for- 
gotten. Whereas  Wright  took  advantage  of  a 
wind  flo-«nng  up  the  face  of  the  hill  at  a  speed 
equal  to  his  flying  speed,  thus  being  enabled 
to  hover,  the  Germans  did  better  by  glid- 
ing into  a  wind  flowing  up  the  hill  at  a  speed 
less  than  the  flying  speed  of  their  own  craft. 
Hentzen  took  off  in  a  tw^enty-five-mile-an- 
hour  wind,  which  w^as  about  his  flying  speed, 
biit  on  his  two-hour  flight  he  remained 
aloft  successfully,  even  tho  the  wind  by 
that  time  had  diminished  to  fifteen  miles  an 
hour — ten  miles  less  than  his  flying  speed. 

"As  to  the  present  condition  of  soaring 


White  House  Beauty 


Redwood  sliould 
be  specified  for 

Exterior 
Construction  — 

Iiicluilliis!  -  Colonial 
siding.  tilapboanU. 
sliiiiBli'S,  iloor  u  n  il 
winilow  frames — KUt- 
ters.  earl's,  w  a  t  p  r 
tables  aiui  mudsills — 
Ijorch  rail,  balusters 
and  oolumns — mould- 
ings and  lattice — 
pickets  and  fencins!  — 
perKjIas  and  green- 
houses. 

Interior  Finish 

Natural,  stained  or 
painted.  Wood  block 
Hoors. 

Industrial    Uses 

Tanks  and  vats  for 
water,  chemicals  and 
oil.  Factory  roofs 
and  gutters.  Wood 
block   flooring. 


TIIK  attractiveness  of  a  wliitc  liouse  de- 
j)cnds  on  the  quality  of  the  ))aint  used 
aiul  the  kind  of  wood  that's  under  the  ))aint. 
Redwood  sidings  take  and  hold  paint  well. 
They  don't  "bleed"  pitch  to  mar  the  painter's 
work.  They  don't  have  alternate  liard  and 
soft  spots.  Painted,  stained  or  uni)ainted, 
they  do  not  warj),  swell,  slirink  or  decay. 
Redwood  clapboards  and  shingles  are  made 
in  shapes  and  forms  for  every  architectural 
requirement.  Our  trademark  identifies  first 
quality. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build,  write  for  our 
"Redwood  Homes  Booklet."  Architects, 
builders  and  industrial  engineers  should  have 
our  "Construction  Digest"  and  our  "Engi- 
neering Digest." 


Redwood  should 
he  specified  for 

ff'ood 

Specialties 

Sucli  a» — C'asket.i  and 
liurial  boxes  -incuba 
tors  a  n  d  i(e-rre«iii 
cabinet.s  —  cigar  and 
candy  boxes  —  funil- 
turo  manufacturinK. 
etc. 

Railroad  Uses 

S  u  c  h  as — Railroad 
tics  and  tunnel  tim 
bers  —  signal  wire 
conduits  and  water 
tanks — car  sidlnx  and 
roofing. 

Farm    and 
Dairy    Uses 

Such  as — Silos,  tanks 
and  troughs  —  h  o  i; 
fcders  and  imple- 
ment shed  s — wood 
block    Hoors.    etc. 


CraCAGO  XEW  YORK 

2085  McCormick  Bldg.        S20  No.  40  Rector  St.  Blilg 

THK  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  of  Illinois 


SAX  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

311  California  St.       Central  Bldgr.  6Ui  and  Main  Sts. 
THE  PACIFIC  LLMBKR  CO. 


Qf0l%KlHcLanib«r  Co. 


The  Largest  Mantifuctiircrs  and  Distrihutors  oj  CuUfoniia  Redwood 


Sole 
itifuiu/aclurers  of 

theramous 

SuhM 
sectional 
bookcases 

virile  fof 
\     Caialoj      f 


Ail  Styles 
and  Finishes 


With  Inlaid  Lino  Tops 

Patented  and  Fully  Guaranteed 

Finest  Cabinet  Construction.     Supreme  for  Ser- 
vice, Beauty  and  real  Desk  Comfort. 
LINO  wears  lilce  Iron,  feels  like  kid. 
The  soft  dull  shade  of  Green  is  restful  to  the 
eyes. 

Catalog  and  sample  of  top  mailed  FREE  with  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.,  Dept.  L, 
Grand  T 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


&Speed 


To  South  America 

IF  YOU  are  g:oing-  to  the  World's 
Fair — learn  about  the  new  Govern- 
ment ships  that  take  you  there  amidst 
beauty  and  luxury  unsurpassed  on  the 
South  American  run.  ..-•'3.  ,<• 

Four  gigantic  and  palatial  new  sister 
ships,  U.S.  Government-owned,  offer 
the  fastidious  traveler  every  modern 
luxur\-  known  to  travel.  The  state- 
rooms on  board  are  unusually  spacious; 
all  are  on  the  outside,  most  have 
private  baths.  These  American- 
built  "safety  ships"  are  uniquely 
satisfving  to  Americans. 


Write  for  Booklet 

If  you  are  thinking  of  the  trip,  send 
the  information  blank  below  now! 
Find  out  about  the  new  rates  lower 
now  than  e\er  before. 

And  these  ships  make  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  11  days— the  fastest 
time!  The  service  is  that  of  the 
Munson  Steamship  Lines,  famous 
after  fifty  years  of  successful  exiieri- 
encc.     Write  for  details  todav. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shippinjr  Board 

Information  Desk      Washington.  D.  C. 

.M.2417 

Please  scnrl  without  oblitation  the t'.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Booklet  Eiving  travel  facts.  I  am 
considerine  a  trip  to  Soatb  America  □.  to 
Europe  G.  toThe  OrientHl.  I  would  travel  Jst 

class  O.  2J  Z.  Jd  l2. 

^     1/  I  go  date  will  be  about 

My  Samt .._ 

My  Sirrn  St.  or  R.  F.  D. 

Town Sii^tr 


For  information    retarding    reservaliom    address 

Munson  Steamship   Lines 

67  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Managing  Operators  for 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


flight,  the  stinu.-^.  iu  luy  opinion  and  that 
of  the  most  well-informed  persons  with 
whom  I  talked,  is  briefly  this:  The  problem 
can  be  di^'ided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
and  simplest  is  the  utilization  of  air  cur- 
rents, which  has  been  accomplished.  All 
that  remains  in  that  direction  is  to  deA^ise 
means  for  detecting  more  accurately  the 
Ijresence  and  location  of  these  currents. 

"The  second  is  to  sail  in  A^nds  of  vary- 
ing A  elocity.  As  Professor  Langley  showed 
in  1898,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  'internal  work  of  the 
wind.'  and  of  rapidly  flnctuating  A\-ind 
speeds  to  support  a  bird  or  aircraft  without 
loss  of  aitiiude  or  direct  expenditure  of 
energy  being  drawn  from  the  ■w'ind  itself. 
The    problem    of    soarinsr    flight,    as    it    is 


There  is  one  aspect  of  gliding  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
.^lailles  Germany  is  forbidden  to  build  sin- 
gle-seater airplanes  of  more  than  tiO 
horse-power.  But  if,  as  seems  really  likely, 
the  science  of  gliding  results  in  knowledge 
that  will  reduce  engine-power  without  af- 
fecting efficiency,  the  60  horse-power  limit 
may  Avell  become  a  farce.  The  Allies  will 
ha^■e  to  keep  a  verA-  close  eye  on  Germany's 
doings  and  intentions  in  regard  to  air- 
plane construction. 

F.  H.  Hentzen,  the  .voting  German  aAia^ 
tor  who  made  both  the  two-hoiu-  and  the 
three-hour  soaring  records,  tells  a  very 
simple  storA'  of  his  achievements  in  an 
interA-iew  forwarded  by  mail  from  BerUn 
to  the  Xew  York  Times.     He  says: 

During  my  two-hour  flight  in  the  Vampijr 
the  atmosphere  was  steady  and  the  ^^^nd 


AX   AMERICAN   BOAT-GLIDER 

"Sail-planing"    on    a    motorless    machine  above   water  has   been    tried   out    by  Glen  Curtiss, 

pioneer  airplane  builder,  here  show-n  in  flight.      The   glider  is  towed  by  a  motor-boat  until 

it  rises  into  the  air.     Its  "free  flights,"  so  far.  have  averaged  only  a  few  seconds. 


commonly  interpreted,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  solved  only  when  flight  \\'ithout 
power  in  fluctuating  ^\inds  and  without 
use  of  ascending  currents  has  been  realized. 
The  third  and  final  stage  is  flight  -ndthout 
power  when  the  wind  varies  its  speed  at 
different  altitudes." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  takes  a  A^ry 
practical  Anew  of  the  matter,  and.  inci- 
dentally, testifies  to  the  sohdity  of  the 
German  achievement  by  offering  prizes  for 
gliding  feats  to  be  performed  in  England. 
The  Mail  says  editorially: 

The  experiments  which  have  resulted  in 
the  German  achievement  are  ob\'iously  of 
the  greatest  value  in  the  science  of  flight. 
They  may  easily  teach  us  how  to  economize 
enormously  in  engine-poAver  and  they  may 
give  us  new  ideas  on  wing-construction. 
AH  students  of  the  air  will  have  to  follow 
the  i)rogress  of  gliding  with  the  utmost 
attention. 

From  a  sporting  point  of  a  icw  it  would 
seem  as  tho  gliding  had  shown  up  a  new 
horizon.  The  glider  will  be  cheap  and  the 
thrill  Avill  ]>e  intense.  Already,  as  we  print 
to-day,  steps  are  being  taken  to  form  an 
air-sailing  cluh  in  this  country.  The  inter- 
est of  sportsmen  is  aroused,  and  we  only 
hope  that  a  lot  of  rash  beginners  will  not 
injure  themsehes  and  other  people  and 
make  the  sport  impoptdar.  Any  new  sport 
which  comV)ines  skill  and  interest  is  sure 
of  a  welconu'  in  Britain,  provided  it  is 
conducted  sensibly. 


favorable,  that  is  to  say,  not  stormy.  1 
had  a  jolly  good  time  surveying  the  pretty 
landscape  of  the  Rhone  Valley  during  this 
time,  for  neither  buzzing  motors  nor  re- 
AoMng  propellers  needed  my  attention  or 
obstructed  my  view.  There  is  nothing  to 
disturb  one's  attention,  so  that  one  can 
enjoy  every  sensation  that  makes  flying  a 
real  pleasure. 

During  the  three-hour  record  flight, 
however,  the  winds  were  not  as  fa%orable, 
and  I  often  had  all  I  could  possiblj'  do  to 
keep  my  eyes  and  hands  on  the  steering 
levers,  which  the  strong  wind  shifts  fre- 
quently turned.  In  this  flight  the  plane 
frequently  rested  in  the  air. 

This  was  the  most  interesting  flight  I 
ha\e  ever  undertaken.  The  competing 
plane  from  Darmstadt  with  Hackmack  at 
the  stearing  gear  started  immediately  after 
me.  He  also  came  very  near  to  reaching 
my  height.  At  times,  when  an  unfa\or- 
able  wind  shift  caught  my  plane,  he  even 
surpassed  my  mark.  There  were  moments 
when  we  were  hoklinu:  the  same  altitude. 
We  wa\'ed  at  each  other  and  exchanged 
words  300  meters  abo\e  the  ground,  while 
the  numerous  onlookers  below  gazed  at 
us  with  a  cold  shiver. 

The  strong  winds  and  the  drizzling  rain 
made  it  very  uncomfortable  for  those  look- 
ing on.  I  was  comfortably  enclosed  by  my 
fur  coat  and  shouted  down  to  them:  "Are 
you  freezing  down  there?  "  I  observed  that 
they  understood  every  word,  but  their 
answer  I  could  not  hear.  I  was  shouting 
with  the  wind,  they  against  it.  I  heard 
only   a    mumble    when    the    whole    crowd 


I 
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Thick,  old  style 
alarm  clock-fat 
cumbersorre. 


Qilbert  Thinlarm  (stamped  on  the  case)  No.  4582  (illustrated)  6 
in.  high,  4^  2  in.  wide.  Has  curved  glass  ar\d  matless  dial.  U.  S.  A. 
prices,  plain  dial  $2.75,  with  Radium  dial  $3.73  (uar  tax  extra). 

The  Gilbert  Ihintom 

Awakes  You  Promptly 
and  Keeps  Trusty  Time 


You  set  the  alarm  at  night  and  peacefully 
go  to  sleep.  The  next  morning,  on  the  dot, 
the  silver  toned  alarm  calls  you — and  there 
is  no  sleeping  ovet. 

All  through  the  day  the  Gilbert  Thinlarm 
is  a  duty  timer.  It  makes  you  punctual  for 
work,  "otr  to  school,"  children's  naps,  and 


preparing  meals.  And  for  all  this  service  the 
Thinlarm  is  well  built  of  solid  brass,  nickel 
finished  and  has  a  Gilbert  standard  move- 
ment of  adjusted  accuracy. 

A  Gilbert  Thinlarm  will  constantly  serve 
you  for  years,  so  buy  one  of  these  beautiful 
thin  durable  models  today. 


For  sale  by  good  dealers.  If  not  sold  by  yours,  write  us 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co- 

Winsted,  Conn. 
'^Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807" 


Thin,  new  style 
jilhert  Thinlarm 
—neat  a'.tr  ijtii/!. 
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Ten  times  more  effective 
than  these  wholesome 

foods! 

Every  one  knows  the  value  of  these  nourishing  foods;  but  few 
people  eat  them  often  enough  or  in  sufficient  quantities,  A  vital 
health  factor,  present  in  such  foods,  is  thus  denied  your  body. 

Make  up  this  deficiency  and  give  yourself  a  margin  of  safety 
by  adding  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  to  your  regular  food.  These  tab- 
lets contain  ten  times  as  much  of  a  food-corrective  element  as 
the  foods  illustrated. 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets  are  made  entirely  of  pure,  whole,  de- 
hydrated yeast;  they  keep — and  they  don't  cause  gas! 

These  tablets  are  a  food — a  tonic  food — not  a  drug  or  medi- 
cine. They  have  been  used  with  unusual  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  malnutrition  and  such  skin  disorders  as  pimples 
and  boils. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  baking  veasts.  Yeast 
Foam  and  Magic  Yeast. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE— 25c  VALUE- 
YEAST  FOAM  TABLETS 

Tour  name 

cAddress 


Mail  coupon  to  Northwestern  Yeast  Company 

1  750  Xorth  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago 

LDICT 


%ast  FoamTablets 

A  Tonic  Food 

*  Scientific  data  to  support  this  statement  furnished  on  request. 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


cheered  when  thej*  must  ha^e  had  the  im- 
pression that  I  would  never  descend  again. 
Before  I  had  completed  the  third  hour  I 
noticed  that  my  strongest  competitor  from 
Darmstadt  had  landed. 

The  end  of  the  third  hour  left  my  plane 
stiU  at  a  considerable  altitude,  so  I  decided 
to  make  for  the  Uttle  ^■illage  of  Gusfeld. 
This  was  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
it  was  commencing  to  get  dark.  The  Gus- 
feld Valley  lay  before  me  in  complete 
darkness,  but  I  assumed  this  to  be  due  to 
the  considerable  altitude  in  which  I  was 
still  planing.  After  a  few  steep  curves  over 
the  \Tllage  I  tried  to  land.  When  I  started 
for  a  landing  field  I  suddenlj-  noticed  that 
I  was  driWng  straight  into  a  net  of  tele- 
graph  wires.  In  the  last  instant  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  steering  my  plane 
by  a  ^ery  narrow  margin  below  the  wires 
and  landed  in  a  grain  field  in  complete 
darkness. 

This  grain  field,  however,  was  bounded 
by  a  row  of  large  trees  which  were  outUned 
against  the  sky.  I  strained  e^'ery  muscle 
at  the  steering  gear  and  succeeded  in  the 
most  critical  moment  in  turning  the  plane 
completely  about  itself.  This  trick  alone 
saved  the  plane  and  probably  also  my  hfe, 
because  it  takes  Little  imagination  to  picture 
what  would  have  happened  had  plane  and 
I  smashed  against  one  of  those  bulky  oaks. 
In  a  minute's  time  a  great  throng  of  on- 
lookers came  rushing  to  the  field  to  cheer 
me. 

The  plane  was  coustructed  in  the  Han- 
over Waggonfabrik  according  to  plans 
drawn  up  by  an  engineer  named  Madelung. 
Four  men — Mr..Blume.  Mr.  ^Martens,  ^Ir. 
^lerteus  and  myself  ^-constructed  the  Vam- 
pyr  ourselves.'  I  took  to  the  construction 
of  motorless  airplanes  because  I  always 
wanted  to  fly,  but  had  nothing  to  do  it  with. 
During  the  war  I  flew  almost  every  kind  of 
machine  I  could  get  hold  of,  but  since  the 
war  I  could  find  no  one  who  would  present 
me  with  a  machine,  as  the  German  General 
Stafif  had  done,  so  I  decided  to  build  one 
mj^self. 

Gas  engines  and  motors  are  a  lu.xury  in 
Germany  to-day,  so  I  devoted  my  entire 
time  to  constructing  and  improving  motor- 
less  '"sailing"  planes,  as  we  call  them  here. 
Professor  Proell  and  Engineer  Dorner  of  the 
Hanover  Institute  of  Technology  have  been 
supporting  me  in  every  respect,  and  it  is 
really  to  them  that  I  am  deeply  indebted 
for  the  success  of  the  ]'a)ripyr.  From  the 
very  Ijeginning  I  had  full  confidence  in  this 
motorless  machine  and  was  eouAinced  after 
the  first  trial  flights  that  I  would  be  able 
to  master  it  completely. 

The  Vatnpyr  is  started  by  a  long  rubber 
cord  which  is  looped  into  a  large  hook 
turned  downward  and  open  below.  This 
hook  is  fastened  at  the  head  of  the  plane. 
The  plane  is  first  held  steady  while  six 
men  puU  the  rubber  cord.  When  the  com- 
mand "start"  is  given  the  si.x  men  run 
against  the  wind,  the  plane  is  released  and 
immediately  rises  into  the  air.  Then  the 
fascinating  flight  commences.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  describe  the  sensation 
experienced  in  such  a  motorless  flight.  One 
has  the  impression  of  sHding  in  the  air. 
With  strong  winds  one  often  remains 
steadily  in  the  same  position.  This  is  due 
to  the  weight  resistance  of  the  plane,  which 
equahzes  the  air  current.  In  this  respyect 
flj-ing  in  a  motorless  plane  beats  every 
otbec  sport  there  is. 
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THE  JUNK   FLIVVER  THAT  WON  THE 
PIKES  PEAK  CLIMB 

A  NEBRASKA  youth,  barely  tunu-xl 
voting  age,  lately  carved  himself  a 
niche  in  the  automobile  Hall  of  F'ame  by 
winning  the  Pike's  Peak  climb,  ofTRcially 
the  fourth  annual  world's  championshij) 
hill-climbing  contest.  Tlui  papers  carried 
this  much  of  the  news,  including  the  name 
of  the  young  man,  which  is  Noel  Bullock. 
They  did  not  mention  that  he  turned  the 
trick,  which  included  beating  a  field 
numbering  many  of  the  highest  priced  cars 
turned  out  of  automobile  factories  of 
America,  in  a  "home-brewed  fliA-A-er,"  as- 
sembled out  of  junk,  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $400.  Mr.  Bullock  hails  from  North 
Platte,  writes  J.  B.  Day,  in  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  giving  credit  where  credit 
is  due: 

He's  an  automobile  mechanic  by  pro- 
fession; an  optimist  by  nature,  and  he 
nurses  an  "itch"  to  write  his  name  along- 
side those  of  Barney  Oldfield,  the  Chevrolet 
brothers,  Ralph  Mulford  and  the  hosts  of 
speed  demons  who  have  made  racing 
history. 

For  several  years  Bullock  has  enjoyed 
considerable  of  a  reputation  as  a  dirt  track 
driver  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
home  town,  but  the  Labor  Day  race  was 
his  first  dip  into  the  "big-time"  game. 
That  the  success  he  achieved  with  his  non- 
descript distance  annihilator  augurs  well 
for  the  realization  of  his  ambition  goes 
without  saying. 

The  notability  of  his  feat  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  pitted  against  many 
seasoned  race  drivers.  Several  of  the  pilots 
had  participated  in  each  of  the  climbs  since 
the  classic  was  established,  whereas  Bullock 
had  driven  over  the  course  but  once  and 
was  only  vaguely  familiar  with  the  many 
dangerous  turns  and  switchbacks  on  the 
cloud-ridden  boulevard. 

The  component  parts  of  Bullock's 
mount  came  from  an  automobile  grave- 
yard in  North  Platte.  The  engine  block 
cost  him  $50  and  was  the  most  expensive 
single  part  comprising  the  machine.  The 
frame  was  that  of  a  light  delivery  truck 
which  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  sup- 
posedly, when  the  North  Platte  grocer  who 
owned  the  truck  sold  it  to  the  dealer  in 
automobile  junk  from  whom  Bullock 
bought  it.  The  radiator  was  from  a  junked 
car  Kkewise. 

"I  got  me  a  set  of  wire  wheels  and  four 
new  tires,"  said  Bullock,  describing  the 
assembling  of  his  brain  child,  "because  I 
knew  I  couldn't  get  anywhere  in  the  race 
unless  my  wheels  stood  up.  The  wheels 
and  tires,  in  the  aggregate,  cost  me  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  machine,  but  no 
single  wheel  or  tire  cost  me  as  much  as  the 
engine  block." 

On  the  engine  block  Bullock  rigged  up 
an  eight-cylinder  motor— ofJspring  of  his 
own  genius  as  a  major  mechanic. 

The  contraption  was  finished  a  week 
before  the  day  of  the  race.  Since  he  didn't 
have  the  necessary  money  to  ship  the 
machine  by  train,  Bullock  drove  it  over- 
land to  Colorado  Springs — at  the  base  of  the 
famous  peak  up  which  the  race  course  winds. 
.  "The  engine  needed  hmbering  up,  any- 
f  way,"  the  blond  youth  explained,  "and 
the  trip  across  the  plains  and  mountains 
between  North  Platte  and  Colorado  Springs 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  get  a  good  hne 
I     on   just   what    my    machine   would  do." 

When    Bullock    drove    into    Colorado 


This  Free  Test 

Has  brought  prettier  teeth  to  millions 


The  prettier  teeth  you  see  everywhere 
now  probably  came  in  this  way. 

The  owners  accepted  this  ten-day  test. 
They  found  a  way  to  combat  film  on  teeth. 
Now,  as  long  as  they  live,  they  may  enjoy 
whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth. 

The  same  way  is  open  to  you,  and  your 
dentist  will  urge  you  to  take  it. 

The  war  on  film 

Dentists,  the  world  over,  have  declared 
a  war  on  film.  That  is  the  cause  of  dingy 
teeth— the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles. 

A  viscous  film  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets 
between  the  teeth  and  stays.  Old  brush- 
ing methods  left  much  of  it  intact.  Then 
it  formed  the  basis  of  thin  cloudy  coats, 
including  tartar.  Most  people's  teeth  lost 
luster  in  that  way. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  de- 
cay. Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Very  few  people  have  escaped  these 
troubles  caused  by  film. 

Ways  to  combat  it 

Dental  science,  after  long  research,  has 
found  two  ways  to  combat  that  film.  Able 
authorities  have   amply    proved    their   ef- 


ficiency.    So    leading    dentists    the    world 
over  now  advise  their  daily  use. 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been  created, 
avoiding  old  mistakes.  The  name  is 
Pepsodent.  It  does  what  modern  science 
seeks.  These  two  great  film  combatants 
are  embodied  in  it. 

Aids  nature's  fight 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  Nature's  great 
tooth-protecting  agents  in  the  mouth. 
One  is  the  starch  digestant  in  saliva.  That 
is  there  to  digest  starch  deposits  which  cling 
to  teeth.     In  fermenting  they  form  acid. 

It  also  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  saliva. 
That  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth  acids — 
the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

Thus  Pepsodent  gives  to  both  these 
factors  a  manifold  effect. 

Show  them  the  way 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  disappears. 

One  week  will  convince  you  that  Pep- 
sodent brings  a  new  era  in  tooth  protec- 
tion. Then  show  the  results  to  your  chil- 
dren. Teach  them  this  way.  Modem 
dentists  advise  that  children  use  Pepsodent 
from  the  time  the  first  tooth  appears. 

This  is  important  to  you  and  yours. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Pfi-DS^d^n.! 

10-Day  Tube  Free  ''' 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modem  authorities  and 
advised    by    leading     dentists    nearly 
all  the  world  over  now.     All  druggists 
supply  the  large  tube. 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  396,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

Mail    10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent   to 
Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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Visit  theTanJof 
l^hstic  Charm 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


CRUlSt  JeLUXE 


TO  THE 

ElUeditermneAnJ 

'  By  Magnificent  New  ^ 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Specially  Chcirtered 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  20.000  Tor..-.. 
Sailing  Jan.  .^o.  1023.  returning  April  2,  visiti(it; 

EGYPT 

Madeira,      Spain,      Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Tunis,  Holy  Land, 
Turkey,  Greece,   Italy,  Sicily, 
Riviera,  Portugal,  Monte  Carlo 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  v-eritatle  floating  palace,  with 
spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes.  2  elevators, 
commodious  state-rooms  with  running  water  and 
large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and  suites  with  pri 
vate  baths.  The  famous  Cunard  cuisine  and 
ser\'ice.  (Only  one  sitting  for 
meals.) 

Free  optional  return  passage  at 
la'er  date  by  any  Cunard  steamer 
from  France  or  England. 
Rates,  deck  plans,  itinerary  and 
full  information  on  request.  Mem- 
bership limited  to  450  guests. 
Early  reservation  advisable. 

FRANK     TOURIST 

(Established   1875) 

489  Fifth  Ave.,    New  \'ork 

2I«>  South   15th  St..    PhilaJelphii 


CO 


Cuticura  Talcum 

is  Fragrant  and 

Very   Healthful 

Sample  free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept. 
X.  Maiden.  Mi3s.    25c.  everywhere. 


SchiefTelin  &  Co. 

290 William  St... N.Y. 

Distributors  tor 

American  Kitchen 

Products  Co.,  N.Y. 

••A  Cube  Makes 
a  Cup  " 


STEERD 

try  US  ^.i.  OU 

BDUILLDN  CUBE5 


When  you  want  a  change 

People  tire  of  the  same  cooking  all  the 
time,  no  matter  how  good  it  is. 

For  a  change,  start  your  meal  with 
a  cup  of  hot  STEERO  bouillon.   It 
stimulates  the  appetite. 

Yon  can  also  improve  other 
dishes — hash,  stew,  gravy  and 
sauces-by  adding  STEERO 
bouillon  cubes. 

Send  10  cents  for 
samples  and  sixty- 
four  page  cook  book. 


I.i-n..  1     O-i.  31.  1911. 


Springs  on  Saturday  afternoon.  September 
2,  and  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  garage 
where  most  of  the  entries  for  the  race 
were  quartered,  race  enthusiasts  and  pilots 
were  hard  put  to  suppress  smiles  of  derision. 
Bullock  sensed  the  spirit  of  ridicule  in  the 
spirit  of  the  crowd  which  gathered  about 
the  "latest  arrival,"  ])ut  he  smiled  and 
said  nothing. 

Ranged  alongsidfcj^  thfe  big,  powerful, 
beautifully  finished*fel*s  that  were  entered 
for  the  event,  rej^e^nting  some  of  the  most 
expensive  ones  Manufactured  in  America, 
the  unpainted, '  hoodless  burle.sque  of  an 
automobile  herded  by  the  unassuming 
Nebraska  lad  looked,  as  one  spectator  ex- 
prest  it,  hke  "a  cross  between  a  kiddie- 
kar  and  a  pushmobile."  However,  Mr. 
Bullock  let  them  have  their  little  jokes,  and 
e^•en  joined  in  their  humor.  He  had  gath- 
ered an  idea,  on  the  way  over  to  Colorado 
Springs,  of  what  lie  could  expect  from  his 
coUeetion  of  junk.  Even  a  brief  acquain- 
tance increased  Ids  respect  for  the  car  he 
had  concocted.  It  amused  him,  also,  to 
leave  it  looking  rough  and  uncouth  on  the 
outside,  hke  the  extemporized  machine  it 
Avas.  It  was  pleasant  to  know  that  how- 
e^er  his  car  might  look — and  she  certainlj^ 
looked  bad  enough — inside  she  was  the  equal 
of  the  most  expensive  and  well-groomed 
machine  driven  b3'  his  competitors.  There- 
fore, with  a  certain  amount  of  confidence, 
as  Mr.  Day  continues  his  storj': 

Saturday  night  Bullock  slept  in  the  ma- 
chine. He  had  two  good  reasons  for  his 
choice  of  a  lodging  place.  One  was  that 
he  didn't  want  to  get  very  far  awa\'  from 
his  machine;  the  other  that  he  was  not 
overburdened  with  fimds. 

Sunday  he  took  "Old  Liz,"  as  he  calls  it, 
over  the  race  course,  for  the  dual  purpose 
of  testing  its  climbing  ability  on  a  real 
liill  and  familiarizing  himself  with  the  road. 

Bright  and  early  ^londay  morning  he 
was  at  the  starting-point — Crystal  Creek 
Bridge,  between  mile-posts  5  and  6  on  the 
highway.  He  greeted  race  officials  with 
a  broad  smile  and  a  hearty  "Howdy!" 
and  proceeded  to  talk  shop  with  the  pilots 
who  had  preceded  him  to  the  starting-tape. 

With  the  starting-time  of  the  first  ma- 
chine but  a  few  minutes  away,  one  of  the 
officials  noticed  Bullock  had  no  number  on 
his  "bus." 

"Where's  your  number?"  he  demanded. 

"Haven't  been  given  a  number  yet," 
was  the  embryo  speed  king's  comeback. 

The  official  consulted  his  list  and  ascer- 
tained that  Bullock  was  listed  to  start  as 
No.  24. 

Bullock  poked  around  in  his  tool-bo.v  and 
brought  out  a  small  can  of  black  enamel. 
He  dipt  a  forefinger  into  the  fluid  and 
scrawled  a  none  too  symmetrical  "24" 
on  either  side  of  the  cowl. 

"Guess  that'll  do,"  he  remarked  as  lie 
stept  back  to  sur\'ey  his  work. 

.4nd  then  the  race  started.  There  was 
more  or  less  exciten>ont  as  the  racing  cars 
roared  away  from  the  tape  at  five-minute 
intervals  to  the  accompaniment  of  cheers, 
whistling  and  handclapping,  but  there  was 
one  person  in  the  vast  throng  who  evinced 
no  i^ipns  of  surging  blood  or  tingling  nerves. 

That  person  was  Noel  Bullock. 


Flowers 

You  Can 

Grow! 

It's  easy  to  grow 
flowers  from  bulbs. 
Nature  has  stored 
the  flowers  within, 
and  a  little  care  will 
bring'  them  out. 
Among  the  many 
flowersofferedinour 
Fail  Garden  Guide,  none  surpass  our 

New  Ever-Blooming  Amaryllis 

Fine  for  Indoor  Culture 

A  winter-blooming  newcomer  from  the  Phil- 
ippmes.  Bears  beautiful  orange  salmon  flowers 
'"  clusters  of  3  to  5  on  strong  upright  stalks. 
Flowers  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  of  great  sub- 
stance and  very  lasting.  Home  grown  bulbs. 
75c  each,  3  for  $2.  Dozen  $7.50  postpaid. 
If  you  love  flowers  you  should  write  for  our 

FALL  GARDEN  GUTOE— FREE 
Letitspages  acquaint  you  with  whatshould 
beplanted  nowfor  flowers  indoors  all  win- 
ter or  tobloomoutdoorsnextspring.  Be- 
sides all  kinds  of  bulbs  it  offers  a  fine 
collection  of  Iris,  Peo- 
nies and  other  hardy 
flowers.  If  you're  not  a 
recent  customer,  write 
for  your  copy  TODAY; 
mention  this  magazine. 


JohnlewifCliiJdfy 
Floi'dlPdik  '"' 
Nev)YSrk 


BRUSSON 
JEUNE 


Imported  from  France 

For  diabetes  and  obesity  foremost  physioians  prescribe 
Bnisson  Gluten  Bread.  Has  smallest  bulk:  greatest 
food  value.  Made  in  France  by  world's  Largest  gluten 
food  establishment,  20.000.000  loaves  eaton  each  year. 
Brusson  Bread  is  pure  white,  palatable,  nerer  becomes  * 
stale.  Ask  your;grocer  for  Brusson  Gluten  Bread.  Or 
send  $2  for  box  15  loaves.  Sent  postpaid  in  U.  S.  Free  cata- 
logue shows  great  variety  diabetic  foods.    Write  for  it. 

GUSTAV  MULLER,  Importer 
18  South  William  St.  NZW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


BUCHSTEIN'S  FIBRE  LIMB 

is  soothing  to  your  stutop--strong^,  cool, 
neat,  light.  £^>*  x»y- 
menis.  Rracea  for  all 
deformities. 

N.  BUCHSTEIN  CO. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


ORD  OWNERS! 

LEARF     ABOUT    WONDERFUL    NEW    POWER    MAKER. 

PracticaUy  eliminates  spark  l#ver  -  vtops  misfirine— adds 
power  and  speed  s^res  Kas  and  is  waterproof.  It  is  a 
wonderful  new  iirnttion  system  now  in  use  on  several  of 
America's  hiirh-eradc  motor  cars  and  built  by  the  btirffest 
concern  of  its  kind.  Price  i»  low.  Ask  for  booklet  ami 
learn  about   FREE    TRIAL    OFFER. 

AMERICAN   BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 
Box  1033  Brightwood.  Mass. 


SaVo  Air  Moislener 

Saves  Health.  Furniture.  Pianos, 
!•  uel.  Paintings.  Plants,  etc. 
lill  with  water,  hang  on  the  bacic 
of  any  Radiator  out  of  sight. 

Others  for  Hot  .■Mr  Registers. 
Tens  of  thousands  now  in  satisfac- 
tor>' use.  Write  for  FRKE  Booklet. 

SaVo  Manufacturing  Co. 

--r-'^nfpt."M"  111   W.  Monroe  <!..  fhiftfo.  III. 


Tuberculosis  is  Curable! 

Says  Dr.  Charles  li.  Aikinson.  niiinciit  throat  and  lune 
specialirt.  Curable  as  well  as  preventable,  in  most  cases, 
he  asserts.    And  in  his  new  book — just  from  the  press — 

LESSONS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  CONSUMPTION 

Dr.  Atkinson  rcveaN  in  plain,  sitnplc.  non-technical 
language  the  ercat  discoveries  of  science  about  how  to 
recoenize.  treat,  and  prevent  tubrrculosis.  including  the 
most  approved  conclusion*:  on  diet,  exercise,  climate,  en- 
vironment, heredity,  marri.-iee,  parenthood,  etc.  For  the 
medical  practitioner  or  tlic  layman,  this  helpful  l>ook  wi;i 
prove  both  an  interesting  an>l  reliable  ffuide. 


/2mo, 


Qoth.     470  Pages.  $2.50  net; 

$2.62,  postpaid. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS 

354-360  Fourth  Arenue,  New  York 
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"Hope  I  got  in  tlio  money,"  he  confided 
to  an  assistant  starter.  "If  1  don't  I'll 
have  to  be  borrowin'  money  (o  ea(  on." 

Tlie  Pike's  Peak  aulo  liiijhway  runs 
from  the  picturesque  little  town  of  (^ascade, 
in  Ute  Pass,  to  (lie  V(>ry  tij)t()p  of  Am(>riea's 
most  famous  mountain.  If  is  eifjhteen 
miles  in  length  and  the  race,  starting  at 
a  point  between  mile-posts  .">  and  0,  covers 
a  span  of  12i<^  miles  in  wliicli  (here  are 
147  curves.  The  average  grade  is  7  per 
cent,  and  the  ma.ximum  grade  10  jier  cen(. 

The  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  is  14,109 
feet  above  sea  h^vel  and  (here  is  .scarcelx- 
a  day  in  the  year  that  does  not  see  eidier 
rain,  snow  or  sleet — -frequendy  all  three — 
on  (he  \-ast  s(retehcs  above  (imberline. 
Ordinary  driving  over  the  motor  highway 
is  what  might  be  termed  ''ticklish  busi- 
ness." Racing  at  top  speed  around  the 
hairpin  curves  and  letter  "S"  turns  is 
calculated  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  flutter. 

It  had  rained  and  snowed,  alternately, 
on  the  summit  Sunday  afternoon  and 
night,  with  the  result  that  when  race  time 
arrived  the  last  tlu-ee  miles  of  the  course 
were  almost  ankle-deep  in  soft  slush, 
making  fast  dri\-ing  particularly  precarious. 
Predictions  were  made  tha(  the  pilots 
would  not  be  able  to  approach  the  record 
of  18.24.7,  made  by  Ralph  IMulford  in  a 
Hudson  in  1916. 

When  W.  S.  Haines,  veteran  pilot  and 
first  started,  flashed  up  the  peak  in  20:31, 
(he  wiseacres  evinced  surprize  and  the 
chances  of  BuUock's  gas-gargling  contriv- 
ance seemed  to  vanish  in  thin  air.  But 
Bullock  never  quit  smiling.  His  faith 
in  his  home-made  racer  did  not  falter. 

Harold  Brinker,  piloting  the  machine 
which  made  the  third  best  showing  in  the 
time  trials  which  were  held  the  day  before 
Bullock  arrived  in  Colorado  Springs, 
"hurdled  the  hill"  in  20  minutes  45  4-5 
seconds.  King  Rhiley,  last  year's  winner, 
took  his  car  to  the  top  in  20  minutes  5 
seconds.  P.  R.  Abbott  went  up  in  20 
minutes  7  seconds,  and — 

Noel  Bullock,  tow-headed  "kid"  from 
North  Platte,  Nebraska,  a  rank  outsider, 
counted  out  by  the  wise  guys  before  the 
race,  crouched  over  the  wheel  of  what  his 
rivals  called  a  "tin  can,"  flashed  over  the 
tape  in  19  minutes  50  4-5  seconds,  after 
one  of  the  most  hair-raising  exhibitions 
ever  seen  on  any  race-course. 

He  was  still  smiUng  when  he  clambered 
out  of  the  impro\-ised  seat  of  liis  improvised 
flivver.  He  had  reason  to  smile,  for  he 
had  shown  his  tail,  figuratively  speaking, 
to  the  eUte  of  the  automobile  universe;  he 
was  king  of  the  hill-climbers,  owner  of 
500  big  round  simoleons — the  prize  that 
went  with  his  victory — and  proud  posses- 
sor, for  a  year  at  least,  of  the  Penrose 
trophy,  a  cup  fashioned  of  Colorado  silver 
and  gold,  standing  48  inches  high  and 
reputed  to  be  the  richest  trophj'  ever  of- 
fered for  an  automobile  race.  ^ 

Bullock's  exhibition  of  driving  was  cata- 
logued by  spectators  who  were  on  the 
course  at  pre\ious  races  as  the  most  star- 
tling they  had  seen.  He  took  the  dangerous 
curves  with  throttle  wide  open  and  exhaust 
roaring  like  a  battery  of  machine-guns. 
Once  he  came  within  an  ace  of  disaster — 
possibly  death — when  his  machine  skidded 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  course  and  his 
left  hind  wheel  dropt  over  the  side.  But 
the  transmission  housing  stopt  the  threat- 
ened plunge,  the  tire  on  the  right  rear 
"  wheel  bit  into  the  gravel  roadway  and  got 
him  back  on  the  course. 

"  I  wouldn't  want  to  drive  it  after  dark," 
was  his  laconic  comment  on  the  hazards 
attending  the  race  up  the  world's  highest 
automobile  boulevard. 


•/     i: 


Keep  that  '      ^ 

clean  -  cut,  well  -  groomed  look 


IF  you  want  to  realize  the  value  of  good  looking 
hair,  notice  how  heavily  it  counts  in  the  matter 
of  personal  appearance.  It  certainly  gives  a  man 
a  well-groomed,  clean-cut  look. 

But  under  modern  conditions  it  isn't  always  easy 
to  keep  good  looking  hair,  or  any  kind  of  hair.  The 
most  innocent-looking  things  may  encourage  dan- 
druff and  discourage  your  hau";  tight  hat  bands,  dirt, 
the  public  washroom  comb  and  brush,  but — most 
important  of  all — lack  of  proper  shampooing  and  care. 

You  are  always  safe  when  you  use  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 
Doctors  recognize  that  pine  tar  has  a  beneficial  tonic 
effect  on  the  hair  and  scalp.  Pine  tar,  combined  in 
Packer's  with  just  the  right  amount  of  glycerine 
and  cocoanut  oil,  stimulates  the  scalp,  quickens  the 
circulation,  helps  you  to  remove  dandruff  and  makes 
the  scalp  tingle  with  health. 

If  you  let  Packer's  do  these  things  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  keeping  for  you  that  nice  head  of  hair. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept.  84-J,  120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Wholesale  Distributors:  Lymans,  Limited,  Montreal 
The  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Shampoo  with 

PACKER^S 


Special  Sample  Offer : 

Send  25c  for  all  Three  samples  or 
10c  for  any  One  of  them 

A  generous  sample  of  these  three  for  15c  :  Packer's 
Tar  Soap,  Packer's  Shampoo,  Packer's  Charm 
(which  quickly  relieves  chapped  hands  and  lips  and 
othef  rough  conditions  of  the  skin^.  loc  for  any 
one  sample.  At  any  time  we  will  gladly  send  free  a 
copy  of  our  Manual  "How  to  Care  for  the  Hair 
and  Scalp." 
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HOW  MANY  MORE  MOTOR  CARS  HAVE  WE  ROOM  FOR  ? 


GetQidBts 


Use  the 


THE  business  is  there — 
there  are  orders  to  be 
gotten — and  you  can  get 
them  if  you'll  just  use  the 
mails.  Hundreds  of  concerns  are  in- 
creasing sales  volumes,  keeping  up  col- 
lections, making  bigger  profits,  by  the 
use  of  effective  and  inexpensive  direct 
mail  material.  And  you  can  prove  its 
effectiveness  in  your  own  business 
without  the  slightest  cost  or  obligation. 
Read  how. 

W\  STENCIL  DUPLICATOR. 

Here  is  a  machine  that  prints  letters, 
folders,  price  lists,  bulletins  and  forms. 
Each  copy  as  neat  and  clear- cut  as  a 
typewritten  original.  It  turns  them  out 
at  the  rate  of  75  copies  a  minute  and  at 
a  cost  of  only  20  cents  a  thousand. 

Quick  Work! 

You  can  decide  in  the  morning  that  you  want 
to  send  out  an  illustrated  letter,  with  facsimile 
signature,  calling  attention  to  some  special  offer- 
ing that  you  have.  And  by  noon  you  can  have 
thousands  of  those  same  letters  in  the  mails. 
You  can  print  just  a  few  folders  for  a  special 
class  of  buyers,  or  thousands  of  them  for 
your  whole  trade,  and  in  either  case  the  work 
can  be  done  quickly  and  cheaply.  You  can 
easily  save  half  your  printing  bills. 

Easy  to  Operate 

Any  clerk,  stenographer  or  office  boy  can  oper- 
ate a  Rotospeed  Stencil  Duplicator,  turning  out 
perfect  work  without  muss,  trouble  or  delay, 
and  at  a  very  low  cost. 

It  will  reproduce  exactly  anything  that  can  be 
typewritten,  hand-written,  drawn  or  ruled. 
Just  write  or  draw  on  the  Rotospeed  Stencil, 
attach  stencil  to  machine  and  turn  the  handle. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Ideas  You  Can  Use 

We  have  prepared  a  set  of  samples  of  Rotospeed 
work  used  in  your  line  of  business, — letters, 
folders  and  forms  that  have  actually  produced 
the  business  for  their  users.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  these  samples, — give  you  ideas  that  you  can 
use  profitably. 

10   Days'  Free  Trial 

The  price  of  the  Rotospeed  completely  equipped 
is  only  $43.50,  but  you  needn't  )  ay  a  cent  for 
it  until  you  have  demonstrated  Tts  abiUty  to 
produce  results  in  your  own  business.  You  can 
try  it  free.  Just  check  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  send  you  the  machine  with  full  instruc- 
tions and  supplies  for  several  jobs  of  printing. 
You  can  prove  its  value  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  you  descriptive 
booklet,  samples  of  Rotospeed  'vork  used  suc- 
cessfully in  your  line  of  business,  and  details  of 
our  free  trial  offer. 

This  is  a  chance  for  bigger  profits.  Don't  pass 
up  the  opf>ortunity  to  try  it  free.  Mail  the 
coupon  today  —  NOW. 

The  Rotospeed  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


861  E.  Third  St. 

Indicate  by  check  mark  whether  you  want  samples 
only,  or  the  fully  equipped  Rotospeed  on  Free  Trial. 
The  Rotospeed  Co.,  861  E.  Third  Sireel,  Dajion,  Ohio 

n  Pipsee  scud  me  comploto  Rotospeed  Machine  and  Free 
Trial  Equipment  After  10  day.s'  trl  1  1  will  pay  $43. 6U  or 
return  the  machine. 

D  PlcaBc  ficnd  8"mplc«  of  work,  booklet  and  details  of 
your  Free  TiLiI  Ofle/.  TUtt  doej  not  obligate  me  In  any 
way. 

Name 


Address 


THE  American  public  can  still  find  use 
for  7,000.000  passenger  motor  cars,  in 
addition  to  10,200,000  that  are  now  in 
operation,  and  it  can  also  produce  the 
money  to  pay  for  them.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  deduction  of  a  cheerful  optimist,  Park 
Mathewson  by  name,  writing  in  Motor 
CNew  York).  This  impressive  total  of  17,- 
000.000  ears  as  the  possible  ultimate  auto- 
ir.obile  equipment  of  the  United  States  may 
he  difficult  to  swallow,  but,  contends  Mr. 
Mathewson,  figures  and 
facts  bear  out  the  con- 
tention in  a  way  which  at 
least  demands  respectful 
attention.  By  1936,  he 
believes,  the  number 
of  passenger  cars  in  op- 
eration throughout  the 
country-  wiU  total  17,- 
200,000.  He  recalls  that 
just  5,000  such  cars 
were  running  in  1900, 
that  the  number  reached 
500,000  in  1910,  8,500,- 
000  in  1920,  10,200,000 
in  1922,  and,  he  prophe- 
sies, conditions  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
immense  total  he  fore- 
sees by  1936.  He  com- 
ments and  argues  to  this 
effect : 


and  insistent  demand  for  repairs  and  re- 
placements. The  motor-car  buying  public 
was  assumed  to  consist  of  the  150,000 
families  with  incomes  in  excess  of  810,000. 
That  a  family  with  a  yearly  stipend  of  be- 
tween S5,000'  and  .510,000  "could  afford  to 
own  a  car  was  considered  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  fewer  than  500,000  households 
with  a  yearly  income  ranging  between  $3,- 
000  and  S5,000  were  considered  as  posi- 
tively and  permanently  outside  any  pos- 
sible car-buying  class. 

When  we   scan   the  figures,    10.200,000 
passenger  cars  now  in  use,  we  realize  to  the 
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For  many  years  motor- 
car mantifacturers  have 
been  haunted  by  the  "sat- 
uration spook."  One  can 
picture  the  earnest  build- 
er    of     passenger    cars 
locked    in  his    sanctum, 
scratching  his_  head  and 
murmuring,      while     he 
gives  the  order  to  double 
production    for  the   year   to   come:     "I 
■wonder  how  many  of  the  dem  things  the 
public  has  got  monev  enough  to  buy,  any- 
way?" 

A  storj'  is  told,  and  it  is  a  true  one,  of 
the  president  of  one  of  the  big  quantity 
production  companies,  who  raised  a  storm 
of  jeers  and  laughter  at  a  banquet  about 
twelve  years  ago,  when  he  announced  that 
he  believed  the  saturation  point  would  not 
be  reached  until  5,000,000  Americans 
owned  motor  cars.  Perhaps  our  estimate  of 
17,000,000  cars  as  the  ultimate  in  \-iew  now 
Avill  seem  just  as  foolish  in  an  equally  short 
time. 

While  historj-  is  not  invariably  an  ac- 
curate index  of  the  future,  despite  the 
ancient  proverb,  nevertheless,  for  the  pres- 
ent discussion  a  glance  at  the  past  does 
suggest,  not  a  definite  forecast  of  the  future, 
but  a  foreshadowing  of  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities indicated  by  present  achievements. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  motor  car,  the 
passenger  vehicle  was  denominated  as  a 
"pleasure  car."  This  was  a  rather  loose 
term,  considering  the  possibilities  for 
anguish  contained  in  the  crude  little  con- 
traptions that  seldom  "took  us  there"  and 
even  less  frequently  brought  us  back. 
"Rich  man's  toy"  was  another  epithet 
hurled  at  the  early  motor  car,  and  this 
tenn  had  substantial  foundation  on  fact. 
Only  a  wealthy  iiiun  could  afford  to  support 
one  of  those  early  cars  with  its  constant 


"SHE'S  BOUND   TO  GO  ALONG,  BUT  C.\NT  WE 
FIND   SOME  W'AY  TO   REDUCE  HER  WEIGHT?" 

"While  some  enthusiasts  are  prophesying  17,200,000  cars  in  use 
in  America  by  1936,  this  is  one  cartoonist's  idea  of  a  large. 
soUd   consideration  that  every  automobile   dealer  must  face. 

— Roche  in  the  Motor  World. 


full  how  futile  were  those  early  estimates 
of  the  ultimate  saturation  point  for  the 
motor-car  market.  An  experience  of  this 
kind  tends  to  make  a  critic  hesitate  before 
delimiting  too  closely  the  purchasing  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  five  or  ten  j-ears 
hence. 

In  the  light  of  this  historical  attitude  and 
of  present  facts  as  represented  by  the  huge 
total  of  motor  ears  now  in  use,  it  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  try  and  locate  the 
specific  whereabouts  of  the  cars  in  relation 
to  the  estimated  number  of  families  within 
certain  definite  income  classes. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  accurate 
data  obtainable  shows  that  families  re- 
ceiving in  excess  of  S3,000  per  annum, 
number  not  much  over  1,000,000.  Taking 
the  next  division  we  found  that  the  total 
number  of  family  units  with  incomes  of 
over  S2,000  and  not  over  $3,000  is  less 
than  3,000.000,  which  gives  us  a  total  of 
approximately  4,000,000  families  in  the 
$2,000  and  over  income  class,  which  might 
be  considered  the  motor-car  buying  possi- 
bilities of  the  country. 

With  10,000,000  passenger  motor  cars 
registered  at  the  present  time  and  with  only 
4,000,000  families  having  apparent  incomes 
in  excess  of  $2,000  per  annum,  it  is  per- 
fectly ob\-ious  that  6,000.000  cars  are 
owned  by  family  units  with  incomes  rang- 
ing below  .?2.00b. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  factors 
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11  USE  VACI  brick! 


SiX'ROOM  Bungalow  No.  625 


Designed  Jor  the  Semice  Depanmem,  American  face  Brick  Association 


V  This  beautiful  six-room  bungalow  is  one  of  the  ninety-six  distinctive  homes  shown  in  our 

'Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans."  Note  the  splendid  arrangement  of  windows, 

the  inviting  porch,  the  pleasing  roof  lines,  and  the  compact,  convenient  interior  arrangements. 

Permanent  Homes,  cAlways  beautiful 


THE  beauty  of  your  Face  Brick  home  will  be  a  source 
of  never 'ending  satisfaction  to  you.  And  when  your 
children  pass  it  on  to  your  grandchildren  its  original 
beauty  w^ill  only  have  been  mellowed  with  the  richness 
of  age.  A  Face  Brick  house  is  a  family  legacy,  becoming 
richer  in  traditions  in  each  succeeding  generation. 

Then,  too,  your  Face  Brick  house  is  a  sound  investment. 
It  depreciates  almost  imperceptibly,  the  walls  require  no 
repairs  and  are  fire-safe,  painting  is  required  only  around 
doors  and  windows,  fuel  costs  and  insurance  rates  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  From  every  point  of  view  Face 
Brick  gives  you  the  greatest  value  for  your  building  dollars. 

These  matters  are  fully  discussed  in  "The  Story  of 
Brick,"  an  attractive  booklet  with  beautiful  illustrations 
of  modern  homes  and  packed  with  information  of  value 
to  every  prospective  home-builder.  Sent  free  on  request. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"  are 
issued  in  four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4 -room  houses, 
5 'room  houses,  6'room  houses  and  7  to  8'room  houses. 


in  all  ninety'six,  each  reversible  with  a  different  exterior 
design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive,  com' 
bined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  con' 
strucftion.  The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the 
booklets,  25  cents,  preferably  in  stamps. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifica' 
tions  and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices. 
Selecft  from  the  booklets  the  designs  you  like  best  and 
order  the  plans,  even  if  you  are  not  going  to  build  now,  for 
their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting  and  instrudtive, 
but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans  for  a  home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs, 
mostly  two  stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  archi' 
tecftural  styles  and  floor  plans.  Sent  for  50  cents  in  stamps. 
We  also  distribute  complete  working  drawings,  specifica' 
tions  and  quantity  estimates  for  these  houses  at  nominal 
prices. 

Address,  The  American  Face  Brick  Association,  1734 
Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


NOT     HOW     CHEAP  —  BUT     HOW     GOOD 
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Good  Bookcase 

for  ihe  price  of  a  good  book! 
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Iyc  Per  Section 
*  *  ^*  without  Doors 

\^th  Disappearing 
Glass  Doors^__ 

On  Aw>roval''Direct  to  User 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finesthomesand 
offices  throughout  the  country.  Made  in  sections  of 
different  sizes,  combining  utility,  economy  and  at- 
tractiveappearance.  Style  shown  above  isbeautifully 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK.  Price  complete  as  shown 
■with  top,  base  and  three  book  sections  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing,  felt-cushioned  glass 
doors  (Sections  dust-proof)  $12.75.  Price  for  same 
combination,  without  doors,  $9.75.  Other  styles  in 
different  .erades  and  finishes  at  correspondinfrly  low 
prices.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON  AP- 
PROVAL at  a  considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 
Write  for  new  catalog  No.  2^ 
The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Uttle  FalU,  N.Y. 

Mfrs.  SectioD&l  Bookc&ses  and  ttlirs  C*biDet3 


Keith's  $2.5o  Offer 

3  plan  books, 
shovring  100  de- 
signs of  artistic 
l)iingaIow3.  cot- 
t:ifes,  or  two- 
story  bouses — 
in  frame,  stucco 
.and  brick — with 
tloor  plans  and 
desoript  ions,  and  S  months'  subscription  to  Keith's  Maga- 
zine, all  for  SJ.50. 

i^Mth'c  Mantinna  'o""  o^er  20  years  an  authority  on  plan- 
nciui  a  ma^AlUlc  nine,  building  and  decorating  homes — 
25c  a  copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help  and  Keith's  Plans 
you  can  cet  the  most  distinctive,  comfortable  anc!  satis- 
factory home  with  greatest  economy. 

8  plan  books (260  plans)  and  Keith's  for  12 months — $4.50 
Keith  Corporation,  564  Abbaj  Bid;.,  Minneapolis,  Minr. 
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Golfers,  Improve 

Your  Game 

Practice  on  the  new  CraifS  Golfmctcr  »ill 
do  it.  A  lew  minutes  every  day  after  busi- 
ness « ill  work  wonders.  Requires  a  space 
only  llxM  feet,  cither  indoors  or  out.  Shows 
accurately  distance  and  direction  of  each 
shot.  Provides  entertainment,  exercise 
and  amusement.  Price  $27.50.  Send  for 
descriptive  literature. 

An  Ideal  Gift  for  All  Golfers 

Craig  Golfmeter  Company,  Inr. 

302  Van  AUt  Ave.  Long  UUnd  City,  N.  1'. 


MOTORING  AND  AVL\TION 

Continued 


contributing  to  this  condition  is  found  in 
the  adjective  "apparent"  modifying  in- 
come. Apparent  income  is  something  quite 
different  from  actual  cash  income.  For 
instance,  a  farmer  may  ha^  e  an  actual  cash 
income  of  only  .$900,  has  his  house  and  his 
food  as  mere  perquisites.  His  S900  of 
apparent  income  very  nearly  represents  the 
superfluity  of  a  city  d'neller  wnth  a  very 
much  larger  actual  cash  income.  To  the 
farmer  his  S900  of  cash  income  is  nearly 
all  "velvet,"  ■while  the  man  in  another  -walk 
of  life  has  to  save  hard  to  achieve  any  such 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  So  it  is 
that  the  farmer  ■with  an  apparent  income 
belo'R'  the  income-tax  minimum  is  yet  a 
perfectly  legitimate  prospect  for  a  low- 
priced  car. 

Another  condition  that  must  be  recog- 
nized in  estimating  the  ability  of  families  to 
support  motor  cars,  is  the  fact  that  in  rural 
districts  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  a-verage  barn  or  shed 
serves  as  a  garage,  and  there  the  o^wner  can 
carrj-  out  most  repair  jobs.  In  this  case 
the  first  cost  of  the  car,  -svith  gasoline  and 
oil  are  about  the  only  expenses  connected 
■«-ith  o-miership.  This  condition  is  re- 
flected in  the  relative  number  of  sales  of 
cars  made  in  country  districts  as  compared 
■nith  the  cities. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  cost  of 
lining  •will  not  vary  greatly  in  ratio  from 
the  rate  of  American  incomes  during  the 
next  five  years,  ■w^e  find  a  number  of  facts 
to  consider.  We  know  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  motor  cars  in  use  to-day  are  owned 
by  families  ha\ing  incomes  of  between 
SI  ,000  and  .§4,000  per  annum.  Statistics 
tell  us  that  there  are  19,000,000  families 
in  this  income  class.  The  fact  that  this 
class  already  has  bought  and  is  operating 
9.000,000  passenger  cars  is  a  significant  in- 
dication of  what  may  be  expected  from  it 
in  the  future. 

As  a  sideHght  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
tliis  income  class,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  banking  estimate  of  the  investment 
power  of  the  class  during  the  ■war  when 
Liberty  bond  purchasing  was  the  important 
function  of  our  national  life.  The  statistics 
gathered  bj'  banks  at  that  time  showed 
that  families  having  a  yearly  income 
of  .?1,000  to  S2,000  could'  make  an  an- 
nual bond  investment  of  about  S200. 
Those  with  incomes  ranging  from  §2.000 
to  .?3,000  could  invest  somewhat  over 
S.'i(X),  while  the  class  from  .S3,000  to  S4,000 
could  put  S900  of  it  into  bonds. 

Accepting  this  as  the  saving  capabilities 
of  llie  various  incomes  classes,  it  is  apparent 
that  by  applying  one  year's  accretion  as  the 
first  payment  on  a  car  and  taking  twelve 
more  months  to  pay  the  balance,  the  re- 
sjx'ctive  classes  are  potential  buyers  of  cars 
costing  $400,  .SI, 000  and  $1,800,  respec- 
ti\ely.  The  first  two  classes  could  buy 
nt.(M"K),(XX)  cars  and  the  third  class  could 
account  for  nearly  another  million. 

A  gross  potential  market  for  20,000,(KK) 
passenger  cars  is  thus  indicated,  but  tlic 
writer  admits  that  this  is  scarcely  a  con- 
servative estuuate.     lie  observes: 

Many  of  these  "potential"  families  li\(' 
in  cities,  where  maintenance  of  a  car  would 
be  impossible,  even  after  they  had  mustered 
the  first  cost.  It  is  impossible  to  figure 
exactly,  but  remembering  that  there  are 
practically  as  many  families  in  the  potential 
class  which  have  not  yet  purchased  cars  i 


An  extraordinary 
paper  for  ordinary  use 

That's  AJultiKopy 

No.  25 

Meets  more  requirements  of  gen- 
eral office  use  than  any  other  carbon 
paper.      All  colors  and  weights. 

If  you  want  20  copies  at  one  typing, 
use  MultiKopy  No.  5,   light  weight. 

If  you  want  100  writings  from  one 
sheet,  use  MultiKopy  No.  95,  medium 
weight. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  your  kind  of 
MultiKopy.  Star  Brand  T\"pewriter 
Ribbons  write  the  best  letters. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 
334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Ma^s. 
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Ellectric  Fireless  Cooker 

Gives  every  facility  of  electric  range  plus  every  advan- 
tage of  fireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove. 

A  utomatic  Rapid  Electric  Cooker 

New  Invention 

Revolutionizes    Cooking  | 

Saves  SO'~c  to  75 '~c  fuel  cost 

Bates,  roasts,  boils,  slews.fries,  toasts. 
Xeeds  no  watching.  Shuts  electricity 
off  automatically.  Attaches  to  any 
electric  socket.  Xo  special  wiring. 
Write  for  FREE  Home  Science  Cook 
Book,  30-day  FREE  trial  offer  and 
direct  factory  prices 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.  Dept.  30 

Detroit,   Mich.      Georgetow    ,  Ont. 

TYPEWRITEMS 

Mn  a  n_,,  soon  pays  for  a  genuine 
1  /t  a  L-»ay  visible  Underwood  or  (i 
L.  C.  Smith  rebuilt  Typewriter.  Suvc 
S20  to  S30  on  famous  Larkin  Easy 
Pa^■ment  Plan.  Handsomely  linishcd. 
5  Year  Guarantee.  30  Days  Trial. 
.Send  for  FREE  BOOK  TOD.W. 

Laridn  Co  Imc        De»kTLD-1022 

Buffalo,  N .  Y.     Peoria  &  Chicago,  III. 
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Mister  Rat  soon  disappears  when  his 
menu  includes — 

RAT  BIS-KIT 

OR 

MT  BIS-KIT.PASTE 

All   druggists   or    general    stores   have 

it.    25c. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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as  the  1(),(KXJ.(K){)  that  have  and  fliat  there 
is  a  hirfje  ehiss  with  "aijpanMit  "  iiiconuvs 
bolow  our  miniinuni  (isure,  which  are  yet 
able  to  buy  cars,  luiv(>  clone  and  will  do 
so,  it  is  conservative  to  place  the  present 
visil)le  saturation  point  at  17,(XK),0(X)  as 
we  have  done. 

Now  as  to  the  time  that  it  will  take  tlie 
automobile  industrj'  to  saturate  this  poten- 
tial nuirket.  Production  of  passenger  cars 
never  has  reached  2,0()0,{KK).  Tlie  year 
1920  holds  the  record  and  that  was  1,8<S3,- 
loS  passenger  nu)t<)r  ears.  Last  year, 
1921,  the  total  of  jiassenger  ears  produced 
reached  l,r)14,0(X).  Tl\<>  ])resent  year  will 
l)eat  1921,  but  probal)ly  fall  below  1920. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  length  of 
lift;  of  a  motor  car  in  the  United  States, 
llsliinates  range  from  four  to  six  years, 
and  to  be  entirely  fair  we  sliall  take  the 
latter  figure.  Assuming,  tlien,  tliat  the 
average  car  runs  for  six  years,  during  1920 
the  cars  built  in  1914  must  be  deducted 
from  the  total.  The  production  in  1914 
was  543,679  and  subtracting  this  from  1920's 
1,883,158,  we  have  an  actual  addition  to 
the  cars  in  service  of  1,300,000.  Doing 
the  same  for  1921,  we  subtract  1915's  total 
of  818,618  passenger  cars  from  1,514,000 
and  this  leaves  us  fewer  than  700,000 
actually  added  to  the  total  in  service.  When 
the  time  comes  to  deduct  from  the  total 
product  of  1922,  say  1,600,000  passenger 
cars,  the  total  produced  in  1916  of  1,493,- 
617,  we  shall  have  an  actual  addition  to 
our  motor  population  of  only  about  200,000. 

Tf  Ave  allow  the  generous  estimate  of 
500,000  new  cars  per  annum,  above  the 
death-rate  of  old  models,  it  would  take  the 
industrj^  fourteen  years  to  reach  the  satura- 
tion point  of  17,000,000  passenger  cars. 


INTO  THE  GRAND  CANYON.  AND  OUT 
AGAIN,  BY  AIRPLANE 

THERE  are  onlj^  two  ways  to  do  the 
inside  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  it  has 
been  said  and  proved  to  nearly  everybodj-'s 
satisfaction:  one  is  on  mulebaek,  and  the 
other  afoot.  There  was  another  waj'  which 
Major  Powell  tried  in  1869,  w^hen  he 
"shot"  the  Colorado  River  for  a  distance 
of  1.000  miles,  but  that  is  not  a  method 
which  has  proved,  or  is  likelj^  to  prove, 
popular.  A  fom-th  way  was  demonstrated 
the  other  day  when  Royal  V.  Thomas,  a 
civilian  aviator  from  Kansas,  di-opt  over 
the  rim  in  an  airplane  and  landed  safelj- 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gigantic  and  fantastic 
chasm.  He  not  only  landed,  but  he  soared 
up  and  out  again  without  much  difficulty, 
and  gave  it  as  liis  opinion  that  an  airplane 
fm-nished  the  best  point  of  Adew  from  which 
really  to  appreciate  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado.  Thomas  is  the  fii-st  aA-iator 
who  ever  attempted  to  descend  into  the  big 
gulf.  As  A.  Gaylord,  writing  in  tlie  Kan- 
sas City  Star,  recalls: 

A  commander  of  the  British  Royal  Fly- 
ing Coi-ps  visited  the  Grand  Canyon  some 
twelve  months  ago  and  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  landing  in  this  great  ten-estrial 
crater  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for 
an  aviator  because  of  the  many  treacherous 
I  air  currents,  and  that  the  feat  would  prob- 
ably not  be  attempted  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Mountains,  canyons,  cliffs,  rocks  and 
trees,  ravines  and  valleys  disturb  the  air 
currents  almost  exactly  the  same  as  water 
is  affected  when  flowing  over  and  around 


Everest 

The  Highest 
Point  On 
Earth 


This  photograph  was  taken  at  Khamba  Dzong, 
Tibet,  a  short  distance  from  Eiierest.  The  figure 
wearing  the  sun  helmet  is  Qencral,  the  Horwrable 
C.  Q.  Bruce,  Commander  of  the  Expedition. 
Opposite,  one  of  the  members  is  operating  the 
Remington  Portable.  Writing  from  Khamba  Dzong 
on  April  13,  IQ22,  Qenerai  Bruce  says:  "The 
Remington  Portable  Typewriter  is  a  very  great 
success  and  we  have  it  continually  in  use — it  has 
gone  through  a  pretty  hard  trial  as  we  have  taken 
it  over  several  high  passes  in  very  bad  weather." 


The  heroic  efforts  of  the  hardy  explorers  who  attempted  to  reach 
the  "top  of  the  world"  have  won  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of 
true  sportsmanship. 

The  story  of  this  attempt  to  conquer  the  "mountain  of  mystery" 
contains  one  of  the  finest  tributes  ever  paid  our  product — the  fact 
that  the  day- by -day  record  of  the  expedition  was  written  on  a 

Remington 

Portable 


Service  under  the  frightful  conditions  encountered  by  the  Mount 
Everest  Expedition  may  be  called  the  extreme  test  of  a  writing 
machine.  Under  this  test,  the  Remington  Portable  has  given  final 
proof  of  its  surpassing  strength  and  dependability  Amid  moun- 
tain cold  and  storm,  under  conditions  where  man  could  hardly 
live,  this  sturdy  little  typewriter  daily  tapped  out  the  story  of  effort, 
hardship  and  supreme  endurance. 

The  Remington  is  the  most  complete  of  all  portable  typewriters 
— with  Standard  Keyboard — just  like  the  big  machines. 
And  it  fits  in  a  case  only  four  inches  high. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway,  New  York 

Sold  by  aver  2000  dealers  and 
all  Remington  Branch  Offices 


Send  for  our  illustrated 
"The  Highest  Point  on  Earth" 
Address  Room  62 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 
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"WALLY"  REID 

Star  of  the  Movies,  Plays  a 


True -Tone  Seucophone 

While  not  classed  as  a  musical  star.  Wallace 
Reid's  Saxophone  affords  him  much  pleasure  in 
home  entertainment.  His  decision  to  purchase  a 
Buescher  was  made  after  knowing  it  to  be  the 
choice  of  professionals. 

Easiest  to  Play 

The  Buescher  Saxophone  is  so  perfected  and  sim- 
plified that  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  musical  instru- 
ments to  learn. 

It  is  the  one  instrument  that  everyone  can  play — 
and  it  wholly  satisfies  that  cra\'ing  everybody  has 
to  personally  produce  music. 

You  learn  the  scale  in  an  hour's  practice,  play 
popular  music  in  a  few  weeks,  and  take  your  place 
in  orchestra  or  band  ■nithin  go  days,  if  you  so 
desire.  Saxophone  players  are  always  in  demand 
for  dance  orchestras. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  Sa.xophone  for 
home  entertainment,  church,  lodge,  school.  It  in- 
creases the  pleasure  you  get  out  of  Ufe,  increases 
your  popularity  and  your  opportunities. 

75'"-  of  all  popular  phonograph  records  are  played 
with  Buescher  instruments. 

Free  Trial — Easy  Payments 

You  can  order  any  Buescher  instrument  without 
paying  one  cent  in  advance,  and  try  it  six  days  in 
your  own  home,  without  obligation.  If  perfectly 
satisfied  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to  suit  your 
convenience. 

Saxophone  Book  Free 

After  nearly  300  years'  supremacy,  string  instru- 
ments are  almost  entirely  displaced  by  Saxophones 
in  all  nationally  popular  orchestras.  Our  Free  Saxo- 
phone Book  tells  which  Saxophone  takes  violin, 
cello  and  bass  parts,  and  many  other  things  you 
would  like  to  know.    A.sk  for  your  copj'. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

1930  Buescher  Block  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and 
Orchestral  Instruments 

CLIP    A  N  D     MA  IL 


Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

1930  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Gentk-men:  1  am   inlcr<'stt.-<l   in  the  instrument  checked 
below. 

.  . .  .Saxophone Comet Troml>one Trumpet 

(Mention  any  other  ii:!<trument  interested  in) 


Name 

Street  Address 

Town State . 


Sax  Invented  the  Saxophone 
Buescher  Perfected  It 


huge  boulders,  cliffs  and  otlier  obsta<?les, 
and  the  air  has  its  eddies,  Avhirlpools,  up 
currents  and  down  currents;  its  airfalls 
like  the  •waterfalls. 

Most  abators,  I  venture  to  say,  would 
have  been  content  to  fly  do\ra  into  the 
canyon  and  make  a  safe  landing.  But  not 
so  Thomas.  He  was  not  satisfied  -nitli 
his  performance  until  he  had  climbed  back 
up  again  ■5\nthout  landing  and  then  dropt 
over  the  rim  in  a  long  tail-spin,  which 
carried  him  nearly  to  the  bottom,  five 
thousand  feet  below,  while  throngs  of 
tourists  stood  along  the  rim  above  and 
others  astride  donkeys  paused  on  the  steep 
trails  below — gazing  in  open-mouthed  as- 
tonishment. It  was  upon  one  of  the 
plateaux  that  Thomas  landed  in  his  Thomas 
Special  airplane. 

Lea^-ing  his  plane  at  Williams.  Ariz., 
some  days  before  his  flight,  he  Avent  by 
train  to  the  canyon  to  inspect  the  valley 
for  a  possible  landing-place.  AiTived  at  the 
canyon  he  joined  a  party  of  tourists  going 
doAvn — on  donkeys — and  went  with  them 
down  the  Bright  Angel  trail.  At  Indian 
Gardens  Thomas  left  the  tourists  and 
struck  out  across  the  valley  and  soon  found 
a  likely  looking  spot.  It  was  cohered  with 
greasewood — ^a  small  western  shrub,  about 
eighteen  inches  high — and  was  fairly  level 
and  about  60x450  feet. 

The  following  day  he  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Colonel  Crosbj-,  park  superin- 
tendent, to  attempt  the  landing,  and  the 
latter  sent  a  park  ranger  down  AA-ith 
Thomas  to  mark  the  landing-place  and  to 
estimate  the  time  necessary  to  clear  and 
put  it  in  shape  for  a  landing.  This  was 
accomplished  by  five  men  in  one  day. 

This  done,  Thomas  returned  to  WiUiams, 
SLxty-three  miles  distant  from  the  canyon, 
and  on  the  following  morning.  Tuesday, 
hopped  off.  Climbing  to  an  altitude  of  one 
thousand  feet,  he  pointed  his  plane  toward 
the  canyon,  folloA\-ing  the  railroad.  When 
within  about  eighteen  or  twentj'  miles  of 
the  big  chasm  he  rose  to  an  altitude  of  two 
thousand  feet,  for  below  him  was  thick 
slirubben,'  and  trees,  making  it  impossible 
to  land  without  a  crash,  and  altitude  was 
necessary  to  permit  him  to  make  a  long 
glide  over  tliis  bad  stretch  back  to  safety 
in  case  anything  went  WTong  with  his 
motor. 

Continuing  at  an  altitude  of  two  thou- 
sand feet  until  he  reached  the  rim,  Thomas 
circled  out  over  the  canyon  to  test  the  air, 
returning  in  a  few  minutes  and  dropping 
to  -ftithin  a  hundred  feet  of  the  rim  to  take 
some  pictures  of  El  Tovar  hotel  and  its 
cluster  of  small  buildings,  including  Bright 
Angel  cottages.  Then,  circling  back  over 
the  railroad  station,  he  dropt  to  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  buildings  and  the 
crowd  of  tourists,  and  to  show  the  perfect 
balance  of  his  plane,  held  up  both  hands, 
smiling  as  he  glided  by  overhead. 

Completing  another  circle  and  again 
flying  low  over  the  tourists  standing  along 
the  rim,  he  headed  straight  for  the  ed^o 
of  the  big  cut.  To  quote  further  from  ^Ir. 
Gaylord's  description: 

The  motor  was  ticking  as  steadily  as  a 
clock.  Up  to  the  rim,  and  then,  Avith  a 
throttled  motor,  he  dropt  slowly  over 
and  down — down  into  the  verj-  bowels  of 
the  earth! 

The  plane  rocks  a  bit  as  it  strikes  an 
angry  cros.s-current  of  air.     Far,  far  below 


are  rocks,  rocks,  rocks,  and  at  the  very 
bottom  a  silveri-  thread — the  Colorado. 
Bright  Angel  trail  creeps  slowly  up  under 
the  nose  of  the  plane;  then  passes  as  slowly 
up  and  back  behind,  t"nistuig  and  winding 
back  and  forth  until  lost  from  sight  at  the 
rim  of  this  DeA"il's  Bowl.  Thomas  looks 
over  his  shoulder  and  smiles — he  is  thinking 
of  the  many  long  hours  he  spent  riding  up 
and  down,  or  rather  doAvn  and  up,  that 
same  awe-inspiring  trail  on  the  back  of  a 
donkey. 

A  group  of  pigmies  on  toy  donkey's  steals 
gradually  into  A-iew  under  the  nose  of  the 
plane.  A  waAe  of  the  hand  and  an  instant 
later  they  are  looking  down  upon  the  air- 
plane— it  is  far  below  them. 

Indian  Gardens  creeping  up  s^owh*  un- 
der the  plane;  now  the  watering-place — 
and  the  plane  passes  out  betAveen  Hopi 
point  and  ^MojaAe  point  and  into  the  great 
plateau  section  of  the  canyon.  Below  is 
the  tiny  landing-place — a  small,  flat,  ob- 
long, almost  surrounded  by  rocks,  pin- 
nacles, towers  and  buttes.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  now  to  make  a  safe  landing.  But 
does  he  do  it?  No.  He  is  pointing  the  nose 
of  the  plane  upward  now  and  begins  climli- 
ing  in  wide,  graceful  circles.  He  soon 
reaches  an  altitude  of  about  four  thousand 
feet  from  the  bottom — still  a  thousand  feet 
beloAv  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  motor  slows  doA\-n.  Thomas  waA'^es 
his  hand  to  the  people  gathered  along  the 
rim  high  aboAe  him.  The  nose  of  the  plane 
shoots  up.  One  A\-ing  drops.  Then  the 
nose  topples  oAer  and  the  plane  shoots 
doA\-n.  The  tail  wiggles  and  tAvists.  Doa^ti, 
doAvn,  doA^Ti;  Aac  hundred  feet,  eight 
hundred  feet,  one  thousand  feet — the  plane 
is  plunging  and  whirling  to  the  bottom  at  a 
terrifying  speed. 

Suddenly  the  motor  begins  to  roar  again. 
The  plane  has  straightened  out  and  now  is 
flying  on  a  leA^el  course.  The  most  danger- 
ous and  yet  the  most  Tiseful  stunt  knoAA-n 
to  aAnators  has  been  executed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Aery  bowels  of  the  earth! 

The  huge,  graceful  eagle  turns  slowly, 
circling  gradually  dowuAvard  and,  A\-ith 
diminishing  speed,  glides  toward  the  small 
landing-spot  among  the  boulders  and 
gently,  acta-  gently,  settles  doAvn  and  stops, 
rolling  all  the  way  across  the  small  landing- 
spot  and  stopping  about  fiftj'  feet  from  the 
edge  of  an  1.800-foot  goi^e. 

Now,  getting  down  into  this  rock-studded 
Aalley  safely  with  an  airplane  A\-as  one 
thing;  taking  the  air  again  from  such  a 
small  clearing  for  the  return  trip  back  to 
the  rim  AAas  another  and  entirely  different 
matter.  To  take  off,  an  airplane  must 
get  a  fairly  long  run  to  pick  up  speed. 

The  return  AAas  not  made  until  the 
following  day.  Wednesday'.  After  landing 
and  making  the  plane  fast  as  best  he  could, 
Thomas  returned  to  the  rim,  Aia  the  donkey 
route.  He  had  no  more  than  reached  the 
top  when  word  came  to  him  that  a  high 
A\ind  had  turned  his  plane  half-way  around, 
breaking  off  the  tail  skid.  This  he  repaired 
Avith  a  piece  of  broken  automobile  spring 
and  Avire. 

At  10:12  o'clock  Wednesday  morning 
Thomas  hopped  off  from  the  small  plateau 
at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  The  wind 
changed  00  degrees  while  the  airplane 
circled  this  small  plot  once,  and  only  a 
Aery  short  run  could  be  made  for  the  take- 
off, .so  that  by  far  the  most  difficult  phas( 
of  his  undertaking  A\as  before  Thonms. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  return  flight  to  the  rim 
that  Avorried  Colonel  Crosby,  the  park 
superintendent,  more  than  anything  else. 

Getting  a  short  but  fairly  good  run  for 
it,  Thomas  lianked  the  plane  steeply 
against  the  Avind  and  began  to  climb  in 
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demonstrator  was  standiiiy:  in  front  of  lli(> 
doctor's  home  ■vvheu  ho  rolknl  up  in  his  old 
car. 

If  automobile  saU'smen  didn't  follow  up 
their  prospects  they  would  be  a  disiip- 
pointed  lot  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances. Names  and  addresses  are  the  most 
\ital  factors  in  the  automobile  salesman's 
business,  for  without  prospects  there  are  no 
"prospects."  And  as  motorists  dread  the 
idea  of  revealing  their  identity,  it  oft(>n 
requires  a  bit  of  cunning  on  the  part  of  the 
seller  to  obtain  the  necessary  information. 

Especially  is  this  true  nowadays,  when 
all  motorists  are  curious  to  inspect  tln» 
various  new  makes  and  models.  In  many 
instances  they  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of 
making  a  change,  but  are  eager  to  know 
whether  the  new  car  offers  any  advantages 
over  the  old.  If  the  new  model  is  better, 
naturally  the  salesman  is  losing  a  chance 
if  he  doesn't  follow  up  the  first  "spiel" 
by  letting  the  prospect  get  the  "feel"  of 
the  car.  And  as  all  salesmen  are  abso- 
lutely "sold"  on  the  superiority  of  the 
boat  they  are  selling,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  prove  to  the  shopper  that  the  propo- 
sition is  the  "greatest  car  in  America." 

One  little  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  is  the  man  who  thinks 
it  is  clever  to  give  a  fictitious  name  and 
address.  In  most  cases  the  type  of  person 
who  does  this  sort  of  thing  doesn't  make  a 
very  desirable  prospect,  anj-way;  but  there 
are  e.xceptions — particularly  where  it  is 
plain  that  the  "looker"  has  resorted  to  this 
hackneyed  subterfuge  because  he  is  the  sort 
of  person  who  not  only  prefers  not  to  be 
hounded  by  persistent  salesmen,  but  hates 
to  have  to  explain  all  this  as  well.  If  he 
should  be  frank  enough  to  state  that  he 
prefers  to  remain  unkno"vvTi,  it  might  result 
in  an  argument.  He  thus  travels  the  path 
of  least  resistance  by  inventing  a  name  for 
the  occasion.  The  clever  car  salesman 
iises  a  special  form  of  talk  for  this  situation. 
Here  is  how  one  fellow  handled  it : 

The  shy  prospect  had  just  given  his 
address  as  752  North  Pine  Street.  After 
making  a  note  of  it  in  his  memorandum 
book,  the  salesman  brightened  a  bit  and 
asked  rather  casually: 

"Then  j-ou're  probably  acquainted  wath 
Mr.  Bronson,  who  lives  at  756?" 

"  I've  never  met  him,"  the  other  faltered, 
"but  I  see  his  car  standing  in  front  of  the 
house.     It's  a  twentj'-one  model,  isn't  if?" 

"Twenty-one?"  the  salesman  asked, 
puzzled.  "Why,  Mr.  Bronson  told  us  he 
didn't  have  a  car." 

"I'm  thinking  of  my  neighbor  across  the 
street,"  the  other  hastened  to  explain, 
trying  to  drop  the  conversation  by  asking 
a  primary  school  question  about  spring 
bolts.  "You  see,  I've  only  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  city  for  a  few  months." 

"But  you  must  know  JNIr.  Bronson,"" 
the  salesman  insisted  upon  sticking  to  his 
story.  "He's  president  of  the  State  bank, 
and—" 

By  this  time  the  prospect  was  half  under 
the  car  examining  the  construction  of  the 
muffler.  And  when  the  salesman  again 
prepared  to  refer  to  the  famous  Mr. 
Bronson,  the  confused  motorist  was  sajing: 

"You  might  get  in  touch  with  me  when 
j-ou  have  a  sport  model  to  show.  That  is 
the  onlj"  model  I  would  be  interested  in." 

"Then  you  had  better  let  me  hav«  your 
business  address,  too — no,  I  guess  that 
won't  be  necessary.  If  you're  not  at 
home  there  will  probably  be  some  one 
around  to  tell  me  where  I  can  find  you." 

"I'd  rather  you'd  get  in  touch  vvith  me 
at  the  office.    Here's  my  card." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  conqueror,  re- 
ciprocating by  handing  over  his  own  name 


New  Low  Prices  for 
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*   Value  unequaUd! 
(Jiiality  unexcelled! 

The  new  attractive  low  prices  of  Lee  Cords  have 
taken  the  country  by  storm.  Car-owners,  in  buy- 
ing Lees,  reaUze  that  never  before  were  such 
exceptional  values  offered. 

In  the  past,  Lee  Cords  have  been  higher-priced 
than  ordinary  cords.  Yet,  with  their  much  greater 
mileage,  Lees  have  always  been  lower  in  ultimate 
cost.  Now,  Lees  are  lower  in  first  cost.  The  new 
low  prices  set  an  absolutely  new  standard  of  tire 
values. 

Insist  on  Lee  Cords — the  tires  that  wear  longer, 
look  better  and  cost  less  per  mile  than  any  other 
tire  on  the  market.  Only  in  Lees  can  you  get  such 
sound  values.   You  can  bank  on  Lee  quality. 


Lee  Standard  Cor 

ds — Zig-Zag  Tread 

Lee  De  Luxe  Core 
10%  O 

s — Zig-Zag  Tread 
versiie 

30  X  334 

$14.95 

32x4 

$29.15 

32x4 

25.55 

33x4 

30.05 

33  X  4 

26,85 

34  X  4'/2 

39.50 

34x4 

27.45 

33  x  5 

46.95 

Car  Owners:  Good  dealers  in  most  towns  handle  Lee  Tires.  If  there  is  no  Lee 
Dealer  near  you.  write  us  for  address  where  you  can  be  supplied.  The  Lee  line  is 
complete — Cords,  Puncture-proofs,  Fabrics  and  Government  Specification  Tubes  in 
all  sizes. 

Dealers ;  Valuable  territory  is  still  open  for  progressive  business  men  who  recognize 
the  advantages  of  handling  a  well-known  quality  product  on  a  strictly  fair  and  square 
basis.    Wire  or  write  us  for  details. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices — 245  West  55th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories :  Conshohocken,  Pa. 
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MOTORITsG  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


The  Power  That  Pulls 

more  than  any  other  is  unquestion- 
ably the  ability  to  talk  well  and 
con%-incingly.  No  other  gift  will 
give  you  the  master^'  of  men  so 
quickly  and  so  absolutely.  The  force- 
ful and  compelling  speaker  carries 
all  before  him  and  can  control  other 
people  and.  through  them,  his  own 
career,  almost  as  he  pleases.  The 
art  of  talking  persuasively  and  with 
the  skill  that  commands  success  is 
the  one  talent  of  all  others  that  the 
ambitious  man  or  woman  should 
cultivate. 


These  Successful  Men 

in  widely  different  fields  of  endeavor, 
whose  names  are  known  all  over 
the  countrj*  for  their  great  accom- 
plishments, are  all  eloquent  and 
forcible  speakers.  They  have  the 
power  to  talk  to  groups  of  men  or 
to  single  individuals  in  a  manner 
that  carries  con\-iction.  This  is 
what  puts  them  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd.  What  they  say 
about  Gren\-ille  Kleiser's  instruction 
is  valuable,  because  tliey  know.  What 
these  men  have  done  you  can  d6.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  starting  in 
right  under  expert  instruction. 
Whether  you  wish  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, to  lecture,  to  run  a  business,  or 
to  sell  goods,  the  process  is  the  same. 
There  is  no  better  time  for  learning 
it  than  now. 


Make  Your  Talk  TeU 

by  making  it  influence  others  in  line 
with  your  purposes.  Grenville 
Kleiser  can  positively  teach  you  to 
do  this,  as  he  has  taught  men  and 
women  in  all  ranks  of  society,  who 
cheerfully  acknowledge  that  much 
of  their  achievement  has  been  due 
to  his  inspiration  and  training. 
There  is  no  uncertainty,  no  guess- 
work, about  this  man's  methods. 
He  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  All  he  asks  is  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time  daily — at  home. 


Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail 

Course  in   Public  Speaking 

Shows  YOU  How  to 

Make  After  Dinner  Speeches — 
Develop  Power  and  Personality — 
Think  on  Your  Feet — 
Propose  and  Respond  to  Toasts — 
Tell  Stories- 
Make  Political  Speeches — 
Sell  More  Goods — 
Address  Board  Meetings — 
Improve  Your  Memory — 
increase  Your  Vocabulary — 
Grip  and  Hold  Attention — 
Speak  and  Write  English  Correctly 
Converse  Entertainingly — 
Acquire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence 
Argue  Effectively — 
Put  a  Proposition  Forcefully — 
Become  a  Living  Force — 
Earn  More — Achieve  More — 


Funk  &  Wa^nalls    Company  | 

New  York  City  } 

Kindly  send  without  cost  or  obli-  | 

gation    to    me     full    particulars    of  ■ 

(irenville  Kleiser's  Course  in  Public  J 

Speaking.  Dig.  10-7-22  | 

Name 1 

Street  No j 

City I 

State I 


Hudson  Maxim 

R€ncrj:rud  inventor,  literary 
iritii  and  author  who  has 
addressed  many  public  meet' 
ings  and  knous  the  mighty 
po-j:er  of  well-directed  s  fieech 

"Vour  educational  books 
and  lessons  are  masterly 
Iirodiiciions.  because  of 
iliL'ir  extraordinan'  useful- 
ness. Language  is  man's 
most  useful  instrun.ent, 
and  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  that  instrument  is  su- 
premely important  knowl- 
edje.  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
kno.  ledge  that  your 
course  imparts." 


Joseph  P.  Day 

The  -rell-known  Xnc  York 
A  uttioneer,  who  sells  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  real 
estate  yearly. 

"Your  course  has  been 
of  great  ser\-ice  to  me  in 
my  business  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  others  in  the 
ihighest  terms." 


Dr.  Russell  H.Conwell 

Famous  Pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Temple,  Philadelphia. 
President  of  Temple  i'ni- 
versity.  and  onr  of  the  most 
successful  of  American  lec- 
turers,  who  has  held  thou- 
sands spellbound  by  his 
eloquence. 

"I  have  found  your  les- 
sons a  mine  of  great  val- 
ue. The  best  thin^  in 
them  should  he  selected 
and  put  in  one  volume 
for  a  much-needed  text- 
book." 


Be  Ready  to  Meet  the 
Test 

You  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  at 
any  moment  to  respond  to  a  toast  at 
a  dinner,  to  talk  to  a  gathering  of 
business  men,  to  speak  at  lodge  meet- 
ings, to  make  certain  a  deal  that  is 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Can  you  do 
it?  Are  you  ready  to  meet  the  test? 
Your  position,  your  standing 
amongst  your  friends  and  associates, 
your  whole  career  may  be  at  stake. 
If  you  are  wise  you  will  prepare 
yourself  at  once  for  the  emergency. 


Speech  Spells  Success 

in  these  days  of  universal  advertis- 
ing. It  is  speech,  not  silence,  that  is 
golden.  You  must  not  only  be  able 
to  make  good,  but  you  must  let  other 
people  know  it.  "The  man  who  can 
talk  has  an  asset  of  great  value. 
The  doctor  knows  this,  the  lawj-er 
understands  it.  The  big  executiv^e 
v.iH  tell  you  the  worth  of  crisp,  clean 
cut  English  combined  with  good 
address.  If  you  wish  to  cUmb.  con- 
vincing speech  is  your  one  sure  ladder 
to  fortune.     Acqu're  it  NOW. 

Opportunity  Calls  to  You 

nowadays  in  a  way  that  was  not 
possible  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
All  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
quiring a  command  of  easy  flowing 
English  are  smoothed  out  for  you 
to-day.  By  taking  the  Personal  Mail 
Course  in  PubUc  Speaking  prepared 
and  directed  by  GrenN-ille  Kleiser, 
everj-where  recognized  as  the  coun- 
trj-'s  leading  authority  on  speech- 
culture.  YOU  can  become  a  strong 
and  compelUng  public  speaker  or  a 
brilliant  conversationalist  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  Thousands  have 
d^ne  and  are  doing  this.  Why  not 
join  them  and  make  good  as  they 
have? 

In  Every  Profession  and 
Occupation 

it  is  a  great  help  to  be  able  to  talk 
well,  to  express  your  ideas  clearly 
and  concisely.  Business,  whatever 
its  nature,  consists  largely  of  meet- 
ing and  handhng  men,  and  to  do 
this  effectively  you  must  be  able  to 
put  your  side  of  the  question  in  terse, 
telling  phrases.  Gren\nlle  Kleiser 
will  teach  you  to  do  just  this.  His 
course  is  exactly  what  you  need, 
whether  you  are  a  professional 
worker,  in  commercial  life,  in  the 
arts,  in  politics.  It  covers  all  pos- 
sible contingencies.  Socially  it  will 
do  wonders  for  you.  If  you  are  sin- 
cere in  the  desire  to  advance  your- 
self, here  is  the  means. 


Capitalize  Your  Latent 
Powers 

The  faculty  of  moving  others  by  the 
spoken  word  is  the  mightiest  force  in 
the  world  to-day.  It  is  latent  in 
YOU,  in  us  all.  It  needs  only  to  t* 
developed.  Get  into  line  now  and 
let  Gren\'ille  Kleiser  show  you  how 
to  capitalize  this  force  and  make  it 
win  for  you  all  you  have  dreamed  of 
worldly  success. 


Valuable  Information   FREE 

We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request 
without  cost  or  obligation  particulars 
regarding  this  course.  You  will  find 
them  full  of  human  interest  and  of 
unexpected  possibilities  for  develop- 
ing yourself.  This  information  will 
come  to  you  by  mail.  No  agents 
will  call  upon  you.  To  sign  the 
attached  coupon  costs  you  nothing. 
If  you  wish  to  share  in  the  really  big 
things  of  life,  fill  it  out  and  mail  it 
NOW. 


plate.  When  the  gentleman  had  departed 
the  salesman  foimd  that  he  held  the  busi- 
ness card  of  a  prominent  stock  broker. 
Kot  to  have  ascertained  this  information 
would  have  meant  losing  the  sale  to  some 
other,  more  crafty,  salesman. 

A  particularly  hard  nut  to  crack,  says 
the  writer,  is  the  man  who  is  looking  over 
the  car  for  a  "friend"  of  his.  When  the 
name  of  the  "interested  party"  is  asked 
for,  he  in^■ariably  repHes  that  he  feels  that 
the  "friend"  would  prefer  not  haAang  it 
di^-ulged.  "He  is  a  little  fussy  about  ha\Tng 
automobile  men  chasing  after  him,"  ex- 
plains the  emissary.  "You  know  how  it 
is."     Of  course: 

The  salesman  "knows."  The  big  ques- 
tion is  how  to  obtain  information  regarding 
this  party  who  has  obviously  come  in  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  shopping  unhampered 
bj'  customary  annoyances.  One  salesman 
surmounted  this  obstacle  by  insisting  upon 
driving  the  gentleman  home  when  he  had 
finished  looking  over  the  car.  It  happened 
to  be  around  closing  time,  and  the  salesman 
pretended  that  he  lived  out  in  the  same 
part  of  the  city.  By  this  ruse  he  obtained 
the  address  of  the  gentleman;  and  later, 
through  a  "visit  to  the  house,  his  name. 
Also  he  worked  in  a  demonstration  which, 
incidentally,  served  to  sell  the  car. 

This  same  salesman  has  learned  through 
experience  to  be  ready  at  all  times  for  the 
resourceful  prospect,  who  is  not  to  be  out- 
A^itted  bj-  the  mere  acceptance  of  a  free 
ride  home.  Upon  one  occasion  such  a 
party  alighted  before  an  apartment  house, 
which  immediately  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  out  the  man's  name  by  a 
later  \-isit  to  the  address.  The  salesman 
has  learned  to  circumAent  this  difficulty 
by  suggesting  that  the  wife  take  a  look 
at  the  car,  or,  if  this  fails,  by  pretending  to 
have  another  prospect  in  the  same  building. 

The  party  who  frankly  admits  he  is  "  just 
looking"  and  isn't  thinking  of  buying  is 
usually  the  ven,-  one  who  will  be  writing  a 
cheek  for  a  new  car  in  "\'ery  short  order — 
and  the  salesman  must  make  haste  to  get 
him  at  least  on  the  mailing  list.  To  obtain 
this  information,  however,  requires  con- 
siderable tact,  for,  haAing  so  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  isn't  in  the  market,  there 
seems  to  be  little  point  in  asking  for  his 
name  and  address.  But  there's  a  way  to 
manage  this,  too.  The  salesman  gets  out  a 
memorandum  book  and  announces  that  the 
facton.-  is  preparing  a  special  booklet  con- 
cerning the  car,  and  that  the  agency  is 
sending  it  to  a  special  list  of  interested 
parties  who  would  be  likely  to  appreciate  its 
value  and  not  relegate  it  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 

■'^lay  we  send  you  one?"  asks  the  sales- 
man, all  set  with  his  pen  to  "write  do"wn  the 
magic  words. 

There  is  no  sensible  reason  to  refuse,  and 
the  desired  information  is  immediately 
forthcoming.  Any  one  of  the  company's 
corap'ete  catalogs  "will  answer  the  purpose 
of  making  good  the  salesman's  ruse  and  of 
holding  the  prospect's  interest. 

If  any  car  shopper  thinks  he  is  putting 
anything  over  on  the  modem  vendor  of 
sparkling  motor  cars,  he  is  mentally  still 
in  the  days  of  hand-cranks  and  linen 
dusters.  There  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  skinning  a  cat,  and  the  energetic  saUs- 
man  proves  it. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


RUNNING  CARS  ON  MOLASSES 

T  ■! /"ASTE  suffar-cane  products  should  l)t> 
▼  »  f unu>d  into  alcohol  on  tlu>  i)hintii- 
lion,  and  motor  fuel  nianul'aclurod  there- 
from, accordin^r  to  Dr.  licMu-y  Arnstein, 
a  consulting?  chemist  of  Philadeli)hia,  who 
writes  on  "The  UtiHzation  of  Molasses  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Motor  Fuel"  in  The 
Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Maniifaclurrr 
(New  Orleans).  Pure  alcohol  is  not  avail- 
able for  use  in  motors,  according  to  Dr. 
Arnstein;  but  properly  combined  with  oth(>r 
fuels,  (>si>ecially  with  such  as  will  over- 
come the  reluctance  of  alcohol  to  ignite, 
in  starting  the  engine,  it  is  in  most  respects 
superior  to  gasohne  and  is  hkely  to  supplant 
it.  Ether,  the  best  substance  to  mix  with 
it,  is  easily  manufactured,  and  the  planter 
can  produce  the  motor  fuel  ready  for  use, 
on  his  own  ground.  Dr.  Arnstein  points 
out  that  losses  from  fire  in  the  cane-fields 
are  at  present  great,  and  that  the  partly 
burned  cane  can  be  utilized  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  provided  there  is  a  dis- 
tillery on  the  plantation.     He  ^\Tites: 

Long  ago  it  had  been  recognized  that 
alcohol  must  be  reckoned  with  as  the 
efficient  fuel  of  the  future.  Its  successful 
use  was  retarded  by  its  comparatively  high 
price,  but  conditions  changed  and  as  gaso- 
line became  more  scarce,  its  price 
continually  rose,  until  to-day  it  is  prac- 
tically beyond  reason.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  production  of  alcohol  has 
obtained  such  high  standard  and  the  j-ifld 
obtained  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  any  oil  district  to-day  we  are  able  to 
produce  alcohol  for  less  than  half  of  the 
price  of  gasoline  of  equal  volume,  and  pro- 
ducing alcohol  from  waste  or  by-products 
it  can  be  produced  from  ten  cents  per  gal- 
lon up,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
alcohol  produced. 

Alcohol,  however,  due  to  its  chemical 
composition  and  water  content,  does  not 
volatilize  as  easily  as  gasoline.  It  can 
be,  however,  combined  very  advanta- 
geouslj--  with  other  fuels. 

Meiggs  says  that  the  present  and  pros- 
pective basic  sources  of  liquid  fuel  are 
alcohol,  gasoline,  benzol  and  shale  spirit. 
Alcohol  is  perfectly  miscible  with  benzol 
and  protects  the  latter  from  freezing  in 
winter.  Shale  spirit  has  gumming  or 
resinifying  tendencies  which  can  be  elim- 
inated by  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  lightest 
grade  of  gasoline  mixes  with  alcohol,  but 
with  the  heavier  grades,  especially  with 
kerosene,  separation  occurs  which  can  be 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  a  solvent,  such 
as  benzol. 

Two  thousand  tests  comparing  denatured 
alcohol  with  gasohne  in  stationary  engines 
have  been  reported  in  a  U.  S.  Biu-eau  of 
Mines  bulletin.  The  experimenters.  Dr. 
Arnstein  tells  us,  observed  the  denatured 
alcohol  more  nearly  approaches  the  ideal 
fuel  than  does  gasohne,  for  at  any  compres- 
sion it  shows  greater  effieiencj'.  Their 
conclusions  follow,  in  part: 

Explosive  mixtures  of  alcohol  vapor  and 
air   can    be  comprest    to  a   much    greater 


Getting  Down  to 
"Brass  Tacks" 


"Well,  yes,"  said  the  automobile  salesman, "we  do  use 
axles  of  the  make  you  mention,  and  we  get  our  batteries 
and  radiators  and  bearings  from  different  specialists 
also.  And  as  you  see,  Westinghouse  Electrical  Equip- 
ment.   And  we  think  we  have  good  reasons! 

"There  are  car  builders  who  make  many  of  these 
things  for  themselves,  and  they  turn  out  good  cars. 
And  there  are  car-builders  who  believe  it  best  to  get 
most  of  their  parts  from  specialists,  and  they,  too, 
build  real  automobiles. 

"As  we  see  it  we  keep  our  overhead  down  materially, 
and  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  people  who 
specialize  on  producing  just  one  thing;  consequently,  we 
give  you  a  car  containing  units  that  carry  with  them  a 
double  obligation  to  give  service:  that  of  the  makers 
of  the  units,  plus  our  own. 

"Take  our  electrical  equipment.  Westinghouse  has 
a  reputation  at  stake,  and  all  their  experience  and 
knowledge  are  put  behind  our  job  to  make  it  just  the 
best  that  can  be.  And  where  can  you  find  more 
experience,  or  better  knowledge  of  electrical  practice. 
And  they  have  a  big  idea  in  the  car  owner's  interest, 
too,  and  cover  the  country  with  Service  Stations  for 
the  proper  care  of  their  equipment. 

"All  these  are  real  values  in  the  car  a  man  buys  and  it 
-is  good  if  he  finds  out  about  them  before  he  does  so." 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC  8C  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Automotive  Equipment  Department 
Sales  and  Service  Headquarters:  82  Worthington  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

W^^stinghouse 


Use  Only  Genuine  Parts.    Beware  of  Parasite  Parts-Makers 


(C  \V.  E.  &  M.  Co.  1922 
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Soft  Gums 

Made  hard  and  firm 

IX addi' ion t  )  promotir.g  gum  healtli, 
Pyorrlnx-i(ic  Powder  thorousrlily 
deans  and  polishes  the  teeth.  It  re- 
moves the  mucoid  films  which  harden 
and  form  tartar.  Tartar  is  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 

The  value  of  Pyorrhocidc  Powder  as  a 
remedial  dentifrice  is  due  in  part  to  its 
medicition  with  Dentinol,  a  germ-kill- 
ing and  healing  agent  widely  used  hy 
the  dental  profession  in  t  he  treatmeiitff 
pyorrhea.  Pyorrhocide Powder  toi  es  up 
the  gums,  stimulates  their  hloodcirculi- 
tion,  helps  to  make  them  hard  and  firm. 

See  your  dentist  regularly — use  Pyor- 
rhocide Powder  daily — acd  you  can 
avoid  loss  of  teeth  from  pycrrhea. 
The  economical  dol- 
li.r  package  contains 
six  months' 
supply.  At 
all  druggists 
and  dental 
supply 
houses. 

Buy  a 

package 

today 


i  ^■"^^^'^ 


The  Dentinol  & 

H)orrl,ocide  Co. 

Inc. 

Sol*    DistTihutora 

WSO  Broadway 

New  York 


Sold  hif 

Druqijisls 

Everifwhere 


M  ORDIR  Of  BOOKfEllOWS. 


2y>0  membtTs  the  world  over.  Pub- 
•*•  lifthea  Th^  S'*-p  Ixittd^r.  monthly, 
free  Ui  mfmbcrn:  also  b<Mik9  in  limited  eiiiti<ins,  Vt'm-v  poen  y  con- 
t<^tfl.  Many  other  bookly  ai-tivitics.  One  dollar  per  yrar.  FLORA 
WARREN  SEYMOUR,  Clerk,  4917  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, III. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

Bronze  Crartsmen  for    30  Years- — Free  Book  D 

The  Flour  City  Crnamental  Iron  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Earn8% 


Make  Your 
Money 

ENORMOUS  demands  for  capital  in 
developing  legitimate  business  make  in- 
terest rates  high  in  Miami.  First  mortgages 
on  choicest  improved  property  bear  89f  • 
Well  knov^n  financial  houses*  invest  their 
funds  in  Miami  at  8  %.  You  can  do  the  same 
and  be  absolutely  safe.  Find  out  all  the  facts 
and  judge  for  yourself.  Send  for  our  booklets 
"Making  Money  Earn"  and  "Opportunity." 

MIAMI  MORTGAGE  &  GUARANTY  TO. 
1V11/\1V11  MIAMI  FLORIDA 

*  Samta  given  on  rtqutsi 


extent  in  an  engine  cylinder  without  pr^-- 
igniting  than  can  an  explosive  inLxture  of 
sjasoline  ^apor  and  air.  For  a  ten-  to 
tifteen-horse-poAver  four-cycle  stationary 
engine  a  compression  pressure  of  seventy 
l)0uuds  per  square  inch  "nas  found  to  be 
the  ina.xiinum  that  could  he  used  for  gaso- 
line engines  and  a  hundred  and  eighty 
])ouuds  for  alcohol  mi.xtures.  This  inaxi- 
iiuim  pressure  in  either  case  is  the  most  ad- 
\autageous  from  the  standpoint  of  fuel 
economy. 

The  generaJ  alcohol  engine  is  or  can  be 
so  designed  or  constructed  to  be  equal  to 
the  gasoline  engine  in  adaptability  to 
service.  A  gasoline  engine  with  a  compres- 
sion pressure  of  seventy  pounds  but  other- 
wise ■well  suited  to  the  economical  use  of 
alcohol  will  have  10  per  cent,  larger  avail- 
able horse-power  when  using  alcohol  than 
when  using  gasoline.  When  fuels  are  used 
in  engines  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  the 
maximum  a^"ailabIe  horse-power  of  an 
alcohol  engine  working  at  the  pressure  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  is  30  per  cent, 
greater  than  a  gasoline  engine  working  at 
seventy  pounds  pressure,  having  the  same 
cylinder  diameter,  stroke  and  speed. 

Alcohol  diluted  with  water  in  any  pro- 
portion from  denatured  alcohol,  which 
contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  water,  to 
mixtures  containing  abotit  as  much  water 
as  denatured  alcohol,  can  be  tised  in  gaso- 
line and  alcohol  engines  if  they  are  prop- 
erly equipped  and  adjusted. 

The  hazard  iuAohed  in  storai,o  and 
handling  is  far  greater  with  gasoline  than 
with  alcohol,  as  burning  alcohol  can  be 
extinguished  with  water — not  so  gasoline. 

In  regard  to  general  cleanliness,  such  as 
absence  of  smoke  and  disagreeable  odors, 
alcohol  has  many  adAantages  o\ev  gasoline 
or  kerosene  as  a  fuel.  The  exhaust  from 
an  alcohol  engine  is  ne^er  clouded  with 
black  or  grayish  smoke  as  is  the  exhaust  of 
a  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine  when  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  is  incomplete,  and 
it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  clouded  with  a  bluish 
smoke  when  a  cylinder  oil  of  too  low  a  fire 
test  is  used  or  an  excessive  amount  sup- 
plied, as  is  so  often  the  case  with  a  gasoline 
engine.  The  odors  of  denatured  alcohol 
and  the  exhaust  gases  from  an  alcohol 
engine  are  also  not  likely  to  be  as  olmoxious 
as  the  odor  of  gasoline  and  its  products  of 
combustion. 

Very  few  alcohol  engines  are  being  used 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time; 
and  little  has  been  done  toward  making 
them  as  adaptable  as  gasoline  engines  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Aarious  classes  of 
service.  P^ngines  for  stationary,  marine, 
and  traction  service,  automobiles,  motor 
trucks,  and  motor  railway  cars  designed 
especially  to  use  denatured  alcohol  have, 
however,  been  tried  with  considerable 
success.  - 

This  report  was  written  in  1911  and 
1912  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
At  that  time,  alcohol  was  far  more  expen- 
si\e  than  gasoline.  To-day  we  would 
guarantee  to  manufacture  alcohol  at  any 
])lace  under  the  sun  for  very  much  less  than 
the  price  of  gasoline. 

Alcohol  can  very  favorably  compare  as 
a  fuel  with  gasoline,  being  a  cleaner  and 
safer  fuel  which  can  be  manufactured  at 
any  place.  It  is  less  disagreeable  to  oper- 
ate, and  poisoning  by  improper  air  supply 
when  running  the  engine  in  a  closed  room 
does  not  exist,  while  many  fatal  accidents 
have  occurred  with  gasoline  engines. 
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There  is  something 
fine  about  it 


i^'iehiZ      ^m.DEMUTH&Cq 

smoke  sKops  NEW  YORK 


P/XTFNTQ  INVENTORS  should  -nte  for 
■-  m  K.i-1  I  ,^.    p^^^  (,^j^^  g^^^^  ^^^  RECORD 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  slcetxh  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS   &  CO. 
759    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 

IINJVFNT'OR  Q  Who  desire  t  >  secure  paientshould 
ii-*  V  L^iy  1  V^rvo  „.rjte  for  our  siii<le  l>ook  "HOW 
TO  GET  VOLR  PATENT."  Send  iiimlel  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  gi\-e  opinion  of 
its  patentable  Daiiire. 
RANDOLPH  &   CO..   Depi.  171.  Washington,  D.  C, 

>.T.ooo  TO  >■:!■-,. OOP  A   ^  far 

A  disTiified  profession  for  men  and  wompn  Fecome  an  expert  In- 
surance Salei^man  in  a  few  inunths.  Lenin  at  home  in  spare  time. 
No  investm'  nt  but  y  ur  fime.  No  previous  experience  necessary. 
Many  earn  $5,000  to  5L'r>. 001)  per  Fear.  Karninrs  unlimited.  I'osttion.s 
cnara-teed  uraduaris.  Write  for  free  parlictilars.  NATIONAL 
rNSURANCE  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION.  Desk 
210,    2728  ■  13th    ST.,     N.  W..  WASHINGTON.     D.  C. 

GO  INTO  BUSINESS  g^^ 

Specialty  Candy  Factory*    in  your  community.  ,He    furnish    every- 
thing'. Monry-makioff  opportunity  unlimited.  Kith cr  men  or  women* 
Bigfandy  Itooklet  h>pe.    Wnte  for  it  today.    Dont  put  it  cfT  ! 
W.  Pi.LYER  RAG5DALE.       Drawer   38.     CAST  CHANGE,  N.J. 
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REASONS   WHY 

You  should  know  about 
our    extra  income   plan 


FIRST  You  can  increase  your 
income  every  week 
without  interfering  with 
your  present  occupation. 

SECOND  You  can  do  it  easily  in 
your  spare  time  by  our 
plan  without  leaving 
your   own  community. 

THIRD  You  can  sa\'e  money 
and  have  more  to  spend 
without  any  invest- 
ment except  your  time. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  digni- 
fied. Xo  experience  is  necessary. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars 
which  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail.    You  assume  no  obligation. 

TheJiterdijD^est 

DEPT.  112 

354-360  Fourth  -Ave.,  Xtw  York 
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It  requires  less  air  for  complete  com- 
bustion and  as  it  is  able  to  witlistand  a 
greater  compression  its  thermal  etTieicuey 
is  .")()  jH'r  cent,  greater  than  that  of  gas()lin(>. 
The  hazard  of  storing  alcohol  is  l(>ss  tiian 
Avhen  storing  gasoline^,  and  burning  alcohol 
is  extinguishable  with  water.  It  has  a 
more  staple  chemical  comi)osition  tlian 
petrol,  which  is  not  a  pure  chemical  com- 
])ound  but  a  mi.xture  of  a  large  number  of 
compounds  and  therefore  its  ])roperties 
can  not  be  definitely  stated  as  they  \ary 
from  ease  to  ease.  While  alcohol  has  only 
.6  of  the  calorific  power  of  gasoline  it  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  that  ont^third  of  its 
weight  is  oxygen  and  therefore  it  needs 
not  to  be  doped  or  energized  as  gasoline, 
which  is  entirely  void  of  oxygen.  The 
higher  temperature  of  spontaneous  ignition 
of  alcohol  allows  the  use  of  greater  com- 
pression without  pre-ignition  than  when 
gasoline  is  used.  Alcohol  possesses  a  higher 
specific  gravity  than  gasoline,  which  is  a 
fact  favorable  to  the  alcohol  when  bought 
by  the  volume  measure.'  Since  alcohol 
requires  less  air  for  its  combustion  the  loss 
of  heat  by  the  exhaust  is  less. 

Alcohol  is  the  only  fuel  that  can  be 
prepared  without  drawing  or  exhausting 
existing  natural  resources,  therefore  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  amount  that  can  be  made 
available.  Alcohol,  due  to  its  wider  range 
of  explosion,  can  be  efficiently  operated 
even  at  incomplete  combustion  due  to 
improperly  adjusted  carburetors.  Mix- 
tures of  a  solution  of  naphthalene,  alcohol, 
and  kerosene  are  cheap  and  a  very  effective 
fuel  and  have  been  used  in  large  quantities 
in  Germany  before  and  during  the  war. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  reports  that  automobiles 
and  launches  belonging  to  the  state  of  Per- 
nambuco  are  now  successfully  using  alcohol 
as  fuel.  All  of  which  conclusively  proves 
that-  alcohol,  in  spite  of  its  low^  vapor 
pressure  which  causes  the  alcohol  engine 
to  be  started  with  difficulties  after  standing 
idle  for  a  few  hours,  is  a  fuel  that  will  find 
general  use  in  the  near  future.  To  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  starting  the  alcohol 
engine,  the  alcohol  had  been  mixed  with 
benzine,  benzol,  toluol,  and  other  chemical 
liquid  explosives.  The  best  and  most 
efficient  of  all  of  those  products  is  ether. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  motor 
fuel  is  very  simple,  the  etherization  equip- 
ment is  not  complicated  and  can  be  in- 
stalled at  every  distillery  at  a  very  small 
expense  on  short  notice.  Therefore,  we 
believe  that  everj-  distillery  will  have  in  the 
near  future  such  an  outfit  and  sugar  manu- 
facturers in  general  will  take  steps  to 
utilize  their  molasses  in  the  manner  hereto- 
fore described  if  they  intend  to  put  their 
plants  on  such  remunerative  basis  as  was 
the  case  in  the  past;  and  the  sooner  they 
realize  that,  the  better  for  their  stock- 
holders. 

All  people  interested  in  sugar  know  the 
great  damage  caused  and  loss  suffered  by 
the  many  fires  occurring  in  the  cane-fields. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  importance  of 
crushing  such  cane  immediately  unless  very 
heavj^  losses  in  yields  -nill  occur,  which  loss 
might  amount  to  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
original  sugar  content  of  the  cane  when 
harvesting  is  delayed  over  fifteen  days. 
The  majority  of  this  loss  in  sugar  could  be 
saved  if  distilleries  w^ere  available  and  in 
such  installations  this  burnt  cane  could  be 
utilized  to  verv-  great  advantage  to  manu- 
facture alcohol  or  motor  fuel,  saving  the 
potash  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words, 
cane  juice  can  be  directly  fermented  just  as 
diluted  molasses,  and  one  fire  in  the  cane- 
field  will  pay  for  the  whole  installation  of 
the  distillerj'  and  motor-fuel  plant. 


Xjontrolled  Heat      _^ 

-youU  agree  with  the  Palmers/ 

"QEE  THIS?"  said  Mr.  Palmer  tapping  the  valve,  ''One 
O  finger  regulates  the  amount  of  steam  in  the  radia- 
tor. Gives  as  much  or  as  little  heat  as  you  want  in  any 
room .  And  because  the  heat  is  only  generated  as  needed , 
there's  never  a  bit  of  fuel  w^asted.  That's  why  our 
coal  bills  are  so  low  and — ." 

"It's  wonderful  for  me, too,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Palmer, 
"If  I  want  more  heat  in  the  nursery  for  the  baby's  bath, 
all  I  have  to  do  is  touch  the  valve.  Or  if  a  room  gets 
too  warm,  I  can  partially  shut  off  the  heat  without  even 
leaving  the  room  or  opening  the  window." 

"Yes!",  concluded  Mr.  Palmer,  "We  think  Hoffman 
'Controlled  Heat'  is  as  big  an  improvement  over  ordi- 
nary heating  systems  as  electric  light  is  over  gas." 

And  you'll  agree  with  the  Palmers  if  you  investigate 
carefully,  compare  "Controlled  Heat"  with  other  sys- 
tems, and  ask  the  opinion  of  your  Heating  Contractor. 

Send  to-day  for  the  interesting  illustrated  booklet, 
"Controlled  Heat." 

Hoffman  Specialty  Co.,  inc. 

Main  Office  ar.d  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

Hoffman 

Equipment 

Wdr  Vapor  heat  control 
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"Never  Neglect 
a  Break  in  the  Skin ' ' 

Little  skin  hurts  are  always  liable  to 
infection.  Protect  them  with  New- 
Skin. 

This  easily-applied  liquid  forms  a 
covering  that  keeps  genns  out  of  tl;e 
wound  and  helps  the  injured  place 
to  heal. 

Keep  Xew-Skin  on  hand  for  emer- 
f'encies. 

15c.  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

XEWSKIX  COMPAXl' 

NEW  YORK    TORONTO    LONDON 

"SeVcr  Seglect  a  Break  in  tlie  Skin" 


YOU  CAN 


l.;i\c  a  lMi.>ii.(-ss-i.rofeft- 
eiunol  iuiir  ouii  au^leam 
bit'  uicoiiie  in  service  fees- 
A  New  system  of  foot  correctiou:  rea^lily  learDe<l  by 
Biiyouc  at  home  in  a  few  wecKS  Easy  terms  for  training, 
oiieinn^-i  cverywliere  w  :tli  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
Xorapital  re'inired  oryoodsto  I)  uy.no  agency  or  soliciting. 

A(Ure«s  Slephenton  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mast. 

CONVERSATION  r'NSfioVT?siv^T 

by  Marj-  Greer  Conklin.  .Ka  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  happy  quotations.  Cloth.  SI.OO;  by  mail.  si.OS. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLSCOMPANY,  354-360Fourth  Ave., N.Y 


l-Sjjiiially  cnii - 
live  ior  long  dis- 
tant calling — 
made  of  glass — 
easily  cleaned 
and  installed. 

30  day  money  back  guarantee 

From  your   stationer,  supply  dealer 
or  postpaid  on  receipt  oi  price,  Jl.OO 

THE  COlVn  L\3CRAT0RIES 

S73  W.  WiskiB^tjD  Elvd.,  Ckia^o.  III. 


THE  WO.NDERFLL    WHISPERI.NG 
MOUTHPIECE"  for  TELEPHONES 
In  .bles  talkine  freely  with  low 
natural  voice — no  strain  >ci  dis- 
tinctly heard— ever>'  advantage  of 
lx>ot!i     tele- 
plior,  e-conver- 
sations  arc  not 
overiieard. 

.A  scientific 
marvel  and  a 
positive  com- 
fort    in     tele- 

1,1,'.-;-" 
!■■■ 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

French  Grammar 
Made  Clear 

By  ERNEST  DIM  NET 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris 

A  new  grammar  for  ."sr"-     ■;  ---l  rolleees,  made 

up  on  a  new  plan  wlilrli  I  to  t>e  of  help 

to  the  pupil  by  civlni:  t.i  ^  that  he  mu5l 

.1   .Ml    t!,iix>  that   arc  un- 

Two  of  the  outstanding 

i  'irr  rf  rrVr.-i=p=  o[  the  very 

I  r.  -;  (i,liia;;c  in  1»<.  i  and  long 

li-t.-<  (if  Krenrh  and   1  :il  phrases 

•  iiihrarlng  many  ot  • 

Ijmo.  Cloth.  S51  paga.  tl  .60  net:  hy  mail,  tl  y:i 
IWK  t  WItaiAllS  (OINNY  3S4-3M  fiath  kn..  Ro  Twk 


SCIENCE  AND  LXVEMION 

Continued 


FOODS  GETTING  PURER 

rpOOD-ADULTERATIOX  is  becoming 
-'-  rare,  owing  to  efficient  Government 
inspection,  says  Johxi  P.  Street,  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners'  Association,  Indianapolis, 
writing  in  Hospital  Management,  Chicago. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  in  1906  the  "nhole  question  of 
food  adulteration,  he  tells  us,  has  under- 
gone a  decided  change.  Whereas  formerly 
the  purchaser  was  more  than  likely  to 
receive  sophisticated  foods,  often  contain- 
ing ingredients  actually  dangerous  to 
health,  to-day  food  adulteration  in  the 
strict  sense  has  become  a  matter  of  aca- 
demic interest  rather  than  one  \-itaU_\- 
affecting  the  health  of  our  people.  Certain 
classes  of  foods,  often  compounds,  fre- 
quently must  be  classified  as  illegal  be- 
cause of  errors  in  labeling.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  most  of  our  food  prod- 
ucts show  a  gratif%-ing  increase  in  purity. 
In  future  we  shall  simply  ha^e  to  see  that 
all  of  our  food  shall  be  made  from  good, 
sound  raw  material,  and  that  the  manu- 
facture, sale  and  handling  of  foods  shall  be 
conducted  in  a  sanitary  manner.  Writes 
:Mr.  Street: 

A  rcAiew  of  the  situation  in  Connecticut 
cohering  a  period  of  eighteen  years  shows 
that  we  examined  26,102  samples  of  food, 
and  that  among  the  simple  foods  the  free- 
dom from  adulteration  increased  from  59 
to  90  per  cent.,  while  among  the  compound 
foods  the  increase  was  from  27  to  only  3-1 
per  cent.  However,  we  already  stated, 
this  lack  of  purity  in  the  compound  foods 
was  due  chiefly  to  technical  adulteration 
and  reflected  on  the  quality  of  the  product 
rather  than  on  its  healthfulness. 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the 
problem  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  purchase  of  food  in  the  home  or  the 
institution  is  rarely  connected  with  food 
adulteration.  Unadulterated  food,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  phase  of  the  food  problem. 
Perfectly  good,  nutritious  and  wholesome 
food  may  go  to  the  food  manufacturer,  and 
by  faulty  processes,  slovenly  methods  or 
insanitarj'  practises  be  rendered  less 
nutritious  and  wholesome,  or  in  extreme 
cases  become  dangerous  to  the  consumer. 
On  the  other  hand,  food  may  be  prepared 
commercially  Anth  even,-  attention  to 
sound,  raw  material,  projjer  manufacturing 
ttM^hnique.  and  the  best  modern  sanitary 
practise;  it  may  leave  the  factory-  or  pack- 
ing-house a  safe  and  wholesome  food  in 
every  particular,  and  yet  be  rendered  un- 
safe and  unwholesome  by  careless  handling 
in  the  institution,  or  private  home  where 
it  is  consumed.  Such  a  condition  is  moro 
imvalent  among  "fresh"  foods  that  go  to 
the  consumer  in  their  natural  condition,  or 
which  undergo  no  manufacturing  process. 
In  fact,  foods  of  this  class  are,  generally 
speaking,  by  far  a  greater  source  of  danger 
than  processed  foods,  for  the  latter  have 
usually  undergone  a  cooking  process  that 
very  greatly  incr(>as(>s  their  margin  of 
safety.  The  ins;mitary  refrigerator  in  the 
home  or  institution  is  probably  the  most 
common  source  of  food  infection,  and  too 
much  attention  can  not  Vie  given  to  make 
and  keep  it  clean  and  sweet. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

WANTS    DISTRICT 
SALES  MANAGERS 

Only  men  who  can  earn  in  excess 
of  $5,000  annually  can  qualify.  Pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  those  men 
who  know  how  by  actual  experience  to 
train  salesmen  in  selling  direct  to  the 
consumer.  Also,  those  selected  must  be 
trustworthy  and  possess  ability  to  in- 
spire the  confidence  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men employed  to  serve  our  customers. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  The 
Literary  Digest  has  been  sold  by  mail 
to  our  subscribers.  Nearly  a  million 
are  now  buying  it  in  this  manner. 
Our  plan  provides  for  a  new  service 
to  our  customers  without  additional 
cost  to  them.  And  our  District  Sales 
Managers  can  build  a  permanent  and 
profitable  business  on  the  commission 
basis  by  the  methods  we  teach  them. 

To  be  considered  for  an  appoint- 
ment, applicant  must  sell  his  services  by 
first  letter,  after  which  a  personal  inter- 
view may  be  arranged.  Replies  should 
contain  a  brief  but  complete  record  of 
experiences  present  and  previous  earn- 
ings; age,  and  the  names  of  three  indi- 
viduals who  will  vouch  for  applicant's 
character  and  ability.  Mail  your 
letter  to  Circulation  Director, 

TheltterdrxD^st 

Box   1770 
"54-'6o  Fourth  .\ve.  New  York 


To  \'i  in  Friends,  Fame, 
and  Fortune 

Why  do  some  deserving  nen  fail  in  bi:siness? 
Why  are  some  handsome,  weli-educ.ited  n  e.i  un- 
popular in  social  life?  What  is  the  reai  secra  o[ 
achieving  pei'so(ial  success? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  pertinent  questops 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue  are  au.swered  li>  that 
popular  inspirational  writer,  H.  Addiugton  B-ute, 
in  his  invigorating  and  fascinating  new  book —  . 

SELF-DEYELOP^IEXT 

.\  nronderfullv  clear-cut  analysis,  in  plain,  con- 
versational Eni-'lish,  of  certain  u.ental  3ct:on.s  an.l 
reiction.s,  every  pai;e  radiating  (ncouraeemenl  and 
help/uinejs  for  ambitious  men  and  wonien. 

It  explains  how  you  may  develop  will  powe-, 
raetnory.  poise,  and  personalit.\  :  elaborates  0:1  the 
simple  methods  all  musi  adopt — and  which  are  fast/ 
to  adopt — to  achieve  murked  success  in  soi-ial  and 
business  life:  visualizes  the  insidious  pitfalls  that 
must  be  avoided — and  which  are  east/  to  aroid  after 
he  points  them  out. 

All  that  Mr.  Bruce  advisea  will  appeal  to  you. 
You'll  Imou-  he's  right!  .And  eve.^yone  who  t  .kes 
his  advice  will  be  i^etter  ible  to  win  friends,  f;  n.e, 
and  fortune  and  to  get  all  the  gooj  out  of  life  thi^t 
life  has  to  ofTer. 

"Gives  an  illuminating  explanation  of  real  success 
and  the  courses  to  toUow  in  its  attainmen. ' ' — Descra 
News,  Salt  Lake  Ciiv- 

'•.\ny  young  man  who  refuses  to  he  stimulatel 
.anil  inspired  through  reading  a  l>oo;c  like  this  needs 
to  alter  his  viewjioint  in  life." — Star,  Toronto. 

12mo.  Cloth.    342  pp.  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 
Funk  &  Wa;nalls  Company.  354  Fourth  Arc.  New  Y'ork 


•'When  Knights  Were  Bold" 

If  you  lingiTol  over  the  thriUiiit;  roniau"i  s 
and  the  othor  coloraturc  travel  tales  told  by 
Sir  Frederick  Treves.  Bart.,  in  "The  Riviera 
cf  the  Corniche  Koad"  and  hi.s  other  books, 
you  surely  will  eujoy  his  latest  works — ^just 
from  the  prt-ss — 

The  Lake  of  Geneva 

with  its  ciuaint  and  ruinous  personalities — 
some  famous,  some  quit*  infamous — and  the 
strange  adventures  that  made  hi.story  and 
pos-iip  centurit>s  ago  in  the  pictiu-esque  towns 
clustering  clo.se  to  the  Lake.  You  will  learn 
the  interesting  slor.v  of  IJonivard.  the  prisoner 
of  Chillou,  and  his  wives— -quite  different 
from  the  Bonivard  immortalized  by  Byron; 
about  the  daring  of  the  pretty  and  pert  Lady 
Bonne  of  Cra.ssier.  the  love  story  of  Mtullerie. 
the  legends  of  Kipi)aille.  the  escapades  of 
Madame  de  Wareiis  who  was  a  wife  when 
fourteen,  the  tragedy  of  Beauregard,  the 
startling  experience  of  Marie  .\imee  with 
an^sels  at  Evian.  al>out  the  Geneva  of  CaUin. 
of  Voltaire,  of  Madame  de  Sta^l.  which  the 
Savoyards  tried  to  steal  one  night — a  story 
the  (Genevans  still  proudly  tell  to  touri.sts. 

Sir  Krederl'k  has  fully  maintained  his  reputation 
,i.s  a  fascinating  descriptive  writer  in  this  book. 
360  pages,  besides  70  pages  of  (lOO)  photographic 
Illustrations.     Map  supplement. 

Mtdium  Sro  Cloth,  tG  net:  t6  30.  postpaid. 
f U«  t  WHWmiS  r«f  MIY.  f ih  .  3  54-)  69  fMftli  Avme,  Kfw  Y«rt 


Tlio  Fodoral  Moat  Tnspoction  Art 
prat'tical'y  assures  Iho  coiisuincr  tlial  the 
meat  ho  buys  is  sound,  is  froo  from  patlio- 
jrcuio  orp:anisms,  and  is  paokod  in  a  eloan 
and  sanitary  ])a('kiiij;-liouso  l>v  ol(>an 
workers,  froo  from  infcetious  or  contafjiious 
diseases.  Ciovernmont  inspoclod  meat  is 
sound  and  "wholosomo  Avh(>n  it  loaves  tlie 
packing-house,  practioally  -without  excei)- 
tion,  and  in  the  transportation  of  tlu>  meat 
products  from  one  State  to  anotliei,  the 
Government  still  nuiintains  a  careful  Avatch 
that  the  product  on  ■which  it  has  plac(>(l 
its  stamp  of  ai)pro\-al  is  not  alloAvod  to 
deteriorate  during  transit  due  to  careless 
or  uninteliig-ent  handling.  Once  in  the 
local  market  the  responsibility  for  its 
proper  keeping  rests  on  the  wholesak^  ami 
retail  dealers,  under  the  super\-ision  of  tlie 
State  or  municipal  authorities.  When  tlu> 
meat  is  not  government  inspected,  as  in 
the  case  of  local  slaughterhouses,  inade- 
quate super^^sion  may  cause  a  distinct 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  consumer. 
But  no  matter  how  much  care  is  exercised 
bj^  Federal,  State  or  municipal  authorities, 
the  responsibility  for  the  proper  kee])ing 
and  final  preparation  of  the  meat  rests 
very  largely  on  the  ultimate  consumer, 
just  as  with  all  other  classes  of  foods. 

IMany  safeguards,  likewise,  are  throAvn 
around  the  production  and  sale  of  mi'.k. 
Unfortunately,  however,  raAv  milk  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  infection  and,  in  spite 
of  official  inspection,  sickness  due  to  con- 
taminated milk  is  not  infrequent.  Here 
again  all  the  advantage  gained  by  official 
supervision  of  the  production  and  handling 
of  the  milk  may  be  lost  through  improper 
care  after  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

In  most  of  our  progressive  States,  sani- 
tary codes  are  in  operation  ■which  in  a 
measure  safeguard  our  food  products 
during  the  various  stages  of  manufacture 
and  sale.  There  are  so  manj-  food  manu- 
facturing plants,  so  many  warehouses,  so 
man}'  shops,  however,  that  proper  official 
sanitary  control  of  food  establishment  is 
almost  impossible  because  of  the  cost  in- 
volved. In  this  connection  it  is  an  inter- 
esting sign  of  the  times  that  certain  indus- 
tries are  realizing  the  importance  of  a 
strict  sanitary  control  in  their  manufac- 
turing processes,  due  in  part  to  their  appre- 
ciation of  their  obligation  to  the  consumer 
to  produce  clean  products  packed  bj'  clean 
people  in  a  clean  factory,  and  in  part  due 
to  their  con^dction  that  any  food  producer 
who  is  not  willing  to  meet  such  require- 
ments is  a  detriment  to  the  industry  and  is 
entitled  to  no  place  in  their  counsels  or  in 
their  trade  associations.  The  National 
Canners'  Association  already  has  taken 
such  a  stand  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
baking  industry  is  contemplating  a  similar 
system  of  self -inspection,  so  that  more  and 
more  the  consumer  will  be  able  to  buy  pre- 
pared foods  with  the  assurance  that  the 
manufacturer  has  done  everj'thing  in  his 
power  to  render  his  product  safe  and  whole- 
some and  worthy  of  confidence. 


One  to  Practise  On. — Young  Wife — 
"The  trained  nurse  is  going  to  teach  me 
how  to  give  the  baby  its  bath." 

Young  Husband — (anxiously) — "Don't 
you  think  we'd  better  send  out  and  hire 
another  baby?" — Life. 


Yes,  but  What? — A  Ford  ear  has  been 
found  outside  the  house  from  which  it  was 
stolen  a  year  ago.  No  doubt  there  was 
some  good  reason  for  this  delay. — Punch 
(London). 
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Money  saved  by  buying 
pipe  tiiis  fall 

'T^HE  old  habit  of  buying  pipe  In  the  spring  and  summer 
A  months  Is  an  expensive  one — for  both  the  maker  and  the 
user  of  pipe. 

This  advertisement  is  published  to  explain  to  pipe  buyers 
how  they  can  profit  by  placing  their  orders  this  fall. 

FzW/— The  very  fact  that  there  are  fewer  buyers  in  the  fall 
gives  those  who  do  buy  an  advantage. 

Second — The  cost  of  producing  pipe  Is  lower  in  the  fall  and 
winter  than  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Third — An  even  volume  of  production  for  the  pipe  manu- 
facturers, summer  and  winter,  will  in  the  long  run  reduce  the 
cost  of  pipe  the  year  around. 

Fourth — Pipe  is  more  easily  delivered  on  most  jobs  in  cold 
weather  because  of  the  firmer  condition  of  the  roads.  Even  If 
left  out  all  winter  Cast  Iron  Pipe  is  not  in  the  least  Injured  by 
exposure. 

Fifth — Buy  now  and  you  will  be  assured  of  prompt  deliveries; 
you  will  avoid  costly  delays,  disruption  of  extension  plans,  lay- 
ing off  of  pipe-laying  gangs  and  general  dissatisfaction.  Buy  now 
and  you  will  have  your  pipe  on  the  ground  when  you  want  it. 

And  be  sure  you  specify  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  is  the  standard 
pipe  for  water  and  gas  mains  and  for  many  industrial  purposes.  It  will 
give  you  service  measured  by  centuries.  The  first  Cast  Iron  Pipe  ever 
laid  is  still  on  duty  carrying  water  today,  after  more  than  250  years 
underground  in  the  Gardens  of  Versailles,  France. 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 


KM^l  IRON  PIPI 


S':nd  25c  today  jor  "Pipe  and  the 
Public  fJ  elf  are,"  an  illustrated, 
cloth-bound  book  of  value  to  every 
person  interested  in  '.cater  and  gas 
mains,  or  pipe  Jor  industrial  use. 
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INVESTMENTS    ▼    AND    t    FINANCE 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  SURPRIZES  ENGLAND 


1  Will  Put  My 
Insurance  in  Trust" 


w 


HEN  a  certain  business  man 
died,  about  two  years  ago,  his 
wife  received  a  considerable  sum  of 
insurance  money.  Knowing  little  about 
investments,  she  consulted  her  brother. 
He  recommended  that  she  purchase 
stock  in  the  company  of  which  he 
was  president. 

Last  year  the  business  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  The  widow's  in- 
come has  ceased,  and  her  principal  is 
practically  lost. 

Such  cases  as  this  point  the  -moral  that 
it  is  often  as  essential  to  provide  for  the 
future  protectiot7  of  insurance  money  as 
it  is  to  pay  the  premiums. 

One  of  the  many  important  services 
rendered  by  trust  companies  is  the  care 
of  life  insurance.  Trust  companies  are 
today  the  trustees  for  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  insurance  money. 

Your  insurance  can  be  made  pay- 
able to  a  trust  company  as  trustee. 
The  company  will  invest  and  distribute 
it  according  to  such  instructions  as 
you  leave,  by  which  you  can  provide 
for  many  possible  contingencies. 

The  trust  company  will  protect  your 
insurance  fund  by  all  the  safeguards 
with  which  it  surrounds  the  adminis- 
tration of  estates  and  trusts. 


Ask  a  I 

Trust  Company  i 

orwrite  to  the  address  below  ! 
for  the  booklets, "Safeguard- 
ing Vour  Family's  Future"* 
and  "Your  Wife  and  Youi  | 
Insurance."    If  you  intend 
that  the  money  you  leave  , 
shall  provide  family  protec- 
tion,   these     booklets     will 
interest  vou. 


TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN    BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
FIVE  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


'TpHE  American  fanner  is  an  extremely 
-*•  important  individual  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  in  these  days  when  Europe's  agri- 
cultural output  is  still  far  below  normal. 
A  correspondent  of  The  Economisl  CLondon) 
has  been  looking  through  recent  American 
farm  statistics  and  finds  certain  facts  which 
are  new  to  him  and  which  the  editor  of  The 
Economist  thinks  EngUsh  business  men 
ought  to  know.  The  large  number  of  ten- 
ant farmers,  the  amount  of  unimproved 
land  and  the  large  niunber  of  German 
farmers  in  our  best  agricultural  States  are 
three  facts  which  seem  to  have  somewhat 
surprized  the  English  investigator.  The 
first  important  circimistance  he  notes  is 
that  in  this  country  there  are  10.583,000 
adult  males  hving  by  agriculture.  "This 
is  of  itself  impressive."  Then,  he  con- 
tinues. 

We  find  that  there  are  4,034,000  labor- 
ers, a  striking  proportion  on  a  land  which 
most  of  us  figure  as  cultivated  by  owners 
of  the  soil  which  they  till.  Of  these 
4,034,000,  however,  it  is"  probable  that  a 
considerable  projxtrtion  are  sons  and  neph- 
ews of  the  owners,  for  the  Gov-ermnent 
classification  will  be  seen  to  include  three 
classes  only — the  owners,  or  yoemen,  who 
number  3.995,000;  the  tenant  farmers, 
2,454,000  in  number;  and  "all  others." 
There  would  be  great  and  real  gain  to  our 
essential  knowledge  of  the  agricultural 
problem  if  we  could  be  told,  not  of  the 
United  States  only,  but  of  European  coun- 
tries, including  our  own,  how  many  of 
those  li"\-ing  by  the  land  are  relatives  of  the 
owners  or  farmers. 

]Many  Englishmen  will  probably  be  sur- 
prized to  learn  that  there  are  now  2,454,000 
tenant  farmers  in  the  United  States;  that, 
in  fact,  there  is  in  existence  a  powerful  and 
numerous  class  preferring,  like  the  tj-pical 
British  farmer,  to  pay  rent  and  keep  his 
capital  as  material  Avherewith  to  stock  and 
cultivate  the  farm.  Mortgages  now  sub- 
sist on  29  per  cent,  of  U«ited  States  farms, 
and  so  far  from  the  great  war  profits  having 
been  devoted  to  paying  oflf  mortgages,  the 
extent  of  these  was  only  27  per  cent,  in 
the  year  before  the  war. 

The    American    cultivator    has    still    a 
truly  vast  task  before  him.     He  has  taken 
up  955.000.000  acres,  but  as  yet  only  507,- 
000,000  are  actually  cultivated.     Clearly 
there  is  an  almost  indefinite  area  for  ex- 
pansion.    A  separate  return  in  a  different 
buff  book  gives  the  cultivated  area  at  S2 
acres,  and  the  not-yet-improved  at  78,  on 
the  average  American  farm  of  150  acres.  | 
The  "not-yet-improved"  area  appears  to 
be  land  reduced  into  ]x>ssession  and  indi-  j 
vidual  ownership  or  tenancy,  but  not  yet  j 
regularly  tilled  or  laid  down  to  grass.     A  i 
good  deal  of  it  is  uncleared  woodland  not 
definitely  scheduled  as  forest. 

The  creatures  of  the  States  are  little  , 
known  outside  America,  but  it  may  be  , 
worth  noting  that  Iowa  is  the  champion 
State  for  pigs,  horses,  beef  cattle  and 
poultry,  a  commanding  position,  tho 
Texas  has  the  greatest  number  of  farmers 
327,000),   and    is    the   leading   State   for; 


wool;  California,  however,  has  the  greatest 
number  of  sheep  (2..500.000),  and  is  also 
the  great  honey  State.  In  timber  the  chief 
States  are  Louisiana  ('pines'*.  Washington 
("spruce  and  cedar),  Michigan  (maple  . 
The  returns  give  Wisconsin  as  "tht 
champion  hemlock  State,"  which  sounds 
strange  till  we  remember  that  the  Amer- 
ican hemlock  is  a  soft  wood  tree  and  a 
conifer. 

A  natural  result  of  English  settlers  pre- 
ferring Canada  as  under  the  flag  is  none 
the  less  in  some  respects  disconcerting. 
There  are  only  27,000  English-born  farmers 
in  America  to  141,000  Germans,  and  the 
three  Statts  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  ^lin- 
nesota  form  a  regular  German  enclave,  with 
4.5,000  Germans  to  2.800  Englishmen.  The 
State  where  Englishmen  predondnate  most 
is  Utah:  1.216  English  farm  there  to  only 
210  Germans;  and.  oddly  enough,  the 
Mormon  'missionaries"  have  special 
success  in  persuading  young  English- 
men to  settle  in  the  region  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

American  farming  is  not  increasing  the 
average  vield  of  any  crop  to  the  acre. 


GERMANY  AS  A  VILFLT.  INSOLVENT 

W''HILE  the  FVench  view-point  has  all 
along  been  that  the  bankruptcy 
Gemianj-  is  heading  for  is  quite  voluntary, 
and  that  the  piuTwse  of  it  is  to  defraud 
her  creditors,  there  has  been  an  apparent 
behef  on  the  part  of  British  officials  that 
Germany  is  really  hard  up.  Consequentlj-. 
observes  The  American  Banker,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  an  EngUsh  banking  house  of 
the  standing  of  Samuel  Montague  &  Co. 
take  the  French  view-point  in  a  recent  re- 
view of  the  foreign  exchange  situation. 
The  American  Banker  quotes  this  para- 
graph from  the  London  banker's  state- 
ment: 

Germany  has  scored  all  the  way.  She 
started  to  befool  the  "auslander"  even  be- 
fore the  Armistice  was  signed.  In  the 
early  part  of  1918  she  commenced  to  buy 
Bank  of  England  notes  and  United  States 
dollar  notes  in  Holland.  Switzerland  and 
Sweden.  Bank  of  England  notes  to  a  lai^e 
amount  were  bought  by  these  neutral 
countries,  which  were  able  to  sell  them  at 
astonishing  premiums  against  marks,  and 
since  then  Germany  has  exported  milliards 
and  milliards  of  herpapermoneyine.xchange 
for  huge  amounts  of  raw  materials  and  other 
commodities  and  foreign  currencies.  Her 
nationals  have  the  commodities  and  the 
foreign  currencies;  the  foreigner  has  the 
paper,  and  at  last  he  is  tired  of  the  game. 
Further,  the  German  Reich  has  vastly  re- 
duced its  debt  by  watering  the  mark,  and 
the  sterling  value  of  the  huge  amount  of 
Reichsbank  notes  in  circulation  (over  205 
milliards)  has  been  reduced  to  £23,500,000, 
against  which  the  State  Bank  holds  1,004.- 
8.58,000  gold  marks.  These  at  the  present 
market  price  are  worth  £54,000,000 — a 
surplus  reserve  of  £30,000,000— over  its 
note  liabilitv. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

So])tonil)(T  20. — (Jrcal  Britain  and  France, 
Avitli  Italy  assenting,  ajjrree  to  eali 
a  conference  of  eight  Powers  to  sot  Ik- 
immediately  the  Near  East  War  qnes- 
tion.  Meanwhile  the  British  Oovern- 
ment  ]>repares  for  an  attack  l)y  tiie 
Kemalist  forces. 

September  21. — Hamid  Bey,  the  Turkish 
Nationalist  representative  in  Constanti- 
noi>le,  says  that  Kemalist  forces  Avisli 
to  cross  the  Dardanelles  in  order  to  get 
into  Tlirace,  and  is  informed  by  Cieneral 
Harrington,  in  command  of  the  British 
forces,  that  an  advance  on  the  Straits 
would  mean  a  declaration  of  war.  Tli(» 
Dominion  delegates  to  tlie  League  of 
Nations  Assembly  send  a  joint  tele- 
gran\  to  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  Cleorge 
urging  submission  of  the  Near  East 
question  to  the  League. 

September  22. — An  official  statement  from 
the  British  Government  declares  that 
the  Dardanelles  must  be  neutralized 
and  open  for  free  na^^gation  to  all 
countries  of  the  world,  under  the  League 
of  Nations  or  some  other  effeeti\'e 
international  organization.  Great 
Britain,  the  statement  adds,  is  seeking 
nothing  for  herself. 

September  23. — The  British,  French  and 
Italian  Governments  agree  that  the 
Turks  shall  have  sway  oxer  Anatolia  and 
Tlu-ace  up  to  the  JMaritza  Ri\'er,  and 
possession  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
Straits  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  ask  for 
a  conference  of  Turkey,  Greece  and  the 
Allied  Powers  to  conclude  a  final  treaty 
of  peace.  M.  Vorovsky,  head  of  the 
So\'iet  Delegation  in  Rome,  says  Russia 
will  refuse  to  recognize  any  treaty  con- 
cerning the  Straits  which  is  concluded 
"nithout  her  consent. 

September  24. — Turkish  cavalry  forces 
cross  the  neutral  zone  at  Chanak,  but 
retire  after  a  conference  between  the 
commanders  of  the  Tvirkish  and  British 
forces.  Kemalist  officers  are  reported 
to  be  clamoring  to  be  led  against  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  Majority  and  the  Independent  So- 
cialist parties  in  Germany  heal  their 
differences  and  reunite  under  the  name 
of  the  United  Social  Democratic  Party, 
said  to  be  representative  of  11,000,000 
workmen. 

Georges  Carpentier,  heavyweight  cham- 
pion boxer  of  Europe,  is  knocked  out 
by  Siki,  a  Senegalese,  in  the  sixth  round 
of  what  was  to  have  been  a  twenty- 
round  bout. 

September  25. — Three  thousand  Turkish 
ca^'alrymen  have  occupied  Eren  Ke- 
keui,  on  the  southwestern  bank  of  the 
Dardanelles,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Chanak,  says  a  dispatch  from  Constan- 
tinople. 

September  26. — Nine  thousand  Greek 
troops  at  Salonica  and  sections  of  the 
Greek  Army  in  the  ^gean  Islands  and 
Thrace  are  reported  to  have  revolted 
and  to  have  demanded  the  abdication 
of  King  Constantine.  The  Cabinet 
resigns  and  martial  law  is  proclaimed 
in  Greece. 

Turkish  Nationalists  who  have  occupied 
the  neutral  zone  around  the  Dardanelles 
are  ordered  by  the  British  High  Com- 
mand to  A^-ithdraw  wathin  forty-eight 
'  hours.  Both  British  and  Turkish 
troops  are  reported  to  be  entrenching 
in  the  neutral  zone  from  Chanak  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles. 

The  Irish  Provisional  Government  noti- 
fies   the    Dail     Eireann    that    it     has 


Companions  in  Power 


For  Safety,  carry  a 
Basline  Autowline  in 
your  car  and  secure 
your  spare  tires  with 
Powersteel  Autow- 
lock.  Both  are  made 
of  Yellow  Strand. 


Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope — steel  strong 
— is  a  fitting  working  companion  for 
those  mammoth  steel  jaws  that  handle 
tons  of  coal,  sand,  ore  or  earth  with  such 
facility  and  such  apparent  ease. 

In  Yellow  Strand,  steel  jaws  find  the  certain  strength 
they  need  for  heavy  lifting,  the  elasticity  they  need  for 
withstanding  the  shocks  of  power  suddenly  applied, 
the  suppleness  they  need  for  bending  over  sheaves, 
sometimes  smaller  than  rope  of  such  great  strength 
might  be  expected  to  work  on  satisfactorily. 

The  strand  of  yellow  is  our  guarantee  of  uniform  qual- 
ity and  your  protection.  Write  "Yellow  Strand"' 
into  your  wire  rope  requisitions. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 


Branches:  New  York  aad  Seattle 


Factories:  St.  Lcuis  and  SeatUe 


Ifellow  Strand 

WIRE  ROPE 
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**My  dad's  a  pitcher.     He  gets  $15,000  a  year." 
*'My  dad's  an  actor.     He  makes  $50,000  a  year." 
"That  ainH  nothin'.     My  dad's  a  preacher  and  it 
takes  twelve  men  to  take  up  the  collection." 

— Atlanta  ConsUtuUon. 

Millions  Laughed  at  this  Joke 

Last  Week 

Do  you  find  it  amusing? 

It's  just  one  of  the  many  bits  of  wit  and  humor  being 
flashed  on  the  screen  in  leading  motion-picture  theaters 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  now  showing  The 
Literary  Digest's  short  reel  novelty, 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

Go  to  the  Theater  which  shows  "Fun  from  the  Press," 
for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  program  will  please 
you  as  much  as  "Fun  from  the  Press  "  will  amuse  you. 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest  Distributed  by  W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation 


THE  I.IT1.RARY  DIGEST 
Dfpt.  1 16.  :i54  Fourth  Av.  N.Y. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  too  can 
earn  money  to  help  pay  for  my 
education. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 


CULTIVATE   THIS    SMILE 


It  Bespeaks  Success 

Miss  Stella  Williams  of  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  is  a  Special  Representative  of  The 
Literary  Digest.  Her  ability  to  meet 
and  talk  to  people,  plus  her  irresistible 
smile  helps  her  to  earn  money  and  make 
many  friends. 

Her  story  is  a  brilliant  commentary 
on  the  girl  of  today.  She  has  acquired 
a  college  education,  supplemented  with 
post-graduate  courses  at  Columbia  and 
Chicago  Universities,  through  her  spare- 
time  earnings.  For  part-time  work  Miss 
Williams  has  earned  liberal  commissions 
this  month,  and  has  already  earned  a 
salary  check  as  well  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing this  advertisment. 

We  are  ready  to  assist  any  capable, 
energetic  young  woman  in  earning  the 
money  to  pay  for  her  education.  The 
work  is  pleasant  and  dignified.  No  ex- 
perience or  investment  is  necessary. 

On  the  appended  coupon  write 
TODAY  for  full  details  of  our  spare- 
time  offer  to  Special  Representatives. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


decided  to  erect  a  military  tribunal  to 
deal  w-ith  armed  opposition  to  the 
Free  State. 

Great  Britain  informs  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  that  she  is  ready  to 
guarantee  her  share  of  20  per  cent,  of 
the  Austrian  loan  of  520,000,000  gold 
crowTis. 

The  French  Foreign  Office  announces 
that  French  officials  on  the  scene  found 
nothing  sho^-ing  Turkish  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Smyrna  fire  and  that  it  pos- 
sesses damaging  testimony  of  misdeeds 
on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Army. 

The  French  Government  refuses  to  ratify 
the  Belgian-German  agreement  wherebv 
the  Reich  tenders  $67,500,000  in 
treasurv'  bonds  in  lieu  of  cash  to  satisfy 
the  remainder  of  the  1922  cash  repara- 
tions payments.  Belgium  had  accepted 
the  bonds. 

DOMESTIC 

September  20. — The  Senate  sustains  the 
President's  A-eto  of  the  soldiers'  bonus 
bill  by  a  vote  of  28  to  44,  a  two-thirds 
A'ote  being  needed  to  overcome  the 
veto.  The  House  voted  258  to  54  to 
oA'erride  the  veto. 

September  21. — President  Harding  signs 
the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Bill,  and 
the  new  law  goes  into  effect  Septem- 
ber 22. 

Judge  James  H.  Wilkerson,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Chicago,  ex- 
tends the  temporary  restraining  order 
in  the  Railway  Shopmen's  strike  for 
two  days  to  ^ve  more  time  to  hear 
argument. 

HertPi-  Ford  orders  all  his  industries  to 
reopen  at  midnight,  following  a  move- 
ment of  large  supplies  of  coal  to  Detroit. 
The  l-'ord  plants  have  been  closed  five 
days. 

September  22. — Congress  adjourns. 

President  Harding  calls  upon  all  the 
railroads  to  hold  a  "concentrated  drive  " 
for  thirty  days  to  provide  greater  trans- 
portation facilities  for  coal. 

September  23. — Federal  Judge  James  H. 
Wilkerson,  of  Chicago,  grants  a  pre- 
liminary injunction,  with  nation\\nde 
effect,  restraining  officials  of  the  Feder- 
ated Railway  Shop  Crafts  from  doing 
au>-thing  to  obstruct  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  Special  Grand  Jury  investigating  the 
Herrin  mine  murders  of  June  22  makes 
its  final  report  and  returns  a  total  of 
214  indictments  for  murder,  for  attempt 
to  commit  murder,  or  for  lesser  offenses. 
The  authorities  are  charged  with  failure 
to  protect  life  and  property,  and  the 
mine  oA\Tiers  are  criticized  for  risking 
the  danger  of  reopening  the  mines. 

Si.x  Armj-  men  are  killed  when  a  boml)ing 
plane  used  in  the  war  games  at  ^liue- 
ola,  L.  I.,  crashes  to  earth. 

September  26. — The  Cabinet  cautions  the 
Prohibition  XaA-j-  that  it  must  not  stop 
and  search  ships  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit  established  by  international 
law. 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  announces 
that  the  American  Government  is  grati- 
fied at  the  Allies  '  proposal  to  secure  the 
lilx?rty  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of 
JNIarmora  and  the  Bosporus,  as  well  as 
protection  of  racial  and  religious  mi- 
norities. 

Senator  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia, 
dies  suddenly  in  "Washington  in  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  > 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


To  decide  qiicslioiis  coiucruiiif,'  tin-  rorroci  ii-sc  of 
words  for  this  coliiinn,  the  Kuiik  &  NVa^,'iialls  New 
Slandard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arliilrr. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  Ci.  N.."  C^hicaKo.  HI. — "Can  yon  toll  \\\v 
brielly  what  principles  govern  the  choice  of  s|)ellinf; 
between  sirup  and  si/rxp-  (.nipsiiiuul  gipsi/.  hricnwHl 
briar,  iuui  bur  and  burr?  Also,  is  there  an.\  |)rin- 
oiple  involved  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the 
hyphen  in  such  words  as  to-duij  anil  lo-morrow?" 

The  etymologically  correct  si)ellinR  of  the  word 
sirup  is  sirup,  from  the  Old  French  strop,  Middle 
Low  German  sirup.  Middle  High  German  sirup, 
German,  Swedish,  and  Danish  sirup.  But  this 
is  the  liistory  of  English  usage  as  represented  by 
citations  from  English  works:  Trevisa,  1.3!)S 
[Manuscript,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford],  used 
suyripes.  The  same,  one  himdred  and  fifty  pages 
further  on,  strop.  Lanfranc,  1400,  sirup,  from 
which  date  we  take  our  form,  the  earliest  estab- 
lished form  in  English  that  harmonizes  with  the 
langxiage  from  which  we  tlrew  the  word,  that  is, 
the  French.  The  word  itself  was  derived  by  the 
French  from  the  Ai-abic  sharab.  The  spelling 
syrup  is  the  common  English  spelling,  while 
sirup  is  the  American  spelling  free  from  English 
influence. 

As  for  brier,  we  derive  the  term  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  brer.  The  Old  English  and  Middle  English 
spelling  was  brere.  The  form  briar  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  form  dating  from  the  16th  century. 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  1297,  used  brer;  Chaucer, 
1386,  breres;  Tre\-isa,  1398,  breer;  Spenser,  1.59.5, 
brere,  the  spelUng  favored  by  Tennyson;  see  his 
Poems,  edition  of  1830.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  the  form  brier  dates  from  1,545 — Brink- 
low's  "Lamentations,"  92;  "Do  briers  bring  forth 
figs?"  TMs  form  was  found  also  in  Spenser's 
"Shepherd's  Calendar,  '  1597;  in  the  Bible,  1611; 
Watts'  "Songs,"  1720;  Adam  Smith's  "'Wealth 
of  Nations,"  1776;  Byi-on,  1822;  Tennyson,  1847. 
The  form  briar  is  found  in  Shakespeare's  "All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,"  and  was  used  by  Addison, 
Southey,  and  Dean  Stanley.  The  word,  origmally 
a  monosyllable  in  speech,  has  under  the  influence 
of  the  poets  been  made  two  syllables,  and  the 
dissyllabic  pronunciation  is  supported  by  the 
form  bri-ar.  The  Anglo-Saxon  brer  is  monosyl- 
labic. The  Chaucerian  spelling  breres  is  a  plural 
form. 

With  reference  to  burr,  tliis  was  originally 
spelled  burre.  This  Middle  English  form  is  allied 
to  the  Scandinavian  borre;  French  bourre,  orig- 
inally spelled  in  English  burr,  but  altho  this 
earUer  form  dates  from  1330,  a  simpler  form,  bur. 
Introduced  about  1600,  has  prevailed.  In  Shake- 
speare's time  both  forms  were  in  use.  We  find 
bur  in  his  "As  You  Like  It  "  (dated  1600),  act  1, 
scene  3,  but  burre  in  his  "Measure  for  Measure" 
(dated  1603),  act  1,  scene  3.  Milton  favored 
bur  (1634);  see  his  "Comus,  "  line  350.  The  only 
explanation  that  we  can  give  for  the  deviation 
from  the  early  form  is  that  the  genius  of  the 
language  is  responsible  for  the  shorter  form. 
Some  one  may  very  justly  have  noted  that  as 
barre  was  cut  down  to  bar,  there  was  no  reason 
why  burre  should  not  be  cut  down  to  bur,  and 
promptly  adopted  the  form,  but  who  and  wl^en, 
history  telleth  not. 

As  to  the  word  gipsy,  this  is  derived  from 
Egyptian,  of  which  an  aphetic  form,  that  is,  a  form 
in  which  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is 
gradually  lost  or  dropped,  is  9jpf yaw.  The  form 
gipsy,  plural  gipsies,  dates  from  1640.  This  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  New  Standard  Dictionary,  and 
owes  its  recognition  to  the  fact  that  in  the  quota- 
tions collected  for  this  bo(,':  the  prevalent 
spelling  was  found  to  be  gipsi/.  Examining  the 
historical  data,  we  find  gipsy  in  u>e  as  long  ago 
as  1537  in  Ellis's  "Collection  of  Lord  Cromwell's 
Original  Letters."  Shakespeare  in  "As  You  Like 
It"  (1600),  act  5,  scene  3,  uses  gipsies;  Shirley. 
1632,  gipsie;  Milton,  1642,  gipsy,  and  Addison, 
1711,  gipsies.  The  alternative  torm.  gypsy,  altho 
found,  is  rare. 

With  reference  to  the  forms  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, these  woi'ds  were  originalb"  wi-itten  with- 
out any  hyphens  as  two  separate  wcrcis,  and  so 
occur  in  Wyclif's  translation  of  the  Bible  (Luke, 
chapter  13,  verse  32)  made  in  1382.  Coverdale 
in  1535  brought  about  confusion  by  writing 
"today  or  tomorrow,"  but  in  a  collection  of  the  minor 
poets  from  the  Vernon  Manuscripts  the  form 
"here  to-day  a'wey  to-morn"  has  been  found  by 
Dr.  Mui-ray.  Tliis  dates  from  1300.  /Elfric 
in  his  "HomiUes,"  which  date  from  the  year  1000, 
used  the  hyphen.  Shakespeare  five  hundred 
years  later  wrote  "to-day  and  tomorrow."  The 
dictionaries  of  to-day  all  indicate  the  hyphen  in 
'these  words,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  unanimous 
agreement  indicates  clearly  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  usage  is  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the 
hyphen. 

The  word  to-day  is  explained  as  meaning  "this 
day."  It  is  compounded  of  to.  preposition,  and 
day,  noun.  To  here  has  the  signification  of 
"for."  an  old  sen.se,  so  that  to-day  means  "for  the 
day";  to-night,  "for  the  night." 


BOSCH 


7/ie 
"Jrade 


I  G  N  ITI  ON 
STARTI  N  G 
LIGHTING 


THE  name  "Bosch"  and  the  American 
Bosch  Trade  Mark  on  the  Ijinition, 
Starting  and  Lighting  Units  arc  justifi- 
cation for  complete  confidence. 

Car  manufacturers  using  Boscli  Equip- 
ment have  extended  this  insurance  in  a 
sincere  endeavor  togive  the  utmost  in  those 
vital  and  generally  little-understood  units. 

Over  five  hundred  Bosch  Stations,  servicing 
over  four  million  Bosch  Units,  insure  life- 
long performance. 

Be  Satisfied!  Specify  Bosch! 

AMERICAN    BOSCH    MAGNETO    CORFN 

New  York       Springfield,  Mass.      Ctiicago 
Detroit  San  Francisco 


Model  15,  2000  lbs.  maxi- 
mum. Rapid  Transport, 
for  light,  fast  delivery. 
Equipped  with  cord 
tires,  electric  lights  and 
starter,  seat,  windshield, 
fenders  and  running 
boards,  motometer, 
speedometer,  bumper, 
extra  rim,  C  1  0  Q  (« 
and  carrier     ^  M.  ^  7  iJ 

Price  with  above  equip- 
ment and  body,  cab,  top, 
and  side  curtains  -  $1532 


Latest  addition  to  Transport  Fleet,  owned 
by  Wagner  Baking  Co.,  Detroit,  Micliigan 


Phenomenal  Maifcet  Built  onValues 

Transport's  record  sales  volume  is  the  logical  result  of  the  superior  values  em- 
bodied in  Transport — values  universally  recognized  by  motor  truck  distributors, 
as  well  as  the  truck  buying  public.  Leading  dealers  in  the  great  motor  truck 
centers — dealers  who  sell  only  proved  winners — are  rapidly  joining  Transport 
ranks,  because  they  foresee  a  constantly  growing  demand  for  transportation  of  such 
merit,  at  prices  below  the  pre-war  level.  Let  us  go  into  detail  with  you  about 
Transport  Frictionless  Trucks — the  construction  that  means  years'  more  service. 

Transport's  Fair  Prices 

[Chassis  Including  Electric  Equipment] 

Modell 5,  2000  lbs.  max.,  $1295  Model  55,  6000  lbs.  max.,  $2385 
Model  25,  3000  lbs.  max.,  $1495  Model  60,  7000  lbs.  max.,  $2585 
Model  35,  4000  lbs.  max.,  $1885       Model  75,  10,000  lbs.  max.,  S3485 

/.  o.  b.  Factory 
Write  us  for  "A  Questionnaire  for  Truck  Buyers."  Mention  capacity  you  need. 

Transport  Truck  Company,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Some  desirable  territory  is  open  to  dealers 

TRANSPORT 


TRUCKS 


Transport  is  a  Special- 
ized Truck- Every  Unit 
Nationally    Serviced  | 
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djAipoi/rJ:, 


oJi  serviceable 
companion 
Jor  you 

ersoll 


enci 


Simplified  to  eliminate  clogging  at 
the  point  and  tedious  reloading 
manipulation.  Improved  to  giv^e  you 
the  conveniences  of  double  length 
leads,  a  larger  lead  magazine,  and  a 
point  which  presses  in  for  protection 
when  you  have  finished  writing. 

Made  in  just  exactly  the  right  model 
for  your  particular  needs — at  an 
IngersoU  price. 

^^  THE  iNGERSOLL  DOLLAR— SI. 00 
^^        Of  rolled   Silver,  not  merely  Silver 

plated.     Short  with  ring,  full  length 

with  clip. 


o 


THE   INGERSOLL  GIFT— $3.00 

A  rich  Gold  pencil  of  finest  quality 
and  workmatuhip. 

THE  INGERSOLL  JUNIOR— 50c  to 
$2.00 

A  slender  little  pencil  for  the  hand- 
bag or  the  end  of  a  ribbon. 

THE    INGERSOLL    FEATHER- 
\VEIGHT-50c 

A  light  weight  Aluminum  pencil  for 
tireless  use.  Short  with  ring,  full 
length  with  clip. 


Your  dealer  has  an  IngersoU  Redipoint  Pencil 
to  meet  your  requirements — in  the  distinctive 
IngersoU  black  box  with  the  red  and  white 
dots. 

INGERSOLLREDIPOINT  COMPANY, Inc. 

Wm.  H.  IngersoU,  Pres. 

Formerly  of  Robt.  H.  IngersoU  6«.  Bro. 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Branches:     Chicago,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco 


) 


THE    ^    SPICE 


LIFE 


Gentle  Hint. — ■"You  are  a  singular  sort 
of  girl  I" 

"Well,  that's  easilv  altered!" — Melbourne 
Punch.  J 

Concealing  Something. — "Paw,  why  does 
Santy  Claus  wear  a  beard?" 

" Beeau.se  he  has  so  many  Christmas 
neckties,   sou." — Boston    Beanpot. 


The  Difference.  —  "In  French,  jxiij.-i 
means  country.  '  announces  a  well-in- 
formed contemporary.  In  German,  the 
word  has  no  meaning. — London  Opinion. 


Something  Safe. — "I  wish  I  had  a  baby 
brother  to  wheel  in  my  go-cart,  mamma." 
said  small  Elsie.  "]\Iy  dolls  are  always 
getting  broken  when  it  tips  over." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Keeping  Busy. — Mistres.s — (to  butler) 
i  — "Why  is  it.  -John,  every  time  I  come 
'  home  I  find  you  sleeping?" 

Butler — "Well,  ma'am,  it's  this  way. 
I  I  don't  Uke  to  be  doing  nothing." — Le  Eire. 


Doing  His  Best. — "They  say  people 
with  opposite  characteristics  make  the 
happiest  marriages." 

"Yes;  that's  why  I'm  looking  for  a  girl 
with  money." — Wester)i  Christinn  Advocate 
{Cijwinnati). 

He  Knew  What  He  Wanted. — Sport.s- 
M.\x — "I  want  to  look  at  some  mirrors." 

Storekeeper "Hand  mirrors?" 

vSport.smax — "Xo,  some  that  I  can  see 
my  face  in." — Western  Chnstian  Advocate 
{Cincin)iati\  

Not    Even    Hyphenated. — A    bootblack" 
in  City  Hall  Park  is  a  sociable  chap,  and 
conversation  is  inevitable. 

"You  are  a  foreigner?"  he  was  asked. 

"Xot  foreigner,"  he  answered.  "Ameri- 
can from  de  other  side." — Xeic  York 
Erening  Post.         

One  .\dvantage. — "Which  is  the  way  to 
Ottawa,  my  lad?" 

"I — I  don't  know." 

"Which  is  the  way  to  Topeka,   then?" 

"I — I  don't  know." 

"Well,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  back 
to  Wichita,  then? 

"I— I— I  don't  know." 

By  this  time  the  drummer  was  quite  im- 
patient and  said  to  the  boy:  "Say,  you 
don't  know  ^•e^y  much,  do  you?"  to  which 
the  lad  retorted: 

"Xo!    But — but  I  ain't  lost!" — Judge. 


To  Tell  a  Patella.~The  little  daughter 
of  a  Chicago  public  .school  principal  is  now 
a  pupil  at  the  experimental  school  at  the 
University,  where  she  learns  some  things 
not  taught  in  the  regular  city  schools. 
One  day  her  father  found  her  crying. 
"What's  the  matter.  Xoreen?"   he  asked. 

"I  fell  and  bumped  my  patella,"  she 
replied.  (Remember,  this  was  in  Chicago, 
and  not  in  Boston.)  Father  was  sym- 
pathetic. "Poor  little  girl,"  he  said,  and 
liroceeded,  with  the  best  intentions,  to 
examine  her  elbow.     Xoreen  broke  away. 

"Huh!"  she  snorted.  "I  said  my  patella! 
That  isn't  my  elbow.  My  elbow  is  my 
great  sesamoid."  Father  went  for  a 
dictionary. —  The  Christian   Register. 


Color  No  Object.— WAXTED— Girl  for 
hght  housework,  no  washing,  no  objection 
to  green  or  colored  girl. — Classified  Ad.  in 
the  Hartford  Times. 


Canned  Tongue. — "Do  you  know  why 
we  call  our  language  the  ^Mother  Tongue?" 

'"Because  Father  never  gets  a  chance  to 
use  it." — Sondags  Xisse  (Stockholm). 


Fair  Warning. — Massaehusetts  authori- 
ties are  urging  the  public  not  to  waste  coal. 
The  pubhc  should  also  be  careful  not"  to 
waste  its  diamonds  and  platinum  watches. — 
Minneapolis  Journal. ' 


Theological  Problem. — "^Mother,  s'pos- 
ing  I  died,  should  I  go  to  heaven?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"S'posing  I  died  because  a  big  bear 
swallowed  me,  Avould  he  have  to  go  too?" 
—  Punch  (London). 


\  Fate  Deserved. — "Sir,  your  daughter 
has  promised  to  become  my  wife." 

"Well,  don't  come  to  me  for  sympathy: 
you  might  know  sometliing  would  happen 
to  you,  hanging  around  here  five  nights  a 
week. —  Honeycomb  Briefs. 


No  Chickens. — In  speaking  of  the  ultra- 
modern young  woman  it  is  no  longer  up-to- 
date  to  use  the  term  "flapper."  They  are 
now  called  "Easter  eggs,"  because  they 
are  hand-painted  on  the  outside,  and  hard- 
boiled  on  the  inside! — Reformed  Church 
Messenger.  

Words  and  Music. — Terence  O'Flanni- 
gau  had  been  hired  to  assist  the  station- 
master.  As  the  train  arrived  he  called  out. 
"Change  here  for  Limerickgalwayand- 
mayo!" 

The  station-master  went  for  him.  "Have- 
n't I  told  you."  he  cried,  "to  sing  out  the 
stations  clearly  and  distinctly?  Remember 
now — sing  'em  out." 

"I  will  sir."  said  Terence.  And  when 
the  next  train  came  in,  the  passengers  were 
very  much  astonished  to  hear  him  sing: 

"Sweet  dreamland  faces 

Passing  to  and  fro; 
Change  here  for  Limerick, 

Galway  and  Mayo." 

—  Pittsburgh  Christiati  Advocate. 


The  Economist. — Recently  Harry  Brooks 
overstayed  his  last  car  at  a  lodge  meeting. 
As  he  came  out  of  the  building,  he  took  up 
a  position  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  local 
doctor  and  gazed  upward  at  the  darkened 
windows.  Xext  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  then  pulled  at  the  doctor's  bell,  nearly 
tearing  it  out  by  the  roots. 

"Doctor,  doctor,  come  quickly!"  he 
cried.  "It's  a  bad  case  over  at  Shillington. 
Don't  delay." 

The  doctor  came  bustling  down-stairs 
and  hustled  his  car  out  of  the  garage.  In 
three  minutes  they  were  off,  Harrj'  sitting 
by  the  doctor. 

"That's  the  house — that  one."  said  the 
passenger  at  last,  at  the  end  of  a  spanking 
drive  of  at  least  five  miles.  "But  what's 
your  fee.  doctor?" 

"Oh,  five  dollars,  for  an  ordinary  night 
visit,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  here  you  are.  There  wasn't  any- 
one in  the  place  who  would  bring  me  for 
less  than  seven-fiftv." — Store  Booster. 
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OOD  management  is  not  only 
a  cause  but  also  a  result  of  a 
company's  enviable  reputation, 
for,  as  the  passing  years  bring 
increasing  prestige,  the  organization  at- 
tracts the  highest  type  of  agents  and 
representatives  to  it. 

The  trademark  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  symbolizes  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years  of  business 
integrity,  financial  stability  and  prompt 
fulfillment  of  every  promise. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  most 
desirable  agents  should  associate  them- 
selves with  such  an  organization. 


One  of  these  agents  is  in  your  im- 
mediate vicinity.  He  will  see  that 
you  are  soundly  indemnified  against 
financial  loss  through  fire  or  through 
the  interruption  of  business  or  living 
conditions  caused  by  fire.  He  is  also 
authorized  to  offer  to  every  policy- 
holder, without  extra  cost,  the  services 
of  Hartford  Fire  Prevention  Engineers 
who  seek  out  and  remove  the  causes 
of  fire. 

You  will  find  that  your  local  Hartford 
agent  will  gladly  co-operate  with  you. 
If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  just 
write  to  the  company. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co. 
leirite  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 


The  trademark  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.  Engraved  bv 
TIMOTHY  COLE 
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DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  in  1884  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading   institution  for   Dramatic  and  Expressional 
training    in    America.       Connected    uith    Charles   Froh- 
man  s  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies. 
Fall  term  opens  October  26th.     For  information  apply  lo 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a    lawyer.       Legally 
trained  men  win  high  poBitions 
and    tig  euccses   id   busineaa 
and  public  life.  Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader, 
LawyerB  earn 
$3.000  to  $10,000  Annually 
pnide  70D  Btep  by  step.     You  can  train  at  bomq 
doriDKeparetime.  Letus  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaiSalte  students  adnutted  to  the  bar  m  varioua 
states.     "        ,  _    '__  " 

Bond  if  dissatis&ed. „ 

ThoDsands  of  eaccesaful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  fumiab  all  text  material,  includin^r  fourteen-Tolume  Law 
Library  Get  our  valuable  120-paRe  "Law  Guide"  aed  "Evidenee'* 
books  FREE.     Send  for  them-NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension   University.     Dept.  1052-L,    Chicago 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


i  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
laide  of  two  Tears.  kfeeUall  reqairements  for  entrance  to  collese 
land  the  leadinir  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
leouraesar«>  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

H-;.'iS«  Oraxal  Ave.  A  58th  St. 


CHICAGO 


ERSONAL  POWE 

Fa  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

snows  you  the  way  to  happiness  and  suc- 

?ss  through  mental  concentration  and  thede- 

elopment  of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and 

lake  good.   ismo.  cinih.  $I  .7S:b\  mail.  $1 .87. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Are..  Neu  York 
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Digesting  the  Foreigner 

AriuTjcaa  biK  problem.  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  It  for  Kenorallons.  The  United  States  Immi- 
tT.'iticn  Commis.sion  spent  four  years  studying  the 
cdect  of  immigration  on  American  civilization,  and 
Jeremiah  W.  Jcnks.  Ph.D..  LL.D..  Research  Pro- 
(r.^s.)r  of  Government  and  Public  Administration, 
Xcw  York  fnlvcrslty.  and  W.  Jctt  Lauck,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics.  Washington, 
who  were  offlclally  iis-sociated  with  the  Commission, 
have  Riven  the  gist  of  its  42-volume  report  In  their 
wonderfully  comprehensive  and  Interesting  book — 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

(.Y(!f  nnd  UcrUcd  Edition) 

After  pa.sslng  through  tour  editions,  the  book  Is 
now  coming  from  the  prrjis  In  a  fifth  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  strictly  up-to-date,  by  Rufus  D. 
Smith.  M.A..  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Econ- 
omy. New  York  I'mvcrsity.  The  book  now  con- 
tains Immigration  laws  and  regulations  up  to  May. 
1921.  and  all  available  new  data  and  statistics, 
based  on  the  1920  census.  Prof.  Smith  has  added 
three  important  chapters — Immigration  Problems 
of  Other  Countries.  The  Race  Problem  In  the 
Pacinc,  and  Present  and  Future  Restrictions.  The 
book  Is  a  most  admlr,ible  survey  of  the  Immigration 
situation,  and  the  recommendations  of  Its  autbora 
will  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 

Cloth.     Sto.    eS2    pages 
tS,  net:  tS.lS,  postpaid 

fgik  {  WaeiiHs  Ummt  PiMishm.  3S4-360  Fradt  htnt.  Hm  York 
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Higher  E^ducation 


Coarses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw* 
ing.  Education,  Business  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
responcience.     Begin  any  time. 

,    Qlljf  VnmtvBit^i  of  QHjiragu    , 

I  31it  Year DiviBion  a,     Chicago,  111.  | 


HOME 
STUDY 


Course  in  2  Tears 


JBe  a  lawyer.  I^w  trained  men 
learn  big  money  and  occnpy  top 
I  positions  In  social,  busineaa 
yand  public  life, 

,  $5,000  to  $10,000 

J  a  year  1  s  what  you  can  earn.  Our 

f  improved  ayetem  gxiideo  yoa  Btep 

Fby  step  nntilyou  have.pasaed  the 

bar  examination  in   any  etate.     Low  cost,    easiest 

[terms.      We  furnish  eveo'thinir  includiog  complete 

I  Law  Library.    Send  for  free  catal  ^p. 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL 
|-D«pt-  752-a         Pr^ii«l  Ay.  and  58th.       Chicago 
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Health  Care  of  the  Baby 

(lierised  Edition,  165th  Thousand) 
By  LOUIS  FISCHER,  M.D. 
The  thirteenth  edition  of  this  work  comes  of 
a  naturally  increased  demand  which  caused  Dr. 
Fischer  to  rewrite  it  in  part,  add  two  new  chapters, 
and  carefully  revise  the  remainder.  Four  impor- 
tant steps  in  the  baby's  life  are  considered  with 
special  care — airing,  bathing,  clothing,  dieting. 
First  aid  In  all  contingencies  has  full  considsratlon. 
A  classic  for  the  nursery  and  the  home. 

12mo.    Cloth.    231  pages.    Illustrated. 
SI .00  na:  bu  mail,  SI. 10. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Compan  j.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


X    .\  condensed  set   of  health  rules — many  of 

#  which  may  be  easily  followed  right  In  your  own 

#  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  find  in  this 
I  little  book  a  wealth  of  information  about  food  ele- 
■     ments  and  their  relation  to  physical  welfare. 

I  CONTROL  YOUR  WEIGHT  WITHOUT  DRUGS 

I  ^^aa       ^^  TIRESOME  EXERCISES 

I    .^aSSS^^    EBectlve  weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
^-s*™™*^*     bland  diets,  laxative  and  blood-build- 
ing diets,  and  diets  used  In  the  correc- 
tion of  various  chroidc  maladies. 

Valuable  booklet,  -E.XTING  FOR 
EFFICIEXCY."  will  be  sent  to 
"U  upon  receipt  of  10c  to  cover 
ailing  cost. 


HEALTH  EXTENSION  BUREAU 

M2  Good  Health  Building 

Battle  Creek  Mich. 
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Sergeant  York  and  His  People 

By   SAM    K.  COWAN 

A  stirring,  inspiring,  and  truthful  record  of  the 
making  of  the  man  who  became  our  greatest  hero 
of  the  World  War.  'There's  a  good,  honest 
-American  story  in  this  book  about  Sergeant  '\"ork, 
and  if  it  doesn't  hold  a  thrill  and  a  smile  and  a  tight- 
ening of  the  throat  for  you  then  you  are  not  the  reader 
for  whom  we  are  editing  this  book  page,  that's  all." 
— Harru  Hansen,  LUerarv  Editor,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

ISmo.  Cloth.  391  pages.  Illunrated. 
S2.00  rut:  by  mail,  S2.1S 

FurA  &  Wagnalls  Company, 354- J60Fourfh  Atb.,  New  York 
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Fish  That  Climb  Trees— 

Fresh  and  amazing  revelations  about  the  little-known  peculiarities  of  animals   come 
to  you  thick  and  fast  in  the  mammoth  and  masterly  book — 

CASSELL'S  NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  F.  Martin  Duncan.  F.R.P.S.,  F.R..\I.S..  and  .Mrmbfr  of  the  Maritu  Biological 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  simply  written,  intensely  fascinating,  and  comprehensive  work  that  gives  a  non-technical  but 
scrupulously  accurate  description  of  each  animal,  and  each  group  of  animals,  on  the  earth,  from  the 
tiniest  micrcscopic  protozoa  of  the  dawn-of-life  period  up  to  the  most  complex  type  known  today. 
Vou  would  never  imagine  the  astonishing  and  interesting  things  t'nat  this  book  w-ill  tell  you  about 
the  denizens  of  the  wild — the  beautiful  courtship  of  birds, 
how  queen  bees  are  put  to  death  when  they  ^et  old,  socia- 
bility of  snails,  fishes  that  bore  their  way  mto  bodies  of 
other  fishes,  fishes  that  climb  trees,  fishes  that  walk  on  the 
T? H  V»V  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  extraordinary  tribe  of  slave  makers 

•'-'**"j  among  the  ants,  love  makin    and  affectionate  embraces  of 

scorpions,  how  seals  keep  guard  over  their  harems,  the 
animals  that  hang  by  their  feet  while  sleeping,  times  when 
Mrs.  Octopus  heni>ecksher  husband,  monkeys  that  never 
put  their  feet  on  the  ground,  remarkable  conjugal  fidchty 
of  hedgehogs,  singular  jjeculiarities  of  the  aye-aye  rnonkey 
and  of  the  animals  that  "chew the cud"after dinner isoyer; 
how  the  camel  stores  away  water  for  future  consumption. 
Dr.  Duncan,  the  author,  is  a  noted  biologist.    You  The  book  is  full  of  interest  and  instructidn  for 

will  be  interested  in  what  he  says  about  evolution        .^n^.f  S;!i;^'a'r..ra\wrorpL'!rrairs.' b"4id^ 
and  how  he  traces  the  ancestry  of  the  elephant  and        sixteen   beautiful    color    plates.      This    volume 
the  horse,  step  by  step,  back  to  the  Eocene  period.        should  be  in  every  private  and   public  library. 
.Medium  8vo.     Cloth.    450  pages:  many  illustrations:  fj  SO  net:  $3  70  postpaid. 

Fl^NK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  Nevv^  York 
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How  Ten  Minutes'  Fun  Every 

Day  Keeps  Me  Fit 

By  Walter  Camp 

Famous  Yale  Coach's  "Daily  Dozen"  Exercises  Now  on  Phonograph  Records 


ONE  night  during  the  war  I  was  sitting 
in  the  smoking  compartment  of  a  Pull- 
man sleeping-car  when  a  man  came  in 
andsaid,  "Mr.  Camp?" 

I  told  him  I  was,  and  he  continued,  "Well, 
there  is  a  man  in  the  car  here  who  is  in  very  bad 
shape,  and  we  wondered  if  you  could  not  do 
something  for  him." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"This  fellow  is  running  up  and  down 
the  aisle  in  his  pajamas,"  the  man  said, 
"trying  to  get  them  to  stop  the  train  to 
let  him  get  some  dope  because  he  hasn't 
slept  for  four  nights." 

I  went  back  in  the  car  and  found  a 
man  about  38  years  old,  white  as  a  sheet, 
with  a  pulse  of  no,  and  twitching  all 
over.  I  learned  that  he  had  been  man- 
aging a  munitions  plant  and  had  broken 
down  under  the  work  because  he  had 
transgressed  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
given  up  all  exercise,  and  had  been 
working  day  and  night. 

"For  God's  sake,"  he  said  to  me, 
"can't  you  put  me  to  sleep?  If  some- 
body can  only  put  me  to  sleep!"  He 
was  standing  all  bent  over. 

"Don't  stand  that  way,  stand  this 
way!"  I  said,  and  I  straightened  him  up 
and  started  putting  him  through  a  few 
exercises  to  stretch  his  body  muscles. 
Pretty  soon  the  color  gradually  began  to 
come  back  into  his  face,  and  the  twitch- 
ing stopped.  Then  I  said  to  him,  "I  am 
going  to  put  you  through  the  whole  set 
of  'Daily  Dozen'  exercises  once.  Then 
I  am  going  to  send  you  back  to  your 
berth." 

So  I   did   that  and  didn't  hear  any 
more  from  him,  but  the  next  morning  he  came  to 
me  in  the  dining  car  and  said: 

"You  don't  leave  this  train  until  you've 
taught  me  those  exercises.  I  slept  last  night 
for  the  first  time  in  five  nights." 

I  taught  him  the  "Daily  Dozen"  and  two 
months  later  1  got  a  letter  from  him,  saying: 

"My  dear  good  Samaritan,  I  am  back  on  the 
job  all  right  again,  and  I  am  teaching  every- 
body those  exercises." 

The  "Daily  Dozen"  was  originally  de\-ised  as 
a  setting-up  drill  for  picked  young  men — the 
boys  who  were  in  training  during  the  war.  But 
its  greatest  value  is  for  those  men  and  women 
who  are  hemmed  in  between  four  walls  most  of 
the  time  and  are  beginning  to  reahze  that  their 
bodies  aren't  as  fit  as  their  minds. 

I  applied  it  to  middle-aged  men,  and  men  past 
middle  age,  too,  during  the  war — including  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  in  Washington — who  simply 
had  to  do  much  more  work  than  they  were  used 
to  doing,  without  breaking  down.  In  the  "  Daily 
Dozen  "  I  soon  found  I  had  something  that  ..-ould 
actually  increase  their  reserve  power.  They 
grew  progressively  more  fit  as  we  went  along. 

People  think  that  they  can  take  an  org}'  of 
exercise  and  make  up  for  a  long  period  of  neglect 
when  they  do  not  take  any  exercise  at  all. 
You  can  not  do  that.  Do  not  go  to  a  g>Tn- 
nasium.  That  tires  you  to  death.  That  is 
old-fashioned.  We  do  not  have  to  do  that  any 
more.  A  man  or  woman  can  keep  himself  or 
herself  fit  with  six  or  seven  minutes  a  day. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  at  50  or  60  or  70 
should  not  be  supple;  and  if  he  is  supple,  then 
he  grows  old  very  slowly — but  the  place  -where  he 
must  look  after  himself  is  in  his  body  muscles. — 
Walter  Camp. 


Mr.  Camp  is  famous  as  a  great  Yale  foot- 
ball coach,  and  athletic  authorit}^  but  few 
people  know  that  he  is  also  a  successful  business 
man.  .Although  sixty  years  old  he  is  stronger 
and  more  supple  than  most  younger  men,  and 
he  uses  his  own  "Daily  Dozen"  exercises  regu- 
larly in  order  to  remain  so. 

Since  the  war,  the  "Daily  Dozen"  has  been 
making  busy  men  and  women  fit  and  keeping 


WALTER  CAMP 

Originator  of  the  Famous  "Daily  Dozen"  System 


them  so — and  the  exercises  are  now  proving 
more  efBcient  than  ever — due  to  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  system.     This  is  it: — 

With  Mr.  Camp's  special  permission  all  the 
twelve  exercises  have  been  set  to  music — on 
phonograph  records  that  can  be  played  on  any 
disc  machine. 

In  addition,  a  chart  is  furnished  for  each 
exercise — showing  by  actual  photographs  the 
e.xact  movements  to  make  for  ever}'  one  of  the 
"commands" — which  are  given  by  a  voice 
speaking  on  the  record.  So  now  you  can  make 
your  phonograph  keep  jou  fit. 

With  these  records  and  charts  a  man  or 
woman  can  keep  himself  or  herself  fit  ^^^th  only 
a  few  minutes'  exercise  a  day — and  it  is  so  much 
fun  that'  some  of  the  "Daily  Dozen"  fans  go 
through  the  whole  twelve  exercises  to  the 
spirited  music  twice  every  morning— just  as  a 
matter  of  sheer  enjojTnent. 

ISlr.  Camp  says  that  the  place  where  we  must 
look  after  ourselves  is  in  the  body  or  the  trunk 
muscles. 

This  is  so  because  we  are  all  in  reality  "caged 
animals."  When  a  man  stops  hunting  and  fishing  for 
food  and  earns  it  sitting  at  a  desk,  he  becomes  a 
captive  animal — just  as  much  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger  in 
the  Zoo — and  his  trunk  muscles  deteriorate  because 
they  cease  to  be  used.  Then  comes  constipation  and 
other  troubles  which  savage  men  never  have. 

The  remedy  is  to  imitate  the  "exercises"  of  caged 
animals.  They  know  how  to  keep  themselves  fit — 
and  they  do  it  too. 

How?  Simply  by  constantly  stretching  and  turn- 
ing and  twisting  the  trunk  or  body  muscles!  A\he_n 
Mr.  Camp  discovered  that  men  and  women  can  imi- 
tate the  caged  animal  with  enormous  profit  to  their 
health,  he  devised  the  "Daily  Dozen" — to  provide 
this  indispensable  exercise — the  only  exercise  people 
really  need  to  keep  in  proper  condition. 


Many  people  have  written  to  the  Health  Builders 
telling  them  of  the  benefits  they  have  received.  Here 
is  part  of  one  letter: 

"We  wish  to  express  our  satisfaction  and  delight 
with  our  .set  of  records  and  exercises.  Our  entire 
family  of  eight,  including  the  maid,  are  taking  them. 
The  children  are  fascinated  with  them  and  bring 
the  neighbors'  children  to  do  tbcm." — Mrs.  CHvVRLES 
C.  HiCKiscH,  828  \'ine  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

The  Health  Builders'  improved  system  now  in- 
•  eludes  the  entire  "Daily  Dozen"  exercises, 
set  to  specially  selected  mu.sic,  on  large 
lo-inch  double  disc  phonograph  records; 
twelve  handsome  charts,  prinfi-d  in  two  colors, 
with  over  60  actual  photographs  illustrat- 
ing each  movement  of  each  exercise;  and  a 
Httle  book  by  Walter  Camp  explaining  the 
new  principles  of  his  famous  system. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  exercises  with 
this  system  regularly,  even  if  it  is  only  six 
or  seven  minutes  a  day,  will  feel  better  and 
have  more  endurance  and  "pep"  than  they 
have  had  since  they  were  in  their  'teens — 
and  they  will  find  those  few  minutes  the  best 
fun  of  their  day. 

Try  the  Complete  System 
Free — For  Five  Days 

You  can  not  fully  appreciate  the  real  joy  of 
doing  the  "Daily  Dozen"  to  music  until  3-ou 
try  it.  So  we  want  to  send  you,  absolutely 
free  for  five  days,  the  "Daily  Dozen"  on 
phonograph  records  and  charts  illustrating 
the  movements.  These  full-size,  ten-inch, 
double-disc  records  playable  on  any  disc 
machine  contain  the  complete  Daily  Dozen 
Exercises,  and  the  60  actual  photographs 
accompanying  the  records  show  clearly  every 
movement  that  will  put  renewed  vigor  and 
glowing  health  into  your  body — with  only  ten 
minutes'  fun  a  day.  A  beautiful  record  album 
comes  free  with  the  set. 

Xo  need  to  send  any  money.  Simply 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  get  Walter  Camp's  "Daily 
Dozen  "  on  phonograph  records.  Enjoy  the  records 
for  five  days,  and  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  them  and  you  owe  nothing.  But  if  j'ou  decide 
to  keep  the  records,  you  can  pay  for  them  at  the  easy 
rate  of  only  $2. so  down,  and  S2  a  month  for  four 
months  until  the  sum  of  810.50  is  paid.  Thousands 
of  people  have  paid  $15  for  the  same  system  but 
you  can  now  get  it  for  only  S10.50  if  you  act  at  once. 
Simplj-  mail  the  coupon  and  see  for  yourself  at 
om:  expense,  the  new,  easy,  pleasant  way  to  keep  fit. 
You'U  feel  better,  look  better,  and  have  more  en- 
durance and  "pep"  than  you  ever  had  in  years — 
and  you'll  find  it's  fun  to  exercise  to  music!  Don't 
put  off  getting  this  remarkable  System  that  will  add 
years  to  your  hfe  and  make  you  happier  by  keeping 
you  in  glowing  health.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 
Address  Health  Builders,  Inc.,  Dept.  910,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  DAY  TRIAL  COUPON 


HEALTH  BUILDERS,  Inc., 

Dept.  910,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  for  five  days'  Free  Trial  at  your  expense 
the  Complete  Health  Builder  Series  containing  Walter 
Camp's  entire  "Daily  Dozen"  on  five  double-disc  ten-inch 
records;  the  60  actual  photographs;  and  the  beautiful 
record  album.  If  for  any  reason  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  system,  I  may  return  it  to  you  and  will  ow^  you  nothing. 
But  if  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  S2.S0  in  five  davs 
(as  the  first  payment)  and  agree  to  pay  $2  a  month  for  four 
months  until  the  totrl  of  $10.50  is  paid. 

i'C  ame 

(Please   Write   Plainly) 

Address 

City State 

If  you   prefer  to  take  advantage  of  our  cash   price  send 
only  Sio.oo. 
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Manners 
Are  Telltales 
of  Men- 
Yes,  and  Women,  Too 

As  our  manners  are  polite  or 
vulgar,  so  we  are  either  admitted 
or  denied  admittance  as  an  equal 
to  the  society  of  well-bred  people. 

The  essence  of  good  manners  is 
a  consideration  for  the  feelings  and 
rights  of  others.  If  parents  could 
teach  that  kind  of  manners  to  their 
children  they  wouldn't  need  to 
worry  so  much  about  teaching 
them  morals. 

ETIQUETTE 

In  Society,  In  Business,  In  Politics,  and  At 
Home,  which  is  aptly  termed  the  '  'Blue 
Book  of  Social  L  saue,"  was  written  bv  Emilv 
Post,  author  of  "Purple  and  Fine  Linen," 
"The  Title  Market,"  and  other  successful 
novels. 

"Just  What  to  DO,  SAY  and  WEAR 

By  One  of  New  York's  Prominent 

Society  Women" 

{Philadelphia  Inquirer) 

The  New  York  Tribune  declares  that  "not  since  Mrs.  Sherwood 
sponsored  her  book  on  etiquette  some  fifty  years  ago  has  any  one 
so  obviously  well  equipped  appeared  as  authority  on  the  subject." 

This  new  book  difiFers  entirely  from  the  many  books  of  etiquette 
now  before  the  public.  It  does  not  emphasize  or  accentuate  the 
trivialities  of  polite  conduct.  Yet  there  is  seemingly  insignificant 
but  really  important  knowledge,  from  the  selection  of  a  visiting 
card  to  the  mystery  of  eating  corn  on  the  cob,  that  is  fully  revealed. 
Matters  of  clothes  for  men  and  women  are  treated  with  the  same 
fullness  of  information  and  accuracy  of  taste  as  are  questions  of  the 
furnishing  of  their  house  and  the  training  of  their  minds  to  social 
intercourse.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  exaggeration  of  minor  details 
at  the  expense  of  the  more  important  spirit  of  personal  conduct  and 
attitude  of  mind. 

Should  Be  In  Every  Library 

"This  volume  ought  to  be  a  compulsory  addition  to  the  libraries 
of  the  society  folk  in  every  city  in  the  world.  I  could  even  wish 
that  the  study  of  this  volume  might  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
every  school,  college,  and  university  in  the  United  States."' — Sun, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Hot    Springs.    Ark.— Steigler   Bros.;   C.    H. 
Weaver  &  Co.;  L.  E.  Wyatt. 

Houston.   Tex.— Teolin-Pillott   Co.;   Parrish 

Book  A  Staty.  Co. 
Huntington,  Ind. — Barnhart  Book  Store. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. — Trout  &  Southworth. 
Hutehinson,  Kans. — Book  A  .\rt  Store. 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho— Geo.  M.  Seott. 
Independence,  la. — Schuette  Book  Shop. 

Independence.    Kans. — A.    S.    Case;    J.    0. 

Veagcr;  H.  R.  Mills  &  Son. 
Indianaiiolis,    Ind. — W.    K.    Stewart    Co.; 

L.  S.  A.\Tes  Co.;  Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Iowa  City.  la. — University  Book  Store. 

Jackson.  Mich. — Blue  Print  &  Supply  Co.; 

A.  Graver. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.— H,  &  W.  B.  Drew  Co. 
Joliet.  III. — Henlev-Relvea  Co.;  Joliet  Book 

A  Staty.  Co. 
Johnson  City.  Tenn. — J.  E.  Crouch. 
Joplin.  Mo.— J.  W.  King;  T.  W.  Osterloh. 
Junction  City.  Kan. — Trotts  Book  Store. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. — Bcecher,  K.>'mer  A  Pat- 
terson. 

Kankakee.  III. — Kankakee  Book  Store. 

Kansas  City.  Kan. — .Maunder  A  Dougherty 
Merc.  Co.;  J.  C.  Rawles  A  Co.;  Harry  T. 
Tibbs. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. — Doubleday,  Page  Book 
Shop;  Emer>-.  Bird.  Thayor  Dry  Goods  Co.; 
T.  O.  Cramer;  Kans-is  City  Book  Exchange; 
The  .hitii's  Store;  Goodalo  Book  Store. 


Kewance.  HI. — L.\Tnan  A  Co. 
Kingston.  N.  Y. — Forsyth  A  Davis 
Kingsville.  Tenn. — Harrell  Drug  Store. 
Kirk\ille.  Mo.— W.  D.  Bledsoe 
Knoxville,  Tenn.— Miller  Store  Co.;  Doll  A 
Co. 

Laconia.  X.  H. — "Maher's." 

Lafayette.  Ind. — The  Ray  M.  Southworth 
Co.:  W.  H.  Zinn  Co.;  Decker  Bros. 

Lancaster.  Pa. — L.  B.  Herr  A  Son;  Barr  Book 
Shop. 

Lansing.  Mich. — John  F.  Crotty;  Emery's. 

Lawrence.  Kan. — University  Book  Store. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. — S.  H.  ICiser. 

Lebanon,  Pa. — K.  S.  BoUman. 

Lowiston,  Me. — Berry  Paper  Co. 

Lexington.  Ky. — University  Book  Store. 

Little  Rock,  .\rk. — Allsopp  A  Chappie  Book 
A  Staty  Co. 

Lincoln.  Nebr. — Miller  A  Paine;  H.  Hcrpol- 
sheimcr  Co.;  Lincoln  Book  Store;  College 
Book  Store. 

Logansport,  Ind.— The  Seybold  Dry  Goods 
Co. 

Los  .\ngcles.  Cal. — Fowler  Bros.;  Holmes 
Book  Co.;  Jones  Book  Store,  Inc.:  Strat- 
ford A  Green;  "Robinson's":  C.  C.  Parker: 
Powner's  Book  Store;  Dawson's  Book 
Store;  Broadway  Dept.  Store;  "Bullocks'  ; 
A.  Hamburger  A  Sons;  A.  E.  Little  A  Co. 

Louisnlle,  Ky.— W.  K.  Stewart  Co.:  Kauf- 
man-Straus Co..  Inc.;  Stewart  Dry  Goods 
Co. 

Lynn,  Mass.— R.  S.  Bauer  Co.;  Jcrrj'  Cos- 
tcllo:  T.  W.  Roger.-!  Co. 
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This 

Splendid  Volume 

Is  Unique 

In  Many  Ways 

"It  is  the  most  complete  book  on 
social  usage  that  ever  grew  be- 
tween two  covers.  It  is  not  a 
cyclopedia,  however.  It  doesn't 
give  lists  of  don'ts  and  pages  of 
hows.  It  is  a  readable,  interesting 
book  on  a  subject  which  becomes 
dull  and  'precious' only  when  it  is 
disassociated  from  life."  — Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune. 


It  Is  a  Real  Contribution 

"For  the  very  reason  that  it  gives  facts  and  views  to  the  great  'common 
herd,'  unlike  former  tomes  of  etiquette  which  have  revolved  too  near-exclu- 
sively  about  customs  of  other  lands  or  forbidding  social  circles,  without  the 
ken  of  the  average  man  or  woman.  .  .  .  The  book  is  invaluable  to  the 
average  thinking  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  live  today's  life  in  as  polish- 
ed and  near-conventional  a  manner  as  possible." — Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Information  on  Thousands  of  Subjects 
Such  As: 

How  strangers  acquire  social  standing  in  a  community — ^\'he^  intro- 
ductions are  not  necessary — How  a  young  girl  is  presented  to  society — 
Engagements — Wedding  gifts — Bridegroom  and  bridesmaids — Wedding 
clothes — Letters  of  introduction  and  recommendation — Counto'  house 
hospitality — Week-ends — \\'hat  to  wear  in  a  restaurant — Luncheons, 
afternoon  teas,  dinner  parties — The  etiquette  of  the  club,  at  the  bridge 
table,  and  on  the  golf  links — The  etiquette  of  the  ballroom — How  to  ask 
for  a  dance — How  to  invite  a  girl  to  supper — Deportment  at  the  opera  and 
theater — Reproductions  of  correct  forms  for  invitations — Phrases  that  are 
never  uttered  in  best  society — The  Wording  of  letters  of  thanks — Writing- 
paper — How  to  address  eminent  personages — How  to  begin  and  end  a  letter 
— Christenings — Funerals.  In  fact,  there  is  nc  necessary  detail  of  eti- 
quette that  is  not  clearly  explained  in  brilliant  literary  style  in  this  dis- 
tinguished new  volume. 

Etiquette — In  Society,  in  Business,  in  Politics,  and  at  Home,  by  Emily 
Post  (Mrs.  Price  Post),  one  large  volume;  indexed;  cloth  binding,  gold  stamp- 
ing; 63Q  pages;  16  full-page  photographic  reproductions  shounng  in  detail 
table  settings  for  all  occasions;  weddings;  home  interiors  and  decorations . 

Cloth  $4.00,  net;  Postpaid,  $4.18.    Full  Flexible  Leather, 
Gold-edge  Paper,  $7.50.     Postpaid,  $7.68 

Sold  in  all  Book-stores  or  Order  Direct  on  Coupon  in  Corner 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Lynchburg,  Va.— J.  P.  Bell  &  Co..  Inc. 

Macon,  Ga. — Brown's  Book  Store. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. — J.  Bigel  &  Sons. 

Mankato,  Minn. — Loren  Clark. 

Marion,  0.— Chas.  G.  Wiant. 

Marion,   Ind. — Musser  &   Sons  News   Co.; 

H.  A.  Shumack. 
Massillon,  0.— The  E.  F.  Bahney  Co. 
Memphis.    Tenn.— E.    H.    Clarke   &    Brc; 

A.  R.  Taylor  &  Co. 
Miami,  Fla.— E.  B.  Douglas  Co. 
Middletown,  Conn. — Hazen's  Book  Store. 
Milwaukee,  Wise— T.  S.  Gray  Co.;  Geo.  W. 

Des   Forges   &   Co.;   C.   N.   Caspar   Co., 

Gimbel  Bros. 
Minneapolis,      Minn. — Power's;      Dayton's; 

Donaldson's;  Nathaniel  McCarthy;  Ferine 

Book  Co. 
Missoula,   Mont. — Missoula   Mercantile  Co. 
Mobile,  Ala. — L.  Hammel  D.  G.  Co.;  Reiss 

Mercantile  Co. 
Modesto,  Cal. — L.  M.  Morris. 
Moline,  111.— Carlson  Bros.;  Fish  &  Loosley 

Co. 
Monmouth,   111.— Wirtz   Book   Co.;   W.  H. 

McQuiston  &  Son. 
Montgomery,  Ala. — "Fair." 
Muskegon,    Mich. — H.    W.    Seeger   &   Co.; 

Daniel's  Book  Shop. 
Muskogee,  Okla. — Chicago  Book  Store. 
Muncie.  Ind. — C.  A.  Penzel. 
Nashville,   Tenn. — Smith  &  Lamar;  Zibart 

Bros. 


Newark,  N.  J. — L.  Bamberger  &  Co. ;  Hahne 
&  Co. ;  Plant  &  Co. ;  Book  Art  &  Craft  Shop. 

Newark,  0. — T.  M.  Edmiston;  Scott's  Book 
Shop. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — H.  S.  Hutchinson  & 
Co.;  G.  L.  Briggs. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Harry  Strauss;  W.  R. 
Reed. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— E.  P.  Judd  Co.;  Whit- 
lock's:  Shartenberg's. 

New  Orleans,  La.— S.  D  Siler;  F.  F.  HanseU 
&  Bro,;  D.  H.  Holmes  &  Co.;  Maison 
Blanche. 

Newport  News,  Va. — AUce  W.  Morton  Book 
Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Brentano's;  Macy's; 
Wanamaker's:  Gimbel's;  Lord  &  Taylor's; 
Womrath's  (2.3  stores);  Harlem  Book  Co.: 
McDe\-itt-Wilson;  Tessaro's;  The  Sher- 
wood Co.;  Pcnn.  Terminal  Book  Shop; 
Liberty  Tower  Bookshop;  Scribner's;  Put- 
nam's; Dutton's:  and  all  good  bookstores. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Geo.  S.  Cowper,  Inc. 

Norfolk,  \'a. — Wm.  Freeman  &  Son;  Nus- 
baum  Book  &  .\rt  Co.;  Schaffer  Book  & 
Staty.  Co.;  Atlantic  Book  Stores. 

Northampton.  Mass. — Bridgman  &  Lyman; 
Hampshire  Book  Shop. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. — Bradbury  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. — The  Cranston  Co. 

Oakland,  Cal. — Dewitt's;  Smith  Bros..  Inc.; 

The  Edgar  H.  Barber  Co.;  H.  C.  Capwell 

Co.;  Edward  P.  Taylor. 
Ogden,  Utah- Bramwell  Book  &  Staty.  Store; 

Spargo's  Book  Store. 


Oil  City,  Pa.— Dclahoydr  A  Mullcr. 

Oklahoma  Cilv.  Okla.  -Oklahoma  Honk  Co.; 
Parlelto-UiKKor  Co.:  Sl.alcy  Hook  &  Pub. 
Co.;  Mc.^criKcr  Hook  do. 

Omalm,  Nchr.— Matthew's  Book  Store; 
Haydcn  Bros.;  Burgcsa-Nash  Co.;  Brandois; 
Kicser's. 

Oskaloosa,  la.— Central  Book  Store. 
Oswego,  N.  Y.— W.  P.  Wallace. 
Ottumwa,  la.— J.  G.  Park.s. 
Padiicah,  Ky.— D.  E.  Wilson. 
Paris,  Tex.— Alexander  Book  Co. 

Pasadena,  Cal.— A.  C.  Vroman,  Inc.;  Herbert 
!•'.  Brown. 

Patcrson,  N.  J.— Inglis  Stationery  Co.; 
Meyer  Bros. 

Pendleton,  Ore. — Frazicr's  Bookstore. 

Pen.saeola.  Fla. — Johnson's  Book  Store. 

Peoria,  III.— Block  &  Kuhl  Co.;  JacquinA  Co. 

Peru,  Neb. — Barnes  Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Wanamaker's;  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier:  Gimbel's:  Lit  Bros.; 
Leary's  Book  Store;  Campion  &  Co.* 
Snellenburg's;  J.  W.  Oilman,  Inc.;  George 
W.  Jacobs  Co.;  Ch:irlcs  Sessler. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Bcrryhill  Co. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Jos.  Home  Co.;  .Tones  Book 

Shop;    Kaufmann's:    J.    R.    Wcldin    Co.; 

Harri.'ion  J.  Hays;  Kaufmann  &  Baer  Co.; 

Guthrie's  Book  Shop. 

Plymouth,  Mass. — A.  S.  Burbank. 
Pontiiic.  Mich. — Brown  Bros. 
Port  Huron.  Mich.— David  MacTaggart  Co. 
Portland,  InJ. — .Armstrong  Pub.  Co. 

Portland,  Me. — Loring,  Short  &  Harmon; 
Owen,  Moore  &  Co.;  Portcous  Mitchell  &. 
Braun. 

Portland,  Ore.— J.  K.  Gill  Co.;  Meier  4 
Frank  Co.;  Hyland's  Book  Store. 

Portsmouth,  0. — Brandan  Book  &  Staty.  Co. 
Prescott,  Ariz. — Acker's  Book  Store. 
Providence,    R.   I. — Gregory's   Book   Store, 

Inc.;   Preston  &   Rounds  Co.;   Callendcr, 

Mc.4uslin  &  Troup  Co. 

Quincy,  111.— E.  J.  Taylor  &  Co. 
Raleigh,  N.  C— Alfred  Williams  Co. 
Reading,   Pa. — Eagle  Book  Store;  J.   Geo. 

Hintz. 
Redlands,  Cal.— Tucker  Book  &  Staty.  Co. 
Richmond,  Ind. — Bartel  &  Rohe;  Nicholson 

&  Bro. 
Richmond,  Kv. — H.  L.  Perry  &  Son. 
Richmond,    Va.— Bell   Book   &   Staty.  Co.; 

Hunter   &   Co.;   Miller   &   Rhodes,    Inc.; 

Presbyterian  Committee    of   PubUcation; ' 

Smith  &  Lamar. 
Riverside,  Cal. — Reed  Stationery  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Scrantom's,  Inc.;  Sibley, 

Lind.say  &  Curr  Co.;  Clarence  W.  Smith; 

E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son. 
Rockford,    111.— D.    J.    Stewart    Co.;    Mc- 

Farland-Howell  Co. 
Rock  Island,  111.— L.  S.  McCabe  &  Co. 
Rockland,  Me. — FuUer-Cobb,  Inc.;  Huston- 

Tuttle  Book  Co. 
Rome,    Ga. — Rome    Book    &    Staty.    Co.; 

Wyatt  Book  Store. 
Rome,  N.  Y.— John  H.  Wilson. 
Rutland,  Vt. — Tuttle  Company,  Inc. 

Sacramento,    Cal.— W.    F.    Purnell;    Wahl 

Stationery  Co. 
Saginaw,  Mich. — F.  J.  Kelsey  &  Son;  Con- 

nerry-Palmer    Co.;    N.    W.    Tanner    Dry 

Goods  Co. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. — W.  Schroeder  Book  Store. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. — Arcade  Book   Shop  ;  Stix 

Baer    &  Fuller;       Scruggs  -  Vandervoort- 

Barncy  D.  G.  Co.;  Famous-Barr  D.  G.  Co.; 

May  Dept.  Stores  Co. 
St.  Paul,   Minn.— St.  Paul  Book  &   Staty. 

Co.;  The  Golden  Rule;  Emporium  Merc. 

Co. 
Salem,  Mass. — Jerry  Costello. 
Salem.  Ore. — Patton  Bros. 
Salina,  Kans.— C.  F.  Porter  &  Co.;  Mont- 
gomery Book  &  Staty.  Co. 
Sahsbury,  Md. — White  &  Leonard. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— Deseret  Book  Co.; 

Theater  Book  Shop;  Pembroke  Co. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.— George  Roe;  Nic  Tengg; 

Henry  A.  Moos. 
San    Diego,    Cal. — Carpenter's,    Inc.;    Lute 

Button;  The  .\rtemisa  Book  Shop;  Fred 

A.  Stephens. 
Sandusky,  0.— C.  F.  Denzer  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. — "The  White  House"; 

The  Emporium;  Holmes  Book  Co.  (three 

stores);  French  Book  Store;  Paul  Elder  & 

Co.;  A.  M.  Robertson. 
San    Jose,    Cal.— Maj-nard's    Book    Store; 

Winch  &  Marshall. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cat— Osborne's  Book  Store; 

Ramoiia  Book  Store. 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal.— Corrick's  Book  Store. 
Savannah,  Ga. — Leopold  Adier. 
Schenectady,    N.    Y'.— H.    S.    Barney    Co.; 

Gleason  Book  Co. 
Seranton,     Pa. — Reisman's     Book     Store; 

"Long's";  The  Book  Shop. 


Seattle,  WbhIi.  -Archway  Hook  .Store;  Low- 
tnan  A  Hanford  ('<>.:  Lcwin  Hook  Miirl; 
S.  F.  .Shorcy:  "Hon  .VJarchc";  The  Rho<l>'!i 
('o.;  rreilerick  A  Nelson. 

Scdalia,  .Mo.— Scott's  Book  Shop. 

S<'lma,  Ala.— W.  S.  Butler;  KliaslxTg  &  Hrod. 

Mercantile  Co. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.— C.  H.  Hopkinn. 
Sheboygan.  VVi.s.— H.  C.  I'ranRo  Co. 
Slirevcport,  I.a. — Hearnc  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Sidney,  0.—  F.  D.  Christian. 
Sioux  City,  la.— Sioux  City  Staty.  Co. 
Sioux  Falti.  S.  D.— Christenson  4  Dempster 

(M.;  Cataract  Hook  4  Slaty.  Co. 
South  Bend,  Ind.— Herr  4  Hcrr  Co.;  The 

Book  Shop. 
Spokane,  Wash.— .lohn  W.  Graham  4  Co.; 

Spokane  Book  4  Staly.  Co. 
Springfield,  III.— Coc  Bros.;  Frank  R.  Sim- 
mons. 
Springfield,  Mass.— Johnson's  Book  Store; 
Springfield,     Mo.— Browne     Bros.;     Heer's 

Dcf)t.  Store. 
Sprinefield,  O.— Pierce  4  Co. 
Stamford.  Conn.— The  Mead  Staty.  Co. 
Stanford    I'nivcrsity,    Cal.— Stanford    Tni- 

versity  Book  Store. 
Staunton,  Va.— Beverly  Book  Co. 
Stillwater,  Minn.— Stillwater  Book  4  Staty. 

Co. 
Stockton,  Calif.— Tredway  Bros.  Inc. 
Stroator,  III.— D.  Heenan  .Merc.  Co.;  D.  C. 

Murray  4  Co. 
Sunbury,  Pa.— N.  M.  Nicely. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.— W.  Y.  Foote  Co.;  Bailey's 

Book  Store. 

Tacoma,    Wa.sh.— M.    R     Martin    4    Co.; 

Rhodes   Bros.   Inc.;     P.   K.   Pirret   Co.; 

J.  F.  Visell  Co. 
Tampa,  Fla.— Tampa  Book  4  Staty.  Co. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.— A  Herz;  Root  Dry  Goods 

Co. 

Tcxarkana,    Tex.— Presbyterian    Committee 

of  PubHcation. 
Toledo,   0.— La  Salle-Koch   Co.;  Lion  Dry 

Goods  Co.;  W.  L.  Milner  4  Co. 
Topeka,   Kan.— H.  E.   Pendry  Co.;   M.  L. 

Zcrcher  Book   4   Staty.   Co.;   Paxton  4 

Pax  ton. 
Troy,   N.  Y.— T.  L.  Griffin  Co;  John  A. 

Lavender;  Allen  Book  4  Ptg.  Co. 
Tulsa,  Okla.— Tulsa  Book  Store. 
Tucson,  Ariz. — Moore  4  O'Neal. 
Tyler.  Tex.— R.  E.  Bryan. 

Utica.    N.    Y.— John    L.    Grant;    John    .\. 
Roberts  4  Co. 

Valparaiso,  Ind.— M.  E.  Bogarte  Book  Co. 
Vincennes,  Ind. — C.  S.  Miller  Drug  4  Staty. 
Co. 

Wabash,  Ind. — Conner  4  Conner. 
Waco,  Tex. — Sanger  Bros.;  Pfaeffle's. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Brentano's;  Woodward 

4  Lothrop,  Inc.;  Wm.  Ballantyne  4  Sons; 

W.  H.  Lowdermilk  4  Co.;  Pearlman's  Book 

Shop;  S.  Kann  4  Sons  Co.;  Paul  Pcarlman. 
Waterburj-,  Conn. — J.  H.  Devereaux  4  Co.; 

Da\"is  &  Nve. 
Webb  City.  Mo.— Webb  City  Book  Store. 
WheeUng.  W.  Va. — Jos.  Graves  Store. 
fVichita.   Kan. — Goldsmith   Book   4   Statv. 

Co.;  C.  A.  Tanner  4  Co.;  F.  G.  Orr  4  Co'.; 

Allen  Book  4  Office  Supply  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre.    Pa. — Geary    Book    4    Office 

Supply  Co.;  Wm.  Puckey  4  Bro.:  Edgar 

L.  KUpple;  J.  C.  Madden;  Long's;  Troxell  4 

Co. ;  Fowler,  Dick  4  Walker. 
Williamsport.  Pa. — George  B.  Wolf. 
Wilmington.  Del. — "Butler's.  Inc." 
Wilmington.  N.  C— C.  W.  Yates  4  Co. 
Winona.  Minn. — The  Williams  Book  Store. 
Winston-Salem.  .N.  C— W.  H.  Watkins. 
Worcester.   Mass. — Da^ns  4  Banister;  Den- 

hohn  4  McKay  Co.;  Williams  Book  Store. 

York,  Pa.— Regal  Umbrella  Co.;  Edw.  H. 

Keller. 
Youngstown,   O. — Geo.   N.   MeKelvey  Co.; 

J.  A.  McNally. 

Zanesville,  0. — Edminston  Book  4  Staty.  Co. 
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N^     Learn  the  languages 
that  link  all  lands 


^^^,>-4^  ^^'^ 


WHETHER    you    go 
abroad  or  stay  at 
home,  the  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages   will    enable    you   to 

INCREASE 
YOUR  INCOME 

\\'hether  you  travel  abroad 
for  pleasure  or  for  business, 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  essential  to  the 
complete  success  of  \'our  trip. 


You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as  a  new  tune 


THERE  are  thousands  of  opportunities  for  "two-language"  men  and  women. 
Whether  you  are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  a  clerk  or  an  executive,  a  pro- 
fessional man  or  woman  in  any  branch  of  law,  medicine,  art,  literature,  music, 
science,  divinity,  pedagogy — another  language  will  help  you  increase  your  income, 
enlarge  your  social  and  business  prestige,  multiply  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  reading. 
Men  and  women  familiar  with  one  or  more  foreign  tongues  are  in  demand.  They  are 
needed  for  responsible  office-positions  and  on  the  road,  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
to  travel  abroad.    To-day,  linguistic  ability  commands  high  pay. 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

(Title  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Office) 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Anyone  can  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
a  foreign  tongue,  easily  and  quickly — by  the 
Rosenthal  Language  Phone  Method. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

Vou  study  in  the  comfort  and  privacy  of 
your  own  home.  You  choose  your  own  time — 
whenever  you  are  in  the  mood.  You  can  use 
your  own  phonograph  (any  make)  or  we  will 
furnish  one. 

From  the  vcr\-  first  lesson,  you  begin  to  speak 
the  language  you  take  up.  You  say  and  under- 
stand phrases  that  will  be  of  constant  practical 
use. 

No  Rules  to  Learn 

You  do  not  have  to  learn  any  rules  of  gram- 
mar or  syntax  or  conjugations.  Yet  perfect 
pronunciation  and  correct  diction  are  assured. 

Progress  is  surprizingly  rapid.  It  is  also 
intensely  interesting — as  hundreds  of  students 
have  written  us. 

Francis  Wilson,  the  famous  actor,  has  learned 
several  languages  by  means  of  the  Rosenthal 
Method.  He  says:  "It  beats  a  teacher  all 
hollow,  for  it  is  the  teacher  itself  plus  something 
else — that  is,  the  power  of  patience  and  repeti- 
tive energy  which  no  teacher  could  possibly 
possess." 

Better  Than  Living  Abroad 

It  is  even  better  than  learning  by  living  in  a 
foreign    country.      There,    speech    is    acquired 


in  a  haphazard,  hit-or-miss  way.  You  learn 
as  circumstances  necessitate — slowly  and  in- 
completely. You  hear  much  bad  grammar, 
and  crude  pronunciation,  and  so  inevitably  form 
many  bad  habits  of  speech. 

By  the  Rosenthal  Method,  you  learn  quickly, 
correctly,  methodically. 

One-third  of  Our  Population 
Speaks  a  Foreign  Tongue 

Exporting  and  importing  are  but  two  of  the 
many  fields  in  which  a  knowledge  of  languages 
is  of  great  value. 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  of  the  population — 
speak  a  foreign  language.  You  can  interest  a 
man  more  thoroughly  and  convince  him  more 
quickly  by  talking  or  writing  to  him  in  his 
mother-tongue. 

When  you  N-isit  foreign  countries — for  pleas- 
ure or  business — familiarity  with  the  native 
languages  is  indispensable. 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised, 
endorsed,  and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in 
scores  of  famous  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New  York,  Boston, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Brown,  Ste- 


FREE 


vens  Institute  of  Technology,  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  St.  Joseph's  Seminary. 

A  Social  Recreation 

It  is  not  a  selfish  and  isolating  pastime,  but 
one  that  can  be  shared  by  any  number — the 
whole  family  and  groups  of  friends. 

.A  64-PAGE  BOOK 

THAT  TELLS  YOU 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you 
are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  young  or  old, 
a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practitioner 
of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  what- 
ever, and  wherever  yon  are.  How  to  Acquire 
Conversational  Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue 
Quickly — and  devote  only  ten  minutes,  three 
times  a  day,  to  study.  Hcfw  familiarity  with 
even  one  foreign  language  Increases  Your 
Prestige — in  the  drawing-room,  the  club,  the 
office;  Widens  Your  Circle  of  .Acquaintances — 
social  and  commercial;  Multiplies  the  Pleasures 
of  Travel  and  Reading;  Broadens  Your  Intellec- 
tual Horizon. 


rUNK  &  WAGNAILS  COMPANY .  61 1  Htss  Bnl4ii{.  N(w  Yirti.  N.  r. 
Ploaso  send  mo  by  inail  (wirhtnit  oliliRation  of  an>- 
kind)  ihc  free  Iwok  about  Language  Study.  toEcther 
witli  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial,  in  my  own 
borne,  of  The  Language  Phone  Method  for  Spanish. 
French  or  ItaUan. 

Name 

A  ddress 

Citv  .     .  St.Uc       


1922  ATLAS 


The  JAtcrnry  Digpst  for  October  14,  1922 

With  Maps 
of  New 
Europe 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster^s  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize^"-^^,';  at.l'l 

aries  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of  Recent  Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage.  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolaheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun,  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  arc  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words — 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


"The  Supreme  Authority" 

I!^  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,ooo  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 

volume,  on  India  Paper,  bound  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library 
Buckram  and  on  Regular  Paper,  in  strong  Fabrikoid,  can  now  be 
secured  by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  rernarkably  easy  terms: 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1922  Atlas) 

DELIVERED  FOR  ^/.0(?x 

and  easy  monthly  payments  thereafter 
(in  United  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE-HALF 

In  Thickness  and  Weight 


India  Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur» 
face,  resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressionD 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one-half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  I2fi 
in.  X  9^  in.  x  2^4  in.      Weight  8)4  lbs. 

Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  12^8  in.xgK  in.  x  5K  in- 
Weight  16K  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the 
same  plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college'* 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  of  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearlv  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.    Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


I) 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1922  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,"  containing  148  pages,  with  96  pages 
of  maps  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  in- 
cluding changes  brought  about  by  the  World 
War,  New  Census  figures,  Parcel-Post  Guide, 
etc.,   all    handsomely  bound  in   red  cloth, 

X  12l4. 


size 


1^" 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.  A^A^iSrs  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Publishers  of  Genuine-Webster  Dictionaries  for  over  75  years) 
Please  send  me  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containing  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (v.-ith  key)  entitled  "The  Americanization  of  Car^'er";  also  "12.^ 
Interesting  Questions"  with  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking  "Facsimile  Color-Plate"  of 
the  new  bindings.  Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Beerular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
free  Atlas  oflEer  on  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  to  Literary  Digest  readers. 


Name  . . 
Address 
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ABINGDON 


1 


Forceful  Pages 

Now  and  again  we  need  to 
hear  some  clear  voice  call 
us  to  a  realization  of  the  finer 
emotions  of  life,  to  stir  within  us 
a  consciousness  that  we  may  be 
building  a  lop-sided  heritage  for 
tomorrow's  citizens. 

From  the  Abingdon  Press  have 
come  some  sincere  volumes  written 
by  people  with  a  fine  understand- 
ing of  what  is  worth  while.  No 
illusionary  idealists  are  these,  but 
men  and  women  who  have  walked 
among  the  multitude  and  studied 
the  weaknesses  and  the  strength  of 
their  fellows.  What  they  have 
written  is  a  few  choice  grains  after 
many  winnowings. 

These  books  are  offered  because 
they  will  abide  with  the  intelligent 
reader  through  many  profitable 
hours. 

SHADOWS  ON  THE  WALL 

By  F.  If'.  Boreham 

In  his  brief  introductory  note  to  this  volume 
of  his  delightful  essays  the  author  remarks,  by 
way  of  explanation  of  its  title  and  characteriza- 
tion of  its  contents: 

"The  figures  that  float  across  these  pages  are 
like  shadows  dancing  on  the  wall.  They  show 
that  life  is  crowded  with  realities  and  flooded 
with  radiance,  for  without  substance  and  sun- 
shine there  can  be  no  shadows." 

Price,  net,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

THE  INEVITABLE  BOOK 
By  Lynn  Harold  Hough 
This  charming  volume  comprises  a  series  of 
stories  of  the  fashion  in  which  men  and  women 
from  the  most  varied  groups  met  the  time  of 
crisis  in   their  lives.     Each   comes   to  the   de- 
cisive hour   in   need   of   a   living   word   to  be 
spoken  from  somewhere  and  in  each  case  the 
word  comes  from  one  compelling,  powerful  Book. 
These  stories  show  how  that  Book  lives  again 
in  lives  made  different  by  its  presence. 
Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

OUR  PROTESTANT  HERITAGE 
By  W.  Wofjord  T.  Duncan 
In  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  made  through  paid  advertise- 
ments in  the  daily  press.  Dr.  Duncan  felt  con- 
strained to  discuss  in  his  pulpit  certain  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism.  The  discourses  made  a  pro- 
found impression  at  the  time  of  their  first 
presentation,  and  are  entirely  worthy  of  the 
close  attention  of  the  more  dispersed  audience 
to  which  they  are  now  addressed. 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

IN  NAAMAN'S  HOUSE 
By  Marian  MacLean  Finney 
This  romance  of  the  land  of  Israel  is  full  of 
color  and  interest  and  makes  the  people  of  an 
almost  forgotten  yesterday  live  again  in  the 
throbbing  today.  In  the  center  of  this  capti- 
vating story  of  adventure  and  love  stands  the 
captive  maid,  who,  through  a  series  of  strange 
experiences,  finds  herself  in  the  household  of 
Kaaman. 

Price,  net,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

THE  IDEALS  OF  FRANCE 
By  Charles  Cestre 
_How  much  does  the  world  owe  to  France? 
Which  is  the  debtor,  France  or  the  world? 
These  are  really  the  fundamental  issues  dis- 
cussed in  these  lectures.  No  more  timely  topic 
could  be  considered.  In  respect  of  content  and 
style  of  treatment  Professor  Cestre's  Ideals  of 
France  is  a  volume  of  first  importance.  One 
who  would  understand  the  heart  and  mind  of 
France  must  needs  know  this  book. 

Price,  net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 


At  the  Better  Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


WANT  TO  EARN 
EXTRA  MONEY? 

The  coupon  below  will 
bring  to  you  by  return 
mail  the  full  particulars 
of  our  spare  time  plan. 
Without  previous  experience 
you  can  increase  your  weekly 
income  by  a  few  hours' 
pleasant  and  dignified  work. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  1760 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:    I    am   interested    in  your  spare   time   extra   income  plan. 
Without  obligating  me  will  you  please  send  full  particulars. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


"There's 
a  Laugh 


in  Every  Line" 

Attend  the  theaters  advertising  and  showing 
The  Literary  Digest's  new  short  reel  "Fun 
from  the  Press" — the  only  motion  picture  with 
which  The  Digest  has  any  connection  whatever. 
The  same  discrimination  that  prompts  manag- 
ers to  book  this  subject  is  probably  applied 
also  to  the  selection  of  the  rest  of  the  program 
so  that  you  are  reasonably  sure  to  have  an 
enjoyable  time. 

Ask  at  your  favorite  theater  when  "  Fun 
from  the  Press"  will  be  shown.  Or  write  to 
us  and  we'll  tell  you  where  it  can  be  seen  in 
your  locality. 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest — W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation,  Distributors 
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Poor  at  t^venty;  Rich  at  forty; 

Internationally  famous  at  fifty 

You  are  invited  to  have  FREE  a  booklet  that  tells  what 
few  great  books  make  a  man  think  straight  and  talk   well 


POOR,  friendless,  with  no  education,  Benjamin 
Franklin  walked  through  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia alone.  Yet  at  forty  he  was  independent; 
at  fifty  his  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  leaders  of 
two  continents. 

What  was  the  secret  of  such  phenomenal  success? 
Something  mysterious?  Not  at  all.  His  secret  was 
nothing  more  than  this:  Every  day  of  his  life  he  added 
a  part  of  some  other  man's  knowledge  to  his  own.  He 
picked  the  few  really  great  mind-building  books  and  read 
them  systematically  a  few  minutes  every  day. 

Are  you  bigger  to-day  than  yesterday? 

You  have  so  few  minutes  in  the  day  for  reading;  so  few 
days  in  a  busy  life.  Will  you  spend  them  all  with  the 
gossip  of  the  newspapers,  or  the  mere  entertainment  of 
fiction?  Or  will  you,  like  Franklin,  start  now  to  make  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  world  your  servants?  Will  you  in- 
crease your  own  brain  power  by  adding  their  brain  power 
to  it? 

What  are    the    few    great    books — biographies,    his 
tories,  novels,  dramas,   poems,   books  of  science 
and    travel,    philosophy   and    religion,    that 


Send  for 
This  Free  Booklet 
That  Gives  Dr.  Eliot's 
Own  Plan  of 
Reading 


have  in  them  the  power  to  make  of  their  readers  men  who 
can  think  clearly  and  talk  interestingly — men  who  will 
not  only  be  ambitious  for  success,  but  who  will  have 
acquired  the  broadness  of  vision  necessary  to  achieve  it? 

All  of  these  questions,  so  vital  to  you,  are  answered  in 
the  free  booklet  pictured  below.  You  can  have  a  copy  of 
it  for  the  asking.  In  it  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who  was 
for  forty  years  president  of  Harvard  University,  gives 
his  own  plan  of  reading.  In  it  are  described  the  contents, 
plan,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  know  about 
this  famous  library.  The  free  book  tells  about  it — how 
Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials 
of  a  liberal  education";  how  he  has  so  arranged  it  that  even 
"fifteen  minutes  a  day"  are  enough;  how,  in  pleasant 
moments  of  spare  time,  by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr. 
Eliot  has  provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life  that  every  university  strives  to  give. 

Every  reader  of  this   page  is  invited  to  have  a  copy 
of    this    handsome    and    entertaining    free    book. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SOX  COMPANY 


416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 

Mail  me  the  free  book,  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day,"  telling 
about   the    Five-Foot   Shelf    of    Books,    and    contain- 
ing  the   valuable    article   by  Dr.  Eliot  on  what  and 
how  to  read  for  a  liberal  education. 


Name. 


Address . 


518-HCE        L 
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Paris  round  t/ic  Corner 


How  far  away  seemed  Paris  in  the 
old  days !  Paris  with  its  Boul' 
Miche,  the  hean  of  Montmartre, 
where  the  sun  puts  out  the  cafe  lights 
in  the  early  Paris  morning;  with  its 
Luxemburg,  where  the  Three  Mus- 
keteers tested  their  blades  against  the 
Cardinal's  men;  with  its  streets  where 
Marie  Antoinette  took  her  tragicride, 
and  with  its  Arc  de  Triomphe  stand- 
ing nobly  under  the  brilliant  morn- 
ing light,  the  symbol  of  Napoleon's 
dreams  in  the  height  of  his  splendor. 


Not  only  the  Paris  that  our  soldiers 
came  to  know,  but  London,  Berlin, 
Christiania  —  ail  of  Europe,  Africa, 
India  and  the  Near  East — are  brought 
nearer  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  the  arrangement  re- 
cently effeaed  by  the  Radio  Corpo- 
ration of  America,  whose  sending 
and  receiving  stations  are  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world,  with  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  giving 
the  American  public  ever^'where  land 
line  access  to  World-Wide  Wireless. 


— Arc  de  Triomphe 


Radiograms 

from  any  Postal  TelegraphOffice  or  Call-Box  to  any  point  in  Europe, 
Africa,  India  and  the  Near  East  or  to  and  from  Vessels  at  Sea — 


How  to  send 

youxHadiograms 

Write  your  message  for  foreign  countries  or 
ships  at  sea  on  a  Red  Radiogram  blank  if  avail- 
able.  If  not,  use  the  Postal  Telegrana  blank. 


After  the  address  insert  the  route  "Via  R  C  A." 
No  charge  will  be  made  for  this  insertion  and 
it  will  insure  your  message  going  forward  as  a 
Radiogran\  at  radio  rates. 

Use  the  same  registered  addresses  and  code 
books  vou  now  use.  The  regulations  covering 
Radiograms  and  Cablegrams  are  the  same. 

Ring  the  Postal  call-box  f.-'r  a  messenger  ;  tele- 
phone your  Radiogram,  or  if  more  convenient, 
file  it  direct  at  the  nearest  R  C  A  or  Postal  Office. 


Radiogram  tariff  books  and  pads  of  Red  Ra- 
diogram blanks  mav  be  obtained  at  any  Postal 
Telegraph  or  at  any  RCA  Office.  Ask  for  them. 


NOTE:  In  New  York.  San  Francisco  and  Wash- 
ington, the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  will 
continue  as  heretofore  to  mainuin  its  own  collec- 
tion and  distribution  system. 


YOU  may  now  send  Radiograms  to  an-y  foreign 
country  or  to  ships  at  sea  from  any  city  in  the 
United  States.  Every  Postal  Telegraph  Office  now 
accepts  RCA  Radiograms.  Use  the  Postal  call- 
box,  messenger  or  the  telephone. 

Whether  to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any  ship  at  sea 
^_^  it  _ 

CMark^jmr  rmssagcUia 

Formed  at  the  suggestion  of  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  strong  American  Company  to  provide  an 
American  international  wireless  communication  system 
that  could  not  be  tampered  with,  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  is  now  able  to  provide  the  public  with  aa 
economic  and  efficient  collection  and  distribution  service 
covering  the  entire  United  States. 

The  use  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  wires  for  interior  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  Radiograms  for  transmission 
through  the  air  to  Europe,  Africa,  India  and  the  Near  East 
furthers  the  public  interest  nationally,  just  as  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America's  strong  position  in  World-Wide 
Wireless  furthers  it  in  an  international  sense. 

Radiograms  are  a  new  business  asset  for  men  of  action 
and  in  step  with  modern  sales  methods.  They  reduce 
c'.istance,  quicken  communication,  stimulate  foreign  trade 
and  insure  accuracy  as  well  as  economy. 


« 


Radio«lo^i^G3rporatioti 


233  Broadway,  New  York 
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BURMXG    SMYRNA,   AS   SEEX   FROM    THE    HARBOR. 


OUR  FLAG  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 


MORE  THAN  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  in  the  Mediterranean  were  forced 
to  lower  their  Crescent  in  defeat  before  the  American 
flag;  to-day  the  largest  flag  afloat  in  SmjTna  is  reported  to  be 
the  same  Stars  and  Stripes,  while  the  finest  destroyers  in  the 
United  States  Na%'y  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  join  our  other 
ships  near  the  scene  of  the  Turkish  victories.  What  America 
will  do  is  a  question  which  looms  large  on  three  continents.  In 
Asia  ]Minor  there  is  joy  that  America  will  give  food  and  shelter; 
in  Europe  there  is  hope  that  America  will  join  the  conference 
which  will  finally  settle  the  status  of  Thrace  and  the  Straits; 
in  this  country  the  correspondents  say  that  our  Government  is 
imprest  by  the  great  surge  of  anti-Turkish  feeling  among  our 
citizens.      A  "hands-off"  policy  has  been  officially  announced, 

with  a  statement  of  the  Administra^  

tion's  approval  of  the  AUied  desire  to 
keep  the  Straits  free  and  the  httle 
peoples  protected.  Does  this  go  far 
enough  to  suit  the  American  people? 
The  one  point  on  which  aU  agree  is 
in  responding  to  the  call  for  rehef  of 
the  innocent  victims  of  war.  But 
while  food  is  sent  across  the  seas,  the 
controversy  over  our  future  connec- 
tion with  the  belligerents  recalls  the 


early  years  of  the  World  War.  A  newspaper  reporter  question- 
ing "the  man  on  the  street"  hears  one  say  that  our  moral  in- 
fluence toward  a  right  settlement  will  be  sufficient;  another  calls 
for  watchful  waiting;  still  another  suggests  that  we  refuse  to  ship 
materials  for  war  in  case  of  further  strife;  a  foiirth  declares  that 
"the  entire  ci^"ihzed  world  should  take  a  hand  in  keeping  the 
Turk  out  of  Europe,"  and  finally  it  is  argued  that  the  "ingratitude 
and  slurs"  received  after  helping  in  the  late  war  should  be  suffi- 
cient reason  for  a  strict  "hands-off"  poUcy  in  European  affairs 
hereafter,  especially  since  "the  jealousy  and  greed  of  England 
and  France  have  brought  about  the  present  situation."  And 
these  opinions  of  the  street  are  pretty  faithfully  reflected  in  the 
editorial  comment  of  the  daily  press. 

The    first    statement  of  our   pohcy   in    connection   with  the 

Near  East  crisis  was  mads  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hughes  last  month: 


THE  frightful  tragedy  in  the  Near  East 
has  grown  to  such  huge  proportions, 
involving  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  danger  of  death,  as  to  swamp  all  previous 
calculations  and  demand  treatment  that 
measures  up  to  the  situation.  For  this 
reason  we  must  postpone  our  promised 
announcement  until  next  week. 


"The  American  Government  is 
gratified  to  obsers'e  that  the  proposal 
of  the  three  AUied  Governments 
seeks  to  insure  effectively  'the  hberty 
of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  ^lar- 
mora  and  the  Bosporus  as  well  as 
protection  of  the  racial  and  religious 
minorities.'  These  points  are  clearly 
in  accord  with  American  sentiment. 

"This  Government  also  trust?  that 
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OUR   DESTROYERS   STARTING   THEIR   DASH   TO   THE    TROUBLE-ZONE. 


These  thoroughly  equipped  little  fighting  sliips  are  leaving  Hampton  Roads  en  route  for  the  Mediterranean.     When  they  have  joined  other  forces 
we  will  have  one  cruiser,  one  battle-ship  and  twenty-one  destroyers,  besides  supply  ships,  to  uphold  our  interests  in  the  Levant. 


1  // 


suitable  arrangements  may  be  agreed  upon  .in  the  interest  of 
peace  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  pending  the  con- 
ference to  conehide  a  final  treatj'  of  peace  between  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  the  AlUes." 

Later  Bishop  Cannon  cabled  the  Secretary  of  State  declaring 
that  prompt  American  protests  and  show  of  force  "would 
probably  have  prevented  the  Smyrna  fires  and  massacres, "  and 
calling  for  an  announcement  by  the  Government  that  it  "would 
not  permit  further  burnings  and  massacres. "  In  reply.  Secre- 
tary Hughes  told  the  [Methodist  Bishop  that  "there  has  been  no 
action  by  Congress  which  would  justify  this  GoAernment  in  an 
attempt  by  armed  forces  to  pacify  the  Near  East."  ISlr.  Hughes 
insisted  that  the  Government  was  doing  all  possible  in  the  w&y  of 
relief  and  has  also  "exerted  in  an  appropriate  manner"  its 
"influence  against  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,"  be- 
sides haAing  stated  its  "un- 
equivocal approval  of  the 
Allied  proposals  to  insure  ef- 
fectively the  protection  of  the 
Christian  minorities  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits."  This 
was  speaking  softly,  but  that 
the  Administration  carries  a 
big  stick  was  perhaps  shown  in 
the  dispatch  of  twelve  destroy- 
ers from  Hampton  Roads  on 
October  2,  to  join  the  eight 
destroyers  now  in  Turkish 
waters,  and  still  other  units  of 
our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

According  to  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
the  volume  of  insistence  pour- 
ing into  Washington  from 
American  citizens  that  the 
Turk  must  be  checked  "far 
exceeds  any  demand  for  strong 
action  l)ack  in  the  days  when 
Germany  was  sinking  unarmed 
merchant  sliips." 

As  we  are  further  told: 


"Few  if  any  of  the  petitions 
have  made  arguments  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  case.  ...  It 


CopyriKhted  1922,  by  the  Chicaco  "Tribune." 

AX  UNRESPONSIVE   WORLD. 

— McCutchcon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


is  purely  and  simply  a  question  that  the  people  joining  in  this 
propaganda  are  con^nnced  that  Christians  are  being  massacred 
by  that  arch-villain,  the  unspeakable  Turk. 

"If  the  present  trouble  should  be  smoothed  over  without  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  it  is  regarded  as  very  probable 
that  this  country  A\nll  now  be  willing  to  join  in  guaranteeing  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 

"This  action,  which  a  few  months  ago  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  just  as  unUkely  as  that  President  Harding  would  urge 
this  countrj^  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  is  now  made  more 
likely  by  the  demonstration  of  pubhc  opinion  during  the  present 
crisis.  It  is  the  religious  angle  of  the  controversy  which  has 
built  the  bridge  to  participation  in  European  affairs. 

"When  Congress  reassembles  it  is  confidently  predicted  by 
officials  of  the  Administration  who  have  been  undergoing  this 
deluge  of  resolutions  and  appeals  that  each  individual  will 
have  heard  from  the  churches  in  his  district.  Even  if  he  was 
an  irreconcilable  on  participation  in  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission, or  any  other  phase  of 
taking  part  in  European  affairs, 
before  he  left  for  home,  it  is 
asserted,  he  mil  come  back 
confident  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  hold  the  Turks 
forever  in  check." 

"If  he  had  not  exprest  the 
satisfaction  of  this  Govern- 
ment with  the  purpose  of  the 
AUied  Powers  to  have  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  the  Bosporus  re- 
main open  to  the  ships  of  the 
world.  Secretary  Hughes,"  says 
the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.), 
'  ■  would  have  failed  not  merely 
to  give  expression  to  American 
sentiment  about  the  freedom 
of  the  seas;  he  would  have 
fallen  far  short  of  Secretary 
John  Hay's  announcement  of 
the  American  policy  of  the 
Open  Door  in  China." 

But  the  Secretary,  adds  this 
paper,  also  shows  great  skill 
in  keeping  to  "the  traditional 
policy  of  American  non-inter- 
ference with  Old  World  political 
games  and  Old  World  territorial 
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loot,  while  not,  perhaps,  losing  sight  of  the 
future."  By  the  statements  of  Secretary 
Hughes,  declares  New  York  Entdng  Pout, 

"We  deliberately  place  our  moral  in- 
fluence as  a  World  Power  upon  tlic  side  of 
the  Allies  in  certain  of  their  policies  re- 
garding the  Near  East.  This  is  ne.\t  door 
to  participating  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  those  poheies.  Logically,  it 
leads  to  just  such  participation,  since  we 
can  not  with  any  self-respect  stop  with  the 
mere  indorsement  of  a  policy  and  refuse  to 
assume  any  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
it  is  upheld.  We  may  refrain  altogether 
from  oflficial  expression  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  what  goes  on  in  Europe,  or  we 
may  obtain  the  right  to  such  expression  by 
taking  part  in  European  affairs,  but  we  can 
not  consistentl}'  pass  judgment  upon  such 
matters  and  decline  to  assume  any  of  the 
burden  of  their  direction  and  control. 

"  We  want  guaranties  of  the  safety  of  non- 
Turkish  peoples,  and  we  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  keeping  the  Straits  open.  Wisliing 
this,  we  can  have  no  patience  with  the 
Continental  statesmen  who  would  let 
Turkey  estabhsh  an  unlimited  army  in 
Europe,  instead  of  the  small  force  now  per- 
mitted there,  who  would  sanction  con- 
scription, and  who  would  let  the  Darda- 
nelles be  strongly  fortified." 

The  Hughes  note  is  interpreted  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.)  "as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Turk  that  he  must  reckon  with 
the  country  as  well  as  with  those  whose 
formal  enemy  he  is."  "If  we  are  not  yet 
back  in  Europe,  we  are,"  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  sees  it,  "at  least 
backing  the  laboriously  achieved  concert 
of  its  dominant  Powers."  Similarly  it  is  understood  by  the 
Providence  Journal  that  this  means  that  we  do  not  intend 
"to  maintain  indefinitely  a  proAincial  isolation"  so  far  as  the 
Near  East  is  concerned,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

"During  the  last  few  years  American  interests  in  the  Near 
East  have  been  greatly  expanded.  We  have  important  com- 
mercial relations  there,  we  have  built  many  schools  and  mis- 
sionary stations  on  Turkish  soil,  and  we  can  not  look  with 
indifference  upon  a  situation  that  menaces  these  interests — to 


FIRST  IX  WAR  AND   IX  PEACE. 

Where  Britain  meets  the  Turk.  General 
Sir  Charles  Harington.  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  British  and  Allied  forces  at  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Straits.  He  held  his 
ground  and  by  a  peaceful  conference  with 
the  Turks  averted  hostilities  wliich  might 
have  led  to  war. 


say  nothing  of  IIki  humanitarian  issues 
iit  slake  and  the  broadrr  f|U('stioiis  of  iri- 
tcriiatioiud  welfare.  The  freedom  of  the 
Straits  is  of  direct  concern  to  us.  The 
.safety  of  the  Christian  minorities  is  a 
matter  close  to  tlie  hearts  of  iniilions 
of  members  of  our  churclics.  And  tlio 
peace  of  Europe!  is  vital  to  us,  not  tiien-ly 
because  the  continent  owes  us  eleven  bil- 
lion dollars  but  also  V)ecaus('  aiir)ther 
European  catastrophe  like  that  of  Mil  1-18 
would  shake  all  civilization,  including  our 
own. 

"Mr.  Hughes's  announcement  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations  or  subordinate  ourselves  in  any 
way  to  an  Old  World  hegemony.  It  sig- 
nifies siinp'y  that  in  the  present  crisis, 
when  the  war  clouds  are  dark  upon  tho 
horizon  and  fierce  racial  and  religious 
enmiti(  s  have  been  aroused,  we  can  not 
stand  coldly  aloof.  .  .  .  We  shall  hopo 
that  the  present  clouds  may  blow  over, 
that  the  assurance  of  America's  moral 
support,  as  given  in  Mr.  Hughes's  informal 
statement,  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
Kemal  and  the  rash  \nctors  under  him. 
At  any  rate  America  has  not,  in  spite  of 
the  pessimists,  lost  either  her  head  or  her 
soul." 

But  the  hmitations  of  the  Government's 
Near  East  pohc\-  are  stronglj'  emphasized 
by  the  W^ashington  Post,  a  reputed  spokes- 
man for  the  Administration.  It  says,  in 
explanation  of  the  Hughes  statements  and 
the  dispatch  of  the  destroyers  to  the 
Mediterranean: 


"America's  approval  of  the  Allied  pro- 
posals in  no  sense  implies   intent  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  political  snarl  that 
complicates  the  Near  East  situation. 

"While  America  has  a  right  to  expect  the  Allied  Governments 
to  put  through  their  'freedom  of  the  Straits  and  protection  of 
racial  and  religious  minorities'  program  as  a  matter  of  good 
faith  with  humanity  and  the  world,  the  Allies  have  no  right, 
simply  because  effectuation  of  that  program  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  interests  of  America  along  with  those  of  other  nations, 
to  expect  this  Government  to  entangle  itself  in  the  Near  East 
political  problem — which  is  largely  of  their  making,  and  the  task 
of  solving  which  is  peculiarly  their  own.     The  Administration 


International  News  Reel  photograph. 


A  FEW  OF   THE   HALF  MILLIOX   REFUGEES  AT   SMYRNA. 
Waiting  on  the  quayside  to  be  taken  to  places  of  safety.     In  the  background  are  AlUed  warships. 
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■would  perpetrate  an  injustice  on  American  nationals  affected  by 
Xear  East  developments  if  it  should  participate  in  the  political 
complications  that  now  agjSfravate  the  Turkish  problem,  for  such 
participation  would  unnecessarily  imperil  Americans  and  their 
interests  in  that  region.  America  has  already  had  a  foretaste 
of  what  would  be  apt  to  result  from  participation  in  the  Near 
East  wrangle  in  Great  Britain's  ^lesopotamian  mandate  plan, 
which  was  construed  by  this  Government  as  threatening  to  ex- 
clude American  nationals  from  proper  share  in  economic  and 
commercial  development  of  the  territory  affected.  This  fore- 
taste does  not  stimulate  desire  for  closer  dealing. 

"The  American  Government  can  be  counted  on  to  exert  all 
effort  necessary  to  protection  of  its  own  and  their  interests  in 


danelles  kept  open;  we  would  like  to  see  the  racial  and  religious 
minorities  in  Turkey  protected,  but  we  will  leave  it  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Allies  to  bring  this  about,  and  to  pay  the  price, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

'"We  will  do  nothing.  We  \\all  not  attend  the  proposed  peace 
conference.  We  will  merely  sit  tight  and  hope.  We  will  let 
others  fight  for  the  principles  we  proclaim,  and  spend  our  time 
in  watching  and  wishing.  This,  we  submit,  is  an  ignoble  position 
for  a  great  nation  to  take,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  even  more 
ignominious.  ^Ir.  Hughes  has  a  consistent  policy,  based  upon 
right  principles,  but  he  can  not  make  it  effective,  because 
the  Administration  is  still  dominated,  in  foreign  affairs,  by  a 
fanatical    faction    in     the    Senate    that    refuses    to    recognize 

any  American    concern    or    re- 

sponsibihty 

affairs." 


International  News  Reel  photograph. 

SMYRNA  REFUGEES  BEING  CARRIED   TO   SAFETY  BY   FRENCH   SAILORS. 


in      international 


Turkey,  and  the  American  people  can  be  counted  on  generously 
to  aid  such  suffering  in  the  Near  East  as  may  result  from  prevail- 
ing and  threatening  conditions.  For  the  Harding  Administra- 
tion is  zealous  in  championship  of  the  rights  of  Americans  wher- 
ever and  whenever  they  may  be  involved;  and  the  American 
people  have  too  often  proved  their  responsiveness  to  appeal  for 
help  that  runs  in  the  name  of  stricken  humanity,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  comes,  to  be  doubted  now.  But  this  does  not  point 
to  participation  in  the  politics  of  the  Xear  East  situation,  as  it 
relates  to  Turkey  and  the  Allies,  and  as  it  affects  the  Allies 
among  themselves." 

That  our  recent  "aloofness"  from  Europe  has  served  us  well 
by  keeping  us  clear  of  the  Turkish  imbroglio  is  a  point  strongly 
insisted  on  by  The  Post,  and  by  Republican  papers  like  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times  and  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  To  Demo- 
cratic papers  like  the  Boston  Post,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
recent  untoward  events  in  the  Near  East  might  have  been  pre- 
vented had  Uncle  Sam  been  more  directly  concerned  in  Euro- 
pean problems  than  he  has  been  since  the  rejection  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treatj-.  Moreover,  as  the  Newark  News  points  out,  in 
spite  of  keeping  out  of  the  League  of  Nations  "we  have  sent 
our  boys  overseas"  in  those  twelve  destroyers  "whether  for 
relief  work  or  police  work.  So  the  plan  of  keeping  out  of  trouble 
by  running  away  from  it  hasn't  worked." 

While  it  is  for  manj*  reasons  gratifying  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Dem.)  to  hear  Mr.  Hughes  speak  out,  and  while  it  "should 
hearten  Great  Britain,"  it  also  serves,  we  are  told,  "to  emphasize 
the  fundamental  weakness  of  America's  position  in  relation  to 
the  Near  East  and  to  the  world  at  large."  The  Eagle  calls  it  a 
policy  of  "watchful  •wishing": 

"In  the  last  analysis  Mr.  Hughes  has  done  nothing  more 
than  voice  the  pious  hope  that  others  will  do  what  the  United 
States  would  Uke  to  see  done.     We  would  hke  to  see  the  Dar- 


ican    opmion 
the  Allies: 


about     Turkey, 


Aside  from  the  correctness  of 
the  Hughes  pohcj-,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  our  own  abiht5'^  or  in- 
abiUtj'  to  influence  the  course 
of  affairs  in  the  Near  East,  there 
is  an  e%-ident  agreement  by  edi- 
tors of  both  parties  with  Senator 
Lodge  when  he  told  a  Boston 
audience  recentlj"  that  he 
"prajed  the  Turk  would  be 
driAen  out  of  Europe."  Amer- 
icans, says  the  New  York  Her- 
ald (Ind.),  can  not  comprehend 
why  Europe  should  now  let 
the  Turk  come  back,  and  so  in 
similar  phrase  say  also  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.),  Pyiadel- 
phia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Dem.),  and 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.). 
The  Record  recalls  that  as 
recenth'  as  March,  1920,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  thus  voiced  Amer- 
in    Secretary    Colby's    note  to 


"The  Government  of  the  L'nited  States  understands  the 
strength  of  the  arguments  for  the  retention  of  the  Turks  at 
Constantinople,  but  believes  that  the  arguments  against  it 
are  far  stronger  and  contain  certain  imperative  elements 
which  it  would  not  seem  possible  to  ignore.  It  was  the  often 
e.xprest  intention  of  the  Allies  that  the  anomaly  of  the  Turks 
in  Europe  should  cease,  and  it  can  not  be  believed  that  the 
feelings  of  the  IMohammedan  people,  who  not  only  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  power  without  protest,  but  even  mate- 
rially assisted  in  its  defeat,  will  now  so  resent  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turkish  Government  as  to  make  a  complete  reversal  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers  desirable  or  necessary." 

In  the  chorus  of  demands  for  intervention  against  Turkey 
there  are,  however,  some  discordant  notes.  "The  big  sentiment 
in  favor  of  another  bath  of  blood"  meets  with  the  scorn  of  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call,  which  deems  it  "safe  to  say  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  those  joining  this  demand  know  anything 
of  the  religious,  racial,  economic  and  imperialist  issues  that  go 
to  make  the  Near  East  question  so  complex.  Not  one  in  a 
thousand  knows  where  SmjTna  is  located  or  what  constitutes 
the  Kemalist  movement."  Similarly  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  argues  that  the  American  is  a  verj'  iminformed  person 
who  says  cheerfully:  "The  Turk  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  Europe. 
Our  Government  should  help  keep  him  out."  The  Tribune  pro- 
ceeds to  give  some  information: 

"Who  are  bringing  the  Turk  back  to  Constantinople  and 
Thrace?  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Italy,  the  major  Powers 
which  defeated  Turkey  in  the  World  War  and  thereby  won  the 
right  to  write  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  British  and 
French  Governments  back  in  1920  also  took  the  stand  that  the 
Turk's  tenure  in  Europe  ought  to  be  ended.     In  the  original 
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HE  FATTENED  ON  THE   STUFF  THEY  FED   HIM. 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


■■'■  V  ■<•  <■  '^i' 


WILL  THE  TURK  LISTEN  TO  REASON? 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


WHICH  DESCRIBES  THE  SITUATION? 


Sfevres  Treaty,  never  fully  executed,  they  excluded  him  from 
the  Continent,  giving  the  Sultan  as  Caliph  a  vaticanized  status 
in  Constantinople. 

"But  they  found  presently  that  the  d'^struction  of  Turkish 
sovereignty  over  Constantinople  was  an  Asian  and  African  as 
weU  as  a  European  question.  Their  Islamic  subjects  were  resent- 
ful and  agitated  for  the  restoration  of  the  Caliph's  temporal 
power.  France  sdelded  quickly.  The  British  Government  held 
out  until  last  spring.  Now  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  are 
pledged  to  make  Constantinople  and  most  of  Thrace  Turkish 
once  more. 

"We  have  no  justification  for  interfering.  President  Wilson 
kept  us  out  of  war  with  Turkey  and  thus  deprived  us  of  any 
legitimate  voice  in  the  Turkish  peace  settlement.  If  we  wanted 
to  expel  the  Turk  from  Europe  we  should  have  qualified  at  that 
time  to  take  a  hand  in  his  ejection.  If  we  failed  to  strike  a  blow 
against  the  infamous 
Young  Turk  govern- 
ment of  1917  and  1918, 
what  excuse  could  we 
have  now  for  making 
war  on  Kemal  Pasha? ' ' 


A  cheerful  view  is 
that  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  which  saj^s  it 
has  the  support  of 
men  competent  to 
speak,  when  it  argues 
that  American  lives 
and  interests  are  likely 
to  be  comparatively 
safe  in  the  territory 
controlled  by  Kemal 
and  his  Nationalist 
I  Turks: 

"There  are  two 
broad  reasons  why  the 
Kemalists    are     likely 


HOME  TO  ROOST— THIS  TURKEY  IS  NOT  A  SYMBOL  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

— Brown  in  the  Cliicago  Daily  News. 


to  be  careful  about  committing  atrocities  against  citizens  of 
this  country,  or  about  doing  violence  to  our  rights  as  a  nation. 
One  of  these  is  that  it  would  be  unhealthful  business  for  the 
Turks  to  make  such  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  as  Germany 
succeeded  in  doing,  and  another  is  that  the  Turkish  people,  and 
probably  the  Kemalists  officially,  are  looking  forward  to  a  day 
when  there  shall  be  a  resumption  of  full  diplomatic  relations 
between  their  country  and  ours,  and  when  the  Turks  will  be 
able  to  eaU  not  in  vain  for  American  capital  to  come  over  and 
help  restore  their  country  to  a  better  commercial  condition." 

Finally  we  can  not  ignore  the  wide-spread  response  of  editors 
to  the  demand  that  America  succor  the  victims  of  the  war  in  the 
Near  East.  These  needs,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  are  the 
most  acute  that  have  ever  appealed  to  our  people.    Mrs.  Clare 

Sheridan  reported  in  the 
New  York  World  that 
after  the  capture  of 
SmjTna  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  conflagration, 
"the  Stars  and  Stripes 
which  flies  from  the 
United  States  Con- 
sulate is  the  largest 
flag  in  SmjTna.  Amer- 
ica is  regarded  as  the 
most  generous,  the 
most  disinterested,  and 
most  humane  country 
in  the  world."  Turks, 
the  Omaha  Bee  re- 
marks, "may  chal- 
lenge Great  Britain  to 
war,  but  they  j-ield 
their  helpless  human 
prey  to  Uncle  Sam, 
the  rescuer." 
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THE  three-:mile  roi  ldiit 

A  SOLAR  PLEXUS  BLOW  to  prohibition  enforcement, 
particularly  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  is  seen  in  the  recent 
decision  by  the  President  after  a  conference  -with  the 
Cabinet  that  America's  prohibition  navy  shall  not  in  future 
operate  more  than  three  miles  off  shore.     It  now  e^"entuat«s  that 


^^ 


■■boot 


HOW    TO    ICEEP  THE    CAT  AXD 
GET     RID     OF     THE     COOTIES? 

— Morris  in  the  Buffalo  Commercial. 


Article  .581  of  our  new  Tariff  Law  specifically  confers  on  customs 
officials  and  officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  the  author- 
ity to  board  and  seize  vessels  carrj-ing  contraband  goods  within 
four  leagues  (twelve  miles)  of  American  shores.  Just  how  this 
pro%'ision  was  included  in  a  tariff  bill,  and  how  it  escaped  ob- 
servation for  more  than  five  months  is  not  revealed.  Fortunately, 
however,  as  the  Newark  Xews  remarks,  "the  power  to  be  exer- 
cised under  Article  581  is  permissive,  not  mandatory,"  and 
President  Harding  has  decided  that  domestic  law  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  contraAene  international  law.  which  fixes  the  three- 
mile  limit. 

"It  was  a  dangerous  undertaking  to  board,  search,  and  seize 
booze-laden  ships  outside  of  the  tliree-mile  limit,"  points  out  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xews.  In  fact,  several  embarrassing  situations 
developed  in  recent  weeks  when  the  prohibition  nav\-  seized 
foreign  A-essels  which  appeared  to  be  rum-smugglers  and  haled 
their  captains  into  court.  Their  authority  for  this  action  was 
what  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  calls  "a  musty  old  Act  of 
1797  that  has  been  forgotten  for  more  than  a  century"  which 
authorized  customs  officials  to  board  vessels  twehe  miles  at  sea, 
with  a  \-iew  to  examining  their  cargoes.  Yet  the  principle  of  this 
Act  has  never  been  accepted,  we  are  reminded  by  the  New  York 
Times.  Besides,  thinks  this  paper,  "it  is  cynical  to  tra<*k  foreign 
ships,  suspected  of  carr\-ing  liquor,  beyond  the  tliree-mile  hmit 
while  our  Shipping  Board  saloons  carry  and  sell  the  for)>idden 
juice  up  to  that  hmit." 

The  decision  of  the  President  means  that  Article  581  of  the 
new  Tariff  Law  will  be  suspended.  And  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Harding  finds  approval  from  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
whether  their  sympathies  lie  with  the  "wets"  or  the  "drys." 
"Fortunately  there  is  some  sense  in  the  White  House,  even  if 
there  i.sn't  much  in  Congress,"  drily  remarks  the  New  York 
CommercinL  while  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  reminds  us 
that  "our  laws  are  our  laws,  and  must  be  enforced  where  our 


own  writs  run,  but  it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  the  world  to 
repeal  its  international  laws  because  they  are  a  bother  and  a 
hindrance  to  present  plans  for  prohibition  enforcement  in 
America." 

One  of  the  papers  which  train  their  guns  on  Article  581  of 
the  Fordney-Mc Cumber  Tariff  Law  is  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  effrontery  of  this  claim  is  obAious.  To  board  a  British 
ship  ph"ing  between  Jamaica  and  Halifax  and  arrest  her  captain 
would  be  a  seizure  utterly  impossible  to  defend  in  international 
law,  Fordney  Act  or  no  Fordney  Act.  Such  a  seizure  made  by 
a  priAate  citizen  would  amount  to  plain  piracy.  Done  by  a 
governmental  officer,  it  would  amount  to  a  grave  breach  of  inter- 
national obligations.  It  is  precisely  by  such  affronts  that  bad 
blood  is  made  between  countries,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
imagine  how  a  serious  episode  might  develop  out  of  such  an 
illegal  act. 

"There  is  everj'  likelihood  that  as  things  were  going  an  en- 
thusiastic prohibition  agent  would  presently  have  flourished  a 
gun  in  the  face  of  some  sturdy  British  skipper  well  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit,  one  or  the  other  would  have  lost  his  temper, 
and  an  exchange  of  words  and  bullets  would  have  resulted  in  a 
first-rate  international  incident,  with  general  -ftTath  and  rancor 
all  round. 

"The  new  rule  laid  down  by  the  Administration  retreats  to  the 
only  safe  mark,  the  old,  clearly  recognized  three-mile  limit.  It 
abandons  the  'hoAering'  act  and  the  Fordney  Act  save  in  the 
one  case  Avhere  a  ship  is  actually  in  communication  A\-ith  the  shore 
by  its  OAA-n  boats.  This  is  such  obA"ious  smuggling  that  it  can 
hardly  lead  to  trouble.  The  American  people  want  peace  and 
international  good  feeling.  The  Volstead  Act  is  the  laAA-  of  the 
land  and  it  must  be  enforced,  b\it  not  at  the  expenso  of  inter- 
national laAA^" 

Article  581,  AA-e  are  told  bj-  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Newark  Xews,  has  created  the  anomalous  situation  of  one 
branch  of  the  GoA^ernment  claiming  authority  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit  at  the  A-ery  moment  another  branch  is  asking  a  foreign 
goAernment  to  grant  this  authority  by  altering  international 
laAA'.     "In  this  way  the  spectacle  is  presented  of  two  branches  of 


TRYING  A  NEW  APPROACH. 

— Reid  for  tlie  Albert  T.  Reid  Syndicate. 


the  GoA-ernment  working  at  cross  purposes  in  a  situation  that 
iuA'oh-es  the  rights  of  foreign  goAernments."  As  The  Tribune 
explains  the  situation  in  another  editorial: 

"Some  months  ago  Secretary  Hughes  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  British  GoAerument  for  an  understanding  Avhich  AAOuld 
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facilitate  cnforcemont  of  tlic  Proliihition  \a\\\,  but  no  agrooinont 
has  been  announoed,  and  the  understandiiip  at  Washinpton  is 
that  the  negotiations  liave  not  been  conii>!et(>d.  CJreat  l^ritain 
is  expected  toajjree  to  stoi)eertain  abuses f()iiii)hiined  of.  esi)eeially 
with  rep:ard  to  false  clearance  ])apers,  but  the  extension  of  the 
limit  of  domestic  jurisdiction  at  sea  from  one  nuirine  league  to 


■^•^ 


DEEP  WATER. 
-Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Erening  Public  Ledger. 


1 


three  is  a  more  serious  matter,  and  British  opposition  to  it  has 
already  been  pronounced. 

"Without  waiting  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  Congress 
inserted  in  the  Tariff  Law  a  clause  gi^^ng  authority  to  customs 
and  Coast  Guard  officers  and  other  persons  to  search  and  seize  a 
vessel  engaged  in  ■s'iolating  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
four  marine  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  The 
decision  reached  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  amounts  to  restricting 
the  scope  of  this  clause  by  a  narrow  definition  of  Avhat  constitutes 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  If  a  rum  ship  uses  its 
own  boats  and  crew  to  send  its  wares  ashore  it  is  liable  to  seizure; 
if  it  merely  sells  to  bootleggers,  the  latter  are  the  offenders  to  be 
rounded  up.  This  compromise  should  materially  lessen  the  risk 
of  international  friction." 

"The  question  of  extending  authority  to  search  and  seizure  is 
still  pending  between  our  State  Department  and  the  British 
Foreign  Office,"  notes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "and  if  the 
prohibition  navy  were  to  be  allowed  to  continue  its  searches 
and  seizures  bej-ond  the  three-mile  limit,  we  would  prejudice 
our  own  case.  Article  581  does  not  alter  the  case;  we  can  make 
laws  for  ourselves,  but  not  for  other  nations."  "It  is  better  to 
bear  with  the  foreign  rum-runners  than  to  have  our  'dry'  nav.\- 
infringe  the  sea  rights  of  foreign  shipping,"  agrees  the  Buffalo 
Xews,  while  the  R-o\-idenee  Jourmd  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the 
scrupulous  observance  of  our  co^'enants  Avith  other  nations  is 
alwaj-s  more  important  than  the  enforcement  of  a  domestic 
law."     As  the  Baltimore  Sun  observes: 

"The  three-mile  sea  limit  of  national  jurisdiction  is  not  subject 
to  arbitrary  change  by  any  one  country.  It  represents  an  inter- 
national practise  based  on  general  agreement.  Two  or  more 
nations  may  change  it  as  to  themselves  in  regard  to  some  particu- 
lar thing  or  things,  but  none  of  them  can  do  so  arbitrarily  without 
creating  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future  A'iolations  of  inter- 
national usage  on  the  part  of  others.  Germany  attempted  to 
set  up  a  new  principle  of  international  law  in  her  submarine 


cami)aign  during  the  World  War  and  brought  about  iicr  own  Jinal 
defeat  by  doing  so.  Our  defiance  of  tlie  three-mile  coastal  lijiiit 
might  not  bring  iinmedialc  perils,  Ix-cause  Eiirojii'  is  uj)  to  its 
eyes  in  more  ])nssing  tr()ul>les  just  now,  hut  .soon  or  late  it  would 
come  home  to  vex  us.  If  (Jreat  liritain  chooses  t(»  make  a  re- 
ciprocal arrangcnu'nt  with  us  for  the  extension  of  tli<'  thrcf-milt- 
limit  to  twelve  or  eighteen  for  certain  sjxcific  j)iirj)os(  s.  tliat 
would  be  anolher  nuitler.  But  even  that  might  lead  to  coni- 
l)licalions  which  we  would  regret  hereafter  not  less  than  she. 
And  in  any  event  no  two-nation  agreement  could  affect  the 
rights  of  other  countries  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas." 

But  "the  United  States  can  not  tolerate  open  defiance  of  its 
laws,"  declares  the  Philadeli)hia  Bulletin. 

"The  present  smuggling  problem  reaches  beyond  the  rum 
question.  Aliens  are  being  illicitly  entered  in  the  country. 
Narcotic  drugs  are  coming  in  greater  supply.  Birds  of  a  feather 
get  together,  and  smugglers  find  common  interest  and  agencies. 
Cuba,  directly  subject  to  our  influence,  is  as  frequent  offender 
in  sheltering  these  schemes  as  are  any  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

"The  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  and  the  chances  for  solution 
are  better  in  the  State  Department,  cooperating  with  other 
departments  in  Washington,  than  in  the  head  of  an  over-zealous 
prohibition  enforcement  agent,  even  if  he  be  the  'Admiral  of  the 
dry  navee.'" 

Moreover,  maintains  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  another 
editorial,  "a  much  more  important  matter  than  the  enforcement 
of  the  Prohibition  Law  is  involved,  and  that  is  the  freedom  of  the 
seas."     In  this  paper's  opinion — 

"If  a  vessel  may  legally  be  searched  or  seized  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit  on  one  pretext,  it  may  equallj-  Avell  be  on  others.  And 
if  the  practise  be  persisted  in,  sooner  or  later  an  exceedingly  grave 
crisis  is  bound  to  arise. 

"Nor  is  the  question  one  between  the  British  and  American 
governments  solely.  It  is  an  international  question  in  the  widest 
sense.  If  the  present  limit  of  jurisdiction  at  sea  is  to  be  exteaded 
it  should  be  by  common  consent  of  all  the  nations.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  an  extension.     In  these 


WHAT  ARE   THE  WILD  WAVES  SAYIXG? 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


days  of  steam  and  powerfiU  ordnance  territorial  waters  may 
reasonably  be  held  to  reach  beyond  three  miles.  Perhaps  an 
exact  definition  of  them  with  due  regard  to  geographical  con- 
siderations is  desirable.  But  wherever  the  high  seas  begin,  there 
the  right  to  search  or  seize  must  end. 

"This  is  a  doctrine  for  which  the  L'nited  States  has  always 
stood  firmly,  and  it  can  not  now  afford  to  repudiate  it." 
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NAVIES  THAT  WONT  SCRAP 

AVAL  FLEETS  ARE  DESIGNED  for  'scrapping' 
but  not  for  'scrapping,'"  is  the  crisp  comment  of 
Governor  Cox's  Dayton  Xeus  (Dem.)  upon  Secretary 
Denby's  announcement  that  there  "will  be  no  scrapping  of 
battle-ships  until  after  the  Five-Power  Xaval  Treaty  has  been 
ratified  by  the  last  of  the  subscribing  Powers,  France  and  Italy." 
Other  Democratic  papers  take  up  the  hue  and  cry.  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  Harding  Administration  for  its  foreign  policy  is  on.  The 
League  of  Nations  has,  for  a  while  at  least,  again  come  onto 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  midst  of  a  national  political  cam- 
paign. But.  at  this  time,  it  is  being  compared  with  the  Wash- 
ington Naval  Disarmament  Conference,  which  the  Democratic 
organs  call  "a  conceded  failure,"  while  the  "League  of  Nations 
still  lives."  "A  gigantic  fraud,"  tlie  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
calls  the  results  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Republican  journals 
maintain  that  there  is  "com- 
mon sense"  in  '"  stopping 
America's  destruction  of  its 
ships"  until  all  of  the  "sub- 
scribing Powers"  ratify  the 
Washington  Treaty,  until,  as 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Ind.) 
puts  it.  "Pan-Islamism  is  no 
longer  rampant  and  the  safety 
of  present  ci^ibzation  is  se- 
cure." The  Enquirer  adds, 
"the  country  is  relieved  to 
learn  that  the  Government  has 
determined  to  make  haste 
slowly."  To  this  the  Dayton 
News  replies  that  "the  Ad- 
ministration is  not  now  con- 
\-inced  that  the  objects  of  the 
Conference  were  clearly  under- 
stood by  some  of  the  nations 
which  sat  about  the  table  at 
Washington."  But  after  a 
column  of  taunts  at  the  Repub- 
licans for  their  failure  to  get 
their  Treaty  ratified,  this  pa- 
per concedes  that  "Every 
honest-to-goodness     American 

will  feel  sorry  that  practically  nothing  but  talk  has  come  from 
such  an  enterprise."  The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  considers 
Secretary  Denby's  announcement  as  "our  ovra  Government's 
admittance  of  the  impraeticabiUty  of  the  pohcy,"  and  "we  are 
pretty  much  where  we  were  before  the  Conference  assembled." 
The  Denby  statement  announcing  a  momentous  change  in  the 
Administration's  plans  was  not  "played  up"  by  the  newspapers 
at  the  time  it  was  made.  Its  real  import  was  first  brought  into 
the  light  of  public  attention  by  Senator  Borah's  forceful  speech 
before  the  Chicago  Press  Club,  when  he  said: 

"The  situation  is  the  result  of  imperialistic  policies  and  in- 
trigues, and  I  am  in  favor  of  telling  England  and  France  that 
their  policies  are  condemned  by  the  conscience  of  the  Christian 
world  and  that  they  shall  find  no  sympathy  or  succor  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

"We  are  now  deluged  with  statements  by  those  who  would 
have  us  put  our  soldiers  behind  the  imperialistic  policies  of 
Eurf)pe.  Ila\en't  we  coddled  Europe  long  enough?  Europe 
needs  to  be  told  thefacts,and  that  is  that  she  is  the  author  of  her 
own  ruin. 

"After  the  World  War  the  white  race,  the  Christian  race, 
began  to  shoot  down  and  kill  and  murder  the  people  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  and  India  and  make  ready  to  exploit 
their  oil-fields  and  their  natural  wealth.  It  is  a  story  of  treachery 
nowhere  surpassed  in  the  history  of  wars,  after  promises  of 
liberty  and  ind«  pendence." 


And  Senator  Borah  comes  in  for  a  twitting  on  his  consistency 
by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.): 

Senator  Borah  is  greatly  perturbed  because  the  nations  rep- 
resented at  the  Washington  Conference  have  not  ratified  the 
treaties  signed  at  that  time. 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  Mr.  Borah's  feeling  in  this  matter, 
but  denunciation  of  other  nations  for  their  apparent  remissness 
in  not  ratifying  the  treaties  comes  with  bad  grace  from  a  man 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  defeating  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  in  the  American  Senate. 

"The  other  nations  are  not  more  apathetic,  indifferent  or 
chauvinistic  in  their  present  attitude  toward  the  Washington 
pacts  than  the  Juited  States  proved  itselr  to  be  when  it 
refused  to  ratify  ihe  Ver.sailles  Treaty,  turned  its  back  on 
Europe  and  made  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  Mr. 
Borah  bears  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  that  su- 
preme blunder,  and  he  should  be  the  last  man  to  denounce 
other    nations    for    following  our  example  on  that  occasion." 


WAIT   AWHILE   OX    THAT   PLOWSHARE   WORK,    SAM 
— De  Mar  in  the  Pliiladelphia  Record. 


"As  Senator  Medill  Mc- 
Cormick  of  IlUnois,  on  a  po- 
litical %-isit  in  Pittsburgh,  was 
rejoicing  over  what  he  thought 
was  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  from  the  tangle  in  the 
Near  East,  adWces  were  com- 
ing from  Washington  that 
that  same  Near  Eastern  trou- 
ble is  affecting  us  to  the  extent 
of  holding  back  the  chief 
work  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference on  Arms  Limitation," 
says  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
(Dem.).  This  shows  that 
the  Twentieth  Century  has 
no  isolation  for  any  nation — 

"That  the  Near  East  is  able  to 
hold  up  one  of  the  most  heralded 
achievements  of  the  Harding 
Administration  should  sober 
the  Republican  critics  who  have 
been  denouncing  the  League  of 
Nations  because  it  did  not  on 
theinstant  make  the  world  over. 
From  the  standpoint  of  leader- 
ship. President  Wilson  scored 
triumphantly  when  the  League 
advocated  by  him  was  approved 
by  practically  all  the  nations, 
while  President  Harding  as  a 
leader  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  even  a  few  nations  to  ratify  the 
program  of  the  Washington  Conference.  Eight  months  have 
passed  since  the  close  of  the  arms  limitation  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, yet  there  has  not  been  the  scrapping  of  a  single  ship 
that  would  not  have  been  sent  to  the  junk  heap  anyhow." 

"Ala.  well,  the  truth  comes  out  sooner  or  later,"  exclaims  the 
Milwaukee  Leader  (Socialist).  "Only  five  American  battle- 
ships were  scrapped,  all  belonging  to  the  type  which  was  in  style 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  Count  'em:  Virginia,  Rhode 
Island.  Nebraska.  Georgia  and  New  Jersey."  "  If  not  a  campaign 
of  deception,"  says  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.), 
"on  the  part  of  the  nations  party  to  it,  we  find  that  none  of  the 
Powers  involved  has  scrapped  any  naval  craft  that  could  be 
used  eft'ectively  against  an  enemy." 

The  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  claims  that  the  Washington 
Agreement  did  not  affect  the  implements  that  really  wnll  be  used 
in  the  coming  wars: 

"The  World  War  demonstrated  the  importance  of  poison  gas, 
the  submarine  and  bombing  planes  in  future  wars.  Capital 
ships  had  not  the  relative  importance  they  formerly  had.  The 
Treaty  did  not  stop  competition  in  aircraft  and  submarines,  nor 
did  it  limit  their  numbers.  Poison  gas  was  mentioned  in  a  pious 
resolution,  but  there  was  no  decision  to  refrain  from  its  use. 
The  Call  never  took  this  performance  of  the  diplomats  seriously." 
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TO  HALT  "COAL  BOOTLEGGERS" 

THE  FIRST  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  of  the  coal  industry 
in  the  United  States  may  now  ho  ranked  anionp  the 
possihihties,  thinks  the  New  York  Worhl,  sinee  Presi- 
dent Harding  has  signed  the  hill  proAiding  for  a  sweei)ing  investi- 
gation of  the  coal  industry,  and  the  anti-i>rofiteering  hill  which 
is  expected  to  restrain  "coal  hootleggers,"  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hoover  calls  them.  Production  costs  will  bo  scrutinized 
by  the  commission  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  charge 
that  certain  coal  companies  own  every  process  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  consumer  will  be 
investigated.  That  President  Harding  is 
to  lose  no  time  in  speeding  up  the  jiro- 
duction  and  distribution  of  coal  is  shoyvn 
by  his  immediate  appointment  of  C  E. 
Spens.  chief  of  transportation  of  tlie  Food 
Administration  during  the  war,  as  Federal 
Fuel  Distributor,  and  the  naming  of  the 
fact-finding  commission  of  seven  early 
this  month. 

Secretary  Hoover,  however,  tells  us 
that  the  big  problem  is  transportation 
rather  than  production.  For  this  reason, 
many  editors  agree,  the  selection  of  jMr. 
Spens  is  a  happj"  one,  sinee  he  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Chicago,  Bm'lington 
and  Quincy  Railroad.  "He  is  well 
qualified  for  the  job,"  thinks  the  Xew 
York  Tribune,  which  goes  on  to  explain 
that— 

■"The  work  of  the  Fuel  Adnuuistrjitor  is 
that  of  a  policeman.  It  will  stop  when  the 
present  emergency  is  over.  The  work  of 
the  fact-finding  commission,  on  the  other 
hand,  "will  probably  affect  the  coal  industrj- 
and  related  industries  for  many  years  to 
come.  There  is  hardly  a  more  serious 
national  economic  problem  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  unsound  conditions  under 
w^hich  coal  is  now  mined  and  distrilnited. 
These  conditions  are  archaic,  and  their 
wastefulness  is  a  drag  on  all  users  of  coal. 
So  many  forces  within  the  industry  are 
cooperating  to  perpetuate  them  that  a 
reform  can  come  only  from  the  outside. 
By  exposing  the  facts  the  commission  will 
be  able  to  bring  enough  public  and  gov- 
ernmental pressure  to  bear  to  force  modernization  and  a 
reduction  of  padded  costs." 

While  the  new  Fuel  Distributor  will  endeavor  to  prevent 
extortion  where  coal  is  moved  from  one  State  to  another,  it  is 
reahzed  that  he  can  not  control  prices  of  coal  produced  and  sold 
within  a  State,  or  do  much  to  keep  down  retail  or  wholesale 
margins  of  profit;  the  major  responsibihty  in  these  instances 
must  rest  with  State  authorities.  But  the  announced  pohcy  of 
President  Harding,  "cooperation  rather  than  regulation,"  is 
expected  to  obtain  adequate  distribution  of  coal  to  locaUties 
where  needs  are  the  most  pressing.  Cooperation  of  the  entire 
coal-consuming  pubhc,  together  with  concerted  action  of  the 
railroads,  will  solve  the  present  subnormal  transportation 
problem  and  reUeve  the  apprehension  of  the  pubhc,  thinks  ]Mr. 
Spens.  The  cooperation  of  the  consumer  is  practically  as 
important  as  that  of  the  railroad,  beheves  the  new  Fuel 
Distributor,  and  he  urges  that  purchases  of  coal  be  confined 
closelj-  to  current  needs. 

While  The  Black  Diamond  (Chicago),  a  leading  coal  organ, 
does  not  find  fault  with  the  fuel-control  or  fact-finding  mea- 
sures, it  maintains  that  under  existing  laws  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  could  "iron  out"  the  entire  coal  situation 
within  two  weeks  if  it  would  "merely  give  coal  priority  over 


CopyrJi^lited  by  Kt-jstt^ne  \"iew  <So. 

COAL     BOOTLEGGERS"  BEWARE! 

Com-ad    E.   Spens.  as    Federal    Fuel  Dis- 
tributor, will  see  that  coal  goes  where  it 
is  needed,  at  fair  prices. 


c\erythin);  *■]»■  lliat    mo\cs,  excepting  pcrishaMc-;.  and  enforce 
the  order." 

Hut  the  very  fact  that  President  Harding  has  adopte<l  a  policy 
of  cooperation  indicates  to  the  Menii)hi8  Commercial  Apitenl 
that  the  anli-i)rofiteiTing  and  fact-finding  measures  which  Con- 
gress recently  i)as.sed,  and  which  were  enacted  into  law,  ar«' 
insufficient.  "The  possil)ili1ies  of  the  coal  situation  demand 
preventatives  with  teeth  in  them,  and  the  anti-profiteering 
measure  is  almost  as  toothless  as  a  hen,"  declares  this  Memphis 
paper.  The  benefits  of  the  fact-finding  commission  are  prob- 
lematical, in  the  o])inion  of  the  Rochester  Post-Express.     Still 

another  danger,  points  out  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  rests  in  the  personnel  of 
the  commission  which  includes  members 
indorsed  by  the  National  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  I'nited  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  As  the  Richmond  paper- 
reminds  us: 

"Past  experience  with  mi.xed  commis- 
sions supports  the  objection  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  miners  and  operators  on  the 
commission  are  not,  in  fact,  investigators 
at  all,  hut  advocates  of  their  respective 
organizations,  who  are,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, more  interested  in  the  triumph  of 
their  principals  than  ia  arri^  ing  at  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  that  will  be  of  general 
benefit." 

Then,  too,  contends  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  no  matter  how  impartial  may  l)e 
the  findings  of  the  commission,  "facts  are 
not  the  greatest  need  of  the  situation." 
"Aloreover,"  points  out  the  XeAV  York 
Herald,  "the  findings  of  the  commission 
will  go  to  the  coal  industry  and  the  Go\  ern- 
ment  merely  as  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations."   And  The  Plain  Dealer  goes  on — 

"The  facts  of  the  industry  have  been 
milled  over  so  many  times  in  the  course 
of  the  last  six  months  that  every  casual  ob- 
server knows  why  the  industry  is  in  need 
of  adjustment.  The  need  of  the  immediate 
future  is  action  that  will  thwart  any  pos- 
sible attempt  of  coal  distributors  to  exact 
unfair  charges  from  the  consumer,  Init  the 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  is  an  admis- 
sion either  that  the  Government  is  unwilling 
or  is  unable  to  deal  with  the  price  question.  In  attacking  the  coal 
profiteer  through  prohibiting  the  railroads  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  carry  coal  and  provide  equipment  to  oper- 
ators who  make  excessive  charges,  the  Government  attacks  the 
problem  in  a  roundabout  fashion." 

And  as  we  read  in  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

"While  there  are  few*  Avho  would  dispute  the  need  for  an  ex- 
pert examination  of  the  coal  industr}-,  it  is  very  certain  that 
diagnosis  alone  is  not  going  to  smooth  out  labor  troubles,  set 
the  industry  on  its  feet  and  enable  the  householder's  bin  to  be 
filled  at  reasonable  prices.  There  is  no  sense  in  being  opti- 
mistic about  coal  merely  because  Congress  has  undertaken  to 
sponsor  still  another   'investigation.' 

"Then,  too,  there  are  dangers  which  threaten  to  make  the 
commission's  work  futile.  One  of  these  is  to  fetter  the  field  of 
inquiry.  A  second  danger  which  faces  the  proposed  inquiry 
may  be  illustrated  from  British  experience.  In  1919  the  famous 
commission  of  inquiry  headed  by  ZMr.  Justice  Sankey,  after  labors 
extending  over  mam'  months,  brought  out  a  report  which  has 
been  recognized  on  every  hand  as  a  classic  of  industrial  investiga- 
tion. But  because  of  political  opposition  no  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  carry  into  effect  the  temperate  and  practical  reforms 
recommended.  The  result  was  to  give  the  British  ^Miners' 
Federation  some  justification  for  two  of  the  most  bitter  industrial 
conflicts  that  nation  has  ever  experienced. 

'Under  similar  circumstances  this  historj'  is  certain  to  repeat 
itself  in  America." 
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THE  HERRLX  MASSACRE  INDICTMENTS 


■'N' 


'O  FANCY  CHARGE  OF  TREASON"  comes  as  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  special  grand  jury 
over  the  killings  at  Herrin,  Illinois,  but  indictments  for 
"just  plain  murder."  a  consummation  highly  pleasing  to  the 
generahty  of  the  daily  press.  That  the  State's  Attorney  in 
charge  of  this  jury  should  be  one  Delos  Duty  seems  an  appro- 
priate coincidence  to  one  editor,  -nho  agrees  with  many  others 
in  praising  the  jurors  for  having  done  simple  justice,  tho  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  labor  and  radical  \sTiters 
who  feel  that  the  Herrin  jury  has  distinctly  failed  to  do  justice 
in  refusing  to  indict  any  mine  owner  or  hired  mine  guard. 


^ 


"^^^^'' 


ALL  THAT  S  LEFT!' 

— Marcus  in  Forbes  Magazine. 


"The  grand  jury's  report  is  a  teirible  recital,"  says  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  "but  the  facts,  and  the  facts  alone,  make  it  terrible." 
The  jury's  own  statement  is  more  graphic  than  the  newspaper 
stories  at  the  time  of  the  murders.  It  recites  how  on  June  21 
there  was  an  attack  upon  the  men  working  at  the  mine,  and  the 
fire  was  returned  by  the  guards.  At  the  "break  of  day  the 
following  morning  firing  began  in  a  se^•ere  volume."  Finally  the 
men  at  the  min(>,  "surrounded  by  hundreds  of  men,  most  of  them 
armed."  ran  up  a  white  Hag  and  the  "spokesman  from  the  attack- 
ing party"  promised  "safe  conduct"  if  arms  were  laid  down. 
Forty-seven  men  surrendered.     The  report  then  states: 

"The  captive  men  were  marched  down  the  road  toward 
Herrin  in  doul)le  file.  After  they  had  marched  about  one  mile, 
Sui)erintcnd(  nt  McDonald,  luing  cripi)led  and  unable  lo  keei) 
up  with  the  procession,  was  taken  by  numbers  of  the  mol)  and 
shot  to  death.  The  remainder  of  the  captives  Avere  marched  on 
the  public  road  and  were  stopt  at  the  power-house  of  the 
interurban  railroad,  about   three  miles  from  Herrin.     Here  a 


change  in  the  leadership  took  place,  and  the  man  who  had  guar- 
anteed the  safety  of  the  men  who  had  surrendered  was  deposed 
and  another  leader  installed. 

"The  new  commander  ordered  the  captive  men  to  march  into 
the  Avoods,  adjacent  to  and  around  the  power-house.  Here  the 
new  leader  directed  that  only  those  in  the  crowd  who  had  guns 
.should  follow  into  the  woods,  and  those  who  were  unarmed  should 
remain  AAithout. 

"The  surrendered  men  were  then  marched  some  200  yards 
back  of  the  power-house  to  the  \acinity  of  a  barbed-wire  fence, 
where  they  were  told  they  would  be  given  a  chance  to  run  for  their 
lives  under  lire.  The  tiring  began  immediately,  and  thirteen 
of  the  forty-seven  non-union  men  were  killed  and  most  of  the 
others  severely  wounded. 

"The  mob  pursued  those  who  had  escaped  and  two  were  hung 
to  trees,  six  were  tied  together  with  a  rope  about  their  necks 
and  marched  through  the  streets  of  Herrin  to  an  adjacent  ceme- 
tery, where  they  were  shot  by  the  mob.  and  the  throats  of  three 
were  cut.     One  of  si.x  sur\-ived. 

"The  indignities  heaped  upon  the  dead  did  not  end  until  the 
bodies  were  interred  into  unknown  graves. 

"On  the  first  day  of  attack  upon  the  mine  two  union  miners 
were  killed  by  shots  from  the  men  in  the  strip  mine  and  another 
so  seriously  injured  as  to  die  subsequently  from  his  wounds. 

"  It  has  been  difficult  for  this  grand  jury  to  determine  who  fired 
the  shots  from  the  strip  mine  which  caused  the  deaths  of  the 
union  miners.  When  asked  to  present  evidence  to  the  grand 
jury  which  would  tend  to  fix  responsibility,  counsel  for  the 
miners'  union  announced  that  they  would  lend  no  aid  to  the 
grand  jury." 

The  jury  returned  214  indictments,  of  which  44  are  for  murder, 
58  for  conspiracy  to  murder.  58  for  rioting,  and  54  for  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder.  The  trials  are  to  begin  Novem- 
ber 8.  Among  those  indicted  were  local  officials  of  the  miners' 
union.  The  sheriff  of  Williamson  county.  Illinois,  where  Herrin 
is  located,  and  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  were  severely 
censiu-ed  by  the  jury's  report  for  failure  to  prevent  the  murders. 
And  among  those  held  in  part  morally  responsible  are  John  L. 
Le^ns.  president  of  the  United  ^line  Workers  of  America,  for  his 
telegram,  posted  at  the  mine  the  day  before  the  outbreak,  de- 
claring the  members  of  a  rival  labor  organization  working  as 
strikebreakers  at  Herrin  were  "outlaws"  to  "be  treated  as 
common  strikebreakers";  and  the  president  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Coal  Company,  at  whose  mine  the  attack  occurred,  for 
"the  flaunting  of  arms"  in  such  manner  that  "it  was  a  challenge 
certain  to  be  accepted."  The  grand  jury's  report  is  graphic,  and 
according  to  the  Boston  Herald  "paints  the  tragedy  in  even 
blacker  colors  than  did  the  news  articles  of  the  time.  The  stories 
■wired  out  by  the  reporters  were  essentially  true." 

There  was  "no  lack  of  courage  or  sense  of  duty"  in  this  report, 
says  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  "The  law  of  the  land  takes 
on  a  new  dignity,  and  America  is  still  America,"  declares  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  and.  "to  Delos  Duty — splendid 
name — State's  attorney  of  Williamson  county,  to  the  attorney- 
general  of  Illinois  and  to  members  of  the  grand  jury,  men  and 
women  of  every  State,  wa-ve  thanks  and  appreciation.  The  flag 
lifts  its   drooping   folds." 

"When  the  Herrin  massacre  was  first  reported  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  the  killing  of  the  unarmed  prisoners  must  haxc 
been  done  by  aliens."  says  the  Kansas  City  Times.  "Americans, 
peo])le  said,  woidd  ncAer  haxe  been  guilty  of  such  atrocities." 
And  the  Jacksonville  (111.)  Courier  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"practically  every  one  of  those  indicted  for  the  crime  bears  an 
American  name.  These  men  are  not  foreigners.  Most  of  them 
came  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky." 
"The  list  of  tho  names  of  those  involved  shows  practically  103 
per  cent.  American,"  is  the  analysis  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial-Tribune. "They  are  men  to  the  manner  l>orn,  proudly 
declaring  that  they  have  no  part  or  parcel  with  foreign  radicalism. 
They  defend  their  action  on  the  ground  of  the  company's 
provocation  in  menacing  first  their  families  and  their  homes." 
"There  apparently  is  no  repentance  in  Herrin."  declares  the 
NeAV  York  Commercial: 
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"No  sorrow  for  what  has  hvvn  done,  and  it  must  th'Tcforc 
stand  forth  as  a  murder  community,  dotninatod  by  a  union  tliat 
stands  for  murder.  The  peoi)!('  an-  cvich'iitly  ()})scssi'd  with  the 
idoa  that  the  provocation  was  so  <jreat  tlial  whatever  lia]>i)ened 
was  fully  justified.  The  rest  of  the  peoph>  are  not  willing  to 
subscril)e  to  the  theory  tliat  men  who  are  Avilling  to  work  where 
others  are  not  can  ])e  lined  up  af>ainsl  a  ])arl)ed-wire  fence  aiul 
shot  down  just  as  the  Belgians  were  by  the  Huns." 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  maintains  that  while  the 
work  done  b^-  the  grand  jury  is  a  "notal)l(i  \-indica1ion  of  the 
law,"  sucli  prosecutions  will  not  reach  the  real  troul>lc,  and  that 
paper  adds  a  new  note  to  the  discussion: 

"A  public  which  continues  to  tolerate  strikes  as  a  means  of 
settling  industrial  disputes,  knowing  that  in  greater  or  less  degn>e 
they  are  provocative  of  violence,  that  tlu>  murders  of  Ilerrin 
differ  only  in  their  massing  from  murders  committed  in  the 
name  of  labor  cAery  year  in  the  rancor  of  strike  struggles — th(> 
public  which  continues  to  wink  at  strikes,  must  accept  partial 
responsibiUty.  It  can  \indieate  itself  only  by  a  declaration  and 
determination  that  the  strike  shall  be  considered  as  an  anachro- 
nism in  present  civilization,  and  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. Punishing  the  violence  at  Herrin  is  superficial  treatment." 

The  labor  journals  and  tlve  papers  with  socialistic  leanings 
lay  stress  upon  the  failure  of  the  grand  jury  to  indict  a  single 
man  who  fought  the  miners  at  Herrin,  and  all  are  bitter  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
prosecution  fund  it  raised. 

"There  have  been  other  mine  wars  in  this  country,"  claims 
The  Call  (New  York),  a  Socialist  organ,  in  which  human  life  has 
been  sacrificed. 

"It  so  happens  that  Herrin  is  the  one  instance  in  these  wars 
where  the  miners  did  not  supply  the  greatest  number  of  Aactims. 
If  the  indicted  men  have  the  sympathy  of  a  big  majority  of  the 
population,  there  must  be  a  good  reason  for  it.  That  the  countj' 
largely  consists  of  miners  is  well  known,  but  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  in  the  county  that  the  killing  started  by 
the  hired  thugs  of  the  coal  company  the  day  before  the  general 
war  began.  If  the  sympathy  of  the  population  is  with  the  in- 
dicted men,  is  it  not  likely  that  this  is  due  to  the  general  belief 
that  human  beings  have  a  right  to  defend  themseh'es  against 
armed  mercenaries?" 

"Behind  this  investigation,"  insists  Justice  (New  York),  a 
labor  union  organ,  "is  the  lUinois  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
years  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  labor  unions." 

"It  will  doubtless  see  to  it  that  none  of  the  guilty  escape  the 
hand  of  justice.  It  is  evident  that  American  capital  is  getting 
ready  to  stage  a  bloodier  orgy  than  e"\'er  was  staged  on  the  indus- 
trial arena  of  this  country.  The  judicial  murder  of  the  five 
anarchists  in  Chicago  in  1886  will  be  a  mere  child's  play  in 
comparison  to  this  trial." 

The  New  Majority  (Chicago)  also  resents  the  attitude  of  the 
lUinois  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  raising  a  fund  of  $25,000  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  miners: 

"The  never-failing  friend  of  big  business,  Attorney-General 
Brundage,  is  on  the  job  in  Williamson  county,  spending  the  slush 
fund  raised  by  the  labor  baiters.  He  has  a  staff  of  detectives 
digging  up  stuff,  and  promises  sensational  disclosures.  It's  a 
Roman  holiday  for  the  union  haters  and  all  talented  folk  who 
can  get  their  feet  in  the  slush  fund.  What  will  happen  w-hen 
twelve  plain  citizens  of  Williamson  county  w^eigh  then-  evidence 
is  another  story.  So  apprehensive  of  the  result  are  some  of  the 
union  haters  that  they  are  calling  for  a  change  in  the  State  con- 
stitution permitting  them  to  take  the  case  to  another  county 
where  they  are  more  confident  of  obtaining  a  jury  that  will  fight 
against  the  union." 

"The  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  got  its  $25,000  worth 
of  indictments  at  Herrin,  111.."  insists  The  Worl<er  (New  York). 
"Acting  through  its  tool.  Attorney-General  Brundage,  it  has 
secured  charges  against  214  workers,  not  one  indictment  being 
returned  against  a  mine  ow^ner  or  any  of  his  retinue." 

"This  gi-and  jury  that  indicted  the  union  miners,"  declares 
the  MinneapoUs  Labor  Review,  "refused  to  indict  those,  who  on 


the  d;i\'  preNioiM  to  t  lie  I'ligagemeiit  at  Herrin,  had  shot  flown  and 
iiuinlered  iinarnii  d  unionists,  who  were  attempting  to  reach  the 
mine  ofllcials  for  a  conference." 

"Action  was  n-fused  against  the  murderers  of  the  unionists, 
altlio  tlie  matlir  was  Ijrought  to  the  jury's  attention.  Tin- 
refusal  to  indict  Iho.so  whose  ruthless  brutality  in  killing  unarmed 
miniTS  pr(>cipitated  the  engagement  the  next  day,  proves  to 
organized  labor  that  grand  juries  like  senatorships  in  America 
are  on  the  auction  block,  and  that  organized  capitalism  ha.'- 
the  money  to  bid  high.  Organized  labor  defended  itself 
successfully  at  Herrin.  It  .showed  it  is  through  being  shot  at 
without  shooting  back.  For  this  .self-defense,  legal  for  capitalists 
but  a  crime  for  workers,  the  indictments  Avere  returned." 


HE    SMEARED    HIS-SE  F  WITH  WHITE- 
WASH,   BUT   HE    COULDXT   FOOL    MA! 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


In  the  Labor  Renew  (Memphis),  its  editor,  Jacob  Cohen;  who 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  jail  for  refusal  to  comply  with 
"the  Daugherty  injunction."  explains  why  labor  union  men  are 
forced  to  defend  those  indicted  for  the  Herrin  murders: 

"In  taking  up  its  position  as  defender  of  the  Herrin.  111., 
miners,  organized  labor  of  America  does  not  do  so  for  purely 
sentimental  reasons,  or  because  of  the  natural  impulse  to  succor 
its  OTSTi.  Ample  proof  exists  that  the  indictments  against  the 
accused  men  were  obtained  under  conditions,  that  to  say  the 
least,  are  questionable.  The  Coroner's  jurj*,  impaneled  im- 
mediately following  the  tragedy,  exonerated  the  union  coal 
miners  and  placed  the  blame  upon  the  coal  company,  whose 
overt  act  precipitated  the  disorder.  It  is  a  trifle  difficult  to  now" 
accept,  as  in  order  and  a  part  of  justice,  the  grand  jury's  sweep- 
ing indictments.  The  whole  scheme,  of  course,  is  to  identifv 
the  disorder  at  Herrin  with  the  trade  union  movement  in  general, 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  specifically. 

"Labor  more  than  any  other  group  or  division  of  society 
understands  just  how  men  m.ay  to-day  be  Aictimized  at  the  hands 
of  courts.  In  the  nation-wide  effort  of  organized  finance  to 
exterminate  the  trade  union  movement,  such  riots  as  the  Herrin 
incident  are  welcomed.  The  opponents  of  labor  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  to  capitalize  on  what  they  call  labor's  radicalism, 
its  danger  and  its  un-Americanism.  Realizing  all  these  things, 
appreciating  the  opposition  w-hich  labor  must  face,  the  toilers  of 
America  can  not  do  other  than  to  stand  up  for  the  miners  of 
Herrin." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  ~Fun  from  the  Press") 


The  real  optimist  is  the  householder  •who  buys  ash-barrels. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  Sick  Man  of  Europe  has  about  half  of  the  world  sitting  up 
with  him  nights. — Detroit  Xeics. 

The  last  words  of  King  Constantine  of  Greece:   '"Let  George 
do  it." — Louisinlle  Courier-Journal. 

Every  nation  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  debt  cancellation  for 
every  other  nation. — Xew  York  Tribune. 

Tho.se  people  who  Avant  to  can  fruit  find  sugar  prices  positively 
uncanny. — The  Pathfinder  (Washington,  D.  C). 

According   to   Mr.    Kipling,   his   interAiews   as   well   as   his 
writings  are  fiction. — Xew  York 

Tribune. 


Europe  is  made  of  buffer  states  and  bluffer  states. 

Xews. 


-Detroit 


!     MABTiAL  MUSIC  I 

I    lEADME  I 
TO  IT! 


The  Xear  East  is  near 
enough. — Detroit  Xeus. 

This  fall  the  up-to-date 
crooks  -will  be  picking  coal 
pockets. — Life. 

The  most  fashionable  form 
of  entertainment  this  winter 
wiU  be  a  house  warming. — 
Detroit  Xews. 

We  live  expensively  to  im- 
press people  who  hve  expen- 
sively to  impress  us. —  ll'a*/!- 
ington  Xews. 

If  Germany  really  wants  a 
loan  she'd  better  get  in  touch 
with  a  few  American  boot- 
leggers.— Xew  York  Tribune. 

We  no  sooner  settle  the 
troubles  with  our  own  miners 
than  our  tranquillity  is  threat- 
ened l)y  that  Asia  ^Minor. — 
Columbia  Record. 

They  tell  us  that  thirty 
different  chemicals  have  been 
discovered  in  sea  water.  Out- 
side, we  suppose,  the  three- 
mile  limit. — Xew  York  Herald. 

Doctors  report  a  steady  in- 
crease in  baldness,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  the  hair  tonic  is   not    being    put    to  its 
intended  use. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Germany  hasn't  got  any  money  and  won't  pay  any  of  it  to 
the  Allies  till  she  has  to. — S'cw  York  Tribune. 

If  the  Senegalese  wants  to  meet  our  Mr.  Dempsey,  he  will  have 
to  come  over  here.  There  is  a  war  on  over  there. — Detroit 
Xews. 

Think  what  the  wicked  Moslems  might  do  if  they  could  get  a 
supply  of  poison  gas  from  some  Christian  nation. — Milwaukee 
Leader. 

Some  ex-perts  claim  that  Russia  is  too  poor  to  aid  the  Turks, 
but  it  occurs  to  us  that  an  Angora  government  might  thriAC  on 
paper  rubles. — Columbia  Record. 

Perh.kps  the  Government  thinks  there  is  enough  work  for  the 
dry  navy  right  in  the  three-mile  limit,  without  trying  to  take  in 
the  entire  ocean. — Detroit  Xews. 

We  can  but  adumbrate  the  fate  of  the  book  agent  who  wonns 
his  way  into  the  private  office  of  Newton  G.  Baker  to  sell  him 
the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. — Louisrille 
Courier-Journal. 

A  Tacoma  manufactun-r  says  that  in  the  United  States  drunk- 
enness has  decreased  100  per  cent,  under  Prohibition.  Maybe 
after  it  has  decreased  1000  per  cent,  it  will  have  practically 
disappeared. — Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 


Maybe  the  price  of  grapes  is  due  to  a  pressing  demand. — 
Detroit  Xews. 

Those  Avho  are  at  the  BosjKjrus    are    certainly   in    serious 
straits. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Shakespeare  was  no  broker,  but  he  furnished  a  great  many 
stock  quotations. — Princeton   Tiger. 

A  MCLE  only  lives  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  but  every 
year  has  a  kick  in  it. — Xew  York  Herald. 

The  Turkish  war  gives  the  League  of  Nations  something  to 

.  .   .  to  talk  about. — Xew  York 
Tribune. 


ONWARD  INTO   BATTLE. 


-Smith  in  the  New  York  Call. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  figure 
out  a  liAiug  wage  for  the  other 
fellow  to  live  on. — Indianapolis 

Star. 

For  the  first  time  in  this 
generation  the  word  Angora 
does  not  suggest  a  goat. — Xew 
York  Herald. 

The  AUies'  position  is  that 
Kemal  can  have  almost  any- 
thing if  he'll  only  have  a  heart. 
—  Washington  Post. 

Perhaps  with  aU  the  mines 
working  all  AA-inter  we'll  get 
enough  coal  to  last  tiU  the 
next  strike. — Xew  York  Tri- 
bune. 

"Ford  to  run  for  Senator," 
says  a  headline.  That's  more 
than  they  sometimes  Avill  do 
for  the  rest  of  us. — Seattle 
Times. 

You  can  fuel  some  of  the 
people  aU  of  the  time,  and  all 
of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  can't  fuel,  etc., 
etc. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


A     statistician     has     just 
figured  it  out  that  if  the  Ad- 
ministration had  taken  all  the 
steps  it  has  been  on  the  point  of  taking  in  the  last  two  years  it 
Avould  haA'e  circled  the  globe  scA-en  times. — Detroit  Xews. 

If  the  price  of  paper  continues  to  rise,  money  A\'ill  soon  be 
AAorth   its  face   Aalue. — The    Transatlantic    Trader  (Berlin'^. 

We  suspect  that  Uncle  Sam  might  be  Avilling  to  exchange, 
temporarily,  the  water  wagon  for  the  coal  wagon. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

What  interests  the  consumer  is  not  the  number  of  square 
miles  that  contain  coal,  but  the  number  of  square  people  that 
sell  coal. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Daa'id  Lloyd  George  still  has  DaAid  Lloyd  George  on  his 
side  and  frequently  in  the  past  this  alignment  has  constituted  a 
majority. — Chicago  Daily  Xeics. 

We  eagerly  aAvait  a  statement  from  Henry  that  he  Avill  send 
a  peace  ship  to  Constantinople  to  get  the  Turks  out  of  the 
Dardanelles  bj*  Christmas. — Portland  Oregonian. 

HrxcjARY  has  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Leagtie  of 
Nations,  and  noAv  only  a  feAv  of  us  smaller  and  less  important 
countries  are  on  the  outside. — Clereland  Plain  Dealer. 

It  is  suggested  that  immigration  be  reduced  to  one-half  of 
1  per  cent.  There  is  a  reminiscent  ring  about  those  figures  which 
checks  our  enthusiasm.  If  Ave  are  going  that  far.  Avhy  not  cut 
off  importations  altogether,  and  trust  the  future  of  the  country 
entirelv  to  home-brcAved  citizens? — Xew  York  Tribune. 
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TIGHTENING  THE  ENTENTE  AT  THE  DARDANELLES 


V 


NOTHING  FAILS  LIKE  FAILURE,  say  some  cynical 
critics  of  the  Near  East  tangle  where  the  collapse  of  the 
Greek  Army  was  bad  enough,  but  the  collapse  of  Allied 
policy  is  considered  an  equall\-  opprobrious  fact.  British  editors 
in  general  are  very  caustic  in  their  suggestions  that  Britain's 
Near  East  pohcy  be  "junked" 
and  that  the  AlUes  come  really 
together  and  settle  ^\^th  the 
Turks.  French  journals  de- 
plore the  differences  between 
England  and  France  and  urge 
the  Entente  Governments  to 
start  puUing  together  wthout 
wasting  any  breath  in  recrim- 
inations over  the  past.  So 
eminent  an  Englishman  as 
Viscount  Grey,  formerly  Brit- 
ain's Foreign  Minister  and 
recently  her  Ambassador  to 
the  L^nited  States,  wTote  a 
letter  to  the  London  Times, 
which  has  been  featured  by 
several  other  London  daihes, 
because  of  its  ringing  appeal 
for  concerted  aetion  at  the 
Straits  by  England  and  France. 
Britain  took  separate  action 
in  Egypt  in  1882,  Lord  Grey 
recalls,  and  the  result,  howe^'er 
materially  beneficial  in  the  end 
to  Egypt,  "was  bad  blood 
between  France  and  ourselves, 
which    poisoned   international 

relations  for  twenty-two  years."  A  repetition  of  the  diver- 
gence in  Egypt  in  1882,  according  to  Lord  Grey,  would 
"endanger  everything  which  we  hoped  had  been  saved  by 
the  AUied  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  the  Great  War,"  while  on 
the  other  hand,  "almost  any  pohcy  that  is  the  outcome  of 
union  and  confidence  between  the  Western  AUies  may  aA'ert  the 
worst  dangers  and  save  at  any  rate  something." 

These  words  were  pubHshed  at  the  moment  when  war  between 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain  seemed  ine\atable,  but  since  then  the 
danger-point  in  the  Near  Eastern  situation  has  been  passed, 
according  to  Paris  press  correspondents,  who  find  justification 
for  their  statements  in  the  two  conferences  at  Mudania,  which 
are  preUminaries  to  a  larger  later  meeting  of  delegations  from 
various  countries  involved  in  the  Near  East  problem..  The  first 
prehminary  conference  brings  together  General  Harington,  the 
British  Commander,  and  JMustafa  Kemal,  or  his  representative, 
to  settle  the  question  regarding  the  neutral  zone  on  the  Asia 
Minor  side  of  the  Straits.  The  purpose  of  the  second,  we  are 
told,  is  to  draw  a  provisional  statute  for  Thrace  in  the  presence 
of  the  AUied  and  Turkish  generals.  These  informants  tell  us 
further  that  Great  Britain  receives  credit  in  French  official 
quarters  for  having  held  a  dignified  and  firm  attitude,  which  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  At  the 
same  time,  Mustafa  Kemal  is  praised  for  ha\"ing  shown  a 
conciUatory  spirit,  which  "it  is  hoped  the  British  will  not  over- 
look, as  the  KemaUsts  will  have  evacuated  the  neutral  zone  first," 
and  it  is  added  that  French  officials  are  desirous  that  Great 
Britain  "shaU  find  a  means  to  satisfy  Turkish  pubhc  opinion." 


KEMEMBERIX 
'They  shall 


On  this  point  some  note  that  the  British  Government  is  having 
a  very  })usy  time  trying  to  satisfy  British  opinion,  a  much  more 
ticklish  job.  In  a  severe  criticism  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  the 
Conservative  London  Spectator  says  that  England's  "most 
visible  mess"  of  recent  days  is  the  Near  East,  and  it  proceeds: 

"It  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
who  encouraged  the  Greeks  to 
undertake  and  continue  a 
fantastic  enteri)rise  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  whole  history  of 
modern  Greece  might  have 
warned  him  that  the  Greeks 
had  not  the  stability  for  a 
military  occupation  which 
would  require  not  a  violent 
and  short-lived  burst  of  ex- 
hilaration but  those  'hold-fast' 
qualities  which  are  as  service- 
able as  they  are  rare.  It  is 
quite  true  that  France  and 
Italy  did  us  a  ven.'  bad  turn 
A\hen  they  made  secret  treaties 
with  the  Turks  and  supplied 
the  Angora  Army  with  muni- 
tions. It  may  be  said  that  no 
British  Prime  Minister  could 
pull  success  out  of  such  a 
tangle  of  conflicting  purposes. 
But  could  not  the  possible 
results  of  the  very  strong 
sympathy  which  France  has 
for  a  long  time  shown  toward 
the  Turks  have  been  foreseen 
and  provided  against?  Could 
not  the  course  of  Italian  hatred 
and  mistrust  of  the  Greeks 
also  have  been  insured  against? 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  went  ahead  with  his 
Philhellenic  plans  in  Asia  ISIinor  -without  ha%ing  any  sort  of 
guaranty  that  he  had  won  compliance  from  the  French  and  the 
Italians.  He  behaved  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  all  his  un- 
satisfactory Conferences — acted  without  achie^^ng  any  pre- 
liminary understanding.  He  tried  tcf  carry  out  with  the  help  of 
King  Constantine  a  policy  which  might  just  have  been  possible 
— tho  even  then  it  would  have  been  extremely  risky — if  it 
had  been  managed  by  Mr.  Venizelos.  Only  last  month  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  praising  the  military  capabilities  of 
the  Greeks  and  telling  us  with  what  remarkable  efficiency  they 
were  occupying  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  with  what  ease  they 
could  march  to  Constantinople  if  they  had  a  mind  to  do  it  or  if 
they  were  allowed  to  do  it.  Now  the  whole  structure  of  his 
policy  has  collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards." 

As  the  result  of  confhcting  action  by  the  Allies  in  the  Near  East, 
says  the  London  Outlook,  Britain,  the  greatest  of  ]Mohammedan 
Colonial  Powers,  "finds  herself  hated  above  aU  the  world  by  a 
rejuvenated  Turkey,  who  possesses  forces  beside  which  our  own 
in  the  East  are  triWal,  and  who  can  and  does  appeal  to  the 
fanaticism  of  scores  of  milhons  of  our  ZMoslem  subjects  to  rise 
against  us."  In  the  ^■iew  of  this  weekly,  England  "must  revert 
to  DisraeH's  pohcy  and  come  to  terms  with  the  Tm-k,"  and  it 
adds  that: 

"It  is  possible  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Turkey,  we  be- 
lieve, without  sacrificing  either  of  those  two  major  Imperial 
interests  about  which  there  can  be  no  bargaining — the  freedom 
of  the  Straits  and  the  safety  of  the  Suez  Canal.  There  would  be 
important  advantages  for  us  in  a  Turkey,  protected  by  England 
in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  against  any  interference  from  Con- 
tinental nations,  provided  Turkey  as  a  quid  pro  quo  put  a  stop 
to  the  pan-Islamic  propaganda  that  is  troubling  India.     And 


G  GALLIPOLI. 
not  pass! "' 
—  The  Daily  Express  (London). 
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such  an  arrangement  -vrould  be  no  less  in  the  interests  of  Turkey. 
At  any  rate,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  "we  must  recognize  that 
the  choice  is  not  between  negotiating  a  deal  with  Turkey  and 
letting  Turkey  alone — it  is  rather  between  making  what  amounts 
to  an  Entente,  and  fighting  a  war  in  which  Egj-pt,  Iraq,  Palestine, 
perhaps  even  India,  would  rise  against  us." 

Various  London  journals  recall  that  as  long  ago  as  last  March 
at  a  oonference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  a  common  policy 
of  action  toward  Turkey  was  agreed  on.  This  accord,  says  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  ought  never  to  have  been  broken, 
and  altho  much  blame  for  its  rupture  can  be  laid  against  the 
impossible  demands  of  the  Angora  Government  in  order  to  bring 
about  an  armistice,  the  greater  misfortune  was  the  lack  of  real 
cooperation  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  This  important 
daily  points  out  further: 

"We  have  never  ceased  to  contend  that  there  is  no  real  con- 
flict of  interest  between  ourselves  and  the  French  on  the  question 


A  ROUGH   CUSTOMER. 
Kemal  Pasha:  "Bring  me  everything  you've  got  in  the  house." 

— Dzirnnik  Chicagoski  (Chicago). 


of  the  Straits,  and  that  rivalries  and  jealousies  which  have  kept 
us  apart  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  disastrous.  The  freedom 
of  the  Straits  is  not  a  specially  British  interest;  it  is  a  world 
interest,  and  its  settlement  on  a  durable  and  equitable  basis 
wiU,  in  the  long  run,  be  as  good  for  Turkey  as  for  the  rest  of  us." 

The  London  Saturday  Review  tells  us  of  a  reported  treaty  be- 
tween SoA-iet  Russia  and  the  Angora  GoA-ernment  which  "looks 
to  their  common  control  of  the  Straits,  which,  it  scarcely  need 
be  said,  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  rest  of  Europe." 
People  have  been  asking  doubtfully  what  would  be  the  attitude 
of  France  in  this  matter  of  the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  this  weekly 
tells  us,  and  goes  on: 

"It  is  most  satisfactory  to  hear  that  she  has  given  to  Britain 
official  assurances  that  she  agrees  that  it  must  be  maintained. 
Some  minor  concessions  may  be  made  to  Turkey,  but  if  on  the 
major  aspects  of  the  Near  East  question  there  is  a  real  concord 
of  the  Three  Allies  the  situation  can  be  met  and  saved.  But  it 
must  be  done  at  once." 

In  this  connection  appears  a  note  of  the  So\net  Government 
to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  England,  France  and  Italy,  protest- 
ing against  the  Allied  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea,  following  the 
occupation  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporus.  This  note, 
says  a  Moscow  press  correspondent,  is  a  move  of  SoAiet  Russia 
in  her  aim  "at  participation  in  the  conference  that  is  to  decide 
the  status  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits." 

Among  the  French  press  the  Journal  des  Dcbats  calls  attention 


to  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  peace  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks  that  has  to  be  achieved,  but  peace  between  the  Turks 
and  the  AUies.  "who  have  not  yet  concluded  any  treaty,  a  fact 
lost  sight  of."  Therefore  it  urges  the  governments  of  Paris,  of 
London  and  Rome  to  get  together  immediately,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  where  their  interests 
should  be  harmonized,  despite  all  the  conflict  between  them 
during  the  last  three  j-ears.  The  Paris  Temps,  which  is  said  to 
echo  the  opinion  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  does  not  see  why 
the  Allied  Powers  can  not  cooperate  closely,  proAided  they  all 
decide,  as  France  has  alreadj'  decided,  that  justice  must  be 
rendered  to  all  concerned,  including  the  Turks,  and  this  daily 
adds: 

"It  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  according  to  the  program  of 
^Nlareh  26,  1922.  certain  concessions  were  made  to  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor  for  the  reason  that  some  compensation  was  deemed 
requisite  to  balance  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  Turks  in 
Thrace.  Now  that  the  situation  in  Asia  !Minor  has  been  regu- 
lated by  force  of  arms,  does  it  seem  possible  and  just  to  impose 
upon  the  Turks,  the  conquerors  of  the  Greeks,  the  same  sacrifices 
without  any  compensation?  The  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  that 
question.  If  lasting  peace  and  harmony  in  the  Near  East  are 
really  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  banish  all  emotion  and 
indiAidiial  prepossessions  in  order  that  the  situation  may  be  seen 
in  its  true  aspect  with  relation  to  circumstances  and  the  realities 
of  fact." 


BRITAIN  DETERMINED  TO  HOLD  INDIA 

BRITAIN'S  FIR:M  stand  against  the  Kemahst  Turks 
at  the  Straits  is  said  to  be  partly  inspired  by  the  convic- 
tion that  any  weakness  shown  there  would  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  Moslem  antagonism  to  British  rule  in 
India.  Weeks  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  centered  on  the 
.Straits,  in  a  statement  of  British  pohcy  toward  India  Premier 
Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Commons  set  down  as  inalterable 
the  pohcy  that  "Great  Britain  ynti  in  no  circumstances  rehnquish 
her  responsibility  to  India."  As  reported  in  the  Madras  .Veto 
India.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  the  Xon-Cooperation 
movement  "at  the  present  time  is  in  a  state  of  collapse,"  and 
he  could  not  venture  to  predict  "what  part  it  will  take  in  the 
next  elections,"  or  "what  influence  the  Xon-Cooperators  and 
men  of  that  kind  will  exert  upon  those  elected."    Fiu-ther,  he  said: 

"One  thing  we  must  make  clear,  that  Great  Britain  will,  in 
no  circumstances,  relinquish  her  responsibility  to  India.  That 
is  a  cardinal  principle,  not  merely  of  the  present  Government, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  the  cardinal  principle  with 
any  Government  that  could  command  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  this  country.   .   .   . 

"We  owe  this  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  countrj-.  tho  they 
have  made  great  sacrifices  for  India,  but  we  owe  it  to  the  people 
of  India  as  a  whole.  We  had  no  right  to  go  there,  unless  we 
meant  to  carry  our  trust  right  through.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  races  and  creeds  in  India,  probably  a  greater  variety  than  in 
the  whole  of  Europe.  There  are  innumerable  di\isive  forces 
there,  and  if  Great  Britain  withdraw  her  strong  hand,  nothing 
would  ensue,  except  divisions,  strife,  conflict  and  anarchy.  India 
would  become  a  prey  either  to  strong  adventurers  or  to  strong 
invaders. 

"A  good  deal  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  representatives 
chosen  at  the  next  election — whether  they  will  be  men  of  mod- 
erate temper,  such  as  those  who  constitute  the  present  legislature, 
men  who  are  honestly  and  earnestly  doing  their  best  to  make  this 
new  constitutional  experiment  a  success,  or  Avhether  they  will  be 
there  as  men  who  are  simply  using  all  the  powers  of  the  machine 
in  order  to  attain  some  purpose  which  is  detrimental  to  British 
rule  and  subversive  of  the  whole  system  upon  which  India 
has  been  governed  up  to  now.  That  is  why  I  say  that  the  most 
sefious  and  most  trying  time — the  time  w^hich  will  constitute  the 
real  test  of  the  success  of  this  eflfort — is  yet  to  come.  I  think  it  is 
right  that  we  should  say  that,  if  there  is  a  change  of  that  kind  in 
the  character  of  the  legislature  and  in  the  pur]>ose  of  those  who 
are  chosen  in  the  design  of  responsible  and  chosen  leaders  of 
Indian  people,  that  would  constitute  a  serious  situation  and  we 
should  have  to  take  it  into  account." 
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Wliilo  we  mif>ht  expect  this  statement  lo  incense  llie  Indian 
radicals,  it  is  sitrnifieant  jnst  now  that  sharj)  resentment  ajrainst 
Mr.  Lloyd  OeorKO  appears  in  the  Indian  press  representing^  the 
Moderate  Indians,  who,  it  shonld  bo  noted,  are  opposed  to  the 
Gandhi  Non-Cooperation  movement  and  claim  they  hav(>  lieen 
trying  to  make  a  snceess  of  the  Indian  constitution  wiiieli,  they 
now  say,  "apparently  has  been  given  as  a  mere  exixM-inient  and 
is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  Britain's  will."  The  Non-Cooper- 
ators  e.xult  in  the  British  Premier's  speech,  say  their  news- 
papers, because  it  shows  "what  fools  the  Moderates  have  been 
to  trust  in  England's  promises."  One  point  in  particular  oft'ends 
the  ]\Ioderatcs,  it  appears,  and  that  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  re- 
marks on  the  British  civil  servants  in  India,  of  whom  he  said: 

"They  are  the  steel  frame  of  the  whole  stnictun.  I  do  not 
care  Avhat  you  build  on  to  it,  if  you  take  that  steel  frame  out,  the 
fabric  Avill  collapse.  It  is,  therefore',  essential  that  they  should 
be  there,  but  not  for  their  own  sakes.  What  docs  it  matter 
finding  1,200  positions  from  a  population  of  315,000,000?  Find- 
ing jobs  for  1,200  is  really  too  trivial.  I  see  comments,  and  un- 
worthy comments,  about  our  finding  avenues  and  jobs  for  our 
young  men.  There  is  not  one  of  this  1,200  that  cou'd  not  easily 
find  a  much  better  job  in  this  country,  a  much  better  paying  one. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  men  to  go  there.  It  is  not  the  diiificulty 
of  finding  places  to  put  them  into." 

As  a  specimen  of  Moderate  objection  to  this  speech  of  IMr. 
Lloyd  George  we  find  an  interview  in  tlie  Bombay  Chronicle 
with  Mr.  Jamnadas  Dwarkadas,  one  of  the  Moderate  members 
of  the  Delhi  Legislative  Assembly,  who  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  Premier,  who  was  loudest  in  his  praise  of  India  duriiig 
the  war  when  India's  help  was  indispensable  to  Great  Britain, 
has  now  no  hesitation  in  giving  what  practically  is  a  threat  that 
the  clock  of  reforms  (the  Montagu  constitution)  might  be  set 
back.  His  pampering  of  the  Services  shows  clearly  that  with 
the  present  Parliament  and  its  Cabinet  the  agitation  of  a  handful 
of  Civil  Servants  carries  more  weight  than  the  legitimate  cry 
for  justice  of  a  whole  nation,  for  the  demand  of  Indianization  of 
the  Services  is  made  by  all  parties  in  India.  While  ready  to 
recognize  the  enormous  good  that  the  Services  have  done  to  the 
country,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Premier's  indulgence  in  their 
praise  and  his  pride  in  the  fact  that  1,200  men  rule  315  millions 
of  people  sounds  very  cheap  and  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.   .  .  . 

,  "His  statement  that  the  British  came  here  with  a  view  to  draw 
Indians  out  of  the  state  of  anarchy  is  incorrect.  The  less  said 
about  the  methods  of  the  acquisition  of  India  by  Great  Britain 
the  better.  .  .  . 

.  "After  all  what  is  the  issue?  Since  the  very  inception  of  the 
Reforms,  a  section  of  the  Services,  not  favoring  Mr.  Montagu's 
policy,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  agitate  against  it.  So  long  as 
Mr.  Montagu  was  in  the  office,  altho  even  he  at  times  had  the 
weakness  of  playing  a  little  too  much  to  them,  they  thought 
that  a  forward  policy  of  Reforms  was  a  settled  fact.  Since  Mr. 
Montagu's  unfortunate  resignation,  however,  we  see  that  their 
disloyalty  to  tlie  Government  of  India  Act  enacted  by  Parlia- 
rnent  has  instead  of  censure  been  receiving  an  ungracious  support 
from  the  very  Parliament  that  was  responsible  for  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  And  for  their  disloyalty  they  are  not  to  be  cen- 
sured but  are  to  be  rewarded!  This  is  unheard  of  in  the  history 
of  the  world." 

How  the  speech  has  given  the  Non-Cooperative  Indians,  who 
refused  to  work  the  reformed  constitution,  the  opportunity  to 
jeer  at  their  countrymen  who  went  into  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
is  apparent  from  the  following  excerpt  from  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  Madras  Hindu: 

"...  there  is  a  school  of  opinion  which,  having  staked  its 
all  upon  the  reforms  and  more  particularly  upon  the  airy  assur- 
ances of  British  statesmen  will,  like  Othello,  find  its  occupation 
gone  after  the  brutally  frank  speech  of  the  Premier.  To  these 
we  extend  our  sympathy.  To  the  mass  of  Indians  the  speech 
only  serves  to  underline  the  truism  that  nations  can  only  achieve 
their  salvation  by  their  own  effort  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  ruling  race  to  achieve  that  degree  of  self-abnegation  which 
would  be  required  voluntarily  to  surrender  its  position  of 
dominance." 


ALLua)  j)i<:bts  and  our  tariff 

RKSTIUCTION  OF  TItADK  between  the  United  Slates 
and  Great  Britain,  which  British  journals  say  is  bound 
.  to  follow  the  Fordncy-McCumber  tariff  bill,  will  "make 
it  much  more  difficult  for  Euroi)e  and  Britain  to  pay  their 
del)ts  to  Uncle  Sam."  This  i)re(li(!tion  is  heard  in  various 
quarters,  but  comes  with  esp(!cial  significance  from  the  London 


WALLED    OUT. 

John  Bull:  "I  say,  Sam,  there  seems  to  be  no  opening  for  our 
P^uropean  goods,  and  your  tariff  wall  is  getting  higher  tiian  ever.  You 
don't  seem  to  want  to  liclp  us  pay  what  we  owe." 

— Evening  Exgrcss  (CardifT). 


Daily  Chronicle,  often  spoken  of  as  an  organ  of  the  Lloyd  George 
Government.  The  same  Americans  who  "demand  the  strict 
exaction  of  Amerioa's  pound  of  flesh  from  the  AUies"  we  are 
told,  are  they  who  have  insisted  on  "increased  protection,"  and 
it  is  considered  "unfortunate  that  those  who  press  both  these 
demands  do  not  realize  how  directly  they  conflict  with  -each 
other."    But  it  is  pointed  out  that — 

"The  confusion  of  thought  is  not  confined  to  America;  we 
have  known  people  much  nearer  home  who  coupled  demands 
for  keeping  out  foreign  goods  with  demands  for  making  the 
foreigner  pay.  In  fact,  of  course,  it  is  only  in  goods  that  the 
foreigner  can  pay;  and  in  proportion  as  you  keep  them  out,  you 
will  make  his  payments  impossible." 

We  read  further  that  American  financiers  and  statesmen  "are 
not  unaware  of  the  weight  of  such  arguments,"  but  they  are 
"confronted  by  a  popular  will,"  and  this  newspaper  adds: 

"To  that  will  they  must  be  specially  sensitive  at  present, 
because  on  November  7  next  will  be  held  the  Congressional 
elections.  One-third  of  the  Senate's  seats  and  the  whole  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  vnll  be  voted  for  on  that  day.  It 
would  have  been  in  some  ways  a  fortunate  thing  if  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  schedules,  which  has  been  delaj-ed  so  long,  could 
have  been  delayed  till  the  election  was  over.  We  do  not  mean 
that  any  reversal  of  the  part>'  majorities  is  to  be  looked  for. 
The  signs  are  that  tho  the  Republicans  may  lose  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  they  will  keep  their  power  there; 
and  in  the  Senate  they  are  at  present  impregnable.  We  mean 
rather  that  after  the  elections  were  over,  they  might  ha^-e  been 
able  to  review  the  tariff  policy  in  all  its  bearings  with^  wider 
and  calmer  outlook  than  is  possible  on  the  eve  of  a  party  cam- 
paign. The  sudden  and  somewhat  unexpected  exclusion  of  this 
possibility  is  a  distinct  misfortune  for  the  world.  The  new 
tariff  will  not  only  embarrass  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  the 
United  States;  it  will  also  hamper  enormously  her  o^mi  ambition 
to  increase  her  exports  and  her  shipping  services.  For  nobody 
can  buy  her  exports,  tmless  they  can  be  paid  for;  and  they  can 
only  be  paid  for  in  proportion  as  she  admits  imports  in  return" 
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THE  WORLD  S  FIXAXCIAL  SEA  OF  TROUBLES. 
JoHX  Bull:  "If  the  Uf?-saver  doesn't  come  out,  we  shall  aU  sink  together." — De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam t. 


\^HY  AMERICAN  ISOLATION  MUST  END 

A  MERICA  ENTERED  THE  WAR  for  reasons  that  caU 
l\  her  no  less  imperativelv  to  collaboration  in  winning  the 
JL  .m.  peace,  declare  European  writers  over  and  o^'er  again. 
They  fortify  their  argument  by  quoting  inter\-iews  given  to 
British  and  French  newspapers  by  certain  American  traAelers  of 
semi-pubhc  character,  who  apparently  find  new  impressions  of 
the  whole  problem  by  examining  Europe  at  first-hand,  Xow 
comes  a  distinguished  French  publicist,  !Mr.  Firmin  Roz.  with 
the  declaration  that  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  "should  receive  a  new  interpretation."  The 
United  States  of  America  is  a  nation  of  more  than  a  hundred 
milUons  of  people,  which  is  "strong,  rich,  and  sure  of  itself,"  he 
writes  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  and  it  has  given 
ample  e\"idence  that  it  is  "one  of  the  greatest  Powers  in  the 
world."  Washington  certainly  would  not  have  looked  at  foreign 
problems  ^^^th  the  same  mind  if  he  were  h\ing  to-day.  we  are 
told,  and  President  Monroe  would  not  subordinate  America's 
entire  foreign  pohcy  to  the  idea  of  protecting  the  continents  of 
the  Western  hemisphere  from  colonization  by  a  European  Power. 
Moreover,  this  informant  points  out  that : 

"  There  is  no  longer  question  as  there  was  in  1823  of  preventing 
encroachments  by  Russia  on  the  Pacific  coast  or  designs  of 
France  on  Mexico.  The  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance  no  longer 
threatens  any  part  of  the  New  World  with  an  offensive  of  des- 
potism. The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  no  longer  a  doctrine  of  isola- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary  America  has  made  use  of  it  to  co\er 
certain  annexations,  which  were  made  seemingly  to  keep  the 
regions  annexed  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  European  Power. 
In  the  name  of  this  doctrine,  the  great  republic  of  North  America 
does  not  hesitate  to  extend  its  tutelage  over  the  states  of  Latin 
America,  which  it  will  finally  succeed  perhaps  in  federating. 
What  is  more,  in  the  name  of  this  doctrine,  the  United  States  has 
already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colonial  empire,  America's  role 
is  no  longer  that  of  withdrawing  within  herself,  but  rather  of 
stretching  herself  farther  afield,  and  America's  destiny  no  longer 
requires  that  all  foreign  influences  be  avoided.  America's  destiny 
to-day  demands  that  she  extend  her  influence  beyond  her  bound- 
aries and  there  make  it  triumphant." 

To  this  observer  there  is  no  overweening  optimism  in  predicting 
that  America  vnU.  "interv'ene  in  peace,  as  she  intervened  in  war. 
choosing  her  own  time  according  to  her  own  best  judgrment." 
The  only  danger  is  that  she  maj-  wait  too  long,  he  fears,  and  de- 
clares that  "she  should  not.  she  can  not,  turn  away  from  the 
appeal  of  the  Old  World,  because  a  great  nation  in  full  vigor, 
prosperity,  and  maturity  of  its  genius,  can  never  betray  its  ideal 
nor  its  destiny."    We  read  then: 

"Why  is  it  that  America,  which  helped  us  win  the  war,  does 


not  wish  to  help  us  win  the  pea«e?  She  is  biding  her  time,  it  is 
said.  When  she  waited  thirty-two  months  during  the  progress 
of  hostilities,  she  risked  entering  the  war  too  late.  Let  us  hope 
that  for  our  own  sake  and  for  her  own,  America  does  not 
arrive  too  late  in  the  peace.  .  .  . 

"America  will  gradually  be  led  into  a  cooperation  of  effort 
with  all  Europe.  This  cooperation  will  be  effected  through  the 
economic  relations  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Do 
we  not  see  to-day  how  America's  foreign  commerce  is  bound  up 
with  the  settlement  of  the  Allied  debts,  the  restabiUzation  of 
European  exchange,  and  the  restoration  of  Russia  as  a  market? 
It  is  strange  that  these  problems,  which  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  and  the  American  Government,  have  not 
interested  them  in  the  general  problems  of  Europe  with  which 
they  are  tightly  bound.  But  most  significant  above  all  else  is 
the  fact  that  America  in  tiu-n  has  become  a  World  Power,  and 
whether  she  wishes  to  or  not,  she  can  not  longer  remain  in 
isolation." 

America's  side  of  the  case  is  presented  in  a  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don Times,  in  which  we  read  that  "if  Europe  wishes  the  United 
States  to  join  in  some  process  of  reconstruction  or  in  a  League 
of  Nations,  the  road  to  success  can  be  only  by  couAincing  the 
people  of  the  L'rdted  States  that  she  proi)oses  to  give  as  well  as 
to  receive."  The  author  of  this  letter  is  an  American  in  London, 
Mr.  George  A.  Wood,  who  \\Tites  further: 

"I  believe  that  Europeans  have  misinterpreted  American 
idealism.  They  seem  to  have  concluded  that  this  idealism  is  a 
shallow  sentimentality  and  unassociated  ■with  hard-headed 
judgment  or  common  sense.  This  is  not  so.  To  illustrate:  in 
the  American  mind  the  fighting  of  'a  war  to  end  war'  was  always 
associated  with  the  proposition  that  the  nations  concerned 
should  display  an  enlightened  self-interest  on  the  subject.  When 
they  failed  to  do  so  the  American  public  quickly  lost  faith  in  the 
slogan.  ^lany  thinking  Americans  never  believed  such  a  result 
feasible  in  this  age  of  the  world.  This  skepticism  had  spread 
widely  enough  by  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  returned  from  Versailles 
to  lead  to  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  his  League  of  Nations 
program  for  ending  war.  Americans  in  general  believe  a 
League  of  Nations  will  be  worth  while  only  when  the  nations  are 
more  interested  in  their  common  interests  than  in  their  conflicting 
ones.  A  very  cursory  glance  at  present-day  Europe  is  enough 
to  dispel  any  illusions  on  that  score. 

"As  these  developments  have  been  registered  on  the  American 
consciousness,  Americans  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom,  from  every  point  of  \-iew,  of  aAoiding 
entanglement  in  European  affairs.  They  believe  that  world 
recoAery,  when  it  comes,  will  have  to  be  achieved  gradually  and 
painfully  by  the  same  methods  and  through  the  exercise  of  the 
same  Wrtues  which  achieved  the  ci\ilization  which  the  war  came 
so  near  to  destroying.  They  regard  confidence  between  business 
men  and  between  governments  as  fundamental.  The  lack  of  the 
former  would  mean  universal  ruin,  and  the  lack  of  the  latter 
postpones  the  aay  of  fruitful  cooperation." 


FINGER-PRINTING  THE  WORLD 


IF  THE  GOOD  WORK  GOES  ON,  every  living  person  will 
in  time  have  his  finger-print  recorded  somewhere,  and  can, 
if  necessary,  be  identified  by  it.  Britain  has  already  taken 
prints  of  millions  of  her  subjects  in  India  and  will  extend  the 
system  over  her  Empire.  Here  in  the  United  States  we  are 
finger-printing  certain  groups,  such  as  depositors  in  the  postal 
savings  banks,  and  now  employees  of  the  post-office  are  to  be 
printed,  followed  perhaps  by  the  civil-service  staff  of  the 
Government.     Homer   V.    Marion,    writing   in    The    lUndralcd 

World  (Chicago),  asserts   that       

this  huge  task,  next  to  the  fin- 
ger-printing of  India's  swarm- 
ing millions,  is  the  biggest 
single  job  of  the  kind  jet 
attempted.  Over  tln-ee  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand 
employees  of  the  Post-office 
Department  are  to  have  their 
finger-tip  portraits  taken  and 
ultimately  the  system,  it  is 
rumored,  is  to  be  extended 
and  will  include  over  half  a 
million  civil  service  workers. 
Writes  Mr,  Marion: 


employees  were  to  bo  finger-printed,  it  was  thought  that  this 
was  tiui  largest  numlx^r  of  a  single  institution  to  be  so  recorded, 
and  it  does  happen  to  be  the  largest  in  this  country,  if  we  exc(!pt, 
of  course,  the  records  of  the  associated  police  systems  which 
probably  contain  a  bigger  number  of  prints,  but  the  police  of  the 
United  States  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  one  organization. 
Moreover,  they  have  been  finger-printing  for  over  a  score  of  years, 
while  the  Post-office  Department  is  making  this  handsome  show 
as  a  beginning." 

In  India,  Mr.  AFarion  goes  on  to  tell  us,  the  whole  population 

has    been    subjected    to    the 
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"Alarmed  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  mail  robberies  which 
led  to  a  call  upon  the  ma- 
rines for  protection  and  which 
threatened  serious  disturbance 
of  the  government  postal  ser- 
vice. Uncle  Sam  has  deter- 
mined to  try  out  finger-print 
identification  as  a  method  of 
battling  the  criminals.  In- 
vestigations have  pretty  con- 
clusively shown  that  in  some 
eases  mail  robberies  Avere 
planned  with  the  connivance 
of  criminals  within  the  postal 
system.  To  safeguard  the 
mails  against  further  similar 
occurrences,  to  search  out 
characters  in  Uncle  Sam's  em- 
ployment with  a  police  record, 

and  to  start  a  permanent  sj'stem  that  will  automatically  serve  as 
a  certain  identification,  the  present  task  has  been  put  under  way. 

"Unusually  high  as  the  morale  of  the  postal  employees  has  been, 
the  disorganization  that  the  Great  War  brought  upon  all  industry 
and  activity  of  whatever  sort  struck  the  post-office  too.  With 
the  difficult  tests  that  safeguarded  the  caliber  of  the  men  entering 
the  ser\ice  relaxed  to  meet  the  scarcity  of  applicants  during 
the  war,  shady  elements,,  it  is  feared,  got  their  opportunity  to 
bore  into  the  postal  organization,  and  it  is  thought  that  perhaps 
all  of  them  have  not  yet  been  eliminated,  but  that  finger-prints 
will  weed  them  out  as  well  as  provide  a  means  of  detecting 
criminals  after  the  commission  of  crime. 

"The  detective  part  of  the  service,  however,  is  only  one  feature. 
The  real  importance  of  this  service  is  to  be  its  use  of  the  scien- 
tifically accurate  finger-prints  as  a  means  of  permanent  record 
and  identification.  This  sole  signature  that  can  not  be  forged 
or  disguised  will  become  the  permanent  mark  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees. It  will  serve  as  a  means  ot  identification  more  accurate 
than  any  other  devised.  The  post-office  file  will  not  be  merely  a 
finger-print  rogues'  gallery,  which  has  been  the  role  such  files 
have  largely  played  until  recently,  but  it  will  serve  as  the  certain 
means  of  identification  of  all  employees  in  numerous  other  wa\s. 

"When  the  news  first  came  out  that  in  time  aU  the  postal 
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making  of  this  most  remarka- 
ble file  of  identifications  in  the 
world.  It  has  so  vastly  sim- 
plified and  perfected  statistical 
records  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  begun  to  finger- 
print the  populations  of  all  its 
other  dependencies.  In  Africa 
and  in  its  other  Asiatic  con- 
cessions it  has  made  this  a 
feature  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration pohcy.  At  home  the 
conservative  English  citizen 
will  not  stand  for  it.  France 
and  Belgium  are  said  to  be 
preparing  to  institute  it  not 
only  in  their  foreign  posses- 
sions but  in  their  domestic 
administration  as  well,  while 
Germany  has  already  begun  it. 
Other  countries  probably  will 
follow  suit.     We  read  further: 

"From  the  office  of  the  Post- 
master-General himself  down 
to  the  humblest  week-end  as- 
sistant the  w^ork,  it  is  said, 
will  go  on  in  the  United  States, 
the  procedure  now  being  part 
of  the  regular  form  of  admis- 
sion of  new  emploj'ees  into 
the  post-office  system.  No 
definite  plans  have  been  made 
as  j-et,  but  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  follow  this  scheme. 

"The  original  finger-prints  of  every  postal  employee,  wherever 
taken,  are  to  be  sent  to  Washington  w^here  they  will  be  filed  in  a 
central  bureau  organized  for  this  purpose.  Photographs  will 
then  be  made  and  sent  for  filing  in  the  local  records  of  the  station 
to  which  the  person  is  attached. 

"Employees  of  the  steamer  mail  and  railw^ay  mail  clerks  will 
have  their  prints  and  photographs  kept  directly  at  Washington. 
Each  time  a  clerk  is  transferred  his  finger-print  record  will  precede 
him  to  his  new  post.  It  is  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  his  record  as 
his  original  application. 

"When  a  clerk  leaves  the  goAernment  employ  he  will  not  be 
given  his  prints,  as  they  are  to  become  a  permanent  record  of 
the  department,  part  of  the  dead  file  which,  as  has  been  proAed 
again  and  again,  can  come  startlingly  to  life  on  occasion. 

"How  does  it  feel  to  be  finger-printed?  Several  postmen  who 
were  questioned  didn't  see  any  harm  and  thought  that  it  would 
be  rather  a  good  thing.  To  those  to  whom  it  was  in  any  way 
objectionable,  custom,  they  thought,  would  soon  make  it  ac- 
ceptable. After  a  while,  when  it  w-as  no  longer  a  novelty,  it 
woidd  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in  entering  a  new  job,  a 
piece  of  routine  like  a  signature. 

"The   whole   operation   lasts   only   about   five   minutes.     A 
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rectangular  piece  of  plate  glass  is  what  the  generals  would  call 
the  base  of  operations.  A  liberal  supply  of  what  looks  like 
ordinary  printer's  ink.  but  is  really  a  special  preparation,  is 
squeezed  out  of  a  tube  upon  the  glass.  With  a  roller  such  as  the 
hand-press  oi>erator  uses  to  spread  the  ink  on  a  block  of  type  to 
run  off  proof  .«;heets,  the  ink  is  carefully  smoothed  over  the  surface 
of  the  glass  plate. 

"In  the  post-office  record  thirteen  impressions  are  taken,  one 
each  of  all  the  ten  fingers,  one  each  of  the  four  fingers  without  the 
thumb  of  each  hand,  and  one  of  the  two  thumbs  together.  The 
first  ten  impressions  are  what  are  called  the  rolled  prints  and  are 
more  accurate  than  the  other  three.  The  finger  to  be  printed 
is  very  firndy  rolled  over  the  ink  on  the  plate.  Then  the  finger 
starting  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  -with  no  gentle  pressure 
rolled  over  its  allotted  square  of  the  paper.  The  tips  of  the 
fingers  from  about  half  an  inch  below  the  first  joint  are 
printed. 

"A  remarkable  system  of  recording  has  been  perfected  within 
recent  years  by  which  a  cataloged  finger-print  can  be  found  as 
easily  as  a  book  in  a  fairly  well-kept  library.  Under  the  classi- 
fications just  mentioned  and  in  certain    subclassifications  the 


parts  is  not  apt  to  enthuse  over  a  position,  in  a  university  or 
elsewhere,  which  consumes  a  part  of  his  time  in  work  that  a 
high  school  boy  would  scorn.  It  is  e^^dent  that  universities 
may  well  look  toward  a  housecleaning  that  will  remoAe  the 
millstones  of  routine  and  red  tape  from  the  necks  of  able 
chemists.  Perhaps  then  the  lure  of  industry  and  even  the 
shaking  of  the  moneybags  will  fall  upon  the  deaf  ears  of  the  man 
whose  creative  impulse  is  being  satisfied." 


records  are  kept  in  such  a  way  that  a  fiinger-print  can  be  recog- 
nized and  made  to  reveal  its  information  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  If  the  finger-printing  of  the  postal  employees 
works  out  as  expected,  government  authorities  are  asking  them- 
selves what  it  will  lead  to.  It  has  been  stated  recently  that  the 
census  of  the  future  may  be  taken  this  Avay.  The  nation  will 
thus  possess  unmistakable,  tamper-proof  records  of  all  its 
citizens." 

WHY  CHEMISTS  LEAVE  COLLEGE_An  incident  throw- 
ing light  on  the  movement  of  scientific  men  from  university  work 
to  the  industries  is  thus  related  by  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (New  York): 

"A  young  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  was  doing  imique 
and  recognized  research.  His  apparatus,  such  as  he  had,  was 
begged  and  borrowed  from  friends  and  foundations.  His  de- 
partment supi)lied  him  with  almost  nothing.  In  addition  for 
his  analytical  course  he  had  sixty  platinum  crucibles  for  over  a 
hundred  men.  These  crucibles  were  loaned  to  students  by  the 
day  and  had  to  be  returned  to  him  personally  each  night  to 
be  locked  in  the  safe  (by  order  of  the  department  head).  Not 
only  did  his  de])artiiu'nl  give  him  no  funds  for  research,  but  it 
filled  his  time  with  meaningless  routine  that  was  irksome  and 
useless. 

"This  same  man  subsequently  accepted  an  industrial  offer  which, 
incidentally,  i)aid  hiiu  more  than  double  the  salary;  but,  more 
pertinent  to  the  immediate  question,  it  gave  him  unlimited 
funds  for  equipment,  almost  xmlimited  assistance  and  complete 
freedom  from  the  inechauical  routine  of  e\:en  ordering  ai)paratus. 
The  moral  back  of  the  tal(>  is  this:  Industry  has  a  much  better 
api)rcciation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  research  man's  time 
and  energy  than  is  found  in  the  university.  It  relieves  him  of 
elementary  routine,  pays  him  for  the  quality  of  his  service  and 
gels  value  received. 

"The  job  is  attractive  not  only  because  it  pays  better,  but 
also   because  it    is  free  from  oniTous    red  tape.     A   chemist  of 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ICE-HOUSE 

ICE  IS  NOW  PRODUCED  close  to  the  points  of  consump- 
tion, even  if  these  are  in  climates  where  the  weather  never 
freezes.  This  saves  storage  and  transportation.  Robert 
G.  Skerrett,  who  WTites  on  this  subject  in  The  Compressed 
Air  Magazine  (New  York),  tells  us  that  in  the  United  States 
practically  all  the  ice  used  soiith  of  Philadelphia  is  manu- 
factured at  or  near  the  spot  where  it  is  used.  Formerly  these 
cities  and  towns  used  ice  harvested  during  the  win- 
ter in  the  far  north,  kept  in  huge  ice-houses,  and 
transported  southward  by  rail  or  boat.  Now  the 
ice-houses  are  going  to  ruin  very  largely,  Mr.  Skerrett 
tells  us;  altho  some,  of  course,  will  always  be  needed 
and  used  locally.  The  mechanical  production  of 
ice,  he  saj^s,  has  now  reached  great  perfection.  We 
make  in  this  country  forty  miUion  tons  of  it  annually, 
worth  about  two  hundred  milhon  dollars.  Five 
thousand  big  plants  turn  it  out,  and  thousands  of 
restaurants,  hospitals,  hotels,  etc.,  have  little  plants 
of  their  own.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  three 
ice  plants  in  the  whole  countrj\     We  read: 

"At  present  few  of  these  structures  are  standing. 
Science  is  steadily  supplanting  Nature,  and  has 
rendered  it  practicable  to  manufacture  ice  at  any 
time  and  well-nigh  anA"nhere  of  a  quality  often 
distinctly  superior  to  the  product  of  pond  or  river. 

"In  New  York,  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  ice  con- 
sumed   is    the   natural    article;  in  Philadelphia,  8.5 
per  cent,  of  the  ice  used  is  manufactured;  and  from 
Philadelphia    south    substantially   all    of  the   ice   marketed   is 
machine-made. 

"Prior  to  1912,  all  ice-plants  used  distilled  water,  because  it 
was  then  believed  that  water  of  this  sort  was  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  a  hygienic  product. 

"Distilled-water  ice-plants  have  never,  even  imder  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  been  able  to  make  more  than  five  pounds 
of  ice  for  each  pound  of  coal  burned  under  the  boilers;  and  so 
long  as  the  artificial  ice  industry  depended  upon  this  system  its 
commercial  success  was  very  limited.  The  manufacture  of  ice 
took  on  a  new  lease  of  life  when  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
utilization  of  raw  water,  the  kind  furnished  us  by  city  mains, 
springs,  and  artesian  wells.  From  that  time  on  the  business  has 
grown  tremendously.  With  proper  safeguards,  such  as  would 
normally  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  drinking  water  of  any 
iip-to-date  community,  thoroughly  palatable  ice  can  now  be 
made  by  machinery  which  is  often  purer  than  the  ice  of  Nature's 
forming  and  fully  as  good  as  a  refrigerant. 

"Probably  one  of  the  biggest  strides  forward  was  the  outcome 
of  a  discovery  made  about  ten  years  ago,  that  by  blowing  com- 
pressed air  into  the  water  during  the  freezing  process  the  ice 
would  be  as  solid  and  clear  as  that  from  ponds,  lakes,  etc.  Be- 
fore this,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  manufactur- 
mg  ice  of  this  character. 

"As  can  be  grasped  by  now,  the  whole  art  of  ice-making,  as 
well  as  that  of  refrigeration  generally,  is  moAing  forward  steadily. 
This  explains  Avhy  artificial  ice  is  rapidly  supplanting  natural 
ic(>;  and  why  people  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  are  to-day 
enjoying  a  plenty  of  this  refrigerant  where  little  if  any  could  be 
had  a  few  years  ago. 

"In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  our  engineering  concerns  are 
reaching  more  and  more  into  foreign  markets  with  their  refriger- 
ating and  ice-making  machinery.  During  eleven  months  of  1921, 
we  sent  abroad  apparatus  of  this  character  to  the  value  of  $1,- 
r)91,0.")S.  This  was  greater  by  $():?l,ir)4  than  our  similar  exports 
for  the  whole  of  1913.  Our  shipments  will  undoubtedly  be 
larger  when  the  people  of  other  nations  learn  of  the  improAc- 
uuuts  Avhich  Ave  ha\e  made  in  this  class  of  equipment." 
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WHERE     FRENCH     DEPARTMEJNT     STORES 
LEAD  THE  WORED 

A  MERICANS  WHO  THINK  that  our  department  stores 
/-«  are  the  best  in  the  AvorUI  will  l)e  siiri)ri/e(l  to  read  that 
-^  -^  those  of  Paris  far  exceed  anytliins  either  hero  or  in 
Britain,  in  volume  of  business  and  in  the  cheapness  with  wliieh 
it  is  done.  This  is  the  assertion  of  Harry  Gordon  Selfridge,  once 
a  partner  in  IMarshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  now  at  the 
head  of  his  own  great  store  in  London,  who  may  be  presumed 
to  know  something  about  the  department  store  business,  if 
any  one  does.  Writing  under  the  title,  "How  They  Merchan- 
dise Better  Abroad,"  in  System  (Chicago),  Mr.  Selfridge 
asserts  that  any  one  interested  in  the  distribution  of  goods 
at  retail— and  especially  in  these  times  when  distribution  at 
a  profit  seems  to  be  becoming  increasingly  more  difficult — 
will  do  well  to  look  rather  carefully  into  the  methods  of  the 
large  Paris  department  stores.    He  says: 

"Taking  the  vahie  of  the  franc  at  par,  five  stores  in  Paris  last 
year  each  did  a  gross  business  of  ap[)roximately  $100,000,000 
or  more.  Beside  such  a  volume  of  business  the  volume  of  the 
largest  stores  of  the  United  States  or  England  is  insignificant. 

"These  Paris  houses  cover  no  more  ground  than  some  of  the 
largest  retail  estabhshments  in  the  United  States.  I  doubt  if 
they  have  more  emploj'ees,  and  I  also  doubt  if  the  total  in^est- 
ments  are  as  great  as  several  of  the  retail  corporations  in  th§ 
United  States.  The  reason  why  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty 
on  the  details  is  that  these  stores  very  carefully  guard  every 
business  fact  of  importance.  However,  I  do  know  something 
of  these  methods.  I  know  that  their  accounting  is  of  the  very 
first  order — I  have  had  the  opportunity  roughly  to  examine 
that  of  one  of  these  stores.  And  also  I  have  seen  some  verj' 
surprizing  summaries  of  business.  These  facts  are  worth  think- 
ing over  by  men  interested  in  the  distribution  of  goods  in  other 
countries. 

"The  gross  sales  of  the  five  leading  Paris  houses  for  1921 
were,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe:  the  Galeries  Lafayette,  5.56,- 
000,000  francs;  Printemps,  495,000,000  francs;  the  Bon  :Marche, 
525,000,000  francs;  the  Lou%Te,  575,000,000  francs;  and  the 
Samaritain,  700,000,000  francs.  One  store  with  which  I  am 
more  or  less  acquainted  carries  a  very  wide  line  of  merchandise — 
as  wide  probably  as  any  department  store  in  the  United  States. 
The  inventory  value  at  retail  prices  of  this  stock  would  hardly 
exceed  $14,000,000  at  any  one  time.  This  gives  10  as  the  average 
rate  of  turnover,  which  is,  of  course,  extremely  high.  The  cost 
of  doing  business  of  at  least  one  of  these  great  stores  is  18  per 
cent.  In  our  London  store  the  cost  of  doing  business  should  be 
18  per  cent.,  but  last  year  was  more.  In  the  United  States  the 
cost  of  doing  business  is  usually  from  20  per  cent,  up  to  even 
35  per  cent. 

"Even  after  discoixnting  the  rise  in  French  prices,  the  volume 
of  business  of  any  one  of  this  group  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  largest  concern  in  any  other  countrj\ 

"The  volume  may  be  parlially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Paris  is  the  one  great  purchasing  center  of  France.  France  has 
other  large  cities,  but  none  of  them  large  enough  to  bear  even 
approximately  the  relation  that  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  bear  to  New  York.  The 
other  cities  of  France,  however,  would  be  purchasing  centers 
for  their  surrounding  communities  were  it  possible  for  their 
houses  to  carry  the  range  of  goods  and  to  meet  the  prices  of  the 
big  Paris  shops.  Parisian  preeminence  is  due  to  an  extraor- 
dinary merchandising  abiUty  which  utilizes  to  the  utmost  the 
economies  of  the  department-store  type  of  organization. 

"It  is  to  be  remembered  that  New  York  has  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  Paris,  that  it  also  is  a  center,  and  that  the  people  who 
come  to  it  have  more  money  than  the  people  who  come  up  to 
Paris.  Nevertheless  New  York  has  nothing  to  compare  with  any 
of  the  five  estabhshments  I  have  mentioned.  The  fact  is  that 
these  Paris  stores  do  business  more  cheaply  than  other  stores  in 
the  world.  That  is  why  they  are  great  and  that  is  why  they  are 
so  well  worth  studying,  for  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  the  great 
present  problem  of  retail  merchandising. 

"Both  manufacturer  and  merchandiser  have  to  discover  a 
way  of  making  the  purchasers'  money  buy  more  than  ever  it  did. 
The  method  nearest  at  hand  for  achieving  this  purpose  is  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  distribution  and  to  do  business  on  a  narrower 
margin  of  profit  and  at  a  smaller  expense  than  ever  before. 
There  are  probably  more  wastes,  and  especially  in  the  United 


States,  in  distribution  than  there  are  in  |)rorliiftioii,  and,  so  far 
as  the  dislril)u(or  is  concerned,  it  is  the  Iwittcring  of  liis  own 
function  that  must  most  concern  him.  These  French  houses  are 
masterful  merchandisers  because  tlx'y  are  staffed  by  master 
merchandisers.  They  dei)end  very  little  ui)on  forms  anrl  very 
much  upon  the  ability  of  tlieir  people  to  know  values,  to  watch 


SELFRIDGE  ADMITS  THK    lliKNrn    KXCKL    iilM. 

This  famous  proprietor  of  a  large  London  department   store  says  that 

"Parisian  preeminence  is  due  to  extraordinary  merchandising  abiUty." 

He  is  seen  here  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jacques  B.  de  Sibour. 


details,  and  to  sense  what  it  is  that  people  want  to  buy  and  at 
what  price." 

It  is  in  turning  goods  quickly  at  a  small  expense  and  a  small 
profit  that  the  retail  wastes  of  distribution  can  be  cut  down, 
Mr.  Selfridge  asserts.  He  believes  that  this  is  not  a  problem 
in  store  accounting  but  in  human  management.  He  says  that 
it  is  on  the  side  of  staff  membership  that  American  merchants 
can  learn  most  from  the  French  and  English.  There  can  be  no 
question,  he  thinks,  that  in  the  impersonal  mechanics  of  mer- 
chandising the  United  States  is  far  ahead.  The  store  buildings 
are  better.  Thej'  are  more  conA-enient  to  work  in  or  to  buj'  in. 
The  displays  of  goods  are  better.  There  is  less  unnecessary 
handhng.  The  aAerage  London  shop  would  almost  seem  to  have 
been  contrived  bj'  a  specialist  in  inconvenience.      He  goes  on: 

"The  Paris  shops  are  much  better,  but  older  civilizations  do 
not  Uke  to  change.     Men  are  less  ambitious.      But  the  very 
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contentment  yath  things  as  they  are  gives  the  leisure  to  acquire 
personal  skill. 

"It  is  the  greater  ease  -with  which  this  skill  may  be  secured 
that  possibly  makes  it  somewhat  less  difficult,  in  certain  respects, 
to  run  a  department  store  in  England  than  in  America.  It  is  easier 
in  America  than  in  England  to  get  people  to  accept  responsibiUty, 
but  I  understand  that  the  procuring  of  those  who  have  become 
sufficiently  trained  to  bear  the  responsibiUty  is  not  so  easy. 

"Merchandising  starts  -with  the  education  of  the  salespeople — 
perhaps  the  largest  part  of  that  education  has  to  do  with  con- 
vincing them  that  the  interests  of  the  institution  that  employs 
them  and  their  own  interests  coincide.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
management  to  make  sure  that  actually  they  do  coincide.  In 
this  we  have  been  most  successful  in  our  London  house. 

"Business  prosperity  in  any  country-  is  no  longer  a  domestic 
matter.  Whether  we  Uke  to  admit  it  or  not — and  I,  as  an 
American  li%-ing  in  a  foreign  country,  have  perhaps  a  stronger 
feeling  in  this  matter  than  most  Americans — we  must  face  the 
unescapable  fact  that  great  forces  have  been  working  to  eradicate 
nationahsm,  patriotism,  and  sectionalism  in  business.  Xo  nation 
in  the  world  to-day  is  economically  independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  have  been  drawn  into  a  re- 
lationship of  interdependence  from 
which  we  can  not  escape — if  it  were 
indeed  desirable  to  escape." 


"Dr.  Karrer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  case  of  birds  and 
fishes  there  is  an  adjustment  for  different  conditions  of  living,  and 
also  that  streamline  contour  will  vary  according  to  the  different 
speeds  of  flight  and  of  different  relative  speeds  of  current.  In  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit  of  facts  from  his  new  point  of  ^^ew,  it  is  likely 
that  Dr.  Karrer  will  develop  further  interesting  observations  of 
the  phenomenon  which  he  has  termed  'stream  adjustment.'" 


BEASTS  AND  BIRDS  ON 
STREAMUNE  MODELS  —  Fish, 
birds,  moths,  snowdrifts  and  boul- 
ders are  all  forced  to  take  similar 
shapes  by  wind  and  water,  natiire's 
firm  of  magic  tailors,  who  have  de- 
creed the  streamhne  model  for  all 
bodies  moving  or  immersed  in  a 
moving  fluid.  Such,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  claim  of  Dr.  Enoch  Karrer 
of  the  Xela  Research  Laboratories 
in  Cleveland,  according  to  Science 
Ser\"ice's  Science  N^eics  Bulletin 
(Washington).  Seeking  from  a  new 
point  of  \'iew  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the 
shape  of  a  body  and  the  natiiral 
forces  acting  upon  it.  Dr.  Karrer 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  any 
deformable  body  mo^^ng  in  a  fluid 
or  immersed  in  a  mo\'ing  fluid  will 
assume  a  shape  that  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  "streamline" — which  is  a 

shape  familiar  to  all  persons  who  have  seen  illustrations  of 
the  ZeppeUn  airships.  Finding  his  illustrations  of  the  principle 
of  streamhne  in  geologj',  meteorologj',  physics  and  biology,  he 
determined  that  the  adjustment  of  the  shape  of  a  bodj^  was  very 
similar  to  adjustments  directed  by  hght  and  by  gra\-ity.   We  read: 

"Two  granite  boulders  lying  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  atop 
a  rather  bare  mountain  in  Australia,  show  by  their  long  axis 
the  shaping  influence  of  prevailing  winds,  much  as  the  shape  of 
snowdrifts  is  influenced  by  the  wind.  The  peculiar  mush- 
rooming of  snow  about  tree  trunks,  it  is  declared,  is  due  to  the 
pressure  over  the  surface  of  the  round  tree  trunk  of  moving  air. 
Snowdrifts  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  shown,  generally  are 
streamline,  and  where  obstructed  by  a  fence  or  a  house,  such 
obstacles  are  molded  into  the  streamline  contour. 

"According  to  Dr.  Karrer's  view  any  moving  body  of  any 
shape  immersed  in  a  fluid  is  subjected  to  forces  of  restraint  that 
diminish  as  the  body  has  a  shape  approaching  streamline. 
Familiar  examples  are  found  in  birds,  where  not  only  the  shape 
of  the  body,  but  the  thickening  of  the  front  portion  of  the  -wing 
and  the  lay  of  the  feathers  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this 
influence.  A  striking  verification  is  found  in  the  hawkmoth 
•which  has  elongated  wings  with  thickened  front  edges,  and 
the  contour  of  the  body  is  a  true  streamline.  Tho  its  wing 
surface  is  small  in  comparison  with  its  body,  this  moth  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  on  the  wing. 


Courte-sy  of  "The  Scientific  American." 

THE  TAXK  FOR   CARRYING  LIVE   FISH. 

1.  "Wooden  tank.  2.  Supply  flask  connection.  3.  Ad- 
justable o-xygen  valve.  4.  Rubber  tubing.  5.  Steel  flask 
charged  with  oxygen  at  high  pressTire.  6.  Atomizing  cyl- 
inder.     7.   Tank  filling  pipe.      8.   Outlet  for  e.xcess  water. 


TRANSPORTATION  FOR  LH  E  FISH 

FISH  MAY  BE  TAKEN  ALIVE  to  market  with  practicaUy 
no  chance  of  dying  en  route,  by  means  of  a  newly 
devised  apparatus  described  in  The  Scientific  American. 
This  paper  reminds  us  that  the  gourmet  contends,  proba- 
bly with  reason,  that  a  fish  taken  from  its  native  element  and 
cooked  promptly  is  more  dehcious  than  one  kept  fresh  on  ice. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  manv'  people  prefer  to 
buy  their  fish  aUve.    In  Germanv',  for  instance,  dealers  have  for 

years  made  it  a  practise  to  cater  to 
the  trade  by  displaying  their  finny 
wares  swimming  about  in  tanks. 

"To  satisfy  this  particular  de- 
mand for  aquatic  foodstuffs,  the 
Teutons  have  devised  v^arious  sorts 
of  containers  which  make  it  feas- 
ible to  transport  the  commodities 
considerable  distances,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sources 
of  supply  are  often  remote  from  the 
points  of  consumption.  However, 
vsithout  going  into  details,  these 
tanks,  tubs,  etc.,  have  sometimes 
failed  to  deliver  their  contents  un- 
harmed; and  the  percentage  of  dead 
fish  has  frequently  been  high  when 
the  journey  has  been  unduly  long. 
Again,  the  loss  has  been  marked 
whenever  there  was  a  sudden  rise 
in  temperature;  and  it  was  realized 
that  this  mortality  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  consequence  of  water 
being  too  warm  for  the  fish. 

"To  meet  these  circumstances, 
and  to  insure  the  well-being  of  the 
fish  the  while,  the  Germans  have 
recently  devised  an  automatic  ai>- 
paratus  capable  of  feeding  con- 
stantly to  the  water  the  correct 
measure  of  replacement  oxygen. 

"The  equipment  is  made  up  of 
a  steel  flask  charged  with  oxj'gen 
at  high  pressure,  a  reducing  valve,  a  length  of  rubber  tub- 
ing, and  a  sieve-like  filter  or  cylinder.  The  latter  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  'live  box'  or  tank  where  it  will  break 
up  the  discharged  oxygen  into  streams  of  minute  bubbles  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  distribution  and  the  absorption  of  the  gas. 
The  steel  flask  may  be  secured  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  tank. 
To  the  reducing  valve  is  attached  a  cut-off  which  can  be  set  to 
provide  an  hourly  flow  of  oxygen  agreeablv-  to  the  needs  of  the 
fish  in  transit.  That  is  to  say.  experiments  have  shown  that  tho 
amount  of  oxygen  to  be  supplied  is  governed  by  the  total  weight 
of  the  fish  and  the  volume  of  water  in  which  they  are  kept. 
Therefore  the  valve  can  be  adjusted  to  furnish  2,  4,  8,  15,  30  or 
more  liters  of  o.xygen  per  hour.  Inasmuch  as  the  oxj'gen  flask 
carries  enough  gas  to  last  for  a  considerable  period,  provision 
is  made  in  this  way  for  any  delay  in  transit  which  may  prolong 
the  journey  of  the  shipment. 

"The  apparatus,  while  automatic  in  its  operation,  neverthe- 
less calls  for  a  measure  of  expertness  or  judgment  on  the  part  of 
those  using  it,  because  the  fish  may  suffer  harm  if  the  water 
becomes  supersaturated  with  the  gas.  In  other  words,  the  fish 
may  experience  a  counterpart  of  the  malady  known  among 
workers  as  caisson  disease;  and  the  excess  of  gas,  if  continued  for 
but  a  few  hours,  may  prove  fatal.  Carefully  dev^eloped  tables 
inform  the  shipper  how  to  regulate  the  supply  of  oxygen  to 
satisfy  the  vital  demands  of  his  consignment.  It  is  reported  that 
extensive  employment  of  the  equipment  has  amply  demon- 
strated its  commercial  worth." 
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IF  A  SAILOR  out  in  the  Sargasso  s(>a,  on  a  vessel  that 
carries  no  doctor,  should  he  taken  suddenly  ill,  he  may- 
receive  skilled  medical  attention  hefore  you  or  I,  who 
chance  to  be  taken  ill  at  the  same  moment  in  our  city  apartment 
or  suburban  dwelling,  can  secure  the  ser\iees  of  a  doctor  who 
Uves  a  few  blocks  up  the  sft-eet.  So  Homer  Croy,  writing  in 
Popular  Radio  (New  York),  assm-es  us.  Another  radio  paradox, 
of  course.  "With  Radio,"  says  Mr.  Croy,  "there  is  always  a 
doctor  at  home.  Radio  has  hung  a  shingle  on  every  ship." 
And  he  thus  explains 
and  elucidates  the  par- 
adox, revealing  an  im- 
portant new  aspect  of 
radio  as  a  practical  art: 

"Blossom  Heath,  an 
English  cargo  ship,  stopt 
at  New  York,  discharged 
part  of  its  freight  and 
steamed  confidently  for 
Panama.  It  passed  thro 
the  Canal  and  started  on 
the  long  stretch  across 
the  Pacific  ocean  for 
Hongkong  and  the  China 
coast. 

"And  then  one  night, 
abruptly,  misfortune  laid 
its  h^avy  hand  on  the 
ship. 

"There  was  groaning 
in  the  quarters  of  one  of 
the  ship's  crew.  When 
help  came  the  cook  was 
writhing  in  pain.  For 
anything  to  happen  to 
the  chief  cook  on  such  a 
long  \'oyage  is  a  catas- 
trophe.   The  captain  was 

called  and  in  the  glory  hole,  gently  rocking  to  the  movement 
of  the  ship  as  it  plowed  steadily  into  the  tropical  night,  the 
captain  sought  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  But  he  was 
not  a  man  of  medicine  and  the  cook  could  tell  him  httle.  All 
the  cook  knew  was  that  he  was  in  great  misery;  he  had  eaten 
nothing;  taken  no  wrong  medicine.  He  could  not  explain  it. 
The  captain  took  his  pulse,  and  found  a  fever  thermometer,  but 
otherwise  he  was  helpless.  The  pains  gi-ew  worse.  It  would  be 
days  before  port  was  made,  before  there  could  be  hope  of  medical 
attendance. 

"And  then  as  he  bent  over  the  gi'oaning  man  in  his  bunk,  with 
the  silent  seamen  outside  in  the  narrow  passageway,  an  idea 
came  to  the  captain. 

" '  Send  me  Sparks,'  he  said.  Every  one  knew  what  he  meant, 
for  over  the  seven  seas  the  ship's  -wireless  operator  is  thus_known. 

"The  captain  wrote  a  brief  description  of  the  cook's  symptoms 
on  a  pad  and  signed  it  as  master  of  the  Blossom  Heath. 

"'Call  Station  KPH,  San  Francisco,  and  ask  them  to  tell  me 
what  to  do.' 

"San  Francisco  answered  the  call  and  a  physician  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  was  broxight  to  the  telephone. 
The  captain's  message  was  read  to  him  and  the  doctor  gave  his 
ad\ice — and  in  just  sixteen  minutes  after  the  captain's  message 
was  sent  into  the  air  the  doctor's  advice  was  back. 

"Two  days  later  the  cook  was  well! 

"Thus  do  we  see  the  workings  of  another  of  the  wonders  of 
radio — the  giving  of  medical  adWce  to  ships  at  sea.  Sailors  now 
can  have  the  best  of  medical  ad^^ce,  even  tho  the  doctor 
may  be  thousands  of  miles  away.  Mauj'  and  many  is  the  ship 
that  has  no  doctor:  freighters,  cargo  ships,  tramp  steamers, 
tankers,  fruit-boats,  fishing- vessels,  schooners.  In  fact,  only  2.5 
per  cent,  of  the  ships  that  sail  the  seas  carry  doctors.    There  is  a 


Courtesy  of  "Popular  Radio." 

THE   STANDARDIZED   SHIP  MEDICINE   CHEST. 

Every  vessel  may  some  day  be  equipped  with  such  a  first-aid  cabinet  that  It  will 
enable  the  captain  to  administer  the  drugs  prescribed  by  doctors  ^^a  radio. 


law  which  requires  all  ships  with  fifty  or  more  in  tlie  crew  to 
carry  a  radio  outfit,  but  they  may  have  a  hundred  in  the  crew 
and  not  have  a  doctor  aboard — so  long  as  tliey  don't  carry  pas- 
sengers. But  a  sliij)  with  even  one  paying  passenger  must  have 
a  doctor.    It  is  oiui  of  the  queer  quirks  of  the  law. 

"The  Enghsli  marine  law  is  better  than  ours.  By  it  the  master 
of  a  vessel  is  required  to  know  the  princii)les  of  first  aid.  But 
we  have  no  such  law.  The  captain  of  an  American  freighter  can 
put  to  sea  without  knowing  a  hypodermic  needle  from  a  belaying 
pin.  The  English  captain,  in  time  of  emergency,  can  administer 
rougli  help,  but  our  captain  eaii  only  look  sympathetic  and  olTer 

to  write  to  relatives.  As 
a  result  thousands  of 
American  seamen  suffer. 
So  it  has  been  for  many 
centuries. 

"Then  one  day  a  man 
on  the  top  floor  of  a  sky- 
scraper at  2.5  South 
Street,  New  York,  had 
an  idea. 

"That  man  is  Captain 
Robert  W.  Himtington, 
who  has  sailed  the  seas 
when  saiUng  was  sailing 
and  scur\y  was  a  dreaded 
disease.  Once  he  went 
out  to  meet  the  whale 
and  stood  ^\ith  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  of  the  har- 
poon-gim;  now  he  is  in 
the  quieter  waters  of  New 
York  Harbor,  but  his 
heart  is  still  with  the  sail- 
ors setting  their  course 
by  the  evening  star. 

"'Why  can't  we  give 
them  medical  ad^'ice  by 
radio?'  he  asked. 

"It  was  a  new  idea; 
it  had  never  been  tried. 
'"He  was  connected 
-with  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute  as  chief  of  the  naviga- 
tion school.  Immediately  his  idea  was  put  up  to  the  authori- 
ties. There  was  a  medical  staff  with  the  Institute  gi\'ing  advice 
to  sailors  ashore;  now  its  ser\'ices  could  be  enlarged.  Washington 
was  communicated  with  and  soon  the  only  doctor  thousands  of 
sailors  knew  was  KDKF.  When  pains  set  tipon  them,  or  when 
their  hands  went  into  the  machinery,  instead  of  trusting  them- 
selves to  the  efforts  of  a  be-wildered  skipper  they  called  the  myste- 
riotis  Dr.  KDKF  and  after  a  short  interval  advice  came  back. 
That  was  all  they  knew.  The  macliine  would  sputter,  sparks 
would  fly,  and  from  some  place  out  of  the  air  ad^^ce  would  come. 
"But  this  was  what  was  really  happening.  As  soon  as  the  dis- 
tress message  was  received  an  Institute  doctor  was  communi- 
cated with.  The  message  was  read  to  him.  He  in  turn  tele- 
phoned adv-ice  back,  but  the  Captain  wasn't  going  to  run  any 
risk;  passing  through  so  many  hands  the  advice  might  be  garbled. 
So  to  the  telephone  he  hitched  a  dictating  machine,  and  the 
doctor's  instructions  went  on  wax.  These  iii  turn  were  read  back 
to  the  doctor  and  later  the  record  was  put  away  for  safekeeping. 
With  the  rubber  tips  in  his  ears  the  captain  read  out  to  the  wire- 
less operator  the  exact  words  of  the  doctor  and  into  the  air  they 
were  sent  flj'ing.  The  radio  operator  aboard  some  lonely  ship 
copied  them  down  and  the  message  was  given  to  the  captain. 
Then,  confident  of  his  medical  bearing,  the  ship  captain  went  to 
the  sailor  and  gave  orders  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  he  had 
a  medical  degree.  The  message,  to  reach  its  destination,  had 
gone  through  four  machines — the  telephone  at  the  hospital,  the 
wax  record,  the  sending  outfit  and  the  receiWng  otitfit  on  the  ship. 
"So* far  so  good;  a  great  boon  had  come  to  the  sailorman — or 
so  it  seemed.  But  not  as  much  oil  had  been  poiured  on  the 
troubled  waters  as  the  quieted  waves  might  seem  to  indicate. 
Underneath  there  was  still  something  wToug.    For  many  times 
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■when  calls  came  in  for  help,  and  medical  ad\ice  was  sent  back, 
the  ship  had  none  of  the  remedies  suggested;  in  fact,  outside  of 
castor  oil,  calomel  and  quinine  the  ship's  medical  chest  was  as 
bare  as  ^Mother  Hubbr.rd's  cupboard.  The  doctor  might  pre- 
scribe reUef,  but  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  ship  had 

this  on  board.  He  was 
prescribing  in  the  dark. 
Then  it  was  that  Captain 
Huntington  hit  upon  an- 
other idea — the  idea  of 
the  standardized  medicine 
chest. 

"Each  ship  going  to  sea 
was  to  be  equipped  with 
a  medicine-chest  in  which 
were  to  be  all  the  stan- 
dard drugs  and  remedies. 
These  were  to  be  plainly 
marked;  the  doctor  was  to  know  exactly  what  was  aboard  the 
ship  and  then  he  could  dovetail  complaint  and  treatment.  The 
matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
was  favorably  received.  It  is  now  awaiting  action.  If  passed 
it  T^nll  bring  reUef  to  thousands  of  seamen  who  in  the  past,  in 
the  words  of  the  fo'c's'le,  have  had  to  grin  and  bear  it.  The 
suppUes  are  to  be  bought  by  the  United  States  Pubhc  Health 
Ser\-ice,  that  cheap  and  inferior  drugs  are  not  foisted  upon 
the  seamen,  and  inspected  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  their 
strength  has  not  deteriorated. 

"The  work  of  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute  continued,  and 
legs  were  saved  and  stomachs  were  calmed,  but  the  job  became 
too  big.  It  meant  that  an  operator  must  be  on  duty  day  and 
night.  Aloney  was  low;  a  few  donations  came  in,  but  it  was 
more  than  the  Institute  could 
manage  on  its  slender  re- 
sources. At  last  arrange- 
ments were  consummated 
with  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  and  this  in  turn 
with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  SerWce.  The  doctors 
of  the  latter  are  at  its  call. 
It  now  has  stations  at 
Chatham,  Mass.;  Siasconset, 
!Mass. ;  on  the  Bush  Terminal 
Building,  Brooklyn;  one  in 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey;  and 
another  in  San  Francisco.  The  call  letters,  in  order,  are:  WCC, 
WSC,  WXY,  WCY,  ^-ith  KPH  for  San  Francisco. 

"Thousands  and  thousands  of  sailors,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  they  are,  can  have  medical  aid  within  a  few  minutes." 
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OXE  STAGE  RADIO  FREQUENCY  AMPLIFIER  AND  DETECTOR. 


HORSE  RACING  BY  RADIO— "Among  matters  that  may  be 
classified  as  interesting,  if  not  important,"  says  the  New  York 
American,  "may  be  placed  the  recent  report  of  a  novel  use  of 
radio  at  the  Cook  County  Fair,  Chicago. 

"It  appears  that  a  pacer,  appropriately  named  'Radio,' 
had  been  trained  to  circle  the  track  at  top  speed,  riderless  and 
driverless,  but  accoutered  with  a  radio-receiving  outfit  in  place 
of  ordinary  harness. 

"The  owner  and  trainer  of  the  pacer  sits  in  the  grandstand  and 
sends  his  commands  by  radio.  A  photograph  shows  the  horse 
apparently  responding,  with  ears  turned  back  to  catch  the  mes- 
sage, as  if  the  words  came  from  a  rider  or  driver,  in  the  usual 
position,  instead  of  half  mile  or  so  away. 

"This  particular  use  of  radio  is,  of  course,  only  for  show  pur- 
poses, alt  ho  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  seAeral 
horses  equipped  with  receiving  outfits  might  not  be  made  to 
compete,  jockeyless,  thus  affording  a  highly  interesting  contest. 
And  it  is  always  possible  that  new  and  even  important  practical 
apjilications  may  be  found  for  methods  that  at  the  outset  were 
thought  of  as  only  amusing. 

"In  any  event,  tlie  e.\hibition  furni.shes  a  tangible  illustration 
of  the  wonders  of  radio  that  the  audience  must  find  interesting 
and  thought-provocative. 

"Perhaps  some  farmer  at  a  fair  where  'Radio'  gives  his  ex- 
bition  may  Vje  stimulated  to  equip  his  farm  horses  in  similar 
fashion,  so  that  from  the  coign  of  vantage  of,  let  us  say,  a  wind- 
mill, a  workman  may  direct  several  teams  dragging  plows  or 
mowing  machines  or  what  not.  The  suggestion  sounds  chimer- 
ical— but  what  radio  phenomenon  is  not  chimerical?" 


HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  A  LOOP  AERIAL 

IT  IS  INCREASINGLY  EVIDENT  that  the  overhead 
antenna  is  an  obsolescent  structure.  That  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  disappejir  altogether  in  the  near  future.  But  it 
is  being  discarded  by  an  increasing  number  of  amateurs,  and  it 
has  already  ceased  to  be  a  necessity-  to  those  possest  of  multiple- 
tube  receivers,  in  particular  where  radio-frequency  amphfication 
is  emploj'ed.  The  loop  aerial  that  takes  its  place  has  not  merely 
the  merit  of  convenience.  It  possesses  other  quaUties  that  the 
overhead  antenna  can  not  match,  notably  directive  properties, 
low  resistance,  and  greater  freedom  from  straj'S  and  static. 
^Moreover,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Thomas  W.  Benson,  in  an  article 
in  Radio  Digest  Illustrated  (Chicago),  the  loop  aerial  "is  more 
efficient  on  short  wave-lengths  than  on  the  longer  waves  and  thus 
fits  in  nieeh'  for  radiophone  work."  ]Mr.  Benson  gives  practical 
directions  for  design  and  construction  of  loop  aerials  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  a  very  large  number  of  amateurs.  He  also 
explains  the  theory  of  the  loop.    We  quote: 

"A  consideration  of  the  principles  of  operation  of  a  loop 
aerial  will  show  why  it  possesses  directive  properties  and  will 
account  for  its  efficiency  on  the  shorter  waves.  It  is  clear  that 
in  order  for  a  current  to  flow  in  a  loop  a  difference  in  potential 
must  exist  in  the  different  sides  of  the  loop.  If  equal  voltages 
were  set  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  loop  no  current  would  flow. 
"In  Figure  2,  the  loop  is  shown  at  A  with  its  side  toward  a 
transmitter.  Now  conceive  the  wave  shown  as  moving  across 
the  loop.     It  is  e\adent  that  the  side  nearest  the  transmitter 

will  be  cut  by  the  lines  of 
force  before  the  other  side. 
In  this  manner  a  difference 
of  potential  is  created  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  loop  and  a 
current  will  flow  depending 
upon  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit.  The  difference  in 
the  heights  of  the  poinds  X 
and  Y  shoAvs  graphically  the 
difference  of  potential  at  a 
given  instant. 

"As  the  wave  moves  across 

the  loop  these  values  change 

until  X  is  higher  than  Y,  then  the  current  flows  in  the  opposite 

direction.     This  gives  rise  to  alternating  currents  in  the  loop 

of  a  frequencj'  depending  upon  the  wave-length. 

"When  the  wave-length  is  shorter  the  number  of  alternations 
is  increased,  making  the  curve  of  the  wave-front  steeper.  Under 
this  condition  a  greater  part  of  each  cycle  is  included  in  loop  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  line  and  the  difference  in  height  between 
the  wave  form  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  loop  is  greater. 
This  naturally  causes  a  greater  difference  of  potential  with  an 
increase  of  signal  strength.  This  explains  the  higher  efficiency 
on  short  waves. 

"As  to  the  directional  properties,  consider  the  loop  given  one-' 
eighth  of  a  revolution  as  shown  at  B.  This  results  in  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  wave  form  being  enclosed  in  the  loop  with  a  loAver 
difference  of  potential  as  can  be  seen  by  the  smaller  difference 
in  heights  of  X  and  Y.  The  signal  strength  has  then  fallen  off. 
When  the  loop  is  turned  so  that  its  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
wave  front  the  currents  in  both  sides  of  the  loop  will  be  equal 
and  neutralize,  thus  giving  rise  to  no  signals. 

"It  -nail  be  found  that  the  point  of  minimum  signal  strength 
is  much  more  definite  than  that  of  maximum  signal  strength. 
Therefore  in  taking  direction  reading  on  a  station  the  loop  is 
turned  till  the  station  can  not  be  heard  and  the  axis  of  the  loop 
will  be  pointing  directly  at  the  transmitter. 

"The  square  type  of  loop  is  preferred  and  should  be  mounted 
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A  KNOCKDOWN  AERIAL. 

Designed  by  Leo  J.   Wallenstein   of   the 
Radio  Giiild  of  New  York. 


with  Iho  corner  down  to  reduce  capacity  to  ground.  By  stand- 
ardizing  on  several  sizes  of  loops  wo  find  that  with  loops  two, 
four,  and  six  feet  on  a  side  the  best  spaciiifj  of  wires  is  0.1, 
0.3,  and  0.5  inches  respectively,  ypacinj;:  tiu'  wires  more  reduces 
the  inductance  of  the  loop  and  more  turns  must  bo  used.    As 

this  rapidly  ineri'ases 
the  resistance,  the 
above  spacing  is  rec- 
ommended and  can 
h(>  adhered  to  with 
satisfaction. 

"From  the  tal)I(> 
given  it  is  possible  to 
det(>i"mine  Avith  fair 
accuracy  the  size  of 
loop  and  number  of 
turns  to  use  for  the 
reception  of  a  given 
wave  -  length.  Local 
conditions  may  alter 
the  results  slightly  due 
to  stray  capacity  ef- 
fects to  pipes  and 
metallic  masses,  but 
the  table  forms  a  safe 
guide. 

"When  a  loop  is 
used  below  a  wave- 
length shown  in  the 
table  its  efficiency 
drops  ofi  rapidly  be- 
cause the  wave-length 
is  not  three  times  as 
great  as  the  loop  as 
pre-viously  mentioned. 
Wave-lengths  above 
those  shown  will  be 
received  with  a  slower 
drop  in  signal  strength  as  the  wave  goes  up. 

"In  order  to  select  a  loop  to  receive  a  given  wave-length  we 
proceed  as  follows:  Determine  from  the  table,  interpolating 
roughly  if  necessary,  the  loop  having  the  highest  reception  factor 
for  the  desired  wave-length.  For  instance,  say  we  wish  to  build 
a  loop  to  receive  radio  broadcasts  at  350  meters.  This  wave- 
length is  not  given  in  the  table,  but  we  can  interpolate  and  find 
the  following : 

"2  ft.  loop,  13  turns,  350  meters,  2,600  volt.,  Rect.,  F. 
"4  ft.  loop,  7  turns,  350  meters,  2,800  volt.,  Rect.,  F. 
"6  ft.  loop,    4  turns,  350  meters,  4,000  volt.,  Rect.,  F. 

"From  this  it  will  be  seen  a  six-foot  loop  with  four  turns  is  best 
to  use.  A  four-foot  loop  with  seven  turns  can  be  used  with 
about  25  per  cent,  drop  in  signal  strength.  This  interpolation 
would  appear  to  give  very  inaccurate  results,  but  the  accurate 
design  of  a  loop  aerial  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  because  it  is 
necessary  to  build  the  aerial  and  then  measure  its  effective 
resistance.  Hence  the  table  gives  a  close  estimate  and  by 
adding  or  removing  a  turn  after  construction  the  loop  can  be 
fitted  to  the  work  intended. 

"The  size  of  wire  is  not  so  important  except  that  the  resistance 
should  be  made  as  small  as  practical;  regular  seven  strand  No. 
22  gage  will  serve  for  the  small  aerials. 

"Now  to  constructional  details.  Two  general  forms  of  loop 
are  in  use,  the  solenoid  and  the  helix.  From  the  standpoint 
of  simplicity  the  helix  is  to  be  preferred  and  it  likewise  makes  a 
neater  appearance  when  completed.  A  form  of  frame  suitable 
for  a  helix  loop  has  a  vertical  shaft  of  wood  or  fiber  tubing  with 
a  cross-piece  rigidly  attached  slightly  above  center.  If  turned 
wood  parts  are  used  a  beautiful  instrument  results. 

"Holes  are  drilled  the  proper  distance  apart  in  the  sticks  and 
the  wire  strung  through  them.  The  lower  stick  is  fitted  into 
a  base  so  the  frame  can  be  stood  on  the  floor  or  table.  If  desired 
the  loop  can  be  attached  to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  a  hook  and 
eye.  Two  binding-posts  are  mounted  so  that  flexible  leads  can 
be  connected  to  the  loop.  To  get  the  benefit  of  the  directional 
effect  the  entire  structure  can  be  turned. 

"Figure  6  shows  the  use  of  a  single  stage  radio  frequency 
amplifier  with  a  loop,  audio  frequency  amplification  being  added 
to  either  circuit  by  simply  connecting  the  primary  of  the  audio 
frequency  transformer  in  place  of  the  phones. 

"In  using  a  loop  aerial  it  will  be  found  that  the  signals  are 
increased  at  times  by  grounding  one  or  the  other  terminal  of 
the  loop." 


RADIO  IN  INDIA- "The  Madras  CJovernment,"  says  Carl 
II.  Hutnum,  in  Radio  World  (New  York),  "has  just  ordered  .seven 
radio  sets  from  thc^  Marconi  Company  of  London  for  use  in  the 
JMalabar  area  of  the  presidency,  according  to  Vico-Consul  H.  A. 
Doolittle. 

"This  comes  about  logically  as  an  outgrowth  of  tlie  Mopiuli 
rebellion  in  that  region,  lasting  from  August  to  Decemb(;r,  1021, 
in  its  main  phase.  Tiie  Malabar  section,  hf^avily  wooderl  and 
hilly,  even  mountainous,  is  tra\'ersed  only  l)y  footpaths  and  a 
few  post  roads.  The  work  of  the  trtjops  was  greatly  hindfTf-d 
by  the  destruction  of  all  means  of  communication,  telegraphic 
and  postal,  by  tli(>  r(!])els,  a  number  of  whom  were  trainc^l  soldiers 
who  knew  the  value  of  such  hami)ering  tactics.  When  the  lines 
were  promptly  repaired  they  were  again  torn  down.  No  amount 
of  watching  prevented  their  being  destroyed  by  the  rebels  as 
fast  as  repaired. 

"Six  armed  camps,  constructed  at  various  strategic  points, 
each  with  a  company  of  police,  have  been  provided  with  duplex- 
telephone  installation  sets.  A  charging  plant  is  also  being  im- 
ported to  be  installed  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  Marconi's 
experts.  The  aerial  system  employed  will  consist  of  two  masts 
30  feet  high,  200  feet  apart,  made  from  local  material.  An  effec- 
tive range,  depending  on  conditions,  from  30  to  -50  miles,  is 
hoped  for;  sufficient  for  communication  between  the  camps. 

"In  an  effort  to  push  the  employment  of  stations  throughout 
India,  the  Marconi  Company  is  arranging  for  a  series  of  demon- 
strations among  the  various  native  states  in  the  near  future." 


WIRELESS  STARTS  A  TRAIN— In  Radio  Age  (Mount  Morris, 
111.)  we  read  of  the  starting  by  radio  of  a  railway  locomotive 
hauhng  a  train  of  thirty-tlu-ee  cars  at  East  Pittsburg.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  radio  wave  served  only  to  release  the 
energy  that  propelled  the  train,  but  even  this  was  a  highly 
interesting  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  remote  control  of 
machinery.     Here  are  details  of  the  accompHshment : 

"The  International  Trade  Special  was  started  on  its  long 
journey  when  E.  ]M.  Herr,  President  of  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, closed  a  switch  on  a  pole  near  the  railroad  track  on  which 
the  train  was  standing.  The  closing  of  this  s-natch  closed  the 
wireless  electrical  circuits  laid  out  by  radio  experts  and  engineers, 
and  this  reacted  on  the  circuits  in  the  locomotive,  releasing  the 
controller. 

"The  release  of  the  controller  by  wireless  then  started  the 
International  Trade  Special  and  marked  an  event  unparalleled 
in  history  and  in  wireless  engineering.  After  the  train  was  put 
in  motion  by  the  wireless  arrangement,  a  locomotive  engineer, 


THE    AERIAL    DISMANTLED    AND 
READY     FOR     TRANSPORTATION. 


who  was  sitting  in  the  cab,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  took  charge  of  the 
train. 

"The  assembled  guests,  altho  expecting  to  witness  an  un- 
precedented event,  were  amazed  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
locomotive  was  started  by  Avireless,  and,  for  a  moment,  stood 
silenth"  in  wonderment  at  the  feat.  Then  they  started  cheering 
and  continued  cheering  until  the  long  train  had  left  the  electric 
plant." 


SOVIET  ART  IN  ALL  ITS  GLORY 


THE  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  lacks  several  hundred 
feet  of  attaining  the  height  Mr.  Tatline  proposes  to  give 
his  monument  in  honor  of  the  Third  International,  and 
if  beauty  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  in  his  design  what 
has  beauty  to  do  with  art?  "Art  is  mathematics,"  we  are  told; 
"its  aim  is  to  create  a  new  universe  of  objects."  So  any  one 
acquainted  witQ  the  patter  of 
Cubists,  Futurists,  Vorticists,  and 
Suprematists  will  recognize  that 
in  So\'iet  Russia  the  Alodernists 
are  not  without  followers,  tho 
Russia  has  for  a  long  time  been 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
WritmginL' Amour  del' Art  (Paris) 
Mr.  Ehe  Ehrenboiirg  remarks: 

"For  seven  years  we  Russians 
have  been  the  ^^ctims  of  a  spiri- 
tual blockade.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  how  isolated  we  are.  The 
only  number  of  an  art  magazine  lo 
reach  us  has  been  piously  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  and  there  is  a 
long  waiting  list.  We  translated 
an  article  of  Albert  Gleizes's  on 
Dada  without  even  knowing  what 
Dada  was.  And  yet  this  enforced 
isolation  has  shown  once  more 
that  Modernism  in  art  is  neither 
local  nor  national.  When  of  late 
I  returned  to  France,  I  found 
that  French  and  Russian  artists 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions. Clearly  the  art  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  is  the  work,  not  of  a 
sect,  but  of  a  wide-spread  move- 
ment, for  the  phenomenon  is  not 
to  be  explained  as  a  result  of  the 
art  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

"During  the  opening  years  of 
the  Revolution,  it  is  true,  the 
Modernists  (called  in  Russia  'the 
Left')  were  everywhere  supreme. 
That  was  because  the  supporters 
of    academic    art    lost    courage. 

The  Academy  and  all  the  official  art  schools  were  closed. 
The  works  of  conventional  artists  were  relegated  to  old 
chateaus  made  over  into  museums.  At  last,  the  Modernists 
had  a  chance  to  acquaint  the  people  with  their  art.  But  of 
late  more  or  less  of  a  reaction  took  place,  but,  thanks  to  the 
Soviet  officials,  a  compromise  has  been  arrived  at.  The  acad- 
emicians paint  old-fashioned  portraits  of  high  commissioners 
while  the  Modernists,  tho  sometimes  maltreated  by  those  com- 
missioners, nevertheless  go  on  with  their  work. 

"Our  real  progress  has  been  attributable,  not  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  to  tho  Revolution  it.self.  From  1910  to  1914,  the  dis- 
turbing question  of  the  relation  between  art  and  life  was  discust 
in  the  Uttle  chibs  of  Paris.  Every  year  art  and  life  were  drifting 
apart  more  and  more,  and  painters  were  producing  only  for  the 
jails  known  as  collectors'  galleries  or  for  the  graveyards  we  call 
museums.  Not  unnaturally,  the  advance  guard  encountered 
intense  opposition." 

The  Revolution  in  art  was  the  work  less  of  its  leaders'  ideals 
than  of  the  change  that  came  over  the  purchasing  public,  w'e  are 
told.  Instead  of  "certain  Mccaenases  with  their  benign  hobbies 
and  of  certain   thousands  of   middlo-class   patrons  au.vious   to 
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decorate  their  draA\ang-rooms,"  there  arose  a  multitude  demand- 
ing a  special  type  of  art.  "Academic  artists  could  give  them 
nothing  they  had  not  seen  in  the  museums  or  in  the  city  square. 
Onlj'^  the  ^lodernists  had  the  audacity  to  draw  the  logical  con- 
clusion."   Aloreover — 

"To  the  same  cause  is  attributable  other  essentials  of  Modern- 
ism: the  rejection  of  indi\idualism, 
of  the  freedom  of  forms,  of  all  we 
have  termed  '  divine  caprice.'  In- 
stead came  the  present  'synthetic' 
forms.  So  now  let  me  note  cer- 
tain achievements  in  this  realm — 
achievements  that  have  issued 
from  these  ideas,  which,  I  may 
add,  represent  broadlj'  the  spirit 
of  Modern  Art. 

"The  most  interesting  recent 
work  is  TatUne's  design  for  a 
monument  to  the  Third  Inter- 
national, as  it  is  the  first  to  embody 
the  Modernist  spirit,  not  only 
of  Russia,  but  of  all  Europe. 
The  epidemic  of  monuments  rages 
in  Russia  just  as  in  France.  The 
Communists  are  everywhere  put- 
ting up  'propaganda  monuments' 
to  different  personages  from  Spar- 
tacus  to  Jaures.  The  heroes  of 
these  monuments  are  onh*  a  httle 
more  JModernized  than  the  poilus 
in  pubhc  squares  in  France,  but 
at  bottom  they  are  all  archeologi- 
cal  'restorations':  Karl  Mar.x's 
beard  trimmed  by  an  Assyrian 
barber.  Happily,  they  are  only 
made  of  plaster  and  the  wind  and 
rain  will  soon  e.vterminate  them. 
"Tatline  told  the  Communists 
that  their  monuments  were  not 
serving  the  desired  end — in  tho 
first  place  because  our  epoch, 
which  effaces  the  individual,  can 
not  tolerate  monuments  to  indi- 
A  iduals  but  only  to  the  epoch 
itself;  and  in  the  next  place 
because  no  one  in  a  modern 
city  notices  these  old-fashioned 
dummies.  A  further  objection: 
Among  the  geometrical  forms  of  our  cities,  the  human  form, 
whether  draped  or  undraped,  is  absurd.  According  to  Tatline, 
the  right  form  to  express  the  stabiUty  of  the  new  Russia  is  the 
triangle,  while  nothing  but  the  spiral  can  express  the  dynamic 
force  of  our  epoch.  As  for  materials,  he  selects  iron  and  glass. 
The  model  of  his  monument  is?  7.5  feet  high;  the  mommient 
itself  is  to  be  1,200  feet  high  and  composed  of  two  cyUnders 
and  a  pyramid  of  glass  revohnng  at  different  rates  of  speed, 
while  these  are  enclosed  by  a  soaring  spiral  of  iron.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  the  model  exists." 

Coming  now  to  the  painters,  Mr.  Elirenbourg  informs  us  that 
one  group  of  the  academicians,  the  Mir  Isskoustva,  begins  to , 
show  the  influence  of  Modernism.  The  Russian  followers  of 
Cezanne  have  not  changed.  There  are  "several  good  ])ainters 
among  them" — Rojdestvensky,  for  example,  and  Koui>rine. 
Meanwhile  Sternberg  is  "trying  to  create  a  new  syntlietie 
realism."  All  these  men  still  paint  easel-pictures.  But  tho 
majority  of  the  Modernists  aim  to  "reform  the  art  of  painting 
completely."     Reading  on — 

"Until  1915  or  1916,  Cubism  reigned  supreme.     Then,  as  in 


Bli.ALT'l. 
thrives  in  Russia 
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Prance,  it  began  to  collapse.  Toward  tlio  opening  of  Iho  Revo- 
lution, the  majority  of  the  Cubists  united  to  form  ilw  group 
known  as  the  Suprematists.  They  sought  to  purify  and  condense 
painting.  They  rejected  the  Cubists'  claim  to  see  natun^  in  three 
dimensions;  on  the  other  hand  they  overi^assed  tlie  psiuido- 
realism  of  the  objects  represented.  The  decorative  quality  of 
Suprcmatist  painting  hits  you  between  the  eyes.  I  may  mention 
Malevitch,  Popova,  and  Oudaltsova.  The  other  Cubists  (among 
them  Tatline)  have  abandoned  the  easel  picture  outright,  and 
endeavor  to  build  forms  in  two  or  three  dimensions.  Says 
Lissitsky:  'The  picture,  that  ikon  of  the  bourgeoisie,  is  dead, 
and  the  artist  has  become  the  creator  of  a  new  universe  of 
objects.'  Says  Rojdestvenski,  'Art  is  mathematics.'  And  the 
great  ambition  of  our  Modernists  is  to  link  art  with  industry." 

The  petty  craftsmen  of  the  Russian  villages  have  kept  to  the 
best  traditions  of  peasant  art,  Mr.  Ehrenbourg  tells  us,  but  it  is 
"only  a  sort  of  Indian  summer.  In  no  way  save  by  adapting 
art  to  industry  can  new  forms  be  created.  And  Russian  industry 
is  in  a  pitiable  state."  Few  results  have  been  obtained  thus  far, 
tho  Russia  has  textiles  printed  from  Suprematist  designs,  and 
the  State  manufacture  of  ceramics  and  of  objects  iu  granite  is 
under  the  artistic  direction  of  Soviet  officials.  Formerly, 
painters  drew  designs  on  vases;  now  they  shape  the  vases 
themselves.  And  within  the  last  few  years,  Modernism  has 
reached  the  masses: 

"In  several  cities  of  Western  Russia,  workmen  build  monu- 
ments out  of  pieces  of  machinery.  At  Vitespk  the  Cubists  de- 
signed crackers.  A  lot  of  Soviet  banners  have  been  made  by 
Cubists  and  Suprematists.  Nor  is  this  recognition  of  the  laboring 
class  as  allies  the  fruit  of  mere  opportunism.  Modern  art, 
which  worships  the  object,  reaUzes  that  when  a  workman  devotes 
his  life  to  making  a  certain  part  of  an  automobile  he  loves  it 
and  appreciates  its  beauty  more  than  the  owner  of  the  auto- 
mobile does. 

"In  1920  the  art  schools  were  reopened,  and,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  academicians,  all  who  wished  to  study  under  them 
were  invited  to  do  so.    We  have  even  now  several  schools  by  no 

means  inferior  to  the 
Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  Paris.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Rus- 
sian students  adhere 
to  modernism." 

Three  of  the  illus- 
trations accompany- 
ing Mr.  Ehrenbourg's 
article  in  U Amour  de 
U Art  are  reproduced 
herewith — a  "  still 
life,"  a  portrait,  and 
a  figure.  Apparently 
he  intends  them  to 
be  regarded  as  fair 
samples  of  present- 
day  Soviet  art,  in 
which  case  it  woiild 
seem  that  training 
was  hardly  necessary 
— in  fact  that,  the 
less  one's  training, 
the  greater  one's  abil- 
ity in  that  special 
direction.  But  no! 
As  Mr.  Ehrenbourg 
goes  on  to  say,  long 
preparation  is  required,  and  it  takes  as  much  study  to  make 
a  Post-Impressionist,  Cubist,  or  Suprematist  as  to  make  a  con- 
ventional artist.     We  read: 

"Before  devoting  themselves  professionally  to  painting, 
sculpture,  the  polygraphic  and  textile  arts,  etc.,  all  students 
must  pursue  the  same  training.  There  is  a  course  in  Cezanne, 
a  course  in  Cubism,  a  course  in  abstract  painting." 


'ART  IS  MATHEMATICS," 

And  mere  looks  are  of  minor  importance, 
it  seems. 


MEET  MR.  BABBITT! 

A  FTER  "MAIN   STREET"   comes   "Babbitt,"   Mr.  Sin- 

f-^^     <'lair  Lewis's  new  novel,  depicting  the  Airiericari  I)usiucs.s 

X   JL  man.     (icorg*^  F.  Mabbitt,  of  Zcnilh,  "ma<l(!  nothing  in 

particular,    neither   butter   nor   shoes    nor   i)oetry,"    but   "was 

nimble  in  selling  houses  for  more  than  people  could  afTord,"  and 


NATURE  CERTAINLY  IS  WONDERFUL, 
When  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  Russian  painter. 


would  begin  a  letter  with  "Say,  Old  Man!  I  just  want  to  know 
can  I  do  you  a  waleuva  favor?  Honest!  No  kidding!  I  know 
you're  interested  in  getting  a  house,  not  merely  a  place  where 
you  hang  up  the  old  bonnet,  but  a  love-nest  for  the  wife  and 
kiddies — and  maybe  for  the  fliv\'er  out  beyant  (be  sure  and 
spell  that  b-e-y-a-n-t.  Miss  McGoun)  the  spud  garden.  Say, 
did  you  ever  stop  to  think  we're  here  to  save  you  trouble? 
That's  how  we  make  a  Uving — folks  don't  pay  us  for  our  lovely 
beauty!"  An  enthusiast,  evidently.  By  the  same  token,  a 
member  of  the  Boosters'  Club,  at  whose  "orgies  of  commercial 
righteousness,"  "Babbitt  spoke  well  and  often  about  the  'realtor's 
function  as  a  seer  of  the  future  development  of  the  community, 
and  as  a  prophetic  engineer  clearing  the  pathway  for  inevitable 
changes' — which  meant  that  a  real-estate  broker  could  make 
money  by  guessing  which  way  the  town  would  grow.  This 
guessing  he  called  Vision."  Confronting  questions  social  and 
poUtical,  his  views — but  let  Babbitt  set  them  forth.  As  regards 
Labor : 

"A  good  labor  union  is  of  value  because  it  keeps  out  radical 
unions,  which  would  destroy  property.  No  one  ought  to  be 
forced  to  belong  to  a  union,  however.  All  labor  agitators  who 
try  to  force  men  to  join  a  union  should  be  hanged.  In  fact, 
just  between  ourselves,  there  oughtn't  to  be  any  unions." 

Discussing  poUtics  with  a  feUow-citizen  of  Zenith,  Babbitt 
asks,  "Say,  old  man,  don't  you  think  it's  about  time  we  had  a 
real  business  administration?"  and,  when  his  friend  assents, 
Babbitt  applauds: 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that!  I  certainly  am  glad  to  hear 
you  say  that!  I  didn't  know  how  you'd  feel  about  it,  with  all 
your  associations  with  colleges  and  so  on,  and  I'm  glad  you  feel 
that  way.  What  the  country-  needs — just  at  this  present  juncture 
— is  neither  a  college  president  nor  a  lot  of  monkeying  with 
foreign    affairs,    but    a    good — sound — economical — business — 
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administration,  that  "wnll  give  us  a  chance  to  have  something 
like  a  decent   turnover." 

But  it  is  in  his  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  over  the  great  city  of 
Zenith  that  Babbit  expounds  his  philosophy  most  fully: 

"Let  me  tell  you  right  here  and  now,  I  wouldn't  trade  a  high- 
class  Zenith  acreage  development  for  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  Broadway  or  State  Street!  I  don't  mean  to  say  we're 
perfect.  We've  got  a  lot  to  do  in  the  way  of  extending  the 
pa^-ing  of  motor  boulevards,  for,  believe  me,  it's  the  fellow  with 
four  to  ten  thousand  a  year,  say,  and  an  automobile  and  a  nice 
little  family  in  a  bungalow  on  the  edge  of  town,  that  makes  the 
wheels  of  progress  go  round! 

"That's  the  type  of  fellow  that's  ruling  America  to-day;  in 
faet,  it's  the  ideal  tj-pe  to  which  the  entire  world  must  tend,  if 
there's  to  be  a  decent,  well-balanced.  Christian,  go-ahead  future 
for  this  little  old  planet!" 

Still,  there  come  moments  when  Babbitt  wonders  if.  after  all, 
he  is  getting  the  most  out  of  life: 

"I  wound  up  a  nice  little  deal  with  Conrad  Lyte  this  morning 
that  put  five  hundred  good  round  plunks  in  my  pocket.  Pretty 
nice — pretty  nice!     And  yet — I  don't  know  what's  the  matter 


tant  city  and  when  his  feeble  commonplaces  are  greeted  with 
applause  as  wisdom  and  as  oratorical  skill.  His  vnfe  in  the  com- 
fortable security  of  his  success  has  grown  placid  and  uninterest- 
ing, matronly  mature,  unattractive  and  unexciting.  In  his 
discontent  he  begins  to  notice  this  with  an  aggrieved  sense  of 
ha^-ing  been  cheated  by  life  out  of  the  emotional  experience  that 
is  his  right.  He  seeks  timidlj'  and  evasively  elsewhere  for  love. 
Training  and  scruples  weigh  upon  him  pathetically,  and  in 
setting  forth  Babbitt's  baffled  and  frightened  adventures  in 
amour  ]Mr.  Lewis  has  conceived  an  ironic  situation  and  has 
realized  it  ^\-ith  great  beauty  and  power.  Babbitt  has  neither 
the  imagination  nor  the  courage  to  make  of  his  seeking  anything 
more  than  a  futile  groping  wherein  he  stumbles,  hurts  himself 
and  hurries  back  to  the  unhazardous  comfort  of  suburban 
respectability." 


■'W 


AS  IT  IS  DONE  IN  AMERICA. 
A  stage  setting  designed  by  Lee  Simonson  for  a  play  by  the  Theater  Guild 


with  me  to-day.  Maybe  it's  an  attack  of  spring  fever  or  staj^ing 
up  too  late  at  "Verg  Gunch's,  or  maybe  it's  just  the  winter's 
work  piling  up,  but  I've  felt  kind  of  down  in  the  moiith  all  day 
long.     Course  I  Avouldn't  beef  about  it  to  the  fellows  at  the 

Roughnecks'  Table  there,  btit Kind  of  comes  over  me:  here 

I've  pretty  much  done  all  the  things  I  ought  to;  supported  my 
family,  and  got  a  good  house  and  a  six-cj-linder  car,  and  built  up 
a  nice  little  business,  and  I  haven't  any  vices  'specially,  except 
smoking — and  I'm  practically  cutting  that  out,  by  the  way. 
And  I  belong  to  the  church,  and  play  enough  golf  to  keep  in 
trim,  and  I  only  associate  with  good  decent  fellows.  And  yet, 
even  so,  I  don't  know  that  I'm  entirely  satisfied!" 

Out  of  this  dissatisfaction  grows  the  story.  As  Bm'ton  Kascoe 
tells  us  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 

"Babbitt  wearies,  as  many  successful  business  men  weary,  of 
office  routine  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  He  has  devoted 
his  energies  so  long,  however,  to  the  business  of  making  money 
that  he  has  never  learned  a  satisfactory  use  of  his  leisure.  The 
undeviating,  fixt  forms  of  suburban  social  entertainment  and  the 
inanities  of  club  life  bore  him,  in  time,  no  less  than  his  repetitious 
buying  and  selling.  He  has  had  to  earn  his  living  by  his  wits  and 
this  has  established  a  dependence  upon  his  mind  for  whatever 
outlet  he  has  for  his  creative  impulses  in  play  as  in  work.  And 
he  does  not  know  how  to  play.  His  efforts  at  it  are  pathetically 
infantile.  He  is  frustrated  and  unhappy;  he  hungws  for  emo- 
tional adventure;  he  wants  something  and  doesn't  know  what 
it  is  that  he  wants.  He  is  childishly  elate  for  a  time  when  he  is 
selected  to  make  a  talk  at  a  business  men's  conAcntion  in  a  dis- 


THE  PASSING  OF  STAGE  SCENERY 

E  HAD  GOOD  SCENERY,"  said  Rose  Stahl  as 
the  Chorus  Lady  in  describing  the  plaj'  that  had  died 
on  the  road;  "it  was  a  relief  to  look  at  the  scenery!" 
— a  point  well  taken,  no  doubt,  for  the  art  of  stage  decoration 
had  attained  such  excellence,  even  then,  that  many  a  theater- 
goer  is    astonished   on    encountering 
Sheldon  Corey's  announcement  that 
to-day    stage    decoration    is    passing. 
As  he  observes  in  Shadoidand: 

"At  least  some  of  the  best  decora- 
tors in  the  world  are  discarding  the 
stage  picture  as  such,  are  eliminating 
the  entire  stretched  canvas  background 
on  which  most  of  the  scenic  artist's 
effort  has  centered  in  the  recent  past, 
are  saj-ing  frankly  that  the  matter  of 
stage-setting  a  play  vdW  in  future  be 
more  in  the  proA"ince  of  the  architect, 
the  carpenter  and  the  electrician  than 
in  that  of  the  painter.  This  tendency 
has  been  no  secret  from  the  two  or 
three  most  progressive  men  among  the 
American  decorators — say,  Robert 
Edmond  Jones  and  Norman-Bel 
Geddes — and  they  have  put  on  paper 
projects  in  which  decoration,  as  such, 
disappears. 

"The  argument  used  by  all  of  us 
who  have  written  much  about  stage 
decoration  is  this:  every  play  must  be 
acted  out  before  some  sort  of  back- 
ground, and  that  background  ^^^ll  al- 
ways have  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
appeal,  and  therefore  it  is  better  that 
it  be  skilfully  designed  to  be  in  key  with  the  other  elements  of  the 
production  and  to  reenforce  the  mood  of  the  action.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  toward  that  goal — which  in  its  broader 
aspect  may  be  called  the  synthetic  ideal  of  production. 

"But  what  few,  if  any,  of  us  saw  was  that  keeping  background 
in  key  means  simplification,  and  that  in  certain  types  of  drama 
simplification  logically  approaches  closer  and  closer  to  elimina- 
tion; and  furthermore,  that  when  drama  becomes  intense  enough, 
concentrated  enough,  the  best  sort  of  subconscious  appeal  is 
made  not  by  any  consciously  designed  backing  at  all  but  by 
darkness,  with  the  players  set  out  in  a  pool  of  light  down  near 
the  audience.  And  that  is  what  is  happening  on  a  surprizingly 
large  number  of  stages;  utterly  neutral  backgrounds,  and  oftener 
than  not  only  dark  space. 

"Ultimately,  of  course,  when  realism  and  the  realistic  stage- 
picture  have  passed  into  history  or  obli\ion,  the  picture-frame 
proscenium  and  the  fourth-wall  convention  Avill  disappear,  and 
we  shall  ha^e  again  a  stage  that  makes  no  pretense  of  being  any- 
thing but  a  stage — a  neutral  architectual  background,  a  naked 
stage,  in  place  of  the  illusional  stage  picture." 

Except  for  Copeau  and  a  few  secessionists  of  his  t\-pe,  the 
l)rogi'essi\e  jiroducers  are  likely  to  work  for  many  years  to  come 
in  our  theaters,  and  their  work  has  inspired  Mr.  Corey's 
article,  he  tells  us,  continuing,  "In  a  re\dew  of  the  International 
Theater  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam,  I  noted  this  about  the  Ger- 
man designs": 

"If  one  were  to  name  the  two  most  noticeable  tendencies  away 
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A   brilliantly 


from  the  new  stag-ocrafl  as  ])rac(is(Hl  in  Aiiicrica,  owv  would  ho 
the  oponinfr-up  of  llie  stage  into  a  sort  of  l)Iack  void,  in  which 
the  action  is  i)ickcd  out  with  conccntrati'd  litrhts.'  Siiic(>  writiiifj 
that,  1  have  seen  some  thirty  ])roductions  in  German  theaters, 
and  I  wish  to  say  more  about  that  void  as  l)ackground  in  actual 
operation. 

"In  the  fii-st  place  there  an>  those  producers  who  utilize  the 
void,  but  with  some  vestige  of  highly  stylized  plastic  decoration 
remaining.  Tims  Leoi)old  Je.ssn(>r,  Int(>n(hint  of  th(>  State  The- 
ater in  Berlin,  and  the  man  most  talked  about  as  Keinhardt's 
successor  in  leadership  of  the  German  stage,  often  sets  a  scene  by 
building  some  sort  of  platform,  itself  decorative  in 
form,  against  Avhat  is  practically  a  curtain  of  dark- 
ness or  of  ditTused  light.  In  'Don  Carlos'  the  open- 
ing scene  Avas  of  this  character.  When  the  curtain 
rose,  one  had  an  impression  of  looking  into  a  limit- 
less stage  on  which  had  be(>n  placed  a  shaped  terrace 
or  platform,  a  bit  rococo  in  its  curved  outline,  and 
regally  expressive  in  its  coloring.  Everything  from 
platform  to  forestage  was  carpeted  in  rose  red,  and 
to  give  added  distinction  the  steps  were  edged  in 
gold,  and  the  false  proscenium  was  black  with  a 
gold  edging.  The  whole  was  a  tour-dc-Jorce  in  dis- 
tinction, in  elegance  (really  no  other  word  will  do), 
and  its  effectiveness  was  increased  threefold  bj^ 
placing  it  against  the  immense  all-enveloping  horizon 
— as  impalpable  and  unobtrusiAe  as  a  faintly  flushed 
skj.  Again  and  again  in  the  pla.A-  (for  there  are 
nearly  tAventy  scenes),  there  A\-as  this  use  of  neutral 
or  limitless  or  blacked-out  background,  sometimes 
AA'ith  the  Avhole  stage-floor  in  use  as  in  the  first  scene, 
again  with  only  a  figure  or  tAA^o  lighted  doAA'n  front. 
I  was  told  that  Jessner,  working  with  Emil  Pircham, 
had  used  similar  settings  freelj'  for  the  State  Theater 
productions  of  'Othello'  and  'Richard  III';  in  the 
former  at  times  a  platform  and  nothing  more,  in 
the  latter  a  terrace,  then  a  staircase." 

Sometimes  Jessner  stages  a  realistic  play  A\-ith  the 
same  effort  at  simpUeitj*.    Saj-s  Air.  Corey, 

"In  other  productions,  Jessner  has  tried  to  get  doAAn  to  the 
same  simplicity  in  staging  realistic  plays.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  example  of  half-way  elimination  of.  decoration  is  to 
be  found  in  a  setting  for  Wedekiud's  'Marquis  Aon  Keith,'  illus- 
trated hereAvdth.  The  substitution  of  a  screen  for  walls,  and  the 
absence  of  a  ceiling,  side  walls  or  any  but  the  absolutely  essential 
properties,  obA-iously  mark  a  step  betAveen  'normal'  simplifica- 
tion and  elimination  of  setting. 

"Similar  to  the  'Don  Carlos'  in  marking  almost-complete 
elimination  of  background  Avere  certain  scenes  that  I  saw  in  the 
Berlin  Volksbiihne's  production  of  'King  Lear,'  and  the  Prince 
Regent  Theater  production  of  'Hamlet'  at  Munich,  as  staged  by 
Erich  Engle,  Adolf  Linnebach  and  Leo  Pasetti.  In  the  'Lear,' 
Hans  Strobach  built  some  remarkable  dramatic  scenes  A\ith  a 
sort  of  hilltop-against-the-sky  effect,  and  seA'eral  times  he  used 
merely  a  wall  or  platform  in  silhouette  against  the  skj'-dome.  In 
the  'Hamlet'  the  most  memorable  scenes  Av^ere  those  where  the 
stage  was  open,  A\ath  merelj^  platforms  against  a  dark  or  half- 
lighted  horizon.  The  action  was  picked  out  of  the  darkness  by 
spots  and  local  floods.  In  the  cleAerness  of  the  lighting  and  the 
restriction  of  decoration,  I  thought  I  detected  especialh^  the 
influence  of  Adolf  Linnebach,  long  a  crusader  for  the  simple 
stage.  A  few  days  earlier  I  had  seen  a  production  of  'A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream'  at  Linnebach's  OAvn  theater,  the  Dres- 
den Schauspielhaus,  and  noted  the  well-nigh  perfect  lighting  and 
the  extreme  simplification  of  settings — but  Asdth  curtains  and 
gauzes  cushioning  the  eye  at  the  back  instead  of  a  horizon. 

"If  Jessner,  Linnebach  and  some  others  practically  eliminate 
background  while  still  holding  by  a  hair  to  the  older  types  of 
staging  and  to  reality,  A\-ith  a  column  here,  a  balustrade  there, 
or  a  tree-form  to  suggest  a  forest,  there  are  those  AA'ho  cast  loose 
entirely  from  recognizable  objects  and  any  sense  of  locality. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  in  the  larger  theaters  is  the  Volks- 
biihne's production  of  'Masse  jVIensch'  imder  the  direction  of 
Jiirgen  Fehling  and  in  'settings'  by  Hans  Strobach.  Of  the 
seA'en  scenes  five  were  played  on  A^ariouslj'  arranged  black  plat- 
forms against  an  open  stage  (of  AA'hich  the  Avails  were  entirely 
lost  in  darkness)  or  against  black  curtains.  The  platforms  as 
such  were  practically  neA^er  A"isible,  the  light  seldom  touching 
more  than  the  little  area  in  which  the  actors  mo\-ed.  From  these 
scenes  everything  in  the  nature  of  decoration  and  all  props  had 
been  eliminated.  The  other  tAA'o  touched  recognizable  reality  at 
only  one  point,  Avhere  the  black  curtains  at  the  top  of  the  plat- 


forms parted  and  slioAved  tlie  bases  of  two  immense  columns; 
tlH>  other  scene  Avas  an  alinos])heric  <»ne  in  Avliicli  askew  cliff-lilcc! 
shapes,  half  lost  in  darkness,  enclosed  the  stage." 

Did  it  seem  to  Mr.  Corey  that  the  play  lost  anything  bocauso 
of  its  \-M-k  of  a  recognizable  l)a<;kground!;'    He  declares, 

"I  judge  not,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been  so  moved  by 
any  production  in  a  theater  for  years — and  that  in  spile  of  a  very 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  (ierman  language.  From  the 
moment  Avhen  the  curtain  ro.se  and  three  spotlights  came  up  on 
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lighted  scene  against  a  background  of  darkness — from   Wedekind's 
"Marquis  von  Keith,"  at  the  State  Theater.  Berlin. 


three  figures  standing  out  on  a  black  stage,  to  the  closing  of  the 
final  curtains  on  an  arrangement  of  platforms  and  stairs  against 
black  curtains,  the  spectator  was  held  tense." 


OUR  CONSERVATORY  AT  FONTAINEBLEAU— Forty- 
four  GoA'ernors,  representing  fortj'-four  States,  indorsed  Mrs. 
George  F.  Tuttle's  project  a  year  ago  for  an  American  Con- 
serA'atory  of  IMusic  in  France.  France  gaA'e  the  use  of  one 
of  its  finest  palaces,  and  there,  at  Fontainebleau,  in  "an 
euAdronment  richly  colored  hy  the  pageantry  of  centuries," 
the  school  "is  in  no  sense  a  riA'al  of  our  natiA-e  conservatories," 
as  only  trained  musicians  are  eligible  and  only  summer  covu"ses 
of  instruction  are  offered.  Yet,  as  Henrietta  Strauss  teUs  us  in 
the  NeAV  York  Nation,  the  conservatory  at  Fontainebleau 
"serA'es  to  emphasize  abroad  the  fact  that  we  have  such  insti- 
tutions and  that  they  are  capable  of  giAing  the  training  required 
by  foreign  standards."  Continuing,  she  tells  us  that  at  Fon- 
tainebleau: 

"The  classes  are  conducted  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  including  Charles-^SIarie 
Wider,  Isidor  Philipp,  Paul  Vidal,  Camille  Deereus,  and  Nadia 
Boulanger.  And  as  more  than  half  of  the  Fontainebleau  students 
are  teachers  Avho  haA'e  been  more  or  less  drained  dry  of  inspiration 
during  the  AA-inter,  thej'  find  these  classes  doubly  stimulating; 
for  the  French  haA'e  the  gift  of  teaching,  A-italizing  their  work 
AAith  those  brilliant  analyses  and  A\-ith  that  clear  sense  of  style 
of  Avhich  they  are  such  masters. 

"But  aside  from  the  exciting  experiences  of  new  and  illumi- 
nating musical  excursions,  and  of  a  new  euAnronment  haunting  in 
its  phA'sical  beauty  and  in  the  ageless  grace  of  its  culture,  the 
Fontainebleau  School  offers  adAentures  in  esthetic  appreciation 
by  proAiding  two  or  three  concerts  a  Aveek,  in  which  the  foremost 
French  musicians  take  part.  For  instance,  an  afternoon  deA'oted 
to  the  compositions  of  Alessager  and  another  to  those  of  Ravel 
Avere  presided  OA'er  by  the  composers  themseh'es. 

"Such  artistic  reciproeitj-  is  all  the  more  to  be  A'alued  in 
that  it  has  been  accomplished  Avithout  the  strain  of  political 
propaganda." 
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From  "The  New  World  of  Islam."    Published  by  Charles  Scribr.urs  .■-   n^. 

ISLAM'S    STRONGHOLD.    WHERE     THE    FIRES    OF  AXTI-EUROPEAX     HATRED  ARE    BURXIXG. 
The  outer  line  shows  where  the  Mohammedans  held  full  sway  centuries  ago  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  and  Xorthem  Africa. 


EUROPE  PRODDING  ISLAM  INTO  A  HOLY  WAR 


THAT  THE  WEST  IS  CRUSADING  for  Islam'.s  de- 
struction is,  we  are  told,  a  wide-spread  belief  among 
Mohammedans,  and  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Greeks  to  WTest  Asia  Alinor  from  Turkish  rule  was  looked  ujKjn 
by  them  as  but  another  blow  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent. 
Recent  crises  in  the  Near  East,  in  India,  Eg^-pt  and  other  ^lo- 
hammedan  centers  are,  therefore,  regarded  as  straws  which  show 
the  direction  of  the  Ts-ind  and  as  proWng  that  a  holy  war  is  immi- 
nent in  every  quarrel  between  those  two  di^^sions  of  the  world 
which  Kiphng  said  would  never  meet.  Islam's  hatred  of  Europe 
was  brought  to  a  head,  say  several  A\Titers,  by  the  long  series  of 
aggressions  which  sheared  off  large  portions  of  the  Turkish  do- 
main and  brought  the  Mohammedan  countries  of  north  Africa 
under  European  rule.  Thus  the  World  War,  we  are  told,  found 
Islam  everywhere  deeply  stirred  against  European  nations,  and 
a  holj-  war  was  only  narrowly  averted  in  1914.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  trouble  in  every  Mohammedan  country  under 
Allied  control,  and  the  British  Government  is  said  to  have  ofTl- 
cially  admitted  that  during  1915  the  AlHes'  Asiatic  and  African 
possessions  stood  within  a  hand's-brcadth  of  a  cataclysmic  insur- 
rection. Islam's  sense  of  outrage  was  increased  by  the  peace 
settlement,  and  so  ominous  were  the  portents  that  even  before 
the  Versailles  Conference  had  adjourned  manj'  European 
students  of  Eastern  affairs  exprest  grave  alarm. 

Speaking  in  the  spring  of  1919  on  the  war's  effects  on  the  East, 
Leone  Caetani,  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  said: 

"The  conNTjlsion  has  shaken  Islamic  and  Oriental  ciA-ilization 
to  its  foundations.  The  entire  Oriental  world,  from  China  to 
the  Mediterranean,  is  in  ferment.  Everywhere  the  hidden  fire 
of  anti-European  hatred  is  burning.     Kiots  in  Morocco,  risings 


in  Algiers,  di.seontent  in  Tripoli,  so-called  Nationalist  attempts 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Lybia  are  all  different  manifestations  of 
the  same  deep  sentiment,  and  have  as  their  oliject  the  rebellion 
of  the  Oriental  world  against  European  civilization." 

These  words,  says  Lothrop  Stoddard,  an  authority  on  the 
East,  in  his  book,  "The  New  World  of  Lslam"  (Scribner's)  "are 
a  prophetic  forecast  of  what  has  since  occurred  in  the  Moslem 
world.  The  long  series  of  European  aggressions,  culminating  in 
the  recent  peace  settlements  which  subjected  ^-irtuaUy  the 
entire  Moslem  world  to  European  domination,  have  been  steadily 
arousing  in  ^loslem  hearts  a  spirit  of  despairing  rage  that  may 
have  disastrous  consequences."  Certainly,  Mr.  Stoddard  warns 
us,  "the  materials  for  a  holy  war  have  long  been  heaping  high." 
More  than  twentj-  years  ago  Arminius  Vambery,  an  authority 
on  the  !Moslem  world,  warned  the  West  of  the  perils  engendered 
by  "recklessly  imperialistic  policies."  "As  time  passes,"  Mr. 
Stoddard  quotes  him,  "the  danger  of  a  general  war  becomes  ever 
greater.  We  should  not  forget  that  time  has  considerably  aug- 
mented the  adversary's  force  of  resistance.  I  mean  by  this  the 
sentiment  of  solidarity  which  is  becoming  livelier  of  late  years 
among  the  peoples  of  Islam,  and  which  in  our  age  of  rapid  com- 
munication is  no  longer  a  negligible  quantity,  as  it  was  even  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago."  In  the  decade  that  has  elapsed  since 
those  lines  were  written,  says  !Mr.  Stoddard,  the  situation  has 
become  much  more  tense.    Now,  he  goes  on, 

"^loslem  resentment  at  European  dominance  has  increased, 
has  been  reinforced  by  nationalistic  aspirations  almost  unknown 
during  the  last  century,  and  possesses  methods  of  highly  efficient 
l>ropaganda.  For  example,  the  Pan-Islamic  press  has  developed 
in  truly  extraordinary  fashion.    In  1900  there  were  ui  the  whole 
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Islamic  world  not  more  than  200  propajjaiulist  journals.  Wy 
1<»()()  (horo  W(«ro  500,  whil(>  in  1914  there  were  well  over  l,()(K). 
Moslems  fully  ai>prec'iat(>  th(>  ])ost-()ttioe,  th(>  railroad,  and  other 
modern  melliods  of  ra])idly  interclian^infi  ich'as.  '  Kvery  Moslem 
eountry  is  in  eommiinieation  with  every  other  Moslem  country: 
directly,  by  means  of  s])ecial  emissaries,  pilgrims,  travel(>rs, 
traders,  and  postal  exchanf>:es;  indirt'ctly,  by  means  of  Moham- 
medan newsi)a])(>rs,  books,  pami)hlets,  leallets,  and  i)(>riodicals. 
I  have  met  with  Cairo  news])a])ers  in  Bagdad,  Teh(>ran,  and 
Peshawar;  Constantino])le  n(>wspapers  in  Basra  and  Bombay; 
Calcutta  news])ai)ers  in  Mohainnierah.  Kerlx'la,  and  Port  Said.' 
(Quoted  from  B.  Temi)l(>, '  TIk-  Place  of  Persia  in  World-Politics.') 
As  for  the  professional  Pan-Islamic  ])ro])a<>:andists,  more  ])ar- 
ticularly  those  of  relijjfious  fraterniticvs,  they  swarm  everyAvher(>, 
rousing  the  fanaticism  of  the  ])eople.  L.  Hinn  writes:  'Traveling 
under  a  thousand  disguises — as  merchants,  preachers,  students, 
doctors,  workmen,  beggars,  fakirs,  mountebanks,  pretended 
fools  or  rhapsodists,  these  emissaries  are  everywhere  well  received 
by  the  Faithful  and  are  efficaciously  protected  against  the  sus- 
picious investigations  of  the  European  colonial  authorities. 

"Furthermore,  there  is  to-day  in  the  Moslem  world  a  wide- 
spread conviction,  held  by  liberals  and  chauvinists  alike  (albeit 
for  very  different  reasons),  that  Islam  is  entering  on  a  period  of 
Renaissance  and  renewed  glory.  Says  Sir  Theodore  Morison: 
'No  Mohammedan  believes  that  Islamic  civilization  is  dead  or 
incapable  of  further  development.  They  recognize  that  it  has 
fallen  on  evU  days;  that  it  has  suffered  from  an  excessive  venera- 
tion of  the  past,  from  prejudice  and  bigotry  and  narrow  scholasti- 
cism, not  unlike  that  which  obscured  European  thought  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  but  they  believe  that  Islam,  too,  is  about  to  have 
its  Renaissance,  that  it  is  receiving  from  Western  learning  a 
stimulus  which  will  quicken  it  into  fresh  activity,  and  that  the 
evidences  of  this  new  life  are  everywhere  manifest.'" 

Meantime  bickering  Europe  is  in  decay,  ready  to  topple  to  its 
ruin,  in  some  Moslem  opinion.  Yahya  Siddyk,  an  Egyptian 
writer,  suggests  that  Europe  is  even  now  stricken  with  senility, 
and  he  advises  Moslems,  as  Mr.  Stoddard  quotes  him: 

"Let  us  hold  firm,  each  for  all,  and  let  us  hope,  hope,  hope! 
We  are  fairly  launched  on  the  path  of  progress:  let  us  profit  by  it! 
It  is  Europe's  verj'  tyranny  which  has  wrought  our  transforma- 
tion! It  is  our  continued  contact  with  Europe  that  favors  our 
evolution  and  inevitably  hastens  our  revival!  It  is  simply  his- 
tory repeating  itself;  the  Will  of  God  fulfilling  itself  despite  all 
opposition  and  all  resistance.  .  .  .  Europe's  tutelage  over 
Asiatics  is  becoming  more  and  more  nominal — the  gates  of  Asia 
are  closing  against  the  European!  Surely  we  glimpse  before  us  a 
revolution  without  parallel  in  the  world's  annals.  A  new  age 
is  at  hand!" 


TllK  "KED"  CHURCH  OF  RUSSIA 

BY  ('()MBL\IN(J  tli(^  doctrines  of  Christ  and  Karl  Marx 
the  Russian  Sovicft  (Jovernmcint  is  attempting,  we  are 
tohl,  to  set  up  a  "Red,"  or  State  Church,  thereby  under- 
going a  cojnph'to  chang(»  of  front  in  its  attitude  toward  r(;ligion. 
Formerly  the  Soviets  denounced  all  religion  as  an  "opiate  for 
the  people,"  and  j)roceeded  to  eradicate  tlu;  evil  by  wholesale 
execution  of  the  priesthood.  Up  to  a  recent  date  they  had 
executed,  according  to  "official  figures"  pubhshed  in  the  London 
Times,  a  total  of  1,700,118  people,  of  whom  l,'24',i  w(!re  pric'sts, 
and  they  have,  in  addition,  ])lace(l  Patriarch  Tikhon,  head  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  in  durance  vile  because  of  his 
oppo.sition  to  confiscation  of  church  treasure,  ostensibly  to  fecsd 
the  famine  sufferers.  Tliis  unexpected  reversal  on  the  part  of 
the  Sov'iet  authorities  is  due,  we  are  told,  to  their  realization  of 
the  tremendous  hold  which  nsligion  holds  over  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, and  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  their 
strongest  and  most  dangerous  enemy.  The  opportunity  to 
Sovietize  the  Church  is  said  to  have  come  when  the  reform 
movement — headed  by  Bishops  Antonin,  Johann  and  Yevdokim 
— s])lit  the  Church  into  two  camps. 

This  reform  movement,  writes  Walter  Duranty  in  the  New 
York  Times,  demands  that  the  Church  return  to  the  simple  life 
of  the  early  Christians,  that  the  monasteries  and  ascetic  life  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  control  of  the  Church  be  no  longer  in 
the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  and  Metropohtan,  but  of  a  sort  of 
constituent  assembly  chosen  by  election  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  clergy.  But  "tho  it  may  be  reckoned  that  fully  seven- 
tenths  of  the  clergy  and  religious  laity  favor  reform,"  vvTites 
Mr.  Duranty,  "it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  a  tenth  is 
wiUing  to  support  the  'li\ing  church'  (as  the  new  church  is 
known),  which  the  majority  regard  as  having  sold  itself  for  a 
mess  of  Bolshevist  pottage."  From  the  Soviets'  view-point, 
however,  "the  situation  is  satisfactory  enough.  There  is  a  split 
in  the  Church,  and  their  pressure  on  the  hierarchic  and  mon- 
archistic  elements  found  supporters  in  the  Church  itself."  Also, 
we  are  told  fm-ther,  the  Soviet  authorities  "have  to  some  extent 
got  control  of  the  reform  movement,  which  might  conceivably 
be  much  more  dangerous  than  the  somewhat  spineless  hierarchy 
which  it  is  trying  to  supplant."  The  Russian  people  wiU  wel- 
come any  attempt  to  hberahze  the  Church,  says  the  Rev.  John 
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CHURCH    LEADERS    WHO    HAVE    ACCEPTED    THE   "MESS   OF    BOLSHEVIST    POTTAGE." 


Bishop  Antonin,  in  center,  is  the  reputed  head  of  the  movement  to  Sovietize  the  Russian  Cliurch  by  incorporating  tiie  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx 

in  the  teaclilngs  of  Christ.      Tlie  "Red"  Church  is  said  to  have  little  popular  support. 
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Ha\-nes  Holnies,  ministor  of  the  Community  Church  of  New 
York,  in  an  inteniew  published  in  the  SoeiaUst  New  York  Call, 
and  "'it  will  undoubtedly  get  control  of  the  entire  Russian 
Church  and  its  property,  because  many  of  the  old  priests  have 
run  away."  This  is  contrary  to  the  ^iew  of  the  Moscow  Isvestia, 
a  So\iet  paper,  which  admits  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
against  the  reform  mo\ement,  and  says  that  the  old  Church 
is  verj-  strong  and  difficult  to  break  up. 

But  it  is  httle  of  the  reform  movement  that  the  Rolshe\'ists 
care  about,  in  the  ^■iew  of  the  Poslcdnia  Xovosti,  a  Russian  anti- 
SoAnet  organ  published  in  Paris,  which  declares  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  BolsheAnsts  is  to  use  the  priesthood  as  a  pohce 
system  to  spy  on  the  people.  In  support  of  this  charge  the 
Poslednia  Xovosti  quotes  tlus  letter  said  to  have  been  addrest 
by  a  proA-incial  Cheka  (pohce)  Commission  to  a  priest : 

"In  1921  you  gave,  in  a  certificate  bearing  yoiir  signature,  a 
promise  by  which  you  undertook  to  educate  the  believers  of 
your  parish  in  the  spirit  desired  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  You 
promised  also  to  make  in  j'oiir  sermons  propaganda  for  the 
Soviet  power,  which,  you  will  certainly  concede,  is  the  only 
possible  form  of  proletarian  government.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, we  have  had  no  news  from  j'ou.  Henceforth  you  will  have 
to  send  us  the  written  copies  of  aU  the  sermons  you  intend  to 
dehver.  Trusting  to  your  common  sense,  I  hope  that  you  A\-ill 
not  prompt  us  to  resort  to  any  other  measures." 

This  document  proves  eloquently,  says  the  Poslednia  N'ovosti, 
that  "the  Soviet  power  is  menaced  by  aU  the  people.  It  is  not 
safe  to  send  to  the  provinces  agents  of  the  Government,  and, 
therefore,  the  Bolshevists  are  trving  to  use  to  their  ovvti  advan- 
tage those  who  are  closelv'  Hnked  to  the  popular  masses." 

It  has  been  clear  for  several  years  that  the  Bolshevists  feared 
the  Church,  comments  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  "the  new 
group,  openly  hostile  to  Tikhon's  followers,  is,  therefore,  helpful 
to  the  Bolshevists  in  their  plans  of  weakening  the  entire  Church 
organization.  Bv^  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  aU  religious  mat- 
ters in  the  schools  the  hold  of  the  Church  on  the  people  has 
been  further  weakened."    So,  continues  the  Tribune, 

"If  the  Bolshevists  can  turn  the  Church  to  their  own  purposes 
it  will  be  of  great  help  to  them.  But  the  tradition  of  the  old 
Church  is  strong,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  historj'^  to 
show  that  while  rehgious  traditions  maj'  be  temporarily  thrust 
a-side  they  persist  with  surprizing  vigor.  Part  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  Czar  lay  in  his  position  as  head  of  the  Russian 
Church.  His  death  terminated  this  relationship,  but  it  did  not 
annihilate  the  idea  underlying  it.  Will  the  Bolshevists  ofi'er  a 
sufficiently  satisfactorj-  substitute?" 

It  is  unhkely,  beheves  the  Washington  Post,  "that  the  Bol- 
shevists of  Moscow  will  have  more  success  with  their  'red' 
rehgion  than  the  French  revolutionaries  had  in  1793  with  their 
attempt  to  replace  the  Catholic  Church." 


A  "CHINK'S"  PRAYER— Racial  animosity  is  still  dominant 
in  America,  a  Chinese  student  finds,  and  he  prays  that  he  may 
be  comforted  while  he  is  a  stranger  within  the  white  man's 
gate.  In  a  letter  to  a  bishop  in  North  China,  quoted  in  The 
Living  Church  (Episcopal),  he  vvTites: 

"The  people  here,  as  a  whol(>,  have  a  strong  sentiment  against 
Chinese,  so  it  is  rather  hard  for  a  young  'Chink'  to  make  ac- 
quaintances in  refined  society.  ...  I  don't  feel  at  home  at  all. 
The  hearty  welcome  I  get  from  Church  people  makes  me  feel 
the  more  that  I'am  among  strangers:  they  greet  me  so  much  more 
warmly  than  they  greet  each  other,  it  mak(»s  me  feel  that  I  am 
different.     I  have  written  the  following  prayer  for  myself: 

"Almighty  Clod,  our  Heavenly  Father,  Thou  hast  made  the 
earth  and  the  peoples  thereon,  white»  yellow,  red,  or  black,  at 
Thy  will,  and  they  are  all  good  in  Thy  sight.  I  beseech  Thee  to 
comfort  me  when  I  fet"l  like  a  stranger  here;  help  me  to  endure 
persecutions  and  scorns;  give  me  wisdom  tliat  I  may  understand 
that  peoples  of  whatever  complexion  are  all  Thy  children  and 
Thou  art  their  Father  and  Creator." 


WHY  THE  TURKS  MASSACRE 

THE  MASSACRE  IN  SMYRNA  was  the  Turk  appljing 
his  centuries-old  method  of  warfare  down  at  the  water's 
edge  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  pubUc  view.  What  went 
on  back  in  the  hinterland  of  Asia  Minor  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
Greek  retreat  before  the  onrush  of  Mustafa  Kemal's  Army  is 
not  known,  may  never  be  known.  The  press  dispatches  have 
had  references  to  still  greater  massacres  there.  The  Greeks, 
themselves,  are  not  free  from  the  charges  of  brutahty  and  ruth- 
lessness  in  the  desperation  of  their  retreat. 

ZSIr.  Talcott  Williams,  who  was  born  in  Asia  Minor  and 
brought  up  there,  gives  in  his  book,  "Turkej" — a  World  Problem 
of  To-day"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  a  most  interesting  analysis 
of  the  causes  that  he  ba«k  of  the  massacres  by  the  Turks.  The 
slaughter  and  brutaUties  to  which  the  Armenians  have  been 
subjected  are  usually  attributed  to  religious  influences  and  they 
have  been  called  "Christian  massacres."  "This  is  but  a  phase 
of  the  underlving  causes  for  these  atrocities,"  saj's  Mr.  Williams. 
Instead,  massacre  is  the  Turk's  expression  of  "his  bitterness  over 
the  centuries  of  defeat  that  has  been  his  lot,"  his  anger  over 
"the  loss  of  the  unity  of  his  once  great  empire" — for  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv-  "the  Ottoman  Empire  was  holding  a 
territory  of  two  million  square  miles  in  full  control  of  the  Aledi- 
terranean,  occupying  three-quarters  of  its  coasthne.  Succes- 
sive defeat  and  impending  doom  have  brought  increasing  bit- 
terness." 

"No  race  has  been  wholly  free  from  massacres,"  Mr.  Williams 
contends,  "but  the  crimes  of  the  Turks  come  close  to  our  owm 
day."  "Greece  and  Rome  furnished  resounding  examples,  and 
massacre  was  a  weapon  that  even  the  North  American  Indian 
used  against  his  enemy."  "The  Turk  of  the  hills  and  plains  of 
Asia  had  the  cruelty  of  the  Sioux,  and  he  had,  too,  a  religion 
that  sanctified  murder.  But,"  Mr.  Williams  points  out,  once 
the  "Iberian  form  of  Christianity  sanctified  burning  aUve  in  the 
name  of  religion." 

"In  the  house  in  which  I  lived  in  my  boyhood  in  Asia  Minor," 
WTites  JSIr.  Williams,  "five  languages  were  familiarly  spoken. 
There  was  English  at  the  table  of  the  family  of  an  American 
missionary,  of  which  I  was  a  member;  the  man  who  waited  upon 
the  table  spoke  Armenian;  the  other  servant  who  had  the  stable 
or  court j-ard  spoke  Turkish;  a  familj'^  living  in  the  house  spoke 
Arabic;  the  goatherd  spoke  Kurdish."  This  is  a  "babel  and 
bedlam  of  tongues,  representing  different  races"  who,  tho  living 
side  by  side,  "hav-e  from  immemorial  times  looked  upon  one  an- 
other as  enemies."  This  has  kept  Asiatic  Turkev'  in  "a  constant 
state  of  turmoil,"  for  any  one  of  these  races  was  "liable  at  any 
time  when  in  power  to  turn  to  massacre,  and  when  weak  to  be 
massacred  themselves." 

This  is  the  racial  distinction,  best  visualized,  writes  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, by  imagining  all  of  the  different  nationalities  who  ever 
set  conquering  foot  upon  English  soil,  Roman,  Goth,  and  all, 
still  living  upon  the  island  holding  to  their  traditions  and  their 
speech.  It  is  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the  Turks  in  Asia 
Minor  have  lived  and  still  live. 

The  Turks'  hatred  for  the  Armenian  is,  in  Mr.  Williams's 
opinion,  deeper  than  the  differences  of  religion.  "The  atmos- 
phere of  Islam  is  full  of  daily,  hourly  reference  to  reverence, 
praise  and  trust  in  Allah,  but  Allah's  commandments,  from 
'Thou  shalt  not  kill'  to  'Thou  shalt  not  covet '.are  not  regarded 
by  the  Turk  to  apply  to  his  enemies  the  Armenians."  The 
Armenians  had  prospered.  "Cut  off  any  race,"  says  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, "from  political  positions  and  civil  rights,  and  its  members 
will  devote  themselves  to  exchange,  to  banking,  to  trade,  and  to 
transportation  as  did  these  downtrodden  people.  They  waxed 
rich,  pursued  all  the  four  paths  I  have  mentioned,  and  their 
wealth  ^nd  prosperity  grew.  The  Armenians  became  the  natural 
channels  of  European  trade,  and  the  Turkish  middle  class  be- 
came poorer  and  more  hostile  and  fanatic,  culminating  in  the 
desire  of  the  Turks  to  entirely  wipe  out  the  Armenians,"  a 
feeling  similar  to  that  which  causes  the  Jewish  pogroms  in 
Russia  and  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Europe. 

"The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  racial  bitterness  turns 
to  massacre  when  as  a  nation  victories  fall  awav*  and  prosperity 
disappears."  To  the  mind  of  the  simple,  imlettered  Turk  the 
Armenian  "has  the  prosperity  which  he  has  lost — a  prosperity 
rightfully  belonging  to  a  Turk  or  to  a  believer  in  Allah." 
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Cantilever    Dealers 

Ciil  tlii.f  oiil  fur  rcfi-rence 

■\kron — II  Orphctim  Arcade 

Alb.in> — iri-wfll's  Silk  Sliop,    IS   N.   Poarl  St. 

Altoona — Bfiulhi-im's,    i.iOJ — nth  Ave. 

Atlanta — Carlton  Slior  S:  C"lo.  Co. 

,\ustin — Carl  II.  Miuller 

Baltimore — 32.S  No.  Charles  St. 

BanKor — John  Connors  Slioe  Co. 

Battle  Creek — Bahhnan's  Bootery 

Bay  City — D.  Bendall  Co. 

Birmingham — 210  North  igthSt. 

Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Bridgeport — W.  K.  MoUan 

Brooklyn — 414  Fulton  St. 

ButTalo — 639  Main  St. 

Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 

Camden — Curran's.   no  Broadway 

Charleston — J.  F.  Condon  S:  Sons 

Charlotte — 221    Piedmont   BldK. 

Chicago — 30  E.  Randolph  St.  (Room  502) 

Cincinnati — The  McMpin  Co.  . 

Cleveland — Graner- Powers.  1274  Euclid  Ave. 

Columbus.  O.— 104  E.  Broad  St.  (at  3rd) 

Dallas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 

Decatur — Raupp  &  Son 

Denton — W.  B.  McClurkan  &  Co. 

Denver — 224  Foster  BMr. 

Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 

Detroit — 41  E.  .Adams  Ave. 

Elmira— C.  \V.  O'Shea 

Erie — Wcschler  Co..  gio  State. St. 

Evanston — North  Shore  Booter>' 

Fairmont — J.   M.  Hartley  &  Son  Co. 

Fitchburg — W.  C.  Goodwin.  342  Main  St. 

Galveston — Clark  \V.  Thompson  Co. 

Harrisburg — 26  No.  3rd  St. 

Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 

Holyoke — Thos.  S.  Childs.  2ts  High  St. 

Houston — 306  Queen  Theatre  Bldg. 

Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Ithaca — Rothschild  Bros. 

Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery 

Jamestown — J.  E.  &  A.  L.  Johnson 

Jersey  City — Bennett's.  411  Central  Ave. 

Kansas  City.  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. — 300  Altman  Bldg. 

Lancaster.  Pa. — Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 

Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 

Little  Rock — Poe  Shoe  Co..  302  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles — SOS  New  Pantages  Bldg. 

Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 

Macon — The   Dannenberg  Co. 

Madison — Family  Shoe  Store 

Mansfield — Brownell  Shoe  Co. 

Memphis — Odd  Fellows'  Bldg.  (2d  floor) 

Meridian — Winner.  Klein  &  Co. 

Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 

Minneapolis — 25  Eighth  St.  South 

Missoula — Missoula  Merc.  Co. 

Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 

Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 

Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 

Newark — 897   Broad  St.   (opp.  City  Hall) 

New   Britain — Sloan    Bro>.. 

New  Castle — 229  E.  Washington  St. 

New  Haven — 153  Court  St.  (2d  floor) 

New   Orleans — 109    Baronne    St     (Room    200) 

Newport.  R.  I. — Sullivan's.  226  Thames  St. 

New  York — 14  W.  40th  St.  (opp  Public  Library) 

Norfolk — .\mes  &  Bro^vnley 

Oakland — 205  Henshaw  Bldg. 

Omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 

Ottumwa — Truefit  Company 

Passaic — Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave. 

Paterson — 10  Park  Ave.  (at  Erie  Depot) 

Pawtuckct — -Evans  &  Young 

Peoria — Lehmann  Bldg.  (Room  203) 

Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 

Pitts.ield — Fahey's.  234  North  St. 

Plainfield — M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 

Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. — 3S3  .Alder  St. 

Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonberger 

Providence — The  Boston  Store 

Reading — Sig.  S.  Schweriner 

Richmond,  Va. — Seymour  Sycle 

Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 

Rockford — D.  J.  Stewart  &  Co. 

Saginaw — Goeschel-B rater  Co. 

St.  Louis — S16  Arcade  Bldg..  opp.  P.O. 

St.  Paul — 43  E.  5th  St.  (Frederic  Hotel) 

San  Francisco — Phelan  Bldg.  (Arcade) 

San  JoSe — Hoff  &  Kayser 

Santa  Barbara — Smith's  Bootery 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Schenectady — Patton  &  Hall 

Seattle — -Baxter  &  Baxter 

Shreveport — Plielps  Shoe  Co. 

Sioux  City — The  Pelletier  Co. 

South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 

Spokane — The  Crescent 

Stamford — L.  Spelke  &  Son 

Syracuse — -121  West  Jefferson  St. 

Tacoma— 25S    So.    iith    St.    (Fidelity    Trust 

Bldg.) 
Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhees  &  Bro. 
Troy — 3i  Third  St.  (2d  floor) 
Tulsa — Lyon's  Shoe  Store 
Utica — Room  104.  Fester  Bldg 
Waco — Davis-Smith   Boolerie 
Walla  Walla — Gardner  &  Co. 
Washington — 1319  F  Street 
Wilkes-Barre — M.  F.  Murray 
Wilkinsburg — Anderson's.  918  W^ood  St. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. — Wilmington  Shje  Co. 
Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 
Yakima — Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
Yo.ikers — 22  Main  St. 
York — The  Bon  Ton 
Youngatown — B.  McManus  Co. 

Agencies   in   305   other   cities 


oJmn  -yourJirR  pair 

ofCantikva  Shoes  will  bring  back 
the  old  lime  spring  to  your  step 
and  give  your  Jed  a  new  lease  on  life 

Comfortable  feet  never  in- 
terrupt a  busy  mind.  Active 
men  who  need  their  heads 
to  think  with  and  their  feet 
to  walk  on,  are  quick  to  ap- 
preciate the  comfort  of 
Cantilever  Shoes. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  made 

with    consideration    for  the 

necessary  functions  of  your  feet  as  well  as  for  their 

natural  shape.     They  have  flexible  arches,  like  the 

arches  of  your  feet,  that  permit  the  foot  muscles 

to  exercise  and  grow  stronger. 

Some  men  do  not  realize  that  the  feet  should  be  free  to 
exercise  just  like  the  arms  and  legs.  Feet  that  are  held 
rigid  in  ordinary  shoes  are  losing  their  muscular  strength. 
Weak  foot  muscles  cause  weak  feet.  The  weakened 
muscles  are  not  able  to  hold  the  26  small  bones  of  each 
foot  in  their  proper  arched  positions.  The  Cantilever 
Shoe  has  a  snug-fitting  shank  which  supports  the  arch 
naturally  and  without  appliances.  It  gives  your  foot 
muscles  freedom  to  exercise. 

Cantilever  Shoes  have  a  natural  sole  line  that  gives  the 
toes  plenty  of  room.  The  heels  are  slightly  higher  on  the 
inside  to  help  the  feet  assume  a  straightforward  position. 
This  distributes  the  bod'y  weight  more  evenly  over  the  foot 
and  takes  the  strain  off  the  inner  arch.  In  Cantilevers 
you  will  walk  with  ease  and  snap.  Your  circu- 
lation will  be  better,  your  health  will  be  benefited 
and  you  will  feel  your  feet  speed  up. 

You  will  like  the  looks  of  Cantilevers. 
They  are  made  of  fine  leathers  on  good 
lines,  and  are  reasonably  priced. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  sold  in  practically 
every  city.  If  no  dealer  listed  at  the  left  is 
near  you.vvTite  the  manufacturers,  Morse  &. 
Burt  Co.,  1  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cantilever 
^Shoe 

jorMen  and  Women 


CURRENT    -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


MR.  KIPLIXG  either  did  or  did  not 
"say  thingrs"  recently  about  Amer- 
ica's part  in  the  war,  and,  in  ^■ie■v\•  of  the 
discussion  that  has  followed,  a  reader  asks 
The  Literary  Di(;est  to  reprint  the 
verses  Kipling  recited  at  a  ball  given  in 
Manchester,  England,  a  year  ago.  to  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  United  States  Marines.  The  poem, 
as  published  in  the  ^Manchester  Guardian, 
runs  thus: 

THE  AURESES 

Bt  Rudtard  Kipling 

The  day  was  far  spent  like  our  men.    We  had  sent 
For  support  but  had  waited  Ln  vain. 
The  fjra.v  line  of  fire  rolled  higher,  and  nigher. 
Then  wavered  and  ebbed  back  again. 

But  we  knew  if  the  night  should  put  down  on  the 

fight 
W'e  should  lose  everj-  trench — every  pit. 
.>^o  we  lost  heart  at  la-st  when  our  Colonel  went  past 
On  a  .stretcher,  white  faced  and  hard  hit. 

Just  then  from  the  rear  came  a  weird  yapping  cheer 

High  over  the  rapid  fires'  hum, 

.\nd  up  went  OUR  shout  as  our  Major  shrieked 

out, 
".Sit  tight,  lads — the  Yankees  have  come!" 

Vnd  they  came  as  at  Dover  the  breakers  surge  over 
The  cliffs,  and  they  smothered  the  Hun. 

Then — we  dropped  asleep  kneeling — and  standing 
— all  feeling 

The  job  out  in  front  was  well  done. 

They  are  roimd  us  tonight  in  the  ballroom's  bright 

light 
'Mid  the  waltzes'  soft  surges  and  foam, 
Though  the  bands  are  now  hid  in  immaculate  kid 
That  once  drove  the  bayonet  home. 

But  we  know  'till  are  fiu-led  the  war  flags  of  the 

world 
What  the  cult  of  blood-brotherhood  means — 
That  their  Liberty's  Light  will  e'er  flash  through 

the  night 
"SIT  TIGHT— TILL  I  SEND  MY  MARINES!  ' 

In  a  little  volume  called  "The  Garden 
of  the  West,"  just  issued,  we  find  a  half- 
humorous,  half-serious  poem, 

THE  LAUGHING  PRAYER 

By  Louise  Driscoll 

The  sorrj-  prayers  go  up  to  God 

Day  after  weary  day, 
Whimpering  through  the  eternal  blue 

And  down  the  Milky  Way. 

Deaf  to  the  music  of  the  stars, 

The  children  of  desire. 
Beggars  before  the  Throne  of  God 

They  wait  for  God  to  tire. 

The  proletariat  of  Heaven 
Swarmed  in  the  Golden  Street 

One  day  when  Michael's  host  came  by 
Up  to  the  Judgment  Seat. 

Above  the  Heavenly  Mansions 
Bright,  streaming  banners  flowed. 

While  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
Were  crowding  in  the  road. 

And  then  a  Uttle  laughing  prayer 
Came  running  from  the  sky. 

Along  the  golden  gutters  where 
The  soro'  prayers  go  by. 

It  had  DO  fear  of  anything, 

But  in  that  holy  place 
U  found  the  verj-  throne  of  God 

And  smiled  up  in  His  face. 


Then  Michael  waited  in  the  road. 

For  Michael  imderstood. 
While  God  looked  on  the  laughing  prayer 

And  found  it  sweet  and  good. 

So  God  was  comforted.     He  said, 

"There  still  is  hope  for  men. 
One  man  prays  happily."     And  so 
He  turned  to  care  again. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  wel- 
come extended  to  "Poems  of  a  Little  Girl," 
but  the  author  is  still  a  little  girl,  as  we 
see  by  the  frontispiece  adorning  "Shoes 
of  the  Wind,"  her  new  volume,  in  which 
we  find  these  pleasingly  naive 

POEMS 
By  Hild.*.  Con'klikg 

THROUGH  THE  RAINBOW 

Through  the  rainbow  I  saw  blue  hills. 
Songs  love  that  countrj-. 

EDGE  OF  MORNLNG 

Gray  slate  roof  of  a  house  near  by 
Turned  silvery  by  the  sun  .  .  . 
Clouds  keeping  their  grayish  night-pink. 
Then  suddenly 

Sunhght  poured  through  the  windows; 
StmUght  sang  as  it  came; 
Clouds  dashed  by  singing; 

The  blue  sky  coming  opened  its  eyes  to  the  sun. 
This  is  a  picture-i)oem 
But  it  is  my  thoughts,  too! 

LOVELINESS 

Loveliness  that  dies  when  I  forget 
Comes  alive  when  I  remember. 

MY  MINT)  AND  I 

We  are  friends. 

My  mind  and  I, 
Yet  sometimes  we  cannot 

understand  each  other; 
As  though  a  cloud  had  gone 

over  the  sun. 
Or  the  ikmdI  all  bUnd  with 

trees 
Had  forgotten  the  sky. 

The  "season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruit- 
fulness"  brings  also  its  jield  of  autumnal 
verse,  and  we  find  in  !Mr.  George  S.  Brj-an's 
new  volume,  "Yankee  Notions,"  a  charm- 
ing picture  of  the  "Tenth  Month,"  while 
Miss  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millaj-  contributes 
I  an  "Autumn  Chant"  to  the  Yale  Review. 
Not  alone  for  contrast  we  reproduce  both 
poems: 

TENTH  MONTH 

By  George  S.  Bhtan 

I  Along  the  changing  hills  an  ashen  haze 
j       That  half  dissembles  change,  and  on  the  stream 
Slow  argosies  of  leaves  that  in  a  dream 
Move  with  the  dreaming  tides;  high  clouds  that 

laze 
Across  a  pale-blue  sky;  a  brushfire  blaze 

Grown  emulous  of  the  sumach's  scarlet  gleam; 
Nights  that  a  web  of  mist  and  mot)nUght  seem. 
Drawn  o'er  the  mellow  briUiance  of  the  days: 
Tokens  of  our  October,  these.     We  smell 
The  homely  savor  of  the  ground,  we  taste 

The  honey  of  grapes,  we  see  the  pumpkins 
spread 
Like  great,  gold  apples:  bear  the  flippant  yell 
Of  crows:  acclaim  the  glory  of  trees  laid  waste, 
.\nd  crush  dead  hearts  of  flowers  beneath  our 
tread. 


AUTL^IN  CH.\NT 
By  Ebx.*.  St.  Vin-cent  Millat 

Now  the  autumn  shudders 

In  the  rose's  root. 
Far  and  wide  the  ladders 

Lean  among  the  fruit. 

Now  the  autumn  clambers 

L'p  the  treUised  frame. 
And  the  rose  remembers 

The  dust  from  which  it  came. 

Brighter  than  the  blossom 

On  the  rose's  bough 
Sits  the  wizened,  orange. 

Bitter  berry  now; 

Beauty  never  slumbers; 

Ml  is  in  her  name. 
But  the  rose  remembers 

The  dust  from  which  it  came. 

A  WHOLLY  different  note  is  struck — and 
a  wholh-  different  theme  exploited — in 
a  song  of  idealized  Radicalism  published 
by  the  New  York  Call: 

THE  OLD  MUST  PASS 

Bt  Will  Chamberlain 

I  feel  a  better  earth  is  surely  coming. 

The  first  streaks  of  its  dawn  are  in  the  sky. 
Dark,  ancient  forms,  all  bitter  and  benumbing,     - 

WiU  in  that  clearer  era  fade  and  die. 
I  sense  the  tumult  of  the  hateful  struggle 

Waged  by  the  troops  of  selfishness  to  hold 
The  fortresses  wherein  their  masters  snuggle. 

Clutching  their  ba^s  of  ill-begotten  gold. 

For  love,  my  brothers,  was  this  planet  fashioned. 

From  love's  dear  hand  it  spins  the  trails  of  space 
And  only  love,  by  noblest  dreams  impzissioned. 

Can  brighten  it  for  every  human  face. 
So  pray  I  morn  and  eve  to  God,  the  Planner, 

Whose  eye  foresees  beyond  all  rims  of  time. 
To  gather  soon  beneath  love's  selfless  banner 

The  misled  children  of  each  dusk-wrapt  clime. 

Ax  Italian  laborer,  by  name  D'Angelo, 
has  been  writing  free  verse  in  English  and 
publishing  it  in  American  magazines,  but 
the  following  is  taken  from  II  Caroccio, 
an  Italian  periodical  of  New  York  City. 
The  New  York  Times  finds  his  "intensity 
of  feeling  and  cleverness  of  phrasing 
remarkable,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  self- 
educated  man  who  has  been  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  manual  labor  all  his  life." 
Read  now — 

THE  TOILERS 

Bt  Pascal  D'An-gelo 

Brown  faces  of  unmatured  scniUty 

Twisted  into  an  ecstasy  of  unshaped  satiation. 

Eyes  that  are  huge,  tumultuous  flares  of  light 

Peering  athwart  the  forced  austerity  of  tiredness. 

Your  hugely-muscled,  stalwart  arms 

That  lift  the  mammoth  weight  of  majestic  industry. 

Branch  up  from  your  broad  Herculean  shoulders 

In  a  magnificence  of  thronged  power. 

Reeling  on  the  verge  of  eagerness 

You  shift  about — 

Throughout  the  night  you  are  hurled 

In  a  confused  hejive  of  struggling  illusions. 

Under  the  machinal  flights  of  those  moistened 

walls. 
Under  those  black,  moistened  walls  of  disregarded 

futility. 
Facing  this  Giant  monument  of  bitterness — 
Your  thoughts! 

Amid  the  inces-sant  whirrs  of  the  maniac  motors. 
Are   smashed   into    fragments    of   an    irresolved 

dream. 
And  you  are  swept  on!     On  I 
By  the  involuntary  rapids  of  meniality 
In  frenzied  whirls  of  humiliation! 
•  On  I     Onl 
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Gives  complete  directions  for  a  fascinating  new  Mem- 
ory Test  with  Playing  Cards.  Shows  how  relatively 
good  your  memory  is.compared  with  others.  Free  with 
every  order  for  books  listed  in  column  to  right. 


How  good  is  your  memory? 

WHY  is  it  that  some  people  think  of  Frank  Wat- 
kins  as  Fred  Wallace?  Of  Mrs.  Hubbard  as 
Mrs.  Hilliard  ?  Poor  memory  ?  No,  just  an  untrained 
memory.  They  simply  have  not  practiced  remember- 
ing. One  of  the  best  ways  to  cultivate  your  memoryis  to 

Play  cards  for  wholesome  recreation 

You'll  find  yourself  trying  to  remember  which  cards 
have  been  played  —  and  soon  you'll  be  doing  it  un- 
consciously. The  memory  thus  trained  in  card  play- 
ing, quickly  demonstrates  its  dependability  in  other 
directions.  Not  only  is  the  time  spent  delightfully 
whenever  you  play  cards,  but  the  mind  is  developed 
too. 

Send  for  your  choice  of  interesting  books  listed  at  the  right 


Nothing  adds  to  the  interest  of  a  card 
party  so  much  as  new  cards  with  at- 
tractive backs.  Here  are  three  Con- 
gress backs  just  out.  Full  color;  gold 
edges.  Ask  your  dealer  for  "Toots," 
"Autumn"  or  "Wong".  85c  per 
pack  postpaid. 

Send  for  these  books 

The  OflBcial  Rules  of  Card  Games 

—  300  games,   250  pages.  Answers 

every  question  —  20  cents. 

How  to  Play  Auction  Bridge  — 

Teaches  all  the  fundamental  points 

of  the  game  —  10  cents. 

Six  Popular  Card  Games  — Rules 

of  Auction,  Cribbage,  Five  Hundred, 

Pitch,  Pinochle,  Solitaire  —  6  cents. 

How  to  Entertain  with  Cards  — 

Everything  from  invitations  to  prizes 

and  menus  —  6  cents. 

Fortune  Telling  with  Playing 
Cards  —  Complete  directions  for 
telling  fortunes  with  a  regular  pack 
of  cards  —  6  cents. 
Card  Tricks  for  the  Amateur 
Magician— Tricks  that  can  be  done 
witharegularpackof  cards — 6  cents. 
Card  Stunts  for  Kiddles— How  to 
use  old  playing  cards  as  so  many 
pieces  of  cardboard  for  kindergarten 
pastimes  —  6  cents. 

All  7  books  postpaid,  50c 


The  United  States 
Playing   Card   Co. 


Department  B-1 
Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


BICYCLE 

PLAYING  CARDS 

(Also  Congress  Playing  Cards;  art  backs,  gold  edges) 


The  United  States  Playing  Card  Co. 
Dept.  B-i,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Send  me  postpaid  the  books  which 
I  have  underlined. 
Official  Rules  20c.    Card  Stunts  6c. 
CardTricks6c    Fortune  Telling  6c. 
Entertaining  with  Cards  6c. 
Auction  Bridge  Lessons  10c. 

6  Popular  Games  6c. 
All  seven  books  for  50c. 

Name 

Address „ 

City 

State ^ 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


What  The  X-Ray  Told 

She  has  reason  to  be  glad  for  the  X-Ray  proves  the  good  care 
she  has  always  given  to  teeth  and  gums  has  been  rewarded. 

The  all-seeing  rays  have  looked  through  the  gums  at  the 
roots  of  her  teeth  and  found  them  firm  and  healthy. 

Unfortunately  only  one  person  in  five  at  her  age  can  show 
this  flawless  record. 

Four  people  out  of  every  five  who  pass  the  age  of  forty,  and 
thousands  even  younger,  are  afilicted  with  Pyorrhea. 

If  this  disease,  which  begins  with  tender,  bleeding  gums,  is 
neglected,  the  X-Ray  will  tell  a  far  different  story. 

For  Pyorrhea  attacks  the  gums  and  loosens  teeth  until  they 
drop  out  or  must  be  pulled. 

It  causes  pus  pockets  at  the  roots  and  disease  germs  seep  into 
the  system. 

Don't  let  Pyorrhea  start  in  your  mouth.    Offset  it  by  frequent 

visits  to  your  dentist  for  teeth  and  gum  inspection,  and  use 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  regularly. 

Forhan's  is  the  formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S.    If  used  in 

time  and  used  consistently  it  will  prevent 

Pyorrhea  or  check  its  course. 

Use  it  regularly  as  a  dentifrice.  It  will 
keep  your  teeth  clean  and  white  and  your 
gums  firm  and  healthy 

At  all  druggists  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    35c  and  60c. 

Formula  ofR.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  5. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 


uncomfortable    coughing;     a   shuffling    of 
uneasy  feet. 

Then  Mustafa  Kenial  Pasha  rose  and 
walked  over  to  tlie  Indian. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Syyed?"  he  de- 
manded. "What  has  happened  which 
cannot  be  remedied — wnth  patience  and 
faith?" 

"The  Greek—" 

"He  talks  too  much?    He  threatens?" 

"Yes!" 

"Don't  you  mind!"  smiled  Mustafa 
Kemal  Pasha.  "The  little  dogs  bark — and 
yet  my  caravan  passes  1" 

"Indeed!"  chimed  in  Noury  Bey,  a 
young  captain  of  horse.  "The  little,  little 
jackal  howls — but  will  my  old  buffalo 
die?" 

"By  Allah  and  Allah!"  added  Kemal 
Pasha,  winding  up  the  pleasant  round  of 
Oriental  metaphors.  "The  drum  which 
booms  most  loudly  is  fiUed  with  wind!" 

Came  laughter,  the  Europeans  vying 
with  the  Turks,  while  the  waiters  cleared 
away  the  salad  plates,  and  while  General 
Townsheud,  winking  at  Franklin-Bouillon. 
Avho  was  in  the  secret,  rose  and  said  to  his 
host  that  he  adored  the  Turkish  cuisine — 
"all  except  the  desserts — too  sticky,  old 
man!  So  I  ha^-e  taken  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing a  dessert  of  my  own!" 

The  General  called  for  his  Indian  ser- 
vant, who  appeared  carr\-ing  an  enormous 
dome-shaped  sponge  cake,  pink-frosted  and 
crowmed  hx  the  figure  of  a  Greek  god  of 
victory,  made  of  sugar! 

Again  there  was  silence.  The  Europeans 
were  not  quite  sure  how  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha  would  take  the  joke.  The  latter 
stared  at  the  sugary  Greek  god  with  his 
sad,  graj-  ej'es.  Then,  very  suddenly,  he 
smiled,  thinlj',  ironically.  He  turned  to 
his  body  servant  with  a  few  whispered 
words.  The  man  salaamed,  left  and  re- 
turned shortly  afterward  with  his  master's 
sword. 

Kemal  Pasha  drew  it.  He  balanced  the. 
splendid  old  Arab  blade  for  a  second  or 
two  so  that  the  lights  mirrored  in  the 
pohshed  blue  steel  like  crescents  of  ill 
omen.  Then,  all  at  once,  he  swished  the 
blade  through  the  air  and  neatly  decaj)- 
itated  the  sugary  Greek  god  of  victory. 

"This,"  he  said  in  a  liigh.  clear  voice, 
"is  what  I  shall  do  to  the  Greeks  before 
winter  sets  in!" 

He  did  it.  He  succeeded.  And  in  his 
\ery  success  is  the  story,  historical  and 
psychological,  less  of  himself  than  of  all 
Turkey,  of  all  Islam,  of  the  Moslems' 
resiliency  and  power  of  recuperation. 

KeTnal,  it  appears,  is  not  even  of  Osnudi 
blood.  His  aucestrj-  is  as  mixed  as  are 
the  cultural  (-urrents  tliat,  drawn  from 
most  of  the  great,  centers  of  Europe,  com- 
bine to  make  him  a  polished  "man  of  the 
world."  He  was  the  typical  "]H>or  boy" 
of  romance,  it  appears,  and  struggled  up- 
ward to  ])ower  over  all  sorts  of  handicaps. 
The  story  of  liis  life,  as  told  by  AJessrs. 
Abdullah  and  Anavi,  runs: 

Born  and  l>red  in  some  humble  quarter 
of  Constantinople,  almost  in  the  slums,  he 
joins  the  Army  as  a  youngster.  He  works, 
steadily,  persistently,  rises  by  sheer  forc-e 
of  ability  to  a  captaincy  in  the  infantry, 
transfers  to  the  axtillery,  then  to  the  staflf. 
He  uses  a  year's  furlough  to  study  at  the 


Turkish  war  college,  passes  a  ])rilliant 
examination,  and  is  sent  to  tlio  Berlin 
Kriegs-Schule. 

The  first  Balkan  War  sees  liim  a  major. 
Turkish  defeat  and  peace  lind  jiim  y. 
slightly  embittered,  slightly  disappointed 
man,  on  the  point  of  quitting  his  ehosen 
vocation.  But  he  is  a  patriot.  He  re- 
considers. He  studies  the  campaigns  of 
the  world's  gi-eat  generals  —  C'tesar, 
Tamerlane,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden, 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Moltke,  Grant  and  Lee. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war  lie 
is  frankly  pro-all\  .  But  Turkey  declares 
for  Germany  and,  like  au.\'  other  soldier, 
he  obeys  orders.  He  tights  for  his  country. 
He  is  in  command  at  Gallipoli  and  vic- 
toriously repels  the  British  troops  there, 
sending  them  'l)ack  helter-skelter  to  their 
ships.  It  seems  that  he  is  the  man  of  the 
hour.  But  tlie  German  General  Staff,  re- 
membering his  former  pro-ally  leanings, 
becomes  nervous,  fearing  that  his  militar\- 
success  might  make  of  him  an  important 
political  factor,  and  induces  Enver  Pasha, 
the  commander-in-chief,  to  send  him  to 
Anatolia  in  an  unimportant  training  posi- 
tion as  major-general. 

He  does  not  complain;  does  not  try  to 
pull  wires  in  Constantinople.  He  obeys 
orders,  goes  to  Anatolia,  and  trains  sol- 
diers. With  great  care,  with  tact  and  kind- 
liness, yet  with  steely  discipline,  he  fashions 
an  Army  out  of  bearded,  graj'-haired  peas- 
ants, and  their  beardless  16-year-old 
grandsons,  and  sends  them  into  battle  to 
capture  General  ToAvnshend  and  his  ten 
thousand  at  Kut-el-Amara,  to  keep  Great 
Britain's  subsequent  advance  at  bay  for 
many  weary  months,  to  delay  the  British 
conquest  of  Palestine  until  his  Army  had  no 
munitions  left,  no  airplanes,  no  medicine, 
not  as  much  as  a  spare  bandage  or  a  pair  of 
shoes,  while  all  the  world  w^as  pouring  su- 
plies  into  the  British  war  coffers. 

Came  defeat;  peace;  hopelessness;  de- 
spair; and  all  Europe  flopping  about  the 
mutilated  Ottoman  corpse  like  vadtures  to 
the  reek  of  carrion. 

The  Sick  Man  of  Europe  was  dead. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  The  unspea,kable 
Turk  had  spoken  his  last  word.  Very  soon 
the  Greeks  would  celebrate  high  mass  in 
the  mosque  of  Sancta  Sophia  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

Then,  almost  overnight,  a  cloud  on  the 
near  eastern  horizon  no  bigger  than  a 
hand's-breadth;  a  faint  rumor;  a  thin, 
anemic  trickling  of  news  out  of  Asia  Minor; 
a  name  mentioned  by  occasional  globe- 
trotting newspaper  correspondents: 

Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha.  It  seemed  that 
he  was  a  patriot.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
speaking  of  defying  Greece  and  Greece's 
British  backers.  It  seemed  that  he  men- 
tioned war  and  a  determination  to  carry  on 
and  succeed. 

And  the  world  laughed.  It  was  deli- 
cious international  jest.  It  was  the  very 
cream  of  the  jest.  Fight?  And  how  was 
he  going  to  fight  since  he  had  no  Army,  no 
money,  no  munitions,  no  ships? 

The  world  forgot  that  he  had  three 
qualities — an  iron  wall  to  succeed,  a  tre- 
mendous cleanliness  of  purpose  and  pa- 
triotism. The  world  forgot  that  he  had 
yet  a  fourth  quality — an  overwhelming, 
orthodo.x,  almost  childlike  faith  in  his  God! 
i'  And  so,  four  months  ago,  he  was  the 
host  at  his  Angora  residence. 

He  picked  up  the  sugary  Greek  god 
whom  he  had  decapitated  and  nibbled  off 
one  ear.  Then  he  made  a  wry  face  and 
turned  to  General  Townshend: 

"I  don't  like  the  taste  of  it,"  he  said. 
"It  is  too  sweet!" 
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The  Safe 
Antiseptic 

A  delightfully  effective 
mouth  wash  and  gargle: 
efficient  in  dozens  of 
other  ways  as  a  house- 
hold antiseptic. 


Sore  throat  is  a  danger 
signal;  heed  it  promptly 


Don't  have  sore  throat 
again  this  winter 


As  }"ou  know,  many  illnesses 
start  with  sore  throat.  The 
mouth  is  an  open  door  to 
disease  germs. 

So,  particularly  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  it  is  wise  to 
use  Listerine  systematically. 
Recognized  for  half  a  cen- 
tury as  the  standard,  safe  household  anti- 
septic, it  will  help  you  and  the  members  of 
your  family  ward  off  many  forms  of  throat 
trouble  that  so  often  anticipate  more 
serious  ills. 

Listerine  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle  is 
a  pleasant,  effective  precaution.  Thousands 
of  families  have  made  it  a  part  of  their 
morning  and  evening  toilets — as  regularly 
as  using  the  tooth  brush. 

It  also  combats  halitosis 

Moreover,  the  regular  use  of  Listerine  as  a 
mouth  wash  puts  you  on  the  safe  and  polite 
side  as  far  as  your  breath  is  concerned.  It 
defeats  halitosis  (the  medical  term  for  un- 
pleasant breath).  When  you  use  Listerine 
this  way  you  know  your  breath  is  all  right. 

LAMBERT     PHARMACAL     COMPANY 
ST.    LOUIS,    U.  S.  A. 
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Puffed 
Rice 

A  food  confection 
— the  finest  breakfast 
dainty  children  ever 
get. 


Like  Nut 
Bubbles 

Thin  and  airy, 
flimsy  as  snowflakes, 
with  a  taste  like 
toasted  nut -meats. 


The  Two  Best 

Rice  and  Wheat  foods  of  all  ages 


^^'hen  Prof.  Anderson  created  Puffed 
\\'heat  and  Puffed  Rice,  he  gave  these 
grains  a  value  they  never  had  before. 

He  made  whole  grains  enticing.  Xow 
children  revel  in  them.  oMillions  eat 
them  in  a  dozen  forms,  morning,  noon 
and  night. 

That  was  one  thing  experts  wanted. 
Children  ate  too  httle  whole-grain  diet. 
Countless  children  were  starved  of 
minerals  which  whole  grains  supply. 

Food  Cells  Broken 

Then  he  found  a  way  to  blast  each 
food  cell,  so  digestion  is  made  easy  and 
complete. 


Puffed 
Wheat 

A  supreme  f  o  o  f I , 
with  every  granule 
fitted  to  digest.  Serve 
in  every  bowl  of 
milk. 


/^ 


A  grain  of  wheat  contains  125  mil- 
lion food  cells.  All  must  be  broken  to 
digest.  His  process  causes  a  steam  ex- 
plosion in  every  tiny  food  cell.  Thus 
every  atom  of  the  whole  grain  feeds. 

All-Day  Foods 

These  are  all-day  foods  where 
mothers  favor  whole-grain  diet.  Serve 
with  cream  and  sugar,  mbc  in  every 
dish  of  fruit.  Float  in  all  bowls  of 
milk.  Douse  with  melted  butter  for 
afternoon  confections. 

Let  these  tidbits  lead  your  children 
to  eat  whole  grains  in  plenty. 


Exploded 
Grains 

W  hole  grains  steam 
exploded.  Every  food 
cell  blasted.  Puffed 
to  8  times  normal 
size. 


^^r 

"f^^ 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


THE  FORTY-SEVEN  WHO  DIED  IN 
THE  ARGONAUT  MINE 

TV  yf  EX  will  tell  in  days  to  come,  predicts 
-^^-^  Fred.  R.  Beckdolt,  a  magazine 
writer  and  novelist  who  has  given  much  of 
his  time  to  studjnng  and  revealing  the  ways 
of  men  who  work  underground,  how  forty- 
seven  miners  died  in  the  Ai-gonaut  gold 
mine  to  save  the  Hves  of  underground  work- 
ers all  over  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
chief  moral,  he  believes,  of  "the  epic  of 
the  men  who  met  their  fate  a  mile  under- 
ground," in  the  worst  mine  disaster  of 
recent  years.  As  for  the  epic  itself,  there 
has  been  no  real  telling  of  that  in  all  the 
columns  of  newspaper  reports  that  were 
telegraphed  over  the  country  while  rock 
workers  were  trj-ing  to  tunnel  into  the 
subterranean  galleries  where  the  miners 
died.  There  could  be  no  "inside"  story 
of  the  catastrophe,  for  none  of  the  en- 
tombed men  escaped  alive.  IMr.  Beck- 
dolt, however,  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  such  mines,  and  knows  the  characters  of 
them,  as  weU  as  the  characters  of  the  men 
who  work  there.  He  reconstructs,  thus,' 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  tragedj^  which 
overwhelmed  nearly  half  a  hundred  miners 
at  once. 

Miners  are  not  demonstrative  men  as  a 
rule,  and  the  nature  of  their  calling  makes 
them  ta.ke  many  things  •with  a  quiet 
fatalism  where  other  men  would  show  con- 
siderable feeling.  But  since  the  fire  and 
tragedy  in  the  Argonaut's  shaft,  miners 
have  been  using  some  very  ugly  language 
concerning  the  so-caUed  second  exit.  It  is 
natural,  of  course,  that  they  were  the  first 
to  realize.  Now,  howe"V'er,  the  realization, 
as  has  been  said,  has  spread  to  oflfieials 
of  the  Government,  who  state  that  Cali- 
fornia's somewhat  futile  law  on  this  matter 
is  one  of  the  most  stringent  in  America,  and 
point  to  the  necessity  of  legislation  com- 
manding hoisting  machinery. 

So,  after  all,  there  is  a  little  ray  of  bright- 
ness in  this  gloom.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  other  li^'es  may  get  more  safeguards  in 
the  future  than  mere  vague  words. 

There  is  another  ray  of  brightness,  and 
that  is  in  the  knowledge  of  how  those  men 
died.  The  three  bulkheads  dowTi  there 
in  the  4,350-foot  level — the  last  of  them 
but  part  way  completed — tell  more  ^^^^dly 
than  any  words  how  they  retained  their 
self-possession  and  went  on  calmlj^  working, 
fighting  to  the  very  last. 

To  one  who  has  been"  underground  it  is 
not  hard  to  picture  a  great  deal  of  what  was 
going  on  in  those  depths  on  that  night  in 
late  August. 

It  was  all  done  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
silence,  the  stillness  of  the  underground 
passages.  The  forty-seven  were  scattered 
through  the  three  lower  levels  of  the  mine, 
two  or  three  of  them  in  a  stop — one  of  those 
caAcrns  which  arc  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
ballroom,  with  places  o^-erhead  where  the 
rock  roof  vanishes  among  the  shadows — 
wedging  in  a  set  of  timliers;  a  pair  off  at 
the  end  of  a  drift  working  with  jigger 
drills,  whose  noise  awakens  distant  echoes; 
others  shoveling  at  a  damp  pile  of  muck, 
loading  the  stuff  into  iron  wheelbarrows. 

Some  one  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  shaft ; 
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as  likely  as  not  lio  was  a  hcljx'r  al'for  new 
lengtlis  of  stoel.  or  perhaps  a  laborer  after 
some  wedjres  for  the  t iiiih(>riiif;.  A  solitary 
man,  Avalkintj  through  a  ionfj  passageway, 
whose  sides  are  lined  with  rows  of  huge, 
thiek  timbers.  lie  i)asses  at  intervals  where 
these  plumb  |)()sts  eease  and  tliere  is  noth- 
ing about  him  but  the  naked  roek,  whose 
irregular  surface  glistens  dully,  refleeting 
the  rays  from  the  carbide  him])  over  his 
forehead. 

Then  more  timbers,  and  always  the 
silence.  It  is  as  tangilile  as  if  it  were  a 
sound.  His  footfalls  make  a  gr(>at  dis- 
turbance. 

He  is  a  lean-faced  man,  with  arms  bare 
to  the  elbow,  clad  lightly  in  denim,  for  it 
is  sticky  hot  down  there — like  a  super- 
heated cellar.  He  is  walking  unconcern- 
edly enough  until  he  nears  the  station. 

Here,  where  the  passagt>wa>'  has  been 
enlarged,  there  should  be  light  shining  right 
against  the  three  shaft  entrances.  Hut  the 
lamp  is  out. 

He  hastens  his  pace  when  he  perceives 
that,  and  as  he  reaches  tlie  spacious  room 
with  its  piles  of  steel  and  wooden  wedges 
on  either  side  his  sharpened  senses  tell  him 
a  truth  that  hits  him  between  the  eyes 

The  shaft  is  dead ! 

The  life  of  air  and  the  vibrations,  which 
are  never  hardly  so  much  as  audible — yet 
their  lack  leaves  an  appalling  \oid — these 
things  which  should  tell  of  the  straining 
cables  and  the  moving  skips  ha\e  gone! 

Now  he  gets  the  faint,  first  whiflf  of  wood 
smoke  and  he  knows  what  it  is  that  he  faces. 

So  he  turns  and  retraces  his  footsteps. 
And  as  he  runs  he  goes  over  in  his  mind  the 
number  of  his  companions  on  this  level 
They  got  off  at  the  station  \vith  him  when 
he  came  down  in  the  skip  He  remembers 
the  places  where  he  left  them,  the  passages 
into  w^hich  they  turned  aside.  He  seeks 
them  out  and  he  tells  them,  and  the  little 
group  takes  counsel,  comparing  notes.  The 
mine  is  afire.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what 
to  do.  And  that  is  not  to  seek  safety,  not 
yet.  "There's  twenty  down  on  the  4,600. 
Two  of  the  boys  are  working  in  the  face  of 
the  drifts.     I'll  go  and  teU  them." 

"Better  vou  two  lads  go  along  with 
him." 

That  was  something  the  way  it  went. 
And  so  on  right  through.  No  great  amount 
of  talking  about  it,  either.  Just  a  few 
terse  words  and  Tony  sets  off  with  his 
two  companions  from  the  last  group  to 
hunt  out  another,  and  you  who  read  this 
can  depend  on  it  that  there  w^as  no  hurrying 
away  to  safety,  no  fleeing  nor  waste  of 
effort  in  any  direction  which  would  hinder 
the  -warning  of  every  man  within  those 
lower  three  levels. 

There  are  some  traditions  which  come 
down  with  hazardous  trades,  traditions 
which  men  do  not  speak  about,  and  they 
are  carried  on  through  the  years  simply  by 
a  common  understanding  And  with  the 
miners  this  is  one — get  the  word  to  the 
other  fellows  and  hunt  for  safety  afterward. 
When  you  come  to  consider  the  value  of 
a  few  minutes  and  the  store  which  a  naan 
sets  on  hisou-n  life,  that  unvoiced  tradition 
seems  prettj'  fine. 

You  can  imagine  down  in  the  4.600-foot 
level  a  conversation  something   like  this- 

"All  right,  boys.  To  the  man  way  and 
get  a  move  on  you.  There's  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Miller  up  there  onthe4,350  who 
was  in  the  Anaconda  fire  at  Butte  in  1911 
when  thirty  of  'em  was  killed.  He  says 
he  can  get  us  through." 

And  so  thej'  climb  up  one  manway, 
two  hundred  feet  of  ladders,  and  then 
on  through  the  next  narrow  hole  for  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  feet,  round  after  round 
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of  wearj-  going,  and  when  they  find  men  there  one  greets  them 
with,  "Hustle  some  timber,  you  lads,  we're  going  to  bulkhead 
ourselves  in,"  they  toil  there  in  the  long  passageway  near  its  end 
where  two  others  take  off  at  right  angles.  Some  have  found 
wheel-barrows  and  come  with  them  laden  high  with  lagging. 
Others  toil  in  twos  and  threes  carr\-ing  enormous  timbers.  They 
hasten  back  and  forth  to  the  ends  of  distant  drifts  and  slopes 
and  they  toil  in  silence  in  the  sticky,  moist  heat  until  at  last 
they  have  raised  a  barrier  to  the  roof. 

The  air  is  already  getting  bad. 

And  now  they  set  to  w^ork  upon  a  second  bulkhead  thirty 
feet  or  so  back  of  the  first  one,  but  they  know  that  the  time 
is  getting  short. 

"There's  a  little  spring  ba<?k  there  in  the  drift,"  one  tells  his 
companions  as  thej'  are  rolling  a  boulder  over  between  them. 
"Ought  to  be  water  enough  to  last  us  through." 

"And  air  in  the  long  drift,"  the  other  says.  But  even  as  he 
answers  he  knows  that  he  is  getting  drowsier. 

"Gas  is  coming  thick,  boys,"  some  one  announces.  Thej' 
strive  the  harder,  and  then  the  leaders  who  have  materialized 
in  this  crisis  bid  them  strip  off  their  clothes. 

"Plug  up  those  cracks  and  plug  them  tight" — that  is  the  order. 

It  was  some  time  near  midnight  when  that  lone  worker  dis- 
covered that  the  light  was  out  in  the  station.  Inside  of  four 
hours  the  naked  men  have  ceased  their  toil  at  the  third  bulkhead 
which  they  are  building.  The  shaft  is  pouring  down  the  deadly 
carbon  monoxid  into  the  lower  levels  just  as  water  is  emptied 
from  a  cup. 

"Gas  is  getting  bad,  3  o'clock' ' — one  of  them  wrote  the  words 
on  the  timbers  with  the  smoke  from  his  lamp.  You  can  see 
him  there,  perhaps,  a  white  shape  in  the  half  light.  And  you 
can  see  him  as  he  lies  down  beside  the  others.  It  is  kno^-n  that 
some  of  them  lay  down  in  pairs,  brothers,  perhaps,  or  maybe 
buddies. 


BRIEF   STORIES    OF  SOME  GERMAN  SPIES 
SHOT  IN  ENGLAND 

QUITE  A  NUMBER  OF  GERMANS  were  shot  in  the 
Tower  of  London  during  the  War,  so  mam^  in  fact  that, 
from  time  to  time,  there  were  reports  of  "wholesale 
executions,"  foUowe^d  by  semi-official  statements  to 
the  effect  that  the  Enghsh  were  not  executing  anj'bodj^,  but 
were  merely  holding  even  the  most  dangerous  of  the  con^•icted 
spies  in  close  imprisonment.  Sir  Basil  Thompson,  Chief  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Bureau  of  Scotland  Yard  throughout 
the  War,  has  collected  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  a  few  of 
the  spies  who  died  in  the  Tower.  In  one  case,  at  least,  a 
convicted  spy  was  not  considered  worthy  of  dj-ing,  "Hke  a 
gentleman,"  in  front  of  a  rifle  squad,  but  was  ignominiously 
hanged.  The  German  authorities,  it  appeared,  at  first 
recruited  their  spies  from  their  own  people,  but  the  mortality 
among  them  was  so  considerable  that  Berlin  soon  turned  to 
South  America.  Sir  Basil  proceeds  thus  in  his  account  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News: 

The  large  German  colony  in  Central  and  South  America  was 
an  excellent  recruiting  ground.  In  June,  1915,  two  postcards 
addrest  to  Rotterdam  attracted  the  attention  of  the  postal  censor. 
They  announced  merelj'  that  the  writer  had  arrived  in  England 
and  was  ready  to  begin  work.    The  postmark  was  Edinburgh. 

The  police  in  Scotland  were  set  to  work  and  a  few  days  later 
they  detained  at  Loch  Lomond  a  native  of  Uruguaj',  who  gave 
his  name  as  Augrusto  Alfredo  Roggin.  He  was  a  neat,  dark  httle 
man,  not  at  all  like  a  German,  tho  he  admitted  that  his 
father  was  a  German,  naturalized  in  Uruguaj'  in  1885,  and  that 
he  himself  was  married  to  a  German  woman. 

Unlike  many  of  the  spies,  he  did  not  pretend  that  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  AUies.  His  account  of  himself  was  that  he 
had  come  to  England  to  buy  agricultural  implements  and  stock; 
that  his  health  was  not  very  good  and  that  Loch  Lomond  had 
been  recommended  to  him  as  a  health  resort.  He  spoke  English 
fluently. 

According  to  liis  admissions  he  had  been  in  Hamburg  as  late 
as  March,  1914,  and  was  in  Switzerland  just  before  war  broke 
out."  In  May  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  prob- 
ably to  receive  instructions  in  the  school  for  espionage.  He 
arrived  at  Tilbury  from  Holland  on  May  30  and  after  stajnng  for 
five  days  in  London,  where  he  asked  quotations  for  horses  and 
cattle,  he  went  north.    So  far  he  had  transacted  no  business. 

As  a  spy  he  was  one  of  the  most  inapt  that  could  have  been 
chosen. 

Even  on  the  journey  north  from  Kings  Cross  he  asked  so  many 


questions  of  casual  acquaintances  that  they  became  suspicious 
and  took  upon  themselves  to  warn  him  not  to  go  anj"where  near 
the  coast.  In  fact,  they  were  so  hostile  that  he  left  the  compart- 
ment at  Lincoln  and  spent  the  night  there.  Nor  was  his  recep- 
tion in  Edinburgh  any  more  auspicious.  When  he  came  to 
register  with  the  poUce,  he  was  put  through  a  searching  inquiry. 
He  was  veiy  careful  to  tell  every  one  at  Loch  Lomond  that  he 
had  come  for  the  fishing,  but  it  chanced  at  that  moment  that 
certain  torpedo  experiments  were  being  carried  out  in  the  loch, 
and  the  presence  of  foreigners  at  once  gave  rise  to  suspicion. 

The  sending  of  the  two  postcards  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  German  espionage  practise.  In  order  to  divert 
suspicion  the  spies  were  instructed  to  send  harmless  postcards  in 
English  addrest  to  different  places.  Aloreover,  a  bottle  of  a 
certain  chemical  secret  ink  was  found  in  his  luggage.  He  was  tried 
on  August  20,  found  guilty  and  executed  at  the  Tower  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  He  went  to  his  death  vvith  admirable  courage  and  de- 
clined to  have  his  ej'es  bandaged  when  he  faced  the  firing  party. 

About  the  same  time  a  well-educated  and  weU-connected 
Swede  of  between  fiftv-  and  sixty  years  of  age,  named  Ernst 
Waldemar  ]Mehn,  arrived  in  England.    His  story  runs: 

He  had  been  a  rolling  stone  all  his  life.  At  one  time  he  man- 
aged a  steamship  company  at  Gothenburg,  in  Sweden,  and  then 
on  the  breakdown  of  his  health  he  began  to  travel  all  over  the 
world.  He  had  found  casual  employment  in  London.  Paris  and 
Copenhagen,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  found  himself 
in  Hamburg  without  any  means  of  subsistence. 

He  appUed,  -without  success,  to  his  relatives,  and  then,  hearing 
that  there  was  plentj'  of  remunerative  work  to  be  had  in  Ant- 
werp, he  went  to  Belgium  \\-ith  the  genuine  desire  to  obtain 
honest  emploj-ment.  There  at  a  cafe  he  came  into  touch  with 
one  of  the  espionage  recruiting  agents  who  were  always  on  the 
lookout  for  English-speaking  neutrals.  At  first,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  resisted  the  temptation,  but  at  last,  being 
utterlj'  penniless,  he  succumbed  and  was  sent  to  the  espionage 
schools  in  Wesel  and  Antwerp.  At  Rotterdam  he  received  his 
passport  and  the  addresses  to  which  he  was  to  send  his  com- 
munications. 

He  put  up  in  a  boarding-house  in  Hampstead  as  a  Dutchman 
whose  business  had  been  ruined  by  the  German  submarine  cam- 
paign and  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  emploj^ment  in  a  shipping 
office.  He  made  himself  agreeable  to  his  fellow  lodgers,  who 
fuUy  accepted  his  story.  He  was  under  police  suspicions  from 
the  first,  but  there  could  be  no  confirmation  until  he  began  to 
write. 

His  first  communications  were  written  on  the  margin  of  news- 
papers, a  method  which  the  Germans  had  then  begun  to  adopt. 
He  took  his  arrest  quite  philosophically.  Fortune  had  dealt  him 
so  many  adverse  strokes  that  she  could  not  take  him  unaware. 
A  search  of  his  room  brought  to  light  the  usual  stock  in  trade 
at  that  time — the  materials  for  secret  writing  and  a  number  of 
foreign  dictionaries  used  as  codes,  as  well  as  a  Baedeker.  He 
made  a  clean  breast  of  his  business,  protesting  that  he  had  no 
real  intention  of  supplying  the  Germans  vrith  useful  information. 
All  he  meant  to  do  was  to  send  some  quite  valueless  messages 
that  would  procure  for  him  a  regular  supplj-  of  funds. 

He  was  tried  by  court-martial  on  August  20  and  21.  His 
counsel  urged  that  he  had  sent  nothing  to  the  enemy  which 
could  not  have  been  obtained  from  newspapers,  but  he  could 
not,  of  course,  put  forward  the  plea  that  he  was  not  a  spy. 
Melin  took  this  last  stroke  of  fortune  like  a  gentleman.  He 
gave  no  trouble,  and  when  the  time  came  he  shook  hands  with 
the  guards,  thanking  them  for  their  many  kindnesses,  and  died 
without  any  attempt  at  heroics. 

Irving  Guy  Ries  was  a  German- American  who  had  been 
recruited  by  the  Germans  in  New  York.  He  landed  at  Liverpool 
in  the  guise  of  a  corn  merchant,  tho  in  private  life  he  was 
actually  a  film  operator.  After  a  few  days  spent  at  a  hotel  in 
the  Strand  he  visited  Newcastle,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  and 
went  through  the  routine  of  calling  upon  a  number  of  produce 
merchants  as  an  excuse  for  his  journey,  but.  like  other  spies,  he 
did  no  genuine  business  with  them.  He  returned  to  his  hotel  in 
London  on  July  28  after  a  fortnight  spent  in  the  north.  He  was 
more  careful  than  most  of  the  other  spies,  for  he  preserv^ed  copies 
of  every  business  letter  that  he  wrote.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
his  employers  had  not  kept  him  properly  suppUed  with  money, 
and  by  ill-chance  the  censor  intercepted  a  letter  addrest  to 
him  from  Holland,  which  contained  the  exact  amount  of  the 
remittance  usually  made  to  spies. 

Ries  carried  an  American  passport,  and  the  first  step  taken 
was  to  ask  the  American  authorities  to  withdraw  from  him  his 
passport  in  order  that  it  might  be  examined  bj'  experts.  It 
proved  to  be  forged,  and  on  August  19  late  at  night  the  police 
went  to  Ries'  hotel  and  arrested  him  just  as  he  was  going  to  bed. 

He  was  a  grave  and  measured  person  who  answered  all  my 
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Go  to  it— everything  is  Valsparred! ' ' 


Boys  will  be  boys,  you  know,  so  let 
them  splash — hot  soapy  water  can't  hurt 
it/iis  bathroom  a  bit,  for  the  floor  is  finished 
with  Valspar,  and  White  Valspar  Enamel 
protects  the  chair,  stool,  door  and  mirror 
frame. 

But  the  bathroom  is  not  the  only  place 
in  and  around  the  house  which  needs 
Valspar  protection..  It  is  by  far  the  best 
finish  for — 

T/ie  Front  Door^  that  first  extends  a  wel- 
corne  to  your  friends.  This  should  be 
Valsparred  to  keep  its  original  beauty  and 
to  protect  it  against  sun  and  weather. 

/^//  over  the  Kitchen.  Valspar  is  si m  ply 
a  necessity.  Hot  grease  and  spattered 
liquids  of  all  kinds  will  not  harm  its  beau- 
tiful long-wearing  surface  in  the  slightest. 


For  the  Hall  and  Stairs^  where  visitors  get 
their  first  impression  of  the  house  interior 
— these  should  be  protected  against  hard 
wear,  dripping  umbrellas,  wet  rubbers,  etc. 

Then  there's  the  Furniture,  Keep  it  all 
Valsparred  and  there  will  never  be  a  stain 
from  spilled  liquids  or  ugly  white  rings 
from  hot  dishes — and  you  can  have  a  dull 
or  bright  finish — whichever  you  prefer. 

In  fact  for  all  woodwork  indoors  and  out, 
Valspar  or  Valspar  in  colors,  offers  the  best 
protection  and  the-greatest  beauty  in  finish. 
It  is  easy  to  apply^  dries  dust-free  in  two 
hours  and  hard  aver  night. 

Anything  that  is  worth  varnishing  is 
worth  Valsparring. 

Use  the  coupon  below  for  a  generous 
sample  can. 


VALENTINE    &    COMPANY 

Largea  Manufacturert  of  High   Grade  VarnUhei  in  the   World — Establiihed  j8j2 

New  York      Chicago      Boston      Toronto      London      Paris     Amsterdam 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


p   VALENTINE'S 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


I  enclose  dealer's  name  and  stamps — iSC 
apiece  for  each  3sc  sample  can  checked 
at  right.  (Only  one  sample  of  each  prod- 
uct supplied  at  this  special  price.  Print 
full  mail  address  plainly.) 


Dealer's  Name. . , 
Dealer's  Address. 


Valspar   .    .    .    .  D 
Valspar  Enamel  D 

State  Color 

Valspar  Stain    .  D 
State  Color 


Your  Name. . 
Your  Address. 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 

*5 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


The 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 

t  Clamp  it 
«i  bed  or 
m\  air;  or 
anywhere. 


WRI 

Clamp  it  or 
stand  it  on 
your  desk  or 
table. 

SEW- 

Clamp  it 
on  sewing 
machine  or 
table. 


Clamp  it  on 
the  mirroror 
any  handy 
place. 


A    Jlk    •^FARBERWARE  PRODUCT  Ji^^^^ 

Ret.  U.  S.  Pat.  0(T. 

ADJUSTO-LITE  is  the  handy,  econom- 
ical light  for  home,  office,  store,  studio — 
everywhere  pood  light  is  needed.  HANGS — 
CLAMPS— STANDS.  The  name  says  it  — 
it's  quickly  adjustable.  A  turn  of  the  reflector 
sends  the  light  exactly  where  you  want  it.  Xo 
glare — no  eyestrain.     And — economy. 

.Solid  brass:  handsome,  durable  and  compact.  Clamp 
is  felt-lined — can't  scratch,  s-yr.  guarantee.  Complete 
with  H'ft.cord  c-nd  screw  socket  with  2-piccc  standard  pluK. 

Get  an  Ad  justo-Litc  today.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carry  it  order  direct. 

S.  W.   FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prtces  tn  U.  .S.  A.  and  Canada,  hra'f  finish.  SS:  bronze  or 
nickel  finish,  tS.SO.  W'e.H  nf  .\fi.isl.<:sippi  and  Canadian 
Rockies,  and  in  Mi  ritlme  Prorince^,  25e  per  lamp  additional. 


TRADE 


MARK 


questions  very  deliberately  and  thought- 
fully. On  one  point  he  refused  altogether 
to  be  drawn.  He  would  not  tell  his  true 
name,  but  he  explained  that  this  was  only 
because  if  the  name  ever  came  to  be  pub- 
lished it  would  give  pain  to  his  relations. 
About  his  movements  he  was  frank  enough. 
He  explained  that  he  would  have  already 
left  for  Copenhagen  if  the  Americans  had 
not  required  htm  to  surrender  his  passport. 

Among  his  effects  was  found  a  letter 
from  Rotterdam  directing  him  to  meet  a 
certain  person  in  Copenhagen  and  report 
to  him  the  result  of  his  investigations  in 
England.  Ries  was  asked  to  account  for 
this  and  he  immediately  dropt  all  the 
pretense  that  he  was  in  this  country  on 
genuine  business.  "I  am  in  your  power," 
he  said;  "do  what  you  like  with  me." 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was 
a  spy,  but  his  case  differed  from  the  others 
in  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  shown  that 
he  had  ever  sent  information  to  the  enemy. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  Germans 
were  adopting  new  tactics  and  that  they 
intended  in  future  to  send  spies  on  flying 
A'isits  to  England  and  get  them  to  come  and 
report  the  result  of  their  obsersations 
.  verbally.. 

He  was  tried  on  October  4,  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  took 
his  condemnation  with  perfect  philosophy. 
He  spent  all  his  time  in  reading,  and  he 
gave  his  guards  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  man  who  had  divested  himself  of  all 
earthly  cares  and  felt  himself  to  be  under 
the  hand  of  fate.  If  he  expected  that  the 
American  Government  would  press  for  a 
reprieve  and  would  be  successful,  he  never 
showed  it. 

On  October  26  he  w^as  removed  to  the 
Tower  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  a  date 
was  fixt  for  his  execution  he  called  for 
WTiting  materials  and  made  a  full  confes- 
sion, giving  at  the  same  time  his  true 
name.  This,  of  course,  can  not  be  pub- 
lished in  view^  of  the  considerations  that 
had  made  him  conceal  it  when  he  was 
arrested.  He  w^as  permitted  to  shake 
hands  with  the  firing  party,  and  he  said: 
"You  are  only  doing  your  duty,  as  I  have 
done  mine." 

One  German  agent  was  discovered 
through  the  purest  accident.  Sir  Basil 
writes  of  this  incident  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

It  was  apparently  the  practise  at  that 
time  for  the  Germans  to  make  use  of  e.x- 
criminals  on  condition  that  they  undertook 
espionage  in  an  enemy  country.  It  chanced 
that  some  postal  official  in  Denmark  had 
missorted  a  letter  addrest  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Berlin  and  slipt  it  bj'  mistake  into 
the  bag  intended  for  London,  and  this 
letter  was  written  in  German  by  a  man 
who  said  he  was  about  to  start  for  England 
under  the  guise  of  a  traveler  in  patent  gas- 
lighters  in  order  to  collect  military  and 
naval  information.  The  letter  was  already 
some  weeks  old  and  there  was  no  clew  be- 
yond the  fact  that  some  person  might  be  in 
the  country  attempting  to  sell  gas-lighters. 

A  search  of  the  landing  records  was  at 
once  instituted,  and  it  was  found  that  at 
Newcastle  at  that  very  moment  a  young 
man  named  Rosenthal  was  on  board  a 
steamer  about  to  sail  for  Copenhagen  after 
making  a  tour  with  his  gas-lighters  in 
Scotland.  In  another  hour  he  would  have 
been  outside  the  three-mile  Umit  and  out 


of  reach  of  the  law.  He  proved  to  be  a 
young  man  of  excitable  temperament. 

He  was  very  gUb  in  his  denials;  he  had 
ne\er  lived  in  Copenhagen,  he  was  not  a 
German,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  hotel 
from  which  the  letter  had  been  written. 
It  was  growing  dusk  and  so  far  the  letter 
had  not  been  read  to  him,  but  he  had 
given  me  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting, 
which  corresponded  exactly  ^ith  that  of 
the  letter.  Then  I  procured  it  and  read  it 
to  him. 

While  I  was  reading  there  was  a  sharp 
movement  from  the  chair  and  a  click  of  the 
heels.  I  looked  up  and  there  was  Rosen- 
thal standing  to  attention  hke  a  soldier.  "  I 
confess  everything.  lam  aGerman  soldier." 

But  the  remarkable  part  of  this  story 
was  that  he  was  never  a  soldier  at  aU.  On 
a  sudden  impulse  he  had  tried  to  wrap  his 
mean  existence  in  a  cloak  of  patriotic 
respectability. 

When  he  found  that  acquittal  was  hope- 
less, he  tried  to  carry  off  the  pretense  of 
patriotism  at  his  trial,  but  after  his  con- 
viction he  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  commit  suicide.  Unlike  the  other  spies, 
he  v-as  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  was 
executed  on  July  5,  1915. 

The  next  spy  to  be  arrested  in  England 
was  a  PeruA-ian  whose  father  was  a  Scandi- 
na\nan.  The  writer  recites  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  this  man  to  the  following 
effect: 

LudoAico  Hurwitz  y  Zender  was  a  gen- 
uine commercial  traveler,  tho  far  better 
educated  than  most  men  of  his  call- 
ing. In  August,  1914,  he  went  to  the 
United  States  with  the  intention  of  coming 
to  Europe  on  business,  for  he  was  already 
the  representative  of  several  European 
firms  in  Peru.  Probably  it  was  not  until 
liis  arrival  in  Norway  that  he  got  into 
touch  with  the  German  secret  service 
agents,  who  were  then  offering  high  pay 
for  persons  -with  the  proper  qualifications 
who  would  work  for  them  in  England. 

It  happened  that  the  cable  censor  began 
to  notice  messages  addrest  to  Christiania 
ordering  large  quantities  of  sardines.  Now 
it  was  the  wrong  season  for  sardine  can- 
ning, and  inquiries  were  at  once  made  in 
Norway  about  the  bona  fides  of  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  the  messages  were  addrest. 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  person  with  no 
regular  business,  who  had  frequently  been 
seen  in  conversation  with  the  German  con- 
sul. The  messages  were  then  closely 
examined  for  some  indication  of  a  code. 
They  had  been  dispatched  by  Zender. 

On  July  2  Zender  was  arrested  at  New- 
castle, where  he  had  made  no  secret  of  his 
presence.  He  profest  great  surprize  that 
there  was  any  suspicion  against  him  and 
freely  admitted  that  he  had  been  at  New- 
castle, Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  In  none 
of  these  places  did  he  appear  to  have  trans- 
acted anj-  real  business,  and  on  account  of 
the  season  the  experts  in  .sardines  laughed 
to  scorn  his  suggestion  that  his  order  for 
canned  fish  was  genuine.  When  all 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  his  trial 
l)y  court-martial  Zender  demanded  that 
certain  witnesses  should  be  brought  from 
South  America  for  his  defense.  The  pro- 
ceedings were,  therefore,  postponed  for 
eight  months,  and  it  was  not  until  March 
20,  1916,  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  him 
to  trial. 

The  witnesses  that  had  been  brought  at 
great  trouble  and  expense  could  really  say 
nothing  in  his  favor,  and  in  due  course  he 
was  found  guilty  and  executed  in  the  Tower 
on  April  1,  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
his  arrest. 
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Houses  crushed 

like  egg  shells 


FRONT 
VIEW 


BACK 
VIEW 


— but  not  a  Genasco  Roof  damaged 

One  year  ago — October.  1921 — a  Southern  city*  was  swept  by 
one  of  the  most  severe  hurricanes  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  was  damaged  or  destroyed. 
Buildings  were  "crushed  like  egg  shells" — roofs  torn  off  like  leaves 
from  a  tree. 

Yet  in  all  of  the  storm-wrecked  area — despite  the  terrific  vio- 
lence of  a  70-mile  wind— NOT  ONE  GENASCO  SHINGLE  ROOF 
WAS  DAMAGED.     Think  of  it! 

Genasco  house-tops  held  fast.  Not  a  Genasco  shingle  was  even 
upturned — not  a  single  leak  found  on  a  Genasco  roof.  And  no 
roofing  ever  received  a  test  more  violent. 

Genasco  Latite  Shingles  are  locked  together — held  in  a  grip  no 
storm  can  break.  Once  placed,  they  lay  tight  and  stay  tight  in 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

Genasco  Latite  Shingles  are  waterproofed  with  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt  Cement.  Their  surfacing  of  natural -colored  red,  green  or 
blue-black  slate  makes  them  beautiful  and  fire-resisting.  They  last 
for  years  and  cost  you  no  more  than  just  ordinary  shingles. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these  remarkable  shingles  and  their 
locking-on  feature.     Write  to  us  for  illustrated  booklets. 

*  Name  on  request 


(Trade  Mark) 
The  Genasco  Line  includes  asphaltic  roofing.  flooHn?,  paints 
and  allied  protective  products.    Write  for  descriptive  matter. 


New  YO..THE  BARBER  ASPHALT|,„^»'^,^ 


§(m) 


Asphaltic  Roofinq^Floorinq.Pamts  and  Allied  Protective  Products 
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Dividend  checl^s  from   the  American    Telephone  and    Telegraph  Company)  are 
received  qaarierl})  hx)  more  ihan  200,000  telephone  users. 

Owned  by  those  it  serves 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  an  apphcation  was  made  for  a 
patent  which  created  the  possibility 'of  speech  between  distant 
points.  It  was  the  culmination  of  years  of  study,  research  and 
experiment.  It  suggested  a  new  ard  in  commerce  and  domestic 
life;  a  new  tie  to  bind  the  people  together.  But  it  was  only 
a  suggestion — a  dream. 

To  make  that  dream  come  true  required  the  creation  of  an 
organization  unlike  any  other.  It  demanded  a  kind  of  scientific 
knowledge  that  was  yet  to  be  formulated,  as  well  as  a  type  of 
equipment  still  to  be  devised.  And  it  necessitated  the  financial 
and  moral  support  of  many  communities. 

Out  of  this  situation  grew  the  Bell  System,  bringing  not  only 
a  new  public  service,  but  a  new  democracy  of  public  service 
ownership — a  democracy  that  now  has  more  than  200,000 
stockholders — a  partnership  of  the  rank  and  file  who  use  tele- 
phone service  and  the  rank  and  file  employed  in  that  service. 
The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  exists  to 
serve  the  people  and  is  owned  directly  by  the  people — con- 
trolled not  by  one,  but  controlled  by  all. 

Evolution  is  going  on.  Each  year  the  ownership  is  more 
widespread.  Each  year  the  various  processes  of  the  service 
are  performed  more  efficiently  and  economically.  Each  year 
new  lines  and  extensions  are  constructed.  The  responsibility 
of  the  management  is  to  provide  the  best  possible  telephone 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  to  provide  new  facilities 
with  the  gro\vth  of  demand.  To  do  these  things  requires 
equipment,  men  and  money. 

The  rates  must  furnish  a  net  return  sufficient  to  induce  you  to 
become  a  stockholder,  or  to  retain  your  stock  if  you  already 
are  one;  after  paying  wages  sufficient  to  attract  and  retain 
capable  men  and  women  in  the  service.  They  must  adequately 
support  and  extend  the  structure  of  communication. 

('  These  are  considerations  for  the  interest  of  all — public,  stock- 

holders, employees. 


iTHONfl 


"  Bell  System" 
\t\  American  Telephone -andTelegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

c^v^.^__g^'       One    Policy.    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
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toward    Better   Service 


PERSONAL  GLLMPSES 

Continued 


THE  HARD-WORKING  "FIRST  LADY 
OF  RUSSLl" 

npHE  wife  of  Lenine,  Bolshevist  ruler  of 
-■-  Russia,  is  Commissar^'  for  the  Political 
Education  of  So^-iet  Russia.  She  selects 
the  texts  from  which  the  Communist 
children  learn  reading,  and  directs  the 
acti\ities  of  the  Communist  speakers  who, 
by  continual  propaganda,  strengthen  the 
appeal  of  BolsheAism  among  the  Russian 
masses.  She  is  the  author  of  the  First 
Reader  used  by  Russian  children,  and  it  is 
noteworthj^  that  the  first  text  in  the  volume 
runs:  "We  are  no  slaves."  Just  now, 
when  it  is  reported  that  Russia  is  raising 
a  conscript  army,  and  threatens  to  throw 
its  weight  on  the  side  of  tlie  Turk  in  the 
Near  East,  iMme.Lenine's  power,  both  past 
and  present,  seems  to  a  recent  corre- 
spondent in  Russia  to  be  of  particular 
importance.  The  writer,  Georges  Popoff, 
introduced  bj'  an  English  editor  as  "A 
member  of  the  old  Russian  aristocracy," 
has  been  commissioned  bj'  the  Interna-  , 
tional  News  Ser\"ice  to  carry  out  a  six 
months'  investigation  of  conditions  in 
BolsheA-ist  Russia,  and,  says  the  London 
editor,  "He  has  been  given  everj-  facility 
by  the  Soviets  for  carrjing  out.  his -task." 
Of  Mme.  Lenine  he  writes,  as  quoted  b3-  the 
London  Daily  News:  ^'^ 

This  is  not  an  interview.  It  is  a, plain 
matter-of-fact  story  of  Soviet  Russia's 
"First  Lady" — Mme.  Lenine.  No  one  in 
Russia  ever  speaks  of  her  by  that  name. 
She  is  not  the  type  of  "the  -wife  of  a 
genius"  of  which  historj^  has  so  many  ex- 
amples— the  kind  that  completely  sub- 
merges her  own  personalitj-  and  individu- 
ality in  that  of  her  famous  husband. 

Lenine's  -nif  e,  a  woman  of  about  53  j^ears, 
is  known  in  the  Communist  party  and  in 
public  life  by  her  maiden  name — Xadeshda 
Konstautinowna  Krupskaia.  Like  Lenine, 
she  is  a  native  of  the  Volga  district.  She 
married  the  present  chieftain  of  Russia 
when  she  was  a  young  student.  She  lived 
with  him  through  all  the  years  of  his  exile 
in  Switzerland,  and  she  belongs  to  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Communist  party. 
Krupskaia — for  that  is  the  name  by  which 
she  is  commonlj^  called — ^is  Commissary  for 
Political  Education  throughout  all  Soviet 
Russia. 

This  institution  is  located  in  a  huge 
tenement  house,  formerly  occupied  by  an 
insurance  company.  All  day  one  can  see, 
running  up  and  down  the  dark  and  dingy 
stairs,  all  sorts  of  ill-clad  men,  young 
women,  and  "Red"  soldiers  of  rcAolu- 
t  ionar\-  appearance. 

In  this  house  all  doors  are  at  all  times 
A\ide  open.  Pasted  on  each  door  is  some 
sheet  of  paper  with  hastily  jotted  dovra 
letters,  '^hovsing  who  holds  office  in  the 
respective  rooms.  On  one  of  these  doors, 
written  almost  illegibly  -with  ink,  one 
reads:  "Presidium  Glawpolitprosweta" — 
thatisKrupskaia's  office. 

First  one  enters  the  room  of  her  secre- 
tary, a  young  peasant  woman,  who  looks 
rather  awkward  in  her  modem  dress. 
The  room  is  in  a  state  of  frightful  dis- 
order. As  in  all  the  Russian  commis- 
sariats, the   furniture  looks  as  if  it  had 


been  indiseriminatelj'  dragged  out  of  hun- 
dn  ds  of  difToront  homes. 

Tlu>  girl  struggles  with  a  giant  heap  of 
papers  and  files,  evid(>ntly  unahlo  to  find 
a  certain  document.  Suddenly  she  throws 
the  whole  business  on  the  floor,  and,  sit- 
ting on  her  "haunches,"  continues  her 
search.  The  glassless  bookcases  in  the 
room  are  piled  high  with  disorderly  looking 
files.  The  walls  are  plastered  with  all 
sorts  of  Bolshe\ik  propaganda  sheets,  all 
of  which  illustrate  the  disadvantage  of 
political  ignorance. 

As  I  was  inspecting  this  curious  room  an 
old  woman,  clad  in  black,  entered  and  spoke 
a  few  moments  on  the  telephone.  This 
woman  looked  like  "a  little  old  mother." 
Her  head  trembled  continuously.  When 
she  had  disappeared,  I  learned  that  she 
was  Lenine's  wife. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  called  in  to 
her.  Her  workroom  looked  just  as  dingj^ 
as  that  of  hersecretarj\  Mme.  Leninesat 
at  a  writing-table  covered  with  papers. 
She  was  clad  very  poorly,  very  simply; 
yet  one  had  the  impression  that  this  was 
not  a  garb  she  had  personally  donned  for 
effect. 

Her  hands  showed  all  the  traces  of 
constant,  infinite  work.  Everything  about 
her  showed  that  her  life  had  been  a  life  of 
labor.  Curiously,  at  close  quarters  she 
looked  much  younger  than  from  the  dis- 
tance. Particularly  when  she  spoke  her 
features  brightened  up,  and  from  her  eyes 
shone  a  youthful  fire. 

She  told  me:  "In  all  Russian  villages — 
about  half  a  million  of  them — we  have 
opened  Communistic  reading  cottages. 
These  reading  cottages  are  constantly  and 
lavishly  supplied  with  literature  and  news- 
papers, including  non-Communistic  pub- 
lications. The  teachers  of  the  village 
schools  have  the  right  to  fetch  their  read- 
ing material  from  these  reading  cottages, 
since  the  village  schools  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissariat  for  Po- 
litical Education. 

"The  Commissariat  also  has  charge  of 
all  the  agitation  centers  that  have  been 
established  at  the  railway  stations  through- 
out Russia,  and  which  have  come  to  be 
known  as  'Agitpunkty.'  These  agitation 
centers  at  the  railway  stations  distribute 
literature  among  civilians  and  soldiers. 
Nothing  is  charged  for  it. 

"There,  too,  Communistic  speakers  give 
addresses.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  economic  policy  food  was  also  dis- 
pensed free  at  these  'Agitpunkty.'  But 
this  has  changed.  The  number  of  these 
centers  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Those 
which  still  exist  now  serve  exclusively  the 
propaganda  activity  within  the  Red 
Army." 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Mme. 
Lenine's  activity  is  of  greatest  significance, 
since  it  covers  three  main  departments: 

Political  influence  in  the  schools. 

Cultural-political  education  of  the  peas- 
antry, 

Political  propaganda  within  the  Red 
Army. 

It  need  hardly  be  emphasized  that  the 
tendency  of  her  activity  upon  these  three 
fields  is  purely  Communistic. 

Mme.  Lenine  told  me  with  much  glee 
how  peasants  come  to  her  daily  from  the 
farthest  regions  of  Russia  begging  sup- 
port and  telling  her  enthusiastically  of 
the  favorable  development  of  the  political 
education  in  the  pro^dnces.  She  lamented 
to  me  the  lack  of  means  which  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  carry  out  the 
Communistic  education  of  the  Russian 
people  in  the  degree  that  she  wished 
she  could  do  it 
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Come  direct  to  San 
Diego  over  the  new  San 
Diego  and  Arizona  Rail- 
way, operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  Rock  Island 
and  the  E.  P.  &  S.  W. 
Golden  State  Route,  and 
enjoy  a  daylight  ride 
through  magnificent 
Carriso  Gorge  and  Old 
Mexico. 


Th:3  booklet  tells 
a  wonderful  story 
about  San  Diego, 
California.  Sign  the 
coupon  and  get  it 
free  by  return  mail. 


SWIFT  impulses  for  hap- 
piness—  an  enjoyment 
of  life  that  brims  over — are 
Nature's  gifts  to  everyone  a- 
like  at  San  Diego,  California. 

Year-'roundsunshine,spark- 
ling  breezes  from  the  blue 
ocean,  and  miles  of  rose-gar- 
landed homes  add  new  charm 
to  each  day's  interests  for  100, 
000  busy  residents  of  this  de- 
lightful seashore  city,  and 
thousands  of  seasonal  guests. 

Commerce,  shipping,  horti- 
culture— the  broad  activities 
of  a  fast-growing  communi- 
ty— many  social  diversions 
and,  for  every  week  in  the 
year,  new  and  fascinating  re- 
creations of  land  and  ocean, 
make  this  city  ideal  for  your 
permanent  home. 

Away  from  heat  and  cold, 
you'll  find  each  day  a  new 
delight,  among  hospitable 
friends,  at 

Lalirornia 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB 

300  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  San  Diego,  California. 
Gentlemen :  I  should  like  to  read  your  fascinating  story  of  San 
Diego,  California.  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 
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"BATTLING  SIKI"  AS  A  DARK  CLOUD  ON  THE  HORIZON 


A  BLACK  MAX  FR0:M  AFRICA,  stout  of  heart,  skilful 
in   the  use  of  his  hands,   and   strong  of  body,   lately 
administered  a  distinet  jolt  to  the  foundations  of  the 
world  as  it  is  to-day.     He  was  a  Senegalese,  a  native  of  one  of 
the  French  provinces,   and  he  beat  Georges  Carpentier,   the 
heaA"j"weight  champion  of  Europe,  fighting  with  him  on  an  equal 
footing,  man  to  man  and  pound  to  pound.     The  prestige  of  the 
white  race,  in  danger  now  as  never  before  in  recent  history,  what 
with  the  victories  of  the  Turks  and  the  growing  unrest  among 
the  subject  Mohammedan  nations  of  Asia,  is  threatened  by  the 
\nctory  of  "Battling  Siki,"  ne>v  middleweight  champion  of  the 
world  and  hea^'^■weight  champion  of  Europe.     "That  national 
or  racial  prestige  should  be  affected  by  a  bout  of  fisticuffs  may 
seem  a  preposterous  absurdity,"  gravely  observes  the  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Republican,  but  the  fact  remains,  ne\  ertheless, 
that  such  is  the  case.     Politically,  it  was  an  indiscretion  for 
France  to  incur  the  risk  of  such  a  ^•ictory,  believes  The  Repub- 
lican's editor,  and  the  match  would  probabl3'  have  been  avoided 
if  there  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  slightest  chance  of  such  an 
outcome  as  the  success  of  the  black  fighter.    A  good  many  com- 
mentators are  reminded  of  the  situation  in  our  own  country 
where  Harry  Wills,  an  outstanding  colored  boxer,  is  threatening 
to  deprive  Mr.  Jack  Dempsey,  world's  champion  heavyweight, 
of  his  title.     Dempsey  beat  Carpentier,  of  course,  but  Dempsey 
was  much  the  larger  man,  and  the  general  view  in  France  was 
,  that  Carpentier  was  unbeatable,  except  by  such  superior  size  and 
-  weight  as  he  encountered  when  he  met  the  American  champion. 
Siki,  weighing  but  half  a  pound  more  than  his  opponent,  bat- 
tered the  Frenchman  into  unconsciousness,  and  "what  gives  the 
match  special  significance,"  points  out  The  Republican  editorial 
writer,  "is  that  it  makes  Siki  champion  of  Africa,  the  more  %"irile 
nations  of  which  are  already  rather  upset  by  the  war." 
!       French  sport  A\Titers  in  general  are  more  interested  in  the 
pugiUstic  side  of  the  fight,  as  are  most  of  our  own  commentators, 
than  they  are  in  racial  and  international  complications,  but  sev- 
eral of  them  are  reminded  that  France  has  a  Aast  subject  popula- 
tion of  black  people  who  may  make  trouble  if  they  lose  their 
attitude  of  respectful  admiration  for  the  white  man.     Prestige 
rather  than  force,  it  is  pointed  out.  is  the  power  by  which  the 
colonies  are  ruled.     To  have  to  rule  bj'  force  would  be  costly, 
wasteful,  and  difficult,   if  not  impossible.     The  same  general 
situation  faces  England,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,   Italy.     The 
blacks  in  the  British  and  ItaUan  colonies  are  largely  Mohamme- 
dan, and  already,  in  many  places,  thej'  are  disaffected  by  the 
AlUed  governments'  differences  with  the  Turks.     The  news  of 
"batthng  Siki's"  victory  will  be  used  by  agitators  in  Egypt,  in 
India,  in  Africa,  and  in  numerous  islands  of  the  sea.     A  colored 
man  as  the  boxing  champion  of  Europe,  victor  over  the  French- 
man who  had  thoroughlj-  beaten  the  best  men  that  England 
had  to   bring   against   him,    is   a  matter  hkely   to  cause  many 
serious  thoughts  in  the  chancelleries  of  England  as  well  as  in 
those  of  France.     These  views  are  summed  up  by  the  editorial 
writer  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  who  reaches  the  same  gen- 
eral conclusions  as  are  reached  by  several  of  the  surprizing  num- 
ber of  editorial  ^\Titcrs  in  the  United  States  who  have  been  moved 
to  comment  on  the  recent  French  boxing  contest.     The  Spring- 
field editor  observes: 

Even  in  civilized  countries  such  matters  are  taken  more  seri- 
ously then  they  deserve,  and  the  defeat  of  British  boxers  by 
Carjjentier  has  inspired  grave  reflections  on  national  stamina. 
It  can  readily  be  understood  that  among  primitive  peoples  even 
greater  importance  should  be  attached  to  physical  force.  In 
the  British  Empinit  lias  long  been  understood  that  to  expose  white 
prestige  to  the  danger  of  a  defeat  of  this  sort  is  undesirable, 


and  for  the  French  Empire  also  the  war  has  made  this  question 
serious. 

Before  the  war  France  had  but  70,000  native  troops,  all 
stationed  in  the  colonies.  By  the  new  military  program  the 
peace  Army  of  606,000  men  will  contain  lOO.OiX)  professional 
soldiers,  300,000  French  conscripts,  206.000  African  nati\es,  also 
conscripted,  many  of  whom  will  ser\'e  in  Europe.  During  the 
war  France  recruited  nearly  850,000  colored  warriors  and 
workers,  whose  war  experience  has  left  its  effects.  As  a  French 
writer  has  lately  pointed  out.  the  colonies  "sent  850.000  of  their 
most  vigorous  young  men  to  fight  militarism  in  Europe,  and  the 
sur\ivors  have  brought  back  the  infection  to  their  native  land." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  he  says.  ' '  we  were  regarded  as  invin- 
cible masters."  Then  came  the  demand  for  them  to  come  to 
Europe  and  save  French  civilization:  "Flattered  and  courted  by 
white  women,  written  up  and  flattered  by  the  press,  jollied  and 
flattered  by  our  politicians,  is  it  strange  that  they  believed  they 
had  arrived?  They  ceased  to  regard  white  Frenchmen  as  un- 
questionably superiors.  Our  military  glories  no  longer  dazzle 
them."  Were  they  not  told  daily  that  they  were  the  equals,  if 
not  the  superiors,  of  the  most  valiant  French  troops?  Then  came 
the  occupation  of  Germany  by  colored  troops:  "We  fancied  that 
we  could  thus  humiliate  the  barbarians,  forgetting  that  we  were 
at  the  same  time  humiliating  the  entire  white  race."  By  that 
measure,  he  thinks,  "we  have  probablj-  prepared  the  way  for 
lynch  law  in  our  colonies." 

The  permeation  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Africa  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans  of  the  World  War,  reenforced 
yearly  from  the  20('),000  called  up  everj'  year  for  training  in  the 
most  up-to-date  military  science,  is  of  serious  import  for  France 
and  for  the  world.  Africa  is  being  educated  for  war  when  its 
paramount  need  is  to  be  educated  in  the  works  of  peace.  And 
if  the  Senegalese  and  others  thus  trained  are  already  ceasing  "to 
regard  white  Frenchmen  as  unquestionably  superiors,"  the  easy 
and  o\erwhelming  defeat  by  the  "black  leopard"  of  such  a  boxer 
as  France  may  not  in  a  century  again  be  able  to  produce  can  not 
be  considered  a  good  thing  for  the  French  Empire. 

High  praise  must  be  given,  howe\'er,  to  the  sportsmanship  of 
the  Paris  crowd,  which  after  recovering  from  its  first  dismay 
would  not  tolerate  anything  that  savored  of  unfair  play  or  a  de- 
cision on  a  technicality,  and  ended  by  transferring  to  the  victor  the 
enthusiastic  regard  which  the  fallen  idol  of  France  had  forfeited. 

Among  the  large  amount  of  editorial  and  sporting  comment 
along  the  same  general  line  as  that  taken  by  The  Republican's 
editor,  the  observation  is  common  that  the  results  of  this  fight 
in  Fraiice  wiU  be  heard  from  among  a  number  of  different  nations 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  fact  that  the  new  champion 
has  a  war  record  as  creditable  as  has  the  ex-  "Idol  of  the  French 
pubhc"  whom  he  knocked  out  is  a  point  which  has  its  effect 
everywhere.  Siki  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  in  the  Great  War, 
and  a  number  of  special  citations.  In  physical  bravery,  involving 
risk  of  life,  he  stands  out  as  the  compeer  of  Carpentier,  whose  own 
record  in  the  war  has  been  cited  so  frequently  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  oiu-  own  ]Mr.  Dempsey.  The  American  champion,  as  nu- 
merous American  Legion  papers  recall,  was  employed  in  a  shipj-ard 
throughout  the  war,  while  Carpentier  risked  his  hfe  at  the  front. 

The  French  sporting  public,  in  a  way  which  calls  forth  praises 
in  many  quarters  for  its  fairness,  has  unreservedly  transferred 
its  admiration  and  affection  to  the  new  champion.  An  attempt 
by  the  judges  at  the  big  fight  which  brought  victory  to  the  black 
to  give  the  decision  to  Carpentier  on  an  alleged  foul  roused  wide- 
spread indignation.  It  was  plain  that  there  had  been  no  foul, 
that  Siki  had  won  honestly,  said  the  reporters  at  the  ringside, 
and  that  an  attempt  was  made,  for  political  reasons,  to  rob  him 
of  his  triumph.  At  the  same  time,  sporting  spirit  aside,  these 
political  considerations  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  The  editor 
of  the  Boston  Globe  sums  up  this  phase  of  the  matter  in  the 
following  editorial: 

Some  knockouts  are  heard  round  the  world.  The  last  blow 
administered  to  M.  Georges  Carpentier  by  Siki,  the  Senegalese, 
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and  you're  away 


You  step  on  the  accelerator,  a  lively  stream 
of  vaporized  Texaco  Gasoline  shoots  into  the 
cylinders,  and  you're  away! 

The  car  fairly  leaps  forward  because  of  the 
quick  pick-up  of  the  volatile  gas. 

The  volatile  quality  of  Texaco  Gasoline  en- 
ables the  complicated  mechanism  of  pistons, 
valves,  levers,  rods  and  cams  to  function  with 
the  maximum  power  as  the  engineer  planned: — 
and  to  do  it  immediately  at  your  touch. 

Make  your  next  fill  at  a  Texaco  pump,  any- 
where. You  will  buy  a  new  enjoyment  of  your 
car,  a  livelier,  more  responsive,  more  powerful 
car,  that  will  obey  you  instantly  and  wholly  and 
carry  you  considerably  further  for  each  gallon 
used. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A. 

Texaco  Petroleum  Products 

TEXACO  GASOLINE 

TTie  VOLATILE  Gas 
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Run  it  with 
Texaco  Gasoline 


Save  it  with 
Texaco  Motor  Oil 


GASOLINE 


MOTOR  OILS 
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Archt.  Geo.  B.  Rhelnfrank.  Toledo,  O..  secured  tKi'! 
charinin^  effect  on  C-  M-  Brown  s  Home,  Auburn.  Ind  . 
with  "CREO-DIPT"  Special  Thatch  Roof  and  24  inch 
Wide  Exposure  Silver  Cray  Shingles  on  side. 


"CREO-DIPT"  Thatch  Roofs  are  made  possible  by  our  ingenious 
method  of  sawins  the  thick  ends  of  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles 
in  wavy  lines  so  that  workmen  can  lay  in  accordance  with  our  in- 
structions and  details.  All  roof  lines  are  softened-  there  are  no 
sharp  angles.  The  curved  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  are 
bent  by  us  lengthwise  and  crosswise  to  meet  specifications. 

The  architectur  1  possibilities  are  unlimited  and  the  elTects  secured   exceed  the 

charm  of  the  original   English  Thatch.       If  you  are  interested  in   this  tj^pe  of 

roof,  write  for  special  book  of  "CREO-DIPT"  Thatch  Roofs. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel,  send  6c  to  cover  postage  for 
Portfolio  of  Fifty  Large  Photographs  of  Homes  by  prominent  Architects 
as  well  as  color  samples.  Ask  about  our  special  Thatchj-J  CREO- 
DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  for  Thatched  Roof  effect:  24  in.  Dixie  V^'hite 
Side  Walls  for  the  true  Colonial  W  hite  effect. 

1034  Oliver  Street  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities.     Many  Lumber  Dealers  Carry  Standard  Colors  in  Stock. 
Plant    t  Minnesota  Transfer,  St.  Paul,  for  western  distributors. 


PortPoJio 
<y  Homes 


CREO-DIPT 

Stained  Shingles 
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ROUGH  metals, ^voods  and  fabrics  are  transformed 
;  into  jrraccfiil  motor  c-ars  by  the  many  machines  of 
the  automobile  factory.  And  because  dependable  power 
is  essential  in  every  phase  of  such  carefully  planned 
production,  scores  of  manufacturers  of  automobiles 
and  motor  car  equipment  operate  their  plants  with 
Bobbins  &  Myers  Motors.  Wherever  machinery  is  to  be 
driven  by  electricity,  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  provide 
lon;r,  untroubled  service.  Power  problems  can  be  sim- 
plified by  a  survey  of  the  records  established  by  R\M 
Motors  in  similar  work.  Upon  request  we  will  gladly 
send  a  list  of  R&M  installations  in  your  vicinity. 

Rdtif  Motors  arc  made  for  all  icrx-ices;  sizes 
range  from,  IIU)  to  luu  horscpou-er,  iytclusive 

THE  ROBBIN-S  &  MYERS  COMPANY 
SpriDgSeld,  Obio   ■   Brantford,  Ontario 

Hobblns  &.  Myers 

Motors  and  Tans 
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is  reverberating  wherever  the  skins  of  some 
folk  are  darker  than  the  skins  of  others. 
By  this  time  runners  in  the  jungles  of 
Africa  are  spreading  the  news  that  the  idol 
of  France  was  jarred  from  his  pedestal  by  a 
blow  from  a  native  son  of  the  Dark 
Continent. 

The  new  light  hea^n,-weight  champion 
feels  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms,  at  least 
to  fight  promoters.  He  is  willing  to  appear 
in  America  for  a  consideration  of  1,100,000 
francs  net,  exclusive  of  the  income  tax.  His 
pictures  have  been  in  all  the  papers;  the 
cables  carry  daily  reports  of  what  he  does 
and  says.  His  position  is  made  more  prom- 
inent by  his  complexion,  because,  whether 
he  wishes  to  have  it  so  or  not,  his  ^'ietory 
over  a  white  man  has  given  a  new  turn  to 
the  race  question. 

The  knockout  of  the  PYench  champion 
comes  at  a  time  when  a  series  of  blows  from 
Turkish  fists  are  being  imprinted  on  the 
ruddy  countenance  of  John  Bull  himself. 
The  Turks  are  hailed  by  the  millions 
further  East  as  belonging  with  them.  The 
situation  at  the  Dardanelles  is  being  felt  in 
India  and  beyond,  where  the  natives  are 
deeply  conscious  of  antagonism  to  white 
interlopers  from  the  West. 

Thinking  of  Siki,  sporting  circles  are 
asking  for  a  White  Hope,  just  as  Europeans 
are  wondering  who  will  block  the  way  if  the 
Eastern  tide  begins  to  roll  over  the  Balkans. 

The  white  monopoly  of  force  seems  to 
have  had  its  day.  If  white  folks  are  to 
hold  their  supremacy,  they  must  find  a 
basis  which  knockouts  wiU  not  disturb. 

The  fact  that  numbers  of  the  Senegalese 
are  in  Europe  interests  an  editorial  WTiter 
on  the  Detroit  News.  He  recalls  German 
reports  of  the  ferocitj'  of  the  French 
Colonial  troops,  and  heads  his  editorial 
"Georges  Could  Say  It  All."  His  remarks 
are  in  humorous  vein,  but  any  reader,  by 
comparing  the  atows  quoted  from  the 
Boston  and  Springfield  papers,  can  supply 
a  moral  much  like  that  drawn  by  more 
serious  commentators.  This  cheerful  edi- 
torial runs: 

When  Georges  Carpentier,  with  a  flat 
nose  and  other  disfiguring  tokens,  went  to 
sleep  on  the  floor,  France  realized  she  had 
made  a  great  mistake.  All  the  plaints  of 
international  humanitarians,  of  the  black 
troops  themselves,  had  been  unavailing; 
the  Senegalese  remained,  the  mercenaries 
of  conquest  peopling  a  troubled  Europe 
and  exciting  resentment  and  apprehension. 

Siki,  the  mauling  Senegalese,  says  he 
trains  on  hard  liquor  and  is  a  bad  man. 
Without  any  doubt  he  must  be.  Even  the 
most  conserAative  accounts  describe  Car- 
pentier's  face  as  looking  like  the  result  of  a 
surgical  clinic  by  eager  but  inexpert  stu- 
dents. It  seems  only  yesterday  that  W  K. 
Kelsey  described  the  jaunty  Georges  boule- 
varding  his  smiling  way  through  devoted 
Parisian  throngs.  The  Derapsey  affair  had 
been  long  forgotten. 

Then  cAme  this  bad  man  from  Africa. 
He  learned  the  white  man's  way  He 
learned  boxing.  He  learned  to  drink  hard 
liquor.  He  learned  something  of  the  fat 
rewards  the  public  puts  up  for  a  good 
mauling  contest  between  heavies.  So  the 
bad  man  from  Africa  left  the  cabarets  long 
enough  to  lean  heavily  against  Georges  and 
smack  him  for  a  goal  while  with  his  other 


hand  he  tore  away  reputation,  honors  and 
pulchritu(h>  at  ono  fell  swoop. 

Tlic  ])rofjrossiA'e  (>l('inont  in  Franco  wlio 
so  carnostly  d«'])l()r('  tho  oni])l()yin('nt  l)y 
their  coimtry  of  tlic  bhick  tro()])s  can  not 
do  hotter  than  mend  (Jeorgos  and  send  liim 
to  the  Chamber  to  present  their  case. 
Anything:  Carpontior  can't  say  about  tho 
ferocity  and  menace  of  the  Senetjak'se  can 
be  left  unsaid. 

A  larger  moral  is  found  in  tlio  Siki  tri- 
umph by  tlie  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  He  recalls  another  black  who 
lately  won  honor  in  P'rance.  "This  has 
been  a  gi-eat  year  for  the  negro  in  Paris," 
lie  writes: 

First  the  Goncourt  Academy  of  littera- 
teurs astounded  the  Parisian  world  of  let- 
ters by  giving  the  Goncourt  Prize  for  the 
best  novel  of  the  year  to  "Batouala,"  tho 
work  of  Rene  Maran,  a  full-blooded  negro. 
There  was  little  consolation  for  the  Cau- 
casian race  in  this  award.  The  father  of 
Maran  was  a  native  of  Martinique,  tho 
mother  of  Guadeloupe.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  born  at  Bordeaux,  France,  and  had 
gained  his  African  experiences  upon  which 
his  book  was  based  while  serWng  in  the 
French  colonial  offices  in  Central  Africa. 
But  his  book  was  an  outspoken  criticism  of 
French  officialdom  and  was  in  effect  a  plea 
on  behalf  of  his  dark  and  subject  brethren. 

Now,  on  a  ditferent  level  of  culture,  but 
one  hardly  less  interesting  to  the  white 
race,  it  would  seem,  and  one  for  which  the 
white  race  has  certainly  laid  down  the  rules 
of  competition,  Siki,  the  Senegalese,  pounds 
his  way  to  triumph.  That  large  portion  of 
Paris  which  was  present  seems  to  have  ap- 
plauded the  resixlt  with  complete  imparti- 
ality, turning  against  its  hero  of  its  own 
color  with  that  cheerful  fickleness  which 
seems  to  be  the  trait  of  most  crowds  with- 
out regard  to  nationality. 

Is  there  any  moral  for  the  white  man  or 
the  black  man  in  America.''  The  double 
achievement  rather  silences  those  extreme 
advocates  of  white  supremacy  who  assert 
that  the  negro  belongs  inevitably  in  a  lowly 
walk  of  life.  It  supports  those  friends  of 
the  negro  who  ask  that  he  have  a  free 
chance  to  develop  in  those  cases  of  unmis- 
takable talent  of  which  Rene  Maran  is  a 
clear  example. 

Siki  wiU  shortly 'come  to  this  country 
to  harvest  in  the  large  pm*ses  that  will  be 
liis  for  the  gathering,  a  fact,  perhaps, 
which  helps  to  account  for  the  columns  of 
pubhcity,  much  of  it  cabled  over  at  a 
considerable  cost  per  word,  which  is 
appearing  in  the  American  press.  It  is 
reported  that  the  colored  boxer  resembles, 
with  great  closeness,  both  the  gorilla  and 
the  leopard.  One  newspaper  writer  cas- 
ually throws  out  the  phrase  "the  Senegalese 
from  St.  Louis,"  without  explaining  just 
how  he  got  that  way.  Another  ^vriter, 
mentioning  that  "Siki,  the  Significant" 
will  soon  be  among  us,  suggests  that  it 
■will  be  well  for  the  colored  boxer  to  modify 
his  customary  Parisian  beha%'ior  while  in 
New  York,  under  penalty  of  some  "stormy 
protests."  The  boxing  promoter  who  is 
bringing  Siki  over  made  a  wise  move  in 
selecting  an  American  colored  fighter. 
Kid  Norfolk,  as  Siki's  first  opponent, 
beheves  this  writer.  Thus  we  may  mini- 
mize any  danger  to  white  prestige  at 
any  rate. 
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ANN  products  are  sold  direct  to 
the  user.  For  the  most  part, 
these  articles  are  made  up  on  special  order.  The  Mann 
business  is  the  application  of  the  custom-tailor-principle 
to  office  stationery  and  appliances!  You  get  exactly 
what  you  want — not  the  nearest  thing  to  it  in  stock! 

For  seventy-four  years,  the  [Mann  idea  has  been  to 
manufacture  products  of  as  high  a  quality  as  possible. 
That  aim  was  and  is  our  sole  consideration. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  blank 
books,  loose-leaf  ledgers,  letterheads, 
check  books,  or  any  of  the  many  prod- 
ucts we  make,  you  can  always  be  certain 
of  obtaining  the  utmost  in  quality  and 
workmanship  if  it  bears  the  ^Iann  name. 
Our  service  includes  supplying  complete 
information  on  office  equipment,  system, 
etc.  Specimens  and  prices  of  Mann 
products  are  always  gladly  submitted, 
without  obligation. 

WILLIAM    MANN    COMPANY 
529     M.IRKET     STREET 

PHIL.^DELPHIA,     PA. 
New  York  Office,  261  Broadway  Established  1848 
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WHO  IS  "THE  GREATEST  PITCHER  IN  BASEBALL  HISTORY?^ 


Jim  Henry's  Column 


Wc  dorit 
pay  thetn ! 

Suspicious  as  it  may  seem,  we  don't  pay 
a  cent  to  those  friends  of  yours  who 
buttonhole  you  ^n  the  sUghtest  provoca- 
tion and  sing  the  glories  of  the  modern 
Mennen  shave. 

Believe  me,  theirs  is  a  purely  voluntan,' 
enthusiasm.  Sort  of  a  natural  outpouring 
of  grateful  souls,  relieved  of  the  barbarities 
of  the  prehistoric  shave. 

If  you  have  been  initiated  into  the 
Mennen  fraternity,  you  know  the  feeling. 

If  }'ou  are  stiU  hovering  on  the  outskirts 
of  our  charmed  brotherhood,  I  wish  I 
could  describe  for  you  the  smoothness — 
the  mildness — the  benevolent  after-glow 
on  your  skin — the  incomparable  luxur\-  of 
a  seance  with  Mennen's.    But  it's  like 
trying  to  paint  a  word  picture  of  the 
magnificence  of  an  .\lpine  sunset  to  a 
man  who  has  never  enjoyed  one.     That's 
what  licks  me.    I  can't  write  literature. 

My  most  successful  method  is  to  induce 
several  thousand  men  a  week  to  pr>- 
themselves  loose  from  a  dime  for  m\' 
demonstrator  tube. 

When  they  watch  that  tiny  smudge  of 
cream  whip  up  into  a  billow  of  lather — - 
when  they  pack  in  three  times  the  usual 
water  (hot  or  cold) — and  then  when 
they  guide  their  collective  razor  in  its 
downward  flight  over  a  pasture  of  brush 
■with  all  its  meanness  removed — the>'  ex- 
perience the  grand  awakening!     After 
that  the}'  belong! 

Now  honestly,  if  Mennen's  Sha\'ing 
Cream  is  only  half  as  wonderful  as  I  have 
indicated  in  my  amateurish  way,  isn't 
it  worth  a  ten  cent  piece  to  tr>-  it? 
Admitting  that  3'our  better  judgment 
counsels  caution  in  financial  matters, 
doesn't  your  intuition  tell  you  that 
Mennen's  must  have  something  you  are 
missing? 

Decide  to  take  the  plunge  today. 
Incidentally,  I  want  you  to  tn,-  ]\Iennen 
Talcum  for  Men.    But  don't  use  it  only 
after  shaving.    Tr>'  it  on  your  body  after 
a  bath.     Refreshing  as  a  rub  down. 
Keeps  3'ou  cool.     Prevents  clothes  from 
sticking. .  And  it's  neutral  in  tone — 
doesn't  sKow! 

I'll  send  botn  tor  the  one  dime. 

fj       {Mennen  Salesman)  Vf 

n^w/^RK.  n.j.  vj.s.A 


THE  person  who  tries  to  settle  that 
question  is  in  for  a  lot  of  trouble,  ad- 
mits a  man  who  ne%^ertheless  has  lately 
tried  to  settle  it.  He  brings  science,  mathe- 
matics, prophecy,  decimal  fractions  and 
other  matters  to  bear  on  the  problem,  and 
admits  he  may  not  have  the  right  answer. 
He  observes  in  introducing  the  subject: 
"  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  merely  a  personal 
opinion,  an  opinion  backed  up  by  a  lot  of 
thought  and  figuring,  but  an  opinion  none 
the  less."  He  expects,  he  readily  admits, 
to  stand  corrected  and  criticized,  if  not 
more  harshly  dealt  with,  by  fans  all  over 
the  country,  for,  he  avers,  "to  pick  the 
greatest  pitcher  of  major  league  history  is' 
about  as  easy  a  task  as  to  name  the  greatest 
^Titer  or  painter  or  inventor."  The  man 
who  undertakes  this  difficult  task,  J.  C. 
Kofoed,  goes  at  it  in  this  way  in  the  pages  of 
The  Baseball  Magazine  (New  York) : 

It  is  easy  enough  to  eliminate  those  who 
do  not  figure  among  the  really  great  ones 
of  baseball  histon,-.  The  leading  American 
and  Xational  League  pitchers  to-day  are 
]Mays,  Shocker,  Faber,  Coveleski,  Johnson, 
Jones,  Shawkey,  Rommel,  Alexander,  Reu- 
ther.  Cooper,  Grimes,  Doak,  Meadows, 
Rixey  and  Oeschger. 

They  are  all  stars,  every  one — but  do 
they  rate  up  "with  the  gn'^atest  of  all  time"? 
Let  us  glance  at  their  winning  averages,  for 
the  first  necessity  for  a  pitcher  is  to  win 
ball-games. 

Won    Lost 

IMays 139  76 

Shocker 80  46 

Faber 1-31  81 

Coveleski 128  80 

Johnson 320  214 

Jones 64  59 

Shawkev 126  89 

Rommel 23  29 

Bush 108  113 

Alexander ' 250  127 

Reuther 48  .34 

Cooper 142  112 

Grimes 78  03 

Doak 122  107 

JSIeadows 87  108 

Rixey 106  122 

Oeschger 65  71 

Nehf 102  65 

Bagbv 119  SO 

Dauss 149  131 

To  capture  a  hundred  ball-games  in  the 
big  leagues  is  a  feat  that  does  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  one  pitcher  in  several  dozen.  It 
is  a  badge  of  houor,  but  it  is  not  an  indica- 
tion that  the  hurler  in  question  is  one  of  the 
mighty. 

Of  the  twenty  stars  listed  above  tliirteen 
have  achieved  that  distinction,  and  all  of 
the  rest  will  probably  do  it  before  they 
reach  the  end  of  their  major  league  ropes. 
But  winning  one  hundred  games  is  not 
enough  to  get  a  man  in  the  Nirvana  of 
l)ileliing  l^liss. 

Two  hundred?  It  is  very  seldom  that 
a   t wirier  achieves  that  distinction. 

Three  luindred?  Now  wo  are  a]>proach- 
ing  the  limit.  Only  Alexander  in  the 
Xational  League  has  passed  the  double 
century,  and  Johnson  iu  the  American 
the  triple  century. 

So,  as  far  as  ^^^nning  games  are  con- 
cerned, the  moderns  have  only  two  men 
to  push  forward  for  premier  honors  in  the 
pitching  line. 


Of  course,  hedges  Air.  Kofoed,  in  con- 
sidering who  is  the  king-pin  pitcher  of  all 
time  he  has  not  only  taken  under  ad\'ise- 
ment  the  number  of  games  won.     For — 

The  durability  of  a  man  over  years;  his 
ability  to  pitch  in  many  games  each  season; 
his  intelligence,  mechanical  skill  (speed, 
curves  and  control);  his  interest  in  the 
game  and  his  ability  to  stimulate  the  morale 
of  his  team-mates  must  all  be  figured.  His 
ability  to  pitch  shut-outs  and  small-hit 
games  is  also  a  factor  not  to  be  disregarded. 

We  can  eliminate  most  of  the  current 
pitchers  on  the  ground  that  they  haven't 
won  enough  ball-games  to  be  considered 
in  the  running  for  the  title  of  "the  best." 
Carl  Mays,  the  imderslung  artist  of  the 
Yankees,  will  probablj-  pass  the  200  mark 
before  he  retires,  but,  tho  Carl  is  a 
pitcher  of  attainments,  he  can  not  rate  "with 
.Johnson  and  Alexander  at  their  best. 

Let  us  glance  back  at  the  span  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  see  who  are  the  out- 
standing pitchers  of  that  period.  There  are 
many. 

Johnson  and  Alexander,  of  course,  are 
rated  with  that  bunch.  Other  stars  who 
were  exclusively  of  that  period  were  Addie 
Joss,  Christy  Alathewson,  Eddie  Plank, 
Chief  Bender,  and  others  equally  famous. 
The  greatest  t"wirlers,  who  began  their 
careers  not  earlier  th  n  1900,  are: 

No. 

W.     L.    SO.  H.   1        2      3 

Christy  Mathewson  372  189  82  2  4  14  29 

Chief  Bender 214   116  37  1  3  8  14 

Eddie  Plank 321   185  69  0  5  14  22 

Miner  Brown 221    131  58  0  5  12  17 

Ed  Walsh 218   124  58  1  7  8  13 

Walter  Johnson. ...  320  214  94  1  8  15  28 

Grover  Alexander.  .  250  127  80  0  6  13  9 

These  are  the  two-  and  three-hundred 
game  winners  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
Going  back  into  the  dim  hinterlands  of 
baseball  history  before  1900  what  outstand- 
ing figures  do  we  find?  Air.  Kofoed  finds: 

A  lot  of  them.  Some  of  them  lap  over 
into  the  period  just  mentioned,  but  we  ■will 
classify  all  who  had  their  starts  before  1900 
as  being  in  the  one  group.  Unfortunately 
for  the  statistician,  figures  are  not  so  com- 
plete and  readily  obtainable  for  this  period, 
and  the  same  aeeuraoj'  does  not  exist. 
However,  we  will  plow  into  the  darkness, 
and  do  our  best.  Here  are  the  outstanding 
figures  of  the  pitching  peak : 

Won    Lost 

Cv  Young 508     311 

Jack  Chesbro 231      122 

Clarke  Griffith 239     154 

Al  Orth 201     180 

Rube  Waddell 209     133 

Joe  McGinnitv 244     136 

John  Clarkson 315     169 

*Chas.  Radbourne ....    153       61 

Kid  Nichols 317     172 

♦Tim  Keefe 191     102 

Amos  Rusie 247     144 

*  Not  complete  record. 

I  haven't  been  able  to  get  all  the  records 
of  shut-outs  and  small-hit  games  these 
pitchers  engaged  in,  but  from  1900  on  they 
did  as  follows: 


Shul-outs 

No-hit 

1 

9 

S 

Cy  Young 

61 

2 

2 

9 

17 

Jack  Chesbro. . 

34 

0 

3 

6 

12 

Clarke  Griffith . 

..  .  .    16 

0 

1 

3 

6 

Al  Orth 

33 

0 

1 

5 

12 

Rube  Waddell  . 

...    59 

0 

4 

12 

IS 

Joe  McGinnity 

...    47 

0 

3 

6 

13 

Let  us  cast  back  for  a  moment,  and  see 
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THE  TREAD  THAT  WRITES  "GOOD  WEAR" 


Wherever  you  are,  on 
highway  or  boulevard, 
look  for  the  signature 
of  the  clinging,  long- 
wearing  Goodyear 
AU-Wealher  Tread 


AW 

ASf> 

Ay  J.  / 

■■■/  >  <  /A 

h!th 


ft 

\  / 1 


i\ 


Spread  before  men's  eyes,  on  the  roads  of  all  the 
world,  is  the  record  of  Goodyear  popularity. 

You  will  find  it  on  city  pavements,  in  country 
lanes,  on  moimtain  passes  and  in  the  trails  of  far 
places. 

In  clear,  familiar  characters  the  All -Weather 
Tread  has  written  it  there. 

And  with  it,  it  has  written  also  a  story  of  ex- 
tremely efficient  service. 

No  one  can  look  at  that  deep,  clean-cut  Good- 
year imprint  and  not  realize  what  great  traction 
and  security  it  affords. 

No  one,  seeing  it  far-scattered  over  the  earth, 
can  mistake  in  what  overwhelming  regard  the 
Goodyear  Tire  is  held. 

Only  a  tire  that  consistently  delivers  profound 
satisfaction  to  its  users  can  win  and  hold  such 
regard. 

Only  a  tire  that  gives  great  and  economical  mile- 
age, and  performs  reliably  always,  can  deliver 
such  satisfaction. 

When  you  buy  tires,  buy  the  tire  that  through 
its  excellence  has  won  more  users  than  any  other 
kind. 

Buy  the  tire  with  the  tread  that  writes  "Good 
Wear." 

Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Copyright  1922,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Pubber  Cg..  Inc. 
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HATS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 


T>  UDDY  October  is  the 
-'-^  time  for  a  velour  or 
beaver  hat  —  at  the  "big 
game",  for  the  motor  trip 
or  "down  to  business". 

Berg  Velours,  Beavers 
and  Mixtures  made  by  the 
Sta-Shape  Process  have  the 
same  shape-retaining  qual- 
ities as  Berg  Felts. 

For  thoroughbred  style 
and  "qualit}'^  without  ex- 
travagance", ask  for  a  Berg. 

Velours  and  Beavers  $8  and  up 
Mixtures  $6  and  up 

At  men's  shops  the  nation  over 

F.  BERG  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Factory:  Orange,  N.J. ,  U.  S.  A 
QVMATY-iCilhnut  Extravaomwe 

REO.  U.  .S.  P.^T.  OFF. 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


who  are  the  outstanding  figures  of  those 
whom  we  have  been  considering.  In  the 
first  group,  Johnson  and  Alexander  are  the 
leaders.  In  the  second,  Mathewson,  un- 
doubtedly; Bender,  one  of  the  cagiest 
"monej-  pitchers"  that  ever  lived;  Plank, 
the  greatest  of  the  left-handers;  Brown, 
whose  mechanical  skill  was  marvelous,  and 
Walsh,  the  "Iron  Man,"  most  prominent 
of   spit-ballers. 

In  the  third  Hst  we  can  eliminate  all  of 
the  entrants.  They  were  stars  in  their 
day,  but  not  sufiieiently  great  to  break  by 
the  barriers  erected  by  their  competitors. 
In  the  final  listing  the  question  of  elimina- 
tion becomes  even  more  difficult. 

Orth,  the  eurveless  wonder,  can  be 
dropt,  for  his  record  of  \-ictories  doesn't 
hold  up  under  close  scrutiny.  So  can  Tim 
Keefe,  tho  he  was  a  pitcher  who  held 
up  his  end  for  years.  This  elimination  is 
no  disparagement  of  the  players  in  ques- 
tion. They  are  mereh^  in  competition  with 
the  super -wonders  of  the  hill,  and  all  of 
them  can  not  be  considered. 

Let  us  take  the  t^en  greatest — from  my 
^iew-point,  understand — and  see  if  we  pick 
from  them  the  man  who  should  be  cro"mied 
the  greatest  of  them  all. 
The  ten  are: 

Denton  T.  Young 
Christopher  IMathewson. 
Walter  Johnson. 
Grover  Alexander. 
Edward  Plank. 
John  Clarkson. 
George  Edward  Waddell. 
Amos  Rusie. 
Charles  Xichols. 
Charles  Radboume. 

SureW  comments  the  •RTiter,  no  one  can 
complain  that  class  is  lacking  in  this  hst. 
It  comprises  men  who  have  made  the 
greatest  baseball  history,  and  hard  as  it  is 
on  other  stars  being  eliminated,  they,  can 
find  no  complaint  in  having  been  passed 
up  in  favor  of  these  men.  However,  he 
goes  on: 

Let  us  see  how  we  can  cut  do^wn  this  list 
still  further  on  the  premises  I  made  a  while 
back.  Take  Radboume  first.  He  was  a 
giant,  a  tremendously  powerful  man.  with 
extraordinary  skill.  His  record  of  winning 
62  games  in  a  single  season  is  still  un- 
touched. It  probably  never  will  be  equaled. 
But  the  "Old  Hoss"  did  not  last  neariy  as 
long  in  the  big  leagues  as  some  of  the  others, 
and  in  his  last  few  seasons  he  was  not  so 
heavy  a  winner.  Besides,  he  was  not 
keenlj-  interested  in  baseball.  His  thoughts 
were  often  elsewhere.  On  his  record  of  1884 
he  might  be  considered  the  greatest  single- 
year  pitcher,  but  over  the  span  of  a  career 
he  must  step  down  in  favor  of  others. 

Then  there  was  Rube  Waddell.  From 
the  standpoint  of  sheer  "stuff"  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  his  equal  ever  e.xisted.  But  mentally 
the  Rube  was  a  child.  He  couldn't  be 
counted  on.  He  was  a  disturber  of  morale 
— and  for  those  reasons  alone  he  must  be 
counted  out. 

Amos  Rusie  possest  the  greatest  "smoke- 
ball"  big  league  fans  have  ever  seen — 
with  the  single  exception  of  Walter  John- 
son's. But  Rusie  was  a  hea^y  drinker,  a 
disregarder  of  team  discipline.  His  career 
was  a  remarkable  one,  but  it  was  equaled 
and  surpassed  by  several  others. 

Kid    Xichols    was    another    wonderful 


A  style  For 

every  man 


The  Vest 


Thit  panel  shovs 
the  Itnks  ttriee 
enlaroed.  \otice 
the  refinement  of 
Simmons    Chains. 


TN  their  wide  variet}- 
•^  of  link  designs,  Vest, 
Waldemar  and  Dickens 
are  Simmons  Chains  to 
suit  all  types  of  men 
and  to  accord  with  the 
dress  of  each.  Made  by 
the  special  Simmons 
process  of  drawing 
polished  gold,  green  gold 
or  PLATINUMGOLD 
over  a  less  expensive 
base — they  are  at  once 
beautiful,  durable  and 
reasonable  in  price.  At 
your  jeweler's. 

Prices  $4  to  $15 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  CO. 

Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

R.  F.  Simmons  Co. 

OF  Canada,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ontario 


smnons 


TTie  Baivel  8ai/» 


It'*  aSimmont 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

Bronze  Craftsmen  for   30  Years. — Free  Book  D 

The  Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 

MinneaF>olis.  Minnesota 

rFLORIDA-i 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
land.s  will  appeal  to  the  homcspeker,  who. 
whether  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  you  can  own  your  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BOARD  OF  TR.\DE, 
103  Trade  Avenue,  Fruitland  Park.  Florida. 


"ASKforHorlicks 

V.         The  ORIGINAL 


Safe 
Milk 


For  Infants 
&  Invalids 


NO  COOKING 

The  "Food  Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.     Ask  for  HORLICK'S. 
tt^  Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 
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Big  Business  Says: 

"Tlie  Burroughs 
Calculator 


does  our  w^ork  to  our  en- 
tire satisfaction— and  at 
a  much  low^er  initial  in- 
vestment" 

For  that  reason  alone 
it  v^ill  repay  any  bus- 
iness executive  to  have 
a  Burroughs  man  dem- 
onstrate the  Calculator 
to  him  personally. 


_m 

Adding.  Bookkeeping,  Calculating.  Billing 


Of) 

Here's  the 
Proof 

Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Chicago  — 

"Wc  consider  the  Burroughs 
Calculator  the  best,  considering 
speed,  accuracy,  durability  and 
price.  It  is  light,  has  few,  but 
strong,  working  parts  and  stands 
up  on  the  job.  We've  used  Bur- 
roughs Calculators  for  ten  years. 
We  began  with  10  and  now  have 
214." 

Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co., 
East  Pittsburgh  — 

"The  fact  that  we  are  using  a 
large  number  of  Burroughs  Cal- 
culators in  various  departments 
is  a  good  indication  that  they  are 
giving  satisfactory  service  under 
widely  varying  conditions." 

Park  &  Tilford, 
New  York  — 

"We  find  the  Burroughs  Cal- 
culator far  and  away  the  best 
machine  for  our  purposes." 

Thomas  G.  Plant, 
"Queen  Quality 
Shoes",   Boston  — 

"We  use  Burroughs  Calcu- 
lators in  our  various  depart- 
ments, principally  in  the  pay 
roll  and  cost  departments.  We 
find  them  indispensable  for  rapid 
and  accurate  calculations." 

Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  Brooklyn — ■ 

"Overwhelmingly  satisfactory. 
In  less  time,  with  less  help  and 
with  absolute  accuracy,  we  make 
out  the  pay  roll  for  our  3500 
employees  on  scheduled  time. 
No  more  night  work  and  eleventh- 
hour  hustle  and  bustle." 

Morgan  Sash  &  Door 

Co.,  Chicago  — 

"Burroughs  Calculators  have 
a  wide  range  of  use  in  our  organ- 
ization— from  simple  extension 
to  figuring  discounts,  pay  rolls 
and  costs,  estimate  checking  and 
auditing  invoices.  We  appre- 
ciate Burroughs'  interest  and 
Burroughs 'r  prompt  service." 

Right  in 
Your  Town 

There  is  probably  a  Burroughs 
office  near  you — listed  in  your 
telephone  book  under  "Bur- 
roughs". If  you  don't  find  it, 
mail  the  coupon. 

Use  this  Coupon 


Burroughs    Adding    Machine  Co, 
6092   Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

□  Please  send  a  Burroughs  represent- 
ative to  demonstrate  the  profitable 
application  of  the  Burroughs  Calculator 
to  our  figuring. 

I     [  RetaUer       [^  Jobber       [^  Mfr. 

Name , 


Address  ... 
Line  of  Business .  . 
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says  so,  it 
must  be  so 
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No  law  of  limitations 

blocks  justice  in 

this  case 


All  the  way  from  Walla  Walla  comes  a 
communication  that  we  believe  holds  some 
interest  for  the  general  smoking  public. 
At  least,  it  gave  us  'a  thrill  which  we  want 
to  pass  on  if  possible. 

Walla  Walla  County 
County  Attorney's  Office 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Sirs: 

If  a  gentleman  owes  a  debt  he  pays  it.  or,  lackmg 
the  ability  to  do  so,  he  at  least  admits  that  he  owes  it. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  indebted  to  you,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  have  made  no  acknowledg- 
ment; counting  from  the  time  that  the  obligation 
was  first  incurred  it  has  long  since  been  outlawed, 
but  then  it  has  been  a  continuing  obligation,  and 
the  statute  of  limitations  does  not  run  against  a 
debt  of  honor. 

I  Was  past  fifty  when  I  first  knew  the  assuaging 
balm  of  the  great  god 
Nicotine  and  for  a  year  or 
two  I  floundered  around 
among  all  sorts  of  brands  of 
tobacco  before  I  found  the 
right  one  and  settled  down. 
Now  when  my  friends  ask 
for  a  pipeful  I  hand  over 
my  pouch  and  they  say 
"Edgeworth?"  and  I  grin 
and  say  "uh-huh." 

As  I  write,  a  pipeful  of 
Edgeworth  is  going  up  in 
smoke,  and  for  that 
reason  1  feel  a  little 
more  kindly  towards 
my  fellow  man. 

With  best  wishes,  I 
am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  A.  J.  Gillis. 


As  you  see,  it 
isn't  so  much  that 
another  smoker  has 
found  that  Edge- 
worth  just  suits  his  taste  as  it  is  that  this 
veteran  prosecuting  attorney  'way  out  in  Walla 
Walla  should  postpone  duties  to  his  State,  his 
family,  and  his  private  affairs  to  sit  down  and 
write  us  a  note  of  appreciation. 

We  liked  his  letter  and  are  proud  of  the 
tobacco  that  inspired  him  to  write  it.  Al- 
most every  mail  brings  us  grateful  letters  from 
Kdgeworth  smokers — unsolicited  and  unex- 
pected. 

If  you  aren't  an  Edgeworth  smoker,  we  want 
to  put  you  in  a  position  to  qualify  as  one. 
We  should  like  to  send  you  free — generous 
helpings  of  both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Just  jot  your  name  and  address  down  on 
a  postal  and  we  will  send  the  samples  immedi- 
ately. If  you  will  also  include  the  name  and 
address  of  your  tobacco  dealer,  we  shall  ap- 
preciate your  courtesy. 

Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed  are  packed  in  small,  pocket- 
size  packages,  in  handsome  tin  humidors,  and 
various  handy  in-between  sizes. 

For  the  free  samples  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  2ist  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


heaver  who  stayed  under  the  big  top  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  for  half  of  those  seasons 
turned  in  more  than  thirty  \ictories  a  year. 
So,  too,  was  Grover  Alexander,  who  is 
stepping  along  toward  the  end  of  his  career. 
Aleck  the  Great's  curve  ball  was  one  of  the 
finest  that  ever  scintillated  in  baseball, 
but  he  slipt  in  three  of  his  seasons,  and 
his  length  of  ser\ice  has  been  often  sur- 
passed. So  Alexander  and  Nichols  must 
step  aside  in  this  comparison. 

Eddie  Plank,  it  must  be  said,  was  the 
greatest  and  most  valuable  southpaw  of 
them  all.  He  scored  over  three  hundred 
■victories,  and  w^as  a  steady,  reliable,  sober 
man.  His  single  flaw  was  his  lack  of 
strength.  He  was  no  iron  man.  To  a 
certain  extent  he  had  to  be  carried  along — 
rested  between  games.  Were  left-handers 
only  being  considered.  Plank  would  be 
awarded  the  diadem  without  question. 
But  even  he  has  been  surpassed  by  several 
other  pitchers. 

I  have  hesitated  a  long  while  over  John 
Clarkson.  In  his  day  and  generation  he 
was  the  greatest  of  the  great.  His  five- 
year  record  from  1885-89,  when  he  won  204 
games,  an  average  of  over  40  a  season,  is 
one  that  can  not  be  overlooked.  Twice  in 
that  period  he  won  more  than  50  games. 
For  the  three  succeeding  years  his  record 
of  wins  was  26-20-25.  Yet,  with  all  his 
wonderful  deeds,  I  can  not  belie^  e  that  he 
was  a  better  man  than  Young  and  JNIathew- 
son  and  Walter  Johnson. 

It  is  to  these  three,  then,  in  my  mind, 
that  the  question  of  supremacy  narrows 
down.  Their  names  have  no  superiors  in 
baseball. 

It  is  hardest  of  all  to  make  the  differen- 
tiation here.  Can  one  say  that  the  slinger 
of  thunderbolts,  Walter  Johnson,  who  won 
most  of  his  triumphs  with  a  hopelessly 
mediocre  clulj,  is  not  the  greatest?  Can 
one  intimate  that  the  master  of  brain  and 
brawn,  the  inventor  of  the  "Fadeway" — 
Christy  ]Mathewson — is  not  the  peer  of 
them  all?  Is  it  right  to  place  Cy  Young 
beneath  these  two? 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that 
a  pitcher's  principal  asset  is  the  winning  of 
ball  games.  That  is  the  only  reason  why 
he  is  sent  out  there  to  the  hiU.  In  this 
respect  the  first  and  foremost  one,  too,  Cy 
Young,  has  never  had  an  equal  and  prob- 
ably never  will  have  one.  Great  as  are 
the  records  of  Mathewson  and  Johnson,  in 
this  respect  they  fail  to  equal  that  of 
l)onderous  Cy. 

Years     Gai7ies     Av.  Per 
Won  Year 

Young 22  508  23 . 1 

Mathewson...      16  382  23.8 

Johnson 15  320  21.3 

Mathewson  threatened  Young's  record, 
but  he  slipt  when  six  years  behind.  John- 
son is  on  his  sixteenth  season,  but  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  even  his  tremendous 
powers  will  not  carry  him  that  far. 

Cy  was  not  inertly  an  iron  man  over  a 
span  of  years;  he  worked  in  more  full  games 
a  season  than  cither  of  his  illustrious  o]>- 
ponents. 

Games  Per  Year 

Young 37 . 7 

Matty 37.4 

Johnson 35.6 

Also,  his  winning  average  of  .620  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Mathewson's,  and  some  20 
points  higher  than  Walter  .Johnson's. 

Cy  has  pitched  three  no-hit  games  in  his 


long  career,  as-  eomjared  with  two  for 
Mathewson  and  one  fo    Johnson. 

As  a  shut-out  artist  Young  rated  with 
the  best,  but  his  average  in  this  line  is 
slightly  below  that  of  Jc  ^nson,  who  is  the 
unquestioned  shut-out  k  \g. 

So  far  as  sheer  mechanical  ability  and 
sober  steadiness  goes  there  is  little  to  choose 
among  the  three  men.  They  are  aU  of 
extraordinary  common  sense;  men  who 
were  ne^'er  night-hawks  and  who  never  gave 
anything  but  their  best  to  the  teams  they 
represented. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  due  to  his 
number  of  ^ictories,  his  iron-man  feats,  and 
his  sUght  edge  in  one  or  two  other  depart- 
ments of  play  that  Denton  Tecumseh 
Young  has  proven  himself  the  greatest 
pitcher  of  all  time. 


I 


THAT  TERRIBLE  COMBAT,  TO  A  DRAW, 
BETWEEN  DEMPSEY  AND  WILLS 

/^HAJMPION  pugiUsts,  for  a  number  of 
^^  reasons,  not  excluding  financial  ones, 
desire  to  remain  champions  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  therefore  battles  that  reaUy  en- 
danger such  important  titles  as  "Cham- 
pion Hea^-yw eight  Boxer  of  the  World" 
are  few  and  far  between.    There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  such  contests,  for  talk,  as 
repeated  by   the  newspapers,   constitutes 
pubUeity  both  for  "champs"  and  would-be 
"champs,"    and    that    way    lies    financial 
reward,  without  danger  of  damage.     The 
amount  of  talk,  and  the  scarcity  of  fight, 
fiu-nishes  material  for  the  humorists.    Don 
JSIarquis,  who  latelj-  went  from  the  Xew 
York  Sun  to  the  Tribune,  looks  forward  to 
1982  when,   he  imagines,   !Mr.    Dempsey,  | 
the    present    champion,    and    Air.    Harry] 
Wills,  a  colored  boxer  w^ho  many  behevej 
capable  of  retiring  IMr.  Dempsey  to  that! 
boiu-ne  from  which  few  champion  boxersi 
return,  may  finally  haxe  quit  talldug  and 
got  to  fighting.    Mr.  ^Marquis  gains  ^^^id- 
ness  by  describing  the  fight  as,  he  imagines,] 
it  took  place.     He  writes: 

BOYLE'S  THIRTY  ACRES,  Sept.  21,1 
1982.— The  Dempsey-Wills  fight  for  the 
world's  championship,  which  was  scheduled 
to  go  twenty  rounds,  ended  in  a  draw  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  round  here  this 
afternoon.  In  another  five  years,  if  both 
pugilists  are  alive  at  the  end  of  that  time,  J 
it  is  thought  that  they  may  be  in  condition 
to  renew  the  battle. 

THE    FIGHT   BY   ROUNDS 

Round  1— At  the  tap  of  the  bell  Wills 
quickly  manipulated  his  wheeled  chair 
toward  the  center  of  the  ring.  Dempsey 
was  slower,  as  his  long,  w  hite  beard  caught 
in  the  mechanism  of  his  chair,  and  time  was 
taken  out  while  it  was  disentangled.  Wills, 
at  this  point,  claimed  that  the  lights  used 
by  the  mo\ing  picture  men  hurt  his  eyes, 
and  a  squabble  arose  as  to  whether  he 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  smoked  glasses, 
Dempsey  fearing  that  he  might  be  fined 
$25  and  costs  for  hitting  a  man  with  glasses 
on,  thus  cutting  into  the  $45,000,000 
guaranteed  as  his  share — win,  lose  or  draw, 
liut  Wills's  manager  handed  Dempsey 's 
manager  .$25,  and  the  fight  was  on. 

Dempsey  rapidly  maneuvered  his  chair 
toward  Wills,  who  dodged  him  by  a  clever 
bit  of  wheel  work,  and  Dempsey's  chair 
sailed  past  Wills  and  hit  one  of  th^  posts  of 
the  ring.  The  shock  of  the  impact  knocked 
the  aged  champion  senseless,  and  he  lay 
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"ALL-TREAD 


A  Wholly  New  Tread  Cbnstructlon 
for  Pneumatic  Truck  Cords 

Look  at  this  latest  Seiberling  contribution  to 
better  traction  and  greater  wear-resistance — 
the  Seiberling  All-Tread  Cord,  for  the  motor 
truck. 

You  see  at  once  the  value  of  those  long, 
heavy  bars  extending  down  the  side.  What 
a  powerful  grip  on  the  muddy,  slippery  or 
sandy  road!  What  long-lived  resistance  to 
the  grind  of  rut  and  curb! 

The  strikingly  visible  advantage  of  these 
long,  protective  side-wall  ribs  is  increased  by 
other  vital  Seiberling  qualities: — 

The  tire  is  "All-TreacT'  not  only  in  tread 
design  but  in  tread  material,  too.  This 
sturdy  tread  rubber — testing  420O  lbs.  ten- 
sile to  the  square  inch — extends  through  the 
ribs  and  entirely  round  the  tire — no  tread 
separation,  no  weakening  of  side  walls !  And 
inside,  a  long-staple  Arizona  cotton  carcass 
imbedded  in  and  interplied  with  generous 
quick-rubber  cushions,  absorbs  and  distrib- 
utes the  hammer  blows  of  rocks  and  jagged 
pavement  holes. 

The  Seiberling  All-Tread  Truck  Cord  is 
built  by  men  who  were  pioneers  in  develop- 
ing the  pneumatic  truck  tire  from  an  experi- 
ment to  a  commercial  success.  It  is  fur- 
nished in  all  truck  sizes,  40  x  8,  inclusive. 


SEIBERLING 

CORDS  V 
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//  zvon't  tip  over  in  the  pocket 

nPHIS  new  Pentagon  Veri- 
thin  is  one  of  those  rare 
watch  creations  in  which 
have  been  united  a  surpass- 
ing beauty  and  a  supreme 
mechanical  practicability. 
Exclusively  a  product  of 
Gruen  Guild  craftsmanship, 
it  will  be  found  at  leading 
jewelers. 

Xo.  U-ioi — Pentagon  \'eri- 
thin  Precision,  shape  patent- 
ed, ultra  quality  gold  filled, 
$70  and  $75 ;  soHd  gold,  ^100 
to  $175.  With  raised  gold 
numeral  dial,  $10  extra. 


"T^ME    OLO    WAY      V^*"'^""<^*lf 


Houl  the  Gruen  Pat.  JVheel  Con- 
struction made  an  accurate 
watch  logically  thin.  Exclu- 
sive makers  of  the  original 
gejiuine  Verithin. 


WATCHES 

Including  the  original  and  genuine 

'VERITHIN" 

Time  Hill,  Cincinnati 


^^^msmm 


Playground  of  Your  Dreamt — 

only  44  hours  away — bathing,  boating,  fishing,  trap- 
shooting,  golfing,  open  air  concerts,  tennis — in 

ST.  PETERSBURG  "The  Sunshine  City" 

Where  the  sunshine  is  in  people's  hearts  as  well  as  over- 
head, and  where  you  will  f.nd  friendliness  on  every 
hand.  Splendid  accommodations  to  suit  everyone. 
Wrile  for  our  tooHeh  on  the  City  or  on  Sports  and 
Recreations.  Any  information  on  request.  Address 
B.  D.  lawrtnce,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  St  Pftersburg,  fla. 
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Home   Billiard   &  Pool  Tables 

Ma»inlflrc'ntly  made  In  .ill  sizes,  at  all  prices.  c;ame 
exactly  same  as  standard  table.  Become  expert  at 
home.  Use  In  any  room,  on  any  house  tabic  or  on  Ita 
own  folding  stand.  Quickly  levelpd,  put  upor  down 
Ina minute.  Jull  playlne equipment.  Small  amount 
down,  small  payments  tor  few  monttis.  Ask  your 
dealerorWRITEUSTODAYforCataloK.  etc.  E.  T. 
BURKOWES  CO.,    31    Free  St  ,   Portland,  Maine. 
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helpless  in  his  chair.  Wills,  on  being  told 
of  this  by  his  seconds,  quickly  sho^■ed  his 
chair  in  the  direction  in  which  he  supposed 
Dempsey  to  be.  But  the  great  negro's 
sight  was  so  poor  that  for  fifteen  seconds 
he  was  unable  to  locate  the  champion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Wills  had  been 
able  to  get  near  enough  to  Dempsey  while 
the  latter  was  lying  unconscious  in  his 
chair  he  might  have  den\-ered  a  blow  that 
would  have  gained  for  him  the  champion- 
ship of  the  world.  But  just  as  Wills  finally 
located  Dempsey  the  bell  rang,  sa^-ing  the 
champion  from  defeat. 

During  the  intermission  of  forty  minutes 
the  seconds  and  handlers  labored  briskly 
over  the  men,  injecting  cocaine  here  and 
there  where  it  seemed  needed,  refilling  the 
o.xj'gen  tanks  on  the  wheeled  chairs,  ad- 
justing the  splints,  trusses,  braces  and 
plaster  casts  which  held  the  pugilists  to- 
gether and  otherwise  putting  pep  into 
them.  Each  was  given  a  bowl  of  gruel,  a 
weak  milk  punch  and  a  twenty-minute  nap. 

Round  2 — When  waked  by  the  bell-boys 
for  the  second  round  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
both  athletes  meant  business  this  time. 
Both  rushed  simultaneously,  and  the 
wheeled  chairs  met  with  a  crash  in  the 
center  of  the  ring.  Neither  man  bo.xed,  but 
both  seemed  intent  on  getting  to  close 
quarters  where  infighting  would  count. 
There  was  a  roar  from  the  brutal  crowd 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  wheels  of  the 
chairs  had  become  locked  together  in  such 
a  way  that  neither  pugilist  could  break 
away  nor  retreat.  For  three  minutes  the 
two  doughty  veterans  hung  wheel  to  wheel 
and,  so  to  speak,  swapped  punches.  Wills 
pulled  hair  after  hair  out  of  Dempsey's 
long,  white  beard,  while  the  mob  of  spec- 
tators howled  in  primitive  blood  lust. 

Dempsey  removed  his  false  teeth,  and 
grasping  the  upper  set  in  one  hand  and 
the  lower  set  in  the  other  he  leaned  for- 
Avard  from  his  chair  and  used  them  on  Wills 
as  if  they  were  a  pair  of  currycombs.  The 
aged  negro  turned  gray  under  this  frightful 
punishment,  biit  he  was  game.  He  pulled 
out  his  own  false  teeth,  and  swinging  the 
lower  set  in  his  terrible  left  and  the  upper 
sot  in  his  right  he  once  again  met  the  fierce 
old  Dempsey  on  equal  terms. 

The  teeth  clashed  and  cracked  as  they 
met,  bicuspid  grating  on  bicuspid  and  molar 
grinding  on  molar.  It  seemed  as  if  the  teeth 
were  fighting  independently  of  the  men — 
as  if  all  the  animosity  and  grudge  talk  of 
many  decades  were  animating  them.  They 
belonged  to  jaws  which  had  chewed  the 
rag  for  more  than  sLxty  years,  during  which 
their  owners  had  never  met  in  the  ring,  and 
now  that  they  had  finally  got  together  all 
this  pent-up  anger  was  exhibiting  itself  in 
terrific  action.  After  a  minute  or  two  it  was 
apparent  that  the  ancient  pugilists  them- 
selves were  no  longer  in  control  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  question  was  asked  again  and  again 
throughout  the  vast  crowd:  "Can  those 
two  feeble  old  men  stand  the  terrific  pace 
which  the  teeth  arc  setting?  Can  they  find 
the  strength  to  stick  it  out  until  the  teeth 
fight  to  a  finish?"  It  Avas  easilj'  apparent 
that  the  first  veteran  Avho  became  so  weary 
that  he  dropt  his  teeth  would  be  the 
loser.  For  second  after  second  the  terrific 
exchanges  kept  on,  electric  sparks  flying 
from  the  raging  ivories  as .  they  bit  and 
grated. 

Suddenly  a  man  in  a  ringside  seat  leaped 
to  a  chair  and  cried  out:  "This  brutality 
must    be    stopt!     Stopt,     I     say,    stopt! 
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Tho   Li  In  (II  y  I)i<it-sl  for  Odolni    II.  I'fUJ  I'.l 


This  inlniinan  oxhibition,  wliiili  oiilrajrts 
all  the  liner  feelings  of  eixili/ation,  can  po 
on  no  lonfjfiM'!"  It  >vas  at  first  su])])osc(l  that 
the  "would-be  interrupter  avus  some  re- 
former, hut  inquiry  revealed  that  the  outcry 
had  burst  from  the  heaving  bnast  of  no 
less  a  person  than  Painless  Parker  the 
Dentist. 

The  bell  saved  both  men  from  defeat, 
and  pantinfj  and  weary  they  dropt  the 
teeth  and  Mere  Avheel(>d  to  thi>ir  eornt-rs  for 
a  rest  of  two  hours.  The  referee  was  bit  ten 
six  times  when  he  tried  to  pry  the  teeth 
apart,  and  they  fought  for  twenty  minutes 
in  the  ring  before  they  could  be  separated. 

Round  3 — When  called  by  their  room 
clerks  for  the  third  round  both  old  men  were 
considerably  refreshed  by  tht>ir  slumber. 
but  both  Avere  in  an  ugly  mood.  It  Avas 
evident  that  they  had  had  bad  dreams. 

Dem]isey  at  once  created  a  sensation  by 
rising  from  his  wheedled  chair  and  tottering 
toward  the  feeble  "Wills,  with  his  right  hand 
raised  high  in  the  air.  The  crowd  cried: 
'•The  rabbit  punch!  The  rabbit  punch!" 
Wills,  adjusting  his  glasses,  saw  the  cham- 
i  pion's  rush  just  in  time,  and  raised  his  right 
^  arm  to  parry  the  bloAv.  But  each  had  OAer- 
estimated  his  strength.  DempseA'  lost  his 
right  leg  in  the  MoA'ing  Picture  riots  of 
1969,  and  his  seconds,  thinking  he  would 
never  attempt  to  get  out  of  his  chair,  had 
strapped  his  wooden  leg  on  very  carelessly. 
As  he  towered  over  Wills  the  artificial  leg 
came  off  and  he  fell.  His  right  hand  de- 
scended. But  the  blow  hit  the  artificial 
right  arm  of  Wills,  who  lost  his  real  arm  in 
1971,  and  knocked  it  loose  from  his 
shoulder.  Both  pugilists  and  the  two 
artificial  limbs  rolled  helpless  on  the  floor, 
and  the  referee,  after  counting  them  all 
out,  declared  the  battle  a  draAv. 


THE    MAYFLOWER   AGAIN   BARRED 
FROM  THE  FISHERMEN  S  RACE 

/^CTOBER  brings  another  boiit  between 
^^  fishing  craft  of  the  United  States  and 
< Canada  for  the  International  Fishennan's 
cup;  and  once  more,  the  Boston  schooner 
Mayflourr,  specially  designed  and  built  by 
a  syndicate  to  bring  back  the  cup  noAv  liekl 
\>Y  Canada,  has  been  barred  from  the  races. 
Once  more,  also,  the  fishermen  of  Glouces- 
ter are  rejoicing  that  the  Boston  boat  aaIU 
not  be  permitted  to  race,  since  this  Avill 
probably  giAe  Gloucester  the  honor  of 
trAnng  conclusions  A\"ith  the  Halifa.x  fisher- 
men for  the  championship  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hard 
feehng  in  Boston,  Avhere  the  syndicate 
which  built  the  Mayflower,  represented  by 
W.  Starhng  Burgess,  the  designer  of  the 
schooner,  has  been  strongly  stating  its 
opinion  that  the  Boston  boat  comes  A\ithin 
the  requirements.  The  Boston  Herald  re- 
marks that  an  interesting  point,  in  con- 
nection AA-ith  the  personnel  of  the  board  of 
trustees  who  baiTed  the  Mayflower,  is  that 
some  of  them  are  shareholders  in  the  Bliie- 
iiose,  the  Halifax  boat  which  beat  the  best 
of  the  Yankee  crafts  last  year  and  wiU 
eudeaA'or  to  repeat  A\ithiu  the  next  feAv 
Aveeks.  The  American  Race  Committee, 
after  protesting  against  the  barring  of  the 
Mayflower,  has  suggested  that,  as  an  alter- 
natiA'e  to  the  regular  ciip  race,  a  "free-for- 
all"  race  be  put  on  this  year,  on  the  chance 
that  the  terms  under  Avhich  the  cup  is  raced 
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WINTER 
VACATION 
VOYAGES 

As  winter  draws  near,  thoughts  of 
the  sparkhng  and  azure  Mediter- 
ranean and  of  the  sunny  and  color- 
ful W  est  Indies  make  an  impera- 
tive call  upon  the  imagination  of 
all  who  love  travel  at  its  best. 

To  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 


ADRIATIC 

24.541-tons 
January  6  and  February  24,  1923 

LAPLAND 

18,S6S-toHS 
January   18  and  March  10,   1923 

The  splendid  ^^'hite  Star  Liner  Adriatic  and 
the  Red  Star  steamer  Lapland — world-fa- 
mous for  their  steadiness,  de  luxe  quarters 
and  cuisine  and  service — carry  passengers  of 
discrimination  to  the  brilliant  playgrounds 
in  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe. 

Itinerary:  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Mon- 
aco, (the  Riviera  ,  Naples,  Alexandria  for 
Egypt  and  the  Nile  ,  Haifa  for  Jerusalem, 
and  Athens    Phaleron  Bay  i. 

Ample  time  for  delightful  visits  asfiore  (optional). 

To  the 

WTLST  INDIES 


To  Hav-ana,  Panama  Canal  and 
a    delightful   itinerary   arranged 
by    a   Cruise    Department    of 
more  than  25  years'    experi- 
ence in  the  West  Indies. 


The  White  Star  Line's 
famous  Megantic — a  magnifi- 
cent cruising  ship  of  ad- 
mirable  construction  for 
tropic  voyages.  20,000-tons  displacement — 
the  premier  steamer  to  the  tropics. 

Sailings: 
January  15,  February  17,  March  22,  1923 

Itinerary:  From  New  York  to  Havana, Haiti, 
Santiago,  Kingston  f  Port  Antonio  ,  Panama 
Canal  (  Panama  City  ,  La  Guaira  (  Caracas  , 
Trinidad  'La  Brea  ,  Barbados,  Martinique 
I  St.  Pierre  >,  St.  Thomas,  San  Juan,  Nassau, 
Bermuda. 

Rates:  $250  upwards 

28  days  duration  of  each  cruise 

n'rite  for  atlraclive  color  hooklel  giving  details 
of  voyages  j»ii  are  interested  in.  Address  Cruise 
Defiartmenr  for  West  Indies:  Mediterranean  De- 
partment /oi  yiedi terra  nean. 

"tiWHiTE  Star  Linez^ 

American  Like  w    )■  ■  -^  ■-'■   v  Red  Star  Unb 
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for  may  be  re\'ised  before  the  next  contest. 
thus  admitting  the  debarred  Yankee  boat. 
Protesting  against  the  allegation  that  the 
Mayflouer  is  '"no  fisherman,"  the  Boston 
Herald  objects: 

There  is  no  such  unanimity  of  opinion  in 
Halifax,  •which  finances  the  races.  Many 
there  are  who  assert  that  the  Trustees  have 
sho-KTi  themselves  inconsistent  in  their 
attitude  regarding  the  Mayflower. 

They  point  out  that  the  deed  makes  no 
reference  to  minimum  displacement  or 
canning  capacity,  which  fact,  they  say. 
would  on  the  face  of  it.  make  the  Mayflower 
still  eligible  even  if  she  did  not  have  that 
capacity  which  [Mr.  Burgess  claims  she  has. 
Furthermore,  they  declare  that  any  vessel 
that  "stood  the  gaff"  of  winter  fishing 
on  the  Banks,  while  the  big  and  hefty 
Bluenose  was  tied  up  at  Lunenburg  or 
freighting  south,  should  be  eligible  for  a 
fishing  schooner  race. 

W.  H.  Denjiis.  general  manager  of  the 
HaUfax  Herald  which  presented  the  cup, 
calls  the  attention  of  all  and  sundry  to  the 
fact  that,  in  judging  the  debarrment  of  the 
Mayflower,  vessels  of  utihty  were  upper- 
most in  the  minds  both  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
when  they  drew  up  the  rules  governing  the 
races.  Axaong  the  safeguards,  points  out 
Mr.  Dennis,  are  the  following  paragi-aphs: 

That  if  at  any  time  it  is  found  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  modification  of  the 
rules,  these  should  always  be  dra^\Ti  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  safeguard  and  con- 
tinue the  intention  of  the  donors  of  the 
trophy,  which  is  the  development  of  the 
most  practical  and  ser^^ceable  t\"pe  of 
fishing  schooner,  combined  with  the  best 
sailing  qualities,  without  sacrificing  utility. 
For  the  puipose  of  maintaining  this  prin- 
ciple, the  Trustees  are  empowered  to  dis- 
qualify from  all  or  any  competition  any 
vessel  which,  in  their  opinion,  i«  of  -such 
a  type  or  dimensions  as  would  contravert 
the  intention  of  the  donors,  and  such  de- 
cisions of  the  Trustees  shall  be  final:  the 
Trustees  shall,  however,  do  nothing  which 
will  change  the  spirit  of  the  intention  of  the 
donors,  that  the  competitors  shall  be  con- 
fined to  vessels  and  crews  engaged  in 
practical  commercial  fishing. 

Competing  vessels  must  be  of  (he  usual 
type,  both  in  form  and  construction,  sail 
plan  and  rigging,  as  customary  in  the 
fishing  industrj-,  and  any  radical  departure 
{herefrom  may  be  regarded  as  a  freak  and 
eliminated. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  cup  holds 
that  the  Mayflower  does  not  measure  up  to 
these  specifications,  and  a  number  of 
Gloucester  authorities  are  ready  to  agree. 
The  Cape  Ann  Shore,  a  Gloucester  maga- 
zine publication,  discusses  the  international 
races  as  follows: 

The  Halifax  Herald  two  years  ago  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  matching  the  swiftest 
sailer  in  the  Xova  Scotia  fishing  fleet 
against  the  pride  of  Gloucester,  offering  a 
splendid  cup  for  the  purpose,  the  principal 
stipulation  being  that  it  should  be  a  genuine 
fisherman's  race  and  not  allowed  to  de- 
generate    into    an    affair    engineered    by 
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De  luxe  cruises  to  the 

WEST  INDIES 

"'Uhe  Comfort  T^oute"  ■ 

Jan.    24   and    Feb.    24 


'  T-^'O  Ddightful  Cruises 

^  amoDg  these  iskads  of 

eDchaotment  on  the 

S.S.ORCA.  25.500  tons 

displacement.  Especially 
built  for  service  in  the  tropics. 
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-^  Bermuda 


OiJy  two  days"  sail  on  the  palatial  S. S.  ARA- 
GUAYA, 1 7,500  tons  displacement.  The  largest 
ship  sailing  to  Bermuda.  Wonderful  golf,  tennis, 
bathmg,  fishing  —  weekly  sailings  —  no  passpoCi 
required.  ^sk  for  Bocklel  73-2 
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Clark's  Round  the  World  and  Mediterranean  Crnises| 

Jan.  22nQ  and  Feb.  3rd.    1923;   120  days  $1000  upj 

65  davs  $600  uo.     Write  for  programs.  ' 
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Miracle  Number  6 

Traveling  salesman,  using  car  every 
I  day,  states  he  would  not  be  without 
I       a  can  of  liquid 

; RADIATOR  NEYERLEAK 

Several  times  when  radiator  started 
to  leak  he  has  completely  stopped 
leak,  without  loss  of  time  or  costly 
repair  bill,  by  pouring  into  radiator  con- 
tents of  75c  can  of  Radiator  Neverleak.  On 
one  occasion  this  speedy  repair  enabled 
him  to  keep  urgent  appointment 
involving  an  order  of  several 
thousand  dollars. 
Be  prepared.'  Carry  a  can  of 
Radiator  Neverleak  for  that 
inevitable  leak.  Guaranteed 
not  to  clog  or  impair  cooling 
system. 

At  all  dealers  or  sent  postpaid 
(         for  75c. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

The  Liquid  Veneer  People 

398  Elli.-otI  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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outsiders,  seeking  new  sea  worlds  to  eonquer. 
The  desijjn  was  to  eliminate  the  possihility 
of  an  nnhealtliy  yachting  pseudo  fishing 
craft,  built  for  racing  purposes  only.  The 
object  of  the  race  itself  was  to  evoI\t\ 
eventually,  the  highest  type  of  fishing 
schooner,  seaworthiness  and  si)eed  con- 
sidered, without  sacrifice  of  the  first.  The 
race  committee  appointed  by  the  (^anadinus 
comprised  gentlemen  of  the  highest  al)ility 
and  fitness,  members  of  the  Hoyal  Canadian 
Yacht  Club,  including  those  who  had  served 
in  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  war.  Glouces- 
ter was  iuAnted  to  appoint  a  committee, 
and  did  so.  The  first  race  was  sailed  off 
Halifa.x,  and  the  Gloucester  schooner 
Esperanto,  designed  fifteen  years  ago  for  a 
fishing  schooner,  won  the  race  fairly  and 
squarely. 

Then  an  association  of  wealthy  yachts- 
men of  Boston,  none  of  whom,  nor  their 
families,  had  ever  been  identified  with  the 
fisheries,  subscribed  $60,000  and  built  the 
schooner  Mayflower  as  a  possible  challenger. 
The  Canadians  ruled  her  out,  stating  that 
she  \iolated  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
deed  of  gift  governing  the  contest.  To 
offset  this  the  Mayflower  s  advocates 
pointed  out  that  she  had  made  a  voyage 
to  the  fishing  banks — she  has  made  several 
since.  Recently  some  bitter  pro- May  flow  er 
propaganda  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
Boston  press  accusing  Gloucester  of  deep- 
laid  designs  against  the  Mayflower  and 
plotting  to  secure  her  second  rejection  as  a 
a  cup  challenger.  The  thing  was  so  ab-_ 
surd  and  the  reaction  so  quick  and  pro- 
nounced that  some  of  the  Mayflower 
contingent  repudiated  the  article  in  its 
entirety.  Any  vessel,  even  a  yacht,  may  go 
summer  fishing.  The  challenge  of  the 
Nova  Scotians  to  the  Mayflower's  owners 
to  race  in  midwinter,  ■wath  a  cargo  of  fish 
from  Newfoundland,  aci'oss  the  Bay  St. 
La-wrence  to  South  America  and  return  to 
Halifax,  for  $10,000  a  side,  ^vinner  to  take 
all,  remains  unanswered. 

The  New  York  World  seems  to  agree 
■with  the  Gloucestermen,  who  feel  that 
Boston  yachtsmen  are  interfering  in  a 
contest  that  is  primarily  the  property  of 
Gloucester  and  Halifax.  Under  the  head- 
fine  of  "A  Race  for  Real  Fishermen,"  the 
World  observes  editorially: 

The  distinguished  trustees  in  whose 
custody  the  Halifax  Herald  North  Atlantic 
Fishermen's  International  Trophy  has  been 
placed  have  probably  done  right  in  ex- 
cluding the  American  schooner  Mayflower 
from  the  fishermen's  race  because  she  is  not 
primarily  a  fishing  craft. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Mayflower  has 
made  several  fishing  trips  to  qualify  for 
this  race,  but  no  secret  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  built  by  New  England 
yachtsmen  for  the  race.  If  the  claim  is 
tenable  that  she  is  a  fishing  schooner — as 
men  understand  the  term  who  catch  fish  for 
sale  all  their  lives^there  has  been  a  chance 
to  prove  it.  A  challenge  to  race  in  mid- 
winter from  Newfoundland  to  South 
America  and  return  to  Halifax  "with  a  full 
load  of  salt  fish  remains  untaken  in  spite  of 
the  attractive  stake  proposed  of  $10,000. 
Yet  such  a  test  would  meet  all  the  condi- 
tions in  which  real  fishermen  earn  their 
living. 

In  the  first  international  race  of  this 
proposed  series  the  Gloucester  entry 
Esperanto,  an  indubitable  fishing  boat 
designed  for  the  trade  fifteen  years  before, 
worthily  won  the  honors.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  Canadians  have  ruled  out 
any  racing -machine  entry  from  their  side 
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NOT  A    WRINKLE   AT  THE   END  OF  THE    TRIP" 

The  Responsibility  of  leadership  is  the  keenest  stimulation  to 
progress.  The  leader  having  won  distinction  through  surpassing 
merit,  must  continue  to  surpass  not  only  others  but  himself,  in 
order  to  live  up  to  the  high  expectations  of  the  public  he  serves. 
If  the  preference  of  those  whose  taste  is  most  exacting  i^  the 
measure  of  success,  then  the  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk  today 
fulfills  that  measure  to  the  utmost 

The  Hartmann  Patented  Cushion  Top,  combined  with  other  con 
veniences  found  in  no  other  trunk,  is  the  only  absolute  insurance 
against  clothes  wrinkling 

This  clothes  protection  feature  alone  justifies  its  acknowledged 
preference  among  those  who  give  thought  to  the  appearance  of 
their  apparel.  Furthermore  travelers  who  are  experienced  m  every 
sort  of  travel  maintain  that  in  beauty — in  durability — and  in  con- 
venient accessibility  there  is  No  trunk  like  a  wardrobe  —  no 
wardrobe  like  a  Hartmann. "  Hartmann  Patented  Cushion  Top 
Wardrobes  range  in  price  from  S30  to  §150. 

Hartmann    Trunk    Company,    Racme,    Wisconsin 

BE    SURE  THE    HARTMANN    RED  X   I  S    ON    THE    TRUNK  YOU   BUY 
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WARDROBE  TRUNKS 
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4 Cruises  to  the        W 
5  Continent^ 

"  The  Best  in   Tratel" 


Rio  Centennial  Cruise 

'Including  the  West  Indies i 

45  days  from  New  York  to  New 
York.  Feb  3,  1923  on  new  S.  S, 
"Reliance".  Visits  West  Indies, 
Panama,  South  America,  the  Expo- 
sition.  Send  for  ship's  plan  and  rates 


Mediterranean 

Cruise 
Feb.  10,  '23 

s.s. 

"Rotterdam"' 


A  delifehtitil  Winter  Cruise  of  about 
two  months  on  the  famous  S.S.  "Rot- 
terdam". Visitinfe  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Corsica, 
Naples,  Athens,  Efeypt,  Holy  Land, 
Monte  Carlo  and  many  other  places 
$625  up— New  York  to  New  York 


2  Cruises  Round-the- World 

125  days  of  expertly  planned  travel. 
Visitinfe  Havana,  Panama,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Hawaii,  Japan  14  days', 
China,  Philippines, Zamboanga,  Java 
4  days  ' ,  India  21  days  .  New  S.S. 
"Resolute"  and  "Volendam"  Jan. 
9  and  16,  1923.  Rates  $1050  upwards 
Write  for  the  Booklets  you  desire 

Raymond  &.Whitconib  Co. 

22b  Beacon  Street,  Bostoa 

New  York     Chicago     Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Los  Anfeeles 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


of  the  line.  If  they  were  to  admit  the 
Mayflouer  she  might  easily  win  the  cup, 
but  few  well-salted  fishermen  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  result.  If  Gloucester 
^^ill  pick  out  a  real  fisherman  to  contest, 
there  will  be  a  race  in  1923.  And  that 
should  be  what  everybody  concerned  should 
desire. 

The  Mayflower  Association,  owners  of 
the  schooner  Mayflower,  has  formally 
"w-ithdraAvn  the  Mayflower's  entry  for  the 
event,  says  a  dispatch  from  Boston,  but 
asks  the  right  to  have  her  compete  in  the 
elimination  trials. 

In  a  message  to  William  J.  Maclnnis. 
Chairman  of  the  American  Fishormen's 
Race  Committee  at  Gloucester,  -J.  Henry 
Hunt,  Chairman  of  the  Mayflower  Asso- 
ciation, said: 

"We  withdraw  the  entrj-  of  the  schooner 
Mayflower  as  a  contestant  for  the  Inter- 
national Fishermen's  Cup.  but  to  determine 
whether  she  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
mociels  of  our  fishing  fleet,  and  to  satisfy 
public  interests,  we  request  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  the  trial  races." 


'-POPUL.\R  GOLF"  AS  ILLUSTR.\TED  BY 
MR.  SWEET6ERS  TRIUMPH 

'ft^OT  SO  MANY  years  ago  a  police- 
-^  ^  man.  traveling  his  beat  along  the 
footpaths  bordering  the  sheep  meadow 
north  of  the  reservoir  in  Central  Park,  no- 
ticed a  man  in  a  short-pant  suit,  such  as 
was  commonly  worn  by  small  boys,  carry- 
ing a  club  v.-ith  a  pecuharly  shaped  knobou 
one  end.  The  man  bent  down,  placed  a 
Uttle  white  object  upon  a  httle  mound  of 
dirt,  and  then  whaled  away  •nnth  the  club. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  man  was  all  alone,  and  his  actions 
struck  the  policeman  as  extremely  queer. 
After  a  little  ^hile,  says  W.  D.  Richardson, 
the  golf  expert,  the  pohceman  arrested  the 
man  "on  a  charge  of  committing  golf  in 
Central  Park."  Turning  toward  the  pres- 
ent. ^Ir.  Richardson,  \\Titing  in  the  Xew 
Y'ork  Times,  obser\"es  that,  during  the 
recent  National  Amateur  Golf  Champion- 
ship at  Brookline,  Alass.,  when  an  Amer- 
ican boy.  playing  unorthodox  strokes,  won 
against  the  field — 

Some  thirty  or  more  minions  of  the  law 
were  detailed  to  pr(ser^"e  peace  in  that 
most  recent  addition  to  the  categorj-  of 
American  spectator — the  golf  gallerj\ 

"Please  do  not  walk  on  the  greens  I  Out 
of  the  bunkers,  there!  Do  not  cross  the 
fairways  while  the  players  are  driving  oflfl 
Please  remain  quiet  while  the  players  are 
sighting  their  putts!    Back  off  the  tees!" 

True,  it  happened  in  Boston,  seat  of  cul- 
ture.  but  here  was  something  novel — 
policemen  using  perfect  golf  lingo.  I  even 
noticed  several  of  them  fairly  devouring 
the  current  news  of  the  tourney.  "See 
where  .lesse  (meaning  Guilford)  got  a  69 
yesterday!"  said  one.  "Yeh!  Some 
shootin,'  eh?" 

Out  at  Toledo  during  the  progress  of  the 


Quality 
Kept  Up 


Thousands  of  retailers  are  now  showing 
Fall  stvles  in 

HALLMARK 

SHIRTS 

Tailored  to  Fit  By 
Troy's  Master  Craftsmen 

Your  o\fn   dealer  has  the  dependable 
Hallmark  in  your  style  and  size. 

Ask  to  see  HALLMARK  Shirts 
HALL,   HARTWELL  &   CO. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  HALLAL^RK  Athletic  Underwear 
MARK  TVAIN  and  SLIDEVELU  Collars. 


Cuticura  Soap 


■IS  IDEAL- 


For  the  Hands 

Soap.Ointment.Talcnm. 25c. everywhere.  Forsamplea 
aHHrtx^'^'  Cnticora  Labors torlci.Dept.X.  Maiden. M&ii. 


PATENTS. 


IN"VE:.T0RS  sh^u;d  -.vnie  for 
Free  Guide  Books  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS  &  CO. 
759    9th  NVashington,  D.  C. 


HAY  FEVER:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  ITm.  C.  Hollopclcr.  M.D. 
A  ne^ply  revised  and  authoritative  book  for  both   laymen  and 
tihysiciana.  eivin^r  the  history   of  Hay  Fever,  the  causes  of  it. 
how  it  may  be  prevented,  and  its  treatment,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  new  Immunizing:  Method. 

12m0.    Cloth.    iSi  pagra,  TJItiatraUd.   fi.OOnft:  by  mail,  iS.lS. 
Funk  &  Wa^nalls  Company,  354-360FourthATe.,NewYotk 


"When  Knights  Were  Bold" 

If  you  Ungered  over  the  thrUling  romances 
and  the  otlicr  rolorature  travel  talcs  told  by 
Sir  Frederick  Treves.  Bart.,  in  "The  Riviera 
of  the  Corniche  Road"  and  his  other  books, 
>ou  will  enjoy  his  latest — just  from  the  press — 

The  Lake  of  Geneva 

with  its  Quaint  and  curious  pers  .nalit.es — 
some  famous,  some  quite  infamous — and  the 
strange  adventures  that  made  history  and 
gossip  centuries  ago  in  the  picturesque  towns 
clustering  close  to  the  I^kc  You  will  learn 
tlie  interesting  story  of  Bonivard.  the  prisoner 
of  Chillon.  and  his  wives^^quite  different 
from  the  Bonivard  immortalized  by  Byron; 
about  the  daring  of  the  pretty  and  pert  Lady 
Bonne  of  Cras.sier.  the  love  story  of  Melllerie. 
the  legends  of  Rippaille,  the  escapades -of 
Madame  de  Warens  who  was  a  wife  when 
fourteen,  the  tragedy  of  Beauregaid.  the 
startling  experience  of  Marie  de  Blonay  with 
angels  at  Evian.  about  the  Geneva  of  Calvin, 
of  Voltaire,  of  Madame  de  Stail,  which  the 
Savoyards  tried  to  seize  one  night — a  story 
the  Genevans  still  proudly  tell  to  toiu-ists. 

Sir  Froderi"k  ha-s  fully  maintained  hl.s  reputation 
.■Ls  a  fasclnaiing  descripilve   writer  in  thla  book. 
Contains   360   pages,   besides   76  pages    of    (100) 
photographic  illustrations.    Map  supplement. 
Medium  Sro.  Clolh.  $6  net:  S6  20,  postpaid. 
rUMI S  WAGNUIS  COMPMr.  Pibs.  354-3«OriMrtkAv(Ne. NnrVirk 


recent  public  links  chani]>ionshi]>,  a  man 
commitlod  suici(U>  by  qiuillinf?  carbolic  acid 
just  off  one  of  the  fairways.  The  body  was 
discovered  by  a  boy.  He  informed  a  police- 
man who  happened  to  be  "followinfi;"  an 
important  match  cominjjalonsat  tliat  point . 

"Why  couldn't  he  have  waited,  or  else 
picked  out  some  other  spot,"  said  tlie 
policeman.  "I  wanted  to  see  this  match 
finished." 

Duty,  however,  Avas  duty,  and  lie  per- 
formed his  part,  but  in  the  minimum  of 
time.  The  playei"s  had  not  reached  the 
next  green  before  this  same  bluecoat,  pant- 
ing and  puffing,  caught  up. 

"Who  won  the  last  hole?"  were  his  first 
words. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  body?", 
countered  a  spectator  who  had  accom- 
panied the  policeman  around  the  course. 

"Oh,  I  called  up  the  Coroner's  office  and 
told  him  to  come  out.  I  can  watch  a  couple 
of  more  holes  before  he  gets  here.  The 
other  fellow  (referring  to  the  corpse)  won't 
get  away  before  then." 

How  the  old  order  has  changed!  A  few 
years  ago,  only  a  few,  an  able-bodied  man 
carrying  a  bag  of  golf  clubs  down  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  a  big  city  was  the  center  of 
all  eyes. 

"Wonder  if  his  doctor  gave  him  that 
prescription?"  one  onlooker  would  ask  an- 
other. ' '  Look  at  that  great  big  man  going 
out  to  hit  a  little  bit  of  a  ball." 

Nowadays  a  man  can  wear  trick  clothes 
in  addition  to  carrying  a  bag  of  golf  clubs 
and  yet  attract  no  more  than  a  casual 
glance,  an  envious  one  at  that. 

Not  long  ago  the  national  amateur  golf 
championship  was  a  comparatively  small 
event  in  the  sporting  world;  at  least  so  far 
as  space  in  the  newspapers  went.  Now  it 
is  a  thing  of  tremendous  importance,  with 
column  after  column  devoted  to  it.  At 
Brookline  there  were  sixty  special  corre- 
spondents, each  of  them  serving  one  or 
more  newspapers,  representatives  of  three 
large  news  distributing  agencies,  and  at 
least  twenty  photographers  and  motion- 
picture  operators,  detailed  on  an  eight-day 
assignment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping 
the  devotees  of  the  royal  and  ancient  game 
informed  as  to  the  day-by-day,  hole-by- 
hole  happenings. 

During  the  period  the  out-of-town 
writers  filed  for  telegraphic  dissemination 
exactly  1,157,244  words.  Add  to  that 
quota  the  Associated  Press  file,  a  separate 
distributing  agency,  and  the  number  of 
words  UTitten  by  the  Boston  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  the  total  would  prob- 
ably reach  2,000,000  words.  Twenty  hun- 
dred columns  of  type!  Indeed,  the  old 
order  has  changed. 

No  smaU  portion  of  this  space,  notes  the 
writer,  had  to  do  with  a  mere  lad  who,  on 
the  18th  of  April  last,  celebrated  his 
twentieth  birthday  anniversary — Jess  Wil- 
liam Sweetser  of  the  Siwanoy  Country 
Club,  Bronxville,  a  junior  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. For  it  was  this  tall,  athletic,  bojash- 
looking,  fair-haired  youngster  who  was 
crowned  king  of  American  goKers  after 
a  series  of  events  that  made  new  golf 
history.     Mr.  Richardson  observes: 

His  deeds  are  now  so  well  known  as  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  go  over  them  again. 
Long  ere  this  appears  they  have  been 
broadcast  not  only  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  own  land,  but  that  of 
every  other  land  in  the  world  where  the 
warning  "fore"  has  a  meaning. 

There   are,    however,    some    interesting 
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In  an  Inland  Village  Over  Seas 


The  oldest  civilization  in  the  world  is  in 
China.  There,  men  used  many  devices  we  call 
modern  before  the  time  of  Socrates.  The 
Chinese  craftsman  is  not  excelled.  The  work 
of  his  hands  is  above  reproach.  He  knows  not 
machinery  because  he  has  no  need  for  haste, 
and  his  work  is  good  because  it  does  not  change 
in  motif  nor  process.  How  much  do  you  know 
about  China? 

You  can  go  there  with  a  Rand  M^NaLLY 
International  Atlas  of  the  world  without  stir- 
ring from  your  easy  chair.  You  can  learn  of 
strange  customs  in  hidden  provinces,  of  many 
crafts  and  pursuits.  And  in  the  doing  of  it, 
you*ll  change  your  mind  about  China  and  its 
toiling,  swarming  people.  As  you  explore  by 
the  International  Atlas,  you  can  read  infor- 
mation that  will  astound  you.  It  is  printed  on 
the  reverse  side  of  each  map. 

Every  member  of  your  family  will  profit  in 
culture  and  knowledge  from  a  RanD  M^NaLLY 
Atlas.  You  can  travel  to  places  known  little 
and  hidden  in  the  world's  pockets.  For  old 
and  young,  there  are  Rand  M^NallY  Atlases. 
No  need  has  been  overlooked.  The  world  war 
changed  world  geography  and  the  person  who 
wants  to  keep  informed  needs  the  new  edition 
of  one  of  these  great  works. 
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Indexed 
Pocket  Maps 

make  traveling  easier. 
The  disturbing  uncer- 
tainties of  travel  are 
minimized  by  these 
maps  which  give  you 
an  exact  knowledge  of 
your  location,  your  sur- 
roundings, your  route 
and  your  destination. 

Rand  MCNally 
Pocket  Maps  in  your 
traveling  equipment 
will  add  comfort  and 
enjoyment  to  your  trip. 
They  are  made  for  the 
traveler  at  home  and 
the  traveler  abroad.  The 
series  contains  a  sepa- 
rate map  of  every  State 
of  the  United  States, 
every  Province  of  Can- 
ada and  every  country 
of  the  world.  Each  is 
complete,  accurate  and 
up  to  date.  No  traveler 
should  fail  to  carry 
them. 

Price  35c- 50c  each 

Sold  by  book  stores, 
stationery  stores, 
news-stands,  drug 
stores,  cigar  stores, 
department  stores  and 
hotels. 


Map  Headquarters 

Dept.  K-6 


536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 


42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 


Branches: 

Philadelphia  Washington  Boston  Bu£Falo  Pittsburgh  Cleveland 

Detroit  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


BUY    RAND    MCNALLY    MAPS    WHEREVER    MAGAZINES    AND    STATIONERY    ARE    SOLD 
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'  SONNEBOHN    PRODUCTS 


Look  for  This  Can 
When  Looking  for 

PROTECTION  AGAINST 
LEAKING  ROOFS 

INSIST  on  Stormtight.  Look  for  the 
name  and  the  label  and  you  will  have 
no  leaky  roofs  for  many  years. 
Simply  brush  Stormtight  on  your  roofs 
— anyone  can  do  it.  Stormtight  is  a  thick 
liquid  which  forms  a  one  piece,  elastic 
covering  which  does  not  run  or  crack 
like  the  tar  preparations  you  have  had  to 
put  up  with  formerly. 

Stormtight  keeps  your  good  roofs  good 
for  many  years.  Common  roof  paints 
crack  and  are  short-lived,  therefore  un- 
satisfactory and  expensive.  Furnished 
in  black,  maroon,   green  and  light  red. 

Siormii^lif 


FOR  USE  ON  ANY  ROOF  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


makes     old,     apparently     worthless     roofs 

as  good    as   new,  and    so   saves    the   great 

cost    of  ripping   off   the    old    and    putting 

on  the  new  roofing. 

For   the   composition,    tin,    canvas,    paper 

roofs    of   homes,  factories,    garages,    barns 

and  outhouses. 

If  your   dealer  is   not   selling    Stormtight, 

write  us,  giving  us  his  name. 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

114  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


Cut  out  this  coupon  and   mail  lo  us 


L.  Sonneborn  Sons,  Inc.,  114  Fifth  Are.,  N.  Y. 
Srnd  me  booklet,  "Leakprocf  Roofs," 
containing  valuable  roof  information  and 
testimonials. 

Signed 

Address .  


e 


, SONNEBORN) 


^yO    FOR  g   MEM  ^     OF  BRAINS 

-MADE  AT   KE.Y   WE.ST>- 

PATCMTC  BOOKLET  FREE 

/\  1  Lll  1  iJ  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS    PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 
Walton  L  Coleimo.  Pateni  Lawyer.  iZi  F  St..  Washinjlop.  D.  C. 
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^ardenGuicIc 


Tulips, Da(Todil3,n.vacintlis 
Crocus,  Frocpias — all  these 
lovelySprinvrflowerpstiould 
be  planted  NOW.  Immense 
stocks    of    Peonies,    Iris, 
Phlox  and  scores  of  most 
popular  hartly  Perennials  to  make  flower  prardens 
that  la.'it  for  ycnra.    You  phould  Ret  this  helpful 
Garden  GDidc.  inrludinir  premium  ofTcr. 
If  not  •  recent  customer,  write  for  it  TODAY —  men-     . 
I       tinninir  thin  pMper.  I 


John  Lqwj9  Child f  Inc 
•^      Floral  Park  NY- 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


recapitulations  concerning  Sweetser  and 
his  achievements  that  warrant  chronicling. 
Xe.\t  to  Bob  Gardner,  who  won  his  first 
title  when  a  19-year-old  Yale  sophomore. 
Sweetser  is  the  youngest  golfer  ever  to 
come  into  possession  of  the  American 
amateur  title.  He  won  his  championship 
against  what  was  generally  accepted  as 
haA-ing  been  the  greatest  field  ever  to  start 
in  quest  of  golf's  golden  fleece.  He  cleaved 
his  way  through  four  of  the  most  formi- 
dable opponents  any  champion  has  been 
called  upon  to  face — Hunter.  British  ama- 
teur champion  in  1920;  GuUford,  American 
amateur  champion  in  1921;  Bobby  Jones, 
long  regarded  as  the  greatest  shot-maker 
among  the  world's  amateurs;  and  finally, 
Chick  Evans,  the  dean  of  all  golfers  here 
and  abroad  so  far  as  winning  champion- 
ships is  concerned.  He  was  called  upon  to 
play  the  fewest  number  of  holes  on  record 
in  gaining  his  title,  only  1.53.  the  thirty- 
fourth  green  being  the  outpost  beyond 
which  he  was  never  carried. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  game  know 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  old  St.  Andrew's 
style,  particularly  the  upright  swing,  was 
the  accepted  style.  Whoever  happened  to 
have  it  naturally  was  blest;  whoever  did 
not  have  it,  sought  it  and,  failing,  kept  his 
peace  as  a  duffer  forever  after.  Sweetser's 
game  is  as  different  from  the  old  St.  An- 
drew's school  as  night  from  day.  It  is  the 
game  of  the  modernist  and  therein  should 
lay  hope  for  that  great  army  of  players 
whose  motto  is:  '"Ninety  or  bust." 

It  is  built  upon  the  following  doctrines: 
First  of  all  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  game, 
strength  of  forearms  and  wrists,  keenness 
of  eye,  judgment  of  distance,  control  of 
nerves  and  muscles,  determination  to  make 
a  club  act  in  the  way  the  will  commands, 
courage  and  tenacity.  Sweetser  possesses 
each  and  everj-  one  of  these  golfing  Alrtues 
in  an  abimdance.  Secondlj',  a  natural 
stance  and  grip  of  the  club  are  required. 
Finally,  a  natural  way  of  hitting  the  ball, 
keeping  in  mind  of  course  those  fcAV  car- 
dinal principles  of  head  down  and  eye  on 
the  ball,  concentration. 

When  Sweetser  first  started  to  play  in 
St.  Louis  as  a  youngster  of  nine,  Innis 
Miller,  his  first  tutor,  saw  that  the  Voy 
had  a  peculiar  and  unorthodox  method, 
but  instead  of  tearing  down  the  method 
he  utilized  all  of  its  parts  that  could  be 
utilized.  The  result  was  that,  being  born 
under  the  star  of  golf,  Jess  soon  ga^e  evi- 
dence of  future  greatness.  He  was  break- 
ing course  records  before  he  was  eleven. 

In  1921  Sweetser,  entering  the  inter- 
collegiates  practically  without  preliminary 
practise,  went  to  the  final  round.  Tliere 
lie  met  J.  Simpson  Dean  of  Princeton  in 
one  of  those  supermoods  into  which  golfers 
occasionally  wander,  and  Sweetser  was 
toppled  from  his  crown,  3  and  2. 

This  year,  having  been  granted  a  si.\ 
months'  leave  of  absence  from  Yale  as  a 
result  of  being  an  honor  studt^nt  and  of 
certain  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
scientific  course,  which  he  is  following, 
Sweetser  was  able  to  get  an  earlier  start 
than  before.  Making  his  first  bid  for  the 
metropolitan  amateur  championship  at 
Lakewood  in  the  early  summer,  he  won 
the  event  handily.  In  addition  he  led  the 
fifld  in  the  qualifying  round  and  estab- 
lished a  new  course  record. 

Breaking  records  has  become  almost  a 
penchant  with  him.  Nine  records,  several 
of  long  standing,  have  fallen  before  him 
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Make  Your  New  Floors 
Answer  these  Questions  j 

Will  they  always  be  beautiful?     Satisfying  • 

to  the  eye?     In  style?  • 

Increase  selling  and  renting  values  25' ;  or 
more? 

Cost  less  than  ordinary  floors,  plus  carpets? 

Be  durable?  Sanitary?  Dustless?  Easy  to 
clean?  Take  any  stain  or  finish  desired? 
Any  number  of  times? 

Last  out  the  century?      Improve  with  age 

and  use? 

Only  Oak  Floors  can  answer  all  these 
queries  in  the  affirmative. 

Ask  any  Oak  Flooring  dealer  for  prices, 
giving  your  room  measurements. 

New  Floors  Over  Old 

A  special  thickness  {.}i  of  an  inch^  is  made 
to  lay  over  old,  worn  floors,  at  still  smaller 
cost  than  the  standard  thicknesses. 

Our  three  booklett,  in  co'.ors.  on  the 
unes  and  advantages  of  Modern 
Oak  Floors  raai'.ed  free   on  request. 

Oak  Flooring  Advertising  Bureau 

1033  Ashland  Block,  Chicago.   III. 


IM\/rvtTr^DC  Who  desire  to  secure  paiertshould 
IIN  \  Ciy  1  KJtS.J  ^vrite  for  oi.r  Kui-le  book  --HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  P.^TE.NT."  Send  ;no<iel  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  anti  w-e  \\ill  fci^e  opinion  o( 
its  paienrnhle  nni  iire. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washineton,  D.  C. 


How  MANY  WOMEN 

Are  Earning  Extra  Money 

Whether  you  are  a  business 
woman,  a  housewife,  or  a 
student  you  can  add  to  your 
income  by  obtaining  new  and 
renewal  yearly  subscriptions  to 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
in  your  own  community.  We 
pay  liberal  commissions,  and,  to 
those  who  make  good,  salary  as 
well.  Last  month  25'  f  of  those 
who  earned  salary  checks,  in 
addition  to  liberal  commissions, 
were  women.  Experience  is 
not  necessary  to  qualify  as  our 
Special  Representative.  We 
will  send  you  full  particulars  of 
this  spare  time  offer  upon  re' 
quest.     Write  TODAY. 

'nieIiterdr>'D^st 

BOX     1764 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,    New  York,  N.  Y. 


during  the  last  two  seasons.  His  most 
notable  ])erf()rmance  in  this  respect  was 
his  69  at  Hrookline. 

Onee  a  jnan  wins  a  title  in  golf,  not  only 
his  past  life,  but  his  tool-kit  and  even  his 
thoughts  beeonu>  public  in-operty.  Ciliiup- 
sing  into  SAveelser's  golf  bag  one  finds  far 
fewer  implements  than  the  average  man 
carries.  They  include  a  brassie,  s])oon, 
driATug  iron,  midiron,  nuxshie,  niblick, 
mashi(>-niblick,  spade  and  putter.  His 
favorite  clubs  are  the  spade,  which  he  uses 
for  distances  between  60  and  110  yards  of! 
the  grei>n,  and  his  mashie-niblick.  Hi? 
favorite  shot  and  his  most  effective,  too, 
is  the  mashie-niblick  pitch  from  approxi- 
mately 140  yards — a  shot  he  plays  high  in 
the  air  and  with  almost  uncanny  dex- 
terity. 

As  for  his  methods,  we  wU  let  Sweet  ser 
explain  them  himself.  The  wooden  clubs 
first. 

"I  formerly  used  what  is  known  as  the 
open  stance,"  he  said,  "but  of  late  I  have 
changed  to  the  closed,  with  my  left  foot 
advanced  an  inch  or  so  ahead  of  the  right. 
I  found  that  by  so  doing  I  was  able  to  get 
more  power  and  accuracj-.  I  try  to  keep 
my  hands  low  in  addressing  the  ball,  carry 
the  club  back  slowly  and  easily,  and  with  a 
comparatively  short  (somewhat  less  than 
three-quarters)  back  swng.  In  order  to 
keep  the  arc  of  the  swing  on  the  inside  in- 
stead of  the  outside  of  the  ball  I  keep  my 
left  arm  in  close  to  the  body." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  form  for,  in  addition  to  his  deeds 
of  prowess  as  chronicled  above,  Sweetser 
has  never  been  beaten  tAvice  by  the  same 
man,  Avhich  is  indeed  something  to  ponder 
over. 

Bitter  Awakening. — Manuel,  a  negro 
with  a  record  hitherto  clean,  was  arraigned 
before  a  country  justice  of  the  peace  for 
assault  and  battery. 

"Why  did  you  beat  this  man  up,  Man- 
uel?" questioned  the  squire. 

"He  called  me  sumpin',  Jedge." 

"What  did  he  call  you?" 

"He  called  me  a  rhinoceros,  sah — a 
rhinoceros!" 

"A  rhinoceros!     When  did  this  occur?" 

"'Bout  three  years  'go,  Jedge." 

"Three  years  ago!  Then  how  did  it 
happen  that  you  Avaited  so  long  to  lesent 
it?" 

"Jedge,  I  ain't  never  seen  a  rhinoceros 
till  dis  mawnin'I" — Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate {Cincinnati). 


Dangerous  Job. — "Now,  Mr.  Profes- 
sional Censor,  I  suppose  you  haAc  read 
many  books  that  you  think  the  public 
should  not  read?" 

"I  have." 

"You  haA^e  looked  at  and  censored  many 
plays  that  you  consider  immoral  and  bad 
for  other  people  to  see?" 

"I  have." 

"And  yet,  Mr.  Professional  Censor,  after 
all  this  reading  and  investigat'on,  it  has 
not  affected  you?  In  other  Avords,  you  are 
still  just  as  moral  and  undefiled  as  you  Avere 
before — " 

(Order  in  the  court!) — The  Nation  (New 
York).  

No  Work  Left. — Country  Policeman — 
(on  guard  at  the  scene  of  the  murder) — "I 
tell  'e,  ye  can't  coom  in  'ere." 

Reporter — "But  I'm  a  journahst;  Vve 
been  sent  to  'do'  the  murder." 

Constable — "Ye're  too  late.  The  mur- 
der's been  done." — London  Opinion. 
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No  Wireless  Ti^cciVinof 
Itiiimn;!^'^^^  complete]  without  it 
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RADIO'S  MESSAi 

to  ALL  the  Family 

NOTHING  unites  the  whole  family 
like  a  wireless  receiving  set  equipped 
with  Magnavox  Radio,  the  Reproducer 
Supreme. 

Magnavox  reproduces  each  number  so  clearly 
that  the  vaudeville  sketch,  opera  selection,  or 
interesting  lecture  holds  everybody's  attention 
like  the  real  thing! 


R-2  Magnavox  Radio  with  18- 
inch  horn:  this  instrument  is 
intended  for  those  who  wish 
the  utmost  in  amplifying 
power;  for  large  audiences, 
dance  halls,  etc  .    .    $85.00 

R-3  Magnavox  Radio  with  14- 
inch  horn:  the  ideal  instru- 


ment for  use  in  homes,  ofHces, 
amateur  stations,  etc.  $45.00 

Model  C  Magnavox  Power 
Amplifier  insures  getting  the 
largest  possible  power  input 
for  your  Magnavox  Radio. 

2  stage  AC-2-C  .    .    $80.00 

3  stage  AC-3-C  .    .    110.00 


Magnavox  Products  can  be  had  prom  good  dealers  everywhere.    Our 
interesting  new  booklet  (illustrated  in  three  colors)  will  be  sent  on  request 

The  Magnavox  Co.,  Oakland,  California 

New  York:  370  Seventh  Avenue 

^A  GNAVOX 

cRadlo 

D/ie  Reproducer  Supreme 
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KIMBALL 

"Quality  made  the  name — the  name  insures  the  quality" 


WITH  delicate  discrimination 
music  lovers  everywhere  have 
voiced  a  preference  for  the  KIMBALL 
because  of  its  outstanding  superiority. 

THE  KIMBALL  Grand  Piano  as- 
sures a  lifetime  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction;  the  Player  Piano  offers  to 
all  the  giftof  playing;  the  Reproducing 
Piano  repeats  the  artists'  performance; 
the  Phonograph  plays  all  records;  the 
popular L'^pright  Piano  is  always  a  treas- 
ure— each  of  these  instruments  possesses 
points  of  marked  superiority,  and  is 
worthv  to  bear  the  KIMBALL  name. 


Descriptive  catalogs,  also  the   nearest 
dealer's  address,  sent  to  you  on  request 

W.  W.   KIMBALL  CO. 

(Established  1857) 
Factor>  and  Executive  Offices:  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


W.  W.KIMB\LL  CO..  Dept.  KL 

306  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  catalog  and  inforraation  en  instru- 
ment marked  X: 

iZ  KIMBALL  Grand  Pianos      D  KIMBALL  Phonographs 
□  KIMBALL  Upright  Pianos  D  KIMBALL  Player  Pianos 

Name 

Address 


KIMBALL 

Grand  Pianos 

Upright  Pianos 

Player  Pianos 

Reproducing  Pianos 

Phonographs 

Pipe  Organs 

Music  Rolls 


the  Year — Absolutely  Complete,    $49»50 

This  special  receiving  outfit  will  give  as  good  results  as  any  outfit 
of  this  improved  t>  pc  on  the  market.  It  is  absolutely  complete,  there 
is  nothing  extra  to  buy.  \Ve  include  ever>-thing — you  simply  put  up 
the  aerial,  connect  the  instruments,  which  is  easy  to  do.  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  you  can  be  receiving  signals,  radio  music,  lectures, 
stock  reports,  market  reports,  or  any  other  radio  program  sent  out. 
In  making  tests  with  this  set  in  Chicago  we  regularly  heard 
Detroit.  Pittsburgh  and  other  stations  were  often  tuned  in.  Of 
course,  atmospheric  conditions  affect  the  range  of  this  or  any  other 
receiving  set  made. 

Highest  Development  in  Radio  Receiving 

This  oat/it  will  equal  in  resulLs  any  outfit  of  this  lyp*»  regardless  of  price.  It  19 
psperially  made  for  us  and  has  behind  it  the  rifty  year  old  guarantee  of 
Monuromcry  Ward  &  Co.:  "Satisfaction  ^oaraateed  or  four  money  oack."  You 
take  no  risk  whatever  in  ordering  this  set. 

Long  Distance  Vacuum  Tube  Receiving  Set 


Thf  romplfte  oatfit  includes  our  special  Combini-'d  Tuner  and  Detector  :  Special 
2i*(>0  ohm  iX.uble  Head  S<--t  ;  Radio  Storaire  Battery  ;  or.r  Detector  Tube,  one-  "B" 
Battery  ;  and  complete  antenna  and  connecting  equipment  including  K*<.i  feet  bare 
copi>cr  wire  and  25  feet  insulated  wire,  porcelain  tube:  double  thruw  switch: 
2  antenna  insulators  :  lie-htninf  protector  ;  ground  clamp,  2  screw  eyes  and  25 
feet  of  wire  for  instrument  connections. 

Order  this  set  at  our  risk.    It  will  be  packed  carefully  and 
shipped  immediateh- from  our  nearest  hot          "'  ' 
40  pound.i.     563Z599--(.x>mplete  Outfit 

(frdcr   this   rutnt   trKiay    and   st^rt  at  once   enjo>-ins  in  yoor  borne  the  most 
marvelous  inv»>r,lion  of  th*  ajre. 

I'rice  of  reci-ivinK  Sot  without  batteries,  head  piece,  switch  and  aerial,  shippins 
wpiBht  &  pounds  :     563ZS98--5ir7.l>('. 

^end  money  «»rder  or  ch.  .-k  to  the  one  of  our  five  booses  that  is  nearest  to  yoo. 

MONTGOMERY    WARD    8C   CO.,  Dept.  22-R 

Chicago    Kansas  City    Saint  Paul    Fort  Worth    Portland,  Ore. 


nil  be  packed  carefully  ana  A^    a  f\    ^  f^ 

■est  house.  Sbipping  wei^jht  cfs^^    tI  I 

Outfit 4^-T-^*-' V 


Radio  catalog 

FREE 

This  FREE  catalog  tells  you  the 
kind  of  Wireless  Equipment  to 
own,  so  that  you  receive  in  j'our 
own  home  all  the  latest  news, 
music.  Church  serrices.  lectures 
— everythinfi  that  is  broadcasted. 
Every  homeshou  Id  have  aw  irelcss 
telephone  outfit.  Wc  now  ofTer 
complete  outfits  from  $12.95  up. 
Everyone  Interested  In  Radio 
should  sec  our  low  prices  on  parts 
and  accessories.  Write  for  this 
book.  I.earn  about  the  miracle 
Invention  of  the  afie.  Easy  to 
install,  simple  to  operate. 
One  copy  of  this  booklet  is  yours 
FRIF..  \\  rite  for  jour  copyl 


Montgomeiy Ward  ti  G>. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  isTodaytheNost  Progressive 


SCIENCE  AND  INTENTION 

Continued 


THREE   HUNDRED    THOUSAND   SEALS 
ASSASSINATED 

'  I  *HREE  hundred  thou.s^nd  female  seals 
■*■  have  been  mysteriously  killed  during 
the  last  nine  years.  According  to  G.  Dallas 
Hanna,  a  California  expert,  this  mysterious 
slaughter  is  the  work  of  no  human  poacher 
but  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  whose 
fear  possesses  all  its  tribes — a  creatiire 
haunting  the  submarine  gloom  and  inspir- 
ing even  the  mighty  "ice  whale"  \\-ith 
terror.  Mr.  Hanna  proposes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment equip  e.xpeditions  to  exterminate 
this  marine  murderer.  Says  Garret  P.  Ser- 
^■iss,  writing  in  The  American  (New  York): 

This  assassin  of  the  seas  is  Orca  gladiator, 
whose  Latin  name  has  been  translated  into 
"killer  whale,"  altho  the  word  "orca" 
signities  grampus,  a  dolphin-hke  creature. 
But  Frank  Bullen  affirms  that  the  killer  is 
a  true  whale,  and  in  his  "Cruise  of  the 
Cachalot"  he  has  written  a  description  of 
the  cruel  butchering,  witnessed  by  himself, 
of  a  great  "bowhead"  by  three  killers, 
whose  proceedings  would  almost  shame  the 
tortures  that  human  savages  inflict  upon 
captured  enemies.  The  killers  have  dainty 
appetites  and  care  only  to  devour  the 
tongues  of  their  unwieldy  A-ictims. 

But  when  thej'  are  killing  small  frj-,  bke 
seal  pups,  it  seems  that  they  swallow  their 
prey  whole,  for  ]Mr.  Hanna  tells  of  two 
killers  whose  stomachs  contained  respec- 
tively eighteen  and  twentj--four  young 
seals!  They  flock  about  the  Pribilof 
Islands  (the  great  home  of  the  fur  seals) 
ever>-  spring  and  fall  to  pursue  the  chase. 

"I  once,"  says  ]Mr.  Hanna,  "saw  a 
school  (of  killers)  capture  three  seal  pups 
in  less  than  three  minutes.  In  their 
eagerness  to  seize  their  prey  they  sometimes 
'run  aground,'   and  of  cour.se  then  die." 

It  is  true  that  the  seals,  if  they  could 
reason  about  the  ^-icissitudes  of  Ufe,  might 
not  consider  that  there  was  much  to  choose 
between  their  undisguised,  two-finned  ene- 
mies in  the  sea  and  their  pretended,  two- 
legged  friends  of  the  land,  and  if  they  had 
any  moral  sense  they  would  simply  fear  the 
former  but  both  fear  and  despise  the  latter; 
yet,  as  the  government  of  this  world  now 
goes,  the  seals'  point  of  view  has  no 
vahdity,  and  business,  backing  fashion 
and  comfort,  puts  it  up  to  us  to  be  "loyal" 
by  looking  at  everything  in  the  selfish  light 
of  human  interests. 

So  we  must  at  least  pretend  to  an  eager 
approval  of  the  proposed  war  on  the  kiUer 
whales,  waged  in  defense  of  out  dear 
friends,  the  producers  and  wearers  of  the 
most  elegant  and  costly  of  furs.  Think  of 
the  fact  that  every  prematurely  swallowed 
pup  would,  if  it  had  been  kept  alive  long 
enough,  have  grown  a  pehsse  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars  I  Does  man  ever  seek  for  a 
better  reason  to  go  to  war?  * 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  distinct  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  adventure  in  the  suggestion  of 
sending  out  a  "well-equipped  vessel,  pro- 
Aided  with  a  whale  gun  and  a  man  to  shoot 
it,"  to  cruise  for  killer  whales,  and  to  turn 
the  art  of  murder  against  its  great  oceanic 
practitioner.  Ordinary  whaling,  according 
to  all  accounts  of  it  that  we  have  read,  is, 
notwithstanding  its  delightfully  adventur- 
ous aspects,  an  untidy  business,  full  of 
very  hard,  repulsive  work;  but  here  would 
be  an  almost  ideal  "chasse,"  incomparably 
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more  exciting  than  shooting  alligators  from 
a  swamp  boat,  or  robins  from  behind  a 
hedge,  and  involving  both  a  heroic  sense  of 
defending  somebody,  or  something,  against 
an  enemy  and  a  gratification  of  the  spirit 
of  wanderlust. 

If  the  voracious  orea  had  possest  any- 
thing valuable  to  man,  like  whalebone  or 
the  precious  spermaceti  that  the  great 
cachalot  carries  in  his  head,  another  kind 
of  war  would  long  ago  have  been  waged 
against  him,  without  regard  to  his  fondness 
of  seal  pups,  but,  as  ]\Ir.  Hauna  says,  "It 
so  happens  that  almost  every  cetacean 
known  is  commercially  valuable  except  the 
killer.  From  the  diminutive  porpoise  to 
the  huge  sulfurbottom  are  all  taken  but 
the  orca,  and  it  is  left  entirely  alone." 

And  at  last  he  makes  a  comprehensive 
suggestion,  Uke  the  plan  of  a  world  war: 
"If  the  killer  be  found  the  great  destroyer 
of  fur  seals,  which  is  suspected,  the  methods 
for  its  destruction  should  be  de\Tsed.  In 
Ueu  of  submarines,  it  might  be  made  the 
object  of  target  practise  of  navy  gunners. 
Or  a  bounty  might  be  offered  so  as  •  o  make 
them  commercially'  profitable  for  Avhalers 
to  handle.  Or,  what  is  probably  best  of  all 
such  suggestions,  fully  equip  whaling  ves- 
sels to  scour  the  seas  just  as  sheep  men  of 
the  West  keep  coyote  hunters  constantly 
on  duty." 

WHAT  SORT  OF  FOODS  WILL  WE  EAT 
IN  THE  NEXT  CENTURY? 

'TpHE  American  of  one  hundred  years 
J-  hence  "will  probably  have  access  to  a 
wider  variety  of  purer,  cleaner  food  than 
we  of  the  present  enjoy,"  is  the  conclusion 
reached  in  a  pamphlet  bearing  this  title, 
reprinted  from  The  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  and  being  the  substance  of  a 
popular  lecture  dehvered  at  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  La  Wall,  Dean  of  the  col- 
lege, after  a  review  of  foods  used  in  the 
past,  makes  an  attempt  to  foretell  the  food 
customs  of  ovur  immediate  descendants. 
He  beUeves  that  these  will  be  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  improvements  in  transporta- 
tion, development  of  new  varieties,  increase 
in  crop-j'ields,  food  conservation,  wider 
distribution  of  food  varieties,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  consumer  to  overcome  bad 
food  habits  and  prejudices.  Dr.  La  Wall 
beUeves  that  we  may  look  forward  to  im- 
provements in  refrigerating  cars  as  well 
as  cutting  down  the  time  of  transportation 
between  distant  points.  Great  aerial  fast 
freights  may  in  future  days  Mnk  trans- 
oceanic continents  -with,  the  speed  and  cer- 
taintj'  that  now  connect  outlying  market 
gardens  with  any  large  city.  As  to  im- 
provements in  varieties,  he  says  they  are 
constantly  occurring,  usually  by  design  and 
occasionally  by  accident.    He  goes  on: 

The  Concord  grape,  the  Newtown  Pippin 
apple  and  the  Rome  Beauty  apple  are  out- 
standing examples  of  fortuitous  occurrence. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  is  a  pre-revolu- 
tionary  apple,  developed  from  a  seedling 
discovered  near  Newtown,  N.  Y.,  and  sent 
to  Benjamin  Frankhn,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  its  propagation  and  dissemina- 
tion. The  original  Concord  grapevine  is 
still  exhibited  to  tourists  who  visit  Con- 
cord, Mass.  Many  excellent  new  varieties 
of  foods  are  developed  by  scientific  methods 
of  study  and  propagation,  and  the  name  of 
Luther    Burbank    in    this    connection   has 
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How  To  Get  Rich 

— by  following  a  plan  clearly  explained  in 
■  ■  The  Book  of  Thrift,' '  the  sure  giiide  to  financial 
success.  Vou  can  do  it  if  you  get  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  book  and  yourself  adopt  its 
plan  of  sa\-ing  and  investing. 

All  the  wisdom  of  genuine  thrift  is  packed 
within  the  covers  of  this  350-page  volume, 
and  it  is  all  yours  at  little  cost. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to   Save    and   What  to  Do 
With  Your  Savings 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 

This  book  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  platitudes 
on  the  subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is  an  extremely 
timely  and  practical  work — at  once  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  reader  and  a  dependable  Guide- 
Book  on  the  road  to  fortune.  It  is  of  equal 
value  to  teachers  and  students,  parents  and 
children,  employers  and  employees. 

Large  l2mo,  cloth,  330  pages;  70  illustrations; 
$1,30  net:  by  mail  $1.62. 
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of  precisely  what  this  book  will  give  you. 
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It  does  not  matter  who  or  what  you  arc.  this  book 
will  solve  your  difficulties  in  writing  or  speaking. 
It  covers  all  possible  fields,  conversation,  letter- 
writing,  public  speaking,  the  preparation  of  arti- 
cles or  fiction,  business  correspondence,  commer- 
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and  completely. 
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become  almost  a  household  word,  altho 
credit  must  not  be  ■^'ithheld  from  com- 
mercial seed  houses  and  nurserymen. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  also  a  great  factor  in  this  direction,  for  in 
addition  to  bringing  in  fruits,  vegetables 
and  nuts  which  are  entirely  new,  the  Bu- 
reau brings  in  varieties  of  existing  food 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hy- 
bridization and  breeding  experiments  with 
the  \iew  of  developing  new  quahties  or 
disease-resisting  properties.  The  office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of 
this  Bureau  maintains  a  number  of  field 
stations  or  experimental  gardens. 

The  possibihties  of  increase  in  crop  j-ields 
are  being  stimulated  at  present  by  agricul- 
tural organizations  all  over  the  land.  We 
have  much  to  learn  from  European  farmers 
in  this  connection,  and  the  older  civiliza- 
tions of  Asia  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this 
phase  of  agriculture. 

The  development  of  scientific  methods  of 
food  conservation  and  preser\"ation  has  its 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  future  in 
dehydration.  Dr.  Da^■id  Fairchild,  in  the 
Geographic  Magazine,  very  emphatically 
makes  the  contrast  as  follows: 

Fifty  years  ago  we  refused  to  eat  the 
tomato  because  we  beUeved  it  was  poison- 
ous; then  we  became  so  fond  of  it  that  we 
demanded  it  both  in  and  out  of  season. 
Then  we  learned  to  can  this  vegetable  in 
great  factories. 

There  are  two  pounds  and  one  ounce  of 
tomatoes  in  a  can,  or  a  trifle  over  1.8  cents' 
worth,  and  in  a  case  of  twenty-four  cans, 
which  sells  for  S4  [this  was  during  the 
war],  approximatelj'  43  cents'  worth  of 
tomatoes  as  picked  in  the  field.  This  not 
only  means  that  we  ship  the  tin  cans  in 
which  the  tomatoes  are  contained,  but  that 
we  first  ship  the  same  number  of  tin  cans 
from  the  factory  where  they  are  made  to 
the  cannerj'  where  they  are  filled. 

We  have  never  learned  and  have  never 
had  to  learn,  until  war's  necessities  forced 
the  matter  to  our  attention,  that  the 
tomato  can  be  successfully  sUced  and  dried; 
that  it  retains  its  characteristic  flavor  and 
aroma  when  so  dried;  that  when  soaked 
in  water  for  four  or  six  hours  it  comes  back 
and  makes  a  dehcious  sauce  or  soup, 
slightly  sweeter  than  the  canned  tomato. 
For  many  ordinary  uses  of  the  household 
the  dried  tomato  is  as  satisfactory  as  the 
canned  product. 

In  the  case  of  spinach  the  contrast  is 
even  greater,  for  one  pound  of  dehy- 
drated spinach  replaces  a  60-pound  case  of 
canned  spinach.  In  the  case  of  dehy- 
drated cabbage,  it  was  found  by  actual 
test  in  an  army  camp,  that  five  pounds  of 
dehydrated  cabbage,  when  soaked  and 
prepared  for  the  table  by  cooking,  provided 
a  serving  each  for  more  than  400  men. 

If  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  a  high  official 
in  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
during  the  war,  that  "one-half  of  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  United  States 
never  reach  the  consumer,"  and  that  this 
terrible  loss  is  due  to  careless  and  unscien- 
tific methods  of  handling,  it  would  seem 
that  dehydration  would  again  be  the  answer. 

If  in  every  community  where  perishable 
foods  are  raised,  a  dehydration  plant  could 
be  established,  those  portions  of  the  crop 
that  under  ordinary-  conditions  now  go  to 
waste  could  be  dehydrated  and  thus  quicklj' 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  spoilage. 
This  would  increase  the  amount  of  avail- 


able food  and  undoubtedly  reduce  prices- 
Under  the  heading  of  a  wider  distribu- 
tion of  useful  plants,  we  are  imprest  by  the 
fact  that  when  we  fiLud  anything  in  the 
food  hne  that  is  new  to  us  as  individuals 
and  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  it  more 
fullv-,  we  always  discover  that  there  is  some 
part  of  the  world  where  it  is  in  common 
use  or  has  been  under  cultivation.  De 
Candolle  says : 

ZSIen  have  not  discovered  and  cultivated 
■within  the  last  two  thousand  years  a  single 
species  which  can  rival  maize,  rice,  the 
sweet  potato,  the  potato,  the  breadfruit, 
the  date,  the  millet,  cereals,  sorghums,  the 
banana  or  soy.  These  date  from  three, 
four  or  five  thousand  years,  perhaps  even 
in  some  cases,  six  thousand  years. 

The  progress  of  the  future,  therefore,  in 
its  hne,  "R-iU  be  the  introduction  of  food- 
3-ielding  plants  from  foreign  lands  and  the 
education  of  the  food-consuming  pubhc  to 
the  use  of  the  new  foods  thus  made  avail- 
able. The  most  valuable  factor  in  this 
connection  in  our  own  country  is  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Under 
the  administrative  leadership  of  Dr.  David 
Fairchild,  there  are  sent  to  foreign  lands 
experienced  individuals  called  "agricul- 
tural explorers,"  who  bring  or  send  back 
many  entirely  new  foods,  besides  many 
new  varieties  of  foods  already  in  successful 
cultivation  in  America. 


REAL  FRUIT  DRINKS 

A  "SAFETY  valve"  for  California  fruit 
production,  in  the  shape  of  beverages 
with  natural  flavor  and  coloring,  is  advo- 
cated bj'  Prof.  W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Fruit  Products 
laboratory,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the 
California  Grape  Grower  and  reprinted  in 
The  Beverage  Journal  (Chicago),  from 
which  we  quote  it  in  part.  Professor 
Cruess  asserts  that  the  great  bulk  of  car- 
bonated beverages  are  synthetic  prepara- 
tions— many  of  them  excellent  drinks  but, 
nevertheless,  not  the  real  fruit.    He  goes  on : 

California  is  rapidly  becoming  one  big 
orchard,  vineyard  and  berry  patch.  What 
are  we  to  do  vnth  all  of  the  fniit,  particu- 
larly the  lower  grades?  Why  not  drink 
some  of  it?  Suppose  we  should  persuade 
the  American  pubhc  to  drink  real  fruit 
beverages  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  its 
present  consumption  of  500.000,000  gallons 
(more  or  less)  of  carbonated  beverages. 
That  would  be  50,000,000  gallons  of  fruit- 
juice,  or  some  300,000  tons  of  fruit.  This 
can  be  done  if  fruit  beverages  of  the  proper 
sort  are  made  available  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Fruit  drinks,  particularly  those  from 
oranges,  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor. 
The  Cahfornia  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
through  its  subsidiary  company,  the  Ex- 
change Products  Company  of  San  Dimas, 
has  undertaken  to  manufacture  orange 
sirup  for  fountain  use  and  as  a  base  for 
sirups  for  carbonating  and  bottling  pur- 
poses. They  find  great  interest  and  an 
active  demand  for  orange  drinks.  The 
Exchange  has  also  sold  a  large  number  of 
orange-juice  extractors  for  the  use  of  soda 
fountains.  The  customer  sees  the  juice 
extracted  from  the  fruit,  and  the  idea  has 
"taken  on"  with  the  pubhc.  The  company 
has  difficulty  in  supplying  its  orders  for  the 
juice  machines.  Orange  drinks,  those  from 
real  oranges,  are  becoming  very  popular. 
There  is  no  reason  why  other  fruit  bever- 
ages can  not  be  introduced  and  made  as 
successful. 

Once  each  year,  in  April,  the  University 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE.     By  JF.  Jen  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts. 

Gives  a  history  of  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor,  effects 
and  costs  of  strikes,  and  an  elaboration  of  a  plan  proposed  as  the 
I'lrst  step  to  restore  harmony  in  the  industrial  field.  The  authors 
were  distinguished  members  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  A 
book  for  the  laboring  man  as  well  as  the  capitalist.     579  pages. 

8vo.     Cloth.     $4,  net;  $4.12,  postpaid. 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  BOOK.  By  A.  L.  Churchill  and  Leonard 
Jf'ickenden. 

Of  special  value  and  interest  to  every  one  interested  in  a  homt — ■ 
the  man  who  builds  it  or  owns  it  or  the  man  who  is  thinking  of  build- 
ing.   404  pages. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     ^2,  net;  $2.12.  postpaid. 

MORALS  AND   THE  EVOLUTION   OF   MAN.      By  Max  Nordau. 

Examines  the  whole  question  of  morality  and 
law,  and  discusses  evolution  from  startlingly 
original  standpoints.     288  pages. 

Demy  8vo.     Cloth.    $2.75,  net;  $2.89,  postpaid. 

SERGEANT  YORK  AND  HIS   PEOPLE.     By   Sam 

K.  Cowan. 

York  was  a  simple  Tennessee  mountaineer.  He 
hated  war.  But — when  his  country  called,  he 
went.  He  captured  132  Germans  single  handed. 
Sitting  behind  a  tree,  he  shot  one  German  after 
another  as  they  came  toward  him,  30  in  all! 
Illustrated.     Jacket  in  colors.     292  pages. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     $2,  net;  $2.12,  postpaid. 

ROBE'S    PATENT     ESSENTIALS.      By    John    F. 

Robb,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L. 

K\\  about  patent  law  and  practise  and  the 
methods  of  getting  patents.  Interesting  and 
authoritative.  A  book  tor  business  men,  patent- 
law  students,  inventors,  engineers,  etc.  Illustrated. 
452  pages.  Crown  8vo.  Law  buckram.  $5,  net; 
$5.16,  postpaid. 

GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT.     By  H.  S.  McCauley. 

Tells  you  how  newspaper  publicity  is  obtained.  Of  interest  to 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  politicians,  teachers.  122  pages.  Small 
i2mo.     Cloth.     $1.25,  net;  $1.33,  postpaid. 

PRACTICAL  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  (Also  Published  as  the  College 
Standard  Dictionary).  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
Editor. 

Contains  140,000  vocabulary  terms — all  in  one  alphabetical  order; 
15,000  proper  names,  12,000  lines  of  synonymic  t-reatments,  2,500 
pictorial  illustrations,  1,900  foreign  phrases,  and  1,325  pages. 

Regular  Paper  Edition — J%  x  loyi  x  3  inches.  Buckram  binding, 
with  thumb  notch  index,  $6,  net;  $6.32,  postpaid.  Cloth  binding, 
with  thumb  notch  index,  $5,  net;  $5.32,  postpaid. 

Bible  Paper  Edition — 7  x  ()yi  x  iH  inches.  Full  flexible  leather 
binding,  gilt  edges,  with  thumb  notch  index,  boxed,  ^7.50,  net; 
^7.74,  postpaid.  Exquisitely  bound  in  full  crushed  Levant,  7  x  loyi 
X  iy&  inches,  gilt  edges,  hand  tooled,  raised  bands,  boxed,  $17.50, 
net;  $17.74,  postpaid. 

THE  POLICEMAN'S  ART.  As  Taught  in  the  New  York  State  School 
for  Police.  By  George  T.  Chandler. 
Use  of  firearms.  Riots  and  riot  duty.  Traffic  and  parking.  Crime 
and  crime  classification.  Court  proceeding.  Rules  of  criminal  evi- 
dence. The  author  is  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Troop- 
ers.   $1.50,  net;  $1.60,  postpaid. 

COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  THE  DOG.     By  Robert  Leighton. 

Each  recognized  breed  is  separately  described  and  illustrated. 
Chapters  on  canine  medicine  and  surgery.    400  pages. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     $3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid. 

MAGNETISM  //^D  ELECTRICITY.     By  William  Stalon,  B.Sc. 

The  outcome  of  experiments  made  in  science  teaching  and  intended 
to  be  used  alongside  courses  of  experimental  science.  A  very  in- 
teresting and  comprehensive  volume  with  150  photographic  illus- 
trations.    160  pages. 

i2mo.    Cloth.    75c,  net;  85c,  postpaid. 


NOW  READY 

ETIQUETTE:  In  Society,  in 
Business,  in  Politics,  and 
at  Home.  By  Emily  Post 
{Mrs.  Price  Post). 

A  trustworthy  guide  to 
conduct  in  all  phases  of 
social  life.  The  author's 
assured  social  position  in 
this  country  and  her  asso- 
ciation with  social  circles  of 
Europe  have  enabled  her  to 
treat  her  subject  with  ease, 
accuracy,  and  authority. 
Full-page  illustrations.  639 
pages. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
$4.18,  postpaid. 


HEAT.     By  George   Thompson,   Headmaster,    Toxtelh  Day    Technical 
School,  and  George  II.  Leslie,  B.Sc. 

Sources,  transmission,  and  effects  of  heat,  temperature  and  its 
measurement  are  simply  and  clearly  discussed  with  the  accuracy  to 
be  expected  of  a  professor  of  ccicnce.  Profusely  illustrated.   160  pages. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     75c,  net;  85c,  postpaid. 

CHEMISTRY.     By  George   Thompson,  Headmaster,  Toxteth  Day   Tech- 
nical School,  and  George  H.  Leslie,  B.Sc. 

A  pocket-size  volume  that  treats  practically  on  fundamental 
processes — solution,  crystallization,  filtration,  evaporation,  and 
distillation;  the  air  and  combustion;  constituted  gases  of  the  at- 
mosphere, chemistry  of  water,  etc.  160  pages.  l2mo.  Cloth. 
75c,  net;  85c,  postpaid. 

MODEL  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  RAILWAYS:  Their  Details 
and  Practical  Construction.  By  Henry 
Greenly,  Associate  Inst.  Loco.  Eng. 


$4,  net; 


Deals  with  the  construction  and  action  of 
the  model  electric  traction-motor  from  the  point 
of  view  of  first  principles.  The  scope  of  the  book 
ranges  from  electric-locomotive  types,  details,  and 
general  construction  to  systems  of  control,  signal- 
ing, and  power  supply.  Liberally  illustrated.  3  18 
pages. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     $2,  net;  $2.12,  postpaid. 

MODEL  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVES:  Their  Detail 
and  Practical  Construction.  By  Henry 
Greenly,  Associate  hist.  Loco.  Eng. 

Comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  subject, 
illustrated  with  376  types  of  engravings  showing 
locomotives,  working  drawings,  diagrams,  etc. 
318  pages. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     $z,  net;  $2.12,  postpaid. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR  MADE  CLEAR.  By  Ernest  Dimnet,  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris. 

A  grammar  for  schools  and  colleges  that  gives  rules  a  pupil  must 
know,  but  omits  those  that  are  unnecessary.  Contains  a  large  number 
of  phrases  of  recent  coinage  in  French  and  English.  253  pages. 
Cloth.     $1.50,  net;  $1.60,  postpaid. 

LAKE  OF  GENEVA.     By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Bart. 

In  a  manner  distinctively  his  own  the  author  takes  the  reader  into 
little-known  paths  of  legend  and  history  and  recounts  the  age-old 
stories  and  romantic  memories  associated  with  them.  Illustrated 
with  77  half-tone  plates.  368  pages.  Medium  8vo.  Cloth.  $6,  net; 
$6.16,  postpaid. 

REVISED  EDITIONS— NOW  READY 

HEALTH  CARE  OF  THE  BABY.  Thirteenth  Edition.  By  Louis 
Fischer,  M.D. 

A  classic  for  the  nursery  and  home.  Special  instructions  for  airing, 
bathing,  clothing,  and  dieting  the  baby,  and  first  aid  in  all  contin- 
gencies.    Illustrated.     232  pages. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     $1,  net;  $1.12,  postpaid. 

HAY-FEVER:     Its  Prevention  and  Cure.    RevisecJ  Edition.    By  W.  C. 
Hollopeler,  M.D. 
The  most  recent  well-substantiated  facts  regarding  causes  of  hay- 
fever  and  treatment.     The  immunizing  method  receives  extensive 
attention.     428  pages. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     $2,  net;  $2.12,  postpaid. 
THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM— A  Study  of  American  Iinmigration 
Conditions   and   Needs.      Revised   and   Enlarged   Edition.      By 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  and  Prof.  W.  Jett  Lauck. 
Standard    compact   information   on    immigration    and    conditions 
affecting  the  present  and  future,  with  immigration  laws  and  regula- 
tions,   illustrated.    696  pages.    8vo.    Cloth,  $3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid. 


At  booksellers  or  by  mail  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


T^HIS  is  what  may  be  expected 
of  the  ordinarrfile  clerk  when  Globe- 
Wemic'ie  Sectional  Filing  Cabinets 
equipped  with  the  Globe-Wernicke 
Safeguard  Method  of  Filing  and  Finding 
papers  are  used.  This  system  is  swift, 
simple  and  accurate.  No  other  can 
equal  it  for  efficiency. 

The  easy'sliding  drawers  of  the  cabi- 
net plainly  labled,  the  clearness  of  the 
indexing  in  each  file  make  possible  this 
extraordinary  efficiency.  The  Globe- 
Wernicke  filing  system  is  mistake-proof. 
An  important  paper,  when  desired,  is 
instantly  at  hand. 

The  cabinets  themselves,  with  their  sectional 
coDStniciion,  may  be  adjusted  for  £ro^pth  with 
increased  activities. 

Write  to-day  for  our  chart  in  colors  entitled 
the  Globe-Wernicke  Rainbow  Di%'ision  of  "The 
Safeguard  Method  of  Filing  and  Finding  Papers." 
This  chart  clearly  explains  the  best  filing  system 
ever  devised. 

Send  This  Coupon  ^:^=^== 
Tht  Globe-Wernicke  Co. 
DepLLDS  Cincinnati,  O. 


Please  send  ^thoat  chanre 
yoar  chart  *  'The  Safesruard 
Method  of  mias  and  Fud- 
inff  Papen." 


Name  .... 
A  Jdress 


Globed  iTcrntckc 

c"  BL-IH— -r       Vo        ENDURE  " 


_      TO        ENDURE  "1 

9  /     f^iLEs      bocJk^a¥es     safes 
Main  Office  Cincinnati 

Aflendes  or  branches  in  all  cidea 


STANDARD   DICTION.^RY  superiority    quickly 
becomes   plain  to  tlie  man  or  woman  who  investigates 


Nationally  known 

for   quality,  style 
and  workmanship 


"pUT  our  statement  to 
-*■  ihe  test:  "We  sin- 
cerely believe  that  there 
■re  no  shoes  of  better 
value  produced  in  this 
country  today  for  the 
price."  Send  for  cata- 
log. 

Ralston  Shoes  are 
made  in  luo  grades: 
$7.00  to  $10.00. 

RAI.STON  HKAI.TH 
SHOE.MAKHHS 

969  Main  Street 

Brockton, 

Mass. 


FENWAY 

This  new  Ral- 
ston model  is 
made  on  Ihe 
I rnway  last  of 
lilark  or  Tan 
Spartan    Calf. 


Farm  in^^tes  the  people  of  California  to 
A-isit  the  farm  to  help  celebrate  the  annual 
picnic.  Those  who  attend  bring  their 
families  and  make  the  picnic  an  occasion 
for  an  outing.  We  Relieved  that  the  picnic 
would  be  a  good  occasion  upon  which  to 
introduce  certain  fruit  beverages  prepared 
at  the  University. 

In  order  to  determine  the  picnickers' 
opinion  of  our  products  we  shipped  some 
500  bottles  of  7-ounce  size  to  the  farm,  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  farm  students  to 
sell.  The  drinks  were  served  in  the  bottle, 
the  purchasers  using  straws  to  connect 
•R-ith  the  ice-cold  liquid. 

Plain  wine  grape  juice,  ^luseat  and  wine 
grape  blend,  strawberry  and  wine  grape 
blend,  raspberry,  pomegranate,  fruit  punch 
(a  grape-orange-lemon  blend),  and  Lawton 
blackberry  beverages  were  served.  The 
opinions  of  more  than  100  people  were  ob- 
tained. All  of  the  beverages  were  received 
favorably.  The  fruit  punch,  the  Muscat- 
red  wine  grape  blend,  strawberry-red- 
■R-ine-grape  blend  and  raspberry  beverages 
were  held  in  greatest  favor.  The  children 
were  "strong"  for  the  strawberry  and  ras]> 
berry  drinks,  and  soon  depleted  our  stocks 
of  these  two  beverages. 

The  500  bottes  were  all  sold  before  3 
o'clock,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon otir  "knights  of  the  white  apron"  had 
to  sell  only  ice-cream,  altho  hundreds  came 
to  the  booth  to  purchase  the  fruit  drinks. 
The  drinks  "went  over  big,"  as  one  of  the 
boys  put  it.  He  stated  that  we  could  easily 
have  sold  another  500  bottles  at  the  one 
booth.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fruit 
beverages  were  sold  at  one  booth  only  as 
compared  to  at  least  six  other  booths  at 
which  ice-cream  and  punch  were  dispensed. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1921  various 
berrj",  grape  and  pomegranate  sirups  were 
prepared,  sealed  in  enamel-hned  cans  and 
stored  under  refrigeration;  some  cans  at 
32°F.  and  some  at  0-15°F.  The  berry 
sirups  were  prepared  by  crushing  the  fruit, 
heating  to  1.50°F.,  pressing,  filtering  and 
adding  sugar  to  give  a  sirup  of  50°  Balhng. 
Red  grapes  were  crusht,  heated  to  150°  F., 
prest  and  the  juice  cleared  by  rough  filtra- 
tion and  settUng.  Aluscats  were  in  some 
cases  crusht  and  prest  cold  and  in  others 
treated  as  described  for  red  grapes.  Cold 
pressing  gave  a  juice  of  better  flavor  than 
did  hot  pressing.  The  grape  juices  in  most 
cases  were  concentrated  under  vacuum  in 
a  glass-lined  Pfaudler  vacuum  kettle. 

No  artificial  color  or  chemical  preserva- 
tives were  used  in  any  of  the  beverages. 
Some  have  been  held  since  October  in  a 
well-lighted  room  and  still  retain  their 
color. 

What  do  the  drinks  cost?  That  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  Suppose  we 
take  the  loganberry  as  an  example.  Logan- 
berry juice  can  be  bought  wholesale  at  90 
cents  per  gallon.  Two  gallons  of  bottling 
sirup  can  be  made  from  one  gallon  of  juice, 
making  the  cost  for  the  two  gallons  of  sirup 
about  S1.60  when  cost  of  sugar  is  added, 
or  80  cents  per  gallon  of  sirup.  Add  50 
per  cent,  profit,  etc.,  from  sirup  maker  to 
bottler.  Cost  to  bottler  is  then  S1.20. 
Eighty  bottles  of  beverage  are  made  from 
one  gallon  of  the  sirup.  Therefore,  the  cost 
per  bottle  of  sirup  is  about  1 '  2  cents. 
Our  bottles  cost  us  2*^^  cents  each.  Our 
labels  about  1  cent  each.  The  cost  of 
bottling  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  would 
not  exceed  1  cent  per  bottle,  including  cost 
of  crown.     Thus  cost,  exclusive  of  bottle, 


Brand-  iS 

New: 


This  beautifulmachine  is  the  only  brand-new ''unused), 
standard,  tull-size  typewriter  with  a  4-row.  42-key  84- 
character  Universal  keyboard  that  you  can  buy  for  less 
than  $  1 00.  h  comes  direct  from  factory  to  vou  at  prac- 
tically the  wholesale  price  of  other  high-grade  typewrit- 
ers a  remarkable  savins.  Use  Annell' on  your  work 
at  our  expense,  put  it  to  the  lest  for  ten  days;  then  if  it 
•i1^"l  ^ajisfy  you  in  everyway,  return  it  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  even  the  express  charges.  You  take  no  risk. 
Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Easy   Terms 
While  you  are  using  the  machine,  small  monthly  pay- 
ments  scattered   over  a  period  of  more  than  a  yeau- 
make   it    easy  and    convenient    to  own  this  full-size, 
brand-new  (unused\  4-row,  standard-keyboard  type- 

wn  er.  Mechanical  Marvel 

Strength  and  simplicity  are  the  outstanding  qualities 
of  this  machine.  It  embodies  the  ideas  and  experience 
of  mechanical  geniuses  who  have  been  making  type- 
writers  for  generations.  Every  essential  operating 
convenience  is  possessed  by  Annell'.  including  the 
4-row,  42-key,  84-character  Universal  standard  key- 
board. It  wiil  last  a  business  lifetime  and  is  fully  cov- 
ered by  an  ironclad  guarantee. 

Send  Coupon  Today 

for  complete  information  about  the  greatest  of 
ail  typewriter  offers.  Don't  miss  it.  Act  now. 
ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Chicago 


&a      NOT  AN  ORDER  -MAIL  TODAY    M 


ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

706  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 
Send  me  coinplete  information  about  your  wonderful 
typewriter  offer;  this  places  me  under  no  obligatioo. 


How  Much  Do  YOU  Earn 
In  YOUR  Spare  Time? 

Others  are  earning  Tv\'0  Dollars 
an  hour  and  more  by  looking 
after  the  renewals  and  getting 
new  subscription  orders  locally 
for  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 
We  will  be  glad  to  pay  you 
liberally  if  you  will  sell  us  your 
spare-time  hours. 

You  can  do  as  well  at  the 
start  without  pre\ious  selling 
experience.  Right  now  fort>' 
thousand  street  cars  carr\'  our 
display  card  advertising  mes- 
sages to  the  millions  who  ride! 
Four  hundred  daily  newspapers, 
having  approximately  fourteen 
million  readers,  carry  our  domi- 
nant advertising  copy  which 
helps  our  representatives  con- 
vert public  interest  into  orders! 
For  details  of  the  plan,  mail  the 
coupon  NOW. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Box  116 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

I  am  interested  in  your  spare-time  money- 
making  offer.     Please  send  me  details. 

Name 

Address 

City SUte 


♦ 
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would  be  about  31-2  cents,  and  w-ith  bottle  j  ■ 
included    about    C    cents.      It    should    be 
possible  to  sell  the  drink  at  10  cents  retail 
if  bottle  is  returned. 


A  NEW  SOLID  FUEL:  METALDEHYDE 

FL^ELS  for  use  on  a  small  scale  are  al- 
ways in  demand.  Where  electricity 
can  not  be  had  for  heating  purposes, 
alcohol  is  still  the  favorite,  but  as  there 
are  many  advantages  in  the  soUd  form,  it 
is  often  mixed  with  soUdif3-ing  agents  and 
thus  sold  under  various  names.  In  these 
cases,  of  course,  the  alcohol  itself  is  not 
solidified  but  merely  mingled  with  a  semi- 
soUd  substance,  such  as  fat  or  gum.  A 
new  fuel  of  this  tj-pe,  recently  perfected 
in  Swdtzerland,  is  described  in  Chemical  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering  (New  York). 
This  is  interesting  not  only  because  of  the 
heat  aA'ailable,  but  for  the  chemical  means 
that  have  been  de\"ised  to  make  it  easy  and 
pleasant  to  use.  A  noteworthy  feature  is 
that  the  "fuel"  itself  does  not  burn,  but 
a  product  of  its  decomposition  by  the  heat 
of  the  flame.  The  substance  itself  there- 
fore keeps  cool,  and  the  flame  may  be  put 
out  with  the  hand.  H.  Danneel,  of  Basel. 
Switzerland,  thus  ^Tites  of  the  new  fuel 
in  the  paper  named  above: 

Many  types  of  solid  fuel  have  appeared 
on  the  market.  At  the  outset  soaps  were 
used  as  a  solidifj-ing  medium  for  alcohol 
to  which  shellac,  stearine,  tallow  and 
stearic  acid  were  sometimes  added  and 
from  which  the  oleic  acid  was  eliminated 
so  as  to  obtain  better  burning.  Subse- 
quenth-  collodion  and  cellulose  acetate  were 
used  for  solidifying  the  spirit  and  also  the 
jelly  made  from  agar-agar.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  these  and  similar  fuels  were  used 
during  the  European  war  and  some  little 
post-war  demand  for  them  has  been  estab- 
lished because,  in  spite  of  their  defects, 
they  are  more  convenient  to  use  than  is 
liquid  alcohol.  The  chief  fault  ^vith  most 
forms  of  solidified  spirit  is  found  in  the 
volatility  of  the  alcohol,  w^hieh  necessitates 
the  use  of  air-tight  vessels.  Other-wise 
evaporation  would  take  place  and  the  value 
of  the  fuel  would  be  impaired.  The  fact 
that  solidified  spirit  liquefies  when  ignited 
renders  it  unsuitable  for  many  purposes 
and  the  residual  ash  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered an  objectionable  feature.  Certain 
other  materials  have  also  been  recom- 
mended as  fuels,  but  have  not  acquired 
industrial  importance. 

A  new  and  rather  promising  solution  of 
this  problem  appears  to  have  been  arrived 
at  recently  by  a  Swiss  firm,  the  U sines 
Electriques  of  Basel,  which  is  producing 
a  fuel  from  metaldehyde,  a  substance  to 
which,  up  to  the  present,  only  scientific 
importance  was  attached.  Its  manufac- 
ture on  a  commercial  scale  has  been  ren- 
dered possible  through  the  synthetic  pro- 
duction of  afeetaldehyde  from  calcium 
carbide. 

Metaldehyde  was  discovered  by  Liebig.  i 
It  is  formed  as  a  by-prodiict  when  acetalde- 
hyde  is  transformed  into  paraldehyde  by 
the  action  of  acids  or  salts.  At  low  tem- 
peratures small  quantities  of  solid  metalde- 
hyde are  obtained  in  the  shape  of  fine  white 
needles,  which  can  be  increased  in  size  if 
the  process  is  carried  on  slowly. 

Aletaldehyde  does  not  melt  under  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  starts  to  sublime 


KEYSTONE 

CEVERE  service  conditions 

^^  demand  better  material.  The  metal  which 
goes  into  roofs,  siding,  monster  stacks  and 

other  structures  for  great  steel  mills  and  industrial  plants 
must  resist  rust  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  In  many- 
industrial  regions,  the  action  of  destructive  acid  fumes  on 
metal  is  added  to  the  corrosive  influences  of  the  weather. 

KEYSTONE 

Rust-resisting  Copper  Steel 

saves  costly  replacements  and  gives  that  lasting  and  satisfactory 
service  from  sheet  metal  that  spells  economy.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  evidence  of  conclusive  tests  know  that  steel  sheets  and  tin 
plates  alloyed  with  copper  do  resist  rust,  and  give  longest  service 
amid  acid  fumes  and  from  weather's  wear  and  tear. 

For  building  construction,  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  sheet  metal  and 
tin  work,  use  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  and  Roof- 
ing Tin  Plates — best  for  both  builder  and  property  owner.  Sold 
by  leading  metal  merchants,  and  used  by  progressive  roofers  and 
contractors.  The  high  reputation  of  the  products  of  this  Company 
is  recognized  wherever  sheet  steel  is  used.     Send  for  Facts  booklet. 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  of  Qual- 
ity since  1884.  ApollO-Keystone 
Galvanized  Sheets  with  the  copper 
steel  alloy  base  are  unequaled  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Gutters,  Cornices 
and  al  1  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal 
work  demanding  superior  rust  re- 
sistance.  Write  for  Apollo  booklet. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Roofing  Tin 

High  grade  plates,  carefully  manu- 
factured in  every  detail— grades  ud 
to40  Dounds  coatine.  Also  American 
Coke  and  Charcoal  Bright  Tin  Plates. 


Black 


SHEET    PRODUCTS 

American  Bessemer  Steel  Sheets, 
AmericanOpenHearthSteel  Sheets, 
KeystoneCopperSteel  Sheets,  Auto- 
mobile Sheets— all  grades.  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Electrical 
Sheets,  Stove  and  Range  Sheets, 
Japanning  and  Enameling  Stock, 
Steel  Barrel  and  Keg  Stock,  Ceil- 
ing Sheets,  Black  Plate,  Etc..  Etc. 
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rMDiAM0NDS5!M- 

FROM    JASON    WEILER    &    SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading   diamond   importers 

For  over  46  years  the  hoiise  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
diamond  importing  concerns  in  America  selHng 
to  jewelers.     However,  a  large  business  is  done 
direct  by  mail  with   customers  at   imp>orting 
prices!     Here    are  several    diamond    offers — 
direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearh' 
strate  our  position  to  name  prices  on  d.„r:;^:.Jj 
that  should  surely  interest  any 
present   or    prospective    dia- 
mond purchaser. 


1  carat,  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
eot^d  brilliancy.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style  14K  solid  gold 
setting.  Order  this  diamond, 
take  it  to  any  expert,  make 
any  comparisons  you  wish — 
tiioney  refunded  if  this  ring 
can  be  duplicated  elsewhere 
lor    less    than     $200.00.     Our 

;;ou". .''.'.'.".'..'!  $145.00 


Lmks  PiabamD  tone  (\(\ 
DuMwIRii:..    *Jw3.UU 

Perfectly  cot  hlue  white 
diamond  of  exceptional  bril- 
liancy with  four  smaller  per- 
fectly cat,  blue  v.hite  dia- 
monds on  the  sides.  The  ring 
is  all  platinom.  beautifully 
pierced  and  carved. 

A  few  weights  and  prices  of  othtr  diamond  rings: 

}i  carat,  $31.00  I     i.  carat,  $  73.00  I  2  carats,  $290.00 
^s  carat,    50.00  |  l^j  carats,  217.00  |  3  carats.    435.00 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to  any  bank 
or  neiLspaper  in  Boston. 

If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  any  bank  )'ou  may  name 
or  any  Kxpress  Co.  with 
privilege  oi  examination. 
Our  di.ttnoiid  sfuarantee  for 
Euli  value  for  all  time  goes 
w.th  ever>'  purcliase. 

\\RITE  TODAY 

FOR  THIS  ^P" 

VALl ABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 
**HOW  TO  BUY 

DIAMONDS'' 

This  book  is  beautiiully 
illustrated.  Tells  how  to 
jude^e.  select  and  buy 
diamonds.  Teiis  how 
they  mine,  cut  and  mar- 
Icet  diamonds.  This 
book,  showing  weiehts. 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars' wtirih  of  Dia- 
monds, is  considered 
an  auttiorit)'- 

CLIP  COUPON— FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  NOW 


Address, 
Cily. 


.Stale, 


Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

377  Washington  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam,  London  and  Paris 

Please  send  FREE  Diamond  Catalog 

Xame 


MOORE'S  '^^  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of  144  pages  of  information  of  great 
%alue  to  every  one  interested  in  office,  factory,  store, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping.  Illustrates  and  describes 
40  different  fornu  for  short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records 
of  all  kinds. 

Thic  RnnL  FRFF  when  request  is  on  your  business  let- 
I  III)  DUUI\    I  nil    terhead.     Write  now  for  your  copy. 

John  C.Moore  Corporation,  2032Stone  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Loose  Leaf  and  Bound 
Record  Keeping  Devices 
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^^^thout  inehing  bet"ween  112  and  115 
degrees  C.  When  impure,  it  gradually 
volatilizes  when  left  in  the  open  air,  par- 
ticularly during  hot  -weather.  In  confined 
spaces  it  changes  into  paraldehyde.  WTien 
chemically  pure,  it  is  a  substance  of  prac- 
tically permanent  stability.  The  heat  of 
combustion  amounts  to  about  6,000  calories 
per  kilogram  [about  3000  per  pound). 

[Metaldehyde,  as  obtained  by  the  or- 
dinarj-  process,  is  not  suitable  for  consump- 
tion as  a  fuel,  as  it  consists  of  small  needles. 
When  dry,  it  forms  a  voluminous  powder 
which  so  readily  ignites  that  its  use  would 
inA'ohe  some  risk  in  the  household.  It 
moreover  de%'elops  a  strong  flame  and  burns 
away  quickly.  By  compressing  it  strongly 
into  convenient  shapes,  it  has  been  found 
possibleto  render  it  suitable  for  the  purpose 
in  %-iew.  "^Tien  so  treated,  metaldehyde 
does  not  ignite  as  quickh-  as  alcohol,  but 
requires  a  few  tenths  of  a  second's  contact 
with  the  flame  of  a  match.  To  quote 
further : 

Shaped  metaldehyde  exhibits  peculiar 
symptoms  when  burning.  It  is  not  the 
metaldehyde  itself  which  feeds  the  flame, 
but  acetaldehyde  which  is  formed  from  it 
by  the  heat  radiated  by  the  flame.  The 
fuel,  therefore,  is  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  cool  gas  which  prevents  the  flame  from 
touching  the  fuel  itself.  This  keeps  the 
fuel  itself  so  cool  that  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flame  by  the  palm  of  the  hand 
•without  risk  of  injun,-  from  burning.  The 
transformation  into  acetaldehyde  during 
the  burning  process  regulates  itself;  as 
soon  as  volatilization  becomes  more  intense 
the  flame  is  remo^'ed  from  solid  block  and 
there  is  less  radiated  heat  and  the  volatiliza- 
tion is  automatically  cheeked.  Comprest 
metaldehyde  is  characterized  by  its  steady 
and  uniform  flame. 

When  ordinary-  metaldehyde  which  is 
in  an  impure  condition  is  prest  into  shapes, 
the  resulting  fuel  exhibits  traces  of  the 
characteristic  acetaldehyde  smeU,  even 
when  not  exposed  to  heat.  This  indicates 
that  a  slow  decomposition  of  metaldehyde 
is  taking  place.  This  smell  becomes  verj- 
marked  durmg  a  few  minutes  after  the 
flame  has  been  extinguished,  a  thing  that 
would  not  happen  with  pure  metaldehyde. 
The  impurities  can  scarcely  be  measured 
and  probably  amount  to  only  a  few  mil- 
lionths  of  a  per  cent.,  so  that  an  elimina- 
tion would  be  troublesome. 

But  a  pure  product  ignites  only  with 
difiiculty  and,  in  contrast  with  the  impure 
product,  the  flame  touches  the  fuel,  which 
becomes  hot,  and  Avhen  extinguished, 
clouds  of  sublimed  metaldehyde  can  be 
noticed  floating  in  the  air  in  the  shape  of 
a  fine 'fluff.  Moreover,  the  sublimation 
would  tend  to  clog  delicate  parts  of  a 
burner,  such  as  the  delicate  regulating 
de\'ices  used  in  some  applications. 

"It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  a  me- 
taldehyde fuel  an  agent  is  required  to 
influence  the  combustion  process,  while  for 
the  storage  of  the  fuel  it  is  not  wanted  and 
not  even  desirable.  For  that  reason  a  means 
has  been  found  to  render  the  agent  inert 
at  temperatures  below  30  to  40  degrees  C, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  its  active  prop- 
erties to  become  cAideut  at  temperatures 
of  60  degrees  and  above.     This  temperature 


Seals  the  leak 

Guaranteed  for  Auto 

Radiators  or  money 

back 

I'm  "X".  I'm  a  10-minute  re- 
pair man.  I'm  a  watchman. 
If  you  have  a  leaky  radiator 
just  pour  me  in  and  in  ten  min- 
utes it's  fixed.    Permanently. 

If  you  never  want  a  leak  just  pour  me 
in  anyway  and  I'll  prevent  it — no  mat- 
ter how  long  you  run  your  car.  My 
boss  guarantees  me,  otherwise  he  will 
return  your  money. 

I  am  not  a  solder  and  therefore  can- 
not clog  the  smallest  tube  in  the  entire 
cooling  system.  Give  me  a  try — I  am 
on  sale  at  all  accessory,  supply  shops, 
garages  and  hardware  stores. 

Ford  Size.  75   cents 

Standard  Sise,  $1.50 

"X"  LABOR.\TORIES  NEW  YORK 


Xlictuid 

Repairs  leaky  radiators- 
cracked  cylinders  and  water  jackets 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT 

By  H.  S.  McCAULEY 

CHOWS  you  exactly  how  to  cooperate  with  the 
^  newspapers  in  getting  publicity.  If  you've 
ever  had  a  clash  with  the  press,  this  book  will 
show  you  why,  and  how  to  avoid  a  similar  oc- 
currence. So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  volume 
of  similar  nature  in  print.  Written  by  a  news- 
paper man  with  years  of  experience,  who  knows 
that  newspapers  run  things  their  way  regardless 
of  what  you  may  do,  he  takes  you  behind  the 
scenes  and  shows  you  what  is  printable  as  news 
and  what  is  not. 

Indispensable  to  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
public  ofHcials,  candidates,  teachers,  persons  in 
society,  advertising  men,  writers,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men. 

Small  ISmo.     Cloth.     1  S3  pages.     Price  tt.SS.na, 
at  booksellers;  or  from  the  publishers.  tl.So  postpaid. 


FUNK  1  WAGiuus  ceiipm. 


3 54-3 SO  FOURTH  AVmUC    •    N(W  YORK 


PATENT   ESSENTIALS 

Bv  John  F.  Jiobt).  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L. 
A  new  rudimentary  and  praotloal  treatl.sc  on  the 
nature  of  patont-s.  the  meclianLsm  of  their  procure- 
ment. sclentlHc  drafting  of  p.itent  claims,  conduct 
of  ca.scs.  and  special  procoedinES,  IncUidlnc  forms. 
^fo.  Cloth.     iSJ  paof^.     llluatraud,    SS.DO  ntt:  hi/ maii,  SS.16 


Fuali  S  WasDills  rnaijiy. 


354-360  fourth  htm.  N(w  Vorh 


Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

Certain  words  in  correspondence,  advertising  writ- 
inR.  and  literary  work  need  no  lonfier  puzzle  you  if  you 
have  handy  that  brand  new  speller  for  busy  people — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

By  FRAXK  11.  VIZETELLY,  Lilt.  D..  LL.  D. 
Managing  Editor  Xtw  Standard  Dictionary 

A  perfect  guide  to  correct  spelling  of  lo.ooo  words 
often  misspelled  in  business.  Also  show-s  correct 
formation  of  plurals,  divisions  into  syllables,  and 
tells  why  one  word  should  be  used  instead  ol  an- 
other— gage  instead  of  gauge,  it's  instead  of  its. 
rabbet  instead  of  rabbit,  cozen  instead  of  cousin, 
illude  instead  of  elude  or  allude.  Raflfael  instead  of 
Raphael,  etc.  The  book  will  pay  for  itself  in  service 
every  day. 
iimo.Cloth:    ISO  pages.    $1.50,  net:  $1.62.  postpaid 

Punk  S  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354  Foorlh  Ave..  New  York 
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is  produced  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
flatne,  and  when  the  flame  is  cxtiuKuisluHl 
and  the  temperature  falls  the  agent  again 
becomes  inert.  In  that  way  it  has  been 
found  possible  practically  to  do  away  with 
the  odor  without  interfering  with  the 
desirable  effects  on  the  combustion  process. 


HEALTHFUL  EFFECT  OF  GASLIGHT 

THAT  burning  gas  in  a  room  rather  im- 
proves the  condition  of  the  air  tlian 
otherwise  is  the  somewhat  unexpected 
conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Shears,  sanitary  expert  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health,  in  a  special 
report  printed  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the 
Department.  The  products  of  combustion, 
he  says,  are  practically  innocuous,  while 
the  destruction  of  bacteria  by  incineration, 
effected  by  the  flame,  renders  the  air  better 
fitted  for  breathing  than  before.  Dr. 
Shears  also  finds  that  the  effect  of  gashght 
on  the  eye  is  not  so  injurious  as  that  of 
electric  Ught.     He  writes  in  his  report: 

Perfect  combustion  of  illuminating  gas 
has  a  highly  beneficial  effect  on  the  quality 
of  air.  It  has  been  assumed  that  because 
of  the  burning  of  gas,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  products  of  combustion  into  a  room  a 
■vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  must  result. 
The  combustion  of  illuminating  gas  pro- 
duces, from  a  chemical  standpoint,  four 
different  effects  upon  the  air  taken  from  a 
room,  mixed  wdth  the  gas  in  the  burner  and 
discharged  back  into  the  room. 

First :  The  amount  of  oxygen  is  reduced. 

Second:  The  amount  of  carbon-dioxid 
is  increased. 

Third:  A  very  small  amount  of  sulfur- 
dioxid  is  added. 

Fourth:  Dust  and  bacteria  are  removed 
by  incineration. 

The  first,  second  and  third  effects  are 
caused  by  oxygen  combining  with  the  car- 
bon and  sulfur  maintained  in  the  gas,  and 
this  oxidizing  process  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  fourth  effect.  The  physical 
effects  produced  upon  the  air  are  increased 
temperature,  circulation  of  the  air  in  the 
room  is  accelerated,  and  ventilation  from 
the  outside  is  increased. 

As  the  quality  of  the  air  in  the  room  at 
any  time  depends  upon  the  interaction  of 
the  incoming  air  upon  the  products  of  com- 
bustion discharged  from  the  burner  of  the 
organic  matter  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and 
skin  of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  it  is 
necessary  to  investigate  the  intereffects  of 
all  three.  On  account  of  the  tendency  of 
heated  air  to  expand,  become  lighter  and 
rise,  the  presence  of  the  source  of  heat  in  a 
room  produces  a  certain  circulation  of  the 
air,  which  serves  a  double  purpose.  In  the 
first  place,  the  heated  air  is  cooled  by  con- 
tact with  successive  portions  of  the  rela- 
tively cool  walls,  and  in  the  second  place 
the  temperature  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  room  tends  to  increase,  while  that 
in  the  lower  portion  tends  to  decrease  be- 
low that  which  would  prevail  without  cir- 
culation. This  produces  an  unbalanced 
pressure  from  the  outside,  tending  to  draw 
fresh  air  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  room 
through  cre\'ices,  joints  and  other  openings, 
and  also  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  ordi- 
narily realized  through  the  walls  themselves. 
The  same  action  tends  to  expel  the  air  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  room  in  the  same 
manner,  and  this  tendency  is,  of  course, 
greatly  augmented  by  increased  facilities 
for  ventilation. 

The     vitiating     substances,     generally 


Razor 
Teeth 


The  microscope  shows  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  a  razor  really  consists  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  teeth. 

The  slightest  moisture  left  on  the  blade 
after  shaving — even  moisture  in  the  air — will  cause 
enough  corrosion  to  damage  these  microscopic  teeth 
and  seriously  affect  the  cutting  quality,  over  night. 

To  preserve  the  keenness  of  your  razor  blades  use 

311-1     OnZl    The  High  Quality 
-in- v^ne    shaving  on 

After  wiping  blade,  draw  between  thumb  and  finger  previously 
moistened  with  3-in-One.  The  oil  will  displace  any  invisible 
moisture  or  lather  left  between  the  teeth  and  protect  from  moisture 
in  the  air.  When  next  you  use  that  blade — a  day,  a  week  later — 
it  will  be  just  as  keen  as  when  you  put  it  away. 

To  keep  your  strop  pliable  and  make  it  take  hold  of  your  razor 
better,  rub  in  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One  occasionally  before  shaving. 

A  little  3-in-One  on  the  blade  before  shaving  makes  it  slide  over 
the  face  easier — and  this  oil  is  good  for  your  skin. 
Try  this.      It  may  prove  a  revelation  to  you. 

Many  thousands  of  smooth  faced  men  are  3-in- 
One  men.      It's  a  good  habit.      Get  it. 


FREE — Special  Circular,  A  Razor  Saver  For 
Every  Shaver,"  and  generous  sample  of  3-in-One; 
also  Dictionary  of  Uses,  free  on  request.  Use 
a  postal. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz. ,  3-oz. 
and   8-oz.  bottles  and  in  3-oz  Handy  Oil  Cans 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO 

165  RS.  Broadway,  New 
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Ten  Day  Trial  Offer  to 
Phonograph  Owners 

In  your  own  home — on  your  own  phono- 
graph— with  your  own  records,  we  invite 
you  to  make  this  ten  day  test  of  the 


VIOLIN  SPRUCE  REPRODUCER 


You  will  hear  a  purity,  volume,  and 
sweetness  of  tone  such  as  you  have 
never  before  heard  from  a  phono- 
graph. 

THE  MOLIX  SPRUCE  REPRO- 
DUCER brings  out  all  that  the 
artist  put  in  the  record — free  from 
metallic  vibration  or  scrape. 

Here's  the  test  we  invite  you  to 
make:  Play  your  favorite  records 
with  vour  present  reproducer.  Then 
change  to  the  MOLIX  SPRUCE— 
it  takes  just  a  moment. 


You'll  marvel  at  the  unparalleled  re- 
production of  the  human  voice — at 
the  remarkable  individualization  of 
instruments  in  orchestral  selections 
— at  the  surprising  absence  of  "tm- 
panny"  effects  in  a  piano  record. 

THE  VIOLIN  SPRUCE  RE- 
PRODUCER does  all  this— and 
more.  If  you  are  not  more  than 
satisfied,  return  it  within  ten 
days  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded  v/ithout  question  or 
quibble. 


If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  ship 
you  direct,  C.O.D.,  with  the  understandinq  that 
you  may  return  the  REPRODUCER  after  ten 
days  and  the  full  purchase  price  will  be  re  fund  ed. 
Just  state  make  and  model  of  your  phonograph 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 


PRICE  $7.50 


^,  yTheDIAPHRAGM^ 

^X  5005  Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland 


DISTRIBLTORS 
AND  DEALERS 

THE  VIOL IX 
SP  RUCK  RE 
PRODUCER  is 
being  markete<l 
thru  the  dealer.  A 
n.it  ion -wide  de- 
mand has  already 
b<=en  eslablished. 
AVjre  or  write  for 
details  NOW. 
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speaking,  are  diAided  into  tT\o  classes* 
Those  emitted  by  the  respiration,  both 
from  the  lungs  and  the  skin  of  the  people 
in  the  room;  second,  those  emitted  by  the 
illuminants.  The  first  class  includes  bac- 
teria taken  from  the  air  into  the  s\;stem 
through  the  mouth  or  skin.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  supposedly  fresh  air  from  the 
exterior  is  often  heavily  laden  with  bac- 
teria of  this  character. 

!More  commonly  than  any  other  arc- 
felt  the  effects  of  the  vitiation  produced 
by  the  organic  matter,  in  a  greater  or  less 
advanced  stage  of  decay,  exhaled  by  the 
lungs.  This  produces  the  stuffiness  in  a 
poorly  ventilated  room  which  is  sometimes 
ignorantlj-  attributed  to  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  present  in  the  purest 
of  outdoor  air  in  the  proportion  of  about 
four  parts  in  10,000  and  produces  no  dis- 
comfort or  ill  effects  if  less  than  225  parts 
in  10,000  of  air  are  present.  On  account  of 
the  ability  of  gases  to  diffuse  through  even 
the  tightest  wails  used  in  building  construc- 
tion, the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
interiors  rarely  rises  above  20  parts  in 
10,000,  tho  for  experimental  purposes  this 
proportion  has  been  made  as  high  as  50 
parts  in  10,000.  This  w^as  accomplished 
only  by  resorting  to  exceptional  means  to 
secure  a  high  percentage  of  this  gas.  Thus, 
practically  speaking,  it  maj'  be  said  that  it 
is  impossible  in  practise  to  ol)lain  enough 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  an  ordinary  room  to 
produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  bodily 
functions,  even  when  the  most  sensitive 
tests  are  employed  to  detect  such  effects. 

Sulfurous  acid  gas  when  present  is  in 
such  almost  infinitesimal  quantities  that 
it  is  disregarded  as  far  as  the  effects  on 
health  are  concerned.  While  it  is,  in  the 
quantities  found,  harmless  to  the  human 
organism,  it  has  a  decided  sterilizing  effect 
as  regards  disease  germs. 
.  While  it  is  true  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
artificially  produced — that  is,  by  gas  com- 
bustion— is  entirely  innocuous  in  any 
quantity  met  with  in  human  habitations, 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  such  quanti- 
ties of  this  gas  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  sanitary- 
conditions.  On  the  contrary,  even  15 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  10,000,  if 
arising  from  respiration  of  human  beings, 
indicates  the  presence  of  organic  matter 
in  such  quantities  as  to  be  highly  obnoxious 
or  even  harmful. 

".  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  vitiation  of  air  liy  human  beings  is 
generally  exprcst  as  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  because  it  indicates  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  which  has  been  given  off 
in  the  same  period,  and  while  the  latter 
(Avliich  is  a  real  source  of  pollution)  is 
difficult  to  measure,  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  easily  determined. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint,  therefore, 
figures  regarding  the  quantities  in  which 
carbonic  acid  gas  indicates  harmful  condi- 
tions apply  only  to  this  gas  when  thrown 
off  by  the  hmgs  and  not  to  the  same  gas 
produced  by  artificial  means. 

It  is  evident  that  the  practise  of  rating 
each  gas-l)urner  as  equal  to  a  certain 
number  of  human  beings  in  ^•itiating  the 
air  in  interiors  is  opposite  to  the  dictates 
of  common  sense. 

Investigators  on  the  effects  of  carbon- 
dioxid  report  as  follows,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Shears- 

Dv  Angus  Smith  shut  himself  in  an  air- 
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tight  ehambor  with  a  liji^htod  ('aiidl(>.  and 
remained  until  th(>  candle  was  ('xtinfj:iiish(>(l 
by  the  high  carbon-dioxid  content  i)r()- 
duced  (229  parts  in  10,000).  He  f(>lt  no 
ill  effects. 

Dr.  Richardson  removed  all  the  carhon- 
dioxid  from  air  that  had  once  been  breathed 
and  found  that  animals  introduccHi  into 
such  air  dwindled  away  rapidly  and  died. 

Pettenkoffer  found"^  that  100  parts  of 
carbon-monoxid  in  10,000  parts  of  air  was 
not  injurious  to  human  beings,  while  one- 
tenth  the  amount  of  carbon-dioxid  de- 
rived from  lungs  and  skin  exhalations 
rendered  the  air  unfit  for  human  habitation 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Another  feature  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance is  the  effect  upon  the  eye.  Tests 
made  by  Dr.  Rideal,  as  cited  by  the  writer, 
showed  that: 

(a)  The  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  light 
as  measured  in  the  perception  test  dimin- 
ished A'ery  markedly  after  exposure  to  the 
electric  light,  Avhile  no  corresponding 
effect  is  noticeable  after  the  eye  has  been 
subjected  to  gaslight. 

(b)  The  power  of  coordinating  and  using 
the  motor  muscles  of  the  eyeball  recorded 
in  the  orbicular  muscle-tests  was  dimin- 
ished to  a  greater  extent  after  subjection 
to  electric  than  to  gaslight. 

(c)  It  was  found  that  the  ciliary  muscles 
of  the  eyes  are  more  accommodative  after 
three  hours'  exposure  to  the  50-candle- 
power  light  from  the  Darwin  incandescent 
mantle  than  after  a  similar  exposure  to 
a  50-candle-power  electric  light. 

(d)  The  acuity  of  vision  measured  by  the 
retinal  test  again  shows  that  the  optic 
nerve  or  center  was  more  susceptible  in 
the  case  of  gas  illumination.  It  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  results  point  strongly  in 
the  same  direction — namely,  that  gaslight 
as  used  in  these  experiments  is  less  fatiguing 
to  the  eye  than  electric  light. 
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3  Nov.'  a  U'holf 
roomjut  can 
hear — it  clarifies 
the  sounds — you 
hear  perjeilly. 


New  Radio  Enjoyment 

— a^  an  amazing,  low  price 


Now  comes  this  new  Speaker,  the  Master- 
Baldwin  "  Throatype"  Clarophone  which 
means  new  radio  enjoyment.  It  enables  a 
roomful  of  people  to  hear  distinctly  any 
broadcasting  that  your  receiving  set  will 
catch. 

New  in  design,  it  is  more  perfect  in  execu- 
tion, because  it  combines  the  famous  Bald- 
win Phone  with  a  scientific,  throat-like 
speaker. 

You  know  the  Baldwin  Phone,  used  wher- 
ever most  exacting  work  is  done.  It  has 
been  selected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  as  the  standard  radio  phone. 

The  United  States  commandeered  the 
Baldwin  factory  during  the  war  to  assure 
Baldwin  Phones  for  War  Vessels,  and  Army 
and  Government  stations. 

A  Clarifier — Not  an  Amplifier 

Now  this  finest  phone  is  combined  w^th 
a  new  scientific  speaker  which  enables  you 
to  hear  distinctly  every  word  or  note — hear 
the  overtones,  even  the  harmonics.  No 
rasping,  buzzing,  breaking  or  any  noise  for 
w'hich  your  receiving  set  is  not  responsible. 

Designed  like  the  human  throat,  the 
speaker  has  the  same  tone  chamber.  And 
the  top  part  is  fashioned  after  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  Both  are  shaped  in  non-resonant 
metal". 

It  has  the  rectangular  mouth,  following 
the  principle  that  opera  singers  know  and 
use.  For  getting  full  resonance  they  always 
square  their  mouths  in  singing — never 
round  them. 


Unequalled  Low-Priced  Offers 

The    Master-Baldwin     "Throatype" 
Clarophone,  Complete $22.50 

Described    above. 


The  vocal  chords  are  represented  in  the 
Baldwin  Phone  by  a  marvelous  mica  disk, 
unaffected  by  heat  or  cold  or  electric  cur- 
rents, which  is  actuated  in  both  directions 
by  an  armature  tone-arm  superimposed  in  a 
magnetic  field. 

So  the  J/««/er-Baldwin  "  Throaty pe'^ 
Clarophone  follows  accurately  the  most 
perfect  model  ever  made.  To  hear  one  is 
to  want  one. 

Why  We  Can  Sell  It  For  $22.50 

Because  of  its  simple  but  scientific  design 
the  Clarophone  lends  itself  to  large  quantity 
production  which  enables  us  to  seU  it  for 
$22.50 — an  amazing  price. 

And  the  J/arfer-Baldwin  "  Throatype" 
Clarophone  is  the  world's  standard  quality 
— remember  the  Government  selection  of 
Baldwin  Phones. 

Try  It  at  Our  Risk 

We  know  that  the  Clarophone  will  please  you. 
So  we  invite  you  to  test  it  for  ten  days  at  our  risk. 
If  you  are  not  pleased,  your  dealer  will  gladly  refund 
your  money. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  M  a  s  t  e  r-B  a  1  d  w  i  n 
"Throatype"  Clarophone. 

If  he  hasn't  it,  order  direct  from  us.  enclosing 
$22.30.  We  will  ship  immediately,  charges  pre- 
paid, a  complete  Clarophone  to  you.  (Reference: 
Citizens  National  Bank,  Los  .\ngeles,  Calif.) 

Try  the  Clarophone.  Know  the  real  pleasure  it 
will  give  you. 

^Masfer-Baldwin 

"Throatype" 

Clarophone 


The  Master-Baldicin  Phone  -     -  -     ■ 
The  genttine  A/a^ifr-Baldwin  Improved 
Phone   manufactured   by  the   Baldwin 
Radio  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


$  9.00 


The  Master-Baldwin  Head-Set      -    -     $16.00 
The    standard    supersensitive    head-set 
for  those  who  want  the  double  phone. 

Master  Radio  Corporation 

Dept.  2010,  631  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 


Master  Radio  Corporation, 

Dept.  2010.  631  So.  Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Enclosed  is  $22.50  for  one  Masler-Baldvrin 
"Throatype"  Clarophone.  charges  prepaid,  in- 
sured. My  money  to  be  returned  if  I  am  not 
satisfied.     I  buy  my  radio  equipment  from 


(Dealer's  Name)  . 

(.Address) 

(Your  Name) 

(Address) 
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Are  your 
checks  safe? 

When  you  read  about 
the  many  cases  of  check- 
alteration  and  the  vast 
amount  that  is  lost  every 
year  through  improper 
protection,  can  you  say 
\vith  confidence  "My 
checks  are  safe"? 

National 

Safety  Paper 

gives  you  this  security. 
It  protects  every  part 
of  a  check  —  amount, 
payee's  name,date,  num- 
ber, and  endorsements. 
Any  attempt  to  alter  the 
writing  with  chemicals, 
eraser,  or  knife  produces 
a  glaring  white  spot  or 
stain  in  the  paper,  in- 
stantly exposing  the 
fraud. 

See  if  your  checks  are 
on  National  Safety  Paper 
— you  can  tell  by  the 
wavy  lines.  If  not,  ask 
your  bank  for  them,  or 
specify  National  Safety 
Paper  to  your  lithog- 
rapher. 

Our  book  "The  Pro- 
tection of  Checks"  cov- 
ers the  subject  of  check  ' 
protccticm  completely 
and  impartially.  It  is 
distributed  without 
charge.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

George  La  Monte  &.  Son 

Founded  1S71 
61  Broadway,  New  York 

ffatitnal  Safrtj  Paprr  it  ai.'o  made 

in  Canada  6/  George  La  Monit 

Csf  i'en,  Lld.^  TcrtntQ 


HOW  BRITISH  BUSINESS  DICTATES 
BRITISH  POLICY 

THESE  days  when  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  wondering  vrhy  the 
British  Government  is  led  to  take  some  of 
the  steps  it  does,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
an  eminent  British  authoritj-  on  business 
declaring  that  "the  British  people  have  an 
un-RTitten  national  pohcy  just  as  they 
have  an  unwritten  Constitution."  This 
policy,  continues  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson, 
in  a  London  letter  to  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  "has  been  developed  bj'  the 
necessities  of  trade  and  commerce,  rather 
than  bj-  Prime  ^Ministers  and  generals." 
This  British  poUcy,  continues  the  writer, 
"has  never  been  officially  made  known,  but 
it  is  in  tne  background  of  every  business 
man's  mind' '  and  might  be  exprest  as  follows : 

Britain  is  the  workshop  of  the  world. 

It  lives  by  foreign  trade. 

Therefore,  to  secure  and  hold  markets  it 
must  invest  money  abroad,  acquire  colonies 
and  control  the  seas. 

Debts  must  be  paid. 

The  gold  standard  must  be  maintained. 

Forms  of  Government  do  not  matter. 

Law  and  order  must  be  established  and 
revolutions  put  down. 

The  world  must  be  made  safe,  not  for 
democracy;  for  that  is  onlj'  a  word;  but 
for  trade  and  commerce. 

Here,  Mr.  Casson  tells  us  in  the  Phila- 
delphia paper,  is  "the  national  pohcy 
of  the  British  people,  both  Liberals  and 
Conservatives,"  which  "forms  the  back- 
ground of  all  British  thinking."  It  is  not 
openly  stated,  since  in  England  "it  is  not 
considered  good  form  to  shout  one's  beliefs 
from  the  house-tops."     But — 

In  quiet  e"\"ening  talks  among  business 
associatesand  in  directors'  meetings,  English- 
men relax  and  say  what  they  reallj-  believe. 

There  are  7.5.000  joint  stock  companies 
in  Britain,  and  they  ha-ve  directors'  meet- 
ings once  a  month.  So  there  are  at  least 
75,000  meetings  a  month,  secret  and  un- 
reported, and  it  is  at  these  meetings  that 
British  business  opinion  is  best  shaped  and 
exprest. 

Going  ou  to  tell  us  what  English  business 
men  are  thinking,  -Mr.  Casson  points  out 
that  as  far  as  cancellation  of  war  debts  is 
concerned,  the  onlj-  pro-cancellation  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  the  London  papers 
have  been  WTitten  by  Americans,  while 
"not  one  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  Trade  Association  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  cancellation  of  debts." 
England  "has  creditor  instincts,"  and 
"can  think  of  no  other  way  of  getting  rid 
of  debts  except  paying  them  off."  Even- 
tually, "so  most  Englishmen  think,  there 
will  be  a  conference  on  the  adjustment  of 
international  obligations."  According  to 
this  authority,  EngUsh  business  men 
"expect  to  have  many  financial  matters 
set  straight  when  the  Lloyd  George  regime 
has  come  to  an  end." 


^HY  THE  STEEL  MERGER  IS 
CALLED  OFF 

'  I  *HE  attempt  to  merge  seven  big  inde- 
•*-  pendent  steel  companies  into  a  com- 
bination second  in  size  only  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  seven  companies  originally 
included  in  the  plan  were  the  Midvale  Steel 
and  Ordnance  Company,  Repubhc  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  Inland  Steel  Companj-, 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  Brier  Hill  Steel 
Company,  and  Steel  and  Tube  Companj-  of 
America.  As  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
calls: "Lackawanna  was  the  first  to  drop 
out  on  decision  to  accept  Bethlehem's  offer 
of  absorption  and  Youngstown,  Brier  Hill, 
and  Steel  and  Tube  dropt  out  within 
the  next  month."  With  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  hostile,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  financing  the  merger  of  the  three 
companies  finally  left  in  the  negotiations  at 
last  proved  insurmountable,  and  the  heads  of 
the  ]\Iidvale,  Repubhc  and  Inland  issued  the 
following  joint  statement  on  September  28: 

At  a  meeting  held  to-day  the  entire  situ- 
ation arising  from  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  re^'iewed  and  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  under  existing 
circumstances  it  is  not  possible  to  proceed 
■with  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Inland  Steel  Co. 
and  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  While  all 
of  the  eminent  counsel  who  have  been  con- 
sulted agreed  that  the  proposed  mei^er 
would  be  legal  in  every  respect  and  while 
its  consummation  would  not  have  re- 
strained but  have  intensified  competition, 
the  final  determination  of  the  questions 
involved  would  delay  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plan  to  such  an  extent  that  the  parties 
in  interest  do  not  deem  it  ad^^sable  to  pro- 
ceed. Pending  such  final  detennination  of 
the  questions  involved  the  financing  of  the 
proposed  merger  would  not  be  possible, 
and  it  is  not  feasible  to  proceed. 

The  Bethlehem-Lackawanna  combma- 
tion,  we  read  on  the  financial  page  of  the 
Xew  Y''ork  Times,  also  was  opi>osed  bj'  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  "but  officials 
of  the  Bethlehem  Company  say  that  the 
merger  with  Lackawanna  is  different  from 
that  of  the  remaining  three  companies 
because  of  the  fact  that  no  new  money  is 
to  be  injected  into  the  consoUdation  cor- 
poration, as  would  be  the  case  with  the 
three-company  combination."  These  two 
companies  are  now  operating  as  one  under 
the  Bethlehem  management. 

To  the  ^lanchester  Union,  it  seems  un- 
fortunate that  the  unpromising  attitude 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  a  con- 
solidation which  "would  have  tended  to 
stimulate  competition  in  the  steel  indus- 
tn.-,"  for  with  Bethlehem  and  the  new- 
three-ply  merger  both  competing,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  would, 
we  are  told,  face  real  rivalry. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

Sci)teni])or  27. —  King  Constantino,  of 
(iroece,  abdicates  at  the  demand  of  the 
re\()hitionists,  and  Crown  Prince 
(ieorge  ascends  the  throne. 

Tae  Turkish  Nationalists  agree  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  the  Dardanelles  i)end- 
ing  an  armistice  conference. 

September  28. — The  Turkish  Nationalists 
are  now  reported  to  be  occupying  the 
Avhole  of  the  neutral  zone  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, except  the  Chanak  region,  and 
to  be  investing  British  troops  intrenched 
there. 

CroAvn  Prince  George  is  sAvorn  in  as  King 
of  the  Greeks,  and  a  temporary  pro- 
\asional  government  assumes  charge  in 
Athens. 


Protected  by  the  American  flag,  Greek 
vessels  rescue  20,000  refugees  from 
Smvrna. 


Nearly  400  people  are  killed  and  200  are 
injured  by  an  explosion  of  munitions  at 
the  Falconara  fort,  Italy. 

September  29. — Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  de- 
mands of  Brigadier-General  Harington 
that  the  British  troops  i-etire  from  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  offering 
in  return  to  withdraw  the  Nationalise 
forces  "slightly"  from  the  neutral  zone. 

Former  Premier  Venizelos,  of  Greece, 
announces  his  full  adherence  to  the  new 
Government.  Meantime  several  high 
officials  of  the  overthrown  regime  are 
arrested  on  charges  of  being  responsible 
for  the  collapse  of  the  campaign  in 
Asia  Minor. 

September  30. — The  Turkish  Nationalist 
troops  withdraw  from  Eren  Keui,  in  the 
neutral  Dardanelles  zone,  but;  continue 
in  close  contact  with  the  British  forces. 

Ex-King  Constantine  leaves  Athens  for 
Palermo,  Sicilj^ 

The  League  of  Nations  Assembly  adjourns 
after  electing  Brazil,  Spain,  Uruguay, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  and  China  as  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Council. 

October  1. — Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  orders  a 
truce  pending  an  armistice  conference 
to  be  held  at  Mudania  on  October  3. 
The  Nationalist  leader  demands  before- 
hand that  Thrace  to  the  bank  west 
of  the  Maritza  River,  with  Adrianople, 
be  evacuated  by  the  Greeks  immediately 
and  restored  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey. 

October  2. — The  Allied  High  Commission- 
ers decide  that  the  Kemalist  armistice 
proposals  are  "discussable  but  not 
acceptable." 

Through  its  Minister  at  Athens,  F.  O. 
Lindley,  the  British  Government  virtu- 
ally recognizes  the  new  Greek  King. 

October   3. — The    preliminary    conference 

I      for  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the 

Near  East  begins  at  Mudania,  but  is 

adjourned  to  October  4  to  await  the 

Greek  representatives. 

The  Irish  Parliament  passes  by  a  large 
majority  the  clause  of  the  new  Irish 
•Constitution  containing  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  Dail  Eireann  declares 
a  general  amnesty  to  all  Irish  Repub- 
licans who  lay  down  arms  before 
October  15. 
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The  Gem  Expert  sees  flaws  which  an  unpracticed  eye 
rarely  detects.  His  appraisals  are  accepted  because  he 
has  specialix.ed  on  tlie  comparative  values  of  precious 
Stones.  His  experienced  judgn^ent  rightly  carries  weight. 


Weighing  Values — 

for  the  Investor 

As  the  gem  expert  appraises 
precious  stones,  the  bond  expert 
weighs  and  judges  bonds.  You 
cannot  expect  to  arrive  at  sound 
conclusions  single-handed. 

The  National  City  Company's 
complete  investment  organiza- 
tion in  SO  leading  cities,  and 
its  years  of  specialized  experi- 
ence, are  at  your  service. 

The  security  back  of  every 
bond  we  offer  has  been  care- 
fully weighed  and  judged  by 
our  officers.  We  would  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  help 
you  select  bonds  for  the  invest- 
ment of  your  funds. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Ojflces  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  World 
BONDS  SHORT  TERM  NOTES  ACCEPTANCES 
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CLEAN 
FLOORS 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


in  American  Business 


•&4ji2S» 


Scrubbing  Out 
the  Shadow 

of  the 

Scrubbing  Brusi) 

Hand  scrubbine  leaves  a  steadily  dark- 
ening shadow  of  grime,  grit  and  soap  film 
wliich  only  electric  scrubbing  removes. 
The  FIX'XELL  SYSTEM  of  Elec- 
tric Scrubbing  produces  CLEAN' 
FLOORS  and  keeps  them  cUan  at  a 
/oxvr  cost  in  time  and  labor.  Electric 
scrubbing  is  here  to  stay  along  with 
electrical  hauling,  loading,  lifting  and  the 
myriad  of  other  jobs  done  electrically. 

Send  for  Free   Brochure 

Inform  yourself  on  the  subject  of 
electrical  scrubbing  and  CLEAN 
FLOORS.  Send  memo  below  for  free 
booklet,  'Electrical  Scrubbing." 

AMERIC.-VN    SCRUBBING    EQUIPMENT    CO. 

General  Offices  and  Factory  H.\NNIBAL.  MO. 

District  Offices  in  Princifal  Cities 

'Clean  flocrrs  "kEflect  Qeav  'business' 

FINNELL  SYSTEM 

OF    ELECTRIC     SCRUBBING 

-  -  EXECCTIVES  MEMO 

American  Scrubbing  Equipment  Co 

c^Ctf,   ^         '241  N.  CoUier  Si.,    Hannibal,  Mo. 

'''wjir     /        Plcaso  senfi  brochure,    "Electrical 

#'W    /     Scrubbing,"  to 
I    Fii  m  Xame 

Address 

My  Name 

Til!o 


prospective  or  artuL.  ..«.....-.,....._.   .,«„. 
about  constructi'^n.  repair,  upkeep,  etc. 

i;mo.  Clolh.  inupagta.    Illutlratrd.    t2. 00  net:  by  mail,  t2  12. 
FlNKAWtCiNAI.I.'i  rOMPANY.      a.il  Koiirth  Ate..  Nen  York 


To  Stop  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  enormous  losses  in  wages  and 
production  caused  by  industrial  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  highly  approved 
remedy  suggested  for  ending  the  antag- 
onism of  Capital  and  Labor  are  clearly 
detailed  in  that  remarkable  new  book — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

Hy  W.  Jctt  Laucl<  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  both 
of  whom  served  with  distinction  on  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  autliors 
ably  fK)int  the  way  to  the  first  real  construc- 
tive step  in  settlinK  labor  troubles  by  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  code.  The 
idea  has  been  advocated  hy  President  Hard- 
inii  in  a  7)iessai;e  to  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustrial readjustment  in  the  near  future 
will  un'iuei^tionably  revolve  around  the  mat- 
ters that  arc  so  sensibly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  this  book.  Vouwilirmdits57()papes 
intensely  interesting,  as  well  as  enlightening. 

Cloth  $4,  net;   $4.12,  postpaid. 
funk  4  Wasnalls  Company.  Poll's,  354-360  fonrthArt.,  New  York. 


DOMESTIC 

Septembfr  27.^The  Navy  Department 
orders  a  relief  squadron  of  twelve  de- 
stroyers and  one  supply  ship  to  be  pre- 
pared to  go  at  once  to  Constantinople 
for  relief  ^\•ork  and  to  protect  American 
interests  in  the  war  zone. 

Brigadier-General  C.  E.  Saw^^er,  chief  co- 
ordinator of  the  Federal  Hospitalization 
Board,  approves  the  American  Legion 
program  of  removing  ex-ser^^ce  men 
suffering  from  mental  diseases  from 
contract  hospitals  to  government  owned 
and  operated  hospitals. 

September  29. — Se-\'en  persons  die  and 
about  a  dozen  are  injured  in  a  New 
York  apartment  house  fire. 

The  War  Department  announces  that  58 
army  stations,  chiefly  cantonments, 
fiyiug-fields  and  depots,  A\-ill  be  ehmi- 
natecl.  the  cut  being  made  possible  by 
the  recent  removal  of  troops  to  perma- 
nent posts. 

Twenty-three  bath  fi.xture  firms  and  24 
indi\iduals  are  named  as  defendants  in 
an  anti-trust  law  indictment  found 
several  weeks  ago,  but  just  opened. 

October  I. — The  income  tax  for  1920,  cor- 
poration and  personal,  falls  off  §744,- 
683,3.53,  as  compared  with  that  of  1919. 

An  avalanche  of  demands  from  church 
organizations  that  this  coimtry  inter- 
vene, by  force  if  necessary-,  in  the  Near 
East  situation  for  the  protection  of 
Christian  minorities  is  reported  to  have 
descended  upon  the  White  House  and 
State  Department. 

October  2. — Secretary  of  State  Hughes  an- 
nounces that  this  country  can  not  inter- 
vene in  the  Near  East  situation  by 
force,  but  that  it  is  doing  more  than  any 
other  country  in  rehef  work  there.  The 
twelve  destroyers  and  supply  ship  or- 
dered for  relief  work  in  the  Near  East 
war  zone  begin  their  journey. 

October  3. — Governor  Hardwick.  of  Geor- 

,  gia,  appoints  Mrs.  W.   H.   Felton,  87 

I  years  old.  to  succeed  the  late  Senator 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  until  the  November 

elections. 


Girls,  Please  Note, — [Mother — "Some- 
times there  art>  rude  boys  in  Sunday  school 
who  giggle  and  smile  at  little  girls,  and 
sometimes  little  girls  smile  back  at  them, 
but  1  hope  my  little  girl  does  not  behave 
hke  that." 

Small  D.vughter — "No,  indeed,  mam- 
ma; I  always  put  out  my  tongue  at  'em." — 
Boston    Transcript. 


Hourly  Changes — Visitor — "Who  is 
that  raving  maniac  waving  the  Turkish 
flag-'" 

Samtarh'm  Attendant — "That  is  a 
very  sad  case.  The  poor  chap  is  a  map  pub- 
lisher who  had  just  finished  revising  the 
maj)  of  Eurojie  when  this  new  war  broke 
out." — \ew    )(irh   Sun. 


Ready  to  Try  It. — "I'm  worried  about 
my  complexion,  doctor;  look  at  ray  face." 
"My   dear   voung  ladv,   vou'll   have   to 
■    diet." 

"Oh,    I  never  thought  of   that!     What 
color  do  you  think  would  suit  me  best?" 
I    — London  Mail. 


A  Vivid  Picture  of 
Southern  Progress 

Every  Investor  who  would  like  to 
obtain  7%  or  7^%,  but  who  first 
wants  assurance  that  his  money  will 
be  safe,  will  find  just  the  facts  he  is 
seeking  in  our  Semi-Annual  Survey 
of  Southern  Building  and  Business 
Conditions. 

In  84  Southern  cities,  building  permits 
in  the  first  half  of  1922  were  42% 
larger  than  in  the  same  months  of  192 1. 

Write  today  for  the  Survey,  which 
contains  building  statistics,  state- 
ments hy  Governors  of  States  and 
financial  authorities,  and  an  analysis 
of    Southern    business    conditions. 

g.L.MH-LER  SL  [5l. 

30   East   42nd   Street  519   Hurt   Building 

New  York,   N.  Y.  Atlanta,   Georgia 

"First— The  Investor's  Welfare" 


Two  Valuable  Guides 
to  Safe  Investment 

XT  THETHER  you  know  much  or  litde 
W  about  Public  Utility  and  Municipal 
Bonds,  the  two  pamphlets  illustrated  will 
help  you  in  choosing  the  issues  best  suited 
to  your  requirements. 

These  pamphlets  state  the  prineipka  which  may 
be  depended  upon  in  making  selections,  without 
reference  to  any  specific  bonds.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  either  or  both,  without  obligation. 
"Write  for  Booklets   LD-12 


HALSEY,STUART&,CO. 


INCOBPOHATCO 


CHICAGO 
209  S.  La  Salle  Street 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

14  Wall  Street        10  Post  Office  Sq. 
DETROIT  MILWAUKEE  ST.  LOUIS 

Ford  Building    First  Wi3.NBt'l  Bask  Bldg.     Security  Bl.c 
PHILADELPHIA  MINNEAPOLIS 

Land  Title  Building  MetropoliUn  Bank  BMg. 


IJWIRELESS   TELECRAPMV 

AN[»  How  TO  MAKt;  THE  APPARATUS,  a  handy  manual  for  ttie 
ainnteur  or  the  expfrt.  Show*  how  to  make,  ervct,  and  con- 
trol ever^  part  of  a  smull  workintr  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  illuti- 
Iratcd  with  hrlp/ui  aiagrams.  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Are., New  York 


Earn  ^lOO.OO  Weekly 

High  class  educated  men  and  women  wanted  to  sell 
the  famous  New  Standard  Dictionary,  the  latest  and 
mo.st  complete  dictionary  published.  Now  being  ad- 
vertised everj'where.  Liberal  commissions.  Energetic 
representatives  can  earn  Sioo  weekly  and  "upward. 
Address  with  references,  Mr.  Hadley.  FuNK  &  VVai^- 
NALLS  Company,  J54  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City* 


The  Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Practical  Standard  Dictionary 

An  unparalloled  achievement  In  dlrtlon.irv  m-ik- 
iDR.  The  largest  and  latest  abridKcd  dictionary 
published.  IJelines  1-10,000  terms:  slves  15,000 
proper  names:  12,000  lines  of  synonymic  treat- 
ments: (i,000  antonyms:  2,500  111 u.slrat Ions;  1,900 
foreicn  phrases,  and  h:i.s  a  host  of  other  outstanding 
features. 

Cloth,  thumb-notch  index,  tS.OO  net;  bv  mail, 
tS.SB.     Buckram.  fO.OO  net:  by  mail.  fS.Se. 

Bible  Paper  Edition.  Full  Fteiible  Leather,  giU 
edges,  with  thumb-notch  index,  boxed,  tT.SO  net: 
b]/  mall.  S7.7i. 

KiquisUcly  bound  in  full  crushed  Levant;  gilt  edges, 
hand  tooled,  raised  bands,  hosed,  $17.60 

Funk&Wagnalls  Company, 354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


To  decide  questions  coiiconiins  the  correct  use  of 
words  for  this  column,  the  Funk  &  Wjignalis  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  art)itcr. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications^ 


"M.  S.."  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "  Please  decide 
the  following  concerninp;  the  name  John  Smith. 
'A'  contends  that  John  is  considered  the  first 
name.  'B'  maintains  that  S?tiith  is  considered 
the  first  name.     Wliich  is  correct  and  why?" 

A  man's  family  name  is  Smith;  his  given  name  is 
John  to  distingnisli  him  from  his  fatlicr.  The 
question  of  first  and  second  names  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  written. 
and  for  what  purpose  they  arc  designated,  but 
in  establishing  a  family,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  family  name  comes  first.  For  instance, 
the  first  Smith  was  named  Smith.  Perhaps  liis 
son  was  named  Smithson,  just  as  the  first  Robinson 
was  named  Robin  and  the  second  was  named 
Robinson.  Then  came  the  period  when  the  given 
names  were  added  to  distinguish  father  from  son. 
So  that  the  question  of  first  name  can  not  be  deter- 
mined without  having  knowledge  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  argument.  Certainly,  the  name 
John  in  John  Smith  is  the  first  name,  and  when  a 
person  is  sworn,  the  formula  is  not  "I,  Smith 
John."  but  "I,  John  Smith,  do  solemnly  swear, 
etc.  " 

"J.  K.  T.,"  Fort  Dodge,  la. — "  landly  inform 
me  whether  there  is  any  authority  for  spelling 
surprise  'siu^prize.' " 

The  spelling  surprize  was  Tised  by  Spenser, 
Fuller.  Evelyn,  DeFoe,  "Watts,  Thomson.  Gold- 
smith, Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Boswell, 
Samuel  Rogers,  and  Jane  Austen. 

"R.  W.  S.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Can  you 
give  me  any  information  about  the  word  serializa- 
tion, particularly  as  to  tlie  authority  for  its  use. 
the  date  when  it  was  first  used,  the  date  at  which 
its  use  may  be  said  to  have  been  well  recognized, 
and  any  references  to  standard  works  or  authors 
using  the  word?" 

The  word  serialization  is  more  than  thirty  years 
old.  If  you  can  consult  a  file  of  "The  Author." 
an  Englisli  monthly  publication,  for  July,  1892, 
and  will  turn  to  page  49,  column  1,  you  will  find 
the  word  used  there  in  the  sentence,  "It  is  desir- 
able that  authors  should  understand  the  difficul- 
ties with  wliich  serialization  is  surrounded." 

"H.  L.  V,  C,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Kindly 
advise  the  correct  pliural  form  of  apparatus." 

The  dictionary  gives  the  plural  of  apparatus 
as  the  same  as  its  singular,  or  apparatuses,  which 
it  stigmatizes  as  rare,  but  which  is  much  more 
frequently  used  to-day  than  the  former. 

"H.  M.  B.,"  Delta,  Colo. — "Please  explain  the 
use  of  the  words  toward  and  towards.  Is  towards 
ever  used  in  modern  good  English?" 

The  form  towards  is  the  earlier  form  of  toward. 
antedating  it  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  centurj' 
and  dating  from  860  or  thereabouts.  It  occurs 
in  Alfred  the  Greafs  paraphrase  of  Boethius's 
"Consolation"  made  about  884.  In  the  United 
States  the  form  toward  is  given  preference  over 
towards,  but  both  are  in  use  on  the  American 
continent,  the  Canadians  preferring  towards. 

"W.  T.  S.,"  Sausalito.  Calif. — "Recently  I 
came  across  an  inquiry  for  information  which 
reads:  .  .  .  desires  to  establish  at  once  an 
up-to-date  portfolio  of  gabarits  and  clearance  dia- 
grams. .  .  .'  I  can  not  find  definition  of  the  word 
gabarits  in  the  dictionary.     Can  you  help  me?" 

Gabarit  {ga-ba-ree').  a  French  word,  is  the 
equivalent  of  EngUsh  clearance.  It  also  designates 
a  clearance-car,  or  skeleton  carriage,  having  the 
dimensions  of  a  regular  car,  used  to  test  the 
height  of  tunnels,  bridges,  etc.,  on  a  newly  con- 
structed railroad. 

"M.  W.,"  Houston,  Tex. — "Please  tell  me  if 
it  is  correct  to  say,  'Eat  soup'  or  is  it  proper  to 
say,  'Drink  soup '7  " 

"Soup,  drink  or  eat.  CoiTect  usage  depends 
on  the  manner  of  service.  If  Uquid  food  be  taken 
from  a  spoon  it  is  eaten  with  it  by  its  aid;  but 
if  the  same  liqiiid  food  be  served  in  a  cup  wliich  is 
held  to  the  Ups  it  is  drunk.  Therefore,  'Eat  your 
soup'  and  'Drink  your  bouillon'  are  permissible 
under  the  conditions  stated  above." — Mend 
Your  Speech. 

"A.  F.  C'  Tishomingo,  Okla. — The  word 
demi-tasse  is  pronounced  dem'i-tas — e  as  in  get, 
i  £is  in  habit,  a  as  in  fat. 


These  signs  help  you 
find  a  bank  that  gives 
this  positive  protection 


Look  on 
bank  doors 
for  this  sign 

If  you  want  checks  that  are 
insured  against  fraudulent  aher- 
ation,  checks  that  don't  make 
you   dependent  on  ingenious  devices  for  protec- 
tion, checks  that  you  can  write  with  pen  and  ink  or 
typew^riter  without  fear  of  loss  from  alteration,  look 
for  this  sign  on  the  door  of  banks  in  your  city. 

The  banker  displaying  this  sign  will  gladly  fur- 
nish you  this  added   protection  without 
charge  as  an  evidence  of  his  appreciation 
of  your  business  and  the  care  and 
caution  he  maintains  in  pro- 
tecting your  funds. 


;Ptovidie| 


Go 

ask  your 
banker 


Ask  your  banker  today  for  these 

positively  safe  checks  —  the  safest 

in  the  world.  Step  up  to  the  "cage" 
displaying  the  sign  pictured  above  and 
say,  "I  w^ant  these  checks  because  they  are 
positively  safe  and  don't  cost  me  anything.* 

Thousands  of  banks  all  over  the  United  States  now 
provide  this  protection  for  their  depositors.    Write 
U9  for  the  name  of  one  nearby  that  will  accomo- 
date you,  if  you  can't  find  one  in  your  locality. 

The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

fTAe  Largest  Manufacturer}  of  Bank  Check'  in  the  World 
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NEW  YORK 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
DES  MOINES 


DENVER 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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,  ir  these  Checks  with  Your  Indnidual 
^lOOO^  Certificate  of  Insurance 

—     Issued  by  the  —       

I-I -;%.  I*-Tr  3F^  O  I«,  13 

Accident  C  Indemnity    Company 
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Dddbe  Brothers 

BUSINESS     SEDAN 


With  this  car,  Dodge  Brothers  have 
literally  created  anew  type  of  sedan. 

They  have  combined  open  car 
ruggedness  with  closed  car  protec- 
tion and  smartness. 

They  have  demonstrated,  once  for 
all,  that  a  sedan  can  be  as  practical 
and  almost  as  inexpensive  as  an 
open  touring  car. 

The  Body  is  built  of  hand-welded 
steel  because  steel  is  sturdy,  and 
will  take  a  permanent,  oven-baked 
finish,  eliminating  forever  the  cost 
of  repainting. 

The  seats  are  upholstered  in  attrac- 
tive, genuine  Spanish  blue  leather, 
because  leather  will  wash  and  wear. 

To  further  enlarge  the  car's  useful- 
ness, the  rear  seat,  back  and  side 
cushions,  seat  frame  and  foot  rest 
are  quickly  removable,  giving  sixty- 
four  cubic  feet  of  loading  space  in 
the  rear  compartment.  The  mani- 
fold uses  made  possible  by  this 
unique  feature  are  readily  imagined. 

The  top  and  rear  quarters  are  of 
non-rumble,  fabric  construction, 
conforming  with  the  present  attrac- 
tive vogue.  From  cord  tires  to 
curtain  cords,  the  fittings,  inside  and 
out,  are  distinctive  and  complete. 

In  fact,  every  detail  of  the  car 
emphasizes  its  striking  adaptability 
to  business  as  well  as  social  use. 

This  price  is  $1195  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


THE    SPICE   OF   LIFE 


A  Touching  Message. — America's  mes- 
sage to  England: — U.O.U.S.S. — London 
Opinion.  1 

Always  in  the  Way. — It's  easy  to  meet 
expenses  these  days.  You  run  onto  them 
every  time  you  turn  around. — WeMcrn 
Christian  Advocate  (Cincinn-ati). 


In  No  Hurry. — He — "I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  our  engagement  -wcn't  last." 

She — "Oh,  Harry,  don't  say  that;  I 
hope  it  will  last  forever." — London  Opinion. 


Good  Reason. — Waiting — "Why  do 
they  call  this  course  'piece  de  resistance*?  " 

Waiter — "Wait  till  you  try  it." — 
Puppet.  

Dead  Men  Tell  No  Tales,  but  This  Was 
a  Woman. — "Prosecution  Bases  Case  on 
Post-^Iort«m  Statements  of  Woman  He 
Killed." — Headline  in  The  Scranton  /^, - 
publican.  . 

Help! — A  woman  performing  in  Chicago 
enters  a  tiger's  cage  twice  nightly  and  sings 
a  soprano  solo.  We  think  that  the  S.P.C.A. 
should  take  immediate  action. — London 
Opinion. 

All      Explained. — Farmer — "See     here, . 
young  feUer,  what  are  3-0U  doing  up  that 
tree?" 

Boy — "One  of  your  apples  fell  down  and 
I'm  trying  to  put  it  back." — The  Antidote 
{Peek  skill).  

Disguised.— Young  Lady — "Were  you 
pleased  with  the  new  school,  little  boy?" 

Little  Boy — "Xaw!  Dey  made  me 
wash  me  face  an'  when  I  went  home  de 
dorg  bit  me  'cause  he  didn't  know  me." — 
The  Antidote  {Pcekskai). 


Their  Taking  Ways. — Birkenhead  has 
decided  to  have  no  more  policewomen,  on 
the  ground  that  they  "get  married  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  enrolled."  It  aU  comes 
of  teaching  them  to  say,  "You  come  along 
quietly,"  in  just  the  right  tone  of  voice. — ■ 
Punch.  

Was  She  Tanned? — Australian  Papeb 
— "The  play  presented  was  Shakespeare's 
'Tanning  of  the  Shrew.'"  We  seem  to  re- 
call that  Pctruchio  flourished  a  whip  in  one 
scene,  but  we  don't  think  he  actually 
trounced  the  obstreperous  lady. — Western 
Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati). 


-m- 
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Wrong     Name. — Roy    Simpson,    negro 

laborer.  Avas  putting  in  his  first  day  with  a 
construction  gang  whose  foreman  was 
known  for  getting  the  maximum  amount 
of  ■  labor  out  of  his  men.  Simpson  was 
helping  in  the  task  of  moAing  the  right-of- 
way,  and  all  day  long  he  carried  heavy 
timbers  and  ties  until  at  the  close  of  the 
day  he  was  completely  tired  out.  Came 
quitting  time.  Before  he  went  he  ap- 
proached the  boss  and  said: 

"Mister,  you  sure  you  got  me  down  on 
the  pa\Toll?" 

The  foreman  looked  over  the  list  of 
names  he  held.  "Yes,"  he  said,  finally, 
"here  you  are — Simpson — Roy  Simpson. 
That's  right,  isn't  it?" 

"Yaas  suh,  boss,"  said  the  negro,  "dass 
right.  I  thought  mebbe  you  had  me  down 
as  Samson." — Western  Christian  Advocate 
{Cincinnati). 
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Keeping  the  Balance.— A  rcpicsen 
rovernTneiit   is  one  that  elects  six  n 
'avor   of  a  thing  and  six  against 
vonders  why  something  isn't  done- 
rs Chronicle.         

Even  Scarcer.-"Here's  a  man  foui 
seavls  in  an  oyster  stew.    Wonderful. 

"Oh,  fairly  startling.  I  thougl 
ivero  going  to  try  to  lead  me  to  bel 
'ound  nine  oysters." — Louisville-< 
fournal. i*-!*- 

Dur- 

Tolerance.— "Do  you  feel  resentsive 
ward  a  man  who  disagrees  with  you^^^^ 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Senator  So 
"so  long  as  I  can  see  to  it  that  he  r^^^J 
associated  with  the  minority." — Was^eed 
Evening  Star.         


Safety  First. — "Admission  two  egg 
the  price  recently  charged  for  a  con 
Wurttemberg.  This  plan  of  protect, 
performers  by  cornering  all  the  ammi 
might  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  med^ 
a  pohtieal  career. — London  Opinion' 

The   Higher   the   Fewer.— The  V 

"I  see  by  to-night's  paper  that  Pari 
women  are  going  to  wear  their  ( 
longer." 

The  Husband— "It's  a  good  ihing 

never  wear    a    dress    over    a    mon 
,    , , .  -pure  and  per- 

Inkhngs.  ^^^^  f„,  dust- 

•  solutions. 

The  Irish  Mail.— An  American  v 
Ireland  asked  a  manservant  at  a  tsecialiy  refined, 
"How    many    mails  do  you  have   h^^^^- 

day?"  of     Soda— ex- 

The    servant    rephed,    "Three;     difore    without 
breakfast     and    supper." — The     Chr 
Evangelist   {St.   Louis).  ,tal    Crcam— 

lilk    of    Mag- 
In  Competent  Hands. — "I  will  adrimental  sub- 

haven't  always  hved  as  I  should,  but  acidity. 

love  your  daughter  sincerely,  and  if  ejy,^^^j^_3jj 

should  make  her  unhappy,  I  hope  I  w^  ^^^  astrin- 

made  to  suffer  for  it." 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you;  she'll  al 

to  that." — Tit-Bits  (London). 


ED  BY  PROFESSIONAL  HONOR 


exquisite 
composition 

The  Hard  Part.— Millionaire  (sp" 
in!,'  to  body  of  students)— "All  my  suc-a  soft  and 
all  my  tremendous  financial  prestige,  I  ^^^'  pu"ty. 
to  one  thing  alone — pluck,  pluck,  phior  the  Baby 

Student — "But  how  are  we  to  finddelightfuUy 
right  people  to  pluck?" — Dinuba  Sent°^  all  im- 

No  Common  Man. — While  Cliief  Ju.Sn— (liquid 
Taft  was  dehvering  a  lecture  in  Porthasting  film. 
Ore.,  his  friend,  Bishop  Keator,  entered 3.^^^.g3_ 
auditorium,  and  the  ex-President  im^y 
diately  sandmched  this  story  into  his  t 

The  Bishop  was  absorbed  in  a  book  w 
seated  in  a  Pullman  car.  The  po^ 
scrutinized  him  very  carefully,  and  s' 
"  'Scuse  me,  Senator,  anythin'  ah  kin  dc 
yo',  suh?"  The  Bishop  repUed  in 
negative. 

The    porter   returned    again    soon, 
asked,  "Shall  ah  open  de  window,  G 
ner?"     The  response  once  more  was, 
I  thanks 


ingredi- 


,:cted  finest 
pure    in 
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HERE  is  an  essential  difference  between  a  Squibb 
product  and  the  ordinary,  commercial  article. 

Your  druggist  will  tell  you  that  any  article  bear- 
ing the  Squibb  label  is  sure  to  be  as  pure  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it,  of  finest  quality,  and  efficacious.  But  it  is 
important  that  you  should  know  also  the  reasons  for  this 
superiority. 

From  its  beginning  the  Squibb  business  has  been  a 
professional  undertaking.  Its  founder,  Edward  R.  Squibb, 
was  himself  a  physician  and  chemist  of  distinction.  In 
founding  the  Squibb  Laboratories  his  sole  purpose  was 
to  render  service  to  the  medical  profession  through  the 
manufacture  of  pure  and  reliable  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products. 

For  more  than  three  generations  the  House  of  Squibb 
has  maintained  the  high  professional  standard  of  purity 
and  quality  set  by  its  founder.  Rigid  control  exercised 
over  every  product  bearing  the  Squibb  label  insures  the 
distinctive  quality  demanded  by  the  Squibb  standard. 

The  value  of  the  Squibb  professional  standard  is  as 
evident  to  you  as  to  your  druggist.  For  example,  take 
Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia.  It  is  made  by  a  special 
process,  in  glass-lined  tanks,  of  Squibb  quality  ingredi- 
ents, which  insure  its  superiority. 

When  you  buy  milk  of  magnesia,  dental  cream  or  any 
of  the  familiar  products  described  on  this  page,  there  is 
one  name  that  assures  you  of  the  protection  of  profes- 
sional honor  and  knowledge.    That  name  is  Squibb. 

Squibb 


General  Offices:   80  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City 
Laboratories:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


A  third  excursion  he  ventured,  "'Se 
me,  Kuh'nel,  kain't  ah  brush  yo'  off?" 

te?\fS  'Trn'ooTa  Ilnatt'  J-*«i--  -"--«  everywhere,  in  or.cnae  sealed- packages 

,  governor,  or  a  colonel;  nothing  but  a  p(  r-       •  ,,,   ,ni,  ir  d   q„  ;kk  x,  <;«„=    r^ 

^                  '       ■              1  T,-   1         '»  Copynght,  1922,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  bons    rJ 

common  Episcopal  bishop. J/  ^, 

"Yassah,    Bish'p,"    rephed    the    dar  r-^ 

"but  ah  jes'  don'  knewed  yo'  wuz  one  := ■ — ^ r 

dem  face  cawds." — Judge. 
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Out  of  the  wheat  field 
cometh  strength 


catena- all  wheat,nut'hr(rwn  and  sweet 


The  one  supreme  food  of  the  world,  for  ages,  has  been  WHEAT.  And  the  one  supreme 
u^hole-wheat,  all-wheat  food  cereal  of  America,  for  over  43  years,  has  been  WHEATENA. 

Wheatena  is  the  pride  of  the  wheat  harvest — the  plumpest,  finest  grain  that's  grown. 
All  the  great  body-building,  health-giving  elements  of  the  wheat  are  there — roasted  and 
toasted  to  give  them  that  matchless  nut'brown  flavor. 

Wheatena  is  a  man's  food — packed  full  of  hearty,  strength-sustaining  nutriments 
that  "stick  to  the  ribs."  Children  love  Wheatena — never  grow  tired  of  it.  And  it 
supplies  just  the  nourishment  they  require  for  strong,  vigorous  growth  of  bone  and 
tissue. 

Serve  Wheatena  for  breakfast  tomorrow.  One  package  gives  you  12  pounds  of  the 
most  appetizing  and  wholesome  food  you  can  buy.  You  just  stir  it  in  slightly  salted 
boiling  water  and  boil  for  3  minutes  or  more.     Nothing  simpler: 

Wheatena  is  on  sale  everywhere — at  practically  all  grocers.  Also  served  in  hotels, 
restaurants  and  dining  cars.     Write  for  free  sample  package  and  book  of  recipes. 

The  Wheatena  Company,   Wheatenaville,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 
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Why  Some  People  Are  Never 

At  Ease  Among  Strangers 


PEOPLE  of  culture  can  be  recognized 
at  once.  They  are  calm,  well-poised. 
They  have  a  certain  dignity  about 
them,  a  certain  calm  assurance  which  makes 
people  respect  them.  It  is  because  they 
know  exactly  what  to  do  and  say  on  every 
occasion  that  they  are  able  to  mingle  with 
the  most  highly  cultivated  people  and  yet 
be  entirely  at  ease. 

But  there  are  some  people  who  are  never 
at  ease  among  strangers.  Because  they 
do  not  know  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the 
right  time,  they  are  awkward,  self-conscious. 
They  are  afraid  to  accept  invitations  because 
they  do  not  know  what  to  wear,  how  to 
acknowledge  introductions,  how  to  make 
people  like  them.  They  are  timid  in  the 
presence  of  celebrated  people  because  they 
do  not  know  when  to  rise  and  when  to  remain 
seated,  when  to  speak  and  when  to  remain 
silent,  when  to  offer  one's  chair  and  when 
not  to.  They  are  always  uncomfortable 
and  embarrassed  when  they  are  in  the 
company  of  cultured  men  and  women. 

It  is  only  by  knowing  definitely,  without 
the  slightest  doubt,  what  to  do,  say,  write 
and  wear  on  all  occasions,  under  all  condi- 
tions, that  one  is  able  to  be  dignified,  charm- 
ing and  well-poised  at  all  times. 

How  Etiquette  Gives  Charm 
and  Poise 

Etiquette  means  good  manners.  It  means 
knowing  what  to  do  at  the  right  time,  what 
to  say  at  the  right  time.  It  consists  of 
certain  important  little  laws 
of  good  conduct  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  best 
circles  in  Europe  and 
America  and  which  serve  as  a 
barrier  to  keep  the  uncul- 
tiured  and  ill-bred  out  of  the 
circles  where  they  would 
be  uncomfortable  and  em- 
barrassed. 

People  with  good  martners, 
therefore,  are  people  whose 
poise  and  dignity  impress  you 
immediately  with  a  certain 
awe,  a  certain  respect.  Eti- 
quette makes  them  graceful, 
confident.  It  enables  them  to 
mingle  with  the  most  cultured  ' 
people  and  be  perfectly  at  ease.  It  takes 
away  their  self-consciousness,  their  timidity. 
By  knowing  what  is  expected  of  them,  what 
is  the  correct  thing  to  do  and  say  they  become 
calm,  dignified  and  well-poised — and  they 
are  welcomed  and  admired  in  the  highest 
circles  of  business  and  society. 

Here's   the   Way    People 
Judge  Us 

Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  in  the  drawing- 
room'and  the  hostess  is  serving  tea.  Numerous 
little  questions  of  conduct  confront  us.  If  we 
know  what  to  do  we  are  happy,  at  ease.  But  if 
we  do  not  know  the  correct  and  cultured  thing 
to  do,  we  are  ill  at  ease.  We  know  we  are  be- 
traying ourselves.  We  know  that  those  who  are 
with  us  can  tell  immediately,  simply  by  watching 
us  and  talking  to  us,  if  we  are  not  cultured. 

For  instance,  one  must  know  how  to  eat  cake 
correctly.  Should  it  be  taken  up  in  the  fingers 
or  eaten  with  a  fork?     Should  the  napkin  be 


Do  You  Know 

how  to  introduce  men  and 
women  correctly? 

how  to  word  invitations,  an- 
nouncements, acknowledg- 
ments? 

how  to  register  at  a  hotel? 

how  to  take  leave  of  the 
hostess  after  an  entertain- 
ment? 

how  to  plan  home  and  church 
weddings? 

how  to  use  table  silver  in  the 
proper  way? 

how  to  do  at  all  times,  under 
all  conditions,  the  cultured, 
correct  thing? 


entirely  unfolded  or  should  the  center 
crease  be  allowed  to  remain?  May  lump 
sugar  be  taken  up  with  the  fingers? 

There  are  other  problems,  too 
— many  of  them.  Should  the  man 
rise  when  he  accepts  a  cup  of  tea 
from  the  hostess?  Should  he  thank 
her?  Who  should  be  served  first? 
Is  it  good  form  to  accept  a  second 
cup?  What  is  the  secret  of  creat- 
ing conversation  and  making  people 
find  you  pleasant  and  agreeable? 

It  is  so  easy  to  commit  embarrassing 
blunders,  so  easy  to  do  what  is  wrong. 
But  etiquette  tells  us  just  what  is 
expected  of  us  and  guards  us  from  all 
humiliation  and  discomfort. 

Etiquette  in  Public 

Here  are  some  questions  which  will 
help  yon  find  out  just  how  much  you 
know  about  the  etiquette  that  must 
be  observed  among  strangers.  See 
how  many  of  them  you  can  answer: 

When  a  man  and  woman  enter  the 
theatre  together,  who  walks  first  down 
the  aisle?  When  the  usher  points  out 
the  seats,  does  the  man  enter  first  or 
the  woman? 

There  is  nothing  that  so  quickly  reveals 
one's  true  station  and  breeding  than  awkward, 
poor  manners  at  the  table.  Should  the  knife 
be  held  in  the  left  hand  or  the  right?  Should 
olives  be  eaten  with  the  fingers  or  with  a 
fork?  How  is  lettuce  eaten?  What  is  the 
correct  and  cultured  way  to  eat  corn  on  the 
cob?'  Are  the  finger-tips  of  both  hands  placed 
into  the  finger-bowl  at  once,  or  just  one  at  a 
time? 

When  a  man  walks  in  the 
street  with  two  women  does  he 
walk  between  them  or  next  to 
the  curb?  Who  enters  the 
street  car  first,  the  man  or  the 
woman?  When  does  a  man  tip 
his  hat?  On  what  occasions  is 
it  considered  bad  form  for  him 
to  pay  a  woman's  fare?  May  a 
man  on  any  occasion  hold  a 
woman's  arm  when  they  are 
walking  together? 

Some  people  learn  all  about 
etiquette  and  correct  conduct 
by  associating  with  cultured 
people  and  learning  what  to  do 
and  say  at  the  expense  of  many 
embarrassing  blunders.  But 
most  people  are  now  learning 
quickly  and  easily  through  the 
famous  Book  of  Etiquette — a  splendid,  care- 
fully compiled,  authentic  guide  toward  correct 
manners  on  all  occasions. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  do,  say,  write  and  wear  what  is  abso- 
lutely correct  and  in  accord  with  the  best  form 
on  every  occasion — whether  you  are  to  be 
bridesmaid  at  a  wedding  or  usher  at  a  friend's 
private  theatre  party.  It  covers  everyday 
etiquette  in  all  its  phases;  There  are  chapters  on 
the  etiquette  of  engagements,  weddings,  dances, 
parties  and  all  social  entertainments.  There  are 
interesting  chapters  on  correspondence,  invi- 
tations, calls  and  calling  cards. 

New  chapters  on  the  etiquette  in  foreign 
countries  have  been  added,  and  there  are  many 
helpful  hints  to  the  man  or  woman  who  travels. 

With  the  Book  of  Etiquette  to  refer  to,  there 
can  be  no  mistakes,  no  embarrassment.  _  One 
knows  exactly  what  is  correct  and  what  is  in- 
correct.   And  by  knowing  so  definitely  that  one 


Many  embarrassing  blunders  cart  be  made  in  the  public 
restaurant.  Should  the  young  lady  in  the  picture  pick 
up  the  fork  or  leave  it  for  the  waiter  to  attend  to?  Or 
should  one  of  the  men  pick  it  up? 


is  perfect  in  the  art  of  etiquette,  a  confident 
poise  is  developed  which  enables  one  to  appear 
in  the  most  elaborate  drawing-room,  among  the 
most  brilliant  and  highly  cultured  people,  with- 
out feeling  the  least  bit  ill  at  ease. 

Send  No  Money 

To  enable  everj-one,  everywhere,  to  examine 
the  famous  Book  of  Etiquette  without  obligation, 
we  make  this  special  offer  to  send  the  complete 
two-volume  set  free  for  5  days  to  anyone  re- 
questing it.  Entirely  free — no  money  in  ad- 
vance. All  that  is  necessary  is  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  below  and  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  at  our 
expense.  You  have  the  privilege  of  examining 
it,  reading  it,  and  deciding  for  yourself  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  keep  it. 

Send  for  the  Book  of  Etiquette  today.  Read 
some  of  the  interesting  chapters.  Surprise  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  with  3'our  knowledge 
of  what  to  do,  say,  write  and  wear  on  all  oc- 
casions. And  when  you  have  been  fully  con- 
vinced that  etiquette  v/idens  your  circle  of 
friends,  makes  j^ou  admired  and  respected, 
increases  your  know-ledge  of  society  and  its 
requirements,  gives  you  poise,  self-confidence 
and  charm — keep  the  set  and  send  us  $3.50  in 
full  payment.  But  if  you  are  not  utterly  de- 
lighted after  the  5-day  free  trial,  simply  return 
books  and  you  won't  be  out  a  cent. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  is  published  in  hand- 
some cloth  binding  decorated  in  gold.  Send  for 
your  set  today.  Just  the  coupon,  remember — 
no  money.  But  get  your  coupon  off  NOW. 
Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept.  3910,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 


NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc. 

Dept.  3910,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Without  money  in  advance  or  obligation  on  my  part, 
send  me  the  T\vo-\'olume  set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette. 
Within  5  days  I  will  either  return  the  books  or  send  you 
S3. 50  in  full  pa\-ment.  It  is  understood  that  1  am  not 
obliged  to  keep  the  books  if  I  am  not  delighted  with  them. 


Name-. 


(Please  write  plainly) 


Address . 


P^  Check  this  square  if  you  want  these  books  with  the  beauti- 
■-^ful  full  leather  binding  at  $500  with  s  days'  examina- 
tion privilege. 

Orders  outside  of  the  U.  S.  are  payable  $3.  50  cash  u'llh  order. 
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Do  YOU  Know  the 
English  Language  of  To-day  ? 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  wealth  of  new 
words  with  which  our  already  wonderfully 
expressive  tongue  has  been  enriched  since 
the  Great  War — even  during  the  past  few 
mo7iths?  Have  you  amplified  your  vocabular}' 
with  all  of  them?  Can  you,  on  the  instant,  use 
them  correctly  in  your  conversation  and 
writings?  Do  you  fully  comprehend  their 
true  meaning  when  you  see  them  in  the 
current  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books, 
and  in  your  daily  mail — when  3'ou  hear  them 
from   the   pulpit,    on   the    stage,    and    in   the 


conversation  of  your  friends?  Can  you  define 
and  pronounce  them  accurately  for  your 
children? 

Packed  in  the  pages  of  this  wonderful 
volume — the  handiest  of  abridged  diction- 
aries— you  have  instanth*  available  the  defini- 
tions of  over  83,000  terms,  more  than  in  any 
other  dictionary  of  its  size,  including  the  very 
latest  words  that  have  come  into  our  language! 
And  in  addition,  a  veritable  treasure  trove  of 
valuable,  authentic  information  is  yours  in 
the  new  Funk  &  Wagnalls 


Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Marvel  of  Up-to-Dateness,  Comprehensiveness,  Definitive 
Clearness,  and  Accuracy 

Think  of  a  dictionan'  containing  all  the  newest  words  in  our  language!  With 
over  83,000  words  and  phrases  defined,  explained,  pronounced,  and  traced  to  their 
original  sources  for  you  I  With  answers  to  nearly  400,000  questions  in  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge!  With  the  most  common  meaning  ^\xen  first,  and  all  defini- 
tions expressed  with  incomparable  clearness!  With  1,200  up-to-date,  clear  pictorial 
illustrations!  With  information  concerning  persons,  places,  countries,  cities,  states, 
battles,  treaties,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  such  as  Lloyd  George,  Dardanelles,  Foch, 
Chateau-Thierr}-,  Bolsheviki,  \'enizelos,  Senlis,  Piave,  Argonne!  With  all  the 
authority  and  accuracy  of  the  great  Unabridged  Standard  Dictionar}-  from  which 
it  is  derived!  Think  of  such  a  Dictionar>-  containing  this  and  more  information  of 
vital  importance,  all  compressed  into  900  pages  in  a  volume  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  thickness — think  of  such  a  source  of  facts  which  it  behooves  everj'one 
to  know,  and  you  have  pictured  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Desk  Standard  Dictionarj"! 

Supplies  Information  on  Practically  Everything  That  Can  Be 
Expressed  in  English 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  immense  cultural  value  and  the  great  ever>'-day 
practical  utility  of  the  information  given  in  the  Desk  Standard  Dictionary  on 
many  thousands  of  terms  in  such  subjects  as  politics,  business,  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, law,  medicine,  agriculture,  philosophy,  histor)',  science,  religion,  etc.  It 
includes  facts  of  broad  interest  upon  practically  every  topic  that  can  be  discussed, 
or  that  can  be  expressed  in  the  English  language! 

This  remarkable  volume  also  gives  you  a  thorough,  practical,  and  instructive 
treatment  of  synonyms,  giving  not  mere  lists  of  synonymous  words  but  examples 
of  use  in  actual  sentences,  clearly  showing  their  varj'ing  shades  of  meaning.  With 
these  are  many  lists  of  antonyms — an  exclusive  and  most  helpful  feature.  It  gives 
you  the  leading  events  of  American  and  English  histor>-.  In  it  you  will  find  a 
number  of  lists,  phrases,  and  tables — coins,  astronomy,  weights  and  measures,  metric 
system,  chemical  elements,  presidents,  sovereigns  of  England,  laws,  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  foreign  words  and  phrases,  etc. 

CnlAnfliJIv  llliicfrofail  ^"  addition  to  its  other  features,  many  of  them  exclusive.  Funk 
OpicnaiQiy  lllUMIdieu  &  Wagnalls  Desk  Standard  Dictionary  contains  numerous  fuU- 
pat;e  illustrations,  scientifically  correct  and  unusually  attractive,  which  visualize  for  you  the 
information  sought  for,  such  as  the  page  plates  of  Agricultural  Implements — Bark  of  Trees  — 
Examples  of  Architecture — Types  of  Land  and  Water  Birds — Types  of  Cattle — Types  of  Dogs  — 
Food  and  Game  Fishes — Tyjies  of  Flowers — Types  of  Horses — Types  of  Fowls — Common 
American  Leaves,  etc. 

In  the  School 

It  has  now  established  Itselt 
as  the  most  easily  understand- 
able classroom  dictionary  pub- 
lished. It  win  answer  more 
classroom  questions  with  au- 
thority than  any  other  dic- 
tionary of  its  size.  It  Indicates 
pronunciation  by  the  text-book 
key  and  the  revised  scientific 
alphabet.  All  Information  In  the 
book  Is  In  one  simple  alpha- 
betical order.  Principal  events 
In  American  and  English  his- 
tory are  recorded  in  alphabeti- 
cal place.  Recent  advances  of 
science  covered.  Thorough 
synonjTn  treatment,  etc. 

Wli  ptli  pr  Ynii  Wa  nt  tn  ICnnur  ^^^  ^°  pronounce,  divide,  spell,  understand,  or  define  thou- 
TT  uciuci  1  uu  TT  dill  lu  IVUUW  sands of  Words,  phrascs,  terms,  proper  names,  etc,  such  as 

questionnaire  gas-helmet 

shock  troops  proration 

baby  bond  pragmatic 

Hooveriie  flivver 

anti-aircraft  etc.,  etc. 

You're  Sure   to  Find  It  in   The 
Volume  This  Coupon  Brings  You 


Ideal  For  Personal  Use 

Authors,  Writers  of  Advertisements.  Law>-ers.  Students,  and 
others,  when  traveling,  will  find  the  Desk  Standard  Diciionarj- 
their  most  helpful  companion.  Slips  easily  into  a  suitcase, 
bag.  or  brief  case,  and  is  most  convenient  to  handle.  Women 
interested  in  club  work,  politics,  etc..  and  who  have  extensive 
social  correspondence,  will  find  it  satisfactorily  comprehensive 
and  convenient  for  desk  use- 


In  the  Home 

It  will  be  a  constant  fount 
of  Information  for  the  growing 
boy  or  girl — of  dependable, 
easily  understood  explanations 
of  those  things  which  are  most 
often  the  cau.se  of  query  and 
doubt  In  the  mind  of  youngsters 
In  .school.  It  will  also  sene  as 
an  arbiter  and  Information 
bureau  for  the  grown-ups.  It 
Includes  all  words  In  ordinary 
u.se  dTld  In  defining  them  gives 
authoritative  Information  In  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge. 
Its  presence  In  the  home  Is  an 
evidence  of  care  In  the  rearing 
of  children. 


In  the  Office 

It  should  be  In  the  hands  of 
every  stenographer  and  cor- 
respondent. It  should  be  In 
evidence  at  the  conference 
table  and  on  the  desk  of  every 
executive.  Big  business  houses 
are  equipping  their  employees 
with  It,  an  order  for  125  copies 
being  received  recently  from  a 
large  Insurance  company.  Pro- 
tect your  business  documents 
from  error  by  having  this  abso- 
lutely dependable  guide-hook 
at  your  stenographer's  right 
hand.  An  error  In  spelling  or 
punctuation  may  change  the 
entire  meaning  of  a  contract  or 
letter.  Supply  your  employees 
with  Desk  Standard  Dic- 
tionaries NOW. 


FRATITRFI  Spells,  pronounces,  defines  over  S3.000  terms. 
rtrtl  UlXtO  Answers  nearly  400.000  questions  in  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  Contains  1.200  up-to-date  and  accurate  pictorial 
illusuations,  including  numerous  full-page  plates.  Has  11,700  lines  ol 
synonym  treatment.  Contains  over  900  pages.  Has  Patent  Thumb- 
Notch  Quick  Reference  Index. 

Beautiful  Half-Leather  Binding 

Size:  6>i  inches  wide,   SH    inches  high,  and  less  than  iH  laches 
thick,  printed  on  special  thin  paper. 


Only  $2.  75 


Postage  16c  extra 


Sold  at   all   Book-slorts,  or     Order   Direct  from    this  Coupon  hy       iA 
copying  it,  or  writing    it  on  a  post-card,  NOW.  ^^ 

I 1 

FtW'K  it-  WAGS  ALLS  COM  PAS  Y,    Depl.61i 
So,t-360  Fourth  Arcnue,  S'etc  York  City 
I  enclose  $2.75'  plus  t6  cents  /or  carriage  charges  {$2.gt  in  all),  for 
which    please   send    me    THE    NEW    DESK    STAXOARD    DIC- 
TIOS  ARY,  bound  in  half-Uather,  indexed. 


Jugo-Slav 

Maximalist 

Rainbow    Division 

gob 

Soviet 

pussyfoot 

Czecho-Slovak 

nose  dive 

Cantigny 

massif 

jazz-band 

Aviatik 

slacker 

Blighty 

Pershiny 

dud 

Saint-Mihiel 

Anzac 

/ 


Same . . 
Address . 
City.  .  .  . 
Slate  .  .  . 


'ffyou  wish  this  dictionary,  ric'.Uy  bound  in  full  limp  leather,  tn- 
dexed.  enclose  $6.r6:  or  exquisitely  bounj  in  full  crushed  Levant, 
gill  edges,  hand  tooled,   raised  bands,  boxed,  enclose  $12.00. 


HowlWonBack 
Ny  Child's  Heart 

IF  YOU  are  a  mother  you 
know  what  it  moans  when 
siuldenly    there   creeps  Into   your 
heart  the  fear  that  your  child 
Is   growing    away  from   you. 
How   terrifying    to  feel   thatl 
this    chubby    little     being    is 
reaching   out  beyond   our  love! 
Day  by  day  1  felt  my  child  grow  | 
away  from  me.  I  saw  llttleslgns  I 
felt  would  lead  to  things  I  dreaded 
in  other  children— disobedience, 
wilfulness. selfislinefs.dlsreiiect.iU-tempei     H 
and  Jealousy.    Bui  tlien  a  happy  moment     s 
brought   the    secret    that    won    back    my      "  ^  y^ 
child's  heart.  I  beard  from  a  friend  wliosechil-        "// 
dren  weadmired  about  the  Parents  Assn.  an  or-    rj 
ganlzation   of    30.000  parents,  lly   friend   said: 

"There  la  now  a  scientific  metiiod  in  child  training,  which  really 
shows  you  how  in  your  home  to  correct  disobedience,  wilfulness, 
untruthfulness,  and  other  dangerous  habits  which,  if  not  properly 
remedied,  lead  to  serious  consequences.  The  new  method  removes 
the  cause—not  by  punishment  or  scolding:  but  by  conlidence  and  co- 
operation alon^  lines  amazingly  easy  for  any  parent  instantly  to 
Bpply.  it  is  also  endorsed  by  leading  educators.  It  covers  all  ages 
from  cradle  to  18  years." 

This  system,  put  Into  an  Illustrated  Course  for  busy  parenta  has 
meant  much  to  me  and  is  prodocinK  such  remarttable  results  for 
thousands  of  parents  all  ever  the  world,  that  1  wan^  you  to  send 
for  the  Free  Book  of  the  Parents  Association.  "New  Methods  in 
Child  Trainin(r."It  describes  this  new  system  and  the  work  of 
this  orcranization.  A  letter  or  a  postcard  will  bring  this  book  to 
you  Why  don't  vou  send  for  it*  without  obiipation,  at  once? 
PARENTS  ASSOCIATION,  Oept.    1^1^      Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


JUST  Orr  THE  RRESS 

GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT 

By  H.  S.  McCAULEY 

SHOWS  you  exactly  how  to  cooperate  with  the 
newspapers  in  getting  pubhcity.  If  you've 
ever  had  a  clash  with  the  press,  this  book  will 
show  you  why,  and  how  to  avoid  a  similar  oc- 
currence. So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  volume 
of  similar  nature  in  print.  Written  by  a  news- 
paper man  with  years  of  e.xperience,  who  knows 
that  newspapers  run  tilings  their  way  regardless 
of  what  you  may  do,  he  takes  you  behind  the 
scenes  and  shows  you  what  is  printable  as  news 
and  what  is  not. 

Indispensable  to  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
public  officials,  candidates,  teachers,  persons  in 
society,  advertising  men,  writers,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men. 

Small  12mo.     Cloth.     122  pages.     Price  $1.25,  net, 
at  booksellers;  or  from  the  publishers,  SI. 35  postpaid. 

rUNK  S  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,     -    354-360  fOURTH  AVfflUE    -    NEW  YORK 
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Coeld  Yoe  Use 

Moire  Momey? 

You  can  have  a  permanent 
source  of  income  in  spare  time 
—$25— $50— $100  or  more  a 
month,  depending  on  the 
amiount  of  time  you  can  give  us. 

We  need  in  every  community  a 
capable,  active  man  or  woman 
who  can  devote  a  few  hours  each 
week  to  the  pleasant  and  profit- 
able work  of  obtaining  new 
and  renewal  subscription 
orders  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

Scores  of  energetic  people  will 
be  quick  to  take  advantage  ot 
this  splendid  opportunity.  Will 
you  be  one  of  them?  You  can 
qualify  for  appointment  without 
experience  or  investment.  Mail 
the  coupon  today  and  we  will 
send  full  particulars  of  our  offer. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  120, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  full  particulars 
of  your  income  plan  for  spare  hours. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Execativo  Accountnntfl  command  biir  nnloricB.  Thoueandn  of  firmn 
noed  them.  Only  8000  ('ortified  Public  Accountant!!  in  IJ.  S.  Muny 
n.r«>  oQrninK  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  Wu  train  you  Uioroly  hy  muil  in 
Bp.iro  time  lor  C.  1*.  A.  c-x.iminationH  or  cxucutivu  accounUnp  iiom 
tionrt.  Knowludtro  of  bookkeeping  iiancceBHury  to  bcKin.  Tbo  courao 
IB  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  li.  Caytcnholz.  A.  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  inatructor,  UnWcrtaity  of  Uhnuin; 
nlno  former  Director  of  tho  Illinnin  Society  of  C  P.  A. 'o,  and  ol  the 
National  Anoociation  of  (-ost  Accountanta.  He  is  aaHistud  by  u  largo 
statTof  CP.A.'b,  ineludin^f  members  of  tbo  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee— eawy  tcrmB.    Write  aow  foruiforuiatioD. 

LuSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  lUS^HA  Chicago 
Die  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  ^'orld 

Speed^ewritina 
1  learn  at  Home    *' 

WriteSOtolOOwordBammute.  Big  money  for  speed 
typists,  trainedby  theTullo33"New  Way."  Learn  in  spare 
time  at  home.  10  easy  lessons.  Costs  little.  ManyTuiloss 
pupils  make  double  former  pay.  Send  for  big  catalog.  Tells 
you  all.  Shows  how  to  train  for  best  positions.  Write  today. 

THETULLOSS  SCHOOL.  1035-T  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 


high  School  Course 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  reqtilrementa  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  nractical 
couraesarii  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 


Dept, 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL. 

H-T.'^SB  Orexel  Ave.  «  58th  St. 


CHICASO 


OOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

All  Subjects — Fiction,  Travel,  Art,  Biography,  etc. 

Immediate  Reading  &  Report. 
Dorrance  &  Co.,   Pub.,  308  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


PATENT  ESSENTIALS 

Bv  John  F.  Robb,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L. 
A  new  rudimentary  and  practical  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  patents,  the  meohanlsm  of  their  procure- 
ment, scientific  drafting  of  patent  claims,  conduct 
of  cases,  and  special  proceedings,  including  forms. 

8vo.  Cloth.    i52  pagea.     Jlluslrated.    S5.00net:bymaU,$5.1G 

funk  ii  Wasnalls  Company.  354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  Vork 


Three    Talented  Artists 

Joined  in  Designing 

This  Lamp 


The     lines,     proportions 
and  coloring  ot  most  of 
the  lamps  you  .see  in  these 
days    of    commercialism 
are  the  work  of  designing 
departments  of   arge  fac- 
tories.      They     are     the 
fruits  of  a  deep  knowledge 
of  what  makes  a  "  popular 
seller"  in  the  stores. 
But   this  exquisite  little 
lamp — "Aurora"  .asithas 
been  named  by  an  artist 
because  of  the  purity  of 
its  Greek  lines — -was  de- 
signed    by     the     united 
talents    of    an    architect 
and    interior    decorator, 
a    painter,    and    a 
famous    sculp- 
tress,  who  were  . 
working  not  to 
make   a    "  big 
seller"     for    the 
stores,    but    solely 
to   design    a    lamp     A\ 
of     truly     artistic       $ 
proportions,      with 
real  grace,  symmetry  and 
beauty  yet  of  great  prac- 
ticability. 


The  price  of  this  artistic 
gem  is  $3.50.     Think  of 
it!      In    the    few    shops 
where  lamps  of  this  char- 
acter  can    be   found   its 
equal    would    cost    from 
S15    to    S20.      Only    the 
Decorative  Arts   League 
could  offer  such  a  price 
and  such  a  lamp. 
"Aurora"    is    Ifi    inches 
high,  base  and  cap  cast  in 
solid     Medallium.     shaft 
of  seamless  brass,  finished 
either    in    rich    statuary 
bronze    with    adjustable 
parchment  shade  of  neu- 
irnl    brown    or   in    ivory 
wHte.      shade 
golden     yellow. 
Inside  of  shades 
old  rose  to  give 
mellow    llgnt. 
Equipped    for 
electricity,    wire, 
irora      socket,    etc.,    everj'- 
1.50         thing  but  bulb.  Send 
no    money,    simply 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  to 
Decorative  Arts  League, 
17,5  FifthAvenue,NewYork. 


DECORATIVE  ARTS  LEAGUE,  (A.  K.) 

175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  at  the  League  members'  special  price,  an 
"Aurora"  Lamp,  and  I  will  pay  postman  S3. 50  plus  the 
postage  when  delivered.  (Shipping  weight  only  5  Ihs.) 
If  not  satisfactory  I  can  return  lamp  within  flv3  days  and 
you  are  to  refund  my  money. 

Check  finish  desired— Statuary  Bronze  Q  or  Ivory  White  Q 


Signed 

Address 

Cili/ State. 


How  to  speak 

and  write 

Masterly  English 


As  a  result  of  thousands  ot  tcsl.s, 
Sherwiii  Cody  found  that  Iho 
average  person  Is  only  (il  %  efll- 
I  icntln  lhc\ital  points  of  Kngli.sli. 
In  a  live-iiilnute  conversation,  or 
In  an  average  one-page  letter, 
from  five  to  fifty  errors  will  aijpciir. 
It  Is  surprising  how  mnny  e.\pcrl- 
eiiced  stenographers  fail  in  .spell- 
ing such  common  words  as  "  bu-l- 
ness,  "abbreviate,"  etc.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  business 
men  say  "between  youand  I"  in- 
stead of  "between  you  and  me," 
and  use  "  who  "  for  "  whom,"  and 
mispronounce  the  simplest  words. 
Few  persons  know  whether  to  use 
on(!  or  two  "c's"  or  "m's"  or 
words  with  "ie"  or  "ei. 


SHERWIN   CODY 


r's,"  whether  to  spell 
and  when  to  use  conimas  in 
order  to  make  their  meaning  absolutely  clear. 

A  Remarkable  Discovery 

Mr.  Cody  has  specialized  In  English  for  the  past  20  years. 
But  instead  of  going  along  in  the  old  way  he  hits  applied 
scientific  principles  to  teaching  the  correct  use  of  our 
language.  He  made  tens  of  thousands  of  tests  of  his 
various  devices  before  inventing  his  present  method.  In 
all  his  tests  he  found  that  the  trouble  with  old  methods 
is  that  points  learned  do  not  stick  in  the  mind.  In  school 
you  were  asked  to  remember  rules,  and  if  you  forgot  the 
rules  you  ne^er  could  tell  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong.  For  five  years  Mr.  Cod.v  worked  almost  day  and 
i:ight  to  find  a  way  to  replace  bad  habits  in  writing  and 
soeech  with  good  ones.  And  as  a  result  of  his  experience 
he  evolved  his  wonderful  new 

Self-Correcting  Method 

Mr.  Cody  was  granted  a  patent  on  his  unique  device, 
and  now  he  places  it  at  your  disposal.  Tlus  inx'ention  is 
simple,  fascinating,  time-saving,  and  incomjiarably 
crficient.  You  do  the  lesson  given  on  any  page,  then  you 
see  exactly  how  Mr.  Cody  himself  would  correct  it.  You 
mark  your  errors  and  check  them  in  the  llrst  blank 
column.  Ne.Kt  week  you  tr.v  that  page  again,  on  the 
second  unmarked  sheet,  correct  your  errors,  and  check 
them  in  the  second  column.  You  see  at  a  glame  what 
you  have  learned  and  what  you  have  failed  to  remember, 
until  you  have  reached  the  lOC^  point  in  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, grammar,  and  expression. 

Only  15  Minutes  a  Day 

A  remarkable  advantage  of  Mr.  Cody's  course  is' the  speed 
with  which  these  habit-forndng  practice  drills  can  be 
carried  out.  You  can  write  the  answers  to  fifty  questions 
in  15  minutes  and  correct  your  work  in  five  minutes  more. 
You  waste  no  time  in  going  over  the  things  you  already 
know.  Your  efforts  are  automatically  concentrated  on 
the  mistakes  you  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  and  tlirough 
constantly  being  shown  the  right  way,  you  soon  acquire 
the  correct  habit  in  place  of  the  incorrect  habit.  There 
are  no  rules  to  remember.  There  Is  no  tedious  copjing. 
There  is  no  heart-breaking  drudgery. 

NEW  BOOK  FREE 

If  you  feel  your  lack  ot  language  power,  it  you  are  ever 
embarrassed  by  mistakes,  if  you  cannot  command  the 
exact  words  to  express  your  ideas,  our  new  booklet  "How 
to  Speak  and  Write  ^f.isterly  English"  will  prove  a 
revelation  to  you.  Merely  mail  the  coupon,  and  it  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail.  Learn  how  Sherwin  Cody's 
new  invention  makes  command  of  language  easy  to  gain 
in  15  minutes  a  day. 

Mail  this  coupon  or  a  postal  AT  ONCE 

Sherwin  Cody  School  of  EngHsh 

710  Searle  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

710  Searle  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

Ple.ase  send  me  at  once  your  Free  Book,  "How  to  Speak 
and  Write  Masterly  English." 


Name. 


Address 

City State. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

Bv  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts 
An    unbiased    presentation    of    the    problems   of 
capital  and  labor,  with  a  ,code  of  principles  for  bet- 
ter working  relations. 

12mo.  Cloth.  676  pages.    S4.00  net;  by  mail,  $4.16 
Funk  &WagnaIIs  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NewYork 


■you've  heard  your 
neighbor  praise  tl.e  Path- 
iinder,  the  wonderful  illustrated 
news  and  story  paper  published  at 
Washington  for  people  everywhere.  This 
paper  is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world;  has 
half  a  million  subscribers.  Chuck  full  of  just  the  kind  of  reading 
you  want.  Unequaled  digest  of  the  world's  news.  Question  Box 
answers  your  questions.  Stunts  for  children:  real  fun  for  all.  Excit- 
ing serial  story  starts  soon.  Send  15  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  today 
for  this  big  $1  paper  13  weeks.  'You  will  be  more  th.in  pleased* 
PATHFINDER,  639  Langden  Sta.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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There^s  a  lot  of  style  in 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Overcoats 

There's  style  in  the  lines  and  the  cut  of 
the  coats;  in  the  easy  drape;  there's  style 
in  the  fine  woolens  and  expert  tailoring 

They  keep  you  "well  dressed  and  economize  for  you 
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DRYING  THE  OCEAN 


SHIPS  THAT  TOUCH  LIQUOR  shall  never  touch  our 
shores,  says  Attorney-General  Daugherty,  in  effect,  when 
ho  ends  the  sale  of  Uquor  on  Shipping  Board  vessels,  and 
then  evens  things  up  by  forbidding  any  foreign  ship  to  carry  in- 
toxicants within  three  miles  of  our 
coast.  That  tliis  is  the  high-water 
mark  of  Pi-ohibition  is  generally 
conceded.  In  the  words  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  "it  serves  notice  on 
the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  in  earnest  in  its  Prohibition  ex- 
periment, and  that  no  call  has  yet 
been  soimded  for  the  beating  of  a 
retreat."  As  far  as  making  Prohi- 
bition follow  the  flag  on  the  Govern- 
ment-owned Shipping  Board  liners 
is  concerned,  there  is  wide  agree- 
ment in  the  press  that  it  was  the 
only  decent,  logical,  honest  thing 
to  do.  But  when  it  comes  to  for- 
bidding foreign  ships  to  carry  alco- 
hohc  hquors  within  our  territorial 
waters,  even  tho  the  bars  may 
be  locked  and  the  supplj^  of  drink- 
ables sealed,  many  papers  seem  to 
think  there  is  room  for  argument. 
Mr.  Daughertj^'s  ruUng  is  based 
on  a  study  of  precedents  and 
Supreme  Court  opinions.  He  feels 
convinced,  he  says,  that  "the 
National  Prohibition  Act  is  an  act 
of  general  jurisdiction  in  force 
wherever  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment applies,  and  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  jurisdiction 
to  punish  its  violation  on  the 
high  seas."  American  ships  are, 
of  course,  "territory  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction"  of  the  United  States. 

The  SupremeCourt  has  held, in  Mr.  Daughcrty's words, "that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  marks  a  revolution  in  our  former  national 
policy  toward  intoxicating  liquor,  and  does  not  confine  its  pro- 
hibition in  any  meticulous  way  within  the  United  States,  but  on 
the  contrarj^  its  intent  was,  so  far  as  possible,  to  'stop  the  whole 
business.'"  The  Attorney-General  is  forced  to  conclude  "that 
foreign  ships  carrying  intoxicating  beverage  hquors  as  ships' 
stores  or  otherwise  within  the  three-mile  limit  of  our  shores  are 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act."  To 
exempt  them  "would  be  a  grievous  surrender  of  our  sovereignty." 
Moreover,  the  result  "would  be  to  produce  unfair  conditions 
of  competition  for  our  own  citizens  and   shipping  interests." 


FIRST  AID— IN  YOUR  NAME 

MONDAY,  September  25th,  while  the  fearful 
details  of  the  Smyrna  tragedy  were  still 
crowding  the  cables,  a  committee  came  to  our 
offices  from  the  Near  East  Relief,  the  Y.  M. 
G.  A.,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  those  splendid  or- 
ganizations of  great-hearted  men  and  women, 
who  are  always  in  haste  to  reach  a  helping  hand 
to  suffering  humanity.  A  ship  was  that  day 
entering  Gibraltar,  they  said,  loaded  with  food 
for  Russia.  At  ho  sacrifice  to  its  original  pur- 
pose its  cargo  could  be  bought  and  diverted  to 
Constantinople.  But  no  funds  were  then 
available.  "Will  you  help  us?"  asked  the 
Committee.  "Will  The  Literary  Digest  do 
something  in  this  awful  emergency  to  stave 
oil   the  utter  annihilation  of  500,000  people.'" 

At  that  moment  it  seemed  to  us  that  we 
could  feel  the  heart- beat  of  the  American 
people;  we  could  foresee  the  warm  surge  of 
quick  compassion  that  would  sweep  the  na- 
tion; we  knew  how  you  would  have  us  answer 
— and  in  your  behalf,  and  for  you,  we  bor- 
rowed one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand 
dollars  and  bought  the  entire  cargo.  That 
food  was  rushed  at  once,  as  first  aid,  to  feed 
the  hungry  mouths  of  famished  refugees. 

Yet  this  is  not  a  tithe — a  merest  fraction  of 
what  is  needed.  Other  shiploads  of  food  must 
follow  as  quickly  as  you  can  send  them.  We 
have  already  discounted  our  faith  in  you. 
We  have  told  the  Committees  to  buy  and 
to  keep  on  buying  food,  and  to  send  a  veritable 
fleet  of  ships,  until  not  one  aged  man  or  help- 
less woman  shall  cry  out  in  an  agony  of  despair 
over  a  family  dying  before  their  eyes,  until  not 
one  innocent  child  shall  moan  with  hunger 
which  none  can  appease. 

Do  you  know  what  has  happened — what  is 
still  happening  while  you  read  these  words? 
Turn  at  once  to  page  11  of  this  issue  and 
read  the  full  story. 


Chairman  Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board  promptly  ordered 
tho  intoxicants  removed  from  ships  under  his  control,  remark- 
ing that  the"  drj^"  opposition  to  a  ship  subsidy  might  now 
^-anish.       The   ruling    was    made    pubhc    on    October    G    and 

foreign     ships    were     given     until 

October  14  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  liquors.  Further  delay  by 
means  of  court  injunction  was 
predicted. 

What  do  the  men  who  own, 
manage,  navigate,  and  work  the 
ships  say  about  this  new  policy, 
which  affects  every  passenger  ship 
sailing  to  or  from  an  American 
port?  Discussion  in  steamship- 
owning  circles,  according  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  has 
brought  out  the  following  sugges- 
tions regarding  what  may  happen 
"when  all  the  seas  run  dry"  Avith 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  ruling: 


"Diversion  of  many  of  the  pas- 
senger carriers  to  Canadian  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

"Retaliatory  regulations  against 
American  ships  under  laws  which 
British  newspapers  assert  are  avail- 
able. 

"Loss  of  trade  to  freight-carrying 
ships — particularly  those  which  also 
operate   passenger   serA-ices. 

"Possible  transfer  to  foreign  flag 
of  ships  which  are  now  under  the 
American  colors. 

"Long  court  proceedings  insti- 
tuted through  application  for  an 
injunction. 

"Possible  requirements  that  cer- 
tain forms  of  American  exports  be 
carried  only  on  ships  flying  the 
flag  of  the  purchasing  nation. 

"Loss  of  patronage  for  American 
ships  running  in  competition  with  foreign  flag  lines. 

"Possible  serious  effect  on  anticipated  business  for  American 
ships  which  are  under  contract  for  winter  cruises." 

The  officers  who  rule  and  naAagate  the  ships  also  have  some- 
thing to  saj'.  An  official  of  the  Neptune  Association  of  Licensed 
^Masters  and  JMates  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  follows: 

"The  burdens  of  the  ship  officers  will  be  made  more  heavy. 
The  captain  of  a  ship  is  held  accountable  for  liquor  brought  into 
American  territory  and  may  be  subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  The 
temptation  for  ships'  crews  to  bootleg  liquor,  especially  on  piis- 
senger  ships,  will  be  great." 

And  then  there  are  the  men  who  work  the  ships.     Seamen  on 
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Fre"  .eh,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ships,  for  instance,  are  legally  enti- 
tled to  wine  as  part  of  their  meals,  and  the  New  York  manager  of 
the  Holland-American  Line  is  quoted  in  the  Xew  York  World  as 
commenting  as  follows  on  this  angle  of  the  problem: 

"As  long  as  ships  have  sailed  the  seas  seafarers  have  liked 
their  rum.  Thej'  have  alwa.vs  wanted  it,  especially  after  a  long 
watch  on  an  icy  deck  in  rough  winter  weather.  They  deserve  it, 
too.  In  these  later  daj's  of  steamers  the  men  down  in  the  stoke- 
holes have  want«d  it.  It  reheves  them  of  some  of  the  suffering 
from  heat. 

"On  some  ships  the  articles  the  crew  sign  contain  a  clause 
stipulating  they  shall  have  so  much  hquor  each  day.  Other  ships 
do  not  have  that  clause,  but  the  men  get  their  hquor  just  the 
same.     It  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the  sea. 


'.<■/ 
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THE  THREE-MILE  LIMIT. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


"There  are  some  few  ships  nowadays  on  which  the  crews  do 
not  get  liquor,  but  I  must  say  that  it  is  easier  to  get  the  best 
men  when  hquor  is  apportioned  out  than  when  it  is  not." 

When  we  turn  to  the  comment  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press, 
we  naturally  find  more  emphasis  on  the  general  principles  in- 
volved than  on  the  specific  practical  consequences  which  interest 
those  in  the  shipping  business.  It  seems  to  the  ProA-idence 
Journal  that  the  overwhelming  majoritj'  of  Americans,  whatever 
their  personal  inclinations  toward  Prohibition,  will  agree  that 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  President  have  taken  the  only 
sound  position  under  the  existing  law.  Here  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Newark  News,  Jersey 
City  Journal,  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  and  Louis^^lle  Courier- 
Journal  emphatically  agree.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  organ, 
The  American  Issue  (Westervolle,  Ohio),  calls  the  ruhng  '"a  de- 
cisive victory  for  law  and  order."  The  Prohibitionist  editor 
admits  that  there  maj'  be  a  difference  of  opinion  over  the  inclu- 
sion of  foreign  ships.     But,  he  continues, 

"Liquor  is  contral)and,  and  much  of  it  has  been  smuggled  into 
this  countrj-  after  having  been  brought   into   port   by  foreign 


vessels  as  ships  stores.  No  friendly  Power  is  hkely  to  be  offended 
at  the  United  States  for  taking  the  necessary  precautions  against 
the  continuance  of  this  assault  upon  our  laws  and  Constitution. 
The  ruHng  is  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  this  Government  to 
enforce  its  own  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  and  is  not  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  impose  its  Prohibition  pohcy  upon  other  nations." 

Besides  being  only  fair  to  our  ships,  the  decision  to  apply  the 
"dry"  ruling  to  foreign  vessels  rests  on  broader  grounds,  observes 
the  Pro^^dence  Journal:  "Within  the  marine  league  there  is  no 
question  of  our  jurisdiction  and  the  Prohibition  Amendment 
and  statute  can  not  logically  make  an  exception  of  any  jKjrtion 
of  the  territorial  waters  within  this  jurisdiction."  The  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  admits  that  "certain  international  compUcations  maj- 
ensue,  but  nothing  that  will  not  j-ield  to  judicial  untanghng." 
To  The  Manufacturers  Record  (Baltimore),  a  firm  friend  of 
Prohibition,  the  application  of  the  "drj-"  ruhng  to  foreign  shipping 
seems  not  a  matter  for  excuse  or  labored  justification,  but  for 
ecstatic  jubilation  on  the  part  of  aU  good  people : 

"Like  the  shot  that  was  heard  around  the  world,  which  awak- 
ened into  Ufe  the  long  dormant  world-wide  longing  for  liberty, 
was  this  shot  whose  reverberations  have  startled  every  country 
on  earth,  made  the  heathen  hquor  interests  to  rage,  and  the  moral 
forces  of  the  world  to  sing  for  joy  that  such  a  new  and  mighty 
era  of  ci^'ilization's  advancement  has  been  ushered  in.  As  the 
shot  at  Lexington  had  to  be  followed  by  j-ears  of  struggle  for 
American  independence,  so  will  it  be  necessary  to  fight  on  for 
years  to  win  independence  from  the  liquor  power. 

"No  national  customs  of  foreign  sliips,  whether  they  be  to  fur- 
nish Uquors  to  their  sailors  or  to  their  passengers,  can  for  one 
moment  be  permitted  to  make  void  and  of  none-effect  our  laws. 

"As  a  nation  we  have  taken  a  stand  for  the  utter  overthrow 
within  our  borders  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Back  of  us  in  this  move- 
ment we  have  mighty  moral  forces  at  work  in  England,  in  Can- 
ada, in  AustraUa,  even  in  France,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world.  These  forces  will  take  new  courage  and  fight  for  us  with 
renewed  energy  in  this  world  battle  against  the  niightj'  forces  of 
the  liquor  traffic." 

It  must  be  recorded,  however,  that  a  wide  reading  of  the 
American  press  shows  that  a  more  considerable  number  of  papers 
believe  it  was  ne^'er  intended  that  Prohibition  should  reach  out 
to  include  foreign  vessels  touching  at  our  ports.  The  two  angles 
of  the  Daugherty  ruhng  are  thus  rather  sharply  differentiated 
by  the  St.  Louis  Star: 

"Attornej'-General  Daugherty's  opinion,  barring  intoxicating 
liquor  from  American  ships  on  the  high  seas,  and  from  foreign 
ships  within  the  three-mile  zone,  is  a  mi.xture  of  sound  legal  doc- 
trine and  sound  morals,  as  applied  to  American  ships,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  doubtful  law  and  undoubted  hypocrisy  as  apphed  to 
foreign  ships." 

Here  is  an  attitude  which  finds  emphatic  expression  over  and 
over  again,  in  the  columns  of  such  representative  journals  as  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  New  York  Times,  Herald,  Evening 
Post,  Globe,  and  Commercial,  Newark  News,  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
tin and  Public  Ledger,  Buffalo  A'eu-s,  Baltimore  American, 
Richmond  News-Leader,  Chicago  Tribune  and  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  In  fact  The  Evening  Post  thinks  there  is  a  pretty  general 
agreement  that  the  second  part  of  the  Attornej'-General's  ruhng 
is  unfortunate: 

"It  would  not  be  fatal  for  Europeans  to  have  to  enter  or  de- 
part from  this  country'  on  'dry'  ships;  the  human  body  is  so 
constituted  that  even  the  thirstiest  can  struggle  through  a  week 
at  sea  without  intoxicants.  But  the  United  States  is  put  in  the 
position  of  enacting  sumptuary  legislation  for  ships  that  are  as 
mucli  foreign  territory  as  our  ships  are  American  territory. 
What  if  England,  France,  and  Italy  should  pass  laws  allowing 
no  vessel  to  enter  their  ports  unless  it  carried  and  served  liquor? 
That  would  be  goring  our  ox.  Moreover,  our  motive  under  this 
ruling  is  open  to  attack,  for  it  can  be  said  that  Chairman  Lasker, 
so  voluble  upon  the  disastrous  effect  of  making  cnir  ships  'dry,' 
has  prevailed  upon  the  Administration  thus  to  injure  the  com- 
petitive attractions  of  foreign  liners.  It  is  debatable  whether 
foreign  vessels  in  our  harbors  are  territory  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction' of  the  United  States  under  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
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iu  the  sense  that  liquors  carried  as  mere  sliip  stores  are  contra- 
band. Somehow,  by  action  of  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court, 
this  part  of  the  ruhng  should  be  nullified.  Till  this  is  done  it 
will  be  evaded,  it  will  invite  retaliation,  and  it  will  provoke  hard 
feeling.  Let  us  keep  our  own  ships  'dry,'  but  not  try  to  meddle 
with  other  nations'  habits." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Herald  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  "for 
that  Amendment  never  intended  that  the  United  States  should 
drive  the  honest  ships  of  other  nations  from  its  ports."  And 
The  Herald  puts  a  few  questions  to  the  President  and  his 
Attornej'-General : 

"Are  the  great  passenger  fleets  of  England  to  jettison  their 
stocks  of  Hquor  at  Sandy  Hook  and  either  make  the  return  voy- 
age 'dry'  or  go  to  Halifax  for  replenishment? 

"Are  France  and  Italy  expected  to  end  their  customs  and  con- 
tracts providing  that  wine  shall  be  served  to  sailors  who  desire  it? 

"Is  North  Atlantic  Ocean  traffic  to  be  diverted  from  New 
York  and  Boston  to  the  Canadian  ports? 

"Are  we  going  to  forbid  a  Spanish  ship,  carrying  a  cask  of 
sherry  to  Cuba,  to  enter  a  Porto  Riean  harbor  to  take  on  oranges? 

"Are  we  going  to  compel  a  Japanese  vessel  bound  for  San 
Francisco  to  throw  her  liquor  overboard  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  or  else  forego  her  stop  at  Hawaii?" 

The  Chicago  Tribune  agrees  with  the  New  York  Herald  that 
"not  even  the  most  rabid  Prohibitionist  intended  that  the 
Amendment  should  be  made  to  apply  to  the  high  seas,  or  to  the 
people  of  other  nations,  not  Prohibitionists,  traveling  upon  the 
high  seas."  Yet  by  the  Daugherty  ruhng  we  place  upon  for- 
eigners "restrictions  which  are  not  only  contrary  to  their  eco- 
nomic welfare  but  in  dii-ect  opposition  to  tlieir  customs,  habits 
of  hfe,  and  principles  of  conduct."    So — ■ 

"We  need  not  expect  them  to  submit  without  a  struggle, 
^lorally  they  are  on  ground  as  firm  as  we  are.  They  are  doing 
what  they  conseientiouslj^  belicA'c  is  right. 

"International  complications  are  bound  to  result.  If  we  put 
hampering  restrictions  upon  European  or  Oriental  a  essels  ph'ing 
to    American    ports,    they   \d\\    retahate.     However   great  the 


w'^-^^-s  i^^j'  W:fri  ''\  y^ 


"YO,  HO!  AND   A  BOTTLE   OF   RUM." 

— Page  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


<^  ■ 


/     v^  '^.^^■■  ■■•■■ 
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lone- 
LOOKS  AS  IF  OL'  JOHX  WOULD  HAVE  TO  JUMP. 

— ^Malone  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


subsidy  which  we  may  grant  to  United  States  vessels,  foreign 
countries,  indignant  at  our  legislation,  can  eat  it  up  by  collec- 
tion of  prohibitive  toUs  no  less  arbitrary  than  our  rulings. 

"There  is  nothing  but  trouble  in  such  an  attempt  to  extend 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  by  force  to  the  high  seas.  Innumer- 
able complications  of  serious  nature  may  be  expected  to  foUow. 
It  is  a  misconstruction  and  m-isapplication  of  the  entire  purpose 
of  the  Amendment.  Liquor  sealed  in  the  bars  of  foreign  pas- 
senger ships  lying  in  our  ports  is  in  no  way  a  menace  to  enforce- 
ment of  the  'dry'  laws  in  the  United  States,  where  alone  they  are 
properly  applicable.  To  declare  it  othen^-ise  is  merely  to  arouse 
further  opposition  to  the  'drj^'  laws,  inspire  new  efforts  to  break 
those  laws,  and  offer  new  channels  through  which  they  may  be 
broken.  It  is  sheer  .stupidity.  It  will  di-ive  millions  of  dollars 
from  our  ports  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  contempt  for 
law  which  has  developed  so  greatly  under  blind  fanaticism." 

"Pi-ohibition  for  its  ovm  people  does  not  compel  the  United 
States  to  affront  every  maritime  nation  with  which  it  has  rela- 
tions," declares  the  New  York  World.  And  it  does  not  see  how 
the  Daugherty  position  can  be  upheld  by  the  courts  as  far  as 
foreign  shipping  is  concerned: 

"Possession  of  liquor  is  not  a  crime.  Transportation  of  liquor 
is  a  crime,  but  transportation  of  liquor,  as  defined  by  the  courts, 
must  include  a  change  of  ownership.  It  is  not  legal  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  ship  liquor  to  a  consumer  through  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  legal  for  an  owner  of  bonded  liquor  to  remove  it  from 
one  place  to  another  within  this  country.  Alien  ships  traversing 
American  waters  with  sealed  liquor  aboard  would  be  guilty  of 
nothing  which  American  citizens  are  not  allowed  on  land  by 
judicial  decision." 

So  it  seems  to  The  World  that  this  ruhng  is  "merely  the 
provocation  and  starting-point  for  a  long  series  of  contests  on 
legal  grounds"  on  the  part  of  foreign  shipo'miers : 

"Naturally,  they  will  seek  to  establish  in  the  United  States 
courts  what  they  hold  to  be  clearly  their  rights,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  prevent  by  legal  means  interference  by  United  States 
government  officials  with  what  has  heretofore  been  the  unques- 
tioned practise  of  foreign  ships  in  pro"\"iding  alcoholic  beverages 
for  their  crews  and  passengers.  Two  years  may  pass  before  th4 
legal  issues  are  fought  out  to  a  conclusion." 
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A  Letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
A  Letter  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
A  Letter  from  the  Near  East  Relief 


THE    WHITE    MOUSE 


C«nt lemon t 


Ootober  9»  1922. 


?ot  since  the  great  war  has  the  whole 
ciTlIized  world  been  so  shocKsd  and  startled  as  daring 
the  peat  four  weelES-     The  terrllile  and  appalling  tragedy 
which  has  been  enacted  In  the  I^ear  Kast,   leaving  in 
Its  waXe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shslterlese,   famished 
men,  v/aaen  and  children  makes  a  call  to  the  heart  of 
jthe  imerican  people  which  can  not  be  ignored*     Fro:^ 
Sast,  Korth,  South  and  V7sst  have  come  to  me  evldencea 
of  the  deep-seated  desire  of  oar  people  tbet  something 
be  done  to  el'«  theni  an  opportunity  to  crystallize 
their  wide-spread  ejTi^iatay  Into  a  life-saving  eervlce. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that   the  great  aachlner? 
of  your  oreanlzatlons  has  already  been  started  Into 
action  to  the  end  thav  this  great  body  of  suffering 
souls  may  be  rescued  prongitly  from  the  threatened 
starvation  and  death  which  they  face  this  winter. 

As  the  people  of  Anerl:;a  have  given,  and 
given  generously  in  every  great  crisis  that  has  occurred 
in  Chlr*a,  Russia,    India,  and  all  parts   of  the'  world,   so 
they  mist   give,  and  give  a  great   sua  now,  -  millions 
Of  dollars,  -  If  the  lives  of  these  victi.^a  are  to  be 
saved*     Ko  appeal  of  real  need  from  whatever  part  of 
the  world  has  ever  been  nade  in-vain  to  Aaierlca. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Judge  John  Barton  Payne, 
Chairman,  American  Red  Cross, 
Dr.  James  L.  Barton, 
Chalrnnn,  Hear  i:ast  Relief. 


September  £6,  1922 


Zl  tUerary  Digest, 
Wew  York  City. 

peer  Kr.   Cuddiiiy  the" unprecedented 

Xa  the  f ^^5^<*^^tnd  the  tlterary 
wA  turn  to  yo^  *" 
»,.ffed-r  of  Smyrna'   «e  tuiru 

DlRist  for  help.  ^^^^  that  '.e 

^»   for  the  thousands  01  living, 


rn  x,^  1  — 
irart  of  humanity.  ^^"'^^fjJrTf^l''''^ 

«°'\?lple3s  Inl  hopeless  ref^|;»„*;f  ,he 
.^.elterless  -  W,f  ^'Udled  ^l^^/^.^'^Mriol.en  srouP» 

^.'^fenfofThousands  are  helnB  ^^^^ 

.foiVtlnR  among  "i" 
pestilence  staivcmg 

It.  horror  to  starvation.  crucifixion 

.erirseirde^^^«--^^^°^^'"^ 
Mt:,l  m  insanity.  ^fT.'^^'^^'' 

^Ue  haffled  W  ;i^»i^ine  Instinct  of  sy»P^_^^, 
--%rethrho:err%ril°heco»e  poison  unless 

rte'I^"4^  — •  ^^^  ,^.,  .   snail  we  respond 

The  starving  eel'  ^°''  " 
„«.  a  heart  Of  .tone,        __^^.,„,„.   ^    ^  _/ 


Sincerely- you"' 


I,.   Barton, 
(lalnnan. 


^'^/^^^^fe" 


rv^ 


""^^- 


The  American  n^r.  ^ 


Oetot,, 


"•  ».  19tt. 


**  ^••'  J".  Cddli^.. 


'•  «J»4ys    „,,  •••'^yoj  Out  t>-  = 

^^    -Ul  p,.  ,„  ^  «*t    t..  8.,  ,,^^^_ 

'""public. 


^"""•11;  ,00,., 


Read  Our  Answer  to  These  Tliree  Urgent  Letters  on  the  Opjiosite  Page 
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NOW— "DRAW  OUT  THY  SOUL  TO  THE  HUNGRY,  AND 

SATISFY  THE  AFFLICTED" 


DRIVEN  FROIM  THEIR  HOMES  by  lire  and  sword- 
beaten,   trampled,   robbed — more  than  half  a  million 
men,  women,  and  little  children  are  being  swept  along 
to  starvation,  madness,  and  self-deslructiou  in  the  Near  East. 

Herded  in  the  streets,  like  cattle  for  the  slaughter;  huddled 
on  the  brink  of  the  sea,  and  casting  themselves,  crazed  by  hunger 
and  fear,  into  the  dark  waters;  dragged  from  the  burning  hell 
of  SnijTna,  only  to  be  thrust  by  their  rescuers  into  the  slower 
hell  of  Mitylene,  and  Saloniki,  and  other  havens  of  "refuge," 
whicli  now  are  crowded  centers  of  starvation  and  breeding- 
grounds  of  pestilence — these  who  are  suffering  such  martyrdom 
h&xe  only  one  hope  of  sah'ation  from  their  nightmare  of  cruci- 
fixion.   That  hope  is  YOU — Americans! 

Thousands  perished  when  SmjTna  was  bathed  in  torrents  of 
blood.  Now  the  city  is  a  vast  sepulcher  of  ashes.  You  can  do 
nothing  for  the  dead.  But  the  hves  of  half  a  million  others  are 
yours  to-day  for  the  purchase.  They  are  stretching  their  hands 
to  you  now  out  of  the  horrible  pit.     Lift  them  up  to  life! 

The  appeal  in  their  behalf  which  comes  to  you  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  to  be  heeded,  because  you  are  one 
of  the  great-hearted  Americans  to  whom  his  letter  is  written. 
The  appeal  from  the  Near  East  Rehef  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  through  their  chairmen  is  to  be  heeded,  because  your 
ears  are  open  to  such  a  call  for  help  in  this  terrible  emergency. 
But  stronger  than  the  call  of  President,  or  of  ReUef  Committees, 
stronger  than  any  urgent  words  The  Literary  Digest  can 
say  to  you,  knowing  so  well  your  unfailing  tenderness  and  quick 
generosity  when  the  hunger,  and  sorrow,  and  gaunt  suffering 
of  mothers  and  babes  cry  out  to  you  to  comfort,  and  to  save  them 
aUve — stronger  than  all  written  or  spoken  appeal  is  the  hot, 
eager  demand  of  j'our  own  sympathetic  heart  that  can  not 
regard  such  bitter  pain  and  need  without  straining  to  the  utmost 
for  their  instant  rehef. 

The  picture  is  so  full  of  terror  and  anguish  words  can  not 
portray  it.  Mark  O.  Prentiss,  for  the  Near  East  Rehef,  cables: 
"I  have  seen  terrible  sights  until  my  senses  are  numb,  but  the 
sight  of  200,000  people,  mostly  women  and  children,  being  penned 
up  and  burning,  and  those  escaping  being  driven  to  a  barren, 
devastated  country  for  starvation,  is  past  all  comprehension." 
That  was  in  SmjTna.  Hundi-eds  of  thousands  more,  both  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  fleeing  from  persecution  and  the  sword,  are 
crowding  the  other  ports  of  Asia  and  the  near-by  islands  of  the 
sea  awaiting  rescue — or  death.  In  Saloniki  a  hundred  thousand 
are  herded  in  deplorable  confusion.  The  city  hae  been  in  ruins 
since  the  great  fii-e  of  1918  and  affords  little  more  shelter  than 
Smyrna.  In  the  island  of  Mitylene  another  hundred  thousand 
penniless  fugitives  have  sought  refuge  only  to  find  there  a  new 
danger  of  pestilence  and  a  more  convenient  harbor  of  starvation. 

Panic  has  seized  upon  the  frightened  wanderers.  Many  have 
even  cast  themselves  into  the  flames  of  their  own  homes.  Food  is 
gone,  even  water  to  drink  is  at  a  premium.  Famihes  are  broken 
up,  while  parents  in  frenzj^  of  despair  seek  their  lost  children. 
Hundreds  of  mothers  have  given  premature  birth  to  infants  in  the 
midst  of  terror  and  death.  Half-fed  babies,  covered  with  scurvy, 
try  in  vain  to  draw  nourishment  from  their  mothers'  empty  breasts. 

Quick  compassion  is  needed;  delay  means  death  for  scores  of 
thousands  who  might  be  saved.  Something  heroic  in  giving  is 
needed.  You  are  not  there  in  the  midst  of  the  terror  and  the 
frantic  cries  for  help.  If  you  were,  you  would  leap  into  the  sea, 
if  need  be,  or  brave  the  flames,  the  sword,  the  plague,  to  snatch 
back  from  death  some  helpless  woman  or  Uttle  child.  You  would 
not  see  them  perish  in  agony  before  j'our  eyes  if  you  could  save 
AU  checks,  money  orders,  etc.,  should  be  made  out  to  "Near  East 
NEAR   EAST   RELIEF 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


them,  even  at  the  risk  of  your  life.  Here,  in  this  smiling  land 
of  comfort,  where  your  home  is  safe,  and  your  loved  ones  dwell 
in  peace,  that  same  terror  and  anguish  of  heli)loss  women  and 
children  come  to  you  across  the  sea  and  call  to  all  that  is 
heroic  and  generous  in  your  heart. 

"Whoso  hath  this  world's  good  and  seeth  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him" — ah, 
but  the  Master  did  not  mean  you.  Your  heart  is  warm  with 
compassion  and  your  hand  will  be  open  wide  with  help.  Per- 
haps you  will  feel  a  moment  of  shuddering  pity  for  those  shriv- 
eled souls,  if  there  be  any  such  in  this  land  of  plenty,  who 
revel  in  abundance  and  refuse  to  share  it,  to  whom  the  Master 
said,  "Woe  unto  you  that  are  full!  for  ye  shall  hunger.  Woe 
unto  you  that  laugh  now!  For  ye  shall  weep."  And  then  you 
will  seize  gladly  upon  that  other  divine  word  of  the  Christ  and 
send  it  across  the  sea  with  your  speedy  gifts  to  comfort  and 
save,  and  your  gifts  will  make  good  the  message:  "Blessed  are 
ye  that  hunger  now;  for  ye  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  ye  that 
weep  now;  for  ye  shall  laugh!" 

The  Literary  Digest  well  knows  your  good  works;  it  well 
knows  that  you  are  tireless  and  always  ready  to  save  and  to 
comfort.  You  will  now  respond  instantly  to  this  call.  What 
The  Digest  has  done  while  waiting  to  tell  you  the  facts  has  been 
done  in  utter  faith  in  you  and  in  your  overwhelming  response. 
The  great  ship  Clontarf  has  discharged  its  load  of  food,  and  the 
starAing  fugitives  have  already  eaten  the  bread  baked  from  the 
floui-  in  that  cargo.  It  is  you  who  did  this.  "He  gives  twice 
who  gives  quicklj^"  and  we  are  confidently  depending  upon  you 
to  make  this  act  your  own  by  a  great  outpouring  of  gifts  to  pay 
for  this  fii-st  cargo  of  food  and  to  follow  it  with  others.  We 
appeal  to  all  the  churches  in  America  that  have  been  the  de- 
positories of  the  sacred  ideals  of  our  nation;  we  appeal  to  the 
thinking  and  working  classes  of  our  broad  land,  to  aU  the  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  that  have  for  their  object  the  safeguard- 
ing of  human  rights  and  human  hves.  As  God  has  blessed  you, 
as  He  has  given  you  happy  homes  and  laughing  children,  as  He 
has  been  merciful  to  jou,  have  mercy  upon  these.  His  people. 

The  Literary  Digest,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  heart 
to  heart  with  you  in  this  urgent  task,  will  start  the  fund  -with  its 
own  contribution  of  $10,000  to  help  feed  these  starving  fugitives. 
And  now  we  urge  aU  who  read  these  words  to  send  a  perfect 
storm  of  checks  to  provide  food,  and  shelter,  and  medical  care  for 
the  half  million  sufferers  in  this  awful  inferno  of  the  Near  East. 

They  can  never  repay  you — those  homeless  ones,  those  tor- 
tm'ed  women  and  pitiful  children.  You  Avill  never  see  them  face 
to  face,  nor  look  into  their  eyes  shining  with  gratitude — never? 
Yes,  perhaps  you  vnll.  But  now,  the  blessed  Christ  bids  you 
give,  and  He  will  repay,  for  it  was  He  who  said,  "Do  good  and 
lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  your  reward  shall  be  great, 
and  ye  shall  be  the  Children  of  the  Highest." 

President  Harding  has  appointed  as  a  Special  Committee, 
with  Will  H.  Hays  as  Chairman,  the  following  representatives  of 
eight  national  organizations,  who  wiU  cooperate  in  this  great 
work  of  rehef:  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Mrs. 
John  French,  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  James  A.  Flaherty,  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus;  Felix  Warburg,  of  the  Jewish  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  of  the  Near  East  Relief;  Herbert  Hoover,  of  the 
American  Rehef  Administration;  Judge  John  Barton  Payne, 
of  the  American  Red  Cross;  and  R.  J.  Cuddihy,  of  The 
Literary  Digest. 
Emergency  Fund"  and  mailed  to  either  of  the  following  treasurers: 

AMERICAN   RED   CROSS 

Eliot  Wadsworth,  Treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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THE  ALLIED  DEBTS  AS  A  PEACE  CLUB 


A  PEACE  CLL^B  for  the  discipline  and  restraint  of  Euro- 
pean militarists  is  what  some  journahstic  observers  see 
in  our  European  war  associates'  $10,000,000,000  debt  to 
the  United  States.  This  aspect  of  the  Allied  debts,  they  suggest, 
is  one  reason  for  the  cold  attitude  of  the  Administration  toward 
the  urgings  of  certain  of  our  financial  leaders  that  we  cancel  or 
scale  down  these  indebtednesses,  thereby  re\a-v'ing  Europe's  bujang 
power  and  recreating  a  market  for  our  own  surplus  products. 
"For  a  long  time  Washington  has  been  hinting,  through  one 
channel  and  another,"  remarks  the  Des  Moines  Register,  "that 
the  Administration  is  not  unwilling  to  trade  off  the  foreign  debt 
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and  to  do  other  helpful  things  for  Europe  if  a  quid  pro  quo  can 
be  got  in  the  way  of  disarmament  and  better  diplomatic  be- 
havior." Men  high  in  the  Administration  appear  to  have  become 
con\'ineed  that  "the  ITnited  States  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty 
not  only  to  its  own  people  but  toward  civiUzation  in  permitting 
debtor  nations  to  maintain  extrav'agant  miUtary  estabhshments 
on  borrowed  American  monej%"  reports  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times;  and  in  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read: 

"It  is  the  Administration  view  that  all  European  countries 
eventually  must  pay  all  principal  and  interest  on  their  debts, 
but  it  is  admitted  that  they  will  be  wholly  unable  to  accomplish 
this  result  vvithout  first  reducing  home  expenses  and  attempting 
financial  reforms.   .   .   . 

"President  Harding  Avas  represented  to-day  as  not  wholly 
pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  European  countries  on  their 
war  debts.  His  view  is  that  they  are  spending  enormous  sums 
in  keeping  military  establishments  even  greater  than  those  that 
brought  on  the  World  War,  and  not  attempting  budgetary  re- 
forms that  are  necessary." 

The  view  of  the  American  Government,  explains  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  that  instead  of  a 
remission  of  the  Allied  debts  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
Europe,  we  must  look  for  certain  European  readjustments  in  th(> 
direction  of  disarmament,  cutting  down  of  reparations,  and 
balancing  of  budgets  generally  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  any 
modification  of  these  debts.  This  attitude  is  greeted  with  ap- 
proval in  many  editorial  columns.  "While  Europe's  pohtical 
leaders  persist  in  loading   their  peoples  with  more  debt  and 


narrowing  the  road  to  prosperity',  they  can  not  expect  this 
nation  to  throw  good  money  into  the  melting-pot,"  remarks  the 
Providence  News.  "As  time  passes  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  Europe  is  returning  to  the  old  paths  of  intrigue  that 
were  responsible  for  the  catastrophe  of  the  World  War,"  notes 
the  Seattle  Times;   and  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  we  read: 

"Europe  is  weighted  down  with  political  and  diplomatic 
traditions  that  prevent  the  house-cleaning  necessary  to  a  health- 
ier life.  She  is  poor  because  she  is  without  credit,  and  she  can 
not  regain  her  credit  untU  she  is  prepared  to  discard  the  tradi- 
tions that  are  the  basis  of  animosities  she  can  no  longer  afford. 

"Europe  has  just  come  through  a  terrific  military  jag.  She 
knows  that  militarism  is  responsible  for  aU  her  misfortunes,  but 
instead  of  swearing  off,  or  even  tapering  off,  she  wants  to  keep 
on  'kissing  the  bottle,'  as  they  say  in  Poland. 

"The  cancelation  of  the  debts  to  the  United  States  that 
Lamont  believes  would  act  as  a  reviving  tonic  would,  in  the 
present  frame  of  the  European  mind,  serve  only  to  start  it  off 
again  on  another  jag. 

"Sanity  and  humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  fundamental  justice 
to  ourselves,  demand  that  we  demand  payment,  and  when 
Europe  begins  to  pay  by  the  only  means  by  which  she  can  pay — 
a  substantial  reduction  of  her  military  burdens — the  United 
States  might  find  it  profitable  to  reinvest  the  payments  in  com- 
mercial credit  designed  to  further  our  own  commerce." 

In  Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka)  we  read  that  "European  govern- 
ments have  a  million  more  men  under  arms  than  in  1914,  and 
are  spending  $2,000,000,000  a  year  on  the  old  militarism  when 
they  should  be  retrenching."  The  Chicago  Tribune  quotes  a 
British  financier  who  opposes  the  cancelation  of  war  debts  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  make  for  war  unless  it  were  preceded 
by  a  reduction  of  armament;   and  it  goes  on  to  sav^: 

"The  failure  to  consider  this  path  to  relief  is  reason  enough 
for  American  unwillingness  to  offer  cancelation  or  material 
reduction  of  the  enormous  sums  owed  to  us  abroad.  What 
inducement  is  there  for  the  American  people  to  make  such  sacri- 
fice when,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  temper  and  policies  of 
our  debtors,  it  would  merely  relieve  them  of  a  salutary  check 
upon  enterprises  the  consequences  of  which  must  be  new  wars? 
Relieved  from  debt  a  Eiiropean  government  dominated  by 
imperial  ambitions  or  ancient  grudges  would  have  just  that 
much  more  to  spend  on  armies,  campaigns  and  projects  which 
make  for  perpetual  conflict." 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  reminds  us  that  the  European  na- 
tions which  joined  us  in  the  Washington  Conference  on  the 
Reduction  of  Armaments  have  not  v-et  as  a  whole  ratified  any 
of  the  Treaties  signed  during  that  conference.  Remarks  The 
Journal: 

"These  nations,  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
their  expenditures  and  more  closely  balance  their  budgets,  not 
only  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but  are 
seeking  to  bring  about  an  elimination  of  their  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States,  which  was  legitimatelv'  incurred  and  not  a 
cent  of  which  has  been  paid. 

"The  inevitable  result  of  the  failure  to  ratify  is  that  the  work 
of  the  conference  has  been  wholly  ineffective.  It  has  been  so 
ineffective,  in  fact,  that  Secretary  Denby  announced  recently 
that  no  more  American  ships  will  be  scrapped  until  the  Arms 
Conference  Treaties  arc  ratified  by  all  the  Powers. 

"Considering  that  the  signatory  Powers  hav^e  not  as  yet  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Treaties, 
it  is  flagrantly  inconsistent  to  speak  of  canceling  the  war  debt. 

"The  debt  should  not  be  canceled,  and  least  of  all  should  it 
be  canceled  until  ev^ery  Treaty  emanating  from  the  Washington 
Conference  is  ratified  and  put  in  effect." 

Writes  R.  C.  Leffingwell  in  The  Yale  Review  for  October: 

"What  is  really  needed  in  Europe  is  a  general  settlement 
involving  peace  and  disarmament,  balanced  budgets  and  honest 
money  and  the  removal  of  trade  barriers,  as  well  as  the  settle- 
ment of  international  debts,  including  reparations.  If  America 
could  use  her  claims  against  Europe  to  promote  so  happy  a  solu- 
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lion  of  Europe's  problems  she  -would  render  herself  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  of  all  servnces." 

The  general  arguments  against  canceling  the  Allied  debts  are 
thus  summarized  for  the  press  by  Representative  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  a  member  of  the  Alhed  Debt  Commissions: 

"First,  they  are  binding  obligations,  a  national  debt,  and  their 
cancelation  would  throw  doubt  on  national  credit,  which  is  an 
all-important  part  of  all  commercial  and  industrial  relations. 

"Second,  these  loans  were  not  made  from  an  abounding 
revenue,  but  were  obtained  by  borrowings  from  our  peoi)lo  with 
no  small  difficulty  and  with  a  great  deal  of  sacrifice.  There  was 
no  thought  at  the  time  that  they  would  not  be  repaid,  and  indeed 
the  law  under  Avhich  our  people  took  our  bonds  provided  for 
their  exchange  in  kind. 

"Third,  the  United  States  is  sincerely  interested  in  world 
peace.  If  these  debts  were  canceled  it  would  lead  to  an  expan- 
sion of  the  military  and  naval  establishments  of  other  countries 
and  thereby  bring  a  threat  of  war  and  all  the  waste  it  entails. 

"Fourth,  proportionately,  the  increase  in  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  war  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
borrowers.  The  increase  in  taxation  also  is  proportionately 
greater. 

' '  Further,  while  we  recognize  the  wonderful  sacrifice  made  by 
the  Allies  during  the  war,  their  danger  was  more  imminent,  and 
we  have  gained  no  territory  and  are  not  expecting  any  large 
indemnities." 

On  the  other  hand  the  speeches  at  this  year's  gathering  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  revealed  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  at  least  a  partial  cancelation  of  these  debts.  On  this  occasion 
special  interest  was  aroused  by  the  address  of  a  distinguished 
British  banker,  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  who  asked  his  American 
colleagues  "to  treat  England's  debt  to  the  United  States  as 


WHAT  THE  CANCELATION  OF  WAR  DEBTS  MEANS. 

— ^Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


certain  to  be  provided  for."    His  conclusions  are  thus  summar- 
ized by  the  New  York  World,  which  hails  them  as  "masterful": 

"First,  that  England  can  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
because  she  stiU  possesses  foreign  securities  with  which  to  pay. 
Since  England  can  pay,  she  wall  pay. 

"Second,  that  the  other  debtor  countries,  including  France 
and  Italy,  do  not  have  foreign  securities  \vath  which  to  pay  their 


debts.  They  could  pay  only  by  exporting  more  goods  than  they 
import;  and  since  the  world  is  not  prepared  to  take  a  great  sur- 
l)lus  of  French  and  Italian  exports,  hope  of  payment  from  thc»so 
countri(>s  must  be  definitely  postponed,  and  nothing  cxiH^cted 
idtimatc^ly  except  what  can  bo  paid  by  the  export  of  goods. 

"Third,  that  Germany  can  pay  now  only  with  the  foreign 
balances  which  she  still  possesses.  But  these  balances  could 
only  be  used  for  reparations  if  individual  Germans  would  sell 
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AN  INSISTENT  MESSAGE. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


them  to  their  Government.  This  consent  can  only  be  obtained 
by  offering  them  a  profit,  which  in  turn  can  only  be  done  by 
impro\dng  the  mark." 

"Mr.  McKenna's  theorj^  of  German  inabihty  to  pay  repara- 
tions commits  him  to  the  companion  assumption  that  France 
can  not  pay  her  external  war  debts,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  continues: 

"The  French  Government  wiU  hardly  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
McKenna  for  intimating  that  France  can  not  pay  her  debt  to 
the  United  States.  France  is  not  in  Germany's  class  as  a  debtor. 
She  is  not  feigning  governmental  poverty.  She  has  not  swindled 
the  world  by  selling  paper  currency  abroad  and  then  debasing 
its  value  almost  to  the  vanishing-point.  She  has  not  fostered 
artificial  bankruptcy  in  order  to  elude  creditors.  M.  Poincare 
said,  when  the  question  of  discussing  hquidation  of  the  American 
account  came  up;    'France  always  pays  her  debts.' 

"AU  France  says — and  says  reasonably — is  that  it  is  only 
fair  that  if  the  other  AUies  ^411  not  help  her  to  collect  her  dues 
from  Germany,  they  should  charge  off  from  her  account  what 
they  virtually  compel  her  to  charge  off  from  Germany's.  If 
Germany  is  to  be  permitted  to  escape,  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  France  is  not  to  be  left  in  the  lurch — that  those 
who  prefer  to  have  Germany  escape  shall  make  good  by  cancela- 
tion of  France's  reparations  deficit." 

A  less  sj^mpathetic  attitude  toward  France  is  reflected  in  the 
following  remarks  of  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard: 

"America  has  no  interest  in  European  differences  in  Asia 
Minor;  but  Americans  have  a  deep  interest  in  Christian  mis- 
sions there,  in  Christian  schools  and  in  the  Christian  peoples 
there.  That  France  has  taken  a  position,  the  implication  of  which 
is  that  the  Turk  shall  be  free  to  pursue  his  own  atrocious  ways, 
as  he  did  when  Germany  was  his  friend,  ally  and  apologist,  has 
chilled  American  feeling  for  France. 

"The  militarist  and  imperial  policy  of  France  has  its  bearing 
upon  our  financial  relationship  viith.  France.  When  we  talk  about 
the  French  debts,  with  no  mention  of  French  policies  which  have 
brought  us  sorrowful  disillusion,  we  are  talking  beside  the  subject." 
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PERSONAL  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  WOMEN  THE  FIRST  WOMAN  SENATOR 


OUR  OWN  GERALD IXE  FARRAR,  tho  continuing  to 
live  and  sing  and  act  in  this  country,  became  a  foreign 
citizen  when  she  married  the  French  actor  Lou  Tellegen. 
A  young  woman  lawj-er  who  had  never  been  outside  this  country 
was  refused  admission  to  the  bar  as  an  "aUen,"  not  long  ago, 
because  she  had  married  a  Canadian  who  was  a  permanent 
resident  here.  These  are  only  two  instances  of  "an  injustice 
under  which  American  women  have  long  chafed,"  to  use  the 
New  York  Tribune  s  wdrds,  and  which  has  just  been  removed 
by  the  signing  of  the  Cable  Act  by  President  Harding.  Now  a 
woman  can  hold  her  citizenship  in  her  own  name  just  as  she  can 
her  bank  account.  The  Cable  Act,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
World,  restores  American  citizenship  to  more  than  5,000  women, 
including  165  who  have  married  titles,  and  now  a  woman  can  be 
an  American  voter  and  an  Aus- 
trian Princess  at  the  same  time, 
so  far  as  our  laws  are  concerned. 
At  the  same  time,  the  wife  of 
an  immigrant  does  not  become 
a  citizen  on  the  strength  of  her 
husband's  naturaUzation  pa- 
pers, nor  can  a  foreign  woman 
became  an  "American"  by  the 
simple  process  of  marr\-ing 
one.  In  other  words,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  puts  it. 
what  the  new  law  amounts  to 
is  that  "women  are  required 
to  get  or  keep  United  States 
citizenship  independenth'  of 
their  husbands."  The  Woman 
Citizen  (New  York),  which  has 
long  urged  the  granting  of  this 
new  right  to  women,  welcomes 
it  enthusiastically  and  explains 
the  workings  of  the  law  as 
follows : 

"More  than  one  woman  who 
had  worked  hard  for  the  vote 
found  that  after  it  was  won  for 
American  women  she  was  still 
excluded,  altho  she  might 
ne^■er  h&ve  left  her  native 
shore.  It  only  added  to  the 
bitterness  she  felt  against  her 
country  for  repudiating  her,  to 
find  that  every  foreign-born 
woman  landing  in  Ellis  Island 
was  a  citizen  if  her  husband 
had  become  naturalized,  and  that  every  French  or  Germnan 
bride  of  a  returning  soldier,  altho  she  might  not  speak  a 
word  of  English  and  knew  nothing  about  the  country  and  its 
government,  was  a  citizen  through  the  bare  fact  of  marriage. 

"The  new  law  provides  that  an  American-born  woman  shall 
retain  her  American  citizenship  if  she  marries  an  alien  eligible  for 
citizenship,  unless  she  makes  formal  renunciation  of  it  before  a 
court  \nth  jurisdiction  over  naturalized  aliens.  If  she  lives 
continuously  for  two  years  during  her  marriage  in  her  husband's 
country,  or  five  years  outside  the  United  States,  she  is  subject 
to  the  same  presumption  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  haA-ing  given 
up  her  American  citizenship.  If  an  American-born  woman  has 
lost  her  citizenship  under  the  now  superseded  law  she  can  regain 
it  by  going  through  a  simplified  naturalization  process  which 
requires  only  one  year's  residence  in  the  United  States  instead  of 
the  usual  five  years. 

"A  foreign-born  woman  can  no  longer  obtain  American  citi- 
zenship through  marriage  to  an  American  citizen  or  through 
the  naturalization  of  her  husband.  She  must  be  naturalized 
as  a  man  is,  but  the  law  gives  her  lienefits  he  does  not  enjoy.  No 
declaration  of  intention  is  required  and  if  she  has  lived  in  the 
United  States  during  the  continuance  of  the  marital  status,  no 
certificate  of  arri\al.     Only  one  year's  residence  is  necessary." 
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•ITS  GOING   TO   THRILL  THE  NATION," 

Said  Mrs.  AV.  H.  Felton  when  Governor  Hardwick  appointed  her  to 
represent  Georgia  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


f(  .#^^EORGIA  HAS  THE  DISTINCTION  of  haA-ing  the 
first  woman  United  States  Senator!"  This  claim  was 
promptly  put  forth  by  the  Savannah  Press  and  other 
Georgia  papers  when  Governor  Hardwick  of  that  State  announced 
his  appointment  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton,  87  years  of  age,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Senator  Tom  Watson.  "It  has  been  obA-ious 
for  some  time  that  some  woman  would  go  to  the  Upper  Chamber 
of  American  legislation,  but  few  expected  that  this  consummation 
of  suffrage  would  come  this  j^ear,"  adds  the  Washington  Herald. 
"At  least  three  women  are  running  for  the  United  States  Senate 
at  the  fall  elections,  with  no  one  of  them  hkelj^  to  be  elected; 
and  now,"  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  obsert^es,  "a  Governor 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  does  what  no  electorate  is  expected  to 
do  for  years."  And  this;  too,  points  out  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  after  "the  State 
of  Georgia  rejected  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  with  a 
bang." 

"Since  CjTauo  de  Bergerac 
ceased  to  swing  his  plumed 
hat  grandlj'  through  the  air 
there  has  been  no  such  grace- 
ful gesture  as  that  of  Gover- 
nor Hardwick's  appointing 
Mrs.  Felton,"  says  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle.  And  universally  the 
papers  both  North  and  South 
pay  high  tribute  to  Mrs.  Felton, 
who  holds  in  the  evening  of  Uf  e 
the  "love  and  veneration  of 
her  people."  "She  is  a  fine 
representative  of  the  woman- 
hood of  both  the  old  South  and 
the  new,"  asserts  the  Green- 
%-ille  Piedmont  from  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  South  CaroUna, 
"for  she  was  born  diu-ing  the 
second  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson." 

Mrs.  Felton  is  the  widow  of 
a  former  Congressman  from 
Georgia,  and  for  fiftj'  years  has 
been  active  in  pohtics.  She  has 
been  a  publicist,  a  biographer, 
and  a  magazine  Avriter.  She 
was  one  of  the  earhest  advo- 
cates of  the  pohtical  advance- 
ment of  women,  and  in  1886  stumped  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  Prohibition.  And  she  has  demonstrated  executive 
and  business  abihty  in  the  management  of  her  large  farm 
holdings. 

Mrs.  Felton  in  accepting  her  appointment  gracefully  acknowl- 
edged it  as  a  tribute  to  her  sex,  and  she  said: 

"Good  laws  and  good  lawmakers,  we  already  have.  I  shall 
not  strive  to  win  glory  in  statesmanship.  If  only  I  can  aid  in 
making  men  and  women  li^e  cleaner,  sweeter  and  more  whole- 
some lives,  I  shall  be  well  satisfied.  I  see  a  better  citizenry 
coming  to  America  only  tlu-ough  efforts  to  improve  our  Mving 
standards.  There  must  be  every  encouragement.  A  strong 
nation  is  dependent  upon  its  women,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Avomen  of  this  country  grasp  their  opportunities  wll  decide 
most  of  the  great  issues  of  the  future." 

But  when  the  newspapers  take  up  the  motive  of  Governor 
Hardwick  in  his  appointment  of  Mrs.  Felton,  there  is  another 
story  to  tell.  "Other  Governors  who  may  be  studying  the 
health  charts  of  I'nited  States  Senators  should  take  full  note  of 
Governor  Hardwick's  strategy,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Star.    By 
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Die  laws  of  Georgia,  INTrs.  Folton  may  nevoi-  takti  part  in  tlio 
Senatorial  deliberations.  The  real  snccessor  to  the  late  Senator 
Watson  will  be  selected  at  the  November  election,  and  (ho 
newly  elected  Senator  will  begin  his  term  in  Deceml)er.  Only 
by  the  convening  of  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  between 
now  and  December  can  JNIrs.  Felton  serve.  When  Governor 
Hardwick  announced  Mrs.  Felton's  appointment,  he  also  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  in  the  coming  election. 
The  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  claims  the  appointment  is  no 
honor  to  American  women: 

"Governor  Hardwick  announced  that  ho  would  honor  the 
women  of  the  nation,  and  give  enduring  glory  to  his  state  by 
choosing  one  of  the  gentler  sex  for  the  post.  It  was  a  pretty 
sentiment  but  it  seems  that  Governor  Hardwick's  appointment 
is  worth  nothing.  He  did  not  appoint  a  woman  to  an  empty 
honor  because  he  has  respect  for  woman  in  politics,  but 
actually  to  smooth  his  own  path  to  the  Senate." 

The  Baltimore  News  also  complains  of  Governor  Hardwick's 
lack  of  dramatic  appreciation.  "The  journahsts  and  the  ladies 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  great  moment  when  the  first 
woman  should  take  her  seat  amid  the  elder  statesmen  of  the  land. 
It  was  to  cover  many  front  pages.  Now  when  the  woman  does 
enter  the  Upper  House,  she  will  not  be  the  first  woman  Senator." 
"So  after  all,"  laments  the  Syracuse  Herald,  "the  United  States 
Senate  is  not  to  have  a  chaperon." 


TWILIGHT  OF  THE  TWELVE-HOUR  DAY 

^HE  HUMAN  FRAME  was  not  built  for  twelve  hours 
of  unremitting  toil,  but  it  is  not  sentimental  reasoning 
that  is  forcing  the  eight-hour  shift  to  slowly  but  surely 
supplant  the  medieval  measure  of  labor,"  comments  the  New 
York  World  in  its  support  of  the  action  of  the  Federated  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Societies  which  declared,  at  its  Boston  meeting, 
that  the  twelve  hour  work-day  is  "an  anachronism  condemned 
by  informed  pubhc  opinion." 

The  Federated  Engineers,  through  their  Committee  on  Work- 
Periods  in  Continuous  Industries,  made  a  scientific  investigation 
of  the  effect  of  long  hom-s  of  labor  and  find  not  only  that  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  workmen  are  lowered,  but  that  there 
is  no  economic  advantage  to  the  industries.  The  investigation 
extended  over  a  period  of  years,  and  the  Survey  (New  York) 
points  out  that  the  field  work  was  done  by  experts.  There  are 
over  forty  industries,  according  to  the  committee's  findings,  that 
by  the  requirements  of  their  operations  must  run  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  and  seven  days  in  the  week.  "There  are  a  half- 
dozen  industries  in  which  the  two-shift  operation  is  so  nearly 
universal  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  exception.  Taking  into 
consideration  all  continuous  industries,  between  one-half  and 
two-thirds  of  aU  workers  therein  are  on  shifts  averaging  twelve 
hom-s."  The  steel  mills  employ  the  largest  number  on  a  twelve- 
horn-  basis,  and  the  cement  plants  are  second.  But  not  all  plants 
in  either  of  these  industries  operate  on  a  twelve-hour  basis. 
"We  no  longer  speak  from  hearsay  and  guesswork,"  said  Mr. 
Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Engineering  Societies: 

"It  is  now  conclusively  proved  that  the  twelve-hour  shift  is  a 
menace  to  the  best  interests  of  industry  and  its  passing  will  give 
3,000,000  people  a  larger  and  happier  home  life,  and  time  both 
for  an  honest  day's  work  and  recreation.  The  mercenary  em- 
ployer and  the  money-lo'ving  foreigner  must  jneld  to  the  more 
normal  standard  of  American  home  life  and  working  conditions," 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  important  investigations  of  an  indus- 
trial situation  ever  conducted,"  declares  the  Buffalo  News, 
"and  the  facts  and  data  now  available  will  con-v-ince  the  most 
reactionary  employer  of  twelve-hoiu-  men  that  his  reasoning  is 
fundamentally  false  and  economically  unsound."  "When  the 
average  American  thinks  of  the  twelve-hour  day,"  says  Mr.  L.  P. 
Alford,  a  member  of  the  Federated  Engineers'  Committee  on 


Work-PcTiods,  an<l  editor  of  Martafc merit  Engineering,  "ho 
usually  tliinks  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cori)oration.  Of 
course  the  steel  industry  is  the  greatest  outstanding  examph;  of 
this  practise,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  it  shouhl  receive  the 
brunt  of  criticism  in  the  matter."  Pointing  to  the  fact  that  all 
steel  companies  do  not  run  on  a  twelve -hour  schedule,  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  avers  that  "as  the  steel  mills  appear  to  be  able  to 
work  pretty  well  together  on  other  matters"  they  should  "not 
deny  to  the  worker  the  privilege  of  time  for  recreation  or  profit- 
able learning  which  ho  deserves  under  American  standards." 

The  New  York  Globe  maintains  the  real  argument  against  the 
twelve-hour  day  is  the  argument  against  slavery,  and  to-day  the 
complete  subordination  of  men  to  machines  implicit  in  the  twelve- 
hour  shift  is  a  blot  upon  civihzation."  "Many  manufacturers, " 
the  New  York  Times  states, 

"have  found  that  where  the  long  shift  afforded  reasonable 
intervals  for  rest  the  men  preferred  it  because  of  the  gn-ater 
pay  and,  on  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  shift,  would  find 
twelve-hour  employment  elsewhere.  But  reports  from  England 
long  ago  indicated  that  the  shorter  shift  could  be  made  equally 
productive,  both  in  wages  and  in  products.  The  disadvantage  of 
having  three  men  instead  of  two  responsible  for  a  given  process 
is  overcome  by  standardizing  methods." 

The  Iron  Age,  referring  to  efforts  in  the  past  to  place  the  steel 
workers  on  a  shorter  day,  gives  an  explanation  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  custom: 

"At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  steel  industry  could  not 
be  operated  on  any  other  basis  than  two  shifts.  Later,  any 
tendency  toward  shortening  hours  was  counteracted  by  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  which  has  gone  so  far 
in  the  steel  industry  as  practically  to  remove  the  strain  from 
the  majority  of  jobs,  and  such  work  as  is  left  is  generally  in- 
termittent, so  that,  in  most  cases,  the  twelve-hour  steel  worker 
does  not  actually  work  more  than  six  or  seven  hours.  During 
the  war,  there  was  some  tendency  toward  three  shifts  in  the 
steel  industry,  in  harmony  with  the  larger  movement  in  this 
direction  which  was  taking  place  outside.  But  the  moA-ement 
did  not  reach  very  large  proportions,  partly  because  there  was 
in  the  industry  an  acute  shortage  of  labor,  and  in  steel  to\sTis  a 
shortage  of  houses,  which  made  the  large  companies  hesitate  to 
attempt  to  put  on  an  extra  shift." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorially  reviews  the  findings  of  the 
committee  of  the  Engineers'  Societies,  and  insists  that  the  time 
has  come  to  abolish  the  twelve-hour  day: 

"President  Harding  received  the  assurances  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  steel  business  in  this  country  that  they  would  examine 
closely  into  the  alleged  evils  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  use  in 
various  branches  of  the  steel  industry,  \dih.  the  idea  of  eliminat- 
ing this  practise  if  possible.  They  appointed  a  committee.  That 
is  the  last  we  have  heard  of  that  incident. 

"Similar  investigations  have  been  going  on  from  time  to  time 
ever  since  Andrew  Carnegie,  some  twenty  years  ago,  declared 
that  the  twelve-hour  day  was  an  unnecessary"  hardship.  None 
of  them  has  produced  results.  Alen  are  still  workinr  ^welve 
hours  a  day  and  seven  da,\s,  a  Aveek. 

"Out  of  this  situation  now  comes  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Federated  American  Engineers.  It  is 
merely  one  of  numberless  reports  which  have  been  made  on  the 
same  subject.  But  this  report,  particularly  coming  from  such  a 
source,  should  have  some  influence  if  anything  can.  It  holds 
that  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  is  unnecessary  to 
economic  production,  that  it  attracts  a  low  grade  of  workers, 
that  it  results  in  inferior  qualitj^  of  production,  and  in  effect  that 
it  is  bad  both  for  the  steel  business  and  for  societj'. 

"That  is  just  about  what  Mr.  Carnegie  said.  It  is  what  the 
humanitarian  investigation  of  the  Interchurch  movement 
decided.  It  is  what  President  Harding  told  the  steel  magnates. 
It  is  the  con^dction  of  the  pubhc  in  general.  It  is  more  or  less 
subscribed  to  even  in  the  annual  report  of  Elbert  H.  Garj-  to  his 
stockholders. 

"In  view  of  such  overwhelming  evidence  and  opinion,  it  seems 
to  be  about  time  for  the  steel  magnates,  who  promised  the  Presi- 
dent to  investigate  and  act,  to  bring  in  their  report  and  abohsh  the 
evil.  They  may  rest  assured  that  the  subject  is  not  to  be  dropt. 
Thej'  may  as  weU  face  it  and  abolish  the  twelve-hour  day." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  iceekly  on  the  screen  as  ~Fun  from  the  Press") 


The  coal  strike  did  a  lot  to  make  fire-prevention  week  a  success. 
—  Washington  Post. 

It  appears  that  the  Turks  have  the  prophet  and  the  Allies 
the  loss. — Washington  Post. 

The  twelve  destroyers  to  go  to  Smyrna  ought  to  be  known 
as  life  preservers. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Llovd  George  has  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  now  it 
can  he  told^at  $4.8665  a  word. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

Still  it  looks  like  poor  tactics  for  Kemal  to  massacre  out  of 
existence  practically  aU  his  prospective  taxpayers. — Dallas  News. 

RrssiA  has  promised  Turkey  her  moral  support — which  means 
that  Turkey  will  remain  unsupported. — Xashville  Southern 
Lutnhennan. 


Home  is  a  place  to  staj-  while  the  car  is  being  fixt. — Greenville 
Piedmont. 

EiNSTEi.v  is  one  of  the  few  men  whose  theories  can  be  illu- 
minated by  an  eclipse. — Toronto  Globe. 

Bolsheviki  idea  boiled  down  is  that  every  one  eats  but  no 
one  cooks. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

They  call    a    man   with    more    than   one   wife   a   bigamist 
They  should  call  him  a  capitalist. — Kingston  (Ont.)  Statidard. 

A  BUNCH  of  miners  who  can  be  depended  on  to  strike  ever 
year  must  be  a  blessing  to  the  mine  owners. — New  York  Tribum 

It  is  hard  to  understand  a  sex  that  is  too  proud  to  do  house- 
work at  SI 5  a  week,  but  wiU  marrj-  and  do  it  for  nothing.^ 

Brookville  Record. 


At  that,  an  inflated  currency 
can't  do  Germanj-  as  much 
harm  as  the  inflated  ego  did. 
— Manchester  Herald. 

They  say  shoes  will  be 
cheaper  during  the  winter, 
but  they  do  not  tell  us  what 
winter. — New  York  American. 

"Shall  we  finance  Ger- 
many? "ask  the  Allies  in  a  \\ist- 
ful  tone  loud  enough  for  Uncle 
Sam  to  hear.  —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  ballot  may  be  the  free- 
man's weapon,  but  e.Tperience 
has  also  shown  that  he  can 
easily  bruise  himself  with  it. — 
New  York  Call. 

India's  method  of  judging 
a  man  by  his  caste  is  about 
as  intelligent  as  our  method 
of  judging  him  by  his  cash. — 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

We  fancy  ^Mr.  Hearst  has 
his  moments  of  depression 
when  he  feels  that  it  is  useless 
for  him  to  waste  any  more  of 
his  time  and  money  trying  to 
save  Xew  York.  —  Columbia 
Record. 


It  is  just  announced  that 
John  D.'s  income  is  larger  than 
Henry   Ford's.     Here   at    last 

is  definite  proof  that  it  isn't  the  original  cost  so  much  as  it  is 
the  upkeep. — Detroit  News. 

As  e\-idence  that  he  does  not  favor  secret  diplomacy.  President 
Harding  has  appointed  an  Ohio  woman  secretary  of  an  embassy. 
— Vancouver  Province. 

Senator  Pepper  of  Pennsylvania  wants  to  settle  strikes  by 
popular  vote.  Any  vote  would  be  popular  that  settled  a  strike. 
— Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  soft  people.  First  it  was  soft 
collars  and  shirts,  then  soft  drinks,  and  now  it  is  to  be  soft  coal. 
— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

America  may  tax  the  whole  people  for  the  sake  of  a  few,  but 
even  that  is  better  than  Europe's  plan  of  taxing  the  whole  people 
for  the  sake  of  a  feud. — Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Strange  that  rival  political  candidates  think  it  necessary  to 
invent  lies  about  each  other  when  the  plain  truth  would  probably 
be  bad  enough. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  man  who,  after  passing  you  by  for  ten  years,  suddenly 
greets  you  by  your  name  hasn't  been  reading  an  editorial  on 
courtesy.  He  has  just  been  nominated  for  something. — New 
York  Tribune, 


WHERE  UXCLE  SAM   STANDS  IX   THE  NEAR  EAST. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


One  of  the  first  things  they 
neutral  zone  was  to  close  all 


HARDLYanything has  created 
such  an  outburst  of  silence  as 
the  Kaiser's  memoirs. — -Vetp 
York  Evening  Post. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  the 
kangaroo  is  just  one  of  Nature's 
abortive  efforts  to  produce  a 
safe  pedestrian.  —  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Speaking  of  lucky  days, 
there's  the  one  on  which 
America  declined  a  mandate 
for  Constantinople. — Edmonton 
Journal. 

They  are  throwing  so  much 
booze  overboard  in  the  Atlan- 
tic that  the  crop  of  pickled 
herring  ought  to  be  good. — 
Charleston  Gazette. 

The  difference  is  that  a 
statesman  thinks  he  belongs 
to  the  Stat^,  and  a  politician 
thinks  the  State  belongs  to 
him. — Duluth  Herald. 

So  far  the  only  means  of 
finding  out  what  the  people 
want  in  some  cases  is  to  con- 
sult The  Literary-  Digest. 
Other  forms  of  referendum 
seem  to  be  barred. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

The  Turks  are  li^■ing  up  to 
their  reputation    for    cruelty, 
did  after  occupj-ing  to-mis  in  the 
the  saloons. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


What  is  Moslem  loyalty  worth  to  the  British  Empire 
if  it  must  be  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christians? — Toronto 
Globe. 

New  York  would  rather  be  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
world's  series  than  capital  of  the  League  of  Nations. — Vancouver 
Province. 

The  old  idea  was  to  put  the  Turk  out  of  Europe  bag  and  bag- 
gage. Apparently  he  must  have  forgotten  a  couple  of  suit-cases. 
— Manitoba  Free  Press  {Winnipeg). 

It  is  reported  that  a  play  by  Trotzky  is  to  be  produced  in 
Moscow  shortly.  We  have  all  along  suspected  his  real  motive 
in  seeking  despotic  power. — Punch  {London). 

Perhaps  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  so  many  nations  are 
worrying  about  their  debts.  It  is  usually  the  creditors  who  do 
the  worrying. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  Literary  Digest  tells  us  that  the  Shaker  sect  is  fast 
dying  out.  The  hand-shaker  sect,  however,  will  flourish  as  long 
as  candidates  continue  to  be  elected  by  vote. — Nashville 
Tennessean. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


TURKS 


From  "The  Survey 


(New  York). 

CONSTANTINOPLE,   THE  CITY  OP  MANY  NATIONS  AND  THE  GOAL  OF  CONFLICTING  AIMS. 


THE  PLAN  OF  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY  TO  CONTROL  THE  STRAITS 


A  SINISTER  FACT  that  shadows  aU  the  Allied  poUcy  in 
the  Near  East  is  the  friendship  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Kemal  and  Lenin.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
KemaUst  leaders  oppose  this  partnership,  and  if  the  Turks 
abandon  Soviet  Russia  because  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
better  deal  with  the  AUies  when  freed  from  the  onus  of  the 
Russo-Turk  Treaty,  some  editors  remark  keenly  that  the  So\iet 
statesmen  should  not  complain,  for  in  that  case  the  Turks 
would  only  be  acting  on  a  principle  long  ago  attributed  to  Lenin, 
that  in  the  Bolshevik  world  no  promise  or  agreement  is  binding. 
But  Soviet  Russia's  Foreign  Minister  Tchitcherin  declares  to 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt  that  Soviet  Russia  is  "joined  in  close 
friendship  with  Turkey,  which  is  fighting  for  its  Uberty,"  and 
"between  the  Turks  and  ourselves  there  exists  complete  unity 
of  view  about  the  Straits  and  about  Constantinople,  which 
should  be  the  capital  of  Turkey."  What  is  more,  Mr.  Tchitcherin 
exprest  his  conviction  that  "the  Turkb  will  gain  their  objective, 
which  is  the  reunion  of  all  the  territories  inhabited  by  Turks." 
On  the  other  hand,  Constantinople  press  dispatches  report  that 
many  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  regard  cancellation  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  Treaty  of  March  10,  1921,  as  "a  sound  national 
policy."  Almost  all  the  Nationahst  leaders  are  said  to  oppose 
I  the  idea  of  sharing  with  Russia  the  control  of  Tm-key's  defenses 
in  the  holding  of  the  Straits,  which  is  provided  for  in  that  docu- 
ment. The  Soviet  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the 
Black  Sea  countries  are  included  in  this  pact,  we  are  told,  but 
now  it  appears  that  many  of  Kemal's  advisers  have  no  love 
for  the  Russo-Turk  AUiance,  and  feel  that  it  is  time  to  repudiate _^ 


an  agreement  which  has  ceased  to  be  useful  to  the  Kemahsts. 
There  never  has  been,  nor  can  there  be,  they  say,  any  lasting 
affection  between  such  natural  economic  and  pohtical  rivals  as 
Russia  and  Turkey.  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha's  action  in  this 
matter,  we  read  further,  depends  on  whether  or  not  he  succeeds 
in  obtaining  from  the  AUies  pledges  for  eventual  fulfilment  of 
all  the  conditions  of  the  so-called  National  Pact,  including 
control  of  the  Straits  and  modification  or  annubnent  of  the 
capitulations. 

Turning  to  the  Soviet  Russian  press,  we  read  in  an  article  by 
Karl  Radek  in  the  Isviestia  (Moscow),  that  So\det  Russia  came 
into  contact  with  Nationahst  Turkey  soon  after  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha  started  his  independent  movement.  "The  best  of  the 
Young  Turks  who  foimd  refuge  from  persecution  by  the  Alhed 
Powers  in  countries  outside  Tm-key  began  to  communicate 
with  So\'iet  Russia,"  he  tells  us,  and  one  of  them  was  the  late 
Talaat  Pasha,  "who,  in  September,  1919,  started  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  representatives  of  Soviet  Russia  abroad,  and 
preached  the  idea  of  Russo-Turkish  friendship."  It  is  pointed 
out  further  that  soon  thereafter,  when  the  So^det  state  absorbed 
the  fallen  independent  Caucasian  repubhcs,  the  Russian  frontier 
was  again  put  into  immediate  contact  with  Turkey,  and  nego- 
tiations between  Moscow  and  Angora  were  opened.  These  par- 
leys led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Tm-kish  Treaty  which 
was  signed  at  Moscow,  on  March  16,  1921.  According  to 
Article  XV  of  this  Treaty,  the  Moscow  Government  undertook 
to  "exert  its  influence  -with  the  Transcaueasian  So\'iet  Re- 
pubhcs in  order  to  induce  them  to  recognize  the  stipulations" 
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contained  in  that  document.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  between  Turkey — on  the  one  hand — and  Azerbaidjan. 
Georgia,  and  Armenia — on  the  other — signed  at  Kars  on  October 
13,  1921.  Finally,  to  this  was  added  the  Turkish-Ukrainian 
pact  which  was  negotiated  and  signed  in  December.  1921,  at 
Angora  and  ratified  by  the  Grand  National  Assembly  on  January 
9.  1922. 

The  Turko-Russian  Treaty  of  March  16,  1921,  begins  with  a 
short  introductory  note  to  the  effect  that  the  two  contracting 
coimtries.  aware  of  "the  solidarity  which  V^inds  them  in  their 
struggle  against  imperialism,  and  of  the  fact  tliat  any  difficulties 
confronting  one  of  them  affect  also  the  other,"  decide  to  "con- 
clude a  treaty  of  friendship  and  brotherhood."  Article  I  makes 
it  dear  that  "the  two  parties  agree  to  recognize  no  peace  treaties 
or  international  agi'eements  imposed  by  force  upon  one  of  tlie 
contracting    parties"    and    "the    Russian    Socialist    Federative 


"AND  THEY   TOLD   US  WAR  WAS  GONE  FOR   GOOD!" 

— Sunday  Mercury  and  News  (Birmingham! 


Soviet  RepubUc  undertakes  not  to  recognize  any  international 
agreements  concerning  Turkey,  but  not  recognized  by  the  Grand 
National  Assembly." 

In  Article  I  and  in  Articles  II  and  III  are  to  be  found  defini- 
tions of  the  Turkish  frontiers,  and  these  ]>oundary  clauses  reveal 
Russia  as  recognizing  the  Turkish  frontiers  as  laid  down  in  the 
National  Turkish  Pact  of  January  28,  1920,  and  as  ceding  to 
Turkey  the  districts  of  Kars  and  Ardagan  as  well  as  the  right 
of  using  Batum  as  a  free  port.  In  Article  IV  it  is  stated  that 
"as  the  movements  for  national  freedom  in  the  Near  East  and 
the  struggle  of  the  Russian  workers  for  a  new  social  order  are 
congenial,  the  two  contracting  parties  solemnly  assert  the  right 
of  these  peoples  to  freedom,  independence,  and  the  form  of 
government  which  they  themselves  desire  to  choose."  In 
Article  V  we  read  that  "with  the  A-iew  of  guaranteeing  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits,  and  of  commercial  na\ngation  for  all 
nations  through  the  Straits,  the  two  contracting  parties  agree 
to  entrust  to  a  special  conference  made  up  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Riparian  States  the  working  out  the  status  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Straits,  with  the  understanding  that  their  decisions 
shall  not  prejudice  the  full  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey  and  of 
Constantinople." 

This  clause  is  restated  in  the  other  two  treaties  named  above, 
and  even  more  sharply,  as  may  be  judged  from  Article  IV  of  the 
Turko-l'krainian  Treaty,  in  which  we  read  that  "  the  questions 
of  the  Straits  and  of  the  Black  Sea  are  to  be  settled  by  the 
Riparian  States  themselves,  and  this  settlement  must  be 
based  on  the  in\'iolabiUty  of  Constantinople  as  the  capital  of 
Turkey." 

Furthermore,  in  the  Moscow  Treaty  Article  VII  contains  a 


clause  to  the  effect  that  Soviet  Russia  "considers  the  capitula- 
tory regime  as  incompatible  with  free  national  development, 
and  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  any  country,  and  it  regards 
all  the  regulations  based  on  the  capitulatory  regime  as  abro- 
gated." The  Capitulations,  it  will  be  recalled,  are  articles  by 
which  the  Sublime  Porte  granted  to  foreigners,  residing  in  Turkey 
and  its  dependencies,  extraterritorial  rights  and  immunities, 
such  as  trial  by  their  own  consular  courts,  in  cases  in  which 
Turkey's  subjects  are  not  concerned.  We  learn  also  from 
this  Treaty  that  Soviet  Russia  writes  off  all  the  loans  and  other 
obUgations  of  Turkey  to  the  Tsarist  Government.  The  con- 
sequence is,  as  one  Russian  daily  puts  it,  that  if  the  Turkish 
Nationalists  succeed  in  introducing  analogous  clauses  into  their 
agreements  with  the  Allies,  Turkej'  ""vvill  emerge  from  the  war 
not  as.  a  defeated  old  man,  but  as  a  Aactorious  youth  with 
rights  considerably  enlarged." 

The  reason  why  Europe's  diplomats  are  so 
seriously  embarrassed  by  the  turn  of  events  in 
the  Near  East,  says  the  Berhn  Nakanune.  a 
pro-Bolshe%-ist  organ,  is  that  the  \'ictory  of  the 
Turks  enables  the  two  alhes  of  the  Near  East  to 
"settle  many  important  poUtical  questions  in  their 
own  way,"  and  it  proceeds: 

"It  is  not  !Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha's  \ictory  or 
King  Constantine's  defeat  that  worries  the  London 
Cabinet.  Nor  was  it  the  independence  of  Egypt 
which,  eighty  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  famous 
Mehmed  Ali  Pasha,  prompted  Paris  and  London 
to  oppose  the  Sultan's  imperialistic  tendencies.  It 
is  now,  just  as  it  was  then,  the  anti-Russian  policy 
of  the  Powers  that  matters.  .  .  . 

"At  the  present  time  Russia  is  'absent,'  but  still 
Turkey-  continues  to  be  the  arena  of  an  important 
international  game,  because  at  Se%Tes  Near 
Eastern  affairs  were  not  settled  and  because,  at 
that  time,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Russia 
was  not  going  to  exist. 

"England  can  not  give  up  the  dominating 
position  in  the  Bosporus,  because  a  strong  and 
regenerated  Turkey  may  become  a  menace  to 
JMesopotamia.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
Turkey  would  render  impracticable  the  British  scheme  of 
placing  the  Khalifat  into  direct  dependence  upon  England 
with  the  object  of  securing  undisturbed  peace  in  Egypt  and  in 
India." 

The  note  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Government  addrest  to  the 
Allied  Powers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  procure  membership 
for  Russia  in  the  proposed  Tiu-kish  peace  conference  at  Venice, 
is  pubhshed  in  the  ^Moscow  official  Istnestia,  and  on  the  questioa  j 
of  the  Straits  we  read : 

"Russia  can  not  agree  to  have  the  Straits  opened  to  the  mill- 1 
tary  fleets  of  all  the  nations,  nor  especially  that  Great  Britain] 
with  her  Allies  should  take  up>on  herself  the  regulation  of  the! 
regime  of  the  Straits  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  countries] 
whose  -vital  interests  lie  upon  the  Black  Sea  and  whose  ^•oices| 
should  be  decisive  when  it  comes  to  the  settlement  of  the] 
fate  of  the  Straits.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  pre-war 
agreements  as  to  the  Straits  have  become  void.  But  all  of  theraj 
were  arrived  at  with  the  participation  of  Russia,  and,  conse-j 
quently,  the  Russian  Government  will  not  recognize  any  newj 
status  of  the  Straits  elaborated  in  the  absence  of  Russia  even  in] 
case  this  status  becomes  existent  de  facto. 

"The  only  international  act  subsequent  to  the  war  of  1914] 
which  regulates  the  question  of  the  Straits  is  the  Russo-Turkishj 
Treaty  concluded  in  1921  at  Moscow.     In  \'irtue  of  this  Treaty} 
the  free  passage  of  the  Straits  is  granted  to  the  ships  of  all  coun- 
tries,   but   exclusively    for    commercial    purposes.      The    right! 
of  elaborating  the  definitive  international  status  of  the  Straits] 
is  recognized  by  this  Treaty  to  devolve  exclusively  upon  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea.     Russia.  Turkey,  Ukrainia, 
and  Georgia,  which  embrace  almost  all  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  can  not  permit  outside  meddling  with  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  Straits." 

With  reference  to  the  remark  about  "outside  meddhng,"  it  is 
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reported  that  the  SoAdet  Government  makes  (exception  in  favor 
of  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  Editorially  the  Isviestia  speaks  of 
this  significant  note  as  follows: 

"The  freedom  of  the  Straits  is  safeguarded,  so  far,  by  the 
Dardanelles  gendarmerie  and  by  the  Allied  fleets,  but  Forid 
Bey,  the  Nationalist  Envoy  at  Paris,  has  already  made  a  very 
delicate  allusion  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  road  leading  to  Adrian- 
ople  through  Mesopotamia.  The  Allies  must  understand  that 
after  the  Turks  won  a  \'ictorj',  sincerely  acclaimed  by  the  Russian 
people,  the  Near  Eastern  situation  was  bound  to  undergo  changes. 
They  should  not  forget  that  it  is  only  now  that  the  probable 
influence  of  the  Turkish  -victory  upon  the  Mohammedan  world 
begins  to  appear  clearly.  Russia  can  not  assume  the  role  of  an 
impassive  observer  ynth.  regard  to  the  Straits,  to  Constantinople 
and  to  the  whole  Near-Eastern  situation.  No  conference  can 
be  considered  a  'great  conference'  and  no  solution  of  the  Straits 
question  can  be  rendered  valid  unless  Russia's  voice  is  heard." 

The  Petrograd  Krassnaia  Gazeta  is  much  more  outspoken  in  its 
demands  than  the  above  quoted  official  Moscow  organ.  Instead 
of  merely  alluding  to  the  eventual  unrest  in  the  Moslem  world, 
it  says  bluntly: 

"European  imperialism  has  got  into  a  much  worse  position 
than  may  appear  to  the  Allied  diplomats.  It  is  not  Kemal 
Pasha's  cannons  and  machine-guns  that  defeated  the  Greek 
Army,  but  a  powerful  national  enthusiasm  provoked  by  the 
plunder  of  the  Turkish  territories  by  the  European  rascals. 
This  enthusiasm  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  leading  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  enslaved  peoples  who  are  follo^\ing  the  brilliant  ex- 
ample set  forth  by  Russia.  'Liberated  Turkey,'  such  is  the 
slogan  engraved  upon  the  banners  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  Angora 
soldiers.  European  cannons  proved  powerless  to  struggle  against 
this  slogan. 

"The  tragedy  that  is  being  enacted  on  the  Anatolian  coasts 
inaugurates  a  neAV  era  in  the  history  of  the  Near  East.  The  path 
leading  to  liberation  is  opened  to  the  enslaved  Tripolitania, 
Morocco,  and  Tunis,  and  soon  the  European  imperialists  will 
break  their  necks  in  their  struggle  against  these  peoples.  '  Hands 
off ! '  is  the  slogan  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  nations  which  hither- 
to suffered  under  European  pressure.  'Hands  off!  We  are 
with  you, '  Mali  repeat  once  more  Russia  of  the  proletariat!" 

The  Tm-kish  press  also  debates  the  Straits  question  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  as  we  may  see  in  the  Constantinople  Ileri, 
which  says: 

"The  situation  in  the  Straits  presents  certain  difficulties- 
The  voice  of  the  Black  Sea  States,  of  Russia  especially,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  If  the  Straits  must  become  free,  if 
they  are  not  going  to  belong  to  any  particular  State,  they  should 
become  the  common  property  of  all  the  nations,  and  especially 
of  the  Black-Sea  States.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  wish  the 
Straits,  to  become  free,  and  we  wiU  do  everything  in  order  to 
procure  their  freedom.  But,  while  the  free  passage  of  vessels 
is  the  only  thing  that  matters  in  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans, 
there  is  another  side  to  this  question  which  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  Turks.  We  mean  the  territorial  issue  and  the 
question  of  the  neutral  zone  which  are  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Straits  dispute. 

"Yes,  the  Straits  should  be  opened  to  all  nations,  but  why 
should  the  Turks,  under  the  pretext  of  a  'neutral  zone,'  let  a  for- 
eign administration  into  their  country?  The  Danube  is  also 
a  neutral  river,  and  it  enjoys  an  especial  jurisdiction.  But  the 
States  bordering  on  that  river  are  the  proprietors  of  its  banks. 
We  should  like  to  be  in  the  same  position. 

"Moreover,  there  are  other  details  involved  which  can  be 
settled  only  by  a  bilateral  agreement.  It  is  not  our  signature, 
but  our  good-will  that  the  Powers  should  win  in  order  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits.  A  peace  imposed  by  force  can  not 
be  lasting  and  just.  Besides  that  the  system  of  defense  elabo- 
rated'to-day  may  become  an  anachronism  to-morrow,  for  militarj- 
technic  progresses  rapidly.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  the  recog- 
nition of  Turkey's  legitimate  rights  in  the  Straits  that  can  secure 
a  lasting  peace." 

But  there  are  also  other  "legitimate  demands"  put  forth  by 
the  Ileri,  one  of  which  refers  to  the  Capitulations,  and  it  observes: 

"The  Capitulations  deprived  us  of  our  independence.  They 
hampered  our  progress  and  our  development.     Europeans  them- 


selves recognize  this  fact.  Is  it  unjust  therefore  that  we  ask  for 
the  restoration  of  our  independence?  We  an!  asking  only  for 
the  minimum  without  which  our  national  existence  is  impos- 
sible." 

While  it  may  be  deemed  obvious  that  such  sentiments  should 
emanate  from  the  Russian  Soviet  press  and  the  Turkish  press, 
say  some  European  editors,  it  is  rather  astonishing  to  find  a  sim- 
ilarit}^  of  view  in  certain  anti-Bolshevik  Russian  papers  published 
in  Paris  and  in  BerHn. 

P"'or  instance,  the  Posliednia  Novosti  (Paris),  Professor  P.  N. 
Miliukoff's  newspaper,  sees  three  possible  solutions  of  the  Straits 
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Mistress:   "What's  all  this  mess?" 

Maid:   "It's  all  right,  Mum.     It  came  to  pieces  in  me  'and." 

— The  Daily  Express  (London). 


question.     First,  the  full  restoration  of  the  Straits  to  Turkey, 
their  complete  freedom,  and  neutralization. 

The  fii'st  solution  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  he 
beheves.  The  second,  that  is  to  say,  "the  freedom  of  the 
Straits,  as  the  British  understand  it,  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  battle-ships  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  wiU  be  necessarily 
opposed  by  aU  the  water-bound  States."  "The  neutraUzation 
of  the  Straits  in  ease  of  a  war  and  the  admission  into  the  Black 
Sea  of  only  merchant-ships,"  this  he  considers  the  only  possible 
solution  which  satisfies  the  commercial  interests  of  aU  the 
world  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Riparian  States  which 
wish  to  protect  themselves  from  the  powerful  fleets  of  power- 
ful countries.  As  far  as  the  question  of  the  Straits  is  concerned, 
this  Russian  non-Bolshevik  editor  contends  that  "the  Bolshevik 
Government  proceeds  along  the  hues  of  traditional  Russian 
poUcy,"  and  he  adds: 

"The  help  given  by  the  Soviets  to  the  Angora  Nationalists 
is  the  subject  of  general  knowledge.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
purpose  of  the  SoA-iets  is  the  world  revolution.  But  the  Soviets 
can  hardly  succeed  in  duping  the  Turks.  The  latter  accepted 
munitions  from  the  Bolshe\-iks  very  willingly;  they  admitted  the 
BolsheA-ist  propagandists  much  less  ■ndUingly;  and  they  would 
probably  admit  the  Soviet  Army  into  their  territory  most  un- 
Avillingly.  The  Russian  Army — even  a  Red  one — would  awaken 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople  too  unpleasant  reminis- 
cences. Therefore  a  Turko-Bolshevik  military  cooperation 
is  hardly  possible." 
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THE  KAISER'S  SELF-EXPOSURE 

No  :M0RE  discreditable  revelations  of  the  Kaiser's 
incompetency  in  state-craft,  we  are  told,  will  ever  be 
produced  than  those  he  himself  makes  in  issuing  his 
Memoirs  to  the  world.  What  is  more  they  "contain  so  much 
error  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false" 
in  them,  says  France's  former  Foreign  Alinister,  Theophile 
Delcasse,  who  in  Paris  dispatches  flatly  charges  falsitj'  against 
the  Kaiser  in  these  words: 

"For  example,  William  II  declares  seriously  that  he  was 
notified  France  wished  to  join  Germany-  and  Russia  in  order  to 
fall  upon  England.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War. 
That  Franee,  who  had  succeeded  a  short  time  before  in  arranging 
a  particularly  difficult  situation  between  her  and  England,  and 
whose  real  policy  was  directed  toward  a  Franco-English  entente, 
would  ha^  e  proposed  such  an  e^-H  thing  to  the  Berlin  Cabinet 
— that's  too  dirty!  I  would  use  another  term  except  that  I'm 
referring  to  the  man  who  during  a  long  time  represented  a  great 


supprest  the  braggarts  whom  WiUiam  encouraged,  knowing 
that  such  gains  as  Oermany  was  making  were  be>t  aeeotuplished 
without  too  much  pubhcity.  Especially  Bismarck  would  have 
known  that  Germany  was  getting  ahead  so  fast  that  all  she 
needed  was  to  mind  her  own  business." 


THE  ACCUSING   SHADE. 
Bismarck:   "  "The  e\il  that  men  do  lives  after  them."  " 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurich) . 


Country,  and  i  would  disgrace  myself  in  using  words  fitly  to 
describe  his  statements." 

The  Vancouver  Daily  Province  finds  in  the  Kaiser's  literary 
output  a  parallel  between  Bismarck,  who  created  the  Empire 
of  Germany,  and  made  it  foremost  in  miUtary,  commercial,  and 
industrial  influence  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  monarch 
who  inherited  the  throne  of  that  mighty  Empire  and  led  it  to 
ruin.  The  Kaiser's  subjects  and  the  rest  of  the  world  have  long 
ago  made  this  comparison  for  themselves,  it  is  admitted,  but  it 
becomes  much  more  impressive  as  put  forth  by  the  Kaiser  himself 
in  a  "patronizing  tone  wlijch  provokes  contemptuous  laughter!" 
What  interests  this  daily  particularly  is  the  discovery  that — 

"The  history  of  Bismarck  does  not  support  the  \iew  that  he 
would  ha\e  plunged  his  country  into  the  late  war.  Bismarck 
knew  when  he  liad  gained  for  his  country  all  that  could  be  ob- 
tained by  force.  When  the  Empire  was  estai)lished  after  the  war 
with  France  he  set  himself  about  social  and  commercial  organ- 
ization and  soufjht  to  make  his  country  i)rosperous  and  pro- 
gressi\e  and  elTective.  He  was  content  to  maintain  a  military 
force  sufficient  to  protect  what  force  had  gained,  but  he  proposed 
that  future  conquests  should  l)c  victories  of  peace  and  progress. 
Irulustrial,  coinnu-rcial,  financial,  .scientific  and  educational 
advance  Avas  his  i)rogram 

"The  great  strides  that  Germany  was  making  twenty  years 
ago  in  all  jx-ax-eful  directions  would  ha\c  encouraged  Bismarck 
to  continue  the  way  of  j^rogress.  ile  would  have  gladly  accepted 
the  British  ])roposition  for  a  naval  holiday,  if  only  he  was  assured 
that  there  would  be  no  holiday  in  other  advances.  In  short, 
Bi-^uiarck  differed  from  the  monarch  by  whom  he  was  discarded, 
in  that  he  knew  wheu  Germany  was  well  off.     He  would  ha\e 


AS  RUSSIA  SEES   ENGLAND   AND   FRANCE 

RUSSIA'S  NOTE  to  the  AUied  Powers  requesting  a  seat 
at  the  proposed  Venice  Conference,  which  is  designed  to 
L  mend  the  sorry  mess  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  say  Paris 
dispatches,  is  not  looked  upon  too  unfavorably  by  France, 
because  P*remier  Poincare  "beUeves  it  would  be  a(h'antageous 
politically  to  admit  Russia  to  discussions  in  w^hich  her  Black 
Sea  interests  are  involved."  It  is  further  stated  that  !Mr. 
Poincare  has  of  late  received  many  reports  which  "impress 
him  as  meaning  that  Bolshevism  in  Russia  has  Anrtually 
disappeared  as  a  system  of  government,  and  that  the  Soviet 
reginie,  so-called,  has  become  more  amenable  to  reason."  As 
Russia's  admittance  to  the  conference  chamber  of  the  Turks 
and  the  AUies  is  said  to  depend  largely  on  the  frame  of  mind 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Franee,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to 
note  the  official  Russian  -view  of  the  Entente  countries  as 
stated  in  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  by  Russia's  Foreign 
Minister  Tehitcherin.  He  declares  that  Russia  pursues  "a 
policj-  of  defense- and  of  peace"  toward  the  two  great  Powers, 
and  is  convinced  that  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  Russia 
' '  wotild  mean  true  peace  for  the  world  and  an  abatement  of  the 
conflicts  that  are  rending  Europe  to-day."  This  Russian 
authority  saj'S  fiirther: 

"Toward  France  and  England,  which  are  the  dominating 
Powers,  Russia  appears  as  a  Power  possessing  its  owti  territorial 
and  inteUeetual  bases.  In  the  first  phase  of  our  existence  French 
policy  Avas  our  unappeasable  enemy.  At  the  time  of  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty,  certain  French  officers  at  IMoscow  vainly 
endeavored  to  make  their  home  Government  understand  that  a 
miJitarA'  power  was  in  course  of  formation  in  Russia,  and  that 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  France  to  link  up  Avith  it. 

"The  IMarquis  de  Lubersac  came  to  see  me  at  Moscoav  in 
April,  1918.  He  spoke  Avith  enthusiasm  of  the  new  Red  Army, 
and  declared  that  it  Avas  to  France's  oavti  interest  to  give  especial 
attention  to  this  new  creation.  But  the  policy  of  Clemenceau 
and  Noulens  nullified  all  these  conciliatory  inclinations  for  pre- 
paring the  way  for  close  contact  betAveen  Franee  and  Russia. 

"As  far  as  Ave  can  tell  from  communications  receiA^ed  by  us, 
the  Allied  plan  was  to  spUt  Russia  into  tAA^o  spheres  of  influence. 
The  North  Avas  to  be  under  British  influence,  and  the  South 
imder  French  influence.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a  misdeal 
by  opening  commercial  relations  with  Russia  on  a  tangent.  At 
Genoa  it  Avas  possible  for  us  to  see  the  differences  thkt  dis- 
tinguished French  policy  from  that  of  England,  with  regard  to 
Russia.  .  .  .  The  reason  aa'c  are  apart  from  France  is  that 
France  dominates  the  Continent,  and  is  trying  all  the  time  to 
extend  the  area  of  her  domination.  The  reason  why  we  are 
apart  from  England  is  that  England  dominates  the  seas,  and 
stretches  her  power  OAer  oceans  and  other  continents  in  a  Avay 
that  tends  to  bring  Asiatic  peoples  in  conflict  Avith  us." 

Mr.  Tcliitcherin  also  remarked  that  the  first  appearance  of 
SoAiet  Russia  as  an  equal  factor  among  the  Powers  of  the  A\^orld 
was  at  Genoa,  and  to-day  she  is  taking  a  further  step  by  asking 
the  right  to  be  consulted  about  decisions  affecting  the  great 
faniilx-  of  peoples  in  so  far  as  Russian  interests  are  concerned. 
He  recalled  that: 

"The  Russian  GoA^ernment  has  always  opposed  its  veto  Avhen 
Russian  interests  have  been  taken  under  consideration  without 
Russia's  participation.  The  consequence  has  been  that  all  the 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  politics  of- the  world  without 
Russia  have  been  doomed  to  impotency.  But  the  actiA'e  policy 
Avhicli  they  are  noAV  undertaking  is  in  no  sense  a  policy  of  aggres- 
sion. Th(>  fori'ign  policy  of  Russia  has  tAvo  objectiAes:  1.  The  se- 
curity of  our  frontiers;  2.  the  increase  of  our  product iA'eness.  Rus- 
sia encourages  l)rotherly  cooj)eration  Avith  all  nations,  and  that  is 
Avhy  she  is  the  natural  friend  of  all  those  Avhose  existence  is 
threatened,  or  who  are  fighting  for  Liberty." 
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GLOOMY  OUTLOOK  FOR  BRITAIN'S 
WORKERS— 

BTUTAIN'S  WORKERS,  especially  the  uuskiilod,  are  not 
going  to  have  any  better  time  this  winter,  it  is  said, 
than  they  had  last,  when  the  imeniployment  situation 
was  very  grave.  A  constant  evidence  of  the  lack  of  employment 
for  young  able-bodied  men,  according  to  the  London  press,  is 
the  increase  in  mendicants,  under  the  guise  of  street  musicians 
and  flower  hawkers,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  pre-war  days 
the  sight  of  a  man  selling  flowers  was  rare.  In  the  London 
Communist,  an  organ  of  the  Third  Communist  Internationale, 
the  condition  evokes  wild  cries  against  capitalism,  which  is 
charged  with  "hoping  and  desperately  trying  to  break  the  back- 
bone of  the  National  Unemployed  Movement."  The  officials 
of  labor  in  the  pohtical  and  industrial  world,  according  to  this 
weekly,  have  "become  the  intellectual  slaves  of  capitahst 
philosophy  and  practise,"  and  Ave  read  in  an  appeal  to  the  workers 
to  become  revolutionaries  that — ■ 

"The  winter  of  1922-23  is  fast  approaching;  bringing  with  it 
the  dark,  cold,  freezing  weather,  the  biting  wind — the  miser- 
able despairing  existence  for  the  social  outcasts  of  World  Cap- 
italism. 

"The  unemployed  are  still  with  us,  and,  according  to  aU 
indications,  their  numbers  are  likely  to  increase.  The  long- 
promised  trade  revival  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  financiers, 
the  industrial  and  commercial  magnates,  wath  the  politicians, 
statesmen,  economists,  and  apologists,  and  their  numerous 
flunkeys,  hireUngs,  and  sateUites,  have  met  and  diseust  their 
difficulties. 

"But  thej'  have  not  found  a  solution.  They  stiU  flounder  in 
the  mire  of  chaos  and  uncertainty.  This  despite  the  unparalleled 
success  of  their  world  offensive  against  the  status  of  the  working 
class. 

"The  organizations  of  the  working  class  have,  section  by 
section,  craft  by  craft,  been  routed  and  reduced  almost  to  im- 
potence. Their  fighting  spirit  has  been  knocked  out ;  their  whole 
psychology  demoralized." 

Less  emotional  is  the  statement  of  a  labor  reporter  of  the 
London  Times  that  the  unemployment  situation  is  "a  reminder 
that  there  is  an  evasion  of  responsibihty  somewhere."  In  four 
or  five  great  industries,  the  state  of  employment  of  unskilled 
men  is  very  serious,  this  informant  tells  us,  and  adds: 

"In  building,  shipbuilding,  engineering,  and  heavy  chemicals 
there  are  thousands  of  men  out  of  work,  many  receiving  benefit 
from  their  unions  (which,  tho  it  is  small,  owing  to  the  slenderness 
of  their  o\m.  contributions  when  in  work,  is,  nevertheless,  strain- 
ing the  funds  of  their  unions)  and  on  State  relief.  A  large  number 
have  migrated  or  are  trying  to  migrate  into  other  unskilled 
industries  and  are  competing  wath  skilled  men  out  of  work  in 
their  own  trades. 

"Only  about  a  third  of  the  unskilled  men  usually  employed 
are  at  work  in  the  building  trade.  Shipbuilding,  owing  to  the 
ships  acquired  from  Germany,  is  very  deprest.  The  men  in 
both  these  industries  would  be  adaptable  for  works  of  public 
utility.  In  the  engineering  trade  there  has  been  a  very  bad  time 
generally  ever  since  the  Armistice,  but  there  are  indications  that 
conditions  in  this  industry  are  improving,  and  by  the  spring  of 
next  year  things  may  be  going  fairly  w^ell,  tho  probably  nothing 
like  normal. 

"The  heaVj^  chemical  industry  is  a  key  industry  and  has 
suffered  verj'  badly.  During  the  war  it  was  worked  to  its  fullest 
capacity,  large  factories  being  built  and  employment  increased 
100  per  cent.  It  has  decreased,  however,  by  from  120  to  140  per 
cent.  Much  the  same  applies  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other 
industries  in  which  unskilled  men  find  employment,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  jute  and  textile  trades,  in  which  there 
was  never  a  large  amount  of  what  might  be  called  laborers'  work. 
Other  great  industries  in  which  men  are  not  working  to  normal 
capacity  are  tanning  and  currying,  oil  milling  and  seed  crushing, 
the  manufacture  of  paint,  color,  and  varnish,  and  the  soap  and 
candle  trades.  The  manufacture  of  explosives  is  naturally  at  a 
very^  low  point,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  chain-making 
industry. 

"The  outlook  for  the  winter,  with  perhaps  the  exceptions 
mentioned  of   textiles  and  engineering    (which  will  not  show 


definite  improvement  until  the  spring),  is  gloomy.  The  prospect 
of  improvement  in  the  textile  trades  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  engineering  firms  who  s))pcialize 
in  the  making  of  textile  machinery  are  extn'mely  l)usy  at 
the  moment.  During  the  Avar  little  textile  machinery  was 
made  and  factories  are  bringing  their  works  up  to  date  to  meet 
orders  in  hand." 

As  a  solution  of  a  considerable  amount  of  Britain's  present 
unemployment,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of 
General  Workers,  Mr.  James  O'Grady,  M.  P.,  is  quoted  in 
The  Times  as  saying  that  the  elastic  scheme,  which  since  IDOtt 
had  been  prest  by  the  Labor  Party  in  Parhament,  would  prove; 
effective  if  it  were  given  a  fair  test.  This  plan  is  to  organize 
works  of  national  utility  such  as  the  making  of  roads,  the  widen- 
ing and  improving  of  canals,  the  reclamation  of  fore-shores,  the 
making  of  new  harbors,  afforestation,  and  the  making  of  public 
parks. 

Men  engaged  on  these  tasks,  Mr.  O'Grady  further  remarks, 
could  be  gradually  drafted  back  to  their  own  industries  as  trade 
improved,  and  the  cream  of  the  workers  would  be  immediately 
available  without  dislocating  the  pubhc  works  on  which  they 
were  engaged.     According  to  this  labor  spokesman — 

"Such  a  scheme  might,  perhaps,  mean  that  £1  was  paid 
for  Avork  worth  only  10s.,  as  many  men  would  be  doing 
Avork  in  Avhich  they  had  had  no  prcAdous  experience,  but  at 
least  they  woiild  be  giAing  some  return  for  the  pubUc  money 
spent,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  receiving  money  for  doing 
nothing,  which  is  as  distasteful  to  honest  workingmen  as  to  the 
taxpayer. 

"The  obstinacy  of  the  GoA^ernment  and  their  narrow  vision 


THE  DEAD  REMEMBERED— THE    LIVING    FORGOTTEN. 

— Punch  (London). 


is  responsible  for  the  present  situation,  and  the  impression  among 
the  unemployed  that  it  is  the  fault  of  municipalities  that  public 
utility  schemes  are  not  put  in  hand.  The  export  trade,  which 
Avas  impro\-ing,  is  seriously  menaced  by  the  present  compUcations 
in  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  if  they  continue  much  longer  we 
may  rcA^ert  to  a  condition  of  things  too  appalling  to  contem- 
plate. We  must  be  an  exporting  countrj-,  we  can't  hve 
otherwise,  and  anything  which  interferes  with  foreign  trade 
spells  disaster. 

"The  younger  trade  unionists  are  aUA^e  to  all  these  things. 
They  are  taking  a  keener  interest  in  foreign  politics  than  did  their 
fathers,  who  beheved  that  wars  were  a  \'isitation  of  Pro\adence 
and  did  not  reahze  they  were  due  to  the  blunders  in  policy  of  the 
Government." 


ARTIFICIAL  MUSCLES 


A  RTIFICIAL  LIMBS  ARE  FAJMILIAR  to  most  of  us. 
i\  It  has  remained  for  Dr.  Gabriel  Bidou,  a  Paris  expert, 
JL  jL  to  discover  methods  of  replacing  paralyzed  and  useless 
muscles  wath  mechanical  equivalents.  The  "artificial  muscle" 
in  most  cases  is  a  spring,  so  adjusted  that  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  released  from  the  affected  Umb,  it  is  brought  fom^ard  as 
it  would  be  if  its  muscle  had  contracted  naturaUj-.  Dr.  Malford 
W.    Thewlis,    who    contributes     an   account    of    Dr.    Bidou's 

methods  to  The  Medical 
Review  of  Reviews  (New 
York),  tells  us  that  their 
inventor  prefers  to  call 
his  system  "Functional 
Recuperation,"  altho  it 
has  also  been  knowTi  as 
' '  Instrumental  Ortho- 
pedy."  Writes  Dr.  Thewhs 
in  the  magazine  named 
above: 

" '  Dr.  Bidou  is  the  most 
ingenious  man  in  the  world 
in  his  particular  work,' 
said  Dr.  Babinski.  After  a 
statement  of  this  kind, 
coming  from  such  a  noted 
neurologist,  one  naturally 
hastens  to  inquire  into  the 
technique  of  Dr.  Bidou. 
He  has  charge  of  the  or- 
thopedic department  of 
Dr.  Babinski's  clinic  at  the 
Hospital  de  la  Pitie,  and 
there  one  sees  the  remark- 
able work  he  is  doing, 
transforming  crippled  men 
into  effective  ones. 

"A  visit  to  Dr.  Bidou's 
private  hospital  in  Paris 
is  a  most  interesting  ex- 
perience. There  he  treats 
his  patients  and  carries  on 
his  research  work. 
"'Instrumental  Orthopedy'  is  defined  by  Dr.  Bidou  as  a 
method  consisting  in  utilizing  the  normal  human  segments  in 
favor  of  the  defective  ones,  according  to  the  rules  of  physiology 
and  mechanics.  It  is  a  very  scientific  application,  therefore 
a  very  precise  one,  of  the  general  laws  of  gra\'ity,  of  the  trans- 
mission and  transformation  of  movements  of  the  human  machine. 
To  quote  Dr.  Bidou : '  Let  us  imagine  the  cripple  as  any  kind  of 
machine  in  which  certain  organs  will  have  to  be  repaired  or  re- 
placed. A  list  of  these  repairs  ^vi\\  be  the  result  of  careful  ob- 
serv^ation,  the  balance  of  the  physical,  phj'siological  or  moral 
resources  will  be  established,  it  will  become  easy  for  the 
physician,  who  is  a  human  mechanic  since  he  is  an  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  to  decide  which  muscle  has  to  be  replaced 
or  helped,  which  part  of  the  structure  has  to  be  reenforced  or 
supplanted. 

"'As  a  matter  of  fact,  orthopedic  instruments,  being  inspired 
by  the  workings  of  the  arsenal  of  general  mechanics,  can  replace 
la  muscle  by  a  spring,  in  most  cases.' 

"Dr.  Bidou  takes  as  an  example  illustrating  his  theory,  the 
case  where  a  paralyzed  leg  is  elevated  by  means  of  an  artificial 
muscle,  attached  on  a  belt  to  its  superior  end  and  inserted  at  its 
inferior  end  to  the  fore  part  of  the  foot.  This  artificial  muscle 
will  have  a  force  of  three  kilograms.  This  spring  passing  in 
front  of  the  axes  of  oscillation  and  of  the  knee  will  draw  toward 
itself,  that  is,  in  front  of  the  frontal  plane,  the  limb  which  it 
propels,  on  condition,  of  couwe,  that  the  latter  has  been  liber- 
ated from  the  weight  of  the  body.     Actually,  the  adherence  of 


DR.  BIDOU, 

"The    most    ingenious    man   in  the 
world,"  in  the  work  of  making  use- 
less limbs  useful  again. 


the  human  body  to  the  earth  is  a  function  of  the  weight,  divided 
by  two,  the  two  lower  limbs. 

"If  one  leans  on  one  lower  limb  alone,  the  human  weight  will 
bear  in  its  entirety  on  it;  the  other,  being  relieved  from  the  ad- 
herence to  the  earth,  •will  no  longer  have  any  weight;  therefore, 
a  comparatively  small  traction  will  suffice  to  overcome  the  inertia 
and  propel  it. 

' '  Reeducation  will  teach  the  patient  to  throw  himself  forward 
and  to  immediately  look  for  his  bearing.  In  this  way,  he  will 
have  gone  half  a  step;  repeating  the  same  effort  with  the  other 
limb,  he  will  have  gone  another  half  step,  and  the  complete  step 
will  then  be  accomplished. 

"When  the  control  can  not  be  effected  between  the  brain  and 
the  segments  in  the  \acinity  of  the  defective  part,  on  behalf  of 
the  latter,  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  complete  automatism. 
One  no  longer  uses  the  paralyzed  limbs,  except  as  sheathed  man- 
drels of  an  automatic  mechanical  apparatus. 

"ProAdded  ^\'ith  his  apparatus  of  artificial  musculature,  the 
paralytic  rests  on  the  ground  on  a  quadrilateral  base,  inscribed 
between  two  feet  and  two  canes  or  crutches. 

"The  center  of  graAity  falls  on  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
two  diagonals  of  the  quadrilateral.  The  adherence  to  the  earth 
of  the  whole  is  a  function  of  the  weight  of  the  patient  divided 
by  the  number  of  the  points  of  support. 

"When  the  patient  desires  to  move,  he  carries  himself  lightly 
on  the  side,  thereby  trans- 
forming his  quadrilateral 
base  of  sustentation  into 
a  triangle  inscribed  oy  two 
canes  and  one  foot.  The 
tripod  remains  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  the 
body.  The  foot  opposite 
to  the  side  toward  which 
the  patient  has  turned, 
being  liberated,  releases 
the  adherence  to  the 
ground.  At  this  moment, 
the  springs  being  no  longer 
held,  shorten,  and  the  limb 
is  brought  fomard.  The 
patient  rests  on  it,  recon- 
stitutes a  new  triangle  with 
this  support  and  alter- 
nately progresses  from  one 
triangle  toward  the  other. 

"The  reeducation  of 
paralytics  is  easy  with  this 
mode  of  muscular  action. 
This  apparatus  is  of  great 
value  in  treating  senile 
patients,  and  a  simple,  in- 
expensive apparatus  will 
enable  the  old  person  to 
walk  again  or  to  use  his 
arms.  A  study  must  be 
made  of  each  case  and  the 
muscular  movements  must 
be  analyzed. 

"  Relying  on  observation 
of  this  type  of  artificial 
musculature,  according  to 
Dr.  Bidou,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  repair  many  mus- 
cular deficiencies,  locomo- 
tor or  other.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  physiology 
mechanical  observations  of 


FOlt  THE  LKFT  ARM. 
How  the  "ariiflcial  muscles"  look. 


of  movement,  combined  with  the 
the  levers  and  of  their  associated  or 
opposed  actions,  has  determined  this  method  of  relief  to  defectives. 
"He  states  that  each  case  is  a  law  imto  itself  and  that  in- 
dustrializing of  orthopedic  instruments  is  impossible." 

Dr.  Bidou  obtains  excellent  results  in  infantile  paralysis,  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Thewlis.     In  one  case  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
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OUT  FOR  A  WALK. 

On  legs  totally  paralyzed.  Mechan- 
ical muscles,  de%'ised  by  Bidou,  are 
doing  the  work.  The  patient  can 
even  lift  one  cane  to  light  his  cigaret. 


below  the  thorax,  the  pa- 
lionl,  who  (o-day  has 
cliarfrc  of  Hidou's  research 
laboratory,  is  able  to  walk, 
can  sit  and  rise  from  a 
chair,  and  when  demon- 
strating an  apparatus,  sat 
on  the  floor  to  arrange  it, 
afterward  raising  himself 
to  his  feet,  assisted  only 
by  a  chair.     He  says: 

"  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble that  a  result  such  as 
this  could  be  obtained.  The 
man  travels  about  Paris 
and  frequently  rides  on  the 
street  cars.  From  a  para- 
lytic, absolutely  helpless 
below  the  thorax,  this  man 
has  been  made  an  eflfective 
who  can  not  only  take  care 
of  himself,  but  is  able  to 
assist  others. 

"Dr.   Bidou's    methods 


soluble  in  water  or  welted  by  it.  Shortening  brings  about  its 
ofTects  l)y  ext(>ti(liiig  throughout  this  dough  or  cake  in  layers 
which  separate  the  particles  from  one  another  and  i)revent  the 
formation  of  a  (!ontinuous  solid  mass.'  The  fat  may  be  seen 
microseopically  in  the  dough  or  eake,  extending  in  films  arounri 
the  starch  grains." 

AN  IMPROVED  LOCOMOTIVE; THE  UNA-FLOW 


t; 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Thewtis. 


have  been  called  above, '  instru- 
mental orthopedy.'  Dr.  Bidou , 
however,  has  found  this  term 
unsatisfactory  and  apt  to  lead 
to  confusion,  and  prefers  ' f unc- 
tional  recuperation'  instead. 

"Functional  recuperation  is 
the  art  of  transforming  ineffec- 
tiveness. As  it  is  the  mechan- 
ical utilization  of  inert  or  in- 
sufficient members,  the  field  for 
this  method  is  very  large,  not 
only  because  of  the  cripples 
made  by  the  war,  but  because 
it  applies  to  the  after-effects  of 
many  conditions,  such  as  paral- 
ysis from  various  diseases. 
These  paralytics  are  often  bed- 
ridden, absolutely  helpless  and 
burdens  not  only  to  their  fami- 
lies and  friends,  but  to  the  charities  of  the  State.  It  is  Dr. 
Bidou's  hope  to  help  these  people  regain  their  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  in  many  cases  he  is  admirably  succeeding. 

"Each  patient  has  a  special  apparatus  which  replaces  the 
defective  muscles.  There  is  a  narrow  relation  existing  between 
human  physiologj'  and  general  mechanics.  It  is  the  study  of 
artificial  muscles,  of  compensations;  and  results  are  reached  by 
means  of  springs  attached  to  the  apparatus  so  as  to  produce  the 
same  contraction  as  the  normal  muscle. 

"According  to  Dr.  Bidou,  one  can  recuperate  most  defectives." 
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IHE  "ULTIMATK  LOCOMOTIVK,"  or  what  may 
prove  to  be  such,  according  to  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Railway  Revieiv  (Chicago),  results  from  improvements 
made  by  the  introduction  of  the  "una^flow"  cylinder,  already  in 
wide  use  on  stationary  engines,  in  an  ordinary  steam-engine, 
the  steam,  after  doing  its  work  in  pushing  the  piston  in  one  di- 
rection, is  driven  back  by  the  return  of  this  member  and  makes 
its  exit  through  the  same  end  by  which  it  entered.  In  the  una- 
flow,  the  steam  leaves  at  the  center  of  the  cylinder  and  is  not 
driven  back  at  all.  This  one-way  motion  of  the  steam  results  in 
various  economies  and  improvements  as  related  in  an  article 
compiled  for  the  magazine  named  above,  very  largely  from  arecent 
work  on  the  new  type  of  engine  by  Prof.  J.  Stumpf .     We  read: 

"Una-flow  stationary  steam-engines  of  various  types  are  now 

extensively  used  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  but  the 
application  of  the  una-flow 
principle  to  locomotives  has, 
so  far,  been  tried  only  in 
Europe,  where  some  two  hun- 
dred locomotives  have  been 
equipped  with,  una-flow  cylin- 
ders. Some  progress  is  now 
being  made,  however,  toward 
the  adaptation  of  the  una-flow 
principle  to  locomotives  in  this 
country.  Unlike  many  devices 
and  refinements  designed  to  im- 
prove the  efficienc  J'  of  the  steam- 
engine,  the  una-flow  feature 
tends  to  simplify  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  recipro- 
cating engines  so  that  its  appli- 
cation to  locomotives  may  lead 
to  lower  maintenance  costs  as 
well  as  improved  efficiency.  On 


HE   CAN   GET   UNDER   THE   AUTO   ALONE, 
And  can  get  up  again,  too.  tho  he  is  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 


WHY  SHORTENING  SHORTENS— Micro  chemical  analysis 
of  a  sugar  cookie  was  made  recently  by  Washington  Piatt  and 
R.  S.  Fleming,  of  SjTacuse,  New  York,  before  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  an  explanation  of  why  shortening  shortens. 
We  read  in  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin  (Wash- 
ington) : 

"While  sugar  cookies  and  other  baked  products  using  fats  and 
fixt  oils  as  shortening  have  been  made  in  kitchens  since  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  no  explanation  has 
previously  been  put  forward  to  aecoiint  for  their  action  or  the 
difference  between  the  power  of  different  fats.  Describing 
this  dehcious  morsel,  these  chemists  say:  'A  cookie  is  seen  to  be 
essentially  a  mass  of  gluten  and  starch,  soaked  in  a  concentrated 
sugar  solution.     Shortening  is  the  only  material  in  dough  not 


the  other  hand,  the  longer 
cyhnders  and  the  somewhat 
greater  weight  of  recipro- 
cating parts  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  una-flow 
engine  in  locomotive  ser- 
^^ce  where  light  weight  and 
flexibiUtj^  are  important. 

"The  superior  economy 
of  the  una-flow  engine  lies 
in  the  partial  elimination 
of  various  sources  of  loss 
that  occur  in  the  ordinary 
type  of  reciprocating  en- 
gines. One  of  the  great- 
est of  these  losses  is  that 
occasioned  by  cylinder 
condensation.  In  the  una- 
flow  engine  this  is  mini- 
mized by  forcing  the  steam 
to  flow  through  the  cyhnder 
in  one  direction  only.  This 
is  accompHshed  by  placing 
exhaust  ports  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cylinders  and 
increasing  the  length 
of  the  cylinders  as  well 
as    the   distance  between 


A.S    A   MECHANIC. 

This  picture  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
new  hope  and  inspiration  that  will 
come  to  many  paralytics  who  have 
despaired  of  ever  being  useful  again. 
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the  two  faces  of  the  piston  head.  The  live  steam  which 
is  admitted  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  thus  flows  toward  the 
center  where  it  is  exhausted  instead  of  being  swept  back  to  the 
head  of  the  cylinder  and  exhausted  from  the  same  ports  through 
which  it  entered.  In  the  ordinary  reciprocating  engine,  the 
comparatively  cool  expanded  steam  tends  to  cool  the  cyUnder 
walls  and  head  during  the  greater  part  of  the  return  stroke  so 
that  when  boiler  steam  is  again  admitted  on  the  next  stroke  it 
is  immediately  cooled,  and  thus  partially  condensed.  The 
principal  object  in  designing  compound  and  triple  expansion 
engines  has  been  to  reduce  the  loss  occasioned  by  this  condensa- 
tion.    The  inherent  economy  in  the  steam-turbine  also  lies  in 


Courtesy  ot  "tactiry.    '  ("nn.ato. 


SLEEPING-QUARTERS  OX  A  TRUCK. 

One  sleeps  "up-stairs"  while  the  other  drives;    an  aid  to  comfort, 
efficiency,  and  safety. 


maintaining  a  uniform  direction  for  the  flow  of  steam.  In  prac- 
tise, it  has  been  found  that  up  to  approximately  500  horse-power, 
una-flow  engines  have  proved  more  economical  in  operation  than 
either  compound  engines  or  steam-turbines,  so  that  its  applica- 
tion to  the  locomotive  promises  a  means  of  securing  the  economy 
of  the  compound  engine  without  the  complication  of  additional 
cylinders. 

"One  of  the  principal  advantages  from  an  operating  and  main- 
tenance standpoint  is  found  in  the  effect  of  the  una-flow  action 
upon  anj'  foreign  matter  contained  in  the  steam,  such  as  scale, 
mud,  cinders,  and  soot.  In  the  una-flow  cyUnder  these  impiirities 
are  swept  out  by  the  exhaust  steam  through  the  central  ports  and 
escape  through  an  orifice  or  drain  at  the  lowest  point.  The  una- 
flow  action,  therefore,  permanently  maintains  the  interior  of  the 
eyhnder  in  a  clean  state.  This  drain  also  insures  the  removal  of 
water  and  thus  eliminates  a  difficulty  occurring  in  all  ordinary 
locomotives.  In  the  una-flow  locomotive  no  damage  due  to 
water  in  the  cj'linders  can  occur  since  the  water  is  always  ef- 
fectively cleared  from  the  cyhnders  by  the  action  of  exhaust 
steam. 

"The  type  of  valve  mechanism  wi'.h  which  una-flow  locomo- 
tives are  equipped  also  offers  a  vevy  practical  advantage  since 
with  this  arrangement  the  poppet  valves  at  both  ends  of  each 
cylinder  may  be  lifted  off  their  seats  by  means  of  a  valve  in  the 
cab,  thus  putting  the  two  sides  of  he  piston  in  communication 
with  each  other  through  the  inlet  pipe,  and  reUeving  the  com- 
pression when  coasting.  In  operation  a  uniform  draft  on  the 
firebox  is  obtained  by  using  a  large  exhaust  lead  and  a  small 
exhaust  port  area. 

"By  thus  increasing  the  duration  of  the  exhaust,  the  com- 
pression is  shortened  and  the  exhaust  ports  at  the  center  of 
the  cylinder  can  be  reduced.  This  arrangement  also  enables 
the  piston  and_^cylinder  to  be  considerably  shortened  on  una^ 
flow  locomotives. 

"The  una-flow  locomotive  has  another  very  important  advan- 
tage over  ordinary  locomotives.  It  can  be  run  entirely  without 
throttUng,  and  allows  the  power  requirements  to  be  regulated 
entirely  by  means  of  the  valve  gear." 


STRANGE  FORCES  ATTACK  COMETS'  TAILS 

10NG  AND  DELICATE  COMET  TAILS  Sweeping 
through  the  planetary  spaces  are  sometimes  disturbed 
-^  and  broken  by  some  force  still  mysterious  to  astrono- 
mers, according  to  Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard  of  Yerkes  ObserA-atory. 
His  remarks  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Astronomical  Society  at  WiUiams  Bay,  Wis.,  are  summarized 
in  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington).  Be- 
sides showing  that  the  comet  itself  has  much  control  over  the 
direction  of  the  tail  and  streamers,  photography  has  shown  that 
unknown  influences  opposed  to  the  theory  of  gra\-itation  seem 
to  be  at  work  in  the  space  immediately  about  our  sun.     We  read : 

"This  is  highly  suggestive  and  may  lead  to  discoveries  of  very 
great  importance  concerning  certain  conditions  within  the  solar 
system. 

"It  is  well  known  that  a  comet's  taU  always  points  approxi- 
mately away  from  the  sun,  and  that  its  form  is  determined  by  the 
speed  with  which  the  small  particles  forming  it  leave  the  head, 
going  outward  from  the  sun  by  the  pressure  of  the  sun's  light. 
We  may  therefore  have,  if  the  particles  are  mo-ving  verj'  fast, 
relative  to  the  speed  of  the  comet  in  its  orbit,  a  verj-  straight  tail 
pointing  directh'  away  from  the  sun.  If  the  speed  of  the  particles 
is  relatively  slow,  then  the  motion  of  the  comet  in  its  orbit, 
combined  with  the  motion  of  the  particles,  will  cause  the  tail 
to  be  curved  away  from  the  direction  of  motion.  These  features 
of  a  comet's  taU  are  easily  understood  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
motion  of  a  comet  and  the  repellant  action  of  the  sun's  light,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  straight  tail  if  the  particles  are  mo-v-ing  verj- 
fast  away  from  the  sun  or  a  ■violently  curbed  one  if  their  motion 
is  slow.  But  the  curvature,  if  there  is  any,  must  invariablj*  be 
away  from  the  direction  of  motion.  Photographs  have  some- 
times shown  a  cur\'ature  in  a  eontrarj-  direction  to  this  and  that 
the  tail  has  been  thrown  forward  at  a  large  angle,  sometimes 
suddenly,  thus  mo\-ing  faster  than  the  comet  itself,  which  is  nearer 
the  sun.  This  is  opposed  to  the  theori^  of  gra^-itation  and  must 
be  due  to  some  cause  which  is  independent  of  the  sun  and  comet. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  it  may  recover  its  natural  position." 

Prof.  Barnard  explains  that  by  far  the  most  interesting  comets 
have  not  been  visible  to  the  naked  ej'e.  The  smaller  and  more 
active  are  studied  on  the  photographic  plate.  Some  of  the  very 
large  and  best  known,  as  Halle3-'s  comet  of  1910,  and  others,  have 
not  shown  anj'  unusual  phenomena.     He  goes  on: 

"Sometimes  a  comet  wiU  reject  its  tail,  always  sending  out  a 
new  one  in  a  slightly  different  direction,  which,  like  the  smoke 
from  a  locomotive,  will  drift  away  and  dissipate  in  spaoe.  Some- 
times a  comet  wUl  cease  to  hold  its  particles  together  and  will 
itself  melt  away  in  space  and  cease  forever  to  be  a  comet.  These 
are  called  'lost  comets.'  Biela's  is  the  best  kno-mx  of  the  lost 
comets.  It  has  resolved  itself  into  a  great  swarm  of  meteors 
that  sometimes  are  encountered  bj'  the  earth  and  burned  up  in 
our  atmosphere.  These  displays  are  called  meteoric  showers. 
A  comet  may  sometimes  separate  into  two  or  more  bodies  and 
later  disappear  altogether  from  the  heavens." 


SLEEPING-QUARTERS  ON  A  TRUCK— A  good  example  of 
belie\-ing  in  your  own  product,  says  Factory  (Chicago),  is  the 
sleeping  compartment  with  which  all  of  Burton-Dixie  Corpora- 
tion's motor  trucks  are  equipped.  This  company  manufactures 
bedding  material  and  ships  nearly  all  of  this  "comfort"  material 
long  distances  by  motor  truck.     We  read  further: 

"One  of  the  frequent  nins  is  from  Brookl\-n  to  Philadelphia, 
something  over  100  miles.  This  particular  truck  showTi  to  the 
left  makes  the  trip  six  times  a  week.  That  means  a  round  trip 
everj'  working  day,  and  at  the  rate  which  heaAy  trucks  can  travel 
safely,  nearly  all  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  in 
loading  at  one  end,  dri\-ing,  and  unloading  at  the  other  end.  It 
is  practically  an  impossiliiUty  for  one  driver  to  staj-  at  the  wheel 
all  of  the  time,  so  two  drivers  accompany  evcy  truck,  and  one 
drives  while  the  other  sleeps.  The  bed  itself  i~  similar  to  a  Pull- 
man berth.  Windows  on  all  three  sides  can  be  opened  or  closed 
to  pro\'ide  adequate  ventilation.  Besides  sa^■ing  considerable 
time  on  the  way,  practically  all  bills  for  lodging  are  eliminated. 
In  all,  this  second-story  sleeping  compartment  has  proved  itself 
to  be  a  profitable  plan." 
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MEANING  OF  THE  LINES  IN  THE  HAND 

THE  USE  OF  FINGER-PRINTS  for  preserving  records 
of  criminals  and  identifying  otlier  persons  lias  already 
become  a  commonplace.  Of  more  recent  interest, 
however,  is  the  study  of  the  ca])illary  lines  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  to  be  obtained  from  them  in  physiology  and  an- 
thropology. According  to  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  a 
German  magazine,  Reclams  Unircrsitm,  a  certain  Dr.  Poll 
has  succeeded  in  discovering  definite  relationships  between  these 
markings  of  the  fingers  and  the  characteristics  both  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race.  In  order  to  do  tliis  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  the  material  for  study  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
employed  by  the  police.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  make  a 
quick  selection  of  one  set  of  finger-prints  among  many  thousands 
of  others.  Dr.  Poll,  on  the  other  hand,  an-anged  them  in  a  so- 
called  "biological  series"  which  he  asserts  furnishes  keys,  not 
only  to  age  and  sex  but  to  mental  characteristics.  In  examining 
the  lines  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  "whorl"  and  the 
"arch."  The  distribution  of  whorls  and  arches  in  women  is 
markedly  different  from  that  in  men.  Another  noteworthy 
thing  is  that  in  Aveak-minded  persons  all  the  fingers  are  marked 
with  ten  loops.  It  happened  that  a  number  of  Egyptian  stu- 
dents were  available  for  experiment  and  Dr.  Poll  found  that 
there  were  characteristic  ditferences  between  the  finger-prints 
of  this  group  and  those  of  German  subjects.  Concerning  a  rela- 
tionship between  finger-prints  and  inheritance  we  are  told: 

"The  current  theories  of  inheritance  are  based  largely  upon  the 
Mendelian  laws,  which  also  form  the  foundation  of  modern 
practise  in  the  breeding  and  cross-breeding  of  plants  and  animals. 
When  a  marriage  takes  place  between  'arch  men'  and  'arch 
women'  a  definite  sort  of  in- 
heritance is  found  in  the 'arch 
children.'  It  is  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant that  the  character  of 
intellectual  development  can 
be  accurately  foretold  by  a 
study  of  the  finger-prints  of  the 
parents,  and  it  can  be  foretold 
especially  whether  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  appearance  of 
idiocy  among  them.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  to  predict  the  probable 
number  of  weak-minded  prog- 
eny from  a  given  number  of  mar- 
riages. Obviously,  these  investi- 
gations open  up  a  vast  new  do- 
main, in  which  we  may  expect  to 
obtain  valuable  information." 


CONCRETE  IN  SHEETS 

ANEW     JERSEY     MANUFACTURER     has     recently 
developed    an    interesting    building    material    in    sheet 
form,  one  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  made  of  cement  and 
sand,  and  reinforced  witli  galvanized  wire-netting.      In  inaldng 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Popular  Mechanics."  Chicago. 


ROOF  DECKED  WITH  THE  NEW  CONCRETE  SLABS. 
For  roofing  or  flooring  the  slabs  arc  given  a  thin  cement  finish. 


SLAB   OF   THE   NEW   BUILDING  MATERIAL. 


THE   SIDINGS  ARE   MADE   OF   THE   NEW   CONCRETE. 
The  outside  will  be  covered  with  stucco. 


these  slabs,  we  are  told  by 
Allen  P.  Child  in  Popular 
Mechanics  (Chicago),  three 
cubic  feet  of  cement  and  one 
cubic  foot  of  sand  are  mixed 
with  seven  cubic  feet  of  small 
pellets  of  a  material  similar  to 
paraffin  wax.  This  is  mixed 
thoroughly  with  water  and 
then  poured  into  a  steel  form 
in  which  the  wire  netting  is 
placed.  After  sixteen  hours 
the  slabs  are  placed  on  steel 
cars,  which  are  pushed  into  a 
big  tank  and  there  exposed  to 
steam.  The  steam  heats  the  slabs  rapidlj^;  most  of  the  waxlike 
material  melts  and  runs  to  the  bottom.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  balance,  the  steam  is  superheated  and  the  remaining  chemical 
evaporates  and  escapes,  in  the  course  of  twentj'-four  hours. 
After  being  cooled  for  a  few  hours,  the  slabs  are  placed  in  a 
steam  curing-room,  where  they  are  kept  wet  and  hot.  Two 
or  three  days  give  them  the  necessary  strength,  and  they  are 
ready  for  building  purposes.     We  read  further: 

"The  slab  resulting  from  this  process  is  nothing  but  a  skeleton 
of  cement  concrete,  and  the  setting  process,  tho  interrupted 
during  the  extraction  of  the  chemical,  goes  on  afterward  as  in 
any  other  concrete  products.  The  melting  of  the  Avaxlike 
material  makes  possible  the  formation  of  a  very  porous  and  light 
slab,  but  one  of  great  strength.  It  is  claimed  that  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  slabs  is  600  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  but  this  is 
not  sufficient  for  many  purposes.  In  such  cases  the  slabs  are 
covered  with  a  cement  finish  varying  from  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
half  inch  in  thickness.  The  reinforcing  metal  then  takes  the 
tensile  stresses,  and  the  top  finish  takes  the  compression  stresses 
as  in  reinforced  concrete.  The  slabs  weigh  only  about  fifty-five 
pounds  a  cubic  foot.  When  used  in  building  stucco  houses  they 
are  nailed  to  wooden  studs  with  the  rough  face  out,  and  this 
serves  as  a  base  for  the  stucco.  Nails  are  driven  through  them 
easily  without  breaking  the  material.  On  account  of  the  air- 
ceU  structure,  they  are  good  heat  and  sound  insulators,  and  as 
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exposure  to  high  heat,  steam,  or  water  does  not  affect  their 
strength,  they  are  particularly  useful  where  fire-resisting  qualities 
are  needed.  Thty  have  also  found  use  in  making  roof  decks  and 
flooring,  as  well  as  for  tile  floors  in  bathrooms,  hallways,  and 
shops." 


SIU'ER  MIXES  IN  MOVIE  SHOPS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WASTE  COXTAIXS  SILVER,  and 
methods  for  recovering  this  silver  have  been  employed  by 
photographers  for  years.  Until  recently,  howe^■er,  this 
kind  of  work  was  done  on 
a  very  small  scale.  The 
mo"\ing-picture  business  has 
now  raised  photography  to 
the  rank  of  a  large-scale  in- 
dustry, and  the  recovery  of 
silver  from  its  waste  has  be- 
come very  important  indeed. 
Something  like  150,000  silver 
dollars  could  be  coined  from 
the  annual  product  of  this 
recovery  in  and  about  Los 
Angeles  alone,  we  are  told 
by  Charles  Alma  Byers,  who 
writes  on  "Recovering  Sil- 
ver from  ^MoAne  Lalx)ratorj' 
Waste,"  in  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal-Press 
(New  York).  Writes  "Mt. 
Bvers : 


have  sprung  into  being  about  the  picture  studios,  and  is  treated 
for  the  recovery  of  its  valuable  ingredient. 

"The  amount  of  silver  varies  considerably,  for  the  solution  is 
permitted  to  become  much  richer  in  some  laboratories  than  in 
others.  The  average  is  probably  slightly  in  excess  of  SOO  ounces 
to  the  million  feet,  or  about  one-half  of  the  silver  represented  in 
the  film's  original  coating. 

■'In  and  about  Los  Angeles  are  four  or  five  firms  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  work  of  salvaging  this  by-product,  various 
methods  being  used.  One  extremely  simple  and  thorough  method 
is  a  so-called  catalytic  process.  Into  the  great  storage  tanks  of 
waste  h%-po  at  this  treatment  plant  are  immersed  or  susi>ended 


luusUauoos  by  coartesy  of  ''The  Engipeeriag  and  Mining:  Jouma'i-Press. 

THE   LOS   AXGELES   PLANT  WHERE    SILVER    IS   RECOVERED    FROM    FILM 


"The  motion-picture  busi- 
ness supports,  directly  or  indirect!}',  a  great  many  lesser  indus- 
tries. One  of  these,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  that  of  silver 
refining.  The  silver  comes  from  so-called  laboratory-  waste,  and 
the  quc^ntity  of  this  metal  recovered  is  surprizingly  large,  making 
its  reclamation  an  important  and  profitable  business.  From 
the  motion-picture  studios  in  and  about  Los  Angeles  alone,  for 
instance,  it  regularly  totals  to  9,000  or  10,000  ounces  of  silver 
per  month,  or  enough  to  coin  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand 
silver  dollars. 

"IMotion-picture  film,  like  other  photographic  film,  owes  its 
sensitiveness  to  light  to  compounds  of  silver.  After  develop- 
ment, much  of  the  silver  compound  is  left  in  the  film  in  its  original 
state  and  must  be  removed  to  make  the  film  transparent. 

"This  dissolved  silver  salt,  which  accumulates  in  the  hypo 
bath,  is  responsible  for  the  motion-picture  industry's  side-line 
business  of  silver  refining.  The  solution  finally  becomes  so  rich 
in  silver,  together  with  other  foreign  matter  from  the  film  coating, 
that  it  must  be  discarded  for  new.  It  then  becomes  so-called 
laboratorv  waste,  is  taken  over  bv  the  various  'refineries'  which 
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Sucli  as  is  u-ifd  to  n^oovpr  the  silver. 


large  sheets  of  iron.  These  metal  plates  slowly  attract  the  silver 
ingredient  of  the  waste,  and  in  about  ten  days  they  will  have 
attached  practically  all  the  silver  in  the  solution.  They  are  then 
removed  and  permitted  to  dry.  after  which  a  torch  is  played 
over  their  surfaces,  causing  the  silver  to  fall  off  in  scales.  These 
scales  are  carefully  preserved  and  later  melted  in  a  furnace. 

■'Certain  so-called  chemical  methods  are  employed  by  other 
companies.  Precipitating  agents  are  used,  the  silver,  together 
"with  other  foreign  matter  in  the  solution,  settling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  treatment  tanks  in  the  form  of  black  mud,  called  'silver 
mud.'  The  water  is  then  drained  off  and  the  'silver  mud' 
scooped  out  and  placed  in  large  ^'ats  or  trays  to  drA-.  Afterward 
it  is  broken  up  and  sacked,  and  subsequently  put  through  a  fur- 
nace to  separate  the  silver  from  the  other  matter. 

■■Whether  accumulated  by  the  catah-tic  method  into  scales, 
or  precipitated  and  dried,  the  product,  at  either  of  these  stages, 
is  subjected  to  furnace  heat,  which  results  in  melting  the  silver, 
the  waste  matter  being  eliminated  by  skimming  it  off  while  hot, 
or  breaking  it  off  when  cold.  Finally,  the  silver  is  remelted  and 
molded  into  ingots. 

"Aside  from  the  silver  recovered  from  the  waste 
hypo,  still  another  form  of  waste  accumiiiates  at 
these  motion-picture  studios  that  yieldsaconsideraVile 
quantity  of  the  metal.  The  film,  as  perhaps  every- 
body or  nearly  ever\body  knows,  must  be  pro\-ided 
with  sprocket  holes  along  each  edge  to  prepare  it 
for  manipulation.  The  film,  therefore,  is  put 
through  punching  machines,  and  the  tiny  particles 
removed  in  the  operation  accumulate  in  surprizing 
bulk.  This  waste,  because  it  contains  silver,  is  also 
saved  and  sold  to  the  photo-metal  refineries.  It  is 
frequently  received  by  them  in  lots  of  one  ton  or 
more.  Then,  too,  much  film  that  is  spoiled  and  not 
developed  by  the  picture  producers  is  treated  for  the 
recoven.-  of  its  silver.  A  common  method  of  handling 
waste  in  this  form  is  to  bum  the  film  or  film  particles, 
and  then  put  the  ashes  through  the  melting  process. 
"Even  the  old  hypo  is  not  a  waste,  for  it  is  care- 
fully treated  after  the  silver  has  been  extracted,  and 
eventually  restored  to  the  condition  where  it  may  be 
used  again.  It  is  thus  used  over  and  over.  Reco\'er- 
ing  silver  from  waste  h\-po  is  not  new.  Never  before. 
howe\er,  has  it  been  done  on  anything  Like  so  large 
a  scale."' 
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A  NEWSPAPER  RADIO  "BEAT 
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AlMll.LION-DOLLAR  FIKF.  r(<('(>iitly  l)roko  out  in 
Atlanta,  Geoi-jjia,  while  the  Atlanta  Journal  was  ji^ivin^ 
its  evening  radio  program.  Tlio  operator  immo(liat(>ly 
switched  to  the  story  of  the  fire,  and  all  that  part  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  liad  the  full  story  direct  by  radio  from  the  reporter  who 
stood  watching:  llie  fire  as  he  talked.  In  this  Avay  the  radio 
summoned  additional  help  to  fight  the  flames  aud  also  gave  the 
story  to  many  other  newspapers. 

The  aid  furnished  the  fire  department  was  more  than  nominal. 
Chief  William  D.  Cody,  in  thanking  the  Journal  Radio  Depart- 
ment for  rallying  additional  fire-fighters  to  the  scene,  said  that 
a  number  of  his  men,  off  duty  and  at  home,  heard  the  radio 
announcement  of  the  outbreak  of  the  flames  a  few  seconds  after 
tlie  alarm  sounded.  As  a  rnatter  of  course  they  deserted  the 
head-phones  of  their  receiving  sets  and  Imrried  to  the  aid  of  their 
fellow  "smoke-eaters."  "We  are  genuinely  indebted  to  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  its  radiophone  service,"  said  Chief  Cody. 
"I  am  now  strongly  advocating  that  every  man  in  the  depart- 
m>^nt  equip  his  hoine  with  a  recei^■^ng  set  in  anticipation  of 
similar  emergencies  in  the  future." 

The  official  designation  of  the  Atlanta  Journal's  broadcasting 
station  is  WSB.  Here  is  the  newspaper's  own  account  of  the 
novel  broadcasting  feat: 

"Listeners  on  WSB's  10:4.5  o'clock  program  Saturday'  night 
were  startled  to  have  a  dehghtful  concert  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  interrupted  with  the  announcement  that  fire  was 
raging  in  the  center  of  the  city's  business  section. 

"  The  Journal's  radio  station,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building, 
was  not  more  than  two  blocks  from  the  blaze,  and  visitors  at  the 
station  were  among  the  first  to  note  flames  licking  up  from  the 
old  George  IMuse  Building,  near  the  intersection  of  Alabama 
and  Whitehall  Streets. 

"Information  concerning  the  fire  was  communicated  to 
Lamb  din  Kay,  the  program  director  and  announcer,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  informed  his  unseen  auditors  of  its 
progress. 

"This  is  probably  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  radio  in  the 


Soutli  that  news  of  a  fire  was  broadcast  from  a  station  litti<;  more 
tlian  a  hundred  yards  from  the  flames  itself. 

"And  many  listeners  left  (heir  stations  to  come  to  the  city  to 
get  a  closer  view  of  llu;  blaze,  while  telephones  in  the  Journal 


HE      TOLD   THE   WORLD"   ABOUT   THE   FIKE. 

Mr.  Lambdin  Kay.  who  watched  the  flames  from  the  window  of  his 
broadcasting  station,  and  told  thousands  of  listeners  all  over  the 
country  about  it  by  radio. 


ATLANTA  S    MILLION-DOLLAR   FIRE. 

This  photo  was  snapt  at  midnight  from  the  window  of  the  radiophonv.  suditorium 

while  Mr.  Kay  was  describing  it  by  broadcast  to  a  nation-wide  audience. 


office  kept  up  a  steady  jangle  from  those  desiring 
to  get  more  detailed  information  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  radio  flashes. 

"WSB  continued  to  broadcast  during  the  fire, 
and  a  large  audience  watched  the  blaze  from  the 
Journal's  radio  auditorium.' 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  tells  of  the  reception 
by  that  newspaper  of  the  radio  bulletins,  as  follows: 

"The  possibili+ies  of,  the  radiotelephone  as  a 
news-gathering  agency  were  demonstrated  in  a 
dramatic  manner  early  yesterdaj'  morning  when 
The  Inquirer  was  the  first  newspaper  in  this  city  to 
receive  word  of  the  disastrous  fire  which  swept  the 
business  district  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  shortly  after  mid- 
night. Through  Edwin  A.  Hoban,  a  member  of 
The  Inquirer's  local  staff,  a  radio  enthusiast,  the 
news  came  into  the //((/(/irer  office  even  before  the 
first  flash  from  the  Associated  Press  reached  Phila- 
delphia. 

"The  information  came  from  the  broadcasting 
station  known  as  WSB,  operated  by  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  and  located  in  that  newspaper's  building. 
The  news,  announced  by  the  speaking  Aoice  in- 
stead of  by  the  more  conventional  medium  of  the 
telegraph  instrument,  came  floating  through  the 
air,  a  distance  of  appro.ximately  760  miles.  A 
number  of  bulletins  were  sent  out,  the  broadcasters 
sticking    at    their    task     until     driven    from    their 
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instrument  by  tbe  heat  of  the  flames  raging  on  all  sides  of 
them.'" 

The  Journal's  transmitting  set  is  so  powerful  that  it  has  been 
heard  on  a  galena  crystal-detector  set  as  far  away  as  ^Missouri 
City,  Texas.  As  a  matter  of  course  its  programs  are  available 
for  more  sensitive  receivers  throughout  an  even  wider  area.  The 
extent  to  which  radio  has  invaded  the  newspaper  world  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  reports  from  newspapers  of  widely  scattered 
cities  hundreds  of  miles  from  Atlanta,  including  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribune;  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune;  the  FVankford   (Ind.)    Titties;  the  Rome  (Ga.) 


would  be  made  near  the  railroad  tracks  that  separate  the  business 
from  the  residence  section.     Then  the  announcer  said: 

" '  We  must  sign  off.     The  city  is  at  the  fire.     We  can  operate 
no  longer.'" 


llluatrations  by  courtesy  of  "Popular  Radio." 

THE     TALKING   IMAGE. 

The  voice  of  the  medium  is  transmitted  to  the  confederate  in 
another  room  by  the  ordinary  microphone.  The  confederate's  reply 
is  transmitted  into  another  microphone  that  is  connected  with  a 
transmitting  coil  concealed  in  a  rug  (or  other  object).  This  energy 
is  collected  by  the  receiving  coil  in  the  statue  and  is  converted  into 
sound  waves  by  the  telephone  receiver  concealed  in  the  image's  head. 


News;  The  Sutiday  Bulletin,  Bloomington,  III.;  and  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  gives  the  following  details  of  its  recep- 
tion of  the  novel  news  service: 

"The  radio  'beat  the  world'  last  night  as  a  medium  for  l)road- 
casting  news. 

'"While  a  big  fire  was  in  progress  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  was  sending  through  the  air  'up-to-the-minute'  bulletins 
on  the  progress  of  the  blaze. 

"The  bulletin.!  were  received  by  several  sets  in  Kansas  City  at 
1 1  :oO  o'clock.  The  first  news  received  over  the  wires  of  a  news 
association  was  at  12:15  o'clock,  and  details  were  far  in  arrears  of 
those  picked  out  of  the  air. 

"From  a  loud  speaker  at  the  Automobile  Club  came  tlie  voice 
of  the  announcer  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  with  the  information: 

"'Atlanta  is  threatened  with  its  most  disastrous  fire.  At 
present,  we  do  not  feel  The  Journal  building  is  threatened  and 
will  endea\'or  to  carry  through  the  radio  program." 

"After  an  orchestra  number,  this  was  added: 

"'The  flames  are  bright  and  light  up  this  studio  like  sunshine. 
The  heat  from  the  flames  that  now  ri.se  one  hundred  feet  above 
The  Jourtial  building,  disturb  performers  in  the  studio  here. 
Flames  are  spreading  and  the  streets  are  filling  with  people.' 

"The  third  and  final  bulletin  was  received  about  12:.10  o'clock 
this  morning.  It  told  tliat  the  entire  block  on  Whitehall  Street 
■was  under  destruction  and  the  flames  were  spreading.     A  fight 


GHOSTS  THAT  TALK— BY  RADIO 

SAYS  HOUDIXI,  THE  MAGICIAN :  '  I  exposed  a  medium 
in  Bochum,  Germany,  twenty  years  ago,  by  throwing 
ordinary  tacks  under  his  bare  feet  when  he  came  out  to 
the  audience  in  a  dim  hght  and  posed  as  a  spirit  from  another 
world.  To-day  I  would  need  a  radio-receiAing  set  to  unco\'er 
his  latest  deception."  Writing  in  Popular  Radio  (New  York). 
Houdini  goes  on  to  say  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the 
first  apphcation  of  the  principles  of  radio  to  spirituahstic  manifes- 
tations was  in  1852,  when  Jonathan  Koons,  a  farmer  of  Do^'e^ 
Village,  ' Ohio,  installed  a  "spirit  machine" — described  as  a 
"crude  structure  of  zinc  and  copper  for  localizing  and  collecting 
the  magnetic  aura."  But  in  the  magician's  detailed  a<?couut 
of  this  ancient  trick  he  tells  us  that  the  apparatus  consisted 
merely  of  hidden  speaking-tubes  that  led  to  a  confederate  in 
the  next  room,  known  as  the  "invisible  girl."  Then  he  proceeds 
to  enlighten  us  further: 

"The  fraudulent  mediums  to-day  are  merely  using  various 
adaptations  of  the  'invisible  girl.'  Instead  of  being  in  an  ad- 
joining room  she  is  now  so  far  away  that  she  can  not  hear  the 
questions  asked  without  the  aid  of  a  microphone  concealed  in 
the  wall.  Even  at  a  considerable  distance  an  opera-glass,  proi>- 
erly  focused  on  the  spot,  serves  the  purpose  of  the  peep-hole. 

"With  an  induction  coil  coupled  in  the  circuit  with  her  tele- 
phone transmitter  and  batteries,  she  now  sends  out  strong  enough 
impulses  to  affect  the  sensitive  receiver  with  a  loop  aerial  con- 
cealed inside  the  horn.  This  was,  indeed,  the  first  form  of  radio 
telephone.  It  employed  the  same  principles  of  induction  without 
wires  as  the  modern  complicated  radio  apparatus,  and  it  worked 
almost  as  well  over  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  The 
trick  is  a  pretty  one  and  would  do  credit  to  any  magician,  but  it 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  psychic  performers  and 
consequently,  because  it  is  used  for  getting  money  under  false 
representations,  it  should  now  be  exposed. 

"With  more  modern  apparatus  and  the  pretense  of  spiritual 
eommiuiication,  this  simple  illusion  is  now  deceiving  thousands 
and  defiling  the  concept  of  life  after  death. 

"Perhaps  you  who  are  reading  this  article  may  attend  the 
seance  of  a  medium  as  clever  as  the  woman  who  became  nation- 
ally famous  as  a  result  of  her  work  one  evening  in  a  Western  city. 
While  she  was  in  the  mid-^t  of  her  communion  ^\•ith  the  shades  of 
those  present,  she  stopt  short. 

"  '  I  see  a  man  murdered! '  she  exclaimed.  Then  she  described 
a  violent  death  scene,  giving  the  name  of  the  man  and  the  ad- 
dress in  the  city  where  he  was  actually  murdered  a  few  minutes 
before  she  received  the  'spirit  message.'  The  newspapers  con- 
firmed her  statements,  and  later  spread  her  fame  throughout  the 
country. 

"From  that  time  on  people  paid  ridiculous  prices  for  her 
servnces — until  she  was  exposed. 

"The  secret  of  her  spiritualistic  demonstration  was  simple. 
A  radio  antenna  in  the  sole  of  her  shoe  received  impulses  from 
a  transmitting  antenna  in  the  rug  tipon  which  she  stood,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  a  sensitive  head-phone  hidden  in  a  large  bouquet 
of  flowers  on  her  shoulder.  A  reporter  had  telephoned  the  news 
of  the  murder  to  her  confederate  behind  the  scenes,  who  trans- 
mitted it  by  radiotelephone.  The  receiver  concealed  in  the 
flowers  was  not  loud  enough  for  the  audience  to  hear,  but  when 
the  medium  leaned  her  head  upon  the  flowers  she  could  hear  it 
distinctly. 

"Her  feat  was  a  blow  she  had  been  aiming  at  skeptics  for  some 
time.  She  had  placed  her  reporters  at  police  stations,  hospitals, 
and  newspaper  offices  to  wait  for  the  news  of  a  death  by  \iolence 
which  would  receive  space  in  the  papers. 

"You  tiuderstand  this  particular  type  of  medium  now,  and  are 
sure  you  will  not  be  fooled — but  suppose  you  should  meet  the 
statistician-medium?  She  wears  a  phone  o%er  one  ear  and  a 
complete  aerial  and  receiving  set  is  concealed  beneath  a  heavy 
wig.  or  it  is  concealed  in  her  hair. 

"She  stands  imder  a  chandelier  which  hides  the  transmitting 
antenna,  or  perhaps  walks  near  a  picture  from  which  the  radio 
waves  issue.     If  she  is  a  good  radio-engineer,  she  may  have  a  set 
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so  sensitive  that  she  can  place  her  trans- 
mitting antenna  in  another  roonv.  Your 
name  rolls  off  her  tongue  as  soon  as  you 
enter.  She  tells  you  all  about  yourself,  she 
seems  to  know  as  much  about  you  as  your 
intimate  friends. 

"'Your  mother  will  be  hero  shortly,'  she 
remarks,  casually,  altho  you  had  not  told 
her  your  mother  was  dead  and  that  she  was 
the  one  yoii  wished  most  to  bo  near. 

"INlany  a  man  has  falkni  a  victim  of  such 
mediums,  for  he  had  no  Avay  of  knowin{>;  that 
confederates  had  looked  up  his  history  while 
he  was  waiting  for  the  interview,  and  tele- 
phoned it  via  radio.  The  medium  offers 
proof  that  he  or  she  has  not  left  the  room 
to  receive  information,  and  thereby  he  gains 
a  few  more  guUible  customers  for  his  illicit 
traffic. 

"Radio  at  present  is  the  greatest  aid  to 
the  fraud  mediums,  and  they  are  sure  to 
take  advantage  of  every  new  development. 
I  hope  that  spkits  will  talk  to  us  through 
radio  instruments  some  day,  but  I  will  prefer 
to  hear  such  messages  in  a  scientist's  laboratory  rather  than 
through  the  presentations  of  unscrupulous  mediums. 

"If  there  are  mediums  who  are  not  fraudulent,  I  have  yet  to 
see  them." 


THE  "PUSH-AND-PULL"  AMPLIFIER 

IT  IS  A  FAVORITE  RECREATION  of  the  radio  expert, 
and  one  seemingly  with  boundless  possibilities,  to  put  Dr. 
de  Forest's  vacuum  tube,  or  triode,  through  new  paces. 
One  no  longer  marvels  at  the  results,  for  the  past  accomplish- 
ments of  the  triode  have  given  it  unique  position  as  the  most 
necromantic  of  wonder-workers;  but  each  successive  novelty 
claims  its  share  of  attention. 

One  of  the  newest  developments  is  the  so-called  "push-and- 
puU"  ampUfier,  in  which  two  tubes  are  linked  together  not  in 
"cascade,"  but  in  parallel.  Just  how  thej^  then  support  each 
other,  with  really  startling  results,  is  described  in  an  unsigned 
article  in  the  Radio  Department  (conducted  by  Jack  Binns), 
of  the  New  York   Tribune,  where  we  read: 


"The  commercial  type  consists  of  two 
stages  of  amplification,  but  uses  three  vacuum 
tubes.  Now  the  puzzling  feature  of  this  set 
is  that  either  of  the  two  last  tubes  can  be 
taken  from  its  socket  and  the  set  will  con- 
tinue to  work.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
the  two  tubes  are  joined  together  in  a  special 
manner  in  the  last  stage  of  amplification. 

"At  first  glance  the  reason  for  this  is  not  at 
all  apparent,  but  it  can  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  set  works  at  greater  efficiency  and  with 
less  distortion  than  in  the  case  of  straight  am- 
plification. This  will  be  more  readily  seen 
from  the  analogy  which  will  be  given  here. 

"Before  outlining  the  analogy,  however, 
it  would  be  well  to  point  out  once  more  that 
the  vacuum  tube  is  primarily  a  valve  open- 
ing and  closing  all  the  time  the  set  is  in 
operation,  permitting  current  to  flow  in  one 
direction  only,  and  checking  the  flow  in  the 
other  direction,  just  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
valve  does  in  a  water  system. 

"Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  two-way 
valve  system  should  be  more  efficient  than  a 
single  valve,  and  it  is  on  this  reasoning  that 
the  '  push-and-puU '  circuit  is  based.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  understand  this  is  to  take  the 
ease  of  the  steam-engine  employing  a  single 
cylinder  which  is  driving  a  flywheel. 

"If  this  engine  is  equipped  with  a  single  valve  it  will  operate 
all  right,  but  it  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  momentum  of  the  fly- 
wheel to  bring  the  piston  back  to  a  position  whei-e  the  steam  will 
impart  fresh  power  to  it  when  the  ^ahe  is  open. 

"Suppose  instead  of  a  single  valve  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  we 


employ  two  valves,  one  at  each  end.  As  soon 
as  the  valve  in  one  end  is  open  the  i)iston  will 
be  pushed  out,  and  the  flywheel  will  makf 
half  a  circle  in  its  rotation  and  the  ])isloii  head 
will  be  at  the  other  end  of  tlu-  cylinder. 

"In  this  condition  with  a  single  valve  the 
flywhecil  would  have  to  push  the  piston  back 
by  means  of  its  own  momentum  before  Iht; 
valve  could  act  upon  it  again.  With  the  two 
valves,  however,  as  soon  as  tlw  flywheel  has 
completed  its  half  cycle,  th(!  s(;cond  \alv(; 
comes  into  play,  and  the  flow  of  steam 
through  it  pushes  the  flywheel  around  (he 
remaining  half  cycle  until  the  first  valve;  can 
come  into  play  again. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  this,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  efficiency  in  the 
two-valve  system,  because  new  power  is  im- 
parted at  a  critical  moment,  instead  of  power 
being  wasted  to  keep  the  system  in  operation. 
The  Avhole  cycle  of  operation,  of  course,  can 
easily  be  made  automatic  in  its  action. 

"The  same  is,of  course,  true  in  the  case  of 
the  'push-and-puir  vacuum  tube  principle 
of  amplification.  The  two  grids  of  the  tubes  are  joined  to  the 
same  coil  in  the  secondary  of  a  transformer,  with  a  common 
lead  in  the  center  of  the  coil.  This  means  that  the  two  grids 
are  therefore  opposed  to  each  other. 

"The  consequence  is  that  when  one  grid  is  positive,  the  other 
will  be  negative.  One  will  be  assisting  the  flow  of  electrons  to 
the  plate  of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  located  at  the  same  time  that 
the  other  is  resisting  the  flow  of  electrons.  This  action  is  there- 
fore somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  two-valve  cylinder  in  the 
steam-engine  which  we  have  just  considered.  Moreover,  there 
will  be  less  distortion  in  the  telephones,  because  the  output  of 
ths  system  is  completely  controlled  and  well  balanced.  In 
addition  the  efficiency  is  at  its  highest  possible  order. 

"In  this  system  the  use  of  a  'C  battery  (or  a  battery  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  negative  bias  on  the  grid)  is  necessary. 
In  addition  to  this  it  is  best  to  use  a  transformer  in  the  plate  circuit 
of  the  last  two  tubes  which  are  joined  together.  The  plates  of  the 
two  tubes  will  be  joined  to  the  primary  of  this  transformer  in  such 
manner  that  one  plate  is  joined  to  one  end  of  the  transformer  and 
the  other  plate  is  joined  to  the  other  end  of  the  transformer.  A 
lead  is  then  taken  from  the  center  of  the  primary  winding  and 
connected  to  the  positive  terminal  of  the  'B'  battery. 

"Using  this  system  in  a  special  receiver, 
consisting  of  a  regenerative  detector  and 
three  stages  of  amplification,  Paul  C. 
Hoernel,  an  electrical  engineer,  has  been 
able  to  project  speech  and  music  received  bj- 
radio  so  that  it  could  be  heard  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly at  a  distance  of  two  miles  in  open  air. 
Of  course,  in  his  connection  he  used  a  horn  of 
special  design,  about  six  feet  in  length  and 
almost  three  feet  in  width  at  the  mouth.  This 
set  was  tried  out  at  Babylon,  L.  I." 


THE   KETTLES   SECRET. 

The  receiving  coil  hidden  in  false 
sides  collects  the  energy  sent  out 
from  a  transmitting  coil  that  may 
be  several  yards  away,  and  this 
energy  is  converted  into  sound  by 
the  telephone  receiver  in  the  spout. 


RADIO  FOR  MEN  ON  ISOLATED  DUTY'— 

Improved  service  to  shipping  and  better 
hving  conditions  for  members  of  the  United 
States  Lighthouse  Ser\dce,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
the  radio,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.    As  we  read : 

"Last  month  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce authorized  small  additions  to  the 
radio  equipment  of  several  of  its  larger  sea- 
going tenders  to  enable  the  crews  to  receive 
the  radio  broadcasting  ser\-ices  for  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  purposes,  and  con- 
sideration is  now  being  given  to  making  some 
similar  use  of  the  radio  equipment  placed  on 
man  J-  of  the  lightships  during  the  war,  but 
not  used  since  the  Armistice,  as  well  as  on 
the  principal  outside  lightships  where  a  regular  radio  ser\-ice  is 
now  maintained.  These  latter,  such  as  Nantucket  and  Diamond 
Shoals  lightships,  are  the  outpost  radio  station  on  our  coasts, 
reporting  incoming  ships,  forwarding  messages,  and  sending 
word  of  vessels  in  distress. 
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ART  THREATENS  TO  ABANDON  GREENWICH  VILLAGE 
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A  JEERING  EDITORL\LIST  eaUs  Greeu^^ich  ViUage 
"the  Coney  Island  of  the  soul."  Sightseers,  arrhing 
by  "rubberneck  wagon,"  caU  it  "another  Chinatown." 
Artists  call  it  "New  York's  Latin  Quarter."  But  now,  because 
of  high  rents,  the  artists  threaten  to  pack  up  their  souls,  palettes, 
and  paint-pots,  and  move  away,  abandoning  a  district  that  owes 
its  name  to  circum- 
stances thus  related  in 
"The  Little  Book  of 
Greenwich  Village." 

"Almost  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  fashion- 
able folk  of  Xew  York 
City  used  to  drive  two 
mUes  into  the  countrA- 
to  Greenwich  Village, 
along  the  'Inland  Road,' 
traversing  what  is  now 
Park  Row,  the  Bowery 
and  Waverly  Place.  The 
drive  took  them  past  a 
pauper  graveyard  often 
complained  of  as  an  un- 
sightly spot,  unworthy 
of  so  genteel  and  fashion- 
able a  driveway.  That 
graveyard  is  now  Wash- 
ington Square,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parks 
in  Xew  York  City.  But 
modem  Xew  York  still 
calls  this  territon,-  south 
of  Fourteenth  Street  and 
west  of  Fifth  Avenue  bj- 
the  old  name,  GreenAAnch 
Village." 
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WHERE   ARTISTS  MAKE  MERRY. 
Every  wall  might  be  playfully  Inscribed.  "Something  terrible  is  going  to  happen 


This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  artists  have 
threatened  to  abandon 
the  Village.  Indeed,  the 
exodus  has    more    than 

once    been  regarded  as  an  accompUshed  fact,  and  in  an  old 
number  of  The  Liberator  we  find  ^Mr.  Floyd  Dell  lamenting: 

"Alas!  Greenwich  Village  that  was,  is  no  more.  Let  me 
recount  the  tragic  details  of  its  debacle.  In  the  first  place 
(doubtless  the  whole  thing  was  a  plot  of  the  real-estate  agents), 
the  rents  were  raised.  Fabulous  prices  were  charged  for  any- 
thing with  a  roof  OA'er  it,  so  that  only  a  few  holes  and  corners, 
desperately  clung  to,  were  left  to  the  original  inhabitants.  Then, 
as  the  invaders  came  to  stare,  the  Villagers  fled  from  one  restau- 
rant to  another,  leaving  each  new  one  in  rage  and  despair  as  it 
was  discovered  by  the  enemy.  Then  the  show-places,  with 
imbecile  names,  began  to  be  opened — 'picturesque'  (i.e.,  insani- 
tary) places  where  the  L"ptowners  pay  two  dollars  for  a  bad 
sandwich  and  a  thimbleful  of  coflfee,  and  look  at  each  other  and 
think  they  are  seeing  life.  Ah!  how  many  honest  bootblack 
stands  and  coal-holes  have  been  displaced  to  make  room  for  these 
new  Coney  Island  sideshows!  A  new  one  yawns  at  one's  feet 
even.-  day.  Thither,  allured  by  the  hope  of  finding  something 
truly  bohemian  (i.e.,  naughty),  the  sad  Uptowner  repairs, 
bringing  his  vulgarity,  his  bad  manners,  and  his  money.  And 
as  in  a  looking  glass  he  sees  himself,  for  that  is  all  there  is  to  see. 
The  Village  is  not  there.  It  still  exists,  as  the  Christian  sect 
existed  in  the  Catacombs  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Roman 
persecution.  But  his  search  for  it  is  in  -vain.  Let  him  go  back 
to  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sLxth  Street.    He  will  never  find  it." 


Of  late,  however,  a  wholesale  exodus  has  seemed  to  be  impend- 
ing, for  the  artists  complain  that  rich  amateurs  take  over  the 
studios,  making  existence  for  real  artists  not  only  expensive 
but  insufferable,  as  the  invaders  bring  bad  manners  and  worse 
morals.    Mr.  Fairfax  Downej'  observes  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"In  the  melodrama  of  the  none-too-distant  future  the  villain 

will  be  seen  to  execute  a 
rapid  change,  cloaking 
his  dress-suit  and  top 
hat  with  the  tarn  and 
smock  of  the  pseudo- 
artist.  Then  he  will  seize 
the  heroine  by  her  yellow 
hair  and  begin  to  e.xit, 
left. 

'"Where  are  you  tak- 
ing me?'  the  distrest 
lady  vrHl  ask. 

" '  To  my  s-s-s-studio!' 
the  ATllain  wiU  hiss. 

"Whereupon  the  hero- 
ine win  shrink  and  shriek, 
'Xo.     Xot  there!' 

"The  audience,  in  the 
belief  of  members  of  the 
League  of  American 
Artists,  will  know  full 
well  that  the  villain  is 
getting  rough  and  that 
it  is  high  time  for  the 
hero  to  do  some  rescuing. 
For  it  is  a  caution,  they 
say.  the  people  who  are 
renting  the  studios  now- 
adays. Thej-  know  no 
more  about  art  than  a 
pig  does  about  side- 
pockets.  The  only  kind 
of  paint  they  use  is  red. 
They  are  interested  not 
in  north  lights,  but  in 
bright  lights.  And  while 
they  may  be  concerned 
with  j'oung  lady  models, 
thej'  are  not  with   model  young  ladies. 

"Just  as  home  is  where  the  heart  is,  it  originally  was  the  idea 
that  a  studio  is  where  the  art  is.  Xow  a  studio  is  where  the 
people  who  can  pay  high  rent  are,  says  the  League,  and  they,  it 
goes  ■without  saying,  are  seldom  artists.  The  gaj-  bohemian 
life  associated  with  artists  and  their  haunts  is  the  lure.  Xo 
sooner  does  genius  start  starving  in  a  garret  now  than  along 
comes  affluence  and  picks  it  out  as  a  splendid  place  to  get 
thirsty — and  do  something  about  it. 

"Of  course,  there  is  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the  rooms  and 
buildings  made  over  into  studios  by  artists  were  once  home, 
sweet  home  to  deserving  horses.  Those  patient  animals  were 
ousted  by  the  artists,  as  they  in  turn  are  being  ousted  by  the 
millionaires.  But  that  is  not  a  true  example  of  the  relentless 
march  of  progress.  ^Machinery  decreed  that  the  day  for  the 
horse  was  done.  But  there  still  are  people  who  maintain  that 
artists  and  the  pictures  they  paint  have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  no  matter  how  many  movies  are  produced. 

"But  the  artists  have  been  harried  from  studio  to  studio, 
from  colony  to  colony.  It  seems  that  whenever  the  word  gets 
around  that  two  or  three  artists  have  settled  in  a  block,  some- 
body with  the  where'w-ithal  hires  a  haunt  in  the  -sicinity  to  hold 
high  revel.  Then  it  isn't  long,  says  the  Leag^ue,  before  rents  are 
raised  as  high  as  said  revel,  and  the  little  group  of  embattled 
artists  move  to  Brooklyn  or  some  place. 

"If  you  ask  them  at  the  League  what  the  artists  are  going  to 
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do  about  it  they  answer  in  this  wise: 
Already,  they  say,  we  have  a  coo])erati\e 
store  where  can  be  boiifjlit  brushes  and 
(>asels  and  frames  and  chisels  and  e\'ery- 
thing  that  one  commits  art  with.  The 
next  step  they  plan  is  eo()i)erati\'e  apart- 
ments, the  stock  in  which  will  be  sewed 
up  so  neatly  that  it  can  be  disposed  of  to 
artists  alone,  and  by  them  disi)osed  of 
only  to  others  of  their  craft  brotherhood." 

The  landlords,  however,  loudly  deny 
that  real  artists  are  being  driven  out  of 
Greenwich  Village.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times: 


'"I  think  it  is  true  that  Bolsheviki 
and  the  Bohemians  are  moving  out,' 
said  one  real  estate  man  who  'studio- 
ized'  the  Village,  'but  we  are  getting  in 
high-class  artists,  writers-,  professional 
men  and  residents  who  will  restore  to  the 
Village  some  of  its  old  charm.  We  are 
getting  to  have  a  better  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, something  like  the  old  Greenwich 
Village,  and  it  will  not  be  any  place  for 
those  whose  conventions  and  flowing  ties 
are  loose  at  both  ends. 

"'Conversion  of  many  old  dwellings 
into  apartments  has  tended  to  clean  up 
the  Village  in  every  way,  and  rents  are 
coming  off  their  war  peaks  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  We  do  not   like 

the  reputation  of  being  an  artists'  quarter  where  abandon  is  ex- 
pected and  condoned.  We  want  real  people  here  and  real  artists 
and  professional  people,  not  those  Avho  sojourn  here  because 
they  think  this  is  a  place  where  anything  goes.'" 
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MACDOUOAL      ALLEY. 
Green.vich  Village  children  playing  at  art  in  a  street  of  studios  that  once  were  stables. 


THE  BREAKING  UP  OF  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

BY  APING  GERMANY'S  ZEAL  for  speciaHzation  our 
colleges  have  done  themselves  harm,  we  are  told.  A 
half-centiirj'  ago  the  college  graduate  was  "on  terms  of 
comprehension  and  sympathy  with  scholars  of  every  land  and  of 
every  time  back  to  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  even  with  those 
beyond  the  gulf  of  the  Dark  Ages."  For,  a  half-centurj^  ago  or 
thereabouts,  the  Western  world  still  "had  a  curriculum,"  and 
"by  it  had  been  trained  the  makers  of  our  civilization.  It  was 
the  basis  of  international  understanding."    All  this  has  changed. 


CIVILIZATION    INVADES   THE   VILLAGE. 
Rents  mount  high  because  the  old  rookeries  are  disappearing. 


As  Dr.  Stephen  Henry  Olin,  the  distinguished  New  York  lawyer 
who  is  this  j^ear  acting  president  of  Wesleyan  University,  tells 
us  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year,  the  change 
began  in  the  late  'sixties,  when  "we  began  to  hear  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  only  the  individual  yotith  who  can  select  the  course 
of  study  that  will  most  profit  him."  By  1885,  one  great  uni^■er- 
sity  made  it  a  rule  that  "no  particular  combination  of  courses 
should  be  recommended  by  the  faculty."    Accordingly — 

"A  college  degree  ceased  to  represent  any  definite  attainment. 
Individualism  ran  riot.  Lazy  students  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Zealous  students  pursued  widely  divergent  courses. 
It  was  possible  to  find  a  hnguist,  a  botanist,  a  chemist,  an 
astronomer,  members  of  the  same  college  class,  who  had  no 
knowledge  in  common,  and  who  were  no  more  fitted  to  act  to- 
gether than  were  the  builders  of  Babel  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues. 

"Regret  at  the  breaking  up  of  college  education  is  not  con- 
fined to  old-fashioned  laymen.  There  is  no  more  experienced  or 
more  successful  educator  than  the  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versitj',  whose  name  we  are  proud  to  see  on  our  roll  of  honorary 
alumni.  Last  summer,  in  speaking  of  our  educational  system, 
President  Butler  said, 

"'We  have  largelj^  destroj^ed  the  common  body  of  knowledge 
once  given  in  schools  and  colleges,  particularly  that  which  used 
to  hold  men  and  women  together  in  intellectual  and  moral  sym- 
pathy and  understanding. 

"'A  host  of  varied  and  special  trainings  have  displaced  that 
one  fundamental  training  which  was  and  must  always  be  essen- 
tial to  any  education  that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  and  not  mere 
mechanical,  vocational  training.' 

"Four  years  ago  the  LTnited  States  Government  needed  young 
men's  service — not  the  service  which  each  young  man  elected  to 
give,  but  his  utmost  service.  At  noon  on  October  first,  1918.  the 
flag  rose  to  the  head  of  every  college  flagstaff  and  was  saluted. 
An  army  officer  read  an  order  and  took  command.  At  once  a 
single  course  of  study  and  a  single  diseiphne  filled  the  hours  of 
every  student's  life.  Happily  the  emergencj-  soon  ended.  But 
for  that,  every  student  would  have  qualified  for  a  mihtary  com- 
mission, and  our  educated  youth,  trained  in  a  curriculum,  would 
ha^e  become  leaders  of  the  nation  in  arms,  just  as  formerly 
trained  in  a  curriculum,  they  became  leaders  of  the  nation  at 
peace." 

Woidd  it  not  be  possible  to  restore  some  of  the  benefits  which 
came  from  unity  in  the  course  of  study?    Says  Dr.  OUn, 

"When  a  young  man  goes  to  a  school  of  medicine,  he  is  not 
invited  to  produce  liis  plan  for  medical  education.     A  plan  is 
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shown  him.  If  he  follows  it,  he  will  receive  a  degree  of  value 
everywhere  recognized,  and  he  will  find  himself  able  to  consult 
and  to  work  with  all  physicians.  Only  after  he  has  received  the 
benefits  of  unity,  may  he  specialize,  and  so  highly  are  these  bene- 
fits esteemed  that  of  late  years  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Medicine  have  more  than  doubled.  So  it  is  \\-ith 
schools  of  law  and  with  schools  of  engineering. 

"Formerly  the  college  student  also  must  take  his  degree 
before  he  speeiaHzed.  Now  he  specializes  from  the  beginning. 
The  idea  of  an  education  of  intellect  and  character  before  close 
attention  is  given  to  belongings  and  occupations  is  out  of  fashion. 
The  colleges  are  so  eager  to  anticipate  and  to  aid  every  possible 
purpose  of  the  under-graduate  that  they  even  disregard  a  cate- 
gory' in  which  variety  of  purpose  is  not  permissible. 

"Whatever  his  intended  occupation,  every  student  is  a  citizen, 
with  obUgations  to  the  community. 
The  discharge  of  these  obligations  is 
his  dut  J'  and  should  be  his  unchangeable 
purpose.  His  fitness  to  discharge  them 
is  of  ^-ital  interest  to  the  state.  The 
college  can  add  to  the  equipment  given 
in  the  high  school.  EAery  college  course, 
therefore,  might  well  include  preparation 
for  these  ci\-ie  duties.  What  should 
such  preparation  be?  Citizenship  is  not 
a  profession  or  a  calling  apart.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  expert  citizen, 
whose  education  can  be  planned  like 
that  of  a  mining  engineer  or  a  teacher 
of  Greek. 

"The  other  day  IMr.  Lloyd  George 
reminded  the  House  of  Commons  that 
under  the  British  system  amateurs 
govern  through  experts.  This  is  true  of 
our  American  democracy  as  well,  and  it 
is  true  not  only  of  government,  but  of 
many  joint  undertakings  for  the  public 
good. 

"If  there  is  a  bridge  or  a  court-house 
to  build,  or  an  asj-lum  or  a  hospital  or 
a  Ubrary  or  a  college  to  manage,  ama- 
teurs form  a  commission  or  a  committee 
or  a  board  of  trustees  and  employ  and 
direct  the  experts — engineers,  architects, 
physicians,     Ubrarians,    teachers  —  and 

thus  the  work  is  done."  .    .      ^, 

Artist,  Photographer. 

crowned  King  of 
The  great  requisite,  then,  is  a  general 

training  before  specialization  begins,  or, 

in   other    words,    the   making   of   first-rate   amateurs  as   well 

as  definitely  qualified  experts — in  fact,  the  kind  of  education 

that   will    even    combine    the    two    tj-pes  in    the    same   man. 

As  Dr.  Olin  observes,  the  state  "needs  both  amateurs  and 

experts,"  and  "ever>'  educated  man  should  be  both  expert  and 

amateur" — more  specifically  "expert  in  the  business  by  which 

he  lives,  amateur  of  the  things  bj'  which  the  Republic  lives." 

Continuing,  he  tells  us, 

"The  university,  with  its  professional  schools,  can  provide 
the  experts.  Only  the  college  can  train  the  amateurs,  since 
only  in  the  college  can  be  found  together  all  the  men  who  seek 
higher  education. 

"Amateurs  of  sports  are  already  partly  qualified  for  their  duty 
as  citizens.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  plan  a  course  of  study 
for  the  amateur  in  citizenship.  The  competition  of  all  students 
in  the  same  studies  would  tend  to  develop  interest  and  taste, 
the  amateur's  characteristic  motive.  Taste  blended  Anth  a 
sense  of  public  duty  might  well  kindle  into  enthusiasm. 

"Amateur  training  is  less  rigorous  than  professional  training. 
It  should  be  wide-ranging,  but  in  some  particulars  it  may  be 
less  thorough.  Studj'  insufficient  for  a  historian  or  a  pohtical 
economist  might  provide  enough  history  or  poUtical  economy 
for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  citizen.  This  student's  ci\-ic 
training  course  would  not,  like  the  ancient  'liberal  education,' 
occupy  all  the  student's  time.  Studies  chosen  for  their  value 
would  become  invaluable  by  their  choice.  Scholars  would  have 
again  a  part  of  their  lost  unity.  The  man  in  the  street  would 
be  relieved  to  learn  'that  every  Bachelor,  whatever  his  degree, 
at  least  knew  something  of  the  art,  the  science  and  the  philosophy 
of  citizenship." 


TO   ''SELL"  THE  ART  OF  READING 

OXE  HUNDRED  MILLION  BOOKS— that  is  to  say, 
one  hundred  million  volumes — are  printed  in  this 
country  every  year,  and  all  they  lack  is  readers.  Hence 
iMr.  Earnest  ELmo  Calkins's  proposed  slogan  for  pubhshers,  "A 
cent  a  copy  to  seU  the  art  of  reading."  A  cent  a  copj'  would 
yield  a  million  dollars.  "With  this  fund  so  raised,  the  book 
pubhshers  should  proceed  to  use  advertising  to  teach  people  to 
read  books  as  thej'  haAe  been  alreadj'  taught  to  ride  in  motor 
cars,  go  to  the  moAies,  or  use  raisins  and  oranges  and  prunes  in 
unheard  of  new  ways — by  advertising."  In  an  article  contributed 
to  Printers'  /nfc.Mr.  Calkins  teUs  us  that  "■^ith  many,  not  reading 

books  is  merely  a  habit,"  and  continues: 


"BOBBIE  '   EDWARDS. 


Editor,  Poet,  and  Un- 
Greenwich  Village. 


"They  don't  read  books  because  it 
isn't  the  thing  to  do.  A  large  percentage 
of  motor  sales  are  due  to  mere  emula- 
tion. People  buy  cars  because  other 
people  have  them,  almost  aa  much  as 
because  they  want  cars.  Watch  the 
grout h  of  radio  and  you  will  see  the 
thing  work  out.  It's  the  desire  to  be 
in  the  stjie,  to  do  or  have  the  thing 
everybody  is  doing  or  ha^"ing.  It  would 
take  a  lot  of  money  to  make  reading  a 
fashion — to  make  people  read  books  be- 
cause everybody  was  doing  it — to  make 
reading  as  popular  as  dancing,  themo^^es 
or  chewing-gum — but  it  would  be  worth 
every  cent  that  it  cost. 

"There  are  more  than  10o,000,000 
people  in  tliis  country,  and  at  present 
they  are  buj-ing  100,000.000  books  a 
year.  The  present  100.000,000  are  sold 
to  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  the  greatest  of  the  best  sellers 
does  not  reach  as  many  homes  as  any 
one  brand  of  baked  beans." 

WTiat  IMr.  Calkins  demands,  then,  is 
a  form  of  advertising  that  will  make 
book  enthusiasts,  so  that  books  will 
be  talked  about  around  a  dinner- 
table  or  even  in  the  smoking-car. 
As  he  goes  on  to  remark. 


"At  present  intelligent  business  men  are  afraid  to  be  caught 
with  ideas  about  books.  Thej-  are  ashamed  of  any  leaning 
toward  literature.  They  have  definite  opinions  about  the 
abolishing  of  the  stjTnie,  the  fighting  form  of  Benny  Leonard,  the 
best  motor  route  to  Poland  Springs,  but  they  have  no  opinion 
at  all  about  Hendrick  Van  Loon,  or  Harold  Bell  Wright,  or  May 
Sinclair.  You  vnil  notice  that  I  am  not  bothering  about  literary 
values.  For  the  purpose  of  this  plan  a  book  is  a  book.  Adver- 
tising to  ex-tend  the  habit  of  reading  ^\TLl  e.vtend  it  along  the 
present  hnes. 

"But  there  is  bound  to  be  another  result.  ^lake  the  country 
as  a  whole  more  conscious  of  books,  and  its  taste  ■will  improve. 
The  man  who  begins  golf  Anth  a  score  of  150  is  at  first  delighted 
to  think  he  can  play  at  all.  But  as  he  gets  farther  on  and  gets 
the  effect  of  the  golf  mind,  he  wants  first  to  be  in  the  around-a- 
hundred  class,  and  then  he  strives  for  the  low  handicaps — not, 
be  it  understood,  because  his  is  a  soul  that  yearns  for  perfection, 
not  even,  as  a  rule,  because  he  is  keen  about  golf,  but  simply 
because  his  world,  the  men  he  is  associated  with,  think  that  it 
matters  and  judge  him  and  each  other  so,  and  he  is  affected  by 
their  attitude,  by  the  state-of  mind  that  e.vists.    It  is  emulation." 

Wliat  mediimi  should  the  pubhshers  employ  in  order  to  "sell 
the  art  of  reading?"  Every  conceivable  medium,  thinks  Mr. 
Calkins,  from  advertisements  in  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
cards  in  windows.    He  tells  us, 

"Just  the  other  day  I  saw  a  card  in  a  window  that  said,  'Have 
you  bought  your  book  for  the  week-end? '  It  was  a  delightful  sug- 
gestion. I  immediately  went  in  and  bought  Brander  Matthews' 
Essays  on  English,  and  found  in  it,  among  other  things,  one  of 
the  fairest  tributes  to  the  art  of  advertising  ever  written  by  one 
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so  remote  from  the  market-place  as  a  i)rofessor  of  Eiifjlisli  gener- 
ally is.  Do  you  not  see  how  suggest ful  is  the  idea  of  a  book  as 
a  holiday's  entertainment? 

"Every  day  you  see  post(>rs  of  llio  man  with  a  gun,  or  a 
camera,  or  a  fly-rod.  You  see  him  (lii)ping  in  tlie  waves,  or  ad- 
dressing the  ball,  or  gripping  the  steering-wheel  of  a  car.  Let's 
show  him  with  a  book,  in  an  easy-ciiair  before  a  wood  fire,  on  a 
chaise-longue  on  the  veranda,  in  a  parlor  ear,  or  on  a  deck  cliair, 
with  the  idea  that  the  book  makes  llie  holiday." 

Moreover,  Mr.  (^alkins  would  modernize  tlie  retail  book  trade 
and  make  it  as  efficient,  if  possible,  as  the 
retail  tobacco  trade.     Says  he: 

"At  present  bookstores  are  as  listless, 
uninviting  and  perfunctory  as  were  cigar- 
stores  before  the  chains  took  hold  and 
revolutionized  the  retailing  of  cigars,  ciga- 
rets  and  tobacco.  Can  you  imagine  going 
into  one  of  the  chain  cigar-stores  and 
asking  for  a  mild  Havana  Avrapper,  with 
domestic  filler,  perfeeto  shape,  for  about 
15  cents,  and  not  getting  it,  and  instantly? 
Can  you  imagine  going  into  any  bookstore 
and  asking  for  a  book  of  adventure,  with 
lots  of  action,  but  Avith  good  dialog  and 
character-drawing,  and  getting  it?  We 
must  have  bookstores  where  the  sales 
people  know  books  at  least  as  well  as  the 
cigar-store  salesmen  know  cigars." 

A  number  of  publishers  have  replied, 
favorably  and  otherwise,  to  Mr.  Calkins's 
suggestions,  and  his  personal  organ,  the 
Galley  Proof,  gives  sample  bits  from  their 
letters,  in  which  we  are  told,  for  instance, 
that— 

"There  are  two  difficulties  that  militate 
against  our  selling  more  books  and  in  under- 
taking an  extensive  campaign  to  promote 
reading:  One  is  the  scant  supply  of  outlets. 
When  you  realize  that  a  city  as  large  as 
Toledo  has  never  had  a  real  bookstore  and 
only  two  or  three  years  ago  opened  even 
a  representative  book  department  in  a  de- 
partment store,  you  Avill  see  how  handi- 
capped we  are  in  the  matter  of  distribu- 
tion. Our  salesmen  never  visit  towns  like 
Utica  and  Syracuse,  because  they  can  not 
pay  their  way.  The  entire  South,  which  is 
known  as  the  graveyard  of  the  book  busi- 
ness, is  practically  foreign  territory  to  our 
sales  organization.  Outside  of  Atlanta  and 
Jacksonville  there  isn't  a  real  bookstore 
30uth  of  Richmond.  That  is  the  first 
difficulty. 

"The  second  is  that  the  publishing  in- 
dustry is  not  a  wealthy  one  and  can  hardly 

be  counted  on  to  supply  a  rich  war  chest.  And  then  you  have 
forgotten  the  public  libraries  which  supply  our  public  with 
literature  free  of  cost,  a  situation  that  exists  in  no  other  craft 
in  this  country." 

Another  pubhsher  remarks  that  "it  is  not  merely  a  larger 
book-reading  pubhc  that  we  want,  but  a  more  discriminating 
one,"  and  a  third  feels  that  early  home  influence  i^  most  effectual 
in  developing  the  taste  for  reading.    Says  he, 

"Was  it  Samuel  Johnson  who  said,  'Much  can  be  done  with 
"a  Scotchman  if  you  catch  him  young?'  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  reading  habit  of  the  present  young  generation, 
who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  reading,  which  means  good 
books,  and  it  is  not  going  to  take  a  million-dollar  campaign  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  hence  to  convince  them  that  they  ought  to  own 
and  read  good  books.  On  the  other  hand,  where  children  are 
allowed  as  they  are  to  grow  up  in  well-to-do  homes  where  there 
is  nothing  worth-while  reading,  it  is  going  to  take  a  good  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  convince  them  as  young  men  and  women 
that  they  ought  to  have  books." 


WHO  IS  ARTEMIS? 

We  may  yet    learn   the   identity  of  the 

Roman  Princess  who  posed  for  this  newly 

discovered  statue. 


ITALY'S  "MYSTERY  STATUE" 

A"  MYSTERY  STATUE  "—Roman  and  of  great  beauty- 
is  the  reigning  sensation  in  arclujological  circh-s  a})road. 
Whom  do(!s  it  re])re.sent?  How  did  it  escape  destruction 
in  the  rul)bi.sh  from  which  it  was  lately  unearthed  at  Ostia, 
lli(!  ancient  port  of  the  Imperial  City?  At  some  unknown  date, 
far  back  in  tlu;  Middle  Ages,  during  the  period  when  builders 
hel])('d  themselves  freely  to  l)locks  of  stones  from  the  Coliseum 
and  as  freely  burned  sculi)tured  marble  for  the  lime  that  could 
be  obtained  from  it,  the  beautiful  statue 
was  taken  possession  of  })y  the  Ume- 
biirners  and  destined  for  the  kiln.  Dr. 
Calza,  who  discovered  it  while  directing 
excavations  carried  on  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, beUeves  it  to  be  a  portrait  of  "a 
young  girl  represented  as  Artemis"  and, 
from  its  style,  attributes  it  to  the  Fla\ian 
period.  But  whose  is  the  charming  ap- 
parition? In  an  article  contributed  to 
The  Illustrated  London  News,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Strong  tells  us, 

"The  importance  and  size  of  the  work 
would  lead  one  to  guess  an  imperial  prin- 
cess, but,  so  far,  the  fresh  and  attractive 
features  can  not  be  identified  in  any  other 
portrait-statue  or  on  coins  or  medals." 

As  we  are  informed,  Professor  Federico 
Halbherr  gives  the  following  authorita- 
tive aceoimt  of  this  and  other  discoveries 
at  Ostia: 

"From  the  Ostian  diggings  we  obtain 
but  little  information  about  the  furniture 
of  the  homes,  since  the  abandonment  of 
the  town  took  place,  not  suddenly,  as  at 
Pompeii,  but  gradually;  and  the  succeed- 
ing incursions  of  the  Saracens  wasted  and 
plundered  everything  in  it.  But  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  as  also  in  the  temples 
and  other  public  buildings,  not  a  few 
works  of  art  were  left  in  place,  numbers 
of  which  have  been  recovered,  and  others 
are  to  be  expected  from  the  excavations. 
Among  the  former  is  the  colossal  group 
of  Commodus  and  Crispina,  represented 
as  Mars  and  Venus,  lately  brought  into  the 
Museum  of  the  Diocletian  Thermae,  to- 
gether with  some  other  statues  already 
known  to  archeologists.  To  these  we 
must  add  now  a  new  and  very  fine  work 
of  sculpture  which  was  found  in  pieces  near 
one  of  the  gates,  in  a  heap  of  marble  and 
stone  destined  for  the  lime-kiln,  but  which 
fortunately  escaped  destruction.  By  put- 
ting together  the  fragments  an  almost  complete  statue  has  been 
reconstructed,  of  Greek  style  but  Roman  workmanship,  repro- 
ducing a  Greek  goddess  in  Amazon  costume. 

"According  to  Dr.  Calza,  the  able  supervisor  and  illustrator 
of  the  excavations  at  Ostia,  we  h.a\e  here,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  group,  a  portrait :  that  of  "  young  lady  or  a  princess 
of  the  Julio-Claudian  family,  represented  as  Diana  (Artemis), 
from  a  model  of  the  Praxitelic  School." 

Claudius,  so  the  London  magazine  reminds  us,  became  emperor 
in  41  A.  D.,  and  the  Flavian  emperors  were  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  Domitian.  So  far,  so  good.  But  w^e  may  eventuaUj^  estab- 
lish the  "charming  apparition's"  identity,  for  the  study  of 
ancient  portraits  continues,  and 

"  It  is  still  possible  that  the  same  features  may  be  recognized  in 
some  other  work  of  statuary,  or  on  an  ancient  Roman  coin  or 
medal. 

"Meanwhile,  we  may  class  it  among  the  'mystery' portraits 
of  antiquity,  and  be  content  to  admire  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  sculptor's  workmanship." 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


I 


THE  CHURCHES  APPEAL  FOR  ^^  AR  AGAI>ST  THE  TURK 


A  GOOD.  SOl'XD  COWHIDIXG  is  what  he  needs  first. 
said  Sam  Jones  once  cf  a  ^•icious  and  brutal  man  whom 
he  was  asked  to  interest  in  relig:ion.  The  application  to 
the  Turk,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  reUgious  leaders,  is  ob%"ious. 
and  an  aAalanche  of  demands  is  said  to  ha^e  descended  on  the 
Administration  to  intervene,  by  force  if  necessary,  in  the  Xear 
East  situation.  However  the  final  peace  settlement  between  the 
AUies  and  the  Turkish  Xationahsts  may  result,  the  situation,  it 
is  feared,  will  not  change  for  the  better  as  far  as  the  Armenians 
and  other  Christian  minorities  are  concerned,  and  it  is  in  their 
behalf  that  official  American  action  is  sought.  The  voltime  of 
the  present  demand  is  said  far  to  exceed  any  demand  for  strong 
action  in  the  days  when  the  Germans  were  sinking  unarmed 
merchant  vessels,  and  we  are  told  that  President  Harding  is 
surprized  by  the  clamor. 

While  American  rehef  for  the  Smyrna  stiff erers  is  going  forward, 
a  severe  arraignment  of  American  "inaction"  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  comes  from  Bishop  James  Cannon,  of 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Ser\'iee  of  the 
^lethodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  who  recently  ^^sited  the 
scenes  of  horror  in  Asia  !Minor.  In  a  cable  to  Secretarj-  of  State 
Hughes  he  recalls  that  American  church  bodies  urged  the  State 
Department  in  July  to  take  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to 
protect  Eastern  Christians,  and  asserts  that 

"A  prompt  and  definite  American  demand,  supported  if  nec- 
essary- by  American  naval  units  present,  would  probably  have 
prevented  and  certainly  greatly  minimized  the  Sm\Tna  fires 
and  massacres. 

"  I  believe  Almighty  God  will  hold  the  Government  responsible 
for  inaction  while  thousands  were  murdered  and  deported.  .  .  . 

"Will  not  our  Government  reahze  its  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility as  a  great  Christian  nation,  politically  disinterested,  to 
demand  that  burnings,  outrages  and  massacres  cease,  and  thus 
effectively  prevent  the  probable  repetition  in  Constantinople 
and  Thrace  of  the  1915  Samsoun  and  Smyrna  horrors?  I  be- 
lieve the  wide  world  would  tremendously  approve. 

"Shall  America  have  the  condemnation  of  Meroz?  See 
Judges,  V,  twenty-third  verse."  (The  verse  reads:  '  Ctirse  ye 
the  land  of  Meroz  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord;  curse  ye  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  help  his  most  vahant  men.") 

In  reply,  Secretary  Hughes  reminds  Bishop  Cannon  that 
Congress  has  not  authorized  any  action  looking  to  armed  inter- 
vention in  the  Xear  East,  and  that  the  United  States  is  leading 
the  world  in  rehe\ing  the  SmjTna  refugees  and  the  "victims  of 
Turkish  atrocities.  Mr.  Hughes  adds  that  "we  have  taken 
proper  measures  for  the  protection  of  Armenian  interests." 
On  the  day  of  Mr.  Hughes's  reply  twelve  American  destroyers 
and  one  supply  ship  were  sent  on  their  way  to  Constantinople, 
to  report  to  Admiral  Mark  Bristol  for  relief  work  in  the  Xear 
East  zone,  and  President  Harding  announces  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  cooperate  on  behalf  of  the  Govermnent  with 
the  Xear  East  Relief.  But  more  direct  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  seems  to  be  the  -R-ish  of  some  of  the  more  mihtant 
Church  observers,  and  The  Methodist  Recorder  urges  that  the 
Christian  millions  of  the  earth,  "moved  at  once  bj-  disapp>oint- 
ment  and  righteous  indignation,  should  begin  at  once  a  crusade 
of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  Armenia;  and  they  should  exercise 
the  right  of  petition  so  urgently  and  so  con.stantly  as  to  compel 
intervention  in  belialf  of  that  dying  people."  Mihtary  inter- 
vention, it  believes,  would  not  be  needed;  -vigorous  representa- 
tions would  be  sufficient.  If  events  prove,  however,  that  demon- 
stration is  necessary. 


"let  the  American  Government  send,  not  a  single  second-class 
ship  to  those  troubled  waters,  but  a  formidable  armada,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  would  then  become  something  more  than  a 
sj-mbol  of  far-away  sympathy  to  the  eyes  of  the  Xear  East. 
Until  the  Christian  nations  assert  themselves  as  becomes  their 
proclaimed  ideals  and  their  professed  zeal  for  ciA-ihzation, 
Armenia  must  continue  to  suffer  at  once  the  curse  of  a  war  that 
never  ends  and  the  tyranny  of  a  nation  that  knows  no  mercy." 

The  only  cure  of  the  "horrible  disease"  that  leads  Turkey 
intermittently  to  massacre  the  non-Moslem  i>opulations  is 
poUtical,  declares  The  Christian  Work  (Undenominational), 
since  "if  we  are  going  to  wait  for  the  Tia-k  to  change  his  spots, 
thanks  to  the  infiltration  of  Christianity  into  the  heart,  we 
shall  wait  until,  it  would  seem,  every  Armenian  and  Greek  in 
his  domain  has  been  wiped  out."    Therefore,  we  are  ui^ed, 

"Send  up  a  mighty  voice  throughout  this  nation  that  we  will 
not  longer  stand  aloof,  that  we  are  ready  to  share  in  any  confer- 
ence on  the  Xear  East  to  which  Europe  wants  to  iu\-ite  us;  that 
we  are  ready  to  undertake  any  work  of  decency  and  good-will 
that  the  world's  wisdom  may  assign  us;  that  our  influence  and 
our  money  as  a  Government  may  be  counted  on  for  all  that  they 
are  needed,  that  we  are  wiUing  to  undertake  the  difficult,  un- 
profitable, thankless  tasks  if  they  mean  the  beginning  of  the  ciu-e 
of  the  bitter  disease  of  Turkej-.  Let  us  refuse  to  do  business 
with  the  Turk  until  he  has  pro%"ided  autonomous  states  where 
the  Armenian  can  be  safe,  perhaps  in  Cilicia.  and  where  the  Greek 
can  be  safe,  perhaps  about  SmjTna.  We  have  our  own  sins  of 
lynching  and  race  Aiolence.  But  let  us  not  strike  hands  witli 
murderers  because  we  can  thereby  make  a  profit." 

However,  amid  all  the  criticism  of  the  Government,  there  are 
a  few  less  mihtant  voices  in  the  religious  press.  While  it  is  com- 
mon to  hear  even  Christian  men  cry  for  vengeance  against  the 
Turk,  The  Continent  (Presbyterian)  has  not  yet  heard  who 
should  be  appointed  to  perform  the  retaliation,  and  remarks 
that  "tiU  that  detail  is  suppUed.  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
consider  the  annihilation  idea."  The  milder  measure  of  send- 
ing an  international  army  to  hold  the  Turk  in  subjection  is 
hardly  practicable  and  "who  in  this  war-wear,v  age  wants  to 
try  to  conquer  Asia  Elinor  by  invasion  on  such  a  scale  as  that? 
Who  could  supply  the  troops  or  who  maintain  them?"  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  saj-s  The  Continent,  that  in  this  last  out- 
break not  all  the  shame  of  blood  is  0:1  the  Moslem  side. 

"Truth  is  that  the  opportunity  to  do  tlio  right  thing  went 
by  several  years  ago.  Had  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  only 
recognized  the  ob\'ious  principle  that  the  Turks  have  a  right 
to  govern  themselves  but  cannot  be  trusted  to  govern  anybody 
else,  territories  could  have  been  delimited  to  afford  separate 
domiciles  for  each  of  these  three  incompatible  peoples — Arme- 
nians, Greeks  and  Turks.  Either  in  the  Caucasus  or  in  S>Tia. 
the  Armenians  could  have  been  placed  in  a  restricted  area  of 
asylum  from  which  their  enemies  could  have  been  excluded, 
and  an  international  volunteer  force  could  have  been  recruited 
from  Europe  and  America  to  guard  the  borders  of  the  country 
under  the  supervision  of  an  American  board  of  control.  Such 
an  asylum  the  Turks  would  have  let  alone;  but  it  is  useless  to 
believe  they  will  let  alone  any  community  of  Armenians  located 
within  their  own  territory — or  that  any  external  power  can  pro- 
tect Armenians  thus  situated. 

"And  although  the  time  is  past  when  the  solution  thus  indi- 
cated can  be  easily  applied,  it  seems  clear  still  that  the  only 
practicable  plan  for  the  pre  ?nt  emergency  is  some  scheme  of 
evacuation  which  will  take  all  Armenians  and  other  Cluistians 
t)ff  Turkish  ground.  To  work  for  this  is  much  more  rational  and 
much  more  Christian  too  than  to  stand  on  the  street  corners 
and  pray  for  vengeance.  Even  for  the  sake  of  freeing  the  Arme- 
nians, Christendom  cannot  enslave  the  Turks." 
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LKAN  JMC'TUIiES  FOR  CLEAN  I'KOl'LE,  '  is  tho 
slogan  of  a  religious  publication  which  has  entered 
the  motion-picture  field  to  provide  educational  and 
religious  reels  for  S'chool  and  cliurch,  and  which  has  already 
arranged  to  release  a  $8,000,000  film  to  the  160,000  Protestant 
churches  in  the  country.  It  was  the  pronounced  failure  of  the 
commercial  motion-picture  interests,  says  Graham  Patterson, 
l)uhlisher,  which  prompted  the  Christian  Herald  to  embark  on 
the  venture  which,  we  are  told,  is  likely  to  have  far-reaching 
effects.  The  new  organization  is  called  the  Christian  Herald 
Motion-Picture  Bureau,  and  it  is  associated  with  the  National 
Non- Theatrical  Motion  Pictures.  The  bureau  is  now  ready, 
we  are  told,  to  distribute  films  of  a  picture  taken  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  in  which  10,000  people  are  said  to  have  taken  part, 
and  it  has  in  addition  1,300  other  subjects,  all  of  which  have 
been  approved  as  fit  for  church  or  school. 

The  field  for  the  new  enterprise,  believe  its  promoters,  has 
long  lain  fallow,  and  is  fully  ready  for  cultivation.  To-daj-, 
writes  Charles  Johnson  Post  in  the  Christian  Herald,  an  estimate 
places  the  motion-picture  industry  attendance  at  something  like 
20,000,000  people  a  week — the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  in  a  little  more  than  a  month.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
no  industry  a*t  all;  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
the  countr.y,  with  an  income  of  something  like  eight  hundred 
miUion  dollars  a  week.  Yet,  says  the  writer,  "to-day  the  mo- 
tion-pictui-e  industry  is  in  a  desperate  condition  as  it  staggers 
under  expenses  and  suspicions  and  a  disorganization  aftd  reck- 
lessness that  beggars  imagination.  Think  of  a  business  ter- 
rorizexl  and  terrified  by  its  own  incapacity  and.  yet  into  which 
one-fifth  of  the  entii-e  population  of  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  pay  tribute  each  week."  For  the  present  outcry  against  them 
and  for  the  censorship  fastened  on  the  industry  in  many  States 
the  motion-picture  "magnates,"  says  Mr.  Post,  are  themselves 
to  blame.  "  They  fed  the  public  with  such  trash — and  the  better 
ones  competed  in  the  market  with  their  own  trash,  too,  until 
there   was  an   irresistible  demand   by  public   sentiment  for  a 


AS  MOSES  MIGHT  HAVE  LOOKED 
When  he  descended  from  Mount  Sinai  with  the  Ten  Commandments 


Illustrations  by  couitesy  of  the  Cliristiaii  Heiald  Motion-Pictui  e  Bureau. 

PREPARING   TO   LEAVE   THE   HOUSE   OF   BONDAGE. 
A  scene  from  Exodus,  in  a  film  for  tlie  Christian  Herald  Motion- Pictm'e  Bureau 


censorship  law.  And  despite  the  tremendous  power  that  Hes 
in  motion  pictures  to  reach  the  entire  population  and  to  affect 
public  opinion — a  power  that  was  urgently  used  against  censor- 
ship laws  in  every  State  where  they  appeared — yet  the  public 


opinion  was  more  powerful  and  censorship  was  widely  estab- 
lished."   Without  cultural  consciousness  and  without  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  finer  things  of  the  creative  imagination,  continues 
Mr.  Post  in    his    indictment,   the    motion-picture 
industry  has  depended  on  cheap,  unsavory  romance 
for  its  pictures: 

"And  there  has  grown  up  a  tradition  in  the 
motion-picture  field — a  tradition  that  bars  religious 
pictures.  Think  of  such  a  tradition,  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, in  an  industry  to  which  twenty  milHon  people 
a  week  pay  tribute!  There  are  over  forty  million 
registered  members  of  various  churches  in  the 
United  States  and  all  of  them  Christian  \vith  the 
exception  of  the  Jewish  synagogues.  And  the 
World  Almanac  for  1922  gives  the  total  Jewish  con- 
gregations as  but  357,000  out  of  the  more  than  forty 
million.  One  would  imagine  that  with  a  specific 
audience  of  forty  milHon  church  members  a  pic- 
ture Avith  a  rehgious  theme  might  be  worth  while 
even  considered  purely  as  a  business  move.  On 
the  contrary  a  religious  picture — one  with  a  religious 
theme — is  taboo. 

"'Not  interested  in  a  picture  with  a  religious 
subject,'  says  one  big  motion-picture  producer. 

"'No  need  to  talk  about  the  subject,  we  don't 
want  it,'  says  another. 

"'The  public  don't  want  a  religious  picture,'  e.x- 
plains  a  third — all  leading  producing  organiza- 
tions.     Or  with  a  religious  theme.' 

'"Don't  you  think  an  audience  of  forty  million 
people — all  members  of  Christian  churches — might 
be  interested? '  was  asked. 
"'They  come  to  our  theaters  anyTvay — we  don't  need  to  make 
a  picture  for  them,'  was  the  answer 


"Is  it  the  answer?' 


After  some  weeks  of  investigation  the   promoters  of  the 


new 
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enterprise  think  this  is  not  the  answer,  and  they  have  laid 
down  their  challenge  -n-ith  an  organization  which  they  saj' 
has  already  received  appro^■al  and  offers  of  support.  As  to  the 
pictures  to  be  offered,  Rae  D.  Henkle,  managing  editor,  writes 
in  The  Christian  Herald: 

"Every  single  foot  of  film  that  is  distributed  through  the 
Christian  Herald  Motion-Picture  Bureau  will  be  inspected  and 
stamped  with  the  guaranty  of  The  Christian  Herald  that  it  con- 
forms to  the  highest  standards  of  morals  and  good  taste.  A 
library  of  unusual  excellence  has  been  formed  and  additional 
subjects  are  being  constantly  added  to  it.  Far-reaching  plans 
for  the  production  of  pictures  of  unusual  artistic  merit  with 
missionary  backgrounds  are  being  formulated,  but  the  output 
will  include  all  classes  of  film.  There  are  Bible  stories,  travel 
reels,  comedies,  and  dramas  with  clean,  wholesome  stories  for 
entertainment,  natural-history  subjects,  camping,  hunting,  and 
fishing  pictures,  explora- 
tion, and  everything  else 
that  would  go  to  make 
a  diversified  entertain- 
ment for  a  mid-week 
evening  or  to  provide  the 
illustration  for  a  Sunday 
evening  lecture. 

"  The  Christian  Herald 
believes  the  Church  is 
entitled  to  consideration 
in  the  making  and 
marketing  of  motion  pic- 
tures. It  believes  the 
motion-picture  industry 
is  making  a  big  mistake 
in  refusing  to  have  busi- 
ness relations  with  the 
rehgious  and  educational 
institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Church  and 
the  school,  next  to  the 
home,  have  more  to  do 
with  molding  the  Uves  of 
young  people  than  any 
other  factors  in  our  na- 
tional life.  On  them 
rests  American  culture. 
On  them  rests  the  moral 
growth  of  the  generation. 
The     almost     universal 

attendance  at  motion-picture  theaters  makes  the  film  an  extremely 
important  influence  that  must  be  taken  from  commercial  hands 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  devoted  and  consecrated  men 
who  will  use  it  for  the  highest  purposes." 

It  is  e\'ident,  says  the  Dayton  News,  that  the  church  is  waking 
up  to  the  necessity  for  utihzation  of  the  motion-picture  industry 
as  an  aid  to  church  development.  "We  may  yet  see  the  time 
when  sermons  will  be  illustrated  and  when  the  Sunday-school 
lesson  will  be  brought  before  the  younger  generation  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  young  people  actually  crave  attendance  upon 
the  Sabbath  morning  program."  But  it  is  a  reflection  on  the 
movie  industry,  beheves  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  that  the 
new  enterprise  "should  originate  with  outside  interests  and 
should  be  financed  with  outside  capital."  However,  the  com- 
mercial exhibitor  has  "a  kick  coming,"  says  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  "if  church  and  school  are  permitted  by  producers  to 
encroach  extensively  on  his  natural  field  of  entertainment  and 
amusement."  There  ought  to  be  a  big  enough  field  for  pro- 
ducers who  would  cater  only  to  school  and  church  needs  and 
for  those  who  cater  only  to  commercial  entertainers,  but 

"One  thing  is  certain:  If  the  theater  owners  hope  to  maintain 
their  position,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  carrj-  out  the  pi-o- 
gram  announced  by  Will  II.  Hays — the  program  of  making  com- 
mercial pictures  clean,  wholesome,  and  reasonably  educative. 
Indeed,  if  this  program  be  adhered  to  in  good  faitli,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  the  pictures  designed  specially  for  church 
and  school  would  serve  to  whet  appetites  for  high-class  films  of 
the  purely  commercial  type.  In  that  case  there  would  be  little 
incentive  for  school  and  church  to  invade  the  recognized  field  of 
the  theater  owner." 


WHEN   "THE  WINDOWS  OF  HEAVEN  WERE  OPENED." 
A  realistic  scene  depicting  the  great  tragedy  of  the  deluge  overwhelming  the  world 


AMNESTY  FOR  THE    TALKERS" 

TALKATIVE  .OIERICAXS  can  hardly  be  rated  a.-? 
dangerous  as  German  spies,  yet  seventy-six  "con- 
versationalists" are  still  in  jail,  while  the  German  spies 
have  long  ago  been  released  and  sent  back  home.  Also,  it  is 
generally  noted,  the  United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the  nations 
engaged  in  the  World  War  which  has  not  declared  a  general 
amnesty  for  its  pohtical  war  prisoners.  WHierefore  some  rehgious 
and  secular  editors  complain  of  what  they  term  the  manifest  in- 
justice of  this  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  de- 
mand the  immediate  release  of  those  now  immured  for  "talking 
too  much."  Keeping  these  people  in  prison  this  long,  sav's  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Post,  "has  long  been  a  mixture  of  cruelty  and 
folly  unparalleled  in  American  history."     The  act  under  which 

thej-  were  convicted  was 
a  war-time  act  which 
suspended  some  of  the 
ordinary  rights  of  an 
American  citizen  under 
the  Constitution,  notes 
The  Christian  Century 
(Undenominational), "yet 
every  one  of  them  has 
been  legallj'  cleared  of  aH 
the  preposterous  charges 
made  against  them  by 
war-time  hysteria."  It 
is  observed  that  the 
question  of  release  is 
comphcated  by  the  fact 
that  the  prisoners  "will 
not  abjure  theu-  opinions, 
nor  leave  the  organiza- 
tion in  which  they  have 
suffered  so  much,"  but, 
in  view  of  the  release  of 
the  German  spies,  the 
deduction  seems  to  The 
Christian  Century  to  be 
that  "it  is  a  smaller  offense  to  blow  up  a  bridge  in  war-time 
than  to  make  a  speech  expressing  unpopular  opinions."  The 
President,  we  are  told,  is  minded  to  turn  the  prisoners  loose, 
and  will  doubtless  do  so  "if  supported  adequately  bj'  intelligent 
public  opinion." 

Without  criticizing  in  any  waj'  President  Harding's  stand  on 
the  question.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  reraa,rks:  "It  is 
true  that  the  men  in  question  hold  radical  social  and  industrial 
views,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  their  continued  im- 
prisonment. If  some  of  them  have  a  bad  record,  aside  from 
their  poUtical  offenses,  the  charges  against  them  should,  in  all 
fairness,  be  brought  out  into  the  open  that  they  may  be  further 
convicted  or  released  according  to  the  findings."  The  world, 
warns  The  Monitor,  is  in  great  need  of  more  charity,  and 

"America  is  no  exception  to  this  general  statement.  .  .  . 
Holding  nearly  100  men  prisoners  four  years  after  the  cause  of 
their  incarceration  has  ceased  to  operate  does  not  militate  for 
that  overlooking  of  war-time  animosities  and  antagonisms  w'hich 
is  so  vitally  necessary  to-day.  If,  then,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  of  helping  to  heal  the  acerbities  of  war-time  agonies,  it 
must  surely  be  the  consensus  of  many  liberal  American  thiuk- 
ers  that  these  'pohtical'  prisoners  should  be  released." 

The  President,  we  are  reminded,  has  told  a  delegation 
representing  several  great  civic,  religious,  and  labor  bodies  that 
he  would  liberate  all  pri-soners  who  had  not  advocated  the  over- 
throw of  the  Goverivment  by  force,  and  Zions  Herald 
(Methodist)  beheves:  "It  is  possible  that  his  promise  will  be 
carried  out  much  earlier  if  he  is  given  a  reasonable  degree  of 
moral  support.    Release  the  war  prisoners." 
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PH  Campbci  I  Com  I 

CAMDEN,  N.J.  U.S.A. 


Muscle-makers! 

Only  the  plumpest,  meatiest  beans  are  selected — 
those  richest  in  food  value.  Beans  that  build  strong, 
lusty  bodies  and  give  the  most  substantial  nourishment. 
Then  we  slow-cook  them  until  they  are  so  thoroughly 
digestible  that  they  agree  with  everybody.  In  fact 
they  are  so  tasty  and  so  filling  that  you  will  have  them 
often  as  the  main  dish  of  the  meal — and  save  money! 

12  cents  a  can 
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CURRENT    -     POETRY 
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I  nsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


IRISH  melody  has  long  derived  inspira- 
tion from  the  struggle  for  Irish  freedom, 
and  so.  in  no  less  degree,  has  Irish  verse. 
Not  unnaturally,  this  continues,  and  the 
Netr  Witness  (London)  brings  us  a  ringing 
poem: 

TO  LENNOX  ROBINSON 
By  Conal  O'Riordax 

You  and  I.  Lennox,  arc  both  Cork  men. 
And  yon  are  come  of  the  conquering  race 
That  drove  my  fathers  from  out  tlieir  place. 
In  that  golden  age  of  the  Lord  knows  when: 
But  it's  little  we  reck  of  the  days  gone  by 
And  the  foolish  fights  of  u  thousand  year: 
And  I  have  no  qtiarrel  with  you.  my  dear; 
For  we  botli  are  lovers  of  Liberty. 

But  L  your  elder,  coimsel  you  now 
f  And  1  am  not  one  on  whom  fate  ha.s  smiled) 
Not  to  .shrink  from  blood  with  the  fear  of  a  child. 
But  to  smile  on  life  with  undarkened  brow. 
Though  our  rebel  friends  have  tiu-ned  the  hand 
Against  the  men  who  made  Ireland  free: 
Though  they  sJew^  the  righteous  hideously, 
They  cannot  slay  their  Motherland. 

Happy  is  Collins,  dead  in  pride. 
Ay!  though  his  brother  struck  him  down. 
With  the  senseless  blow  of  a  murderous  clo'wn 
Whose  name  is  the  shame  of  the  coimtryside. 
Happy  is  Colhns.  slain  so  young 
In  that  -nindy  gap  in  the  hiUs  that  gave 
The  babe  his  breath,  and  the  hero  his  grave 
And  hLs  song  with  Cuchiilainn's  to  be  sung. 
And  happier  is  Ireland  bloodily  free. 
Than  sunk  in  a  slave's  prosperity. 

Of  latt  we  reprinted  Wilfrid  Thorley's 
charming  "Ricordo  di  Roma,"  and  now, 
in  a  new  volume  of  '"Selected  Poems," 
comes  a  sheaf  of  Italian  memories — 

RICORDI 

Bv    I-ArJtKNCK     BlVYOX 

(){a  to\MC.  of  a  tower,  whit«! 
In  the  warm  Italian  night. 
Of  ,i  tr«wcr  thai  shines  and  springs 
I  dream,  and  of  (uir  delight: 

f)f  dov<'s.  of  a  hundred  wings 
Swe»'ping  in  sound  that  sings 
I'ast  our  faces,  and  wid(! 
Keturning  in  tremulous  rings: 

(>T  a  window  on  .\rnf)  side. 
Sun-warm  when  the  rain  has  dried 
On  the  roofs,  and  from  far  below 
The  clear  street-cries  are  cried: 

or  a  certain  court  we  know 
And  love's  and  sorrow's  throe 
In  marbles  of  mighty  limb; 
.\nd  the  beat  of  our  hearts  aglow: 

f  )f  water  whispering  dim 
To  a  porphyry  basin's  rim; 
Of  flowers  on  a  windy  wall 
Richly  tossing,  I  dream. 

And  of  white  towas  nestling  small 
Upon  Apennine.  with  a  tall 
Tower  in  the  sun.set  air 
Sounding  soft  vesper-call: 

And  of  ^'olt'.en  morning  bare 

On  Lucca  roofs,  and  fair 

Blue  hills,  and  scent  that  shook 

From  blos.soming  chestnuts,  where 

Red  ramparts  overlook 
Hot  meadow  and  leafy  nook. 
And  girls  with  laughing  eyes 
Beat  clothes  in  a  glittering  brook: 

And  of  magic-builded  skies 
Upon  still  lagoons:  and  wise 
Padua's  pillared  street 
In  the  charm  of  a  day  that  dies: 


Of  olive-shade  in  the  heat 
Of  a  lone,  cool,  rocky  seat 
On  an  island  beach,  and  bright 
Fresh  ripples  about  our  feet ; 

Of  mountains  in   vast   moon-light, 
Of  rivers  in  rushing  flight. 
Of  gardens  of  green  retreat 
I  dream,  and  of  our  delight. 

The  master  of  paradox — and  most 
astonishing  of  essajists — carries  paradox 
even  into  his  verses  for  the  English  Renew, 
thereby  identifying  himself  so  clearly  that 
we  might  almost  erase  his  signature  from 

THE  MYTH  OF  ARTHUR" 

By  (i.  K.  Chestf.rton' 

O  learned  man  who  never  learned  to  learn. 

'   .Save  to  deduce,  by  timid  steps  and  small. 

I   From  towering  smoke  that  fire  can  never  burn 
And  from  tall  tales  that  men  were  never  tall. 
Say,  have  you  thought  what  manner  of  man  it  is 
Of  whom  men  say  "He  could  strike  giants  down'".' 
Or  what  strong  memories  over  time's  abyss 
Bore  up  the  pomp  of  Camelot  and  the  crown: 
And  why  one  banner  all  the  background  fills 
Beyond  the  pageants  of  so  many  spears. 
And  by  what  witchery  in  the  western  liills 
A  tlirone  stands  empty  for  a  thousand  years; 
Who  hold,  i.ilieeding  this  immense  impact, 
Immortal  story  for  a  mortal  sin: 
Lest  human  fable  touch  liistoric  fact. 
Chase  myths  Uke  moths,  and  fight  them  with  a 

pin — 
Take  comfort ;  rest — there  needs  not  tliis  ado. 
You  shaU  not  be  a  Myth.  I  promise  you. 

There  are  poems  so  hum.an  and  so 
reflective  of  experience  that  one  wonders, 
sometimes,  how  a  few  brief  lint's  can  reveal 
so  much — for  example,  when  one  oj)ens 
Poetry  for  October  and  reads 

THE  VISIT 

By    .Ai.ink    Krr.MKK 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  come." 

Let  me  stay,  let  me  stay — 

1  would  not  go  home. 

l^et  me  r(.si  in  your  kindness. 

Your  bles.sed  blindness, 

For  a  night  and  a  day. 

Your  swe<'t   incurious  eyes 

Would  widen  in  sharp  surpri.se 

If  you  knew  how  under  my  breath 

1  pray,  "Let  me  sleep  to  death — 

O  God.  let  me  never  go  home!" 

But  I  speak  through  the  fragrant  gloom 

Of  your  hushed  and  decorous  room: 

"Yes,  I  am  glad  I  have  come.  " 

A\  "arrangement  in  white,"  as  Whistler 
might  have  called  it,  is  the  work  of  a 
lyricist  writing  in  th<'  Westminster  Gazette, 
which  brings  us 

VTHITENESS 

By  Lsobel  Hvme 

The  little  betrothed  has  wasHed  her  linen — 

And  hung  it  out  to  dry; 
It  pufTs  and  blows  into  mists  and  cloudlets 

I'nder  the  April  sky. 

Her  arms  are  wliite  as  the  white  pear-blossom — 

Her  throat  is  as  white  as  may; 
And  her  heart,  like  a  song  on  a  sunny  morning. 

Newborn  and  sweet  as  they. 

She  will  walk  in  white  to  church  on  Sunday 
Through  orchards  where  birds  sing: 

And  the  bridegrf)om.  taking  her  home  at  evening — 
Will  think  he  weds  the  Spring. 


•Again,  there  is  material  for  very  mo\in'? 
fiction,  one  can  not  but  feel,  in  the  sonnet 
\sTitten  for  Contemporary  Verse,  and  bearing 
the  eloquent  title, 

HARVEST 
By  Robert  Haven  ScHAtJFFLER 

They  heard  that  she  was  d>ing.  and  they  came. 
The  reticent  New  England  village  folk. 
And  wrestled  with  their  tongues  and,  stam- 
mering, spoke 

Their  very  hearts,  torn  betwixt  love  and  shame. 

The  wheehn-ight  brought  a  crock  of  flowe.-s  aflame 
And.  with  moLst  eyes,  said:  "Madim.  ef  a  stroke 
O'  the  axe  could  save  ye — (and  this  ain't  no 
joke) — 

I'd  cut  my  right  hand  off  to  do  that  .same!" 

■Wlien  her  white  soul  had  sped  the  fisherman  rowed 
A  fare  of  fish — his  parting  gift — a-shore. 

And  choked,  and  .simply  said:    ' I  never  knowed 
No  one  I  like;l  so  well  as  her  afore." 

And   the  charwoman  sobl)ed:      "  'Twas  me  she 
I  showed 

How  not  to  be  down-hearted  any  more." 

With  deUghtful  simphcity,  the  poet  of 
"Acanthus  and  Wild  Grape"  takes  us 
behind  the  scenes,  so  to  speak,  and  shows 
us  how  the  "maker  of  httle  songs"  regards 
his  art: 

I  MADE  A  LITTLE  SONG 

By  F.  O.  Call 

I  made  a  little  song  to-day. 

And  then  I  wandered  down  Broadway, 

And  saw  the  strange  mad  people  run 

And  dance  about  me  in  the  sun. 

«Jr  dive  into  the  Underground 

Like  rabbits  frightened   by  the  sound 

Of  their  own  .scampering  through  the  gras.s; 

I  watched  a  thousand  people  pass. 

But  not  a  one  did  I  hear  say — 

I  made  a  little  song  to-day. 

I  made  a  little  song  to-day. 

It  sang  iM'side  me  all  the  way 

Until  1  reached  the  low<'r  town. 

Where  crowds  went  siu-ging  up  and  down. 

Their  eyes  were  hard  and  faces  white. 

Hut  some  of  them  looked  glad  and  bright. 

Because  the  Bulls — or  was  it  Bears? — 

Had  brought  them  gold  for  worthless  shares; 

But  I  was  hajipier  than  they; — 

1  made  a  little  song  to-day. 

Reviving  an  ancient  literary  form — the 
epigram,  it  was  called  in  the  days  of  its 
glory — a  modern  humorist  enlivens  his 
colunm  in  the  New  York  Tribune  with 
several  amusing  experiments,  from  which 
we  select  the  following 

SKETCHES 

By  Don  Marquis 

-v  certain  critic  enters 
He  comes!  the  tables  whisper,   rustle,  stir; 
Waiters  grow  anxious,  favorites  stretch  and  purr, 
lie  sits!  the  reverent  room  relaxes  then — 
The  Age  of  Little  Kings  has  come  again! 

advice  to  a  jealous  actress 
Less  thunder.  Sweet,  more  lightning  in  your  storm! 
Malice,  to  slay,  must  still  have  poise  and  form. 
True  artists.  Sweet,  in  such  affairs  as  this, 
Drui;  with  a  smile  and  poison  with  a  kiss. 

A  celebrity 
Why  do  you  wear  that  mien  of  modesty"? — 
You  know  we  know  you  are  not  such  as  we! 

to  another  lady 
Men  like  the  glitter  of  your  jeweled  wit — 
Even  those  who  know  where  you  have  stolen  it. 
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In  letters  of  smoke 


IN  a  suburb  of  a  certain  large  city,  two 
manufacturers  who  are  warm  friends 
live  side  by  side.  One  of  them  has 
advertised  his  product  to  the  public  for 
many  years;  the  other  has  just  begun 
to  advertise  a  new  product. 

Not  long  ago,  while  they  were  read- 
ing their  newspapers  on  the  way  to 
the  city  in  the  morning,  the  man  who 
has  advertised  for  many  years  turned 
to  his  friend  and  said: — 

"I  have  just  been  reading  here  about 
a  device  which  makes  it  possible  for  an 
airplane  to  write  across  the  sky  in  letters 
of  smoke.  It  reminds  me  of  something 
I  want  to  tell  you — something  that  I 
consider  the  most  important  lesson  that 
an  advertiser  has  to  learn. 

"When  you  and  I  have  as  many  as 
four  or  five  urgent  things  to  do  in  a  day 
we  write  them  down — we  don't  trust 
ourselves  to  remember  them — the 
human  memory  is  too  frail  a  vessel. 

"By  the  same  token,  it  is  hard  enough 
for  the  public  to  remember  the  products 
that  are  advertised  now — advertised 
regularly,  month  in  and  month  out — 


without  remembering  the  ones  that 
appear  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  a  little  while  and  then  step  out  of 
the  picture. 

"From  what  I  know  of  your  proposi- 
tion, you  ought  to  be  a  highly  success- 
ful advertiser.  In  fact,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  so  successful — and  some  day 
business  will  seem  to  come  so  easily — 
that  you  may  forget  the  part  that  adver- 
tising plays  in  making  it  come  easily. 
You  may  get  the  idea,  as  others  have, 
that  you  can  stop  your  advertising — or 
cut  it  to  a  shadow  of  itself — and  never 
miss  it. 

"But  the  public  memory  is  no  better 
than  your  own,  or  my  own.  It  must  be 
jogged  continually.  If  the  time  arrives 
when  you  think  you  can  forget  the  public 
and  not  be  forgotten  yourself — put 
away  the  temptation.  It  is  the  law  in 
advertising,  as  in  everything  else,  that 
permanent  success  requires  permanent 
effort.  If  you  try  to  dodge  that  law, 
as  sure  as  you  are  here  you  will  find 
that  your  name  and  your  fame  are 
written  in  letters  of  smoke." 


N.    W.    A  YE  R    &    SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 


New  York 


Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cleveland 


Chicago 
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ihat  rierinan-speakinp  huyers  took  SU  per  cent,  of  the  German 
paper  marks  houpht  for  America. 

.  Easy  money!  The  lure  of  speculation  made  successful  busi- 
ness men  in  America  get  (Jerman  paper  marks  quick,  paying  big 
premiums,  fearing  they  would  be  too  late  for  the  great  garnering 
of  dream  profits.  Right  after  the  signing  of  the  Versailles  Peace 
Treaty  in  July.  1919.  they  paid  for  German  paper  marks  as  high 
as  half  their  par  price.  24  cents,  which  the  paper  mark  com- 
manded before  the  war.  They  paid  more  than  paper  marks  were 
S':'.lling  for  in  Germanx  s  neighbor  countries.  This  easy-money 
mirage  made  millions  of  Americans,  men  of  large  salaries,  take 
their  savings  out  of  the  banks  and  buy  Germany's  paper  promises. 
It  emptied  the  little  iron  safes  in  100.000  cupboards.  It  sent 
millions  of  dollars  in  Liberty  bonds  to  market  here  to  get  money 
to  invest  in  Germany's  paper  marks.  And  it  still  is  taking  its 
toll — in  pennies  to-day  where  it  was  SIO  bills  yesterday. 

Germany  sold  her  paper  money  not  at  home  to  the  loyal  and 
those  familiar  "with  that  financial  medium.  She  sold  it  abroad. 
She  sold  it  where  it  never  had  been  seen  before  except  in  the 
hands  of  tourists — in  America.  She  sold  it  so  fast  that  the  out- 
.side  Avorld  took  all  she  printed 
during  one  period  of  months. 
February  to  July.  1921.  At 
the  same  time  the  mad  millions 
of  foreign  Iniyers  ])ulled  out  of 
Germany  billions  of  marks 
which  had  circulated  there. 
This  was  bwause  the  Govern- 
ment printing-presses  could  not 
supply  the  denuind  abroad, 
from  America  and  elsewhere. 

Only  a  few  liankers  bought 
them. 

A  star  of  the  screen,  a  man, 
bought  a  million  paper  marks 
in  New  York  early  in  the 
market  and  paid  a  high  price 
for   them.     He  has  them  still. 

A  Germanic  American  banker 
in  a  Western  city  holds  3.5.000,- 
000  paper  mark  currency  bank- 
notes, his  own.  Ex  erj-  big  gam- 
bler in  foreign  exchange  has 
tried  everything  short  of  safe- 
bloxsing  and  a  stick-up  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  l>orrow  them 
for  speculation  purposes.  They 
have  not  stirred  from  the  bank 
vaults.  The  big  Imyers  were 
the  first  to  })uy.  paid  the  top 
prices  and  are  holding  on  the 
most  tightly. 

Human  greed  never  before  betrayed  so  many  millions  of  men 
of  all  grades  of  intelligence  and  prosixrity  into  such  a  Ira]), 
plastered  all  o\er  with  the  Avarnings  of  common  sense  and  iMisi- 
ness  experience.  Even  lierlin  weakly  Avliispered  a  warning  to  the 
banking  world.  The  riot  of  speculation  in  her  ])aper  money  was 
Certain  to  have  its  aftermath  of  excessi\c  inflation  in  which  she 
tof»  should  suffer. 

German  paper  mark  banknotes  are  more  plentiful  than  cigar- 
store  coupons  everywhere.  The  children  use  th<'m  for  toy  money. 
Pushcart  men  sell  them  for  a  few  pennies  a  bundle  in  the  munici- 
pal open  markets.  Peddlers  hawk  them  in  Wall  Street,  on  Park 
Kow  and  in  the  night  life  districts  of  Broadway.  Cigar  stores 
give  them  as  premiums,  and  thriftily  too.  because  they  can  be 
bought  ten  marks  for  a  cent  and  the  cigar-store  coupon  that  is 
not  worth  onc^fourth  of  a  cent  in  trade  is  taboo.  The  (lernmn 
paper  money  is  an  aristocrat  among  paupers  because  the  Aus- 
trian kronen  and  the  Soxiet  ruble  come  in  millions  for  a  quarter. 

The  buyers  of  the  tremendous  number  of  marks  sold  in  tliis 
country  have  never  "squealed,"  notes  the  writer:  that  is  to  .'^ay 
they  have  never  thrown  their  J>illions  of  marks  on  the  market. 
Some  still  beliexe  that  the  mark  will  go  up  again.  From  cor- 
respondents throughout  the  United  States,  we  are  told: 

The  Willi  I  has  received  estimates  of  a  total  purchase  of  45,- 
(XXJ.tXlO.OOO  paper  marks.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  remains  in  possession  of  the  purchasers. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  Thr  World's  canvass  of  the  big  cities 
out.side  Kew  York  is  the  ])()sitive  refusal  of  banking  men  in  Bos- 
ton to  tell  anything  about  what  the  Yankee  metropolis  did  to 
itself  in  buying  the  paper  money  of  the  late  enemy.  Another 
city,  full  of  bankers  which  certainly  handled  bales  of  paper 
marks  and  still  has  them,  is  Milwaukee.  The  bankers  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  it.  ^lilwaukee.  one  admittt'd.  bought  twice 
as  many  Cierman  paper  marks  as  the  added  totals  of  St.  Louis 


••TR.\PT  BY   THE  TIDE.  ' 


In  spite  of  rnginecrins  the  greatest  financial  biiblile  in  history,  fiy 
xvliich  Ani<-ri<"<i  alono  has  lost  iiearb  $1,000,000,000,  (ifrmany.  s,.y 
financial  experts,  can  hardly  save  herself  from  the  flood  (;f  j);:p(T 
marks  with  which  she  mulcted  other  nations. 

— Rrynolfis'x  Xriispaprr  'I.f)ndon). 


and  Cincinnati.  Many  of  her  big  brewers  bought  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  paper  marks  each. 

California  was  an  enormous  buyer  of  marks  and  is  one  of  the 
biggest  losers  of  all  the  States,  according  to  The  World's  reports. 

Brokers  trading  in  German  marks  opened  ofl&ces  all  over  the 
United  States.  They  hired  hordes  of  clerks  who  spoke  German 
and  had  them  telephone  to  everj-  subscriber  in  the  directorj' 
whose  name  was  suggestive  of  the  Teutonic.  Lists  of  chili  mem- 
berships known  to  the  Germanic,  of  similarly  identified  corpora- 
tion stockholders,  gymnasiums,  singing  societies,  even  of  church 
memberships,  were  "rented"  from  office  to  office  at  high 
premiums. 

Some  foreign  exchange  speciaUsts  thought  they  had  the  game 
beaten,  says  the  writer.     The  storj-  goes  that : 

One  of  them  who  buys  millions  in  foreign  exchange  ever>'  day 
and  sells  it.  usually  at  a  profit  the  same  day,  says  he  put  several 
thousand  dollars  into  paper  marks,  doubled  his  money,  bought 
Berlin  bank  shares  at  200  and  sold  them  at  600,  cashed  in,  sold 

paper  marks  at  2  cents,  doubled 
his  money,  bought  a  German 
estate  at  the  price  of  a  toy 
house,  sold  it  at  a  profit,  and 
had  then  quadrupled  his  in- 
vestment. 

A  bad  investment  took  one- 
third  of  his  doubled  and  re- 
doubled capital  in  paper  marks, 
and  he  decided  to  cash  in. 
He  griimed  in  admitting  that 
he  had  just  50  per  cent,  of  his 
original  investment  when  it 
was  transformed  into  dollars 
again. 

Exen  Germany  has  not 
really  profited,  bj'  and  large, 
by  the  wide  outside  sale  and 
subsequent  debasement  of  her 
currency.  The  World  includes 
this  observation  in  a  rexaew  of 
the  situation,  entitled  "The 
Bubble  of  the  German  Mark." 
According  to  this  general  edi- 
torial xiew: 


The  storj'  of  the  German- 
mark  enize  is  a  story  of  how 
])rejudiee  and  ])ro])agaiida  eaii 
mislead  millions  of  people. 
Those  who  bought  German  marks  were  the  peojjh'  who  believed 
the  buncombe  that  was  current  uj)  to  a  year  or  so  ago  to  the 
effect  that  CJermany  was  untouched  by  the  war,  that  German 
industry  was  more  efficient  than  ever,  that  the  n^parations 
pa.Miients  were  feasible.  They  have  since  learned,  to  their  cost 
—a  cost  of  some  §tHK),(K)(),(M)0  according  to  The  World's 
estimate — that  none  of  these  glib  statements  was  tnie. 

Beliex  ing  that  the  mark  would  soon  go  ba<'k  to  par,  speculators 
the  Avorld  ovi  r  began  soon  after  the  Armistice  to  buy  marks. 
The  more  the  mark  fell  the  more  they  bought.  This  continued 
until  about  the  middle  of  last  year.  The  effect  of  this  buxnng 
was  to  put  at  the  di.sposal  of  Germany  gold  x  ariously  estimated  at 
between  one  and  txvo  billion  dollars.  This  gold  was  used  to 
finance  German  im]>orls  of  food  and  raw  materials.  That  is  to 
say,  CJerniany  t  xjxirted  paper  marks  and  in  exchange  imported 
goods.  One  effect,  therefore,  of  the  speculation  was  to  keep  the 
German  mark  from  shooting  the  chutes.  The  speculators  by 
their  buying  introduced  a  certain  temporary  stability  into 
German  currency. 

About  the  jniddle  of  last  year,  however,  Germany  had  to  begin 
making  cash  reparations  payments.  At  the  same  time  the  true 
financial  position  of  CJermany  dawned  upon  the  chief  speculators 
all  oxer  the  world.  Thej-  saw  that  fhe  mark  would  not  go  back 
to  par,  but  must  under  the  inexorable  conditions  go  down  further 
and  further.  Then  came,  naturally,  a  panic  to  sell  marks  before 
they  lost  more  of  their  value. 

It  is  mistake  to  think  that  anj'  one  except  a  handful  of  very 
nimble  traders  has  been  a  permanent  gainer  by  the  whole 
business.  Germany  may  have  got  out  of  it  txvo  years'  artificial 
respite.  But  the  net  effect  was  to  make  the  inevitable  crash 
worse  when  it  finally  came.  For  these  two  years  haxe  been 
years  of  economic  deterioration  in  all  of  Central  Europe,  and  the 
financial  catastrophe  is  harder  to  deal  with  because  the  economic 
disease  has  eaten  deeper.  The  gold  which  the  mark  speculators 
threw  into  Germany  was  thrown  into  a  bottomless  pit. 
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Cranking  a  car 


3-Point  Superiority 


"No  business  for  a  lady'' 

— or  a  man  either  for  that  matter.  And  in  tight  places — on  lonely  roads  or 
traffic-jammed  streets — safety  itself  demands  the  never- failing,  dependable 
power  of  a  Philco  Battery. 

That's  why  thousands  of  motorists  today  are  replacing  the  ordinary  bat- 
teries that  "came  with  their  cars,"  with  long-life,  power-packed  Philco  Bat- 
teries. 

The  Philco  Battery  is  chock  full  of  pent-up  power,  fairly  itching  to  crank 
the  stiffest  engine;  to  place  a  hot,  fat  spark  on  the  tip  of  each  plug;  to  project 
a  flood  of  white  light  through  the  lamps;  to  put  the  voice  of  authority  in  the 
horn. 


1.  The  Fanious  Diamond-Grid 

— the  diagonally  braced  frame  of  a 
Philco  plate.  Built  like  a  bridge. 
Can't  buckle — can't  warp —  can't 
short-circuit.  Double  latticed  to 
lock  active  material  (power-pro- 
ducing chemical)  on  the  plates. 
Longer  life.     Higher  efficiency. 

2.  The  Philco  Slotted  Rubber 
Retainer  —a  slotted  sheet  of  hard 
rubber.  Retains  the  solids  on  the 
plates  but  gives  free  passage  to  the 
current  and  electrolyte.  Prevents 
plate  disintegration.  Prolongs 
battery  life  41  per  cent. 

3.  The  Ouarter-Sawed  Hard- 
Wood  Separator — made  only  from 
giant  trees  1000  years  old;  quarter- 
sawed  to  produce  alternating  hard 
and  soft  grains.  Hard  grains  for 
perfect  insulation  of  plates.  Soft 
grains  for  perfect  circulation  of 
acid  and  current — quick  delivery 
of  power.  Another  big  reason  why 
Philco  is  the  battery  for  your  car. 


LOOK      FOR     THIS     SIGN 

of  better  battery  service.     Over  5000 
stations — all  over  the  United  States. 


Then  why  worry  along  with  just  an  ordinary  battery?  Put  a  long-life 
Philco  in  your  car  NOW  and  avoid  needless  trduble  and  expense.  Its  first 
cost  will  be  no  more — and  you'll  be  amazed  how  much  less  it  costs  you  per 
month  of  service. 

The  Philco  Slotted- Retainer  Battery,  with  its  famous  diamond- grid  plates, 
is  guaranteed  for  two  years — both  by  maker  and  dealer.  But  Philco  Batteries 
usually  far  outlast  their  guarantees. 

Philco  Battery  Service  Stations  specialize  in  long-life  for  batteries.  No 
matter  what  make  of  battery  is  now  in  your  car,  a  Philco  Battery  Man  will 
help  you  keep  it  going,  for  the  longest  possible  time. 

RADIO  DEALERS— Philco  Drynamic  Radio  "A"  and  "B"  Bat- 
teries let  you  into  the  battery  business  on  a  package-goods  basis,  be- 
cause they  are  shipped  to  you  charged  but  absolutely  dry.  To 
make  ready  for  use,  just  add  conveniently  bottled  Philco  electrolyte. 
No  charging  equipment.  No  acid  sloppage.  No  batteries  going  bad 
in  stock.  Your  customers  are  sure  to  get  fresh,  full-powered  batteries. 
Wire  or  write  for  details. 

Philadelphia    Storage    Battery    Company,    Philadelphia 

The  famous  Philco  Slotted-Retainer  Battery  is  the  Standard  for  electric  passenger  cars 
and  trucks,  mine  locomotives  and  other  high-powered,  heavy-duty  battery  service. 
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^uYe  sure  of 
HOT  WATER 

w////?flPittSburgr 


Opening  any  hot 
water  faucet 
lights  the  heat- 
ing flame.  Clos- 
ing the  faucet 
extinguishes  it. 
iVo  limit  on 
quantity  —  use 
all  you  like. 


THE  very  act  of  turning  on 
the  water  lights  the  heating 
flame  inside  the  Pittsburg 
heater.  Water  heats  instantly 
as  it  flows  pure  and  fresh 
through  the  copper  coils.  Clean 
hot  water  is  always  ready  in  any 
quantity,  day  or  night.  No  rust 
or  sediment. 

The  Pittsburg  heats  just  the 
amount  you  want — one  gallon  or 
a  thousand — then  it  turns  out 
the  heating  flame.  Not  a  foot  of 
gas  is  ever  wasted.  Thermostatic 
action  prevents  overheating.  It 
is  economical.  You  can  afford 
one.  Your  home  will  be  worth 
more  because  you  have  it. 

Pittsburg 

AUTOMATIC    GAS  ^^ 

WATER    HEATERS 

One  of  the  eighteen  sizes  of 
Pittsburg  heaters  is  just  right 
for  your  home.  Tell  us  how 
many  people  in  your  family  and 
how  many  hot  water  faucets  in 
your  home,  and  we  will  recom- 
mend the  size  you  need,  and 
send  you  free  an  interesting 
book  called  "The  Well  Managed 
Home." 

Look  up  the  Pittsburg  dealer 
in  your  town.  It  may  be  the  lo- 
cal gas  company  or  a  pi-ominent 
plumber,  who  can  show  you  a 
Pittsburg  in  action  and  explain 
the  easy  terms  on  which  you  can 
buy  one  with  only  a  little  cash. 
Or  write  direct  to  us. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  Pittsburg 

PITTSBURG  WATER  HEATER  CO. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


21,  1922 
OPELOUSAS'  RECORD-AGED  PEDESTRIAN,  LOVER,  AND 

PHILOSOPHER 


ANOTHER  British  misapprehension  has 
'  been  cleared  up  by  the  penetrating 
Ught  of  truth.  The  London  humorous 
paper,  Punch,  in  a  recent  issue  contained 
the  following  obserAation,  quoted  in  The 
Digest  for  September  23d: 

An  American  who  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  motorist  in  the  world  is  a  hundred 
and  eleven.  The  odds  are  increasingly 
against  anything  like  that  age  being  at- 
tained by  a  pedestrian. 

This  apparent  reflection  on  the  possible 
age  of  our  pedestrians  caught  the  eye  of 
Orin  Jacob,  of  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  a  citj' 
where  they  not  long  ago  celebrated  a  "Ford 
Day"  that  attracted  attention  all  over  the 
State,  and  where  they  are  planning  a  Cot- 
ton Carnival  of  even  greater  UveUness  for 
October  25th.  The  "Ford  Day,"  which 
incidentally  produced  and  made  famous 
a  one-hundred-and-eleven-year-old  pedes- 
trian and  his  "flapper"  daughter  of  92, 
appears,  to  have  been  a  highly  note- 
worthy affair  in  itself.  The  New  Orleans 
Item,  which  presents  pages  of  pictures 
of  the  celebration,  notes  that  the  town,  the 
parish  seat  of  St.  Landry,  "turned  itself 
over  to  such  a  holiday  as  only  the  joyous 
revelers  of  South  Louisiana  really  know 
how  to  have."  Prizes  for  the  prettiest 
girls,  for  the  best  decorated  fli\-vers,  for  the 
luckiest  contestants,  for  the  worst-looking 
Lizzie,  for  the  oldest  couple  in  the  oldest 
tin  tonneau,  were  offered  and  awarded 
by  the  merchants  of  Opelousas.  "It  is  all 
so  doggone  much  fun  that  it  was  much  too 
good  to  keep  exclusively  for  St.  Landry 
parish,"  concludes  The  Item. 

The  Item  is  also  responsible  for  an  ac- 
count of  Auguste  Jeansonne,  of  Opelousas, 
a  man  who  rides  in  a  buggj'when  he  doesn't 
walk  and  may  therefore  be  classed  as  a 
pedestrian,  and  of  his  daughter,  ]Mrs. 
Jean  Baptiste  Fruge,  92  years  old.  The 
New  Orleans  paper  modestly  claims  for  ^Mr. 
Jeansonne  the  title  of  the  oldest  man  in 
Louisiana.  According  to  Air.  Jeansonne, 
the  reason  he  has  stretched  his  allotted 
three  score  years  and  ten  into  five  score 
and  eleven  "is  because  he  never  drinks 
whisky,  has  never  used  to])acco  and  has 
loved  long  and  often."  Stanley  Chsby 
Arthur,  who  teUs  tlie  old  man's  story, 
proceeds  to  this  effect: 

Not  only  did  Auguste  Jeansonne  bring 
his  111  years  with  him  to  the  famous 
Opelousas  "Ford  Day"  celebration,  but  he 
brought  his  spry  little  daughter  of  92  to 
take  i)art  in  the  fcsti\'iti('s. 

And  tills  Avas  not  because  Gran'jjero 
Auguste  is  a  flivver  hound.  leather,  if  the 
truth  be  known,  the  centenarian  sjiys,  good 
as  a  Ford  is,  that  a  horse  and  buggy  is  bet- 
ter and  more  to  his  liking.  His  presence  at 
the  Opelousas  homage  to  the  lowly  "road 
house"  was  merely  for  the  i)uri)ose  of 
demonstrating  to  the  general  public  how 
old  and  hearty  they  grow  in  the  imperial 
])arish  of  St.  Landry,  for,  to  all  intents  and 
I)urposes,  Auguste  Jeansonne  has  never 
been  outside  its  boundaries. 
,       They  were  pathetic  figures,  this  ancient 


father  and  his  ancient  daughter.  True, 
they  were  a  sensation,  a  curiosity,  but  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  so  many  youths 
and  maidens,  they  seemed  pathetically  out 
of  the  picture.  They  were  induced  to  sit 
in  a  Ford  of  ancient  Aintage,  a  1908  fliA-A-er, 
that  by  contrast  seemed  ridiculously  young, 
while  they  had  their  pictures  taken. 

Seated  in  low  rockers  in  a  near-by  home, 
where  ancient  portraits  looked  down  from 
peeling  walls,  the  two  seemed  to  be  in  their 
proper  setting  and  it  was  here,  bj'  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter,  that  their  simple  stories 
were  learned. 

Not  a  word  of  English  does  Auguste 
Jeansonne  speak.  Nor  does  his  daughter 
Celenia,  Airs.  .Jean  Baptiste  Fruge,  speak 
anything  but  French. 

A  razor  has  performed  its  almost  daily 
duties  on  the  cheeks  and  lips  and  chin  of 
the  centenarian  for  almost  a  hundred  years. 
He  has  ncA'er  worn  a  beard  or  mustache,  he 
declares,  and  his  thin  face  presents  true 
patrician  lines  and  seams. 

"Why  no  beard?"  I  asked  him,  Ada  the 
interpreter. 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  watery  eyes 
that  were  once  deep  blue  and  the  thin  lips 
drew  back  in  a  smile  of  utmost  good  nature. 
He  spoke  rapidly  and  in  a  low  voice,  for 
there  were  a  number  of  women  present. 
The  man  who  transferred  French  into 
EngUsh  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
heartily  and  it  was  moments  before  I 
could  join  in  the  merriment. 

"He  says  that  in  his  experience  the  girls 
do  not  like  Avhiskers,  and  that  he  has  al- 
ways made  it  a  practise  to  please  the  ladies. 
Ea'cu  now,  at  his  age  he  beUcAes  in  keeping 
up  this  attractiAe  appearance." 

Gran'pere  Jeansonne  was  born  in  the 
country  betAveen  Ville  Platte  and  Opelousas, 
aU  of  Avhich  Avas  knoAvn  as  St.  Alartiti  parish 
for  many  years.  He  is  positiAe  of  one  thing 
and  that  is  he  was  born  in  the  month  of 
April  and  while  he  and  a  number  of  his 
children  haA-e  decided  that  he  is  now  111 
years  old,  his  daughter  is  positiA^e  he  is  115 
and  she  sticks  to  it  for  she  has  a  number 
of  figures  to  back  up  her  statement. 

"You  haA^e  been  married  how  many 
times?"  he  was  asked. 

"Une,  deux,  trois,  quatre,"  he  answered, 
the  smile  still  on  his  thin  lips. 

"And  how  many  children?"  He  mused 
thoughtfully  and  turned  to  his  daughter 
Celenia.  They  exchanged  a  number  of 
words  in  their  tongue  and  the  tAvo  decided 
that  he  had  16  children  that  lived  and  10 
that  died  Avhile  Aoung. 

"HoAv  many  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandcliildn^u  haA'e  you?" 

He  thrcAV  up  his  hands  in  a  token  of 
surrender  Avhen  this  question  was  made 
plain.  He  Avas  i)()sitive  that  he  had  a  "grand 
famille"  and  t4iat  he  Avas  "a  grandfather 
four  times  "  Avhich  makes  him  a  great-great- 
great-grandfather,  but  most  of  his  de- 
scendants are  scattered  OAer  the  country 
and  track  of  all  of  them  has  been  lost. 

He  Avas  marri«>d  the  first  time  Avhen  he 
was  IS.  At  that  time  he  led  before  the 
priest,  pretty  Hyacinthe  Meoline.  It  was 
from  this  marriage,  Avheu  he  Avas  19,  that 
his  first  child  c<ime.  She  Avas  Celenia,  the 
same  Avrinklcd-faced,  bent  old  Avoman  of  92 
Avho  Silt  beside  him  Saturday.  Came  other 
children  to  bless  the  union  and  his  first 
Avife  dii'd.  Then  Jie  and  Helen  Fiugierwere 
united  in  holy  wedlock  and  the  family  grew. 

Again  came  the  separation  of  the  graA'e 
between  Auguste  Jeansonne  and  the  Avife 
of  his  bosom  which  Avas  followed  in  due 
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The  Strangest  Court  in  the  World 


—  wAere  Laws  are  Visible 


HOW  astonished  you  ate  the  first  time  you  look 
through  trial  lenses  at  the  eye  testing  chart. 
Have  your  eyes  been  fooling  you  for  years?  Eagerly 
you  watch  the  difference  the  chart  assumes  as  each 
lens  is  changed.  Step  by  step  the  lenses  search 
out  the  most  microscopic  faults  in  your  eyes. 

Then  the  right  combination  is  reached.  Objects 
stand  out  as  never  before.  Things  are  sparklingly 
clear,  intensely  carved.  Now  the  world  looks  spirited, 
beautiful,  brilliantly  real.  Could  you  ever  return 
to  the  old  dull  appearance  of  things? 

This  is  a  thrilling  personal  experience  that  19,000 
people  are  having  every  day  with  Wellsworth  trial 
lenses.  The  slightest  defect  in  one  lens  would  cause 
hundreds  of  mistakes.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  error 
must  be  excluded? 

So  that  precious  eyes  may  be  tested  accurately, 
each  new  lens  must  5tand  trial  three  times  before 
three  Master  Lenses  known  to  be  perfect.  In  all 
over  600  Master  Lenses  sit  in  judgment  in  this 
crystal  court. 

Even  beyond  this,  Wellsworth  Scientists  maintain 
a  "High  Court  of  Precision"  where  a  lens  may  be 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Master  Set.  This  im- 
pressive trial  takes  place  in  a  darkened  room.    A 


peculiar  light  from  a  vacuum  tube  flutters  behind 
a  screen.  As  the  doubtful  lens  comes  into  contact 
with  the  Supreme  Lens,  all  at  once,  and  mysteriously, 
circles  of  soft  light  spring  forth.  If  the  two  lenses 
differ  by  1/100,000  of  an  inch  a  tell-tale  ring  of 
light  appears;,  if  3/100,000  of  an  inch  three  rings 
appear.  The  inconceivably  small  error  shines  out 
unmistakably. 

No  human  court  is  this.  The  trial  and  verdict 
are  swift  and  final,  for  this  is  the  "Court  of  Physics." 
Its  rigid  laws  are  made  visibUy  and  the  Supreme 
Lens  is  a  perfect  judge. 

Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  Wells- 
worth Trial  Lenses  were  long  ago  adopted  through- 
out the  world  as  the  ultimate  of  accuracy. 

'Thirty  years  ago,  George  W.  Wells  realized  that 
such  precision,  uncalled  for  in  other  products,  was 
needed  by  every  optical  specialist  when  searching 
out  faults  in  his  patients'  eyes.  He  often  said  to 
those  who  are  today  carrying  out  his  inspiring 
project:  "Our  responsibility  is  great.  Only  through 
our  devotion  to  scientific  study  and  invention  can 
eyesight  specialists  obtain  the  accurate  equipment 
and  the  quality  of  glasses  they  need  in  order  to 
make  imperfect  eyes  see  perfectly." 


American  Optical  Company  Southbridge  Mass  USA 


WELLSWORTH  1^ 

CLASSES  ^'^ 


oAll  that  Science  can  give-, 
all  that  Q/irtistry  can  add 
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PERSONAL  GLIAIPSES 

Continued 


Use  O  €te 

The  aCedar  Polish  Way 


Wet  a 
piece  ol 
cheese 
cloth 
with 


Polish    with    a   dry   cloth.      The    Result:    a 
sparkling  bright,  hard,  dry  lustre 

'* Cleans  as  It  Polishes'* 

30c  to  $3.00  sizes— All  Dealers 

Your  perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded 

Channell  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago 

Toronto    -    London    -    Paris    ■    T^ape  Town 


course  of  time  l)y  another  wedding.     We 
are  informed: 

Her  first  name  was  Louise,  that  is  all 
that  the  matrimonial  hero  can  remember  of 
her.  It  was  a  childless  marriage,  therefore 
not  a  happy  one,  for  him.  One  day,  as  he 
described  it,  Louise  left  the  house  and 
went  her  waj-  and  he  went  in  an  opposite 
direction  and  they  never  met  again. 

"What  did  I  do?"  Gran'pere  Auguste 
shrugged  his  thin  shoulders.  "I  did  noth- 
ing. After  awhile  she  did  not  come  back 
and  a  lot  of  the  girls  were  after  me  to  marrj- 
them,  so  I  got  tired  and  I  marrj-  Rosine 
Badeaux.  Ah,  but  she  was  a  good 
wife.  By  her,  monsieur,  i  have  me  11 
fine  children,  and  if  she  not  die  I  would 
have  had  more.  It  is  a  fine  thing  this 
having  of  children.  It  is  what  man  and 
woman  are  put  on  this  world  fori" 

The  old  gentleman  mused  awhile  in 
silence.  Suddenly  he  spoke  up  and  wa^ed  a 
forefinger.  There  was  a  gleam  of  the  past  in 
his  faded  blue  watery  eyes.  Pleasures  of 
j-ears  ago  were  crowding  his  memorj". 

"I  never  worried  me  about  the  women, 
monsieur,"  he  said.  "I  could  always  find 
one.  They  were  anxious  to  marry  me.  I 
have  always  been  poor  but  I  have  never 
worried  about  haAing  mj-  pleasures.  I  was 
a  ladies'  man  when  I  was  young  and  I  was 
a  ladies'  man  up  to  the  time  I  fell  from  mj- 
horse,  13  years  ago,  when  I  was  98,  and 
broke  both  my  legs.  Since  that  time  I  have 
had  to  go  about  on  crutches.  It  was  only 
then  that  I  lost  my  gallant  appearance.  But 
my  spirit,  my'spirit,  by  Gar,  I  have  him  yet !" 

And  the  flash  iu  his  eye  meant  just  that 
....  old  as  he  was! 

"Wiat  do  you  think  of  the  girls  of  to- 
day— the  girls  with  the  bobbed  hair,  the 
short  skirts  and  the  apphed  complexions? 
How  do  they  compare  ^-ith  the  girls  of 
5'esterday?  "  The  reporter  put  the  question. 
As  for  the  old  man: 

"Pas  bon!"  he  answered  quickly,  then 
turned  to  two  members  of  the  flapper 
brigade  in  the  room  and  favored  them  with 
a  smile  and  a  wink.  "They  do  not  look  good 
fixed  that  way.  I  hke  the  hair  long,  I  like 
the  skirts  long,  I  hke  the  complexion  the 
sun  and  the  wind  puts  on  the  faces." 

Asked  to  be  precise  on  the  skirt  question 
Auguste  said  that  the  skirts  should  come 
just  above  the  ankle,  not  an  inch  more. 
"In  the  old  time  the  skirts  used  to  drag 
on  the  floor,"  he  said.  "But  that  was  too 
long  and  the  skirts  would  get  hooked  up  on 
something  and  for  a  girl's  skirt  to  get 
hooked  up  on  something  is  bad  for  her, 
.sometimes." 

Bobbed  hair  he  has  not  the  slightest  use 
for,  he  said.  A  woman  should  have  plentj' 
of  hair  to  do  up  on  her  head  for  she  is  never 
so  beautiful  as  when  her  lo\er  unpins  her 
tresses  and  lets  the  strands  tumble  about 
her  face  so  that  roguish  ej'es  gleam  through 
openings.  "That  is  how  the  hair  should  be," 
said]Gran'pere Auguste  Jeansonne,  aged  111. 

Opelousas  was  quite  dififerent  when  I 
first  saw  it,"  he  said.  "I  walked  over  here 
from  Ville  Platte  when  I  was  a  young  num. 
I  came  here  to  go  to  the  church  that  Sunday 
because  a  pretty  girl  asked  me  to  come. 
My  father  would  not  let  me  have  a  horse 
to  ride  so  1  walked.  There  was  about  ten 
houses  here  beside  the  church  and  I 
remember  the  road  was  very  dusty.  It  is 
much  different  to-day." 


Asked  to  give  ad^^ce,  to  those  wanting  it, 
on  how  to  Uve  to  be  111  years  old,  this  is 
what  Auguste  Jeansorme  said: 

"Do  not  eat  too  much  meat.  Milk  i> 
good  and  so  is  gumbo.  Eat  plenty  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  salads,  tomatoes,  but  heavy 
vegetables  such  as  beans  are  not  good  for 
longe\ity;  plenty  of  hard  work  out  of  doors 
and  drip  coffee  whenever  you  want  a  cup. 

"When  j'ou  drink,  drink  water.  Water 
and  plenty  of  it.  Do  not  drink  ice-water — 
it  is  very  bad.  Do  not  drink  rain-water,  it  is 
not  as  good  as  some  imagine  it  is.  Drink 
well-water — it  comes  from  where  water  is 
supposed   to   come  .  .  .  the  ground. 

"Do  this  and  you  will  Uve  to  be  130 
years  old." 

Asked  if  he  beheved  in  prohibition, 
Auguste  Jeansonne  said  he  most  em- 
phatically did.  "I  am  sure  I  would  not 
have  Uved  as  long  as  I  ha^-e  had  I  drank 
whiskj'.  I  only  took  one  or  two  drinks  of 
Uquor  in  all  mj-  life,  and  that  was  when  I 
was  a  very  young  man  and  here  in  this 
country  we  made  ^ery  fine  wines  and 
drinks  with  lots  of  alcohol. 

"But  whiskj'  is  not  good  for  a  man.  He 
can  not  work  hard.  He  can  not  think  the 
right  thoughts.  He  can  not  act  the  right 
acts.  It  robs  him  of  his  duties  to  his  wife. 
Whiskj-  is  bad  and  I  am  glad  the  govern- 
ment is  forbidding  it. 

"In  my  family  we  know  how  bad  whis- 
ky is.  ;My  mother  she  Uved  until  she  was 
104  j-ears  old.  That  is  a  good  age,  no?  But 
my  father,  what  happened  to  him?  He 
drank  whiskj-  and  it  kiUed  him  when  he 
was  70.  That  was  a  young  age  to  die.  Ah, 
monsieur,  j-ou  can  not  tell  me  about  those 
whiskj-!  That  one  instance  shows  the 
e\T.l  effects  of  this  drinking." 

Smoking  of  tobacco  also  came  under  the 
ban  of  Gran'pere  Jeansonne.  The  filthy 
weed  in  its  many  guises  has  never  touched 
Auguste's  Ups,  he  never  roUed  his  own,  in- 
haled the  aroma  of  a  rare  Habana,  or 
fastened  his  teeth  in  a  real  old-fashioned 
"chaw." 

Tobacco,  he  said  in  so  many  words,  is 
but  another  factor  in  robbing  a  man  of  his 
■vitality.  Liquor  and  tobacco,  said  Auguste 
Jeansonne,  in  the  light  of  his  111  years, 
have  done  more  to  make  unhappiness  in 
famiUes,  to  bring  husband  and  wife  to  the 
parting  point,  than  anything  else. 

"Tobacco  is  not  as  bad  as  whiskj'," 
he  admitted.  "Still  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do  to  be  a  good  home  man  and,  if  one  is 
befuddled  with  the  fumes  of  alcohol,  one 
fails.     It  is  best  not  to  use  tobacco." 

Work,  hard  work  and  lots  of  it;  work  in 
the  open — that's  the  formula  the  St. 
Landry  centenarian  beUeves  in.  Hard, 
hard  work  and  lots  of  children!  It  may 
not  make  him  wealthy,  he  admits,  but  he 
claims  it  does  make  him  healthy  and  \\-ise. 

Make  yourself  a  producer.  Create 
something.  There  is  nothing  nobler  than 
the  creation  of  children  to  live  after  you 
and  praise  your  name,  but  he  does  admit 
there  are  other  paths  of  labor  that  might  be 
followed — solely  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
one's  daily  bread. 

Take  Auguste  himself.  Throughout  the 
Louisiana  sugar-bowl,  so  I  am  told  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Auguste  Jeansonne 
himself,  his  chimneys  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  Whenever  there  was  a  chim- 
ney to  be  buiit  the  expert  was  caUed  in 
and  his  fame  as  a  mud-dauber  spread  as 
each  new  chimney  was  formed.  He  took 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  twigs,  dirt  and 
Spanish  moss  that  went  into  the  construc- 
tion. The  draughts  drew  perfectly,  the 
winds  never  blew  the  chimneys  down,  rains 
never  softened  them,  and  thej'  never  filled 
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Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rugs  have  long 
been  famous  for  the  rare  beauty  of  their  de- 
signs. But  the  six  new  patterns  shown  at  the 
left — creations  of  master  rug-designers — are, 
we  believe,  the  most  beautiful  Congoleum  pat- 
terns that  have  yet  appeared. 

Unequalled  beauty  is  but  one  of  the  many 
superiorities  of  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rugs. 
They  are  wonderfully  economical  and  durable. 
They  lie  flat  without  fastening.  They  are  very 
easy  to  clean — a  quick  light  mopping  being  all 
that  is  ever  required.  And  they  are  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 

Any  Congoleum  dealer  in  your  town  will 
gladly  show  you  these  six  new  designs,  as  well 
as  many  other  attractive  patterns  suitable  for 
every  room  in  the  house.  Look  for  the  Gold 
Seal  guarantee  which  is  pasted  on  the  face  of 
the  goods. 

Note  the  Very  Low  Prices 


6x9  ft.S  8.10 
T}4\  9  ft.  10.10 
9x9  ft.  12.15 
9  xlO>^ft.  14.15 
9    xl2     ft.    16.20 


The  rugs  illustrated 
are  made  only  in 
the  five  targe  sizes. 
The  smaller  rugs  are 
made  in  patterns  to 
harmonize  with  them. 


1^x3  ft.  $  .^0 
3  x3  fr.  1.00 
3  x4Kft.  1.50 
3    x6     ft.   2.00 


Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  in  Canada  are  higher  than  those  quoted, 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia      New  York      Boston      Chicago      Kansas  City       Minneapolis 
Atlatiti  San  Francisco  Dallas  Pittsburgh  Montreal 


Gold  Seal 


Pattern  ^K&tSiJRii: 
No.i34 


Ai  iBt  can  use  only  too  colors  in  this  aJterHsemenl,  the  reproduclloris  aloce  do  not 
do  these  beautiful  rugs  fuli  justice.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  these  patterns  to  you 
and  you  alllfind  thai  thzu  ate  printed  In  from  six  to  tuxhe  colors. 


ONGOLEUM 

^RT-RUGS 


v^ 
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MHVW     REG.  IN  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Thermo 

KNITTED  ^ 

SPORT  COAT 


Guaranteed 
ALL  Virgin 

Wool 

$goo 

With  Belt 
73  cents  extra 


A     REAL     BARCAIN 

$6.00  buys  a  guaranteed  all  vir- 
gin wool  Thermo  Sport  Coat. 
These  coats  generally  wear  from 
three  to  five  years.  Where  can 
you  find  a  coat  that  equals  this  in 
guaranteed 
quality,  appear- 
ance and  value? 
We  know  of  no 
other  at  this 
price.  Can  be 
worn  under  your 
coat  —  warmth 
without  weight.  Made  in  attrac- 
tive heather  mixtures.  Also 
pinch  back  3  pocket  style  $8.50. 
Look  for  the  Thermo  hanger  in  the 
neck.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  us. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

349  Broadway       Dept.  D       New  York 


"From  Sheep's  BackToYours" 


For 

golf 

motoring 

outings 

tennis 

football 

hiking 

office  or 

home  wear 

GOINTOBUSINESS 

Specialty  Candy  Factory  '    in  ynur  community.      '^ 

thins.  Money-makintr  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 

Biff  Candy  Booklet  Free.    Write  f or  i  t  today.    Don't  put  it  ofT  I 

W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.J. 


for  Yourself 

Establish  and  oper- 
ate! a  "New  System 
We    furniih    every- 


rjfo»~-vr«s-*"y^ii 


HTsO 


Tfa/idsome  graceful 


CLAMPS 
anywhere 

A  clever  patented 

clamp    concealed   in 

the  basepullsout  and  holds 

ithe  lamp  rigidly  in  any 
position  on  any  object. 
And  shade  tilts  to  any 
angle.  Sold  in  5  beautiful 
finishes.  A 
highly  artistic 
lamp,  ideal  for 
bed,  piano,  sew- 
ing  machine, 
b»me  Lamp  table,  shaving, 
Minding  pjp  Vi.B.At.  in 
the  same  plant  with  the 
GREIST  and  WALLACE 
Lamps.  At  your  dealer's,  or  ^^ 

write  us. 

The  GreUl  Mf  j.  Co.,  Dtpl.  D.  New  Haren,  Conn. 


BKISZ  Products 


Juniorlite 

in 

Brushed 

Brass 

$e 
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the  rooms  with  smoke.  Auguste  sighed. 
He  says  the  art  of  building  a  first-class  mud 
chimney  is  disappearing. 

When,  told  that  every  man  had  a  motto 
in  life,  some  special  thought  that  guides 
him  through  the  years,  the  oldest  man  in 
Louisiana  nodded  eagerh\ 

"Whenever  j'ou  promise  anything  it  is  a 

I  debt,"  he  said,  leaning  forward  to  ascertain 
with  his  old  weak  ej'es  that  his  words  were  ] 
being   understood.       "Therefore,    being   a  i 
debt,  you  must  pay  it.    I  promised  to  come 
to  Opelousas  today.    I  am  not  as  young  as  i 

I  I  used  to  be,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  get 
about  since  I  broke  my  legs,  but  I  ha\'e 
made  the  promise  that  I  would  be  here — 

i  I  am  here." 

'  ^^^len  the  Ford  celebration  was  over, 
wlien  the  prize  offered  by  the  Trade  Ex- 
tension Bureau  had  been  given  over  to 
Auguste  Jeansonne  and  he  had  been  taken 
back  to  the  farm  of  his  2.5-year-old  son, 

I  Edouard  (no,  I  do  not  mean  his  grandson 

I  or  great-grandson),  \\^  the  fleet Fordroute, 
the  old  man  and  his  daughter  continued  to 
be  the  talk  of  the  unique  celebration. 

That  he  is  as  old  as  he  claims  to  be  goes 
without  question.  A  number  of  residents 
of  the  parish  \'i\'idly  remember  his  last 

I  marriage  41  years  ago,  when  Auguste  was 

I  70.  This  was  the  time  he  married  pink- 
cheeked  Rosine  Badeaux.  who  presented  him 
with  11  children,  Edouard  the  j-oungest 
son,  with  whom  he  now  Uves,  arriving 
when  his  father  was  86. 

Yes,  indeed,  they  do  live  long  in  St. 
LandrjM 

i  HONORS  FOR  THE  GENIUS  WHO    IN- 
VENTED  THE  "MARCEL  WAVE " 

IF  a  great  general  is  worthy  of  a  statue, 
why  should  not  the  inventor  of  an  arm 
for  beautj',  and  a  bread-winner  for  honest 
tradesmen,  be  accorded  similar  recogni- 
tion? Is  it  not  true  that  his  fame  is  more 
legitimate,  at  least,  than  that  of  anj-  inven- 
tor of  new  means  to  kill  his  fellow-men? 
The  barbers  of  France,  it  appears,  have 
asked  themselves  these  questions,  and  de- 
cided strongly  in  the  affirmative.  They 
recall  that  for  a  generation  the  esthetic 
sense  of  the  world  has  been  dehghted  bj' 
that  achievement  of  beauty,  science,  and 
art  known,  from  the  name  of  its  great  dis- 
coverer, as  "The  ISIareel  Wave."  The  so- 
called  "permanent  wave,"  it  is  true,  has 
lately  come  in  to  dispute  the  prestige  so 
long  enjoyed  by  Marcel  waving,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  those  "secondary  reasons" 
why  French  barbers  are  just  now  making  a 
particular  stir  over  the  great  Marcel  and 
his  justly  celebrated  wave.  Permanent 
waving  is  done  in  large  establishments,  and 
requires  expensive  and  complicated  ma- 
chinerj-,  whereas  craftsmen  cverj-where  can 
construct  the  variety  invented  by  Alarcel. 
Besides,  one  permanent  wave  lasts  six 
months,  during  which  time  its  possessor 
spends  nothing  with  the  barber.  At  any 
rate,  announces  a  writer  in  The  Manchester 
Guardian  Weekly,  of  Manchester,  England: 

In  gratitude  to  Marcel,  the  inventor  of 
the  sj'stera  of  waving  the  hair  which  has 


brought  fortune  to  hair-dressers  all  over  the 
world,  the  barbers  of  France,  in  their  cor- 
porations, have  raised  the  money  for  a 
great  week  of  celebrations  in  Paris,  and  in 
October  will  present  their  celebrated  feUow- 
craftsman  with  his  bust  done  by  a  fashion- 
able sculptor.  !Marcel  is  a  real  person,  and 
is  still  lining,  not  Uke  so  many  other  inven- 
tors, in  poverty',  but  the  proprietor  of  a 
huge  estate  and  the  historic  chateau  of 
Theil  in  the  department  of  L'Eure.  His 
seventieth  birthday  falls  this  month.  He 
has  the  health  to  enjoj-  his  riches,  and  is 
happily  married. 

He  was  born  in  1852,  his  father  being  a 
stonemason  in  the  tillage  of  ChaWgny. 
At  twelve  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  same  trade,  but,  being  far  from  strong, 
he  was  sent  to  the  ^^llage  barber  to  learn  a 
more  delicate  craft.  At  seventeen  his  mas- 
ter could  teach  him  no  more,  and  he  came 
to  Paris  to  seek  a  place.  He  was  dismissed 
for  awk«-ardness  from  his  first  situation, 
and  after  some  unsuccessful  efforts  to  find 
another  he  set  up  for  himself  in  a  little 
alley  in  the  slums  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  mother.  Lis 
father  ha^-ing  died.  Here  he  shaved  for 
twopence,  and  curled  the  young  coquettes 
of  the  district  on  party  nights  for  three- 
pence. His  mother  had  beautiful  hair,  and 
it  Avas  by  contemplation  of  her  naturally 
undulating  tresses,  separated  by  a  fine 
division  rather  to  the  side  of  the  head,  that 
^Marcel  had  the  idea  of  the  famous  wave. 
Girl  customers  used  to  ask  him  to  curl 
their  hair  as  his  mother's  was  done,  instead 
of  in  the  tiny  button  curls  which  at  that 
time  were  not  only  the  fashion  but  the  only 
knoASTi  method. 

History  is  vague  about  the  exact  date 
when  the  superb  and  audacious  idea  came 
into  his  head,  but  one  day  and  on  a  com- 
plaisant customer  he  tried  for  the  first  time 
(with  what  tremblings  only  a  barber  can 
imagine)  the  dcAice  of  holding  the  curling 
tongs  reversed,  which  imtil  that  time  no 
coiffeur  had  ever  dared  to  risk.  The  effect 
was  immediate;  the  young  customer  knew, 
with  awe,  that  her  wish  had  come  true  and 
that  her  hair  was  waved  like  Marcel's 
mother's.  It  can  not  be  said  that  she  or,  at 
auA-  rate,  her  friends  were  pleased.  The 
new  mode,  which  was  to  turn  the  heads  of 
fashion  over  the  whole  world,  was  dubbed 
by  the  neighbours  caniche — that  is,  i>oodle 
fashion.  A  year  followed  the  first  iMarcel 
wa\-e  without  any  one  coming  forward  to 
have  the  experiment  repeated,  and  during 
1875  only  one,  and  she  with  hair  so  stiff 
and  bushy  that  Marcel  himself  hesitated. 
Others  followed,  however,  for  this  tousle- 
headed  customer  was  but  an  actress,  tho 
a  petty  one,  appearing  nightly  in  the  music- 
hall  of  the  quarter.  But  for  long  Marcel 
was  obliged  to  wa\e  free  of  charge,  none 
being  willing  to  pay  for  what  was  consid- 
ered a  joke,  like  blacking  the  nose. 

In  1882,  however,  he  had  made  headway, 
clients  were  numerous  and  paying  in  the 
smaller  music-hall  world,  and  he  opened  a 
real  shop  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  Success 
after  so  long  dawdling  came  with  a  bound. 
No  fashion  ever  had  such  a  raging  appetite. 
His  shop  was  besieged  from  morning  to 
night,  and  every  day  brought  new  cus- 
tomers and  spread  farther  the  passion  for 
the  famous  wave.  Professional  beauties 
yielded  first,  and  from  their  world  the 
Marcel  wave  reached  that  of  rank  and 
fashion.  Melba  herself  was  one  of  the  first 
to  submit  to  the  operation.  The  new  mode 
became  almost  compulsorj'  for  the  stage. 

!Marcel  in  those  years  stedfastly  refused 
to  initiate  any  other  artist  into  his  secret. 
The  ante-room  of  his  shop  was  jammed, 
impatient  beauties  often  being  forced  to 
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What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Rind  of  Buildiog 

Type  of  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Small  buildings 

Slate  surfaced  roll 
roofing  oc  shingles 

Flexstone — red,  green, 
gray,  or  blue-black 

Dwellings 
$8.0O0-$7.000 

Slate  surfaced! 
,  shingles 
or  rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Flexstone — red.  green, 
gray,  or  bJue-black; 

rigid— ^ 

red,  brown  or  gray 

Dwellings 
$7,O0O-»25.00O 

Rigid  a<ibe^tos 
shingles 

Standard  or 
extra  thick — red, 
brown,  gray  or 
blended 

Dwellings 
$25,000  upwards 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Colorblende— five- 
tone,  brown  with  or 
without  red  or  gray 
accidentals 

Factories,  shops  and 
mills  —  Monitor  and 
Sawtooth  roofs* 

3  or  4-ply  ready 
roofing  or 
Built-up  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing  or  Built-up 
Roofing 

Flat  roofs — 
all  buildings* 

Built-up  roofing 

Johns-Manville  Asbes- 
tos Built-up  Hoofing 

Skeleton  frame 
buildings — 
standard  conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  with  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Skeleton  frame  build- 
ings— excessive  tem- 
perature  or  conden- 
sation conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Roofing 

and  Siding 

Only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  more 

for  the  protection  of  this  Asbestos  Shingle 


*A'o/«  — Industrial   buildings  call    for  expert  advice. 
J*,  roofing  expert  is  arailable  at  all  Johns-Manville  Branches. 


YOUR  roof  is  your  shelter. 
It  is  the  protective  armor 
between  your  hearth  and  the 
elements  without:  rain,  snow, 
cold,  wind — and  fire.  Would 
you  run  the  risk  of  a  roof-com- 
municated fire  to  save  the  few 
extra  dollars  that  will  bring  you 
the  security  of  asbestos? 

Johns-Manville  Flexstone 
Asbestos  Shingles  cost  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  more  per 
shingle  than  the  usual  slate- 
surfaced,  composition  shingle. 
On  the  average  house  the  differ- 
ence is  often  less  than  $25. 

See  what  you  get! 

Flexstone  Shingles  are  similar 
in  appearance  to  many  other 
slate-surfaced  roofings.  But  here 
the  similarity  ends.  Underneath 
the  embellishment  of  slate  sur- 
facing is  a  dense  layer  of  asbestos 
rock  fibre.  This  all-mineral  base 
not  only  keeps  the  shingles  from 
curling  but  it  renders  them   im- 


mune to  weather,   dry  rot,   and 
the  flying  spark  hazard. 

Flexstone  comes  in  single 
shingles,  in  four-shingle  strips  or 
in  roll  form — in  every  case  inex- 
pensive and  permanent.  And  you 
can  choose  from  four  artistic 
colors — red,  green,  light  gray  or 
blue-black. 

The  famous  blow-torch  test 

Flexstone,  as  well  as  all  other 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roof- 
ings (see  chart  at  left)  stands  up 
under  the  white-hot  flame  of  a 
plumber's  blow-torch — a  test  that 
often  reduces  the  average  com- 
position shingle  to  a  cinder. 

Peoplewho  havegone  through 
the  horrors  of  a  community  fire 
are  quick  to  buy  Asbestos  Roof- 
ing. But  the  time  to  act  is 
before  the  fire,  and  not  after. 

Send  for  our  booklet  on  Flex- 
stone Shingles  today,  or  inquire 
about  them  from  your  local 
roofing  dealer  or  builder. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,   Inc.,   Madison  Ave  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  56  Large  Cities 
For  Canadat   CAN.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO  .  Ltd..  Toronto 

Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles 
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4 Cruises  to  the        ^ 
5  Continent^ 

"  The  Besl  in  Tracel' 


Rio  Centennial  Cruise 

i.Includinfe  the  West  Indies) 
45  days  from  New  York  to  New 
York.  Feb  3.  1923  on  new  S.  S, 
"Reliance".  Visits  West  Indies, 
Panama,  South  America,  the  Expo- 
sition. Send  for  ship's  plan  and  rates 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 


Feb.  10,  '23 


s.s. 

"Rotterdam" 


A  delightful  Winter  Cruise  of  about 
two  months  on  the  famous  S.S.  "Rot- 
terdam". Visitinfe  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Corsica, 
Naples,  Athens,  Efeypt,  Holy  Land, 
Monte  Carlo  and  many  other  places 
$625  up — New  York  to  New  York 


2  Cruises  Round-the- World 

125  days  of  expertly  planned  travel. 
Visitinfe  Havana,  Panama,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Hawaii,  Japan  (14  days  , 
China,  Philippines, Zamboanfea,  Java 
i4day3  ,  India  21  days'.  New  S.S. 
"Resolute"  and  "Volendam"  Jan. 
9  and  16,  1923.  Rates  $1050  upwards 
U'rili!  for  the  Booklets  you  desire 

Raymond  &.Whitcomb  Co. 

22b  Beacon  Street,  Boston 

New  York     Chicago     Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Los  Anfeeles 


Points   Way  to   Profit 


KARDEX 


TOKAWAha>A.N.Y.    BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE    I 

lEE^'^'LITTLE  SHOE 

— has  this  message  for  you — 
slenderized  ankles  and  pretty 


ano 

Rfth/f\ieme'sBi^onleTipe 


"There  is  something 
fine  about  it 

S350andup  WM.DtMUTH&Co. 

a<  the  better 

smoke  shop.s  NEW  YORK 
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wait  all  day.  and  at  night  to  go  away  with- 
out being  able  to  get  near  the  master  bar- 
ber. Countesses,  marquises,  princesses 
carried  their  needlework  to  his  shop,  wait- 
ing for  the  chance  of  paying  ten,  fifteen 
pounds  for  the  priWIege  of  having  the  iron 
applied  before  the  others.  One  paid  £16 
for  the  only  time  Marcel  had  free,  and  had 
her  hair  wa^ed  at  six  in  the  morning.  Lady 
Lennox,  a  rich  English  milady,  paid  £40 
and  traveling  expenses  for  Marcel  to  go 
over  and  wave  her  tresses  in  London.  Imi- 
tators sprang  up  e\eryAvhere,  but  fashion 
refused  to  go  anyAvhere  but  to  the  authentic 
Marcel  himself.  He  was  put  in  comic 
songs,  caricatured  in  the  Gaulois  and 
the  Figaro,  and  figured  in  all  the  fashion- 
able revues  unth  his  bewitching  tongs. 

Suddenly,  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  in 
1897,  Marcel  showed  that  he  was  not  only  a 
genius  but  a  philosopher.  While  his  shop 
was  still  the  most  prosperous  and  paying 
affair  of  the  city,  he  put  up  his  shutters — 
almost  in  the  face  of  a  waiting  crowd — and 
retired  to  the  countrj-.  After  a  short  tour 
in  Greece  and  Italy  he  bought  the  chateau 
and  500  acres,  which  he  still  enjoys.  He 
spent  £40.000  on  it,  and  since  then  has 
lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  His 
invention,  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
others,  brought  other  fortunes,  renewed  the 
profits  of  hair-dressing,  Avhich  before  him 
had  begun  to  fall  low.  and  gave  an  excuse 
for  women  aU  over  the  world  to  visit  the 
barber. 


THE  PALLID.  PASSIVE  SULTAN  IN  THE 
NEAR  EASTERN  WHIRLPOOL 

SULTAN  ]MAHMED  VI,  who  conducts  a 
semblance  of  rule  in  Constantinople 
while  the  fate  of  Turkey  is  being  settled 
elsewhere,  thinks  that  the  rcAnval  through- 
out the  INIoslem  world  is  spiritual  rather 
than  temporal.  Wliatever  power  the  frail 
and  furtive  Sultan  of  Turkey  still  possesses 
is  spiritual,  for.  altho  surrounded  by 
foreigners  and  separated  from  the  powerful 
Turkish  leaders  who  are  settling  the  fate 
of  Turkey  in  Asia  ISIinor,  the  Moham- 
medan world  still  looks  to  the  Sultan  as  its 
spiritual  head.  This  situation  may  have 
something  to  do  with  his  opinion  that  the 
Turkish  revival  is  purelj'  an  affair  of  the 
spirit,  and  that,  in  his  own  words,  "Europe 
and  America  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it. 
It  does  not  menace  Western  civilization." 
The  Sultan  is  a  recluse.  To  arrange  an 
audience,  says  a  staff  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World  who  lately  interviewed 
him.  has  become  a  difficult  undertaking. 
We  are  giveij  this  ghmi)se  of  the  living 
arrangements  and  habits  of  the  Caliph  of 
the  Mo.slem  world: 

The  Sultan  Hacs  in  a  palace  known  as 
Doliua  Hagtche,  on  a  hill  above  the  Bos- 
porus. He  seldom  leaves  its  grounds.  His 
own  officials  find  it  difficult  to  see  him. 
And  as  for  foreigners,  since  tlie  publication 
of  the  Treaty  that  cut  Turkey  into  five 
parts  and  left  her- only  one  of  them,  the 
Sultan  has  withdraAvn  still  further  into  his 
.seclusion. 

Ne\'ertheless,  he  consented  to  receive 
me.  and  to  receive  me  in  the  holiest  of  all 


Moslem  places  and  at   the  holiest  of  all 

Moslem  hours — prayer-hour  in  a  mosque. 

I  am  told  that  for  a  foreigner  this  is  the 

first  time  the  present  Sultan  has  appointed 

j  such  a  rendezvous.    He  is  interested  in  the 

!  American   public.      "And    I   welcome    the 

fact  that  I  am  receiAing  you  in  a  mosque." 

he  told  me,   "because  it  Avill   tlirow  light 

]  upon  the  charge  that  the  Turks  are  fanatics 

in  all  that  concerns  their  religion." 

j       It  happened  to  be  a  mosque  because  the 

j  day  AA-as  Friday.     EAcr  since  the  days  of 

!  Bagdad's  glory  the  Caliph  of  the  Moslem 

world  has  gone  publicly  to  prayer  once  a 

Aveek,  on  Friday.     This  is  knoAvn  as  tht 

"Selamlik."     There  was  a  time  when  the 

Sultans  chose  a  new  mosque  for  the  cere- 

I  mony  CAery  week.      The  choice  is  wide. 

'  There  are  500  mosques  in  Constantinople. 

But  Abdul  Hamid,   A\'hose  stormy   rule 

!  came  to  an  end  in  1908,  and  who  feared 

assassination.  Aaried  the  formula  so  as  to 

permit  his  going  cAery  week  to  the  same 

mosque — and  that  inside  his  oavh  imperial 

gardens.      His    successors    haAC    followed 

this   example.     To   a   mosque   just    below 

the   Dolma  Bagtche  palace,    sheltered   by 

the   same    protecting    wall,    went    Sultan 

Mahmed    VI    at    high    noon    to-day    for 

prayer. 

The  Sultan  did  not  enter  the  public  room 
of  the  mosque.  He  went  into  his  oAvn 
"prayer  room,"  and  it  \Aas  there,  half-way 
through  the  ceremony,  tnat  the  corre- 
spondent interAaewed  him.  The  inter- 
viewer Avrites: 

Neither  from  any  picture  I  had  seen  of 
him  in  the  A\'indows  of  the  city's  shops,  nor 
from  any  preconceiAed  notion  of  what  a 
Sultan  ought  to  look  like,  had  I  formed  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  man  I  was  to  see. 

He  is  a  bent  man.  much  older  than  his 
pictures  suggest.  His  face  is  sallow — linea 
Avith  thread-like  creases  that  are  thickest 
at  the  outer  corners  of  a  pair  of  restless 
eyes.  As  he  talks  he  stops  to  catch  his 
breath  occasionally  in  short  half-exhausted 
gasps.     He  looks  tired,  amxious,  ill. 

He  was  standing  when  I  entered  the 
screened  chamber  of  the  mosque.  He 
AA'ore.  I  think,  the  plainest  costume  I  haAe 
ever  seen  upon  the  ruler  of  a  state.  It  Avas 
a  gray  alpaca  uniform,  cut  like  an  American 
cadet's — Avith  buttons  on  the  inside,  under- 
neath a  flap.  He  had  one  Turkish  Army 
decoration  at  his  throat,  dull  gold  epaulets 
on  his  shoulders;  but  the  only  spots  of 
color  in  his  costume  were  broad  red  trouser- 
stripes  and  a  broAvn  furry  fez  upon  his  head. 

He  shook  hands  with  me,  not  in  th' 
fashion  my  oAvn  idea  of  a  Sultan  Avould 
liaA'e  done  it.  and  put  me  in  a  chair.  Im- 
mediately, AATth  a  chamberlain  as  inter- 
preter, he  began  speaking.  He  leaned  for- 
ward as  he  talked.  When  a  word  wouldn't 
come  Avheu  he  Avanted  it,  he  reached  for  it 
in  the  air  with  a  forefinger  and  a  thumb. 

What  he  talked  about,  I  suppose,  was 
what  any  soAcreign  harassed  by  half  a 
dozen  different  difficulties  and  under  com- 
pulsion to  make  the  best  of  a  worst  that 
was  A'ery  bad  might  haAc  talked  about  to 
a  strange  reporter.  I  suggested  Aarious 
political  issues  in  the  Near  East.  Bui  the 
Sultan  did  not  talk  pohtics.  He  talked  of 
his  people  and  their  hopes — screened  there 
in  his  chamber  of  the  Dolma  Bagtche 
mosque  from  the  prayers  and  troops  and 
trumpets  all  about  him. 

For,  Avith  a  Greek  Army  posted  not 
many  miles  outside  his  capital,  and  Ital- 
ians. French  and  British  camping  on 
four-fifths  of  the  old  Turkish  Empire,  the 
Sultan  looks  out  from  Dolma  Bagtche  on 
a  Avorld  in  whirlpools. 


^ 
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On  which  side  will  you  stop? 

The  old,   old  question  of  Good  or  Bad — Right  or  Wrong 
— Certainty  or  Doubt — comes  up  every  time  you  stop  to. buy 
lubricating  oil. 
Here  are  two  common  ways  to  ask  for  oil, 


"GIVE   ME   A  QUART  OF  OIL" 
but  remember: 

J  9  out  of  10  lubricating  oils  are  mere  by» 
products  of  crude  oil  resulting  from  the 
manufacture  of  gasoline. 


"Oils"  vary  widely  in  quality,  character, 
and  body.  Of  20  "quarts  of  oil"  bought 
at  random  no  two  may  be  alike. 


A  given  oil  may  be  called  "Light"  by 
one  dealer  and  "Medium"  by  another. 
"Light",  "medium",  and  "heavy"  are 
uncertain  terms  at  best. 

"Quarts  of  oil"  are  often  cheap  products 
sold  at  quality  prices.  Thousands  of 
gallons  of  inferior  oil  are  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

At  least  50%  of  all  engine  troubles  are 
brought  on  by  incorrect  lubrication. 
Unsuitable  "oil"  causes  poor  compres- 
sion— wastes  gasoline — invites  wear  and 
noise — encourages  excessive  carbon  for- 
mation.. 


"GIVE  ME  A  CAN  OF  GARGOYLE 
MOBILOIL"  because: 

1  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufactured  by 
lubrication  specialists  from  crude  oils 
chosen  for  their  lubricating  qualities 
without  regard  to  their  yield  of  gasoline. 
A  vital  difference. 

2  The  absolute  uniformity  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  maintained  by  painstaking 
manufacture  and  some  30  separate  tests 
of  each  batch. 

•I  The  body  of  each  grade  of  Gargoyle 
A4obiloil  is  strictly  fixed.  Each  grade  is 
scientifically  correct  for  the  cars  for 
which  it  is  recommended. 

4  In  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  you  get  the  very 
highest  quality  oil  at  a  fair  price. 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  minimizes  repair  bills. 
When  used  according  to  the  Chart  you 
can  count  upon  full  compression — full 
mileage  from  gasoline — less  wear  and 
noise — and  the  greatest  obtainable  free- 
dom from  carbon. 


There  i,s  only  one  profitable 

thing    to    do    with    a    bad 

habit. 

Replace  it  with  a  good  one- 

Buy  Gargoyle  Mobiloil! 


"t'-i^ 


Warning:  Don't  be  misled  by  some  similar 
sounding  name.  Look  on  the  container  for 
the  correct  name  Modiloil  (not  Mobile) 
and  for  the  red  Gargoyle. 

Don't  believe  false  statements  that  some 
other  oil  is  identical  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made  only  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  in  its  own  refineries, 
and  is  never  sold  under  any  other  name. 


Mobiloil 


domestic  Branches: 

New  York  {Main  Office) 
Indianapolis 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 

Buffalo 

Rochester 


Philadelphia 
Pes  Moines 


Detroit        Pittsburgh 
Dallas         Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

(Ahhrcvuicd  EJi<»<nl 

THR   correct  grades  of  Gargoyle   Mobiloil   for 
engine  lubritJiion  of  both  p.ktscngcr  and  com- 
mercial cars  arc  specified  in  the  Chart  bcluw. 

A  means  Gargojic  Ntohiloil  "A" 
How  to  B  means  (iar^nylc  Mobrloil  "H" 

Read  the    BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BB" 
Chart:  E  means  CJargojlc  Mobiloil  "H'* 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
W'licre  different  grades  are  recomrncndcd  for  <  -nmcr 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  shrtuld 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  frcc/ing 
temperatures  may  be  e)(pcncnccd. 
This  Chart  of  Kecommendations  i%  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company''8  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 
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Arc! 

Arc  Are 

Aic^ 

Makes  of  Engines 

(reeommendatioiu  shown  separately  for  convenience) 


Angled  . 

Jfud... .. .(ModeU  OU.QII.TU, 

■     ....tModcU  RU.  WU)   . 

*■    All  Oihirt  Model. 

Cont;n<ntal . .  (Model  BS) 

.(ModeIB2)..... 

"  ..tModelT)  

•..AIIOiherModeh 

FalU  ....- 

<:  U  It  S.... .(Model  AA}..-.. 
....  All  Other  Modeh 

llcf.u^e^   ... 

tfeiM:hclU<;i.!IIm3n 

modeUJU.S.V«(  V,A1 

•'    .    All  Oilier  Modeh 

HinUey ; 

l.veoining. . 


Mid«eit....:.(ModeI4<M).... 
..(M.«lcl  405).... 
..All  Oi her  Model' 


Wcidely.. 

WitconMf) . . 


....AllOtbti  NluJcl- 
,  ..(Mod^UCU.DL 

EUfcFU) 

...AIIOthetModelsJ  A 


.^Mod.OiQL) 

■  All  Olfier  Model  j  A 


Transmission  and  DiiferenCial: 

For  Aelr  correct  lubrication,  uae  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C," 
**CC"  or  Mobilubricant  as  recomoetcnded  by  complete  Chart 
available  at  all  dealer*. 
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AI  RID  ^^'^  Valve 

RIDS  the  radiator  of  cold  air 
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With  inferior  air  valve  — 

507c  cloeeed  with  Ail- 


1 


With  AIRID  — 

loo%  filled  with  Steam 


The  small  thing  that  makes 

the  big  thing  better 

J\  CARBURETOR  is  a  little  thing,  yet  an  inadequate 
carburetor  is  a  menace  to  the  finest  car. 

An  air  valve  is  a  small  thing,  but  the  best  radiator 
cannot  function  properly  if  a  faulty  air  valve  keeps 
its  columns  clogged  with  cold  air. 

As  the  largest  manufacturers  of  radiators,  this  Company  is 
obligated  to  insure  the  best  possible  operation  of  its  product. 
To  this  end  the  Airid  Air- Valve  has  been  developed. 

The  Airid  Air- Valve  requires  no  adjustment.  It  cannot  leak; 
it  does  not  sputter;  it  allows  all  the  cold  air  to  escape  and 
closes  automatically  when  the  radiator  is  full  of  steam. 

The  price  is  low — $1.60 — in  order  that  every  radiator  may 
have  every  chance  for  perfect  service. 

Try  Airid  on  your  coldest  radiator — clip  the  coupon 


The  Airid  Air- Valve  is  on  sale  at 
$1.60  in  the  stores  of  Heating  Con- 
tractors and  Plumbers  everywhere. 
For  introductory  purposes  the  Amer- 
ican Radiator  Company  will  send 
one  valve  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the 


price.  Only  one  valve  will  be  sent  to 
any  one  address.    Try  this  one  on  • 

your  coldest  radiator ;  then  go  to  your     y 
dealer  for  the  rest.     Attach  .^ 

your  check  for  $1.60  to  the  / 

coupon  and  mail  today.  / 


/ 


/ 


MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 


/ 


-         AMERICAN 
/  RADIATOR 

/  COMPANY 

/  1807  Elmwood  Ave.. 

'    Dept.  S34.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  Amebjcak  Radiators  for  every  heating  need      / 


/ 


/        This  coupon,  with  ^i.6o,  will 
'       bring  youan  Airid  Air-Valve.  We 
/      are  willing  to  let  Airid  stand  or  fall 
/       by  what  it  will  do  for  the  coldest  radi- 
ator in  your  coldest  room. 


1807  Elmwood  Ave. 


/ 
Dept.  S  34        Buffalo,  N.Y.         /  Addr.. 

/ 


Name. 
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BIRDS -BEASTS- AND -TREES 


I 


IS  A  GORILLA  ALMOST  A  MAN? 


I 


T  IS  OF  MORE  IMPORTANCE  to  judge  the  gorilla 
correctly  than  any  other  animal,  for  he  is  unquestionably 
the  nearest  akin  to  man."  This  is  the  position  taken  by 
Carl  E.  Akeley,  the  naturalist,  in  an  article  ^yhich  tells  of  his 
observations  of  the  gorilla's  habits  in  the  mountains  of  the  Lake 


Copyrighted  by  Carl  E.  .\k.  ,. 

LONG-FACED  INDIVIDUALS,  ALL  PROM  ONE  DISTRICT. 

Gorilla  skulls,  like  those  of  human  beings,  show  much  greater  variation  than  is  found  elsewhere  in 

the  animal    kingdom.       These  death-masks,  of   three  specinaens    shot  in  the  Mount    Karasimba 

region,  show  similar  physiognomies.      Compared  withthe  faces  shown  below,  there  is  as  much 

difference  as  between  widely  separat-ed  human  races. 


They   do    not,  however,   put   their   hands   down   flat  and  put 

their  full  weight  on  them.    They  seem  to  be  evoUnng  toward  a 

two-legged  animal.  .  .  . 

The  gorilla  makes  no  abode,  has  no  clothes,  uses  no  tools, 

unless  grasping  a  stick  may  indicate  the  beginning  of  such  an  idea. 

It  is  still  before  the  dawn  of  intelligence  \^-ith  him.     Yet  scientists 

tell  me  that  he  has  the  palate  and 
muscles  that  enable  man  to  talk. 
The  gorilla  can  not  talk,  but  no  one 
knows  how  near  to  it  he  is,  perhaps 
a  very  long  way.  Of  course,  a  parrot 
can  be  taught  to  talk,  but  a  parrot 
has  no  brains  to  speak  of,  so  that  his 
talking  is  of  no  significance.  But 
recent  studies  of  the  brain  of  John 
Daniel  seem  to  place  his  brain  about 
on  a  par  with  that  of  a  two-y.ear-old 
child.  Xow  a  two-year-old  child  can 
both  talk  and  think.  If  the  gorilla 
A\-ith  his  child's  brain  could  learn  to 
use  his  voice  even  like  a  parrot,  we 
should  haA'e  come  very  near  to  haA-ing 
a   contemporaneous  "missing  link." 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow,  Mr. 
Akeley  contends,  that  because  a 
gorilla's  palate  and  muscles  are  like 
man's — 


Kiva  region  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Belgian  Congo  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  whither  he  had  gone  to  gather  data  and  materials 
for  the  gorilla  exhibit  in  the  famous  African  Hall  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  He  writes,  in  The  World's 
Work: 

Most  scientists  agree  that  man  and  the  gorilla  had  common, 
or  at  any  rate,  similar  ancestors.    Since  that  time  man  passed 
through  the  dawn  of  intelligence  and  developed  the  power  to 
reason  and  to  speak.     But  how  he  developed  these 
powers,  no  one  knows.     The  gorilla  has  not  these 
powers,  but  he  has  so  many  other    likenesses  to 
man  that  there  is  no  telling  how  near  he  is  to  the 
dawn  of  intelligence. 

That  the  gorilla  of  the  family  of  the  apes  once 
lived  in  trees  is  attested,  Mr.  Akeley  points  out. 
by  "the  length,  size  and  strength  of  his  arms" 
which  "came  from  the  tree-climbing  habits  of  his 
ancestors."  But  he  has  come  down  from  the  trees 
to  dwell  upon  the  ground  as  man  dwells,  and  he 
is  putting  away  his  arboreal  characteristics  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  his  body  is  taking  more 
and  more  the  formation  of  man's.  The  -nTiter 
observes  t  hat : 

The  gorilla  entered  the  upright  phase,  and  in  this 
he  is  the  only  animal  except  man  that  has  achieved 
this  distinction.  To  stand  erect  and  balanced,  an 
animal  needs  heels.  The  gorilla  has  developed  a 
heel.  Moreover,  just  recently  the  scientists  who 
studied  the  body  of  John  Daniel,  the  young  captive 
gorilla  that  died  last  year  in  New  York,  discovered . 
that,  unlike  any  other  animal,  the  gorilla  has  the  same  full 
complement  of  foot  muscles  Avliich  enable  man  to  walk  upright. 
The  gorillas  I  saw  in  Africa  usually  touched  both  their  feet 
and  hands  to  the  ground  in  running,  but  most  of  the  weight 
was  on  their  feet.  Their  legs  are  short,  their  arms  long, 
and  they  carry  the  body  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  forward. 


He  will  be  able  to  talk  or  pass  out 
of  the  barking  or  roaring  phase.  The 
gorilla  has  what  might  be  called 
"  roaring  pouches  "  that  extend  down 
the  side  of  his  neck.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  there  is  evi- 
dence of  these  same  pouches  in  man,  altho  they  are  nearly 
atrophied  from  long  disuse.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  even  if  the 
gorilla  does  not  learn  man's  speech,  man  at  one  time  used  the 
gorilla's  roar  or  one  of  his  own. 

On  the  subject  of  the  gorilla's  family  habits,  Mr.  Akeley 
quotes  the  German  scientist,  Eduard  Reichenow,  who  has  made 
extensive  studies  of  the  goriUa  in  the  Mikano  district:  According 
to  Reichenow: 


Copyrighted  by  Carl  E.  Akeley. 

THE  ROUND-FACED  RACE  OF  MIKANO. 

The.se  death-masks  show  the  resemblance  between  individuals  killed  in  a  district  not 
easily  accessible  from  (he  territory  inhabited  by  the  long-headed  type  shown  above. 


"The  sleeping  places  of  the  members  of  a  gorilla  company  do 
not  lie  irregularly  near  each  other,  but  we  find  them  joined  in 
groups  of  two,  three  or  four,  which  lets  us  clearly  recognize  that 
within  the  herd  there  exists  a  division  according  to  families.  The 
nests  of  a  family  lie  close  to  each  other  and  are  from  eight  to 
fifteen   meters  away  from  the  neighboring  group,  so  that  the 


1 
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Immortal  Craftsmanship 


HE  romance  of  creating  and  building 
takes  strong  hold  on  men's  imagination. 
The  bridge  builder,  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer, the  tire-producer  are  actuated 
no  less  by  the  ideal  of  service  than  the  maker  of 
swords,  the  weaver  of  tapestries  or  the  designer 
of  violins. 

The  highly  practical  industry  of  tire-building 
has  afforded  opportunities  for  vision,  for  faith 
and  determination  that  future  generations  will 
recognize  and  respect. 

Because  tires   are   a  utility  "Most  Miles  per 


Dollar"  is  a  worthy  expression  of  the  high  stand- 
ard of  craftsmanship  back  of  them.  It  is  the 
pledge  that  accompanies  Firestone  Cord  Tires 
frofn  the  organization  that  for  twenty-two  years 
has  worked  and  thought  and  planned  to  make 
the  name  Firestone  mean  the  utmost  in  tire 
value. 

That  Firestone  Cords  are  available  and  eco- 
nomical for  all  who  drive  cars  everywhere  only 
emphasizes  the  important  contribution  they  have 
made  to  safer,  swifter  and  more  comfortable 
transportation. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
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Use  it — and  you 


will  see  the  difference 

Pocket  sun  dials  tell  time,  yet  you  prefer  an 
accurate  watch,  though  it  requires  winding. 
Similarly,  for  25c  or  less,  you  can  buy  a  toy  kind 
of  clutch  pencil  with  wobbly,  uncertain  point — 

but  you  prefer  a  finely  made  pencil  of  precision 

— like  EVERSHARP. 


The  principle  of  operation  that  makes  EVERSHARP 
write  with  that  satisfying  smoothness  and  surety 
depends  on  the  exclusive  rifled  tip  that  keeps  the 
lead  from  slipping  and  wobbling.    The  success 
of  this  rifled  tip  is  the  success  of  EVERSHARP — 
and  no  other  penci*  can  use  this  rifled  tip. 

Supplementing  the  perfect  EVERSHARP  tip,  are 
other  excellent  features  that  contribute  depend- 
ability,   convenience,    beauty  —  all    in   every 
EVERSHARP,  regardless  of  what  you  pay. 

Select  your  EVERSHARP  to-day — or  get  an  extra 
one    for    your    desk.      Gold,    silver    and    enamel 
finishes ;  priced  from  50c  to  $50.    Sold  everywhere. 

Made  in  U.  S,  A.  by 
THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 
Canadian  Factory,  THE  WAHL  COMPAN'Y,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


EXCLUSIVE  RIFLED  TIP 

The  supreme  point  of  efficient  writing.     Lead 
held  firmly;  cannot  slip  nor  wobble. 


HANDY  ERASER  UNDER  THEXAP 

Eraser  free  with  every  box  of  Eversharp  leads. 


HOLDS  6  TO  12  LEADS 

Sold  completely  loaded.  Extra  lead  in  the 
Redtop  box,  ISc  everywhere.  Seven  grades  of 
lea<l,  also  indelible. 


CLIP  AND  CAP  END 


Select  the  hold-fast  clip  for  pocket,  or  ring  for 
watch-chain.  Turn  the  cap  end  and  lead  feeds 
out  through  the  exclusive  rifled  tip. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


various  groups  seemed  closed  off  from  each 
other  by  the  thick  riot  of  plants,  like  various 
dwellings.  From  the  size  of  the  nests  we 
see  that  always  only  two  of  them  belong  to 
adult  animals;  if  there  are  more  nests  pres- 
ent, these  are  always  smaller  and  therefore 
belong  to  the  half-grown  young.  From  this 
observation  we  get  the  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  gorilla  lives  in  monogamy. 

Mr.  Akeley  observes:  "I  can  not  say  that 
my  observations  corroborate  this  deduc- 
tion. In  one  of  the  bands  I  saw  there  were 
three  adult  males.  They  might  under  this 
theory  have  been  the  heads  of  three  fami- 
lies. But  in  the  other  band  there  was  but 
one  male  and  seA-eral  females.  The  extra 
females  may  have  been  spinster  aunts  of 
the  family,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  a  case  of  polygamy." 
The  American  investigator  was  disap- 
pointed in  not  seeing  a  gorilla  in  infancy, 
and  he  again  quotes  ]Mr.  Reichnow: 

I  was  successful  on  the  hunt  to  capture 
an  animal  only  a  few  days  old.  It  weighed 
only  2  kg.  [4  3^  pounds  ,  therefore  consider- 
ably less  than  a  new-born  human  child, 
while  an  old  gorilla  considerabh-  exceeds 
an  outgrown  man  in  weight.  The  whole 
body  of  the  little  gorilla  was  sparsely  eo-v- 
ered  with  hair  so  that  it  appeared  almost 
naked;  only  on  the  crouTi  of  its  head  there 
arose  straight  up  a  tuft  of  long  brown  hairs. 
This  manner  of  hair-growth  gave  the  little 
ape  a  particularly  human  appearance. 

When  one  saw  the  little  being  which 
flourished  beautifully  at  the  breast  of  a 
Xegro  nurse,  in  its  helplessness,  one  had  to 
become  couAnnced  that  the  gorilla  nursling 
needs  the  greatest  care  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  its  mother. 

One  of  the  adventures  of  Paul  du  Chaillu 
is  quoted  to  show  that  the  gorilla  is  not  so 
ferocious  as  is  generally  beUeved.  In  the 
quotation  Mr.  Akeley  has  put  in  brackets 
what  Du  Chaillu  felt,  leaA-ing  outside  the 
brackets  what  the  gorilla  actually  did. 
"If  you  read  the  tale  as  Du  Chaillu  wrote 
it,"  he  says,  "it  gives  an  impression  that 
the  gorilla  is  a  terrible  animal.  If  you 
read  merely  what  the  gorilla  did,  you  will 
see  that  he  did  nothing  that  a  domestic 
dog  might  not  have  done  under  the  same 
circumstances."  The  Du  Chaillu  story 
runs: 

Then  the  underbrush  swayed  rapidly 
just  ahead,  and  presently  before  us  stood 
an  immense  male  gorilla.  He  had  gone 
through  the  jungle  on  his  all-fours;  but 
when  he  saw  our  party  he  erected  himself 
and  looked  us  [boldly]  in  the  face.  He 
stood  about  a  dozen  yards  from  us  [and 
was  a  sight  I  think  never  to  forget). 
Nearly  six  feet  high,  vnlh.  immense  body, 
huge  chest,  and  great  muscular  arms,  with 
(fiercely  glaring]  large  deep  gray  eyes  [and 
a  hellish  expression  of  face,  which  seemed 
to  me  like  some  nightmare  A-ision]:  thus 
stood  before  us  this  king  of  the  African 
forests. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  us.  He  stood  there, 
and  beat  his  breast  with  his  huge  fists 
till  it  resounded  like  an  immense  bass- 
drum    [which   is   their    mode    of    offering 


defiance];  meantime  pi^'ing  vent  to  roar 
after  roar.  .  .  . 

[His  eyes  began  to  flash  fiercer  fire  as] 
we  stood  motionless  on  the  defensive,  and 
the  crest  of  sliort  hair  which  stands  on  his 
forehead  began  to  twitch  ra])idly  up  and 
down,  while  his  powerful  teeth  (fangs) 
were  shown  as  ho  again  sent  forth  a  fliun- 
derous  roar.  [And  now  truly  lie  reminded 
me  of  nothing  but  some  hellish  dream 
creature — a  being  of  that  hideous  order, 
half  man,  half  beast,  wliich  we  find  pic- 
tured by  old  artists  in  some  representations 
of  the  infernal  regions.]  He  advanced  a 
few  steps — then  stopt  to  utter  that  [hide- 
ous] roar  again — advanced  again,  and 
finally  stopt  when  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  yards  from  us.  And  liore,  as  he  began 
another  of  his  roars  and  beating  his  breast 
[in  rage],  we  fired,  and  killed  him. 

With  a  groan  [which  had  sometliing  ter- 
ribly human  in  it,  and  j'ct  was  full  of 
brutishness),  it  fell  forward  on  its  face. 
The  body  shook  convulsively  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  limbs  moved  about  in  a  strug- 
gUng  way,  and  then  all  was  quiet — death 
had  done  its  work,  and  I  had  leisure  to 
examine  the  huge  body.  It  proved  to  be 
five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  the  muscular 
development  of  the  arms  and  breast  showed 
what  immense  strength  it  had  possest." 

"These  facts  are  no  doubt  accurate," 
says  Mr.  Akeley;  "Du  Chaillu  and  his 
men  piu-sued  a  gorilla  in  the  forest.  When 
they  came  too  close,  he  roared  at  them.  I 
have  seen  little  monkej^s  scold  an  intruder 
in  similar  fashion.  His  face  twitched  and 
he  beat  his  breast.  My  motion  picture 
shows  a  gorilla  beating  her  breast  when  not 
at  aU  mad.  The  gorilla  advanced  on 
them  not  in  a  ferocious  rush  but  hesitat- 
ingly a  few  steps  at  a  time.  They  shot  it. 
"I  don't  blame  Du  Chaillu  for  feehng 
the  way  he  did,  for  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  hunted  the  goriUa  most  people 
would  have  had  even  much  worse  feehngs 
than  he  had.  All  I  want  to  point  out  is 
that  the  gorilla  should  be  judged  by  what 
he  does,  not  bj'  how  the  people  that  hunt 
him  feel."  Mr.  Akeley  comes  further  to 
the  gorilla's  defense,  to  this  effect: 

The  gorilla  has  no  foe  but  man.  No  flesh- 
eating  animal  in  his  territory  is  large  enough 
to  harm  him.  The  goriUa  is  a  vegetarian, 
so  he  kills  no  animals  for  food,  and  he  has 
not  progressed  sufficiently  along  the  paths 
of  man  to  enjoy  killing  as  a  sport. 

Man's  nearest  kin  among  the  animals 
is  on  its  way  to  extinction  if  something  is 
not  done  to  protect  him,  Mr.  Akeley  thinks. 
He  is  not  plentiful.  He  is  "neither  wary 
nor  dangerous."  Yet  he  is  an  easy  and 
highly  prized  prey  to  the  "sporting  in- 
stinct." The  writer  suggests  that  a  gorilla 
preserve,  in  the  region  at  present  inhabi- 
tated  by  them,  might  be  created  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  argues  that  such  an 
investment  would  pay  i-ich  scientific  divi- 
dends.    Otherwise,  he  concludes: 

The  gorilla  was  originally  discovered  on 
the  west  coast,  and  they  have  been  reported 
at  various  places  across  Central  Africa  from 
the  west  coast  to  the  Mikano  region,  but  in  no 
region  are  they  numerous ;  and  if  they  should 
succeed  the  lion  and  the  elephant  as  the 
"correct"  thing  to  shoot,  their  extinction 
would  be  but  a  matter  of  a  very  few  years. 
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(Jre  your  LiJePreservers 
up  in  the  Attic? 

A  /TANY  long  months  of  indoor  weather  are  ahead, 
-^^-'-  before  golf  sticks,  fishing  kit,  swimming  suit  and 
garden  tools  come  into  use  again — months  filled  with 
business  duties  or  household  cares — months  of  hard 
work,  bounded  by  four  walls. 

Many's  the  day  you  will  be  wishing  for  the  "pep" 
and  "go"  and  fitness  you  felt  last  summer. 

Be  sensible  in  the  selection  of  your  diet.  Don't  make 
the  mistake  of  loading  the  body  with  a  heavy,  starchy 
diet  when  you've  put  the  life-preserving  exercise  away. 
That's  the  mistake  that  leads  to  dullness,  weariness, 
brain-fag — and  maybe  to  worse  misfortunes.  Try  a  dish 
of  Grape-Nuts,  with  cream  or  milk  for  breakfast.  Try 
Grape-Nuts  in  place  of  your  usual  lunch. 

That's  safety,  sanity — and  comfort. 

Grape-Nuts  with  cream  or  milk  is  a  complete  food,  with 
the  perfected  goodness  of  whole  wheat  and  malted 
barley,  including  the  wheat  vitamin,  the  phosphates  and 
vital  mineral  elements.  It  digests  quickly  and  easily 
without  fermentation.  It  contains  the  essential  bran 
from  the  whole  grain  to  stimulate  intestinal  activity. 

Grape-Nuts  is  deliciously  crisp  and  appetizing, 
welcome  at  any  meal — and  it  can  be  had  in  a  moment. 

Not  only  will  a  sensible  diet,  in  which  Grape-Nuts 
plays  a  full  part,  fit  you  for  the  rigors  of  winter,  but  will 
build  up  that  reserve  strength  which  will  permit  you  to 
take  advantage  of  the  joys  of  the  coming  spring  and 
summer. 

Where  you  don't  find  Grape-Nuts  you  won't  find 
people. 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Let  Yale  Methods  cut 
your  avoidable  waste 


MANAGEMENT,  according  to  a  report  of 
The  Federated  Engineering  Societies  on 
the  ehmination  of  waste  in  industry,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  bilHons 
of  dollars  annually. 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tiles alone,  avoidable  waste  adds  $1,400,000,000 
each  year  to  the  price  consumers  must  pay  for 
clothing,  carpets,  etc.  Figures  of  equally  startling 
import  are  shown  for  many  other  industries. 

Part  of  this  tremendous  total  is  due  to  the 
wasteful  use  of  labor  for  unproductive  work — 
the  handling  of  materials. 

Any  regular  use  of  man -power  for  lifting  and 
moving  materials  or  equipment  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  effort.  It  is  avoidable  waste.  It  cuts  into 
profits  and  adds  to  the  price  consumers  must 
pay  for  your  product. 

Yale  Chain  Blocks  and  I-Beam  Trolleys,  Yale 
Electric  Hoists  and  Yale  Electric  Industrial 
Trucks  save  labor.  In  thousands  of  plants,  Yale 
Methods  are  making  labor  more  productive. 

Yale  Engineers  are  always  available  to  help 
management  in  the  study  of  any  special  situa- 
tion brought  to  their  attention.  And  you  can  be 
assured  that  the  name  and  trademark  YALE 
on  a  piece  of  industrial  equipment  is  exactly  the 
same  mark  of  sound  construction  as  is  the  name 
YALE  on  a  lock  or  door-closer  or  any  other 
product.     It  means  Yale  made. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co. 
Stamford.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

YALE   MADE   IS  YALE   MARKED 


P«diocl«s. Night  Latches.  Denfi  LocVs.Bu'iders'  Locks  and  Trim.  Cab-nel  Locks.! runk  LocVs.Automob'ie  Locks.  , 
B^nW  LocVs.  Prison  Lock*.  Door  Closers.  Electric  Induslr-a'  Trucks.  C^a'n  Blocks,  E'ect'^ic  Ho'sts.  TroHeyn 


THE  LONELY  DUCK-BILLED  PLATYPUS 

My  child,  the  Duck-Billed  Platj-pus 

A  sad  example  sets  for  us. 

From  him  we  learn  how  indecision 

Of  character  proAokes  derision. 

This  vacillating  beast,  yon  see, 

Could  not  decide  which  he  ■would  be — 

Fish,  flesh  or  fowl — and  chose  all  three. 

The  scientists  were  sorely  vexed, 

To  classify  him  so  perplexed 

Their  brains  that  they  with  rage  at  Ijaj' 

Called  him  a  horrid  name  one  day. 

A  name  that  baffles,  frights  and  shocks  us, 

OrnithorhjTichus  Paradoxus. 

OO  writes  Oliver  Herford,  but  there  are 
^  those  who  do  not  trust  !Mr.  Herford 
completely  when  it  comes  to  natural 
history,  so  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  to 
America  a  li^dng  specimen  of  this  rare 
animal.  This  summer  six  members  of  the 
platj-pus  family  started  out  from  Australia, 
in  the  care  of  ]Mr.  L.  S.  Josephs,  an  animal 
collector.  But  the  sea  trip  from  Sydney  to 
San  Francisco  took  fifty-one  daj's,  and 
only  one  of  the  animals,  a  young  male, 
reached  Xew  York.  He  arriAcd  early  in 
August,  and  from  an  article  pubUshed  in 
the  Xew  York  World  soon  afterward,  we 
quote  in  part: 

All  the  energy  and  knowledge  at  the 
disposal  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  have  been  directed  to  keeping 
alive  a  little  animal  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  half  of  which  length  is  tail.  If  these 
efforts  are  successful  the  Zoo  at  Bronx 
Park  will  ha^e  the  rarest  creature  in 
existence. 

Ornithorhynchus  Anatinus,  meaning 
■'duck-like  bird  beak," is  the  scientific  name 
for  the  queer  little  fellow,  his  common  title 
being  Duck-Billed  PlatA^pus.  He  hails  from 
Tasmania  and  the  lower  part  of  Eastern 
Aiistraha.  He  has  no  relations  in  the 
animal  kingdom  and  his  habits  are  not 
shared  by  anj"^  li\Tng  mammal.  Of  all  the 
great  collection  of  weird  and  freakish 
beasts  that  inhabit  the  Antipodes,  he  is  in 
a  class  by  himself. 

A  description  of  the  platj-pus  might 
sound  like  a  nursery  riddle.  \Miat  is  it 
that  has  four  legs  and  fur  like  an  animal, 
lays  eggs  and  has  a  bill  like  a  bird,  and 
swims  and  eats  under  water  like  a  fish? 
Only  one  answer — the  platypus. 

The  bill  is  leathery  and  softer  than  that 
of  a  duck,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 
Tlie  nostrils  are  round,  close  together  and 
placed  near  the  end  of  the  bill.  The  feet 
are  webbed,  as  its  life  is  almost  entirely 
spent  in  the  water.  While  swimming,  the 
feet  spread  widely  open  and  look  much 
like  the  flappers  of  a  seal,  but  on  land  the 
webbing  folds  under  the  feet,  making  them 
appear  more  like  ordinary'  paws  with  long 
nails. 

Its  fur  is  about  the  texture  of  a  beaver's, 
!ind  is  extremely  \aluable  commercially. 
The  coat  is  a  double  one,  as  ■with  most 
aquatic  animals,  the  longer  hairs  being 
shiny  and  crisp,  while  the  under  fur  is 
finer,  softer,  and  short.  The  outer  hair 
completely  protects  the  body  from  the 
water  and  dries  very  quickly.  It  is  brown 
in  color,  with  the  under  part  a  grayish 
white.  The  ejes  are  very  small  and  it 
hunts  its  under-water  prey  mostlv  hv  » 


sense  of  touch  in  its  bill.  There  are  no 
external  ears,  but  it  hears  acutely.  A 
full-sized  male  measures  about  two  feet 
from  the  tip  of  its  tail  to  the  end  of  the 
beak.  His  mate  is  about  four  inches 
shorter. 

Ha\'ing  no  nipples,  the  mother  suckles 
her  young  by  contracting  her  breast  mus- 
cles so  as  to  press  milk  from  the  surface 
from  two  groups  of  mammary  glands. 
She  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  she  hatches  them  by  rolling 
herself  around  them  in  her  nesting  cham- 
ber. She  has  no  pouch,  as  most  Aus- 
tralian mammals  have. 

As  Director  La  Soeuf  of  the  Melbourne 
Zoological  Gardens  had  said  that  there 
was  little  ground  for  hope  that  a  living 
platypus  could  ever  be  placed  on  exliibi- 
tion  in  New  York,  his  arrival  here  is  re- 
garded as  a  great  achievement  in  animal 
transportation.  Until  the  duckbill  be- 
comes acclimatized  or  dies  he  will  continue 
under  the  care  of  his  conductor.  The  com- 
bination tank  and  house  which  Mr. 
Josephs  de^^sed  has  been  highly  praised  by 
the  park  officials. 

In  his  native  state  the  platypus  burrows 
an  upAvard  passage  from  the  river  bank  to 
his  underground  den.  It  is  a  nocturnal 
animal,  very  timid  and  easily  disturbed. 
So  Mr.  Josephs  constructed  the  aquatic 
part  of  the  course  in  sections,  with  two 
swimming-tanks  and  a  series  of  paths. 

His  actJAaty  in  the  water  is  amazing.  He 
propels  himself  with  his  webbed  feet  at 
almost  the  speed  of  a  fish.  On  land  he 
moves  more  clumsily,  but  manages  to 
cover  more  ground  than  would  seem 
possible. 

One  of  the  unexplained  peculiarities  is  a 
curious  little  spur  on  the  back  of  each  hind 
foot.  It  has  been  said  to  emit  a  very  pain- 
ful liquid  poison.  No  other  animal  has 
anything  like  it.  It  is  surmised  that  nature 
gave  it  to  him  as  a  means  of  defense.  He 
has  no  other.  It  is  said  in  Australia  that 
people  have  been  poisoned  by  the  duckbill's 
spur. 

But  alas!  we  find  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  less  than  a  month  later,  this  obituary: 

One  of  New  York's  distinguished  guests 
died  yesterday  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a 
corps  of  experts  to  shelter  him  from  dis- 
turbance and  keep  him  alive  by  feeding 
him  rare  delicacies  which  were  his  sole 
subsistence.  To-day  the  New  York  Zoo  at 
Bronx  Park  mourns  his  death,  and  in  front 
of  the  arena  beside  the  reptile  house  on  a 
placard  where  all  may  read  has  been  written 
this  epitaph: 

"The  platj-pus  died  August  31." 

The  epitaph  is  the  finishing  chapter  of 
an  interesting  story  about  the  oddest 
creature  New  Yorkers  ever  saw.  The 
story  tells  how,  after  great  preparation 
had  been  made  to  receive  him,  it  became 
difficult  to  fijid  food  that  he  would  eat. 
His  favorite  food  was  wood-grubs.  Zoo 
officials  found  that  wood-gi'ubs  were  hard 
to^et. 

His  next  best  food  was  angleworms. 
They  found  that  worms  were  also  hard  to 
get.  Only  when  he  was  feeling  hearty  and 
hungry  would  the  platj'pus  eat  small 
shrimps,  which  aren't  exactly  plentiful  at 
40  cents  a  pound. 

He  was  in  a  strange  climate  and  didn't 
like  to  s.tay  in  his  tank  and  runway 
— one  man  was  kept  busy  knocking  him  off 
the  fence  that  siirrounded  him  during  the 
hour  that  he  was  placed  on  exhibition 
every  day — so  he  died.  At  that,  Toomey 
and  his  associates  set  a  record  in  keeping 
him  as  long  as  they  did. 
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A  mirror  for  balance 

IS  there  a  true  lover  of  artistic  achievement  in 
home  design  who  doesn't  love  the  enchanting 
illusion  of  the  mirrored  door?  First,  the  subter- 
fuge of  a  puzzled  architect,  but  now  the  artifice 
of  artistic  effect  in  planning  interiors. 

Seemingly  something  that  it  isn't,  the  mirrored 
door  may  add  a  witching  air  of  mystery.  It  may 
hold  the  secret  of  balance  essential  to  a  restful 
room.  It  may  compensate  a  window  or  a  door 
or  break  the  tiresome  space  of  blank  walls. 

A  mirror  is  something  more  than  merely  an 
article  of  furniture  to  be  hung  up.  Considered 
in  the  building  of  house  or  apartment,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  artist,  it  may  play  an  important 
part  in  the  architectural  scheme. 

If  you  are  building,  have  your  architect  specify 
plate  glass  mirrors  in  bedroom  doors,  closet  doors, 
bathroom  doors,  medicine-cabinet  doors,  over  the 
mantel  and  paneled  French  doors. 

Ask  your  architect,  too,  about  plate  glass  in 
the  windows.  A  well-designed  house,  the  pride 
of  its  owner  and  builder,  deserves  nothing  less 
than  plate  glass  in  its  windows.  Its  beautifully 
polished  surfaces  and  crystal  clearness  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  house.  Yet  the  difference  in  cost 
between  plate  glass  and  common  sheet  glass  is 
surprisingly  small.  Get  comparative  figures  from 
any  glazing  contractor  or  builder. 

PLATE  GLASS  MANUFACTURERS  of  AMERICA 


Genuine 

PLATE    GLASS 


y 

Plate  Glass  is  best 
ior: 

Hotel,  Office-BuilJ- 
ing  and  House 
Windows 

Windshields 

Closed  Car  Win- 

dows 

Desk  Tops 

Table  Tops 

Window  Ventila- 
tors 
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Every  article  in  plain  sight 


The  EYE  is  the  PATH 
to  the  BRAIN 

Science  says  the  brain  gives  twenty- 
five  times  the  attention  to  eye  sugges- 
tions that  it  does  to  ear  suggestions 


Several  styles  are 

made,      for      the 

special    use    of 

DRUGGISTS 

CONFECTIONERS 

ELECTRICAL    SHOPS 

TOBACCONISTS 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 

NOVELTY  SHOPS 

BEAUTY  PARLORS 

STATIONERS 

and     other    businesses 
selling   light   goods. 


GOOD  salesmanship  begins  with  an  appeal  to  the 
eye.  But  you  may  delight  the  vision  yet  fail 
to  sell  goods  unless  merchandise  holds  the  center  of 
the  picture.  McLean  Display  Units  are  inconspicuous 
— all  the  emphasis  is  put  on  merchandise. 

McLean  Units  are  98%  display  area.  They  bring 
the  goods  close  to  the  customer,  inviting  close  inspec- 
tion through  genuine  plate  glass,  which  gives  each 
article  added  brilliancy. 

This  allows  the  customer  to  buy  instead  of  being 
sold  to.  And  it  sells  goods  faster  than  you  ever 
thought  possible.  Sales  are  quickly  completed  as  the 
clerk  slides  back  the  silent  front-opening  showcase 
door,  lifts  out  selected  articles  and  wraps  them. 

These  beautiful  showcases  are  built  of  genuine 
birch,  hardest  of  all  commercial  woods,  in  a  rich,  dark 
red  finish.  Standard  portable  6-foot  units,  which  can 
be  rearranged  to  suit  the  growing  sales  of  profitable  de- 
partments, easily  sold  or  moved  without  fuss  or  muss. 

Sold  on  divided  payments,  spread  over  enough 
months  to  allow  extra  profits  to  pay  for  each  new 
unit  in  turn,  as  you  add  more  units.  Surprisingly  low 
prices.     Sold  direct. 

JVrite  for  Catalog 


w.  B.  McLean  manufacturing  co. 

3038  Bigelow  Boulevard  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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"WHY  DO  MEN  BUY  GOLDFISH?"  AND 
OTHER  PET  PROBLEINIS 

A  WO^klAX  will  buy  anything — a  dog,  a 
canarj-,  even  a  monkey.  But  a  man  is 
different.  He  distributes  his  interest 
equally  about  the  bird-store;  he  admires 
the  cages  and  parrot-stands ;  he  pets  the  dogs 
■ — for  of  course  liird-stores  also  sell  dogs  and 
eats — he  tweets  at  the  canaries.  But  ■when 
lie  comes  to  buy,  he  chooses  goldfish.  Why 
is  this?  Some  speculations  on  the  subject 
are  ventiu-ed  by  George  Holden,  who  owns 
a  bird-store  in  Xew  York,  and  who  is 
quoted  iu  the  Kansas  Citj*  Star  as  saj-ing: 

"It  may  be  that  man  is  not  so  fond  of 
pets  or  it  may  be  that  a  goldfish  won't 
ha-ve  to  be  taken  out  for  a  walk,  and  if 
be  lives  in  an  apartment  house  that  is 
a  great  consideration.  A  goldfish  isn't 
like  a  canary.  It  won't  start  singing  at 
the  An  ong  moment  and  ha^e  to  be  hushed 
by  ha\ing  a  dark  cloth  thrown  over  the 
cage.  A  parrot  -n-ill  screech  out  the  win- 
dow and  become  hated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  are  very  few  disadvantages 
to  a  goldfish.  I  think  that  people  enjoy 
studj-ing  them.  Remember  that  cartoon — 
'  Wonder  what  an  eight-months-old  goldfish 
thinks  about?' 

■'A  window  display  has  to  be  moving. 
If  there  is  no  motion  it  wiU  not  attract 
attention.  See  those  cockatoos?"  He 
l>ointed  to  two  large  impassive  birds 
seated  on  twin  perches  in  the  window. 
They  appeared  as  if  cliiseled  out  of  white 
marble,  only  the  bUnking  of  their  black 
eyes  indicating  that  they  were  aUve.  "  We 
call  them  Mike  and  Ike — they  look  alike. 
They  are  very  handsome  and  valuable,  but 
no  one  seems  to  care  about  them.  You 
notice  that  there  is  always  a  crowd  in  front 
of  the  puppies,  tho. 

"A  couple  of  kittens  pla\-ing  ■R'ill  attract 
more  attention  than  a  .?o,000  bird  of  para- 
dise. We  once  had  a  specimen  on  exhibition 
here.  It  is  a  very  rare  bird,  and  I  doubt  if 
many  people  have  ever  seen  one.  We  had 
a  card  attached  telling  of  its  raritj-  and 
price.  People  barely  looked  at  it  in  passing 
to  the  next  window  where  a  crowd  ha<l 
collected  watching  a  kitten  washing  its 
face  with  its  paw. 

"Few  people  come  in  just  to  look  around 
as  they  do  in  big  department  stores.  Wc 
have  no  stj-les  to  copy.  Most  every  one 
buys  something  whether  it  is  only  a  package 
of  bird  seed  or  some  graAel  for  an  aquarium. 
We  are  not  free  from  the  type,  tho,  that, 
when  shoAvm  the  most  expensive  bird  or 
dog,  informs  the  salesman  that  they  Iiavc 
one  at  home  that  is  just  as  good  or  pos- 
sibly better.  Pets  are  a  great  deal  like 
people's  children.  There  are  none  so  rare 
or  so  intelligent  as  the  ones  that  they ; 
liappen  to  own. 

"Our  greatest  demand  is  for  single  birds. 
People  use  them  for  decoration  and  we  have 
cages  that  fit  everj-  kno^\-n  kind  of  archi- 
tecture. We  have  the  Moorish,  the  Chinese 
pagoda,  the  Mansard  and  the  Gothic.  If ' 
one  has  a  blue  room,  one  orders  a  blue  bird, 
not  for  happiness  but  for  a  decoration.  A 
canary  fits  in  with  practically  every  color 
scheme.  I  wouldn't  be  surprized  if  some 
Burbank  of  the  bird  world  breeds  a  chintz 
bird  to  go  with  the  hangings.  There  are 
large  warehouses  to  which  birds  are  sent  on 
coming  into  this  country." 
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Many  men  begin  to  lose  their  vigor 
twenty  years  before  they  should 


THE  average  man  in  the  United 
States  is  dead  at  54!  This 
means  that  many  are  physical 
wrecks  at  forty  and  are  already 
losing  their  hold  upon  health  and 
vigor  in  their  thirties. 

And  yet  within  the  grasp  of  every 
normal  man  are  the  simple  means 
to  maintain  health  and  strength 
— and  even  get  them  back  when 
they  are  slipping  away. 

The  truth  about  loss  of 
"drive"  and  power 

Failing  strength  and  energy  mean 
just  this:  something  is  hindering 
the  body  from  performing  its  two 
vital  functions.  Either  it  is  fail- 
ing to  build  up  properly  the  living 
cells  which  compose  it,  or  it  is 
not  throwing  off  the  poisons  that 
gather  in  the  intestines. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  it  been 
found  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  a  lack  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  our  food. 

The  most  important 
finding  of  all  was  that 
a  familiar  food,  Fleisch- 


mann's  Yeast,  is  rich  in  the  miss- 
ing elements. 

The  fresh,  living  cells  of  Fleisch- 
mann's  Yeast  contain  a  natural 
food,  with  the  very  elements  which 
help  the  body  perform  its  two  most 
vital  functions:  absorb  its  proper 
nourishment,  and  keep  the  system 
clean. 

Like  any  other  plant  or  vegetable, 
yeast  produces  the  best  results 
when  fresh  and  "green."  Fleisch- 
mann's  Yeast  is  the  highest  grade 
living  yeast — always  fresh.  It  is 
-lot  a  medicine,  it  is  a  natural  food. 
It  helps  to  "tone"  up  the  whole 
system  and  assures  regular  daily 
elimination.  Results  cannot 
be  expected  unless  it  is  eaten 
regularly. 

Physicians  and  hospitals  through- 
out the  country  are  prescribing 
Fleischmann's  Yeast. 

Eat  two  or  three  cakes  a  day.  If 
you  prefer,  get  six  cakes  at  a  time 
from  your  grocer.  They  will  keep 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  for 
two  or  three  days- 
Begin  at  once  to  know 
what  real  health 
means. 


Appetite  and  digestion 
restored 

The  great  problem  for  those 
with  lowered  vitality  or  faulty 
digestion  is  first  to  stimulate 
the  appetite,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  possible  to  digest 
the  increased  food  that  is 
eaten.  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
has  this  remarkable  effect  on 
the  digestive  system.  It  en- 
ables you  to  eat  more,  and  to 
get  more  benefit  from  the  food 
you  eat. 


un- 


Laxatives    made 
necessary 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  does  for 
you  naturally  and  perma- 
nently what  drugs  at  their 
best  do  only  artificially  and  for 
a  short  time.  In  hospitals, 
even  chronic  cases  respond  to 
it  and  normal  functions  are 
restored  in  from  3  days  to  5 
weeks.  People  all  over  the 
country  are  telling  how  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  has  helped 
them. 


Skin    and   complexion 
cleared 

The  most  common  skin  dis- 
orders are  generally  the  result 
of  lowered  vitality  and  of  the 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  corrects 
this  basic  cause  by  increasing 
the  white  corpuscles  and  by 
"toning"  up  the  body  to 
greater  vitality. 


Eat  it  plain  —  or  spread 
on  crackers  —  or  mixed 
with  water  or  milk. 


Send  today  for  the  ab- 
sorbing free  booklet 
telling  zvhat  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  has  done 
for  others  and  can 
do  for  you.  Use  this 
coupon. 


r 
\ 
\ 
\ 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY  ^    ^ 

S.T^1X.  -^J;rrokle:"?ne  New  In^portance 

Please  send  me_  irec  u 
of  Yeast  in  Diet- 


City 
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Wonderful!! 

That's  what  is  said  after 
sick,  aching,  burning  feet 
have  been  fitted  to  the 


WILD  GA^IE  CAUGHT  WITH  THE  CAMERA 


New 


A£ 


■■UTTLE  SHOE 

Arch  Supporting       Suspension 
Conditioning 

Very  often  the  pain  does  not 
stop  with  the  feet  alone,  but 
is  also  felt  in  the  legs  and  back. 
The  A.  E.  Little  Shoe  is  the 
resultof25  years' concentrated 
effort  on  one  subject — the 
first  important  improvement 
in  shoe  making  for  35  years. 
Ask  those  who  wear  them  and 
hear  them  say  "Wonderful" 
That's  All 

Ask  your  doctor.  Ask  your 
shoe  dealer.  Send  to  the  fac- 
tory for  further  information. 

A. E. LITTLE  COMPANY 

The  Makers  of  ^ORUSI^ 
The  Shoe  with  Millions  of  Friends 

WOMEN'S  FACTORYi   LYNN.  MASS. 

MEN'S  FACTORYi  BROCKTON.   MASS. 

CHILDREN'S  FACTORYi 

NEWBURYPORT,   MASS. 

New  York  Store :  449  Fifth  Avenue 
BrooUyn  Store :  450  Fulton  St. 


TOUS 

PENCIU 


~       The  Largat  Srlling 
Quality Peneilin the  World 

UPERB  and  matchless, 
_  '  VENUS  provides  pen- 
il  luxury  an  d  pencil  econoiuy. 
No  breaking  of  leads. 
17  Black  Degrees  and  3  Copying. 

At  aU  atationera  and  stores 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

223  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


YOU  CAN 


have  a  buslness-proles- 
Bion  o(  your  own  and  earn 
big  Income  in  Ber\'ice  fees. 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  boine  In  a  ftw  weeks.  Easy  terms  lor  training, 
openincs  every  wbere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
No  capital  req  uired  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Addreif  Slephenion  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bar.  Boston,  Mast. 


Free  Book 

Containing  complete 
story  oj  the  origiu 
and  history  of  that 
wonderful  Instru- 
ment— the 


SAXOPHONE 


This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Sa.\ophone — singly.  In  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  In  reiular  band,  how 
to  play  from  cello  parts  In  orrhest 
and  many  ot  her  ihlnu.s  you  would 
to  know.  The  Saxophone  Is  the  easiest 
of  all  wind  Instruments  to  play.  You 
le&rn  to  play  the  scale  In  an  hour 
soon  be  playing  popular  airs.  It  will 
your  Income,  your  plea-sure  and  you 
larlty.  Thre**  "nir  lp^;)nni  sent  free 
can  take  (lie  plaie  nt  iiie  .■<;i\i)phone 
Home  Entertainment,  Church, 
Lodge  or  School,  or  for  Orchestra  Dance  Music 

Yoa  1IU7  tryanr  BueHcher  Sanophnnc.  Comet.  Truinp«t,  Trombt^no 
orotherlnstnim^nt  6  days.  Jfnatisfied.  pay  for  It  by  easy  payments. 
Mention  Instrument  interested  in  when  aendlnsr  for  Free  Book, 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 

194  Buescher  Block  ELKHART.    IND. 


'TpHE  old  motlier  bear  and  her  two  cubs 
-^  were  crossing  a  clearing.  She  was 
being  very  cautious.  She  would  sit  up, 
scent  the  air,  and  turn  her  head  from  side 
to  side,  looking  in  every  direction.  Then 
the  comical  Uttle  cubs  would  sit  up  and 
turn  their  heads  from  side  to  side  in  mimic- 
Tx  of  their  mother.  This  time,  however,  it 
happened  that  there  was  nothing  for  them 
to  be  afraid  of,  for  the  human  being  who 
watched  them  was 
armed  with  no  more 
formidable  weapon 
than  a  camera.  He 
was  following  a  traU 
near  ZMount  Wash- 
burn in  Yellowstone 
Park.  At  one  point 
lie  placed  his  camera 
focused  on  the  trail, 
attached  a  fish-hne 
to  the  shutter  lever, 
and  went  behind  a 
tree.  Along  came  a 
l^ear,  looked  at  him  to 
see  if  he  were  animal, 
vegetable  or  mineral, 
and  then  made  for 
the  machine.  The 
hunter's  only  thought 
was  of  the  soon-to- 
be-demolished  cam- 
era, but  instead  of 
attacking  it,  the  bear 
simply  sniffed  at  it 
and  went  his  way.  On 
his  retreat  he  stopt  a 
moment  and  peered 
at  the  hunter — and  his 
picture  was  caught. 
This  sort  of  hunting, 
say  the  devotees,  has 
as  manj'  thrills  and 
requires  quite  as  much 
inteUigence  and  skill 
as  does  the  gun  hunt- 
ing that  is  devastating 
our  fields  and  for- 
ests. And  even  tame  animals  furnish  fas- 
cinating studies  for  the  photographer;  at 
Oaks,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Harry  W.  Frees 
makes  the  photographing  of  animals  his 
sole  business.  He  dresses  up  ordinary  cats 
and  dogs  and  pigs  and  rabbits  and  photo- 
graphs them  in  attitudes  suggestive  of 
people,  for  use  on  postcards.  The  Ameri- 
can ^Museum  of  Natural  Historj-  during  the 
past  summer  held  a  competitive  exliibition 
of  photographs  of  mammals  in  the  wild 
state  and  in  capti%'ity.  About  1.50  persons 
contriViuted  and  the  collection  contained 
over  1,G00  photographs.  Of  this  exliibition 
Mr.  Herbert  Lang,  Assistant  Curator, 
WTites  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

Such  an  inspiring  displaj'  of  fine  photo- 
graphic work  bestowed  on  mammals  other- 
wise evasive  has  come  as  a  delightful  sur- 
prize. To  the  nature-lover  deer,  moose, 
mountain  sheep,  pronghorn  and  the  smaller 
animals  are  familiar  enough,  but  how  this 
extensive  collection  of  photog^raphs,  show- 


ing them  in  their  more  intimate  phases,  has 
been  made  possible  is  a  storj-  in  itself. 

Bu3"ing  a  camera  and  releasing  the  shut- 
ter has  not  alone  made  these  pictures. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  very  fine  likeness  of 
a  coon,  but  is  the  photographer  to  be  given 
full  credit  for  it?  No,  indeed,  for  the  furrj- 
Uttle  creature  took  its  own  picture  -n-ithout 
any  experience  whatsoever.  Moreover,  it 
put  itself  on  record  in  various  poses.  To  be 
sure,  the  artist,  Hobart  V.  Roberts,  has 
helped  a  bit.    From  a  ring  screw  fastened 


Cop>Ti^hted  by  John  M.  Phillips. 

CAUGHT  IN  HIS  WILD   HAUXTS. 
The  Rocky  ^Mountain  goat  is  a  wary  and  elusive  subject.    This  picture 
received  the  first  prize  for  photograplis  of  mammals  in  the  wild  state. 


into  a  tree  trunk  dangles  the  luscious  bait, 
the  taste  for  which  helps  make  the  coon  an 
amateur  photographer  of  the  first  order. 
The  moment  he  pulls  the  bait,  the  string 
to  which  it  is  fastened  automatically  sets 
off  a  flashlight  charge  and  simultaneously 
releases  the  shutter.  The  unsuspecting 
subject  has  no  time  to  register  fear,  so  sud- 
denly is  the  portrait  taken. 

A  photograph  entered  by  Donald  R. 
Dickey  of  California  shows  that  the  ani- 
mals can  be  made  to  take  themselves  in 
their  most  natural  poses.  In  this  two 
foxes  have  met  and  one  un"wittingly  takes 
the  picture  of  both.  The  result  is  a  revela- 
tion. Rumor  does  not  credit  them  "with 
self-denial.  Yet  here  one  was  caught  by 
the  camera  contentedly  looking  down  from 
a  rock  while  his  companion  feasts  upon  a 
choice  morsel,  the  bait  which  made  the 
picture  possible.  A  record  like  this  exon- 
erates them  from  charges  of  rapacity. 

In  the  American  field  no  more  char- 
acteristic personality  could  be  cited  than 
A.  G.  WaUihan,  ■\vho  followed  the  tracks  of 
mountain  Uons  ■with  a  pack  of  hounds  on 
leash  which,  when  freed,  were  relentless  in 


; 
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The  materials  which  make  up  your  telephotit 
and  where  they  come  from 


1  Rubber 

2  Silk 
Cotton 
Linen 
Wool 
Coal 
Iron 


8  Lead 

Q  Copper 

10  Zinc 

1 1  Nickel 

1 2  Aluminum 

13  Gold 

14  Silver 


They  searched  the  earth 


Gold!  In  your  telephone?  Why, 
of  course.  And  also  coal,  and 
eighteen  other  things  hidden  a\va>' 
under  its  modest  coat  of  black. 

But  what  kind  of  gold,  coal,  rub- 
ber, silk,  wool?  And  why  from  such 
far-flung  places?  Just  because  all 
cotton  isn't  alike,  and  because  it  is 
a  long  journey  from  the  nearest 
platinum  mine  to  Chicago,  where 
your  telephone  is   made. 


■ySimmm'mfm'w^^'ii^'^'t^mw^mmm 


iiiiiiiiiu'Li'Mimiiirii'rMiiViiiiiiiiii 


15  Platinum 

16  Mica 
Copal 
Shellac 
Tin 
Asphaltum 


17 
I 

IQ 
20 


Since   1869    Makers  of   Electrical  Equipment 
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TABLETS 


Eat  pure  yeast 

in  convenient 
tablets 


Hard  to  take?  No!  In  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  you 
get  all  the  tonic  values  of  yeast — and  in  a  form 
you'll  find  most  agreeable. 

These  tablets  are  pure,  whole,  dehydrated 
yeast  of  tested  strength;  they  keep  and — 

They  don't  cause  gas! 

Take  them  along  with  your  regular  food;  by 
supplying  an  element  necessary  to  nutrition, 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets  stimulate  the  appetite,  im- 
prove digestion  and  correct  many  disorders 
which  are  due  to  faulty  eating  habits  and  defi- 
cient foods. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians, and  made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous 
baking  yeasts,  Yeast  Foam  and  Magic  Yeast. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  — 25c  VALUE- 
YEAST  FOAM  TABLETS 


(our  name^ 


cAddress- 


'M.ail  coupon  to  Northwestern  Yeast  Company 

1750  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago  Id  I  02  I 


%ast  FoamTablets 

A  Tonic  Food 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


savage  pursuit  until  the  game  was  treed. 
Then  the  stage  was  all  set  for  the  camera; 
but  as  things  go  in  photography,  one  needs 
good  judgment  and  steady  nerses  as  much 
as  luck.  An  irate  cougar  forced  to  leap 
to  earth  from  a  high  tree,  \\-ith  paws  out- 
stretched and  tail  in  air,  is  like  a  bolt  of 
lightning  in  the  midst  of  a  storm.  To 
catch  such  a  scene  in  midair  with  the 
camera  is  a  rare  accomp  lishment. 

In  his  book  on  "Trail  Craft"  (Stewart 
Kidd,  Cincinnati).  Dr.  Claude  P.  Fordyce 
goes  in  detail  into  the  lore  of    the    sport. 


Copyrighted  by  Louise  Birt  Ba>*ne3. 

THE    EVENING    SONG. 

This    picture    of    a     coyote    received    first 

honorable    mention      for      photographs     of 

mammals    in  capti%ity. 


which  he  calls  "'game  hunting  with  a 
camera.'  The  \\'ildest  animals,  sa3S  Dr. 
Fordyce,  are  governed  by  two  predominant 
forces — love  and  hunger,  and  the  wilderness 
photographer  takes  advantage  of  this 
knowledge.  For  instance,  a  study  of  the 
food  habits  of  birds  in  \s-inter  will  result  in 
placing  the  camera  at  a  given  position  ^vith 
the  almost  certain  arrival  of  the  desired 
subject.    The  A\Titer  goes  on: 

Deer  will  in^'ariably  dart  away  before 
one  can  get  within  twenty  yards  of  them, 
as  they  are  ver>^  keen,  relying  more  on  the 
senses  of  smell  and  hearing  than  of  sight. 
One  had  best  begin  his  nature-study  pho- 
tography with  the  common  birds  of  the 
neighborhood.  They  are  usually  abun- 
dant, easily  found,  and  they  oflfer  the  great- 
est facilities  for  this  kind  of  work.  Take 
the  wood  thrush  for  example.  Her  strong 
plumage  markings  show  up  well  in  a  print, 
and  her  nest  is  generally  located  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  ground.  Focus- 
ing should  be  done  while  the  bird  is  away. 
Cut  away  as  few  branches  as  possible,  and 
in  adjusting  the  camera  to  trees,  use  the 
l)all-and-socket  kodapod  instead  of  a  tripod. 
If  you  have  a  long  focus  lens,  use  it, 
altho  a  single  combination  lens  will 
produce  a  photo  of  good  definition.  The 
common  fault  is  underexposure.    By  using 


% 
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Courtesy  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

HE  TOOK  A  PRIZE. 

The  portrait  of  this  benign  and  aristocratic 
chimpanzee  was  awarded  first  prize  for 
photographs  of  mammals  in  captivity,  in 
the  exhibition  held  by  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 


the  smallest  stop,  the  surroundings  are 
brought  into  focus.  If  the  bird  is  wild,  use 
a  long  rubber  tube  to  operate  the  shutter 
lever,  or  attach  a  string  to  the  same. 

Hunting  with  a  jack-light  is  illegal,  be- 
cause the  animal  has  a  poor  chance  for  a 
safe  getaway,  as  the  light — first  noticed 
out  of  curiosity — blinds  him.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  this  in  flashlight  photography. 


THE  LIVELY  JOB  OF  SHIPPING 
WILD  ANIMALS 

THE  king  cobra  had  to  be  moA'ed  into  a 
new  box.  He  was  a  very  wild  snake, 
and  whenever  his  captor  approached  him, 
the  cobra  beat  its  head  against  the  wires 
of  the  cage.  As  this  cage  was  only  a  shal- 
low box  made  of  flimsy,  decaying  boards 
and  covered  with  a  wire  netting,  and  as  the 
snake  was  the  largest  cobra  on  record, 
measuring  twelve  and  a  half  feet,  it 
seemed  expedient,  to  put  it  mildlj%  to 
give  him  a  better  home  before  shipping 
him  from  Singapore  to  New  York.  So  the 
animal  dealer,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Buck,  as  he 
explains  in  Asia  (New  York),  had  a  hand- 
some box  made  of  teakm^ood  with  a  plate- 
glass  top,  and  when  this  was  delivered  at 
Yew  Kee's  compound,  where  he  was  keep- 
ing the  snake,  the  task  of  changing  the 
cobra  to  his  new  quarters  was  undertaken. 
Yew  Kee  and  two  of  his  Chinese  assistants, 
and  Beni  Chee,  Mr.  Buck's  Malay  "boy," 
who  were  helping,  were  standing  in  the 
center  of  a  narrow  cement  passageway 
that  ended  bhnd  against  a  wall.  On  one 
side  of  the  passageway  were  a  number  of 
wooden  crates  containing  tigers;  on  the 
other  side  were  some  fish-tanks.  One  of 
the  Chinese  assistants  picked  up  the  old 
box,  and  just  as  he  came  to  the  center  of 
the  passageway,  the  rotten  bottom  fell 
out  of  the  box  and  the  snake  was  dumped 
on  the  floor.     And  then,  says  Mr.  Buck: 

Everybody  lost  his  head.     My  "boy," 
who  faces  tigers  intrepidh",  jumped  over 


Of  course 
it^s  a  Cotona! 


^5^0  other  typewriter  can   meet  the  hard 
requirements  of  the  student  . 

THOUSANDS  of  Coronas  "graduated"  from 
college   last   spring.     Thousands  more  will 
enter  college  this  fall. 

The  student  who  hasn't  a  typewriter  is  working 
under  a  handicap,  and  Corona  is  the  one  type- 
writer that  combines  all  the  needed  qualities. 


1  Greater  portability.  Cor- 
ona weighs  only  63^  pounds, 
and  is  not  screwed  to  a  board. 
Folded,  in  its  neat  case,  it  can 
travel  around  the  world. 

2  Greater  simplicity.  Cor- 
ona has  only  half  as  many 
parts  as  other  typewriters.  Very 
easy  to  use,  very  hard  to  get  out 
of  order — two  very  important 
points  for  the  free  and  easy  life 
of  the  student. 


3  Greater  durability.  Cor- 
ona was  the  first  practical 
portable  typewriter,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  tried  and 
perfected  over  a  period  of  years. 
Its  war  record  speaks  for  itself. 

4  Special  keyboards.  Engi- 
neering, chemical,  medical, 
mathematical  or  foreign  language 
keyboards,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  sizes  and  styles  of  type.  No 
extra  charge. 


Your  local  Corona  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
Corona  and  to  explain  our  easy  payment  plan. 
Write  for  our  interesting  booklet  No.  5,  and  the 
address  of  the  nearest  Corona  store. 


Corona 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 

REG  U.S.PAT. OFF. 

CORONA    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY,    Inc. 
105    MAIN   STREET  GROTON,  N.  V. 


Fold  it  up  ^  take  it  with  you  ^  typewrite  anywhere 
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W.LDOUGLAS 

55  «6  «7  &  $8  SHOES  ll'S 

are  actually  demanded  year  after 
year  by  more  people  than  any  other 
shoe  in  the  world 

BECAUSE 

For  style,  material 
and  ■workmanship 
they  are  iinequaled. 

Protection  ajgrainst 
unreasonable  prof- 
its is  guaranteed  by 
the  price  stamped 
on  every  pair. 

Tears  of  satisfac- 
tory service  have 
Siven  them  confi- 
dence in  the  shoes 
and  in  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by 
the  AV.  L.  Douglas 
Trade  Mark. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


Boys  Shoes  M.00&M.5O 


Jf'.  I,.  Doi4glas  name 
and  portrait  is  the  best 
known  shoe  Trade  Mark 
in  the  world.  It  stands 
for  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly 
stamped   on  the  sole, 


shoes  are  put  into 
all  of  our  llO 
stores  at  factory 
cost.  "We  do  not  make  one  cent  of  profit 
until  the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is 
worth  dollars  for  you  to  remember 
that  when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU   PAY   ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe  dealers 
can  supply  you  with  W. L.Douglas  shoes. 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than 
they  do  in  Xew  England. 

rnMPARF  our  $7  and  $8  shoes  with 
wmr  /^ivci  any  $10  or  $12  shoes  made. 

If  not  for  tale  in  your  vicinity,  send  for  free  catalog. 

TO  MEIiCnAyiS:  If  no  deal- 
er in  your  toicn  handles  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes,  write  today  Jar 
ejcclusive  rights  to  handle  this 
luick-Sflling,  quick  turn-over 
ine. 


President  ^ 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.. 

161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


For  Every  User  of  English 

The  unusual  new  book,  EXPRESSI\"E  ENGLISH,  by 
J.  C.  Femald.  L.H.D..  U  indispensable  to  everj'one  mho 
uses  English  in  writing  or  speaking.  This  book  puts  the  full 
power  of  English  at  your  command.  It  treats  everi'  phase 
of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  showing  how  to  convey  the  exact 
impression  you  wisn  with  the  greatest  power  and  beauty. 

474  Pagts.  cloth  bound.     Price  $i.go:  by  mail  $2.02 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y. 


SPARE  TIME  IS  VALUABLE 

HOW    MUCH    IS    O 
YOURS     WORTH     ; 

You  should  know  about  our 
money-making  plan.  It  con- 
cerns your  spare  time  and  its 
value.  Let  us  tell  you  How 
Much      Yours      Is      Worth. 

Merely  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  to  us  to-day. 
You  assume  no  obligation  in 
doing  so.  We  will  send  full 
particulars     by    return    mail. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Box  1774 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:    Please    tend    me    details   of    your 
«pare-tirae  oiier. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE 
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three  or  four  boxes  and  got  away.  The 
Chinese  scattered  in  all  directions.  I  -was 
left  at  the  farther  end  of  the  passageway, 
and  between  me  and  freedom  was  the  snake. 
It  was  almost  at  mj-  feet.  It  raised  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  of  its  body  off  the  floor, 
extended  its  hood  and  began  to  gUde  to- 
ward me,  hissing  and  stretching  out  its 
forked  tongue.  I  kept  backing  up  and  the 
cobra  kept  gliding  nearer.  "VMien  I  had 
flattened  myself  against  the  wall,  it  was 
not  more  than  three  feet  from  me.  I  had 
never  been  so  badly  frightened.  If  I  had 
had  a  broom  or  a  hea^y  stick,  I  could  have 
killed  the  snake,  but  I  did  not  even  carrj- 
the  six-inch  knife  I  usually  wear  in  my  belt. 
Suddenly  I  thought  of  my  white  coat. 
I  tore  it  off  and,  holding  it  out  before  me, 
threw  myself  on  top  of  the  snake.  As 
I  sprawled  over  it,  I  felt  its  body  wrigghng 
under  me,  but  I  could  not  be  certain  that 
its  head  would  not  dart  out  from  the  coat 
and  that  I  should  not  feel  its  fangs  in  my 
arm  or  body  in  the  fraction  of  a  second 
that  I  laj-  there.  Fortunately  I  had 
caught  its  head  firmly.  The  men  now 
came  rushing  up  to  help  me.  Mj-  "boy'" 
reached  over,  gathered  up  the  coat  and 
placed  the  cobra  in  the  teakwood  box. 

On  another  occasion  ISIr.  Buck  had  an 
adventurous  journey  home  with  an  orang- 
utan. At  the  time  he  received  the  order, 
an  orang-utan  was  hard  to  find  in  Singa- 
pore, and  when  he  did  finallj'  get  one  from 
British  North  Borneo,  it  chanced  to  be 
an  unusually  ferocious  beast.  He  con- 
tinues: 

When  we  sailed,  my  wild  man  from 
Borneo  was  very  savage  and  beat  against 
the  iron  bars  of  his  cage.  But  my  con- 
tract called  for  a  tame  orang-utan,  and 
I  decided  to  tame  this  fellow.  Two  men 
can  handle  a  "snld  orang  if  they  get  hold 
of  him,  one  bj'  each  arm,  stretch  him  out 
and  hold  him  firmly  by  his  two  ■wTists, 
so  he  can  not  reach  his  captors  with  his 
savage  mouth.  I  called  the  ship's  car- 
penter, who  was  working  for  me  in  his  off 
hours,  and  said:  "Xow,  Jim,  we  must  get 
a  collar  on  this  orang,  but  the  first  big 
job  is  to  get  him  out  of  his  cage.  You  will 
ha^e  to  take  hold  of  one  arm  and  I'll 
grab  the  other.  If  I  should  let  go  my  side, 
he  can  take  your  arm  right  off  ^ith  his 
jaw.  I  have  every  intention  of  holding 
fast  to  my  side.     How  about  j'ou?" 

Jim  assured  me  that  he  would  hve  up  to 
his  side  of  the  contract.  My  orang  was 
three  and  a  half  feet  high.  A\-ith  a  big 
chest  and  an  arm-stretch  of  six  feet.  But 
he  was  only  half -grown,  and  two  men  of 
ordinary  strength  could  easily  handle  him 
if  thej-  kept  cool.  I  knocked  off  tliree  bars 
of  the  cage,  reached  in,  took  the  orang  by 
the  wrist  and  pulled  him  out.  Then 
I  shouted  to  Jim,  "Catch  hold!"  And 
between  us  we  stretched  out  his  arms, 
taking  a  firm  hold  of  his  wTists.  Cecilio 
was  standing  behind  me  with  the  collar 
and  chain.  The  orang  kept  pulling  and 
twisting  to  get  out  of  our  giip,  and  he 
snapt  his  jaws  and  beat  his  head  around, 
so  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  Cecilio 
to  slip  the  collar  over  him.  Out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  Jim  go  white.  In 
spite  of  his  promise  he  became  confused 
and  lost  his  head.  Suddenlj'  the  arm  he 
had    been    holding    was    loose,    and    the 


(i/T  Genuine  Z^utoJ^eftle 
wit/i  Jnterior  Control 


The  new  model  "F" 
AutoReelite  gives  the 
driver  full  control  from  within  the  car.  A 
twist  of  the  single  knob  places  the  illumination 
instantly  at  the  point  of  danger — perfect  safetv 
with  closed  car  comfort.  The  excl  usive  Aut<>- 
KeeUte  feature,  the  self  contained  reel,  holds 
and  automatically  retrieves  twelve  feet  of 
clean,  unkinked  cord  that  allows  the  lamp 
to  be  taken  to  any  part  of  the  car. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration — or 
write  for  booklet  313  L  which  describes  all 
models. 

APPLETON    ELECTRIC   COMPANY 


1711  Wellin^on  Ave., 


Chicago 


AutoReelite 


ceo,  w  s    PAT.  o^c. 


THE  ONLY  SPOTLIGHT  ON  A  REEL 


P^ 


\« 


TEE^-^'UTTLE  SHOE 

— has  this  message  for  you — 
slenderized  ankles  and  pretty 
feet  two. 


=^ 


See  page  62 
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INVFNTOR^  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
**^  »  ^*^  *  v-/iXij  vniie  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  «-e  will  give  opinion  01 
its  patentable  nature 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BOYS 


TURN  YOUR    SPARC 
HOURS    INTO 

MONEY! 


We  need  a  live  boy  in  every  com- 
munity to  sell  and  deliver 


'The  Lite) 


uJigest 


\&  Ljiterary 

Our  boys  earn  lots  of  money — 
enough  to  buy  bicycles  and  other 
things  boys  want.  Ask  us  on  a 
postal    ceird    for  full  particulars. 

.A  JJrfss:  Junior  Sihs Dei>t. 
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354  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JUST     OUT 

PRACTICAL  RADIO 

By  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "The  Wonders  of  Science  in  Modern  Life,"  Etc. 

A  new  and  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  radio  out- 
fits, from  the  simplest  crjstal-detector  apparatus  to  the 
most  elaborate  amplifying  and  super-regenerative  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  also  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  radio  phenomena.  When  you  have  read 
the  book,  you  \\i\\  be  able  to  make  your  own  radio  outfit, 
to  use  it  effectively,  and  you  will  understand  how  it  works. 

Dr.  Williams  has  long  been  known  for  his  capacity 
to  interpret  even  obscure  scientific  phenomena  in  terms 
comprehensible  to  the  average  reader.  He  makes  of  the 
story  of  radio  a  fascinating,  even  a  romantic  narrative. 
Under  his  guidance,  electromagnetic  waves  and  hurtling 
electrons  become  our  famihar  associates.  The  radio 
apparatus  becomes  in  its  simpler  forms  a  fascinating 
plaything  for  boys  and  girls,  and  in  its  more  elaborate 
development  a  no  less  fascinating  instrument  of  precision 
in  the  hands  of  the  adult. 

Pictures  in  large  numbers  supplement  the  text,  and 
these  are  chosen  not  for  their  interest  alone,  but  for  their 
informative  value.  If  you  will  follow  sequentially  the 
circuit  diagram,  or  practical  hook-ups.  and  the  text  that 
elucidates  them,  tho  you  began  as  a  novice  you  will  be  a 
fairly  accompUshed  connoisseur  of  radio  art  before  you 
are  finished. 

If.  without  any  other  instruction,  you  will  construct 
sequentially  the  radio  sets  herein  described,  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  become  an  adept  in  the  utilization  of  radio 
as  a  practical  art. 

J2mo.,   Cloth,   over  400  pages.      Illustrated. 


Price  SI -75  net;  hy  mail,  $1-87 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Patents  allowed  in  Qreat  Britain, 
France,  Qermany,  Australia,  Netf 
Zealand,  Canada.  Numerous  other 
patents  pending.  Our  riifhts  will  be 
fully  protected. 


Cleans  Inside 
the  Teeth 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

FOR  TWO      Ot 
WEEKS  ONLY  oD 

OcL  15th-28th  Inclusive 


cts* 
50c 

Regular 
Price 


Cleans 
INSIDE 


Made  Purposely  Small  to  Clean  Teeth  BETTER 

This  nation-wide  two  weeks'  special  sale  is  to  give  you  an  in- 
centive to  start  using  this  perfect  tooth  brush  now! 

See  how  it  cleans  between  the  teeth !  After  using  the  Dr.  West's 
Tooth  Brush  you  have  a  feeling  that  your  teeth  are  really  clean — 
inside — ^outside — and  between.  Study  the  logical  construction 
of  this  brush.  See  how  the  tufts  of  finest  grade  bristles  are 
braced,  how  they  are  shaped  to  fit  the  mouth,  reaching,  with  ease, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  teeth. 

Remember  the  regular  price  of  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush  (adult 
size)  is  50c.  This  special  price  of  35c  holds  good  only  during 
this  two  weeks  period.  Ask  your  dealer — no  matter  where  you  live. 

Leading  Dental  Authorities  Recommend  the  Dr.  West's 

Tooth  Brush 

The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the  endorsements  which  are  voluntarily  coming  in: 


m 


^'^ 


Reproduction 

of  the  sanitary  package. 
Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush  is 
made  in  Youth's  and  Child's 
sizes  also.  A  brush  for  each 
member  of  the  family. 
Lettered  A  to  F  for  individ- 
ual identification. 


"  I  have  used  and 
recommended  it  to  my 
friends  and  patients.  I 
like  it  very  much  and 
my  friends  are  equally 
well  pleased  with  it." — 
TRUMAN  \V.  BRO- 
PHY,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
Sc.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.A.C. 
S..  O.I.  [France]  Presi- 
dent, Emeritus  Dean, 
Senior  Professor  Oral 
Surgery. 

"  I  have  started  in  using 
one  of  your  brushes.  I 
am  indeed  very  much 
impressed  with  it.  I 
like  it  immensely." — 
ROY    JAMES    RIXE- 


H.\RT.  D.D.S.,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Kansas 
City-Western  Dental 
College. 

"  Dr.  West's  Tooth 
Brush  appeals  to  me  as 
a  well  made,  well 
shaped  and  efficient 
brush,  which  I  feel  sure 
will  be  endorsed  by  the 
p  u  b  I  i  c."  —  C.  N. 
JOHNSON.  L.D.S.. 
A.M.,  D.D.S.,  F.A. 
CD.,  Student  Dean, 
Chicago  College  Dental 
Surgery. 

"After  several  months 
of  using  the  West  Tooth 


Brush  and  recommend- 
ing it  to  many  of  my 
patients  it  is  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to 
report  that  my  patients 
are  as  well  pleased  with 
the  brush  as  I  am.  I 
like  very  much  the  de- 
sign and  quality  of  the 
bristles."  —  DONALD 
M.  GALLIE,  M.D., 
Chicago. 

"I  am  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  brush 
after  having  given  it  a 
trial."  —  WM.  B. 
DAY,  Secretary,  111. 
Pharmaceutical   Assn. 


"  I  am  now  insisting 
that  my  patients  use  it, 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  brush  that  can  be 
purchased  today."  — 
VICTOR  F.  FUQUA, 
D.C.S.,  Chicago. 

*'The  size  and  shape  of 
the  brush  together  vWth 
the  arrangement  and 
cut  of  the  bristles  are 
calculated  to  insure 
thorough  cleansing  of 
the  teeth  when  prop- 
erly used."- — M.  M. 
PRINTZ,  Secretary, 
Chicago  Dental  So- 
ciety. 


Cleans 

OUTSIDE 

and  BETWEEN  THE    WESTERN    COMPANY 

1170  Broadway,  New  York     402  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


A  Small,  Select, 
Quality  Family 

Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush, 
Gainsborough  Hair  Net, 
Gainsborough  Powder  Puff 
and  Hank-O-Chief  —  typify 
the  very  utmost  in  intrinsic 
value  and  satisfaction. 
WECO — is  the  family 
name. 

Look  for  it» 
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Shortage  of  Unskilled  Labor  is 
Growing  Acute-It's  Your  Problem 


There  is  less  unskilled  labor  avail- 
able to-day  than  for  years  past 
and    more    work     for    it    to 


Alien  Influx 
To  Minimum  I 

^^T'^^^^oh^on  of  hn.\ 
migratioa  Committee! 
S^JgestB  Half  of  0«e 
^er  Cent  as  tlje  Bj 


For  E 


The  one  remedy 
for  labor  shortage 

Statistics  show  that  for  the  past  three  years  many 
more  aUen  laborers  have  left  this  country  than  have 
entered.  This  fact  coupled  with  restricted  immigra- 
tion are  chief  reasons  for  wage  increases  and  the 
growing  labor  shortage  in  many  industries  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Labor  costs  are  high  and 
will  continue  to  be  so.  Machinery  for  replacing 
labor  is  the  one  remedy  at  your  command. 


7-//S 


£Z£C7'/?/C 


This  powerful  little  hoist  is  the  mechanical  means  for  lifting 
and  moving  your  loads.  It  will  protect  you  from  labor  short- 
age, and  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in  high  wages. 
In  numerous  ways  it  is  replacing  from  three  to  a  dozen  men — 
doing  more  work  than  men  could  do,  and  in  much  less  time. 
We  can  cite  case  after  case  where  a  LiftAbout  has  paid  for 
itself  in  a  few  months,  often  within  a  few  weeks. 

A  good  hoist  at  low  cost 

Standardized  manufacture  and  quantity  production  make  the 
LiftAbout  low  priced.  It  has  same  features  that  have  made 
"Shepards"  the  most  widely  used  electric  hoists  in  America. 

Really,   a  hoist  for  everybody 

It  can  be  used  most  everywhere,  indoors  or  out.     Quickly  in- 
stalled to  run  on  overhead  track,  taking  up  no  floor  space. 
Shown  here  are  but   few  of  the  many   applications.     If  your 
business  calls  for  the  lifting  and  moving  of  loads,  investigate 
this  "great  economizer"  TODAY. 

SEND  FOR  this  pamphlet  which  shows 

more  applications,  many  in  businesses 

paralleling  yours. 

We  also  build  electric  hoists  and  cranes 
in  capacities  to  30  tons. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO 

412  Schuyler  Ave.  Monteur  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  principal  cities 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Mfrs.  Assn. 


HEPARn 

ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS  mm§ 
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animal  lunged  toward  mj-  side.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  held  on;  then  I  had  to  let  go  the 
other  arm.  As  I  did,  the  orang  rushed 
toward  me.  I  took  a  long  step  bat-k,  but 
he  came  right  after  me,  his  mouth  wide 
open  and  his  arms  stretched  out.  I  took 
another  step  or  two  backward,  standing  in 
the  position  of  a  boxer.  He  raised  his 
head  a  trifle  and  gave  me  an  opening,  just 
as  he  reached  out  one  arm  to  get  hold  of 
me.  At  that  moment  I  hauled  off  with 
a  good  swing  and  caught  him  right  on  the 
point  of  the  jaw.  It  must  have  been 
a  good  waUop;  for  down  he  went,  just  as 
I  haAe  seen  men  go  down  for  the  count  in 
the  prize-ring.  When  he  came  to,  he  was 
wearing  a  collar  and  chain.  At  first  he 
snapt  at  me  and  I  had  to  stay  a  chain's- 
length  away,  but,  with  petting  and  kind 
words,  he  was  soon  drinking  milk  and  tea 
out  of  a  bottle.  Within  two  weeks  he 
was  perfectly  docile,  and  I  was  able  to 
dehver  a  tame  orang-utan  in  San  PYan- 
cisco. 

Sometimes  the  mishaps  with  the  ani- 
mals, far  from  being  dangerous,  fnrnished 
entertainment  for  all  the  passengers.  On 
one  voyage  !Mr.  Buck  had  five  hundred 
monkeys  on  board,  thirty-five  to  a  crate. 
The  crates  were  piled  a  httle  too  high  for 
rough  weather,  and  at  a  sudden  Inrch  of 
the  boat,  one  of  the  top  crates  fell  down 
with  a  crash  to  the  deck.  It  broke  open, 
and  thtrtj--five  monkej's  went  scurr^-ing  up 
the  masts.  In  the  first  excitement  of 
getting  free,  three  or  four  of  them  jumped 
overboard,  and  some  means  had  to  be 
de^■ised  of  enticing  the  rest  of  them  into 
a  new  crate  btiilt  by  the  ship's  carpenter. 
This  was  the  plan  followed: 

I  removed  all  the  food  from  my  quarters 
and  tried  star\-ing  them  out.  Four  or  five 
of  them  I  caught  in  a  big  net,  but  the  others 
continued  to  chatter  down  at  us  from  the 
rigging.  Then  the  passengers  became 
interested  and  entered  a  prize  contest  to 
see  which  of  them  would  catch  the  most 
monkeys.  A  number  of  boxes  were 
brought  up  from  the  store-room,  and  the 
passengers  set  traps  along  the  deck. 
Each  box  was  propt  up  wth  a  peg  attached 
to  a  string,  and  underneath  the  box  ba- 
nanas and  bread  were  placed  for  bait. 
As  soon  as  a  monkey  slipt  under  a  box  to 
investigate,  the  passenger  pulled  the  string 
and  the  monkey's  days  of  Uberty  were  over. 
In  four  or  five  days  we  had  all  the  run- 
aways back. 

In  July,  1921,  when  I  was  returning 
home  with  a  large  shipment  of  cat  animals, 
I  had  an  experience  less  entertaining  for 
the  passengers.  After  we  left  Honolulu, 
the  sea  began  to  grow  stormy.  We  had 
moved  some  of  the  cages  up  on  the  hatches, 
but  we  did  not  have  time  to  change  them 
all,  and  one  of  the  leopard  cages  was  left 
down  on  the  iron  deck  near  the  rail.  I 
seldom  ship  animals  in  cages  not  in  perfect 
condition,  but  I  had  been  obliged  to  put 
the  leopard,  a  !Malay  trapt  only  a  day  or 
two  before  our  sailing-date,  into  an  old 
cage  that  had  been  knocked  around  my 
compound  and  had  rotted  on  the  bottom. 
]\o  was  very  ferocious. 

That  evening  at  dinner  I  said  to  the 
captain:  "I    don't    believe    it    is    safe    to 
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In  the  same  test-tubes 
that  insure  the 

Peace 

IN  1802  Eleuthere  Irenee  du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
at  the  invitation  and  with  the  assistance  ot 
Thomas  Jefferson,  built  on  the  Brandywine  River 
the  first  du  Pont  plant  ....  the  first  powder 
mill  to  be  erected  in  America.  Jefferson  had  seen 
the  vital  necessity  to  the  country's  safety  of  insur- 
ing its  supply  of  explosives,  and  so  du  Pont 
became  powder-maker  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  the  120  years  following,  from  1802  to  1922, 
the  du  Pont  Company  has  been  a  manufacturer 
of  explosives  ....  today,  explosives  are  but  one 
of  the  family  of  du  Pont  products. 

And  the  reason  is  ...  .  The  Chemical  Engineer! 


THE  Chemical  Engineer  is  a  strange  mingling  of  abili- 
ties— a  coupling  of  the  man  of  science  with  the  manu- 
facturing expert.  He  is  a  chemist  who  knows  manufac 
taring  as  well  as  his  science,  and  who  can  take  the 
chemist's  discoveries  on  the  experimental  scale  and  put 
them  into  production  on  the  larger  scale  of  commerce. 
His  province  is  the  practical  transformation  of  matter 
from  useless  to  usefiil  forms.  And  he  has  brought  into 
the  world's  manufacturing  plants  a  new  knowledge,  a 
new  set  of  abilities,  that  has  revolutionized  industry  in 
the  past  generation. 

The  du  Pont  Company  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  de- 
veloping the  Chemical  Engineer.  Since  its  founding  by 
E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  who  was  himself  a  chemist, 
it  has  been  building  on  the  foundations  of  chemistry, 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  called  for  increasingly 
higher  forms  of  chemical  knowledge.  And  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  the  du  Pont  Company  had  come 
to  have  one  of  the  finest  research  staffs  in  the  country, 
and  in  addition  a  staff  of  Chemical  Engineers,  men  who 
knew  manufacturing  as  well  as  chemistry. 


Nation's  safety, 

finds  myriad  blessings! 

This  staff  was  essential,  for  since  1802  the  du  Pont  Com- 
pany's larger  service  has  been  to  be  ready  to  supply  the 
Government  with  whatever  explosives  it  might  need  for 
the  country's  defense.  And  for  the  same  reason,  the  com- 
pany had  acquired  sources  of  supply  for  the  large  quan. 
tities  of  the  raw  materials  that  it  might  one  day  need — 
acids,  nitrates,  coal-tar  products  and  other  materials  that 
were  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  explosives. 

In  war,  immense  quantities  of  such  materials  are  des- 
perately needed — in  peace,  very  little — yet  the  supply 
of  materials  has  to  be  kept  open,  for  who  knows  when 
they  may  be  instantly  needed? 

But  how?  The  Chemical  Engineer  found  the  answer. 
And  in  the  answer  lies  the  key  to  the  du  Pont  Com- 
pany's family  of  products.  For  the  products  that  du 
Pont  makes  are  not  unrelated  products.  Each  of  them 
has  its  root  in  one  or  another  of  the  materials  used  in 
making  explosives. 

It  may  be  another  use  of  the  same  materials  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyes.  It  may  be  a  variation  in  process, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pyralin  and  Fabrikoid.  It  may  be  a 
product  like  paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  etc.,  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chemical  Engineer  is  needed,  and 
the  colors  produced  in  dyes,  may  be  used.  It  may  be  a 
product  like  ether,  or  a  long  list  of  chemicals  that  other 
industries  use,  which  the  du  Pont  Company  produces 
in  manufacturing  its  other  products. 


* 


* 


THUS,  the  seemingly  unrelated  products  that 
carry  the  du  Pont  Oval  are  not  strangers, 
but  brothers  in  the  same  family.  They  are  not 
merely  the  diversions  of  peace,  but  the  peace  uses 
of  materials  that  the  country's  emergencies  may 
require  the  du  Pont  Company  to  have  at  hand  in 
overflowing  abundance. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  published 
that  the  public  may  ha've  a  clearer  understanding 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  its  products. 
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F  A  B  n  I  K  O  I  D 

Scuff-proof.stain-proof 
and  waterproof.  For 
upholstering  furniture 
and  amomobiles.  bind- 
ing books,  malcing  lug- 
gaee  and  other  uses. 


PAINTS     AND 
VARNt5HE5 

For  every  household 
and  industrial  use. 
Enamels,  stains,  fillers, 
automobile  finishes, 
etc. 


UITHOPONE      EXPLOSIVES     P  V   R  A  L.  i    N 


Lithopone  and  dry  col- 
ors. Used  by  paint, 
rubber,  linolenm. 
paper,  ink  and  other 
manufacturers. 


For  every  requirement 
of  civilization;  mining, 
quarrying,  land-clear- 
ing, tree-planting,  irri- 
gation, construction ; 
shotgun  and  rifle  pow- 
ders. 


For  toilet  articles,  au- 
to mlo  bile  windows, 
novelties  of  many 
kinds.  Transparent,  or 
in  any  color  combina- 
tioQ. 


C  H  E  M  I  C  A  U 
PRODUCTS 

Ether  and  other  phar- 
maceuticals, pyroxylin 
lacquers  and  enamels. 
Solutions  for  coating 
leather.  Bronze  pow- 
ders. 


ACIDS   fi-HEAW 
CHEMICAL5 

Forvaried  usesbyprac- 
tically  every  industry 


DYESTUFFS 

An  ever-expanding  line 
of  dyestuffs  for  all 
purposes 


E.  I.  DU   POi^T    DE    AfEA\OUR.5'    <5^  COAtPAi^"^  .Inc.,  "WTlniin^torv.Del. 

TRADE  (filTPQlJt)   MARK 
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''The  Happy 
Daisy  Boy" 


How  often  you  hear  men  say,  "I  had  a  Daisy 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  it  meant  more  to  me 
than  any  plaything  I  ever  owned." 
Today  parents  are  looking  for  more  than 
mere  playthings  for  their  boys.  They  encour- 
age those  sf>orts  that  make  for  health,  manly 
training,  and  character. 
That  is  why  so  many   parents,   mothers   as 


well  as  fathers,  want  their  boy  to  learn  to 
shoot,  and  select  the  harmless  Daisy  Air 
Rifle  for  his  first  gun.  The  Daisy  is  safe,  as 
it  uses   compressed    air    instead  of  powder. 

Different  Daisy  models  range  in  price  from 
Si.oo  to  $5.00,  and  in  size  to  suit  the  young- 
er as  well  as  the  older  boys.  Ask  any  hard- 
ware or  sporting  goods  dealer. 


DAISY   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,  Plymouth,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

DAI  S Y 
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GLASTENBURY 

)    UNDERWEAR    ( 


1855 


ReC.aS.PAT.OFF. 


TRADE  MARK 


REG. U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


TWO 
PIECE 


SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  LEADER 

Having  elasticity,  conforms  to 
the  figure.  No  binding,  no 
cramping.  Measures  full  size, 
giving  the  freedom  required. 

MADE  IN 

Flat  Knit  Spring  Needle.  Fine  Wools 
mixed  with  cotton.  A  Protection 
Against  Colds  and  Sudden  ChilUnft 
of  the  Body. 

Guaranteed  NOT  to  Shrink 

Light,    Medium    and    Winter    Weights 
Eight   Qualities 

$1.75  to  $5.50  per  Garment 

A.sk   Your   Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

aiastonbury.  Conn.,    Dept.  36 

Sample  Cuttings  Free 
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UNION 
SUITS 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


leave  that  leopard  down  on  the  deck.  A 
big  wave  would  let  him  out." 

"The  barometer  is  clear,"  he  repUed. 
"Don't  worry." 

So  I  turned  into  my  berth  that  night 
without  gi^^ng  the  matter  any  further 
thought,  but  at  half-past  five  an  officer 
came  to  my  cabin  and  told  me  that  one 
of  my  leopards  was  out.  I  tore  into  my 
clothes  and  ran  out  on  deck.  I  found  the 
cage  turned  upside  down  with  the  bottom 
broken  in.  It  had  been  knocked  over  by 
a  big  wave  that  had  washed  over  the  deck 
as  a  strong  wind  came  up  during  the  night. 
We  were  carrying  a  deck-cargo  of  oil- 
barrels.  The  leopard  had  run  among 
these  and  was  crouching  in  one  corner 
between  two  barrels.  I  went  back  to  mj'^ 
cabin  to  get  my  rifle. 

By  this  time  the  news  had  spread  among 
the  125  passengers  that  the  leopard  was 
loose,  and  there  was  a  panic  on  board.  I 
told  the  captain  that  I  did  not  want  to 
shoot  the  animal  if  there  was  any  chance 
of  catching  it.  He  said:  "Don't  worry. 
I'll  fix  the  passengers."  And  he  gave  in- 
structions to  have  all  the  doors  leading  into 
the  passengers'  quarters  locked.  I  went 
down  among  the  oil-barrels,  but  when 
I  started  for  the  leopard,  he  jumped  over 
the  barrels,  passing  within  a  couple  of  feet 
of  me  and  springing  out  on  the  open  deck. 
He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  ran  up  the 
steps  to  the  main  deck.  He  stopt  beside 
one  of  the  hatches,  just  as  a  Chinese 
steward  w&s  crossing  the  deck  -wnth  two 
buckets  of  water.  The  boj-  looked  around 
and  when  he  saw  the  animal  within  two 
feet  of  him,  he  dropt  both  buckets  and 
made  a  mad  dash  for  an  open  doorway 
leading  into  the  officers'  quarters.  The 
leopard,  which  was  just  as  frightened  as 
the  Chinese  boj'-,  also  decided  to  make  for 
this  door.  They  arrived  at  the  same  un- 
psj'chological  moment.  The  boy's  hair 
stood  on  end  when  he  saw  the  big  beast 
beside  him.  This  time  the  animal  snarled 
and  reared  back,  with  its  claws  extended. 
I  was  about  fifteen  feet  away  and  getting 
ready  to  shoot.  Near  by  was  a  boom  with 
rigging  hanging  down.  The  Chinese  gave 
one  look  at  the  leopard's  claws,  made 
a  bold  leap  for  the  rigging  and  cUmbed  up 
more  than  twenty^feet  before  he  stopt. 
Practically  all  the  passengers  had  now 
gathered  at  the  windows  on  the  promenade 
deck  and  were  watching  the  scene. 

I  ran  around  to  the  starboard  side  and 
opened  a  door  into  the  officers'  mess-room. 
The  leopard  was  crouching  in  a  hallway 
leading  to  the  officers'  quarters.  As  I  was 
entering  the  hallway  from  the  end  farthest 
from  the  leopard,  I  fired  three  shots  into 
space.  Ho  was  frightened  and  ran  out  on 
deck  again.  The  first  officer  was  standing 
outside,  and  when  the  animal  saw  him  ho 
turned  and  came  round  to  the  starboard 
side,  where  I  had  left  the  door  open.  An- 
other shot  from  my  revolver  sent  him 
scurrying  through  the  doorway.  I  slammed 
the  door  and  made  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
mess-room.  Then  we  brought  up  the  cage, 
whicli  had  been  mended  by  tlie  carpenter, 
took  out  the  iron  bars  at  one  end  of  it, 
backed  it  up  against  the  door  of  the  hall- 
way leading  into  the  mess-room,  and 
board(>d  tlie  toj)  of  the  doorway  so  the 
leopard  could  not  jump  over  the  open  space 
at  the  top  of  the  cage.  And  finally  I 
opened  the  door  and  nailed  the  cage  to  the 
open  doorway. 

In  the  hallway  leading  into  the  mess-room 
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was  a  small,  square  window  throufrh 
which  the  mess-boy  passes  the  food  to  tlie 
officers'  table.  I  opened  the  window  and 
for  over  an  hour  tried  to  get  a  rope  noose 
over  the  leopard's  head  without  going  into 
the  room.  The  officers  tried  to  help  me, 
but  the  chairs  and  table  hampered  our 
operations.  Finally  I  knotted  the  rope, 
lariat  fashion,  crawled  in  from  the  hall 
window  and  stood  on  the  sideboard  just 
inside  the  room.  After  several  attempts 
I  managed  to  get  the  lasso  over  his  head. 

Then  the  fun  began.  He  shifted  and 
pranced  around,  but  I  continued  to  hold 
the  rope  tight,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
the  end  of  it  through  the  open  doorway 
into  the  cage  and  shouting  to  the  officers 
who  had  gathered  round  the  cage  and 
seized  the  rope,  to  tighten  it  at  their  end 
before  he  could  pull  it  off.  Then  I  ran 
around  through  the  passage  to  lend  a  hund 
in  dragging  the  leopard  into  the  cage. 
As  soon  as  we  had  him  there,  we  put  the 
bars  down,  and  they  stayed  down  until  he 
was  safely  dehvered  to  the  Lincoln  Park 
zoo  in  Chicago. 


THE  CAVORTING  OF  KARTOUM,  THE 
ELEPHANT 

ELEPHANTS  should  not  frisk  too  gaily 
in  the  spring,  at  least  not  to  the 
extent  of  butting  gates,  reinforced  with 
railroad  iron,  into  bent  and  twisted 
wrecks.  The  joy  of  his  first  promenade 
brought  quick  punishment  to  Kartoum, 
the  big  African  elephant  at  the  New  York 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  closed  his  outdoor 
hohday  for  the  time  being.  During  the 
warm  April  days  Keeper  Richards  turned 
the  Indian  elephant,  Alice,  outside  into  her 
big  yard  for  the  first  time  since  autumn. 
Alice  ran  in  great  shuffling  circles,  wa\'ing 
her  trunk  and  trumpeting  in  high  glee.  And 
then,  says  the  Zoological  Society  Bulletin 
(New  York) : 

Kartoum,  at  the  other  end  of  the  build- 
ing, responded  in  a  thunderous  voice  and 
pounded  on  the  door  to  attract  Keeper 
Thuman's  attention.  Thuman  swung  open 
the  massive  doors  and  the  great  beast  was 
immediately  on  the  run,  flapping  his  huge 
ea,rs,  tearing  up  great  clods  of  turf  and 
tossing  them  high  over  his  neck,  and  other- 
wise greeting  the  outside  aii*  of  a  wonderful 
day.  All  would  have  gone  well  if  Kartoum 
had  been  satisfied  with  these  manifesta- 
tions, which  brought  a  crowd  of  \asitors  to 
enjoy  the  sport,  but  he  decided  to  speed  up 
the  fun  by  butting  the  fences.  There  had 
been  a  bad  bend  in  one  of  the  massive  top 
rails,  Avhich  we  had  in  mind  as  a  job  for  the 
blacksmith.  This  was  produced  by  the 
elephant's  antics  directed  from  the  adjoin- 
ing yard  during  the  spring  of  1921.  Kar- 
toum headed  for  this  bulge  in  the  fence, 
and  with  one  well-directed  blow  of  his 
ponderous  head  he  straightened  it  as 
thoroughly  as  if  the  iron-workers  had  been 
at  work  for  a  day. 

But  this  failed  to  close  the  performance. 
Noting  his  success  at  short  range,  he  backed 
well  up  and  charged  the  partition  gate, 
which  is  reinforced  with  heaAy  railroad  iron, 
and  the  gate  was  bent  over  more  than  three 
feet  at  the  top,  heaA^  bolts  were  stript  of 
threads,  and  the  structure  reduced  to  a  state 
of  ruin.  As  Kartoum  gleefully  s^A^mg 
around  to  aim  a  drive  at  the  other  gates,  he 
was  hurriedly  escorted  indoors  bj-  Keeper 
Thuman,  and  there  he  remained  until  his 
exuberance  materially  calmed  dowTi. 
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^e  'iSenfi/hce  i/)cd  madejino  ieeih  'jfas/)ior)ahl& 

^ot^den  Cream 


Dr.  Lyon's  doesn't  attempt  to  prescribe 
for  you.     That  is  left  to  the   dentist. 
So  you  don't  have   to   wonder  what 
Dr.    Lyon's  is   doing  besides  clean- 
ing and  preserving  your  teeth.     It 
is    unmedicated.       It   causes   no 
throat,    nose  or  gum  irritation. 
Dr.     L)-on's      is     thoroughly 
safe,  practical    and  efficient 
for     both      children      and 
grown-ups.    It  brings  sat- 
isfaction and  admiration 
— L y 0  ni'^^e d  teeth. 


Approved  by  the 
best  dental  authorities 

for  over  fifty  years. 


I.  W.  LYOX  &  SONS,  Inc. 
S30  West  27th  St.,  New  York. 

Canadian  Distributors: 
LYMANS.  Limited.  Montreal. 


Free  Sample— Powder  or  Cream— sent  to  anyone. 


The  Globe- 
Wemicke  Co. 
Depc.  B4, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Please  send  me   with, 
out  charge  your  booklet 
of    Unusual     Decorative 
Effects  for  Bookcases. 


Name 
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Insintyotn-packges 
as  you  wrap  them 


Your  packages  can  be  in- 
sured with  no  inconveni- 
ence to  your  business. 

To  insure,  tear  a  coupon 
from  the  North  America 
Coupon  Book  and  enclose  it  in 
your  package.  The  entry  on 
the  stub  is  your  shipping  record. 
Payments  of  claims  are  prompt. 

Mail  us  the  memorandum  below, 
and    we    will    send    you    detaijs. 

Any  insurance  agent  or  broker 
can  get  you  a  North  America   Policy 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 


JheOldest  American  Fire  and  ^arme/nnirvnceGHnpany 
Capitals  5.000  000    Founded  1792      ^ 


MEMORANDUM  r  Mail  or  <>n« ) 
BfSURAMCE  COMPANY  •/ NORTH  AMUUCA     Dept.   L1021 

Scad  infovmsDoo  regarding  Parcel  Poal  Inaorwace 

To 


K  life)  m  vhick  ro«  KTC  atrnffcJ. 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

Free   Book  ot  Designs 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,     INC.,     BRONZE     FOUNDRY 
Dept.   L.  O. SS6  West  27th  Street.   New  York  City 


The  South's 
Answer 

The  South  answers  in  positive  terms 
the  question  about  its  progress.  The 
reply  deals  with  plain  facts  without 
reservation  or  apology.  To  mention 
one  proof  of  Southern  success,  the  value 
of  manufactured  products  shows  this: 

1900    $1,564,186,000 

Year  1910    $3, 1,S8. 388,000 

1920    $9,808,114,009 

A  sturdy,  permanent  Rrowth  of  cities  is  measured 
in  this  increase  of  manufacturing.  Caldwell  First 
Mortgage  Bonds,  issued  against  new  office  build- 
ings, apartment  houses  and  hotels,  have  behind 
them  adequate  security  and  income  and  are  sup- 
ported by  Southern  industrial  strength. 

Wrilt  Jor  booklet,  "The  South' s  Answer'' 

Yield:  7^^ 

Maturities:  2  years  and  upward 

Denominations:  $100,  $500,  $1000 

CALDWELL  &  CO. 


Specialists  in 
Southern  Mttnuipah 


I     ~  arid  First 
I    .^lort^dge  Bonds 

600  Union  St..  Nashvillc-Tcnn. 

New  York.  Chicago  DrlroK  St    Loilil 

Qnonndti      New  OrlCABt      KnoxviUe     ChatKnpoga 
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HOW  BOTTOMLEY  DID  IT 


TTO RATIO  B0TT0:MLEY  is.  in  jail. 
-'-  -*-  but  his  methods,  as  the  London 
Economist  observes,  are  "an  interesting, 
if  revolting,  study."  Lea^^ng  aside  Bot- 
tomley's  eloquence  and  his  appeal  to 
British  patriotism,  it  is  worth  while  noting 
his  actual  financial  deaUngs  as  described  by 
the  London  weekly.  His  method  may  be 
called  the  "snowball"  method: 

He  starts  one  concern.  When  that 
begins  to  go  wrong,  he  merges  it  with  an- 
other. Shares  in  the  first,  together  with 
a  fresh  cash  payment,  may  be  exchanged 
for  shares  in  the  second,  and  so  on.  And 
all  the  time  the  new  money  coming  in  suf- 
fices to  pay  off  such  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  earlier  concern  or  concerns  who  demand 
repaj'ment  ^nth  inconvenient  insistence. 

From  the  wealth  of  e^'idenee  which 
Truth  has  unearthed,  this  method  may  be 
briefly  illustrated.  In  1918  Bottomley 
started  the  War  Stock  Combination.  The 
avowed  idea  was  to  raise  a  fund  of  £77,- 
oOO  in  15s  6c?  subscriptions,  and  purchase 
£100,000  in  War  Sa^-ings  Certificates. 
He  got  the  money  and  more,  and  it  is  a 
marvelous  tribute  to  the  prestige  that  he 
had  achieved  that  the  public  forgot  that 
the  largest  holding  of  Savings  Certificates 
that  any  one  holder  could  purchase  was 
£500.  The  original  proposal  was  to  pledge 
the  certificates  for  £10,000  with  a  banker, 
and  draw  for  that  amount  in  prizes,  instead 
of  waiting  five  years  for  repayment.  Ow- 
ing to  the  restriction  mentioned.  National 
War  Bonds  were  purchased  and  an  an- 
nouncement (readily  swallowed)  w^as  made 
that  a  proper  prize  drawing  had  taken 
place. 

The  flotation  of  the  Victor}'  Loan  gave 
Bottomley  a  wonderful  opportunity.  He 
appealed  on  patriotic  grounds  for  sub- 
scriptions to  a  Victorj'  Bond  Club.  (In- 
cidentally, subscribers  to  the  War  Stock 
Combination  were  offered  exchange  into 
the  Club  on  payment  of  a  cash  considera- 
tion.) Shares  were  of  £1  each,  and  un- 
Umited  in  number;  the  proceeds  were  to  be 
invested  in  Victory  Bonds;  interest  was  to 
be  pooled  as  a  fimd  for  prize  drawings. 
In  spite  of  glaring  errors  in  the  prospectus, 
the  public  subscribed  nearly  £500,000. 
Shortly  afterwards  Bottomley,  operating 
from  Paris,  formed  the  Thrift  Prize  Bond 
Club — a  scheme  similar  to  the  Victory 
Bond  Club,  except  that  subscriptions  were 
to  be  invested  in  French  Credit  National 
5  per  cent,  bonds.  In  1920  Bottomley 
announced  that  the  Victory  Bond  Club 
had  been  "merged"  into  the  Tlirift  Prize 
Bond  Club,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  which 
should  have  been  ob\'ious,  that  the  French 
lottery  laws  made  the  latter  club  illegal. 
Faced  with  this  illegality,  Bottomley  found 
yet  another  opportunity  for  raising  money. 
In  exchange  for  their  shares  in  the  Thrift 
Club  he  offered  subscribers  Credit  National 
Bonds  at  £15.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  bonds  could  1  e  bought  for  £9,  much 
money  came  in  this  way. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  further  detail. 
In  spite  of  the  growing  discontent  over  the 
earlier  schemes,  in  spite  of  glaring  mis- 
takes in  his  "prospectuses,"  the  impetus 
of  Bottomley's  war-born  prestige  carried 
on    his   "snowball"    plans,    so    that   some 


people  could  always  be  induced  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad. 

If  the  Londoner  had  his  Bottomley. 
the  Bostonian  had  bis  Ponzi,  and  The 
Economist's  word  of  warning  to  investors 
in  connection  with  the  Bottomley  crash 
maj'  be  worth  reading  by  Americans: 

Those  who  wish  to  take  the  most 
ordinary  safeguards  to  preserve  their  sav- 
ings must  essentially  observe  a  few  simple 
rules: — (1)  Never  trust  merely  to  the 
glamour  of  a  popular  name.  This  is  of  no 
value  as  a  substitute  for  proper  financial 
organization  and  safeguards.  (2)  Always 
approach  an  appeal  for  subscription  in 
a  critical  spirit'.  The  more  apparently 
attractive  the  offer,  the  greater  should  be 
the  suspicion.  (3)  If  possible,  never  deal 
except  through  a  recognized  member  of 
a  Stock  Exchange  or  a  bank,  and,  if  finan- 
cialh'  uninitiated,  always  seek  ad\-ice  in 
such  quarters.  (4)  For  those  whose  means 
are  very  small,  and  who  have  no  readj' 
access  to  bank  or  Stock  Exchange  ad\'ice, 
it  is  a  good  rule  to  stick  to  the  securities 
of  the  State.  w"hich  in  these  days  are  offered 
in  the  smallest  denominations.  (5)  Re- 
member that  attempts  to  get  rich  quickly 
usually  mean  a  quick  increase  in  poverty. 


A  FRIENDLY  WORD  FOR  L.\BOR 
BANKS 

THE  greatest  of  American  banks,  at 
any  rate,  is  not  jealous  of  one  of  the 
latest  developments  in  American  banking. 
Since  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  opened  its  National  Cooperative 
Bank  in  Cleveland,  we  read  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  "eight  other  banks  sponsored 
by  labor  organizations  have  gone  into 
operation  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  more  are  know'n  to 
be  in  process  of  organization."  The  New 
York  bank  hears  that  the  new  engineers' 
bank  has  been  very  successful.  We  read 
further: 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  those 
labor  banks  will  introduce  any  significant 
innovations  into  banking  practise.  The 
idea  of  cooperation,  in  the  sense  of  a  di- 
vision of  profits  with  customers,  is  not  new 
in  any  line. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  ser\-ices  those 
banks  will  render  will  be  in  demonstrating 
how  little  there  is  in  the  idea  entertained 
in  some  quarters  that  banking  is  a  business 
of  pri\-iloge  and  that  banks  do  nothing  that 
is  beneficial  to  the  common  man.  The 
labor  banks  have  all  the  privileges  that  any 
other  banks  ever  have  had,  and  if  they  can 
demonstrate  their  ability  and  Avillingnoss 
to  render  better  ser\  ice  than  other  banks 
do  they  ■ftill  walk  away  with  the  business. 
If  they  encourage  the  practise  of  thrift, 
teach  the  value  of  pri\ate  wealth  to  the 
community,  and  help  to  inculcate  respect 
for  property  rights,  as  may  be  expected, 
bankers  generally  w  ill  rejoice  in  the  progress 
of  the  movement. 
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Ford  Owners 

acclaim  Veedol  Fordol 


The  Ford  owners  of  America  were 
first  told  the  story  of  Veedol  Fordol 
on  August  26th.  On  September  16th 
— three  weeks  later — 161  carloads 
containing  over  10,000  barrels  of  this 
new  economy  oil  for  the  Ford  auto- 
mobile had  been  shipped  to  every 
section  of  the  country  to  supply  the 
tremendous  demand.  And  this  initial 
demand  has  been  increasing  daily. 

Veedol  Fordol  was  certain  of  im- 
mediate success  because  four  years 
of  exhaustive  laboratory  and  road 
tests  proved  conclusively  that  it 
mastered  the  unique  and  com- 
plex lubrication  problems  of  the 
Ford  engine  and  transmission. 
With  the  use  of  Veedol  Fordol,  the 
Ford  further  enhances  its  reputation 
for  economical  operation. 

Give  Veedol  Fordol  a  trial.  That's 


what  one  corporation  operating  a 
fleet  of  900  Ford  cars  did — and 
adopted  Veedol  Fordol.  That's  what 
big  city  and  government  departments 
did — and  adopted  Veedol  Fordol. 
They  discovered  for  themselves 
the  economies  of  Veedol  Fordol  es- 
tablished by  Tide  Water  engineers. 
Read  the  "Eight  Economies  of 
Veedol  Fordol"  listed  at  the  right. 

A  trial  will  convince  you,  as  it  has 
already  convinced  thousands,  that 
Veedol'  Fordol  in  your  Ford  car 
means  a  new  motoring  satisfaction 
plus  many  new  economies. 

Veedol  Fordol  is  on  sale  at  oil  dealers  who 
display  the  orange  and  black  Veedol  sign 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales 
Corporation 

11  Broadway,  New  York 

Veedol  oils  and  greases  are  sold 
throughout  the  world 


8  Economies  of 
Veedol  Fordol 


1 — 10  to  25%  saving  in  gasoline — 

Hundreds  of  tests  have  demonstrated 
that  Veedol  Fordol  conservatively 
saves  10%  on  gasoline  consumption. 
25%  to  33%  savings  have  been  devel- 
oped repeatedly. 

2 — ^Eliminates  costly  "chatter" — 

Veedol  Fordol  lengthens  the  life  of 
Ford  brake  and  transmission  bands 
by  properly  lubricating  them.  "Chat- 
ter," a  result  of  faulty  lubricants,  is 
entirely  eliminated. 

3 — 10  to   25 '7    saving  in  oil — The 

savings  in  oil  consumption  run  from 
10%  to  25%.  The  exact  savings  de- 
pend upon  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  engine  and  the  lubricant  formerly 
used. 

4 — 10  to  25%  less  carbon — Veedcl 
Fordol  forms  on  an  average  from  10'  , 
to  25%  less  carbon  in  the  Ford  engine 
cylinders.  The  exact  savings  depend 
on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  en 
gine  and  the  lubricant  formerly  used. 
Less  carbon  means  more  power  with 
fewer  repairs. 

5 — Resists     heat     and     friction — 

Veedol  Fordol  possesses  to  a  super-degree 
the  famous  characteristic  of  all  Veedol 
oils  to  resist  heat  and  friction. 

6 — Increased  ability  to  coast — With 
average  lubrication  a  Ford  will  only 
coast  down  steep  hills.  With  Veedol 
Fordol  coasting  is  possible  down  the 
slightest  grades. 

7 — Resists  fuel  dilution — Even  with 
poor  fuel,  Veedol  Fordol  maintains 
its  power-seal  and  lubricating  value 
longer  than  other  oils.  Result — more 
miles  per  gallon  of  gas  and  per  quart 
of  Fordoi, 

8 — Fewer  repairs — Because  Veedol 
Fordol  masters  the  lubricating  prob- 
lems of  the  Ford  power  plant  the 
result  is  a  hitherto  unknown  freedom 
from  engine  vibration  and  repair  bills. 

Send  for  Veedol  Fordol  booklet 


VEE 
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On  a  Quality  Basis 

the  lowest  priced  arm  you  can  buy  is  a  Colt 

DURING  the  time  when  the  soaring  prices  of  material 
and  labor  made  extremely  exoensive  the  maintain- 
ing of  a  century  reputation  for  QUALITY,  COLT'S  FIRE 
ARMS  were  sold  at  a  price  that  seemed  high. 

Taking  advantage  of  that  impression,  of  the  COLT'S  ac- 
knowledged leadership  and  the  lure  of  "low  price,"  un- 
principled persons,  acting  under  cover  of  long  distance 
selling,  are  flooding  the  country  with  a  mass  of  cheap  im- 
portations which  they  would  seU.  to  you  for  your  protection. 

Instead  of  being  a  proleclion,  such  arms  and  such  meth- 
ods are  a  menace.  They  are  unreliable,  unsafe  and  made 
simply  to  sell  quickly  without  regard  to  the  manufactur- 
ers' leputation  or  purchasers'  safety.  Reputable  dealers 
do  not  handle  them. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  resort  to  the  purchase 
of  such  arms  because  for  a  few  dollars  more  you  can  to- 
day equip  yourself  with  a  genuine  COLT,-  which  your 
dealer  will  gladly  prove  to  you  is  the  best  that  money  can 
buy,  because  of  its  Safety,  Reliability  and  Quality. 

Send  for  the  "Romance  of  a  Colt" —  a  booklet  that  teill  interest  you 
COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS"  MFG.  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONJf 

Pacific  Coast  RcptoeBtatiTe.  FU.  B.  Bekcart  Co..  7 1 7  Aiarkel  St..  San  Francisco,  Caiit. 


©! 


OLTS 


Set  a  Price  Standard  for  the  Fire   Arms  World! 


RE<3.     U.S.     PAT.    OFF-. 


Complete  Office  Out- 
fit— plate-jilass  mir- 
ror, nickel-plated 
towel  rack  and  150 
ScotTissue  Towels — 
all  for  $3.  See  it  at 
your  dealer's. 


Every  FcotTissue  Towel 
cont.iins  million!!  of  soft 
Thirsty  Fibres,  which  absorb 
four  times  their  wcijiht  in 
water-  Th'*y  make  ^cot  Tissue 
the  quickest-dryinR.  most  sat- 
isfactory towels  made. 


encourage 
dean  hands 


The}-  provi  Ic  the  pleasure  of  a  perfecth-  fresh, 
clean  towel  for  each  person  ever\'  time;  a  towel 
that's  yours  first  and  yours  only;  never  touched  by 
other  hands;  always  soft,  fresh,  pure  white. 

ScotTissue  Towels  are  now  preferred  in  organi- 
;:ations,  large  and  small,  which  realize  that  clean 
hands  arc  a  factor  in  commercial  good  \\i\\ — that 
clean  hands  mean  hands  perfectly  and  safely  dry. 

]\Iillions  of  soft  ''thirsty"  fibres  in  every  Scot- 
Tissue  Towel  leap  to  their  work  of  draining  dry 
every  drop  of  moisture  from  your  skin  and  leave 
a  refreshing  sense  of  cleanliness. 

Druggists,  Department  Stores  and  Stationers 
sell  ScotTissue  Towels  at  50c  per  carton  of  150, 
and  even  less  b>'  the  case  (except  in  foreign  coun- 
Iries).     Tr\-  our  new  handy  loc  pack  of  25  towels. 

Don't  confuse  ScotTissue  Towels  with 
harsh,  non-absorbent  paper  towels. 
Look    for    the    name    on    ei'ery    towel. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 

Xcw  York  Pliiladclpliia  Chicago  San  Francisco 

-for  ^Gisxm  Nzuuis  in  ^uslncss^ 


Scoflissue  lowels 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Co  b.  P.  Co.,  igj.' 


FOREIGN 

October  4. — The  Turkish  Nationalists  ac- 
cept in  principle  the  Allied  proposals  for 
a  neutral  zone  around  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  plan  for  Thrace,  wliich  the  Allies 
agree  to  turn  over  to  the  Turks.  From 
Athens  comes  a  message  that  the  Greek 
Go^'ernment  has  ordered  general  mobili- 
zation of  the  classes  of  1917  and  1918. 
Former  Premier  Venizelos  requests  the 
United  States  Government  to  express 
its  disapproval  of  Turkish  authority  in 
Thrace  until  adequate  safeguards  for 
Christian  minorities  are  made. 

Representatives  of  Austria,  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  Italy  sign  a  protocol  making 
effective  the  League  of  Nations'  plan  to 
save  Austria. 

The  final  count  on  the  plebiscite  on  pro- 
liibition  in  Sweden  shows  a  total  Aote 
of  8.39,078  for  and  924,874  against  pro- 
hibition. 

October  5. — The  Mudania  conference 
comes  to  a  sudden  halt  when  the  Turk- 
ish Nationahsts  declare  that  the  Turk- 
ish Army  must  enter  Thrace  immedi- 
ately. 

More  than  100  people  are  kiUed  in  a  forest 
fire  in  Ontario,  Canada,  which  destroys 
eight  towns  and  causes  damage  running 
into  millions  of  doUars. 

October  6. — The  Turkish  Nationalists  in- 
sist on  immediate  occupation  of  Thrace, 
rejecting  the  AUied  protocol  for  the 
occupation  of  Thrace  by  1,000  AUied 
troops. 

October  7. — The  Turkish  demand  for 
Tliraee  is  agreed  to  at  an  Allied  confer- 
ence in  Paris,  with  the  proA-iso  that  the 
Turkish  NationaUst  troops  shall  not 
occupy  Tlu-ace  until  after  the  signing 
of  a  Turko-Greek  i>eace  treaty.  Turk- 
ish infantry  and  cavalry  are  reported  to 
have  A-iolated  the  neutral  zone  around 
Ismid.  In  a  cable  to  President  Har- 
ding, 28  Clmstian  deputies  of  Thrace 
protest  against  its  restoration  to  Turkey 
as  "a  reproach  on  Christian  civiliza- 
tion." 

Rebel  forces  under  General  ]Murguia  are 
defeated  by  Mexican  Federal  troops  at 
Guarache,  Durango. 

October  8. — The  ^ludania  conference  is 
resumed,  but  General  Ilarinpton,  the 
British  representative,  warns  the  Turk- 
ish Nationalists  tliat  he  will  make  a 
demonstration  against  their  troops  if 
they  are  not  •witlidra"\\Ti  from  the  neu- 
tral zone  near  Ismid.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment agi-ees  to  withdraw  from 
Eastern  Thrace. 

October  9. — The  IMudania  conference  ad- 
journs pending  presentation  of  the 
Allies'  proposal  to  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alist Government.  Tlie  proposals  in- 
clude the  \\-itlidrawal  of  the  Turkish 
troops  from  the  neutral  zone,  limita- 
tions of  Turkisli  gendarmerie  in  Thrace, 
and  non-occupation  of  Thrace  by  the 
Turks  until  after  the  signing  of  the 
])eace  treat}-. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  announces  that 
.\merica's  enforcement  of  the  prohibi- 
tion law  within  the  tlu-ee-mile  limit  is  a 
matter  of  domestic  policy. 

The  Joint  Council,  representing  the  Brit- 
ish labor  parties,  adopts  resolutions 
calling  for  the  "immediate  resignation 
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Wherever  you  go,  you  see  Packard  trucks;  and 
everywhere  you  see  them,  they  are  on  the  job, 
doing  their  work  without  apparent  strain 
or  effort. 

It  is  this  known  consistency  of  service  which 
has  won  for  Packard  Trucks  the  special  con- 
fidence, not  only  of  fleet  users,  but  of  truckmen, 
and  business  firms,  using  but  one  or  two  trucks. 


Such  users  must  have  a  truck  that  they  can 
depend  upon,  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year, — and  they  enjoy  this  reUable  per- 
formance, in  fullest  measure,  in  the  Packard. 

They  find,  too,  that  Packard's  first  cost  is  lower, 
generally,  than  that  of  any  other  truck  which 
may  be  said  to  compare  with  it  in  quality; 
that  its  after  costs  are  also  lower;  and  that  it 
depreciates  more  slowly. 


Packard  Trucks  range  in  capacity  front  2  tons  to  7}4  tons;  and  in  price  from  $3,100  to  $4,500 

In  682  cities  and  to'wns  throughout  the  United  States,  Packard  Truck  Service  Stations  give  ozoners  highly  skilled  service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Packard 
Truck  costs,  always  loiv  because  the  sound  Packard  construction  minimizes  the  need  of  repair,  are  held  still  lo-<i;er  by  this  expert,  broadcast  service. 


Clsh  the  man  ivho  owns  one 
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Over  the  topi 


f 


"DAXG!  Clang!  R-r-r-r!  S-s-s-s!  Over  the  top  go  the 
Bad  Heating  Imps!  All  winter  long,  they'll  ruin 
your  comfort,  spoil  your  disposition,  and  wreck 
your  pocket  book.  They'll  make  your  radiators 
sputter  and  spit  and  leak.  They'll  keep  those  radi- 
ators filled  with  cold  air  so  that  the  steam  can't 
enter  no  matter  how  much  coal,  (money),  you  burn. 
They'll  make  your  home  a  noisy  ice-box. 

Stop   those   Imps  before   they  start!     Call   the 
Watchman,  the  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve! 

$2.15  makes  a  hot,  coal-saving  radiator 

Ask  Your  Heating  Contractor  for  a  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve, 
Watchman  of  the  Coal  Pile;  or  send  $2.15  to  our  Waterbury 
Office  and  one  sample  valve  will  be  sent  jou.  Put  this  valve 
on  your  worst  radiator.  When  it  has  convinced  you  by  mak- 
ing that  radiator  silent,  hot  and  coal-saving,  have  your  Heat- 
ing Contractor  put  No.  1  Valves  on  all  your  radiators.  Then 
you'll  know  what  real  heat-comfort  and  fuel  economy  mean. 
And  you'll  never  hear  or  see  the  Bad  Heating  Imps  again. 

Five  full  years  of  satisfactory  service  from  Hoffman  Valves 
is  guaranteed  you  in  writing. 


HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  CO.,    INC. 

Main   Office  and  Factory. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

"MORK  HEAT  FROM  LESS  COAL"  is  a  booklet 
about  Hoffman  Valves;  and  why  they  increase 
comfort  and  lower  coal  bills.      Write  for  it  today. 


HOFFMiW 
%LVE 

more  heatjfom  less  coal 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


of  the  government  and  an  election  of  a 
new  Parliament." 

An  Allied  military  mission  arrives  in 
Adrianople  to  reassure  the  population 
and  investigate  alleged  excesses. 

DOMESTIC 

October  4. — The  United  ]Mine  Workers" 
Union  demands  continuance  of  the 
present  wages  in  the  mines  until  1925. 
and  in  addition  a  six-hour  daj'  and  a 
five-day  week. 

Eighty-tliree  railroads,  operating  approx- 
imatelv  6.5.000  miles,  and  emplo^•ing 
between  125,000  and  1.30.000  members 
of  the  federated  shoperafts,  have  set- 
tled the  shopmen's  strike  with  their 
system  federations,  according  to  Presi- 
dent B.  ;M.  Jewell,  of  the  shopmen's 
union. 

October  5. — The  Railroad  Labor  Board 
hands  down  a  decision  in  three  cases 
that  the  contracting  of  railroad  work 
to  outside  agencies  is  illegal,  the  Board 
following  a  precedent  estabUshed  in 
previous  cases.  Railroads  of  the  south- 
eastern section  and  brotherhood  or- 
ganizations of  conductors  and  train- 
men sign  in  Washington  an  agreement 
settling  all  outstanding  differences  be- 
tween them,  and  extending  present 
wages  and  working  regulations  until 
October  31,  1923. 

October  6. — Attorney-General  Daugherty 
issues  a  decision  requiring  all  American 
ships  to  observe  the  Prohibition  law, 
and  all  foreign  ships  entering  American 
ports  to  have  no  intoxicants  on  board 
when  they  pass  within  the  three-mile 
limit.  President  Harding  issues  orders 
for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  de- 
cision. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  again  holds, 
in  17  more  cases,  that  the  contracting- 
out  system  is  a  violation  of  the  trans- 
portation act. 

Army  lieutenants  break  all  known  records 
for  sustained  flight  in  a  hea^^er-than- 
air  flying-machine  by  remaining  in  the 
air  over  San  Diego.  California,  35  hours, 
18  minutes  and  30  seconds. 

October  7. — Chairman  Lasker,  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  orders 
the  masters  of  all  vessels  of  the  Board's 
fleet,  as  well  as  all  ships  luider  charter 
to  private  companies,  to  unload  every 
drop  of  alcohoUc  beverage  they  may 
have  on  board.  In  the  case  of  foreign 
ships,  enforcement  will  not  be  at- 
tempted until  after  October  14. 

October  8. — The  United  States  Treasury 
announces  the  flotation  of  a  $500,000,- 
000  bond  issue  to  refund  the  war  debt, 
the  issue  carrying  454  per  cent,  interest 
and  running  from  25  to  30  years. 

President  Harding  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Will  H.  Hays  as  Chairman  of  a 
general  committee,  on  which  all  Amer- 
ican rehef  organizations  are  represented, 
to  raise  money  for  rehef  work  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  New  York  Giants  take  the  fourth 
straight  game  from  the  New  York 
Yankees  by  a  score  of  5  to  3,  and  vrin 
the  world  series. 

The  death  rate  in  the  registration  areas  of 
the  United  States  w  s  11.7  per  thousand 
population  in  1921,  as  against  13.1  in 
1920,  announces  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 


To  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use  of 
words  for  this  column,  tlie  Funk  &  WaKmills  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"M.  P.,  "  New  York.  N.  Y. — "What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  reconnoiter?" 

The  word  reconnoiter  is  coixectly  pronounced 
■,ek"o-noi'ter — the  first  e  as  in  get,  the  first  o  as  in 
not,  the  oi  as  in  oil,  and  the  last  e  as  in  over. 

"L.  P.,"  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. — "Please  give  me  the 
meaning  of  the  plirase,  'Suaviter  m  modo. 
fortiter  in  re.    ' 

The   phrase   means.   "Gently  in  the   manner, 

armly  in  the  act." 

"C.  B.  S.,"  Beckley.  "W.  Va. — "Can  you  give 
me  any  information  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the"  expression  '  Yours  truly '  or  '  Yours  very 
truly,    used  as  the  termination  of  letters?  " 

The  form  "Yours  truly"  owes  its  origin  to  the 
earUer  form,  "I  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  truly 
am.  Sir,  yoin-s."  The  form  dates  back  to  1C32, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  used  as  a  compli- 
mentary close,  as  by  Robert  Burns,  "Yom-s  most 
truly";  Walter  Scott,  "Yours  truly";  Thackeray, 
"Yours  truly ';  and  De  Morgan,  "Yours  very 
truly."  Presumably  the  form  was  adopted  when 
intercommunication  became  less  formal  and  more 
frequent,  and  thus  supplanted  the  old  form, 
"Humble  and  obedient  servant." 

The  form  "Yours  faithfully,  '  still  widely  in 
use  in  England,  is  interpreted  to  mean  "With 
fideUty  or  firm  allegiance,  with  all  loyalty." 
The  first  example  we  have  of  this  is  one  from  Wil- 
ham  Pitt,  quoted  in  G.  Rose's  "Diaries,"  1787, 
I.  68:  "Most  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours." 

"E.  E.  K, "  Chevy  Chase,  D.  C. — "How  is 
Avon  pronounced?" 

The  term  Avon  may  be  pronounced  c'van  (e  as  in 

prey,  a  as  in  final),  or  av'an   (first  a  as  in  fat, 

second  a  as  in  final). 

"R.  A.,"  Chicago.  111. — "'A'  and  'B'  are  first 
cousins.  They  marry,  but  not  to  each  other. 
Both  have  cliildren.  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  what  i-elation  'A's'  cliildren  are  to  'B'? 
Also,  what  relation  'A'  and  'B's'  cliildien  bear  to 
each  other?  Some  maintain  that  'A's'  children 
would  be  '  B's '  first  cousins  once  removed.  Others 
sav  that  they  are  second  cousins.  When  it  comes 
tothe  relationsliip  that  the  children  bear  to  each 
other,  some  contend  they  are  second  cousins  and 
others  third.     Please  decide.' 

Definition  1  of  the  word  cousin  reads:  "One 
collaterally  related  by  descent  from  a  common 
ancestor,  but  not  a  brother  or  sister.  Children 
of  brothers  and  sisters  are  first  cousins;  children 
of  first  cousins  are  second  cousins,  etc.  A  first 
cousin  once  removed  is  the  child  of  one's  first  cotisin ; 
a  first  cousin  twice  removed  is  the  grandcliild  of 
one's  first  cousin,  etc.  A  second  cousin  once 
removed  is  the  child  of  one's  second  cousin,  etc. 
A  first  cousifi  once  removed  is  sometimes  called 
a  second  cousin,  a  second  cousin  a  third  cousin, 
and  so  on." 

From  this  definition  it  wUl  be  seen  in  the  case 
you  cite  that  (1)  the  children  of  "A"  (who  is  first 
cousin  of  "B")  are  cousins  once  removed  of 
"B";  and  (2)  that  "A's"  and  "B's"  cliildren  are 
second  cousins  (not  thii'd  cousins).  The  con- 
tention that  "A's"  children  are  second  cousins 
of  "B,"  and  not  first  cousins  once  removed,  is 
explained  in  the  quotation  above  ("a  first  cousin 
once  removed  is  sometimes  called  a  second 
cousin").  See  the  New  Stand.\rd  Diction.^ry, 
p.  560,  s.  V.  "consanguinity,"  for  additional  in- 
formation if  you  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  fiu"ther. 

"C.  W.  C,"  New  York.  N.  Y. — "Is  it  correct 
to  use  the  expression  'most  unique'  and  if  not.  is 
it  even  permissible  to  use  it?  In  other  words, 
are  there  any  comparative  or  superlative  degrees 
of  uniqueness?  " 

"Unique.  An  adjective  meaning  'the  Only 
one  of  its  kind,'  frequently  misused  for  'odd.' 
'rare,'  'unusual.'  Its  meaning  shows  that  it  is 
incemparable.  Sometimes  used  erroneously  with 
most  and  very." — Mend  Your  Speech. 

"G.  W.  R.."  Enterprise,  Ala. — "Please  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  term  Cyth- 
erca." 

The  term  Cytherea  is  correctly  pronounced 
sith"i-ri'a — first  i  as  in  hit,  th  as  in  thin,  second  i 
as  in  habit,  third  i  as  in  police,  a  as  in  final. 


mm,  Q^^^~ 

^'  -  -because,  in  de- 


'-■■  mttrn- 


\!imimi^K::.i^.:^x-^Ao:j-:'.^^^  nominations  or 

|F^»^^^^^^«^0,^20,^50,and 
^'     \  "^  ^100,  they  are 

bound  in  conve- 
k      nient  wallets — 


ABA 


American 

Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 

FOR  TRAVELERS 


FACTS  About  A-B-A W    Cheques 

—  universally  used  by  travelers  in  every  land. 

— your  counter-signature  in  presence  of  acceptor  identifies  you. 
—safe  to  have  on  the  person  because  they  can  not  be  used  until  they 

have  been  countersigned  by  the  original  holder, 
—safer  than  money,  and  frequently  more  convenient  than  Letters  of 

Credit  because  the  bearer  is  less  dependent  on  banking  hours, 

—  issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  denominations  of  ^tO,  ^20,  ^50, 
and  ^100, 

— compact ,^  easy  to  carry,  handy  to  lise 


Ask  for  them  at  your  bank  or  write  for  particulars  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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Each  Flake 

Hides  25^c  Bran 

Pettijohn's  is  a  special  grade  of 
soft  rolled  wheat — the  most  flavor)^ 
wheat  that  grows.  In  countless 
homes  it  has  become  the  favorite 
breakfast  dainty. 

Each  flake  hides  a  flake  of  bran. 
The  food  is  25%  bran, 
yet  no  one  would  sus- 
pect it. 

So  it  supplies  two  food 
essentials — whole  wheat 
and  bran — in  the  most 
delicious  form. 

You  will  serve  this 
daint\-  very  often  if  j'ou 
try  it  once. 

The  Quaker  Qsits  C>mpany 


Cuticura  Soap 

Complexions 

Are  Healthy 

Soap, Ointment. Tal  cum  .2Sc. every  where.  For  sample! 
address:  Catlcora  Lkborfttones,D«pt,X.  M&lden,M&n. 


For  select  and  original   articles 
on  religious   and  social  topics  see 

The  Homiiedc  Review  for  November 

30  cents  a  copy  S3. oo  a  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPAISfY     New  York 


PATFNTS  IXVEXTORS  should  v.r,;e  t  r 
■-M  I  K.1^  I  ^.   p^p^  Q^jj^g  g^^j^g  ^^^  RECORD 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinio-i  nf  if?  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS   &   CO. 
759    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 


^ 


JBE^-^'UITLE  SHOE 


V 


— has  this  message  for  jou — 
slenderized  ankles  and  pretty 
feet  two. 

See  page  f^2. 


c 

EHMB 

1 

can  be  retained  or  recoi)- 
ered.    Send  for  literature 
about  the  celebrated 

CHARRASSE 

trench  Qlulen' foods 

JL 

Gluten    Bread    (Pain    au 
Gluten  Solidifie)!  5  loaves. 
Postpaid  $2. 

THERAPEUTIC  FOODS  CO. 

59  PEARL   ST.  NEW    YORK 

Easy. — Teacher — "Name  the  seasons." 
PiriL — "Pepper,  salt,  A-inegar  and  mus- 
tard."-—  Hollywood  High  School  News. 


Free  Gratis. — Office  Boy — "Say,  Boss, 
what  is  free  verse?" 

CouxTRY  Editor — "Poetry  chpped  from 
the  exchanges,  William." — Judge. 


Punctured  but  Proud.^ — "Here,  waitress. 
This  doughnut  has  a  tack  in  it." 

"Well,  I  declare!  I'll  bet  the  ambitious 
little  thing  thinks  it  is  a  fli^-Aer  tire." — 
Youngstown  Telegram. 


Inexperienced. — "Moses,"  said  Uncle 
Eben,  ■was  a  great  lawgiver.  But  de 
way  he  was  satisfied  to  keep  de  ten  com- 
mandments short  an'  to  de  point  shows  he 
wasn't  no  regular  lawA'er." — Washington 
Evening  Star. 

The  Original  Touch. — Author  (at private 
film  exhibition) — "That's  quite  an  original 
plot.  When  are  you  sho-^Wng  me  the  film 
of  my  book"?" 

Film  Magxate — "You've  just  seen 
it." — Punch   (London). 


Same  Effect. — Visitor — "You  must  have 
been  visited  by  a  bad  hurricane  from  the 
appearance  of  your  buildings." 

Farmer — "Xo;  I  rented  my  farm  last 
month  to  a  movie  concern  to  make  a  five- 
reel  comedv."— Fi7m  Fun. 


Queer  Coincidence. — College — "Hey, 
who  got  my  black  shoe?  I've  got  one  of 
somebody's  tan  pair." 

Educatiox — "Don't  that  beat  the  deuce! 
I'm  in  the  same  fix  and  trying  to  make  an 
S  o'clock." — Stanford  Chaparral. 


Art  Wins 

"Oh.  I  just  love  art,"  said  the  soulful  maid, 

And  she  heaved  a  soulful  sigli. 
"Art  who?"  asked  the  flapper.     "I  don't 
believe 
I  have  ever  met  the  guy." 

—  Harlow's  Weekly. 


Help  Wanted.— They  pointed  partic- 
ularly to  the  need  for  placing  more  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  to  rid  the  city  of 
persons  who  often  have  drifted  in  from 
other  cities  to  ply  some  criminal  trade  in 
the  Capital,  as  advocated  frequently  in  the 
past  by  The  Post. — From  a  Xews  Item  in 
the  Washington  Post. 


By  Their  Deeds. — F'ar.mer — "Have  all 
the  cows  been  milked?  " 

Dairymaid — "All  but  the  American 
one." 

Farmer — "Which  do  you  call  the  Amer- 
ican one?" 

Dairymaid — "The  one  that's  gone  dry." 
—  The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Discriminating  Verdict. — A  countryman 
with  a  local  reputation  as  a  vocalist  attended 
a  dinner,  and  was  asked  to  sing.  Alt  ho 
he  had  no  iiiu.sic  with  him,  and  was  as 
hoarse  as  a  frog,  he  consented  to  try,  but 
broke  down. 

"Never  thee  mind,  lad,"  said  an  elderly 
guest,  trying  to  cheer  him  up;  "never  mind 
the  breakdown,  for  thee's  done  thy  l)est ; 
but  th'  fellow  as  asked  thee  t'  sing  ought 
to  be  shot."— The  Baptist. 


Heavy  Hint. — Clacde — "May  I  call 
you  by  jour  first  name?" 

XoR.^H — "How  about  your  last  name?" 
—  Harlow's  Weekly. 


Good  Speaker,  Anyway 

MISS  DUNCAN  DANCES; 
3,000  CHEER  SPEECH 

—  Headline  in  the  New   York  Times. 


Something    to    Chew    On. — "Have    you 

The  Literary'  Digest?" 

"Xo.  Nothing  but  Wrigley's  and  Bee- 
man's." — Overheard  by  the  Hudson  Ob- 
server.   

Did   He    Mean   It?— Hostess— "What, 
going  already,  Professor?     And  must  j-ou    i 
take  your  dear  ^ife  with  you?" 

Professor — "Indeed,  madame,  I'm 
sorrv  to  sav  I  must!" 


A  Large  Order. — "I  want  a  dress  to  put 
on  around  the  house,"  said  the  ladj-  in  the 
department  store. 

"How  large  is  your  house,  madam?" 
inquired  the  new  clerk. —  Hollywood  High 
School  News. 

Recipe  for  Longevity 

When  you  walk 

And  when  you   fliv 

Look    both    ways  .  .  . 
And  try  to  hve. 
— Detroit  Motor  N^ews. 


Raise  Wanted. —Mother — "Johnny,  why 
in  the  world  are  you  feeding  the  baby 
yeast." 

Johxxy — "Boo-hoo!  She's  swallowed 
my  quarter  and  I'm  trj-ing  to  raise  the 
dough." — Hollywood  High  School  News. 


The   Breaks  of  the   Game. — "Yis,   sor, 

wurk  is  scarce,  but  Oi  got  a  job  last  Sunday 

that  brought  me  a  quid." 

"What,  Pat?    You  broke  the  Sabbath?" 
"Well,  sor,  it  wiiz  me  or  the  Sabbath. 

Wan  of  us  had  to  be  broke." — Melbourne 

Punch. 


In  Darkest  London. — Saxdwichmax  (on 
wet  "summer"  day) — "Wot  kind  o'  bloke 
is  that,  mister?" 

Gextlemax — "He'saParsee — an  Indian, 
you  know — a  sun-worshiper." 

Saxdwichmax — "Worships  the  sun,  do 
'e,  sir?  I  suppose  'e's  come  'ere  to  'ave  a 
rest!" — The    Passing  Show   (London). 


The  Investigator. — A  small  boy  came 
hurriedly  down  the  street,  and  halted 
breathlessly  in  front  of  a  stranger  who  was 
walking  in  the  same  direction. 

"Have  you  lost  half  a  dollar?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  believe  I  have!"  said  the 
stranger,  feeling  in  his  pockets.  "Have 
you  found  one?" 

"Oh,  no."  said  the  boy.  "I  just  want 
to  find  out  how  many  have  been  lost  to- 
day. Yours  makes  "fifty-five."— ires^ern 
Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati). 


Cars  for  Everybody. — Mrs.  Crawford — 

"We're  getting  up  a  club  to  study  auto-    j 
suggestion.     You  must  join." 

Mrs.  Crabshaw — "Auto-suggestion?    If    j 
it's  a  new  scheme  to  get  your  husband  to 
buy  a  car,  you  can  count  me  in." — Judge,    ' 
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'GMC       TRUCKS       ARE        SEVEN        STEPS      AHEAD" 


Reduce  Hauling  Costs  50  Per  Cent 

GMC  Truck  Tractors  Make  Possible  Neiv  and  Limit- 
less Opportunities  for  Hauling  Volume  Tonnage 


Transportation  of  volume  tonnage 
by  motor  truck  has  been  limited 
up  to  now  by  the  lack  of  a  power 
plant  unit  with  speed,  pulling 
ability  and  economy. 

Now  comes  the  GMC  truck  tractor, 
fitted  with  the  GMC  Two-Range 
Transmission  and  for  the  first 
time  combining  successfully  these 
three  vital  requisites  of  heavy-duty 
hauling. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
and  wonderful  power  that  this 
revolutionary  transmission  pro- 
duces from  an  engine  of  moderate 
size,  operating  at  a  properly  gov- 
erned speed,  and  utilizing  it  to 
pull  not  only  the  load  one  chassis 


can  bear,  but  that  of  trailers — 

By  making  full  use  of  the  big  sav- 
ings in  loading  and  unloading  time 
that  come  with  a  detachable  power 
plant,  and  by  overcoming  through 
even  load  distribution  the  menace 
of  huge  tonnage  to  the  roadways 
of  the  country — 

By  these  advantages— haulage 
costs  for  big  volume  tonnage  are 
cut  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  and 
loads  carried  over  roads  and  up 
grades  that  other  trucks  cannot 
negotiate. 

This  GMC  achievement  opens 
the  way  to  the  vast  possibilities  of 
the  motor  truck  as  a  common 
carrier  of  the  nation's  freights. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company  —Pontiac,  Michigan 

Division   of  General   Motors   Corporation 

GMC  Truck  Tractors  are  Made  in  Three  Sizes  for  Hauling  Loads  of  5,  10  and 
15  Tons:   The  Chassis  Prices  are  S-Ton,  $2450;  10-Ton,  $3700;  IS-Ton,  $4050 


dener^ 


GMC  Truck  Chassis  list  as 
Folloivs:  1-Ton,  $1295; 
2 -Ton,  $2375;  3 14 -Ton, 
93600;    5 -Ton,    $3950 


or^  'B'atik^ 


All  prices  arc  for 

Chassis  only,    at 

the  Factory,  Tax 

to  be  added 
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Prohibition  in  Europe 

NOT  one  American  in  a  hundred, 
really  knows  how  the  rest  of  the 
world  stands  on  the  drink  question. 
Nothing  could  be  more  timely,  there- 
Fore,  than  a  series  of  "The  World  War 
on  Booze"  now  running  in  Hearst's 
International.  In  the  November  num- 
ber Mr.  Frazier  Hunt  definitely  explodes 
the  myth  of  France  as  a  country  of 
moderate  drinking.  One  of  eight  splen- 
did world-surveying  articles. 

Science  Has  Conquered 
the  Great  Pox! 

No  part  of  education  is  more  impor- 
tant than  how  to  keep  well.  Paul 
H.  De  Kruif,  Ph.  D.  has  resigned  from 
Rockefeller  Institute  to  devote  his  en- 
ergies to  making  clear  to  the  public  what 
is  unsound  among  medical  claims.  His 
contributions  to  Hearst's  International 
are  of  permanent  value,  not  only  to  the 
medical  profession  but  to  every  home. 
This  month  Dr. DeKruif  speaks  frankly 
about  Syphilis;  last  month  about  Vita- 
mines;  next  month  about  Vaccines.  The 
coupon  below  vp-ill  bring  you  allthree. 

POR  a  World -Survey  in  Thirty 
*  Brilliant  Articles;  for  Thirty 
Sparkling  Short  Stories ;  for  Three 
Great  Novels  —  Mail  the  coupon 
below  today. 


HEARSTS  INTERNATIONAL  L.  D.  10  ' 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  I 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  the  October  num-  . 

ber  containing  the  first  of  Robert  Herrick's  new  novel  and  of  I 

Frazier  Hunt's  great  series  "The  World  War  on  Booze."    Also  . 

please  enter  my  subscription  for  the  next  four  numbers,  be-  I 

pinnine  with  November  number  containing  the  beginninic  of  • 

H.  G.  WELLS'  NEW  NOVEL.    For  these  five  numbers-which  | 

would  cost  me  $1.75  on  the  newsstandj  — I  enclose  $1.00.  , 


Themrld  2000  Yeais  From  Now 

H.G  .WELLS  NEW  NOVEL 

Wen  Like  Gods 


A  SIMPLE  Englishman,  driving  his  little  automobile  in  the  out 
skirts  of  London,  runs  off  the  road  and  into  the  Seventh 
Dimension.  Vivid  with  Mr.  Wells'  imagination  about  the  Future 
—no  problem  is  too  deep  for  him  to  settle.  Also  a  fascinating  and 
entertaining  adventure  in  the  romance  of  science.  This  novel— 
by  the  most  important  thinker  alive  today — starts  in  Hearst's 
International  for  November. 


He  Wrote  "If  Winter  Comes" 

WHILE  the  critics  still  battle  over 
"This  Freedom,"A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
inson's last  book,  "If  Winter  Comes," 
continues  a  best  seller  on  at  least 
three  continents.  Read  his  new  story, 
"The  Return  of  the  Swordsman"  in 
Hearst's  International  for  November. 
One  of  eight  sparkling  short  stories  you 
will  find  in  the  new  November  issue. 

Her  Own  Life 

"^TORMAN  Hapgood  reaches  thefinal      H^HE  moral  education  of  women  is  a 


Why  Ireland  Chose  Peace 

A  NOTHER  year  of  warfare  and  Ire- 
•^^  land  could  no  longer  grow  its  own 
food.  Michael  Collins — the  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Erin — saw  no  use  in  throw- 
ing away  a  population  to  gain  a  gov- 
ernment. To  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  the 
only  American  in  his  confidence, Collins 
gave  all  his  reasoning  for  peace  and  his 
dream  of  Ireland's  future. 

The  Other  Henry  Ford 


■*- ^  stage  of  his  InsideStory  of  Henry 
Ford's  Jew-Mania" — the  use  of  the  vast 
Ford  sales-agent  system  to  distribute 
a  message  of  intolerance.  Next  month 
begins  the  other  side  of  the  story,  "in- 
timate Life  of  Henry  Ford,"  by  Allan 
L.  Benson,  is  a  biography  of  the  pic- 
turesque details  of  the  great  manufac- 
turer's life.       Use  the  coupon  below. 


-*■  subject  we  have  no  right  to  avoid 
merely  because  it  is  difficult  to  discuss. 
In  his  new  novel  starting  in  Hearst's 
International,  Mr.  Herrick  has  faced  the 
problem  frankly.  With  firm  and  elevat- 
ing hand,  he  takes  Lilla  Vance,  a  girl 
without  a  fatherand  practically  without 
a  mother,  and  shows  how  painfully — 
step  by  step— she  works  out  her  own  life. 


INTERESTING  as  it  is  instructive;  brilliant  as  it  is 
beautiful.  Hearst's  International  is  the  most  talked 
about  Magazine  in  America.  Get  the  new  November 
number  at  your  newsdealer.   Or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


Name- 


Street- 


NoRMAN  Hapgood,  Editor 

119    WEST    40th    STREET,    NEW   YORK 


Clty- 


-State- 


ISIovember  Number 
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New  Orleans  Shows  How  to  Save  the  Lives  of  School  Children 


I 


THE  "New  Orleans  States"  of  May  24th  reports 
a  meeting  of  the  Fire  Commissioners  of  New 
Orleans,  in  part  as  follows:  "Why  can  t  all  of  the 
schools  be  equipped  with  Sprinklers  right  now?" 
asked  Harry  W.  Fit2,patrick,  Fire  Commissioner. 
"This  is  the  time  to  do  it.  While  the  schools  are 
closed  the  system  can  be  put  into  eifect." 

*         *         * 

"I  agree,"  said  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  Chief  Deputy 
Fire  Marshal,  "that  the  work  should  be  done  at 
once  if  possible." 

Mayor  Andrew  J.  McShane  then  wanted  to 
know  what  the  Fire  Board  should  do.  Mr.  Fitz;' 
Patrick  stated  that  it  should  adopt  a  resolution  to 
be  sent  to  the  Commission  Council  demanding  that 
the  School  Board  equip  all  schools  with  Sprinklers 
before  September  15th,  and  to  prevent  those  schools 
not  so  equipped  from  being  opened,  by  the  police 
power  of  the  city. 


New  Orleans'  schools  are  now  being  equipped 
with  Sprinklers.  Thus  New  Orleans  acts,  while 
other  Cities  shut  their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  fire  in 


schools.  Conditions  are  no  worse  m  New  Orleans 
than  in  hundreds  of  Cities— and  of  conditions  there 
Commissioner  Fitzpatrick  is  quoted  as  having  said, 
"If  we  do  not  put  in  the  sprinklers,  we  shall  have 
a  terrific  holocaust  worse  than  the  Iroquois,  or 
other  fires." 

The  Fire  Commissioners  of  New  Orleans  speak 
from  knowledge  and  experience.  Along  Canal 
Street  they  see  business  building  after  business 
building  safeguarded  from  fire  by  Sprinkler  Systems. 
Naturally  they  ask  why  this  greatest  of  fire  safe 
guards  should  not  protect  the  Hves  of  children  in 
schools  just  as  it  protects  the  dollars  of  commerce. 

New  Orleans  shows  the  way:  Why  do  other  city  gov 
ernments  blink  at  danger  and  fail  to  protect  the  lives  of 
school  children  by  the  greatest  fire  safeguard  ever  devised? 


Read — "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy^'' 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  ''Fire  Tragedies  and  Their 
Remedy'\  Also,  let  us  send  you  one  of  the  Special  Bulletins 
just  issued  giving  in  detail  the  facts  about  New  Orleans. 
For  information  on  the  schools,  hospitals  and  asylums  in 
YOUR  town  write  us.  Address  Grinnell  Company,  Inc., 
274  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems 


Steam  6?  Hot  Water 
Heating  Equipment 


Humidifying  and 
Drying  Equipment 


Fittings,  Hangers 
and  Valves 


Pipe  Bending, 
Welding,  etc. 


Power  and 
Process  Piping 


When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts 
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A  Real  Railroad 
All  His  Own 

That^s  what  your  hoy^s 
Lionel  Outfit  will  he 

CHRISTMAS  Morning 
you  and  your  son  will  be 
running  his  new  Lionel 
Electric  Railroad  together.  You 
will  get  as  much  fun  out  of  it 
as  he  does.  Moreover,  Lionel 
Trains  combine  the  greatest  en- 
joyment  the  boy  can  have  with 
instruction  that  he  will  value 
all  his  life. 


Ask  to  see  the  "Twin-Motor"  locomotive  that 
pulls  twenty  cars.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  a  complete  Lionel  outfit  with  this  wonderful 
locomotive  costs  no  more  than  outfits  of  like  size 
with  single  motor  locomotives  of  other  makes. 

For  twenty-two  years  Lionel  has  been  "Stand- 
ard of  the  "World."  Lionel  outfits  run  from  any 
electric  light  socket  with  Lionel  "Multivolt" 
Transformer — or  from  batteries. 

THE  LIONEL  CORPORATION 


Lionel  complete  outfits,  despite  their  supreme 
high  quality,  are  very  low  priced  (a  size  for  every 
purse).  You  may  start  as  modestly  as  you  wish 
and  add  to  your  boy's  outfit  each  birthday  and 
Christmas.  Demand  Lionel  at  your  dealers.  Give 
the  boy  a  wonderful  Christmas. 

Be  sure  to  send  post  card  for 
the  handsome  Lionel  40-page 
catalog  printed  in  four  colors. 

50-Q  East  21st  Street,  New  York  City 
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BOOKS  BY 

I — H,  Addington  Bruce — | 

SELF  DEVELOPMENT 

A  Handbook  for  ihe  Ambitious. 

In  this  new  and  interesting  ^•olume.  Mr. 
Bruce  gives  an  illuniinaiiiig  explanation  of 
real  success  and  how  to  attain  it.  The  book  is 
interesting — even  for  cursory  reading;  but  for 
men  and  women  who  aim  to  get  the  utmost  con- 
tentment and  enj  .yment  out  of  every-day  life, 
the  author's  advice  is  priceless. 

Cloth.    342  pp.  $1-50,  net;  postpaid,  $1.62. 

THE  RIDDLE  OF  PERSONALITY 

An  interesting  description  of  various  phases  of 
mental  life  and  the  thuuriis  regarding  telepathy, 
spiritism,  hypnotisai.  etc.  Ihe  arKument  advanced 
is  based  on  what  has  l)cc-n  learned  in  scientific  inves- 
tigations, and  is  sound  and  atuhoritatix-e. 

Cloth.    joS  pp.  Si. so.  net:  postpaid.  $1.62. 

NERVE  CONTROL  ?rar.r.T 

A  book  that  is  doing  vast  good  amons  the  nervous- 
ly "r»n  down,'*  as  well  as  the  nervous  djspeptics  and 
insomniacs.  It  is  full  of  sensible,  practical  advice 
that  cannot  befound  in  the  conventional  health  book. 

Cloth.    22S  pp.  $125.  net:  postpaid,  $1.37. 

fUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COVPANY  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


DYNAMO      DESIGN 
AND  CONSTRUCTION 

By  A.  H.  Avery,  A.M.I.E.E. 

A  practical  book  for  the  general  worker, 
written  in  as  nearly  non-technical  language  as 
possible,  and  one  which  will  enable  him  to  avoid 
loss  of  time  and  m.jney  in  the  hopeless  endeavor 
to  carry  out  impractical  methods.  Clearly  ex- 
plains geneial  principles.  Shows  various  parts 
of  motor  or  dynamo  and  their  functions. 
Describes  types  of  armatures,  bearings,  brushes, 
etc.  Covers  armature  windings  and  connections: 
insulation;  testing;  efficiency,  etc.  Highly  in- 
teresting and  written  by  an  internationally 
known  authority.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  267  pages, 
224  illustrations.    Price  $2.00,  net;  by  mail  $2.12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


WILL    POWER    AND    WORK 

Bv  Jules  Payot,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by 
Richard  DuJ)y 

A  clear,  sympathetic,  and  authoritative  guide 
to  true  wisdom  and  strength  of  character,  covering 
in  a  manner  irresistibly  helpful,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  self-culture,  and  the  development  of  that 
practical  energy  which  makes  for  real  success  in  life. 
12mo.  Cloth.  46S  pages,  tl.75  net;  hy  mall,  SI. 87 
Funk  &WagnansCompany,354-360  Fourth  Ave., New  York 


Vz/Tk^l  1  opare  iime 


YOU  Z 


can  earn  liberal 
amissions 
from  the  start  by  obtaining  new 
and  renewal  yearly  subscrip- 
tion orders  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  For  pleasant, 
dignified  spare-time  work 
you  can  have  a  permanent 
source  of  income  indepen- 
dent of  your  regular  earnings. 

Others  now  earn  $25— $100 
and  more  a  month  by  our 
spare-time  plan.  Mail  the 
coupon  to-day  and  we  will  send 
full  particulars  by  return  mail. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Box  1766 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gtfhtlemen:  Please  send,  without  oKligation.  the 
rull  details  oi  cash  offer  for  spare  time. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 


£at  and  Be  Well! 


A  condensed  set   of  health  rules — many  of 
whlrh  may  be  easily  followed  right  In  yourown 
hdiuc.  or  while  Iravelliig.     You  will  llnd  In  tlil.s 
little  hook  a  we;ilili  of  Information  about  food  ele- 
ments and  their  reunion  to  physical  welfare. 

CONTROL  YOUR  WEIGHT  WITHOUT  DRUGS 
OR  TIRESOME  EXERCISES 
Effective  weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
lil;ind  diets,  laxative  and  blond-bulld- 
InL'diot.s,  and  dlet.sused  In  the  correc- 
tion of  various  chronic  maladies. 

Valuable  booklet,  "EATING  FOR 
EFFICIENCY."  Will  be  sent  to 
you  uponrecelptof  10c  to  cover 
mailing  cost. 


HEALTH  EXTENSION  BUREAU 

612  Good  Health  Building 

Battle  Creek  Mich. 
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Higher  Education 


HOiViE 
STUDY 


Courses  in  English,  Spanishi 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
tespondence.    Begin  any  time. 


r. 


\2}^2 


Wc\i  Bmofraitg  of  CHijiragn 


3l3t  Year 


Division  9,     Chicag-o,  IILI 


Hi^  School  Course 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
.,      ,.  „  „  School  Course  at  home  in- 

Jiae  or  two  reara.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  profesBiona.  This  .Tnd  thirty-six  other  practical 
couraeaara  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

'>«B«.  H-T.iSO  Srexel  Ave.  &  58th  Et.  CHICAGO 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a    lawyer.       Legally 
,'  trained  men  win  high  poaitiona 
8nd   big'  success  id  busioesa 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independ«)Qt— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
i  grmae  yonetep  by  step.    You  can  train  at  homQ 
dunng- spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  recordu  and  letters 
from  LaiSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  variouB 
Btatee.    Money  refunded  accordinj?  to  our  Guarantee 
__         — ^^  t>°  dissHtisfied.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 

Tnoasanda  orflQcceasfuJ  students  enrolled.    Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  lurDiab    all    text    material,    including   fourteeD-volume    Iaw 
Library.  Getoorvalaable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  a«d  •'Evidence" 
books  FREE.    Send  for  them— NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Oept.  1052-LA,  Chicago 
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Eastern 
Northern 


Private  Schools 


Wejiern 
Southern 


Outdoor  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls 

IN  every  section  of  the  United  States 
specialists  in  education  have  estab- 
lished schools  that  are  entitled  to  particu- 
lar distinction  in  shaping  the  characters 
of  their  students.  Our  readers  seeking  such 
schools  will  find  in  our  pages  FRO.M  .APRIL 
SEVENTH  TO  SEITEMBER  FIRST, 
iq23,  a  school  section  containing  a  variety 
of  progressive  institutions. 

For  j-cars  we  have  advised  early  applica- 
tion to  the  schools  If  for  reasons  beyond 
your  control  you  have  delayed  your  selec- 
tion this  year,  wc  sugrrcst  that  you  investi- 
rite  the  schools  with  vacancies  for  the  miil- 
ycar.  Our  School  Advisory  Department  is 
in  a  position  to  give  you  information  about 
these  schools  without  placing  you  under 
obligation.  To  be  of  genuine  service  to  our 
readers  and  the  schools  it  is  necessary  that 
you  give  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child  to  be 
placed;  locality  and  size  preferred  for  the 
school;  and  the  approximate  price  that 
must  be  a  consideration.  With  this  infor- 
mation, it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  care 
for  your  inquiry  promptly. 

Our  schools  all  aim  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible instruction,  and  expect  to  prepare 
their  pupils  for  life.  Success  in  modern 
educational  enterprises,  however,  depends 
greatly  on  finding  the  right  school  for  the 
chUd,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  schools 
and  the  parents,  we  keep  in  close  touch 
with  conditions. 

The  Jiterarx  Digest 


LAUGHTER! 

"The  sunshine  of  the  soul,  the  happiness  of  the  heart,  the 
leaven  of  youth,  the  echo  of  innocence,  the  treasure  of  the 
humble,  the  wealth  of  the  poor,  the  bead  in  the  cup  of  pleasure. 

"Without  it  humor  would  be  dumb,  wit  would  wither,  dim- 
ples would  disappear,  and  smiles  v\rould  shrivel. 

"It  dispels  dejection,  banishes  the  blues  and  mangles  melan- 
choly, for  it  is  foe  of  v^^oe,  the  destroyer  of  depression,  the 
birth  crj'  of  mirth  and  the  swan  song  of  sadness." 

—  The  Boston  Transcript. 

From  every  nook  of  the  globe  where  laughter  lurks  The 
Literary  Digest  gathers  the  cream  of  the  humor.  The  best 
jokes  and  epigrams  are  selected  each  week  and  exhibited  at 
leading  theaters  in  The  Digest's  new  and  onl\)  motion  picture 
reel, 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

the  laughter  feature  wherever  presented.  It's  spar- 
kling new  and  perhaps  your  favorite  theater  isn't 
shov/ing  it  yet.  If  not,  ask  the  manager  how  soon 
he  can  get  a  booking.  Or  drop  us  a  note  and 
we'll  tell  you  the  theaters  in  your  locality  nov/ 
show^ing 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

The  Literary  Digest,  Producers    W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation>  Distributors 
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Chocolates 


Guests  in  "Quality  Street"  greet  Whitman's 
quality  group  of  distinguished  candy  packages  as 
welcome  friends. 

In  any  social  gathering  they  give  an  added  sense 
of  sociability.  There's  magic  in  eating  together. 
There's  conversation  stimulated  whenever  the 
hostess  produces  the  Sampler,  Salmagundi,  Pleas- 
ure Island,  or  any  others  of  the  favorites  in  "The 
Quality  Group." 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc..  Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  STANDARD  OIL  MELONS 


WHEN  FOUR  STANDARD  OIL  CORPORATIONS 
recently  announced  the  cutting  of  stoek-di\'idend 
melons  ranging  from  100  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
Standard  Oil  of  California  to  400  per  cent,  in  the  case 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  many  tinancial  writers  recalled 
another  dissection  which  took  place  eleven  years  ago.  when 
a  Supreme  Court  decree  di\'ided  the  original  Standard  Oil 
"octopus"'  into  more  than  thirty  supposedly  independent  and 
competing  units.  That  earUer  cutting  "might  have  been  said 
to  be  more  like  the  cutting  of  a  potato,  of  well-developed  seed 
variety,"  remarks  the  financial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  who  elaborates  this  figure  until  he  has  the  potato  pro- 
ducing melons: 

"The  thirty  and  more  'ej^es'  were  duly  separated,  according 
to  law.  Each  was  planted  in  its  own  ground.  And  each  grew 
and  flourished.  And,  out-Burbanldng  Luther  Burbank,  they 
have  grown  the  luscious  melons  which  are  now  being  cut." 

In  1911,  he  continues,  the  Standard  Oil  Companj^  of  New 
Jersey  "was  a  modest  corporation  with  a  mere  pittance  of 
$110,000,000  stock  capitalization";  now  "by  its  latest  distribu- 
tion of  a  stock  di\'idend  it  becomes  a  giant  boasting  $625,000,000 
of  capital."  Moreover,  "it  has  borne  twenty  per  cent.  di\'idends 
annualh"  while  storing  up  its  magnificent  stock  of  juice  for  its 
supreme  melon-cutting."    In  vicv  of  these  facts,  he  concludes, 

"Its  acknowledgment  should  be  forthcoming  to  the  Sherman 
law  and  the  trust-busters.  But  why  that  antiquated  fetish 
should  still  retain  the  affection,  not  to  say  the  jealous  protection, 
of  the  gasoline-  and  oil-buying  public  is  a  question,  made  the 
more  confusing  by  the  phenomena  now  before  our  eyes." 

"The  tremendous  growth  in  the  earning  power  of  the  various 
Standard  Oil  Companies  has  long  been  a  som'ce  of  euA^  and 
admiration  by  managers  of  other  big  business  concerns,"  re- 
marks a  A\Titer  in  the  New  York  Evening  World,  who  estimates 
that  "since  its  incorporation  in  1882  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  thirty-three  companies  which  at  one  time 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Jersey  company  have  earned  after 
operating  expenses,  charges  for  depletion  and  depreciation  and 
sums  expended  on  development  and  acquisition,  charged  against 
income,  a  total  of  $3,506,000,000."  The  business  history  of  the 
world,  he  saj^s,  affords  no  parallel  to  this. 

While  the  Standard  Oil  melon-cutting  is  hailed  in  some  quar- 
ters as  convincing  confirmatory  e^ddence  of  the  soundness  of 
business  conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  hastening 
retm-n  of  nation-^vade  prosperity",  others  welcome  it  with  less 
enthusiastic  comment.  Thus  the  LouisviUe  Courier- Journal 
can  hear  the  cry  of  "profiteering"  from  millions  of  users  of 
gasoUne  who,  it  predicts,  vrill  be  conAinced  that  "if  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  earns  such  profits,  something  is  rotten  in  Den- 
mark." Many  of  these,  it  surmises,  will  argue  that  "when 
Standard  Oil  declares  a  400  per  cent.  diAddend  it  is  because 
gasohre  sells  at  four  times  its  value."    Standard  Oil  "is  back  ta 


normalcj^  T\'ith  a  vengeance,"  exclaims  the  New  York  World, 
which  suggests  that  "the  millions  of  consumers  of  gasoline  who 
have  contributed  penny  by  penny  and  dollar  by  dollar  to  the 
piling  up  of  its  mountainous  surpluses  are  free  to  take  a  strong 
personal  pride  in  then*  magnificent  achievement." 

Interest  in  the  huge  Standard  Oil  stock  dividends  is  not  con- 
fined to  stoekliolders  and  gasoline  users.  It  raises  many  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  journalistic  commentators,  such  as:  Are 
these  melon-cuttings  a  device  of  the  corporations  to  evade  their 
share  of  the- tax  burden?  Do  thej'  indicate  that  the  "Standard 
Oil  Companies  have  not  taken  part  in  the  general  process  of 
deflation,  and  that  they  should  do  so  by  gi\dng  the  public 
cheaper  gasoline?     Or  are  the\-  an  omen  of  higher  prices  to  come? 

Distribution  of  stock  di\-idends,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
American,  "is  said  to  have  been  decided  upon  to  forestall  a  tax 
on  undivided  surplus,  reported  to  be  in  contemplation  by  Ad- 
ministration officials  to  take  care  of  the  government  deficit." 
Stock  di\"idends,  he  reminds  us,  "have  been  declared  not  subject 
to  taxation,  as  such,  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court." 
Representative  Frear,  of  Wisconsin,  we  read  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  has  written  to  Secretary  Mellon 
citing  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey's  400  per  cent, 
stock  di\adend,  and  asking  if  the  Treasury  had  invoked  Section 
220  of  the  1921  Revenue  Act,  "which  provides  methods  for 
reaching  holders  of  surplus  when  held  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  taxation."  ]\Ir.  Frear,  who  is  a  Republican  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  advocates  pubhcity  of 
income-tax  returns.  On  this  point,  he  says  in  a  statement  to 
the  press: 

"If  the  income  tax  is  right  in  principle  by  taxing  incomes 
according  to  ability  to  pay  through  graduated  surtaxes,  then  the 
law  should  be  enforced  equitably.  In  other  words,  if  the  Rocke- 
feller family,  for  example,  with  a  reputed  income  of  $1,000,000 
a  day,  places  its  Standard  Oil  profits  in  stock  dividends  so  as  to 
render  them  non-taxable,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  has  equally 
protected  the  remaining  incomes  by  large  investments  in  tax- 
free  securities,  and  instead  of  paj-ing  $100,000,000  tax  annually 
on  this  enormous  income,  as  was  generally  supposed,  it  may  have 
been  shaved  do^vTi  to  one  per  cent,  of  that  amount.  No  one  can 
tell,  because  the  returns  are  held  secret  under  the  law.  Only 
the  Treasury  knows." 

In  an  editorial  headed  "Undeflated  Standard  Oil,"  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  asks  a  question  which  is  echoed  in  the  radical 
press : 

"The  Standard  Oil  companies,  manifestly,  are  prospering. 
Doubtless  they  deserve  to  prosper.  They  furnish  a  great,  nee- 
essarj-  ser-vice.  and  do  it  well.  They  have  immense  resources, 
immense  ability,  immense  energy.  But  for  all  that,  do  they 
deserve  such  fabulous  returns?  Could  they  not  more  equitably 
reduce  prices  and  be  satisfied  ^ith  much  smaller,  but  still  hand- 
some profits?  Should  they  not  div-ide  more  li1)eraUj"  with  the 
consumers? 

"And  what  of  labor?  Economists,  bankers,  various  spokes- 
men of  industry  have  dinned  it  into  our  tars  that  the  mos^ 
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serious  obstruction  to  prosperity's  ^e^^val  was  labor's  refusal 
to  deflate.  Is  capital  innocent  of  that  charge?  It  may  be  in 
some  instances.  But  Standard  Oil  and  deflation,  apparently, 
are  strangers. 

"Financiers,   manufacturers,   men  of  large  affairs  generally, 
have  been  greatly  wrought  up  from  time  to  time,  since  the  close 


OLD  FAITHFUL.  ' 
-Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


of  the  war,  at  the  excessive  wages  received  or  demanded  by 
labor.  The  public  has  shared  this  apprehension.  But  CAen  the 
notorious  shipyard  scales  of  war  days  seem  a  pitiful  story  com- 
pared with  the  Alonte  Cristo  accounting  of  Standard  Oil.  Do 
the  economic  experts,  business  generalissimos,  gratuitous  pros- 
perity restorers  that  have  trembled  at  wages  feel  any  concern 
or  anxiety  at  the  golden  inflow  of  Standard  Oil?  If  labor  miist 
deflate  to  bring  back  good  times,  must  not  capital  deflate,  too? 
''It  is  a  fair  and  grave  question."' 

Will  the  price  of  gasoline  go  higher  as  a  result  of  these  melon- 
cuttings?  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Journal: 

"Will  the  Supreme  Court,  by  and  by,  do  for  the  oil  companies 
what  it  did  recently  for  the  Xew  York  Gas  Trust?  WiU  it 
decide  that  stockholders  are  entitled  to  at  least  six  per  cent,  on 
their  money,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  for  oil  companies  haAing 
added  hundreds  of  millions  to  their  stock  to  chaise  enough  for 
oil  and  gas  to  pay  diAidends  on  that  stock?" 

And  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  we  read: 

"Since  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  dissohed  into  some 
thirty-five  units  in  1911  the  market  value  of  the  stock  in  existence 
at  that  time  has  increased  by  more  than  §3,000,000,000,  while 
in  the  interim  SI. 000.000.000  in  cash  di^^dends  and  stock  divi- 
dends having  a  market  %alue  of  81,000,000,000,  exclusive  of^ 
those  announced  this  year,  have  been  distributed.  IMuch  of 
the  great  sum  thus  accumulated  or  paid  out  doubtless  represents 
war  profits,  but  Standard  Oil  ne\er  has  a  very  bad  year.  The 
question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
is  why  it  is  not  i)ossible  to  make  a  deep  cut  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line, in  \-iew  of  these  tremendous  earnings.  The  trusting  public 
thought,  when  the  great  cor]>oration  was  dissolved,  that  competi- 
tion and  its  natural  effect  on  ])rices  were  now  assured.  But 
eleven  years  have  i)assed  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
much  competition  in  the  oil  business,  despite  the  large  and  grow- 
ing number  of  so-called  independent  comi)anies. 

"Instead  of  the  Government's  collecting  taxes  on  the  oil 
comi)anies'  great  profits,  the  public  is  likely  to  pay  ta.xes,  in  the 
form  of  artificially  high  prices  for  gasoline,  to  the  end  that  sub- 
stantial dividends  may  be  i)aid  year  in  and  year  out  on  the  masses 
of  outstanding  stock  now  heavily  increased," 

Hut  there  are  other  editorial  voices  that  speak  in  less  alarming 
tones.     Thus  the  New  York  Journal  of  Cotnnierce  explains  that: 


■ '  This  extraordinary  dividend  seems  to  have  been  the  accumula- 
tion of  several  years'  profits  reinvested  in  the  oil  business; 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  like  many  other  industrial  concerns, 
having  been  forced  into  holding  back  profits  because  of  an 
ill-devised  system  of  war  taxation.  These  surpluses  usually 
consisted  of  cash,  or  represented  expenses  that  should  be  legiti- 
mately capitalized.  ^Meantime  they  involve  no  present  distribu- 
tion of  cash.  In  any  case  they  rightfully  belong  to  stockholders, 
and  their  distribution  was  authorized  by  a  recent  treasure- 
decision  and  court  finding." 

Commenting  on  what  it  calls  "stock  diA-idend  claptrap,"  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  cites  as  "an  unequaled  specimen" 
the  statement  of  another  newspaper  that  "John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  is  S.52,000,000  richer  as  the  result  of  the  400  per  cent,  stock 
diAadend  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey."  Says 
The  Gazette-Times: 

"What  the  younger  Rockefeller's  share  interest  in  the  com- 
pany mentioned  is,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  can  be 
stated  confidently  that  he  neither  gains  nor  loses  a  cent  through 
the  distribtition  of  surplus  in  the  form  of  a  stock  dividend.  Nor 
does  any  other  stockholder.  Assume  that  his  interest  is  repre- 
sented by  a  $5  banknote.  The  directors  of  the  company  decide 
that  he  shall  have  five  SI  banknotes  in  place  of  the  note  of  larger 
denomination.  Or,  assume  that  a  Pittsburgher  owning  an  acre 
of  land  decides  to  'cut  it  up'  into  building  lots.  On  a  sheet  of 
paper  his  acre  is  represented  by  a  square.  He  draws  a  line 
through  the  middle  one  way  and  draws  other  lines  equi-distance 
apart  the  other  way.  But  the  property  remains  as  it  was,  with- 
out change  of  value  until  he  markets  it. 

"Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  stock,  par  $25,  has  been  selling 
around  S240  a  share,  on  a  boom.  Di\-ide  that  by  five  and  you 
get  S48  as  the  proportionate  price  of  the  shares  to  be  issued  in 
exchange  for  those  outstanding.  The  'market.'  tho,  may 
conclude  that  recent  prices  were  too  high.  In  that  case  those 
who  have  so  easily  awarded  ]Mr.  Rockefeller  a  huge  profit  would 
be  in  fairness  bound  to  announce  a  loss.  Still,  his  interest  would 
remain  precisely  what  it  has  been. 

"Chairman  Bedford  has  announced  that  total  disbursements 
as  dividends  will  not  be  altered  by  the  change  in  stock  issue. 
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THE  MAX  WHO   PAID   IT. 

— Kirby  in  the  Xew  York  World. 


That  is  to  say,  stockholders  will  get  -SI  a  share  on  the  new  isatie 
in  place  of  the  So  annually  they  have  Ix-on  receiving,  but  as  they 
will  have  five  shares  where  before  they  had  one,  their  incomes  will 
not  be  affected. 

"There  is  woful  misrepresentation  about  the  significance  of 
stock  dividends.  A  moment's  reflection  exposes  the  artifice  to 
those  wiUing  to  be  informed." 
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BANKERS'  FEAR  OF  A  MONEY  TRUST 

<<^T-^HE  MP]NACE  OP^  THE  HOX'R,"  say  thousands  of 
I  bankers,  whose  cries  of  alarm  are  \vi(h>ly  eeiiocd  in  (lie 
J^  dail.y  press,  is  tho  development  of  "branch  banking" 
which,  if  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold,  "will  iiu'\ital)ly  drive  in- 
dependent banks  out  of  business  and  thus  gain  a  monoi)olistic 
control  over  banking."  In  the  business  and  residence  sections 
of  New  York,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  other  cities,  one  can  see 
scores  of  newly  established  bz'anches  of  big  down-town  banks. 
A  San  Francisco  bank  advertises  that  it  "covers  California" 
with  its  sixty  branches  in  forty-two  coirununities.  If  this  sort 
of  thing  goes  on  unchecked,  say  the  small-town  and  independent 
bankers,  before  long  a  few  gigantic  banks  wiU  control  the  credit 
facilities  of  the  country,  even  more  completely  than  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration controls  steel  or  the  Standard  Oil  controls  ])etro- 
leum,  and  no  one  will  be  able  to  borrow  money  except  bj'  tlie  kind 
permission  of  a  small  group  of  big  Wall  Street  bankers.  Friends 
of  the  branch-bank  idea  can  see  no  reason  for  all  this  dismay  in 
the  mere  fact  that  certain  banks  find  thej'  can  make  more  money 
and  serve  their  communities  better  by  setting  up  branch  offices 
for  the  convenience  of  customers  li\'ing  in  outlying  sections  of  the 
city  or  smaller  towns  in  adjacent  territory.  The  controversy, 
which  has  been  simmering  in  banking  circles  for  many  months, 
boiled  over  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  in  New  York  City,  which  finally  went  on  record  as 
disappro\'ing  branch  banking  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "contrary 
to  public  policy,  violates  the  basic  principles  of  our  Government, 
and  concentrates  the  credits  of  the  nation  and  the  power  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  few."  The  situation  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  di-astic  resolution  is  thus  summarized  by  The 
American  Banker  (New  York),  which  is  decidedly  on  the  anti- 
branch  bank  side  of  the  fence: 

"National  banks  are  prohibited  from  having  branches  by 
law,  tho  hitherto  some  have  gotten  around  the  law  by  absorbing 
State  banks  and  turning  them  and  their  branches  into  branch 
offices  of  the  national  bank. 

"There  are  twenty-two  States  which  permit  trust  companies 
and  State-chartered  banks  to  have  branches.  Because  such 
States  as  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  California  permit  State  institu- 
tions to  have  branches,  national  banks  are  being  crowded  off  the 
map.  So,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  the  present  Comp- 
troller has  given  a  liberal  interpretation  to  the  National  Banking 
Act,  and  has  authorized  national  banks  to  open  additional  offices 
in  States  that  permit  branch  banking. 

"To  stop  the  multiplication  of  branch  banks  effectively  not 
only  must  Congress  adopt  a  drastic  act  prohil^iting  them,  but 
the  legislatures  of  twenty-two  States  must  do  the  same." 

While  most  of  the  banks  that  have  established  branches  confine 
their  activities  to  one  city,  it  would  not  be  long,  thinks  The 
American  Banker,  "before  so-called  'offices'  would  spread  to 
other  towns  and  then  our  independent  banking  system  that  has 
been  one  of  the  best  supports  of  the  true  principles  of  Amei'ican 
democracy  would  be  gone."  With  this  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier  is  in  complete  agreement:  "nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
astrous for  the  common  welfare  than  to  have  the  thrift  of  the 
nation  so  concentrated  in  places  of  deposit  that  the  control  of  it 
w^ould  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  few."  In  Texas  the  Houston 
Chronicle  declares  that  if  our  industries  "were  to  fall  into  the 
^hands  of  centralized  finance  we  could  not  help  becoming  an 
enslaved  people,  no  matter  what  our  Government  migkt  appear 
on  paper."  The  trouble  with  branch  banks,  as  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  observes,  is  that  they  are  managed  by  men  "at  a 
considerable  distance"  who  are  "unfamiliar  with  local  circum- 
stances and  inevitably  lacking  in  sympathy  with  local  needs." 
The  New  York  Times  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  deprecate  the 
possible  elimination  of  the  country  banker  who  knows  his  cus- 
tomers and  is  a  leader  in  his  community. 

At  the  Bankers'  Convention  in  New  York,  Banker  Andrew 
J.  Frame  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  asserted  that  our  30,000 


indeix'iident  banks  "have  done  more  to  upbuild  this  powerful 
nation  than  all  the  cream-skimming  monopolistic  banks  have 
done  for  other  nations."  Mr.  P>am(?  had  reference  to  the  "less 
than  t(>n  great  l)aiiks"  which  now  "dominate  the  whole  banking 
power  of  France  and  Germany,"  the  five  great  banks  whicli  con- 
trol "over  86  per  cent,  of  Great  Britain's  banking  power"  and 
Canada  where  "some  seventeen  central  banks  now  skijn  the 
cream  from  over  4,000  branches,  leaving  onlj'  the  skimmed  milk 
for  the  rural  and  suburban  populations."  By  "skimming  the 
cream"  Air.  Frame  means  that  the  Canadian  branch  banks  leave 
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no  taxes  or  profits  in  the  places  where  they  are  located  and  loan 
insufficiently  to  local  interests. 

The  most  active  defense  of  the  branch-banking  system  natu- 
rally comes  from  officials  of  banks  which  have  opened  branches. 
Louis  J.  Kauffman,  President  of  the  Chatham  &  Phenix  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  is  quoted  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
as  saying: 

"Each  of  our  thirteen  branches  is  a  community  bank;  capital 
is  segregated  and  a  system  of  credits  between  them  is  maintained. 
They  are  located  in  the  various  industrial  centers  of  the  city,  and 
afford  the  business  man  better  and  more  convenient  ser\ice  than 
if  only  a  doAvn-town  office  were  maintained.  He  has  a  large  bank 
near  at  hand  and  one  from  which  he  can  obtain  better  and  larger 
accommodations  than  the  smaller  banks  in  his  district  offer. 
Thus  branch  banking  gives  improved  service  to  business." 

The  chief  arguments  against  branch  banking  are  answered  in 
detail  by  ]Mr.  R.  B.  Westerfield  in  The  Annalist.  He  thinks  that 
tax  money  could  be  left  in  the  community  through  proper  legis- 
lation, that  profits  do  not  necessarily  go  out  of  the  community, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  local  capital  should  be  locally  em- 
ployed. He  dismisses  the  argument  that  an  ambitious  branch 
manager  and  subordinates  di-awn  from  the  community  would 
neglect  community  interests.  He  tries  to  "lay  the  specter  of 
the  concentration  of  monej'  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  banks 
in  the  big  cities."  He  first  asserts  that  no  such  monopoly  has 
been    brought    about    in    Canada    or    England.     Undoubtedly 
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DRUXKEXXES3 

Decrease  55% 


DRUNKEN  WOMEN 

Decrease  69% 


MEN  IN  JAIL  WOMEN  IN  JAIL       OFFENSES  AGAINST  PUBLIC  ORDER 

Decrease  52  %  Decrease  60  %  Decrease  27  % 

COMPARISON  OF  CRIME  AND  POVERTY 

The  figure  on  the  left  in  each  group  represents  "wet"  years,  the  figure  on  the  right,  "dry"  years. 


branch  banking  would  eliminate  uneconomieallv  managed  inde-  school  attendance  has  improved; 

pendent  local  banks.     In  other  words,  he  savsf  "the  opposition  f'^fr'i  ^""^  better  fed  and  better  clothed; 

,    ,      ,  .                 ,  ,       ,              .          ,'  -                      ,  ,.  deaths  from  alcoholism  more  than  cut  in  two; 

to  branch  banking  resembles  that  against  chain  stores  and  line  ^^^^  decrease  in  alcoholic  patients  in  the  hospitals; 

elevators,  but  it  is  uneconomic  and  fruitless  to  cry  out  against  the  family  man  has    largely  dropt    out   from    the    drinkers' 

more    efficient     large-scale    business    organizations."     Finally,  ranks; 

the  argument    that   branch  banking   has    been  a  bad  thing  for  great  decrease  in  sex  diseases; 

^       J           1    T-     1      1            ^         -^1      '«          <-        •     1     J     •  1  ••  alcoholic  insanitv  cut  in  two; 

Canada    and    England     meets    ^^^th       a    categorical    denial.  almshouse  population  nearly  cut  in  two. 

Canada    is   not  backAvard,"   England  is  the   leading  banking 

country  of  the  world,  and  there  has  been    more    fiuancial    in-  The  report  contains  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  tables  of 

stability  here  than  in  Canada  or  England.  statistics,  cast,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  following  form: 

TABLE  3.     Arrests  for  Drunkenness,  Massachusetts. 

.4//  Citiex  Total  in  Mass.    Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS    UNDER    PROHIBITION  Year  ending  Sept.  so                                     Arrests           Arrests        Population 

1912 87,586  98.651 

A  SEARCHING   INVESTIGATION   of  the  actual  effects  1913 94.445          104,936 

of  Prohibition  in  ^Massachusetts,  as  shown  in  the  cold  ^^^^ 9S,5io          ios,i85 

_               „            .                            .            ,.                       ,    .            .          ,  1915 96,866              106,146          3,693,100 

ngures  for  crime,  pauperism,  disease,  and  insanity,  has  ig^j                                                107.295          1 16.655 

been  made  by  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  Executive  Secretary  of  1917 118,146  129,455 

the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  of  Boston,  and  the  report  ]l]l -n'ttl            -Z'T^l 

IS  pubUshed  in  a  pamphlet,   after  appearing  in  the  society's  1920 '. . . .      34,415  37,160       3.852,326 

Journal.     There  mav  be  figures  for  other  States  that  show  a  1^21 54.252*          59,585* 

j.flr          .            14.    1     4.       J-  ^-         •  u     1  T»      ..          1.      •   ■                    i.  Average  7  license  yrs.  1912-1918.       98.328             108.123 

different  result,  but  a  distingmshed  Boston  physician,  a  professor  Average  2  prohibition  yrs.  1020-1921  44,333             48,372 

in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  a  former  Colonel  in  the  JXIedi-  Decrease 55%               55% 

cal  Corps,  A.  E.  F.,  after  reading  these  findings,  declares  that  (Annual   statistics  from  reports  of  tlic  Massachusetts   Department  of 

Prohibition  has  proved  a  signal  blessing  to  the  poor  of  ]Massa-  Corrections) 

chusetts.      "The  rich  mav.   for  all  we  know,   be  as  foolish  as  *Supplied  by  officials  in  advance  of  pubUshed  reports,  and  subject  to 

><              Tx       T-.-  ,        ,   U    ^   ,          ,.,         ,             ,  minor  variations, 
ever,     says  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  "but  beyond  any  question 

the  poor  are  better  off."      He  proceeds:  table  6.     Massachusetts  Arrests  by  Classes. 

"Drunkenness  in  women  of  the  poorer  classes  has  signally  offenses     Offfnses      Per       offenses            ^''^ 

decreased;  children  under  seventeen  are  much  better  off.     Evi-  Year  Ending  Sept.  30       Against     Agaiv!<t      lOO.-       .Against           Total 

dently  bad  liquor  does  not  kill  so  many  as  we  have  been   led  to  The       Property      coo        Public           Arrests 

sui)pose.     From  the  health  standpoint,  the  lessening  of  deaths  Person                       Pop.        Order 

from  alcohol  and  from  accidents  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  de-      1912 io,i97     ii,9so  i33,3io         155,487 

crease  of  alcoliolic  insanity  and  chronic  alcoholism.  1913...    ii.052     13.157  142.415         166,624 

"  I  believe  this  report  represents  the  truth  as  nearly  as  statis-       ^®^* ^^-^^^     ^^-^^^  150.172         176.618 

fca„d,ho«rs,-ha„do^s„va,ionofs„eiaiworke,-sc.,n.ivei,.  ;»-::;::;:::::;;;:  ;s  ;?"«    "'■  leJS    \SZ 

1  do  not  see  how  Its  conclusions  can  be  impugned  nor  how  any  one  ^gj^                                   11  088     15  258                   is' 770         '>09  ii6 

can  help  rejoicing  in  the  improvement  Avhich  it  registers."  lijig'  '         .........'.       8!94i     15!218                   149^131         i73!290 

.      ,.   .     „-,.   ^   ,,   ,,  „  ,.  1919 8,924   16,786  134,682     160,592 

A  graphic  \iew  of  JNIiss  Stoddard  s  findings  IS  given  in  the  pic-      1920 7.739     12,971  94,916         115,626 

torial  diagrams  above.     She  takes  for  comparison  seven  "wet"      1921 9,546     10.267        4is>      126,253         152,066 

Aonr^    fr,^,,,    I  (1 1  ■)  f  1,  ,.^v,,„l,  1(11  .,j     „  „  1  4 1,  „    i          "J      >'                    1  non  Av.  7  wet  ycafs  1912-18,       10.608       14.2.")0                         153,207           178,072 

>ear..,  from  I«)12  through  1918.  and  the  two     dry     years,   1920  av.  2  dry  years  1920-21        s.642     14,619                    110..5S4         133,846 

and  1921.     Comparing  the  "dry"  period  with  the  "wet"  period.      Decrease 19%        *2%  27%  24% 

It  appears  that  (.\nnual   Statistics   from    Reports    Police   Commissioner   of   Boston) 

arrests  for  drunkenness  are  less  than  one-half;  *2'""i"  '*'''"  ""!/''  ^^"f  ^^.Pf!'  ^^^'^^^  Population. 

„_„.»„.,                 .                             ,          ,'              ,.,  'Based  on  State  Census  for  191o. 

arrests  for  <lrunkenne.ss  in  women  are  less  than  one-third;  . Based  on  1921  population,  estimate  3,885,836, 

commitments  to  the  Mate  Farm  are  one-quarter; 

total  prison  population  is  less  than  one-half;  In  connection  with  these  tables  the  compiler  calls  attention 

where  before  Prohibition  LSS'c  of  the  dep(>ndent  children  had  ,      .r:     .     .  ,1,   ^   ,   n    ,     •        *          ,  ,,               n  j   <«      *.. 

<inuikeu  fathers  and  :i%  drunken  mothers,  now  1'^  ha^e  ^"^  *^^  ^^""^  ^^^*   ^^^  ^"""^  ^'^'^  "^  ^^^^  so-called     wet     years 

drunken  fathers,  and  there  were  no  drunken  mothers  of  (1918  and  1919)  national  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  and 

dei)endent  children  in  either  1920  or  1921:  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  had  begun,  due  to  the  war,  and  (b)  the 
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OFFENSES  AGAIXST  PUOPERTY    OFFENSES  AG.\INST  PERSONS  WOMEN'  OFFENDERS        NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

Increase  2%  Decrease  19%  Decrease  39%  Decrease  22% 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS  IN   '^WET"  AND   "DRY"  YEARS. 

The  percentages  cover  difference  between  the  average  of  year,?  1912-1918  and  the  average  of  years  1920  and  1921. 


XOX-SUPPORT 

Decrease  31  % 


population  of  Massachusetts  has  been  steadilj'  rising  from  3,693,- 
100  in  1915  to  3,852,320  in  1920. 

Some  of  the  significant  tables  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


TabU          Character 
No. 

_     .             , ,,,              /  Ml  causes 

7    .\rrests  of  \V  omen    .  <  r^      i 

.4  veragc  7 
Wet  Years 
1912-1918 

12,943 

7.273 

5,839 
732 

365 

2,061 

663 

206 

15 

2,903 

1005 

2,337 

Average  ? 
Dry  Years 
192r-1921 

7.884 
2,251 

2,819 
291 

199 

1.619 

436 

88 

7 

2.388 

786 

1,611 

De- 
crease 

39% 

69% 

(Reports  of  State  Department  of  Corrections) 

9    Prison  Population  . .  (  _. 

I  Women 

(Annual  Statistics  from  Reports  of  Mass.  Dept.  of  Corrections] 

1  Under  10  yrs.  of  age .... 
11    Arrests  of  Youth  in  Boston      . .  \  10-15 

52% 
60% 

45% 

21% 

i  Drunkenness 
(From  Reports  Boston  Police  Commissioner) 

'  Neglected .  . . 
12    Offenses  of  Children  in  Boston. .     Wayward. .   . 

.  Delinquent .  . 
(From  Reports  Boston  Police  Commissioner) 
14    Neglected  Children  before  Mass.  Lower  Courts. 

34% 

57% 
53% 
17% 

22% 

(From  Reports  Mass.  Dept.  of  Corrections) 
15A  Children  conunitted  to  Institutions  or  placed  on 

Probation 

31% 

(From  Mass.  Dept.  of  Corrections  &  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Probation) 

(Alcoholism 225  78        65% 

Non-Accidental 
Homicides 107  93        13% 

Sjicides  489  432        11% 

(From  Reports  Vital  Statistics  of  Massacliusetts) 

28    Venereal  Diseases 12,756  8.316        35% 

(From  Mass.  State  Board  of  Health,  Diiisio7i  Communicable 
Diseases) 

(For  2  years  (for  1920- 


(  Supported  during  year . 
Inmates  April  1st 

(From  State  Dept.  Public  Welfare  &  Dept.  of  Corrections) 

Poor  at  Boston  Almshouses     

(From  Reports  Boston  Institutions  Registration  Dept.) 


32    Poor  at  State  Almshouse. 


36 


only) 
1,031 
457 

3,542 


21-22) 
371 
282 


64% 
38% 


1  072        52% 


The  very  considerable  change  in  conditions  among  poor  people, 
which  these  figures  tend  to  show,  is  further  reflected  in  Miss 
Stoddard's  report  by  the  quoted  conclusions  of  many  social 
workers.  "We  find  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  men 
made  destitute  by  drink,"  sajs  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Merrimac  Mission  in  a  poorer  section  of  the  city.  "Many  men 
who  were  complete  wrecks  are  coming  in  sober  and  clear  in  mind, 
healthier  in  body  and  clean  in  attire."  From  the  Salvation  Ai-my 
Headquarters,  in  another  closely  popu- 
lated section  of  Boston,  they  quote: 
"There  has  been  a  great  change  as  a 
result  of  Prohibition.  Pre^^ous  to  Pro- 
hibition a  great  majority  of  those  apply- 
ing for  rehef  were  found,  on  investigation, 
to  have  been  brought  to  their  needy 
condition  through  drink.  Now  among 
those  who  apply  for  help  we  find  that 


NEXT  week  we  shall  present  an 
important  article  summariz- 
ing the  arguments  of  the  "wet"  and 
"dry"  candidates  in  the  campaign 
now  on,  in  their  own  words,  with 
portraits.  No  one  interested  in  this 
important  question  should  miss  it. 


the  majority  have  been  brought  to  such  a  condition  through 
sickness,  lack  of  work  and  misfortune." 

This  statement  is  confirmed  bj'  the  experience  of  the  Boston 
Welfare  Society  (formerly  Associated  Charities)  which,  to  quote 
from  another  table  in  the  report,  found  that  intemperance  as  a 
factor,  in  an  average  of  3,328  famihes  cared  for  during  the  "wet" 
years  1917,  1918  and  1919,  amounting  to  686  cases,  or  19.2%, 
decreased  during  the  "dry"  years  1920,  1921  and  1922  to  an 
average  of  106  families  out  of  3,393  cases,  or  3%. 

"Pre\dous  to  the  enactment  of  the  national  Prohibition  law 
alcoholic  drink  was  the  chief  cause  of  poverty  of  those  who  ap- 
pealed to  us  for  help.  To-day  there  are  barely  2%  of  this  class 
in  our  calls  for  help,"  says  the  Superintendent  of  another  South 
End  (Hope)  Mission.  "The  number  of  drunken  men  seen  on 
the  street  is  not  a  fraction  of  what  we  used  to  see  when  the  saloons 
were  doing  a  legitimate  business."  Says  Albert  J.  Kennedy  of 
the  South  End  House: 

"Conditions  are  infinitely  better  in  our  neighborhood  than 
they  were  before  Prohibition.  Liquor  is  more  easUy  obtainable 
than  a  year  ago ;  there  is  more  evident  drunkenness  on  the  street, 
showing  that  those  who  want  liquor  are  able  to  obtain  it  in  some 
form.  The  difference,  however,  is  negligible  compared  to  con- 
ditions before  national  P^rohibition  went  into  effect.  Family 
life  continues  on  an  infinitely  sounder  basis.  The  majority 
of  men  who  gave  up  drinking  are  not  using  substitutes,  or  if  they 
do,  it  is  in  such  slight  degree  as  not  to  affect  them.  People  very 
generally  are  glad  to  have  the  saloon  discontinued.  Not  even 
those  most  desirous  of  drink  ask  for  the  return  of  the  old  type 
saloon.  There  is  a  pretty  general  feeling  even  among  working 
men  that  the  rum  shop  was  an  unmixed  evil.  There  is  absolutelj' 
no  demand  for  a  substitute  for  the  saloon." 

"From  otir  twenty-five  years'  experience  here  in  South  End, 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  see  what  an  influence  the  saloon  has 
had  on  individuals  and  famihes,"  says  Mr.  Moore  of  JVIorgan 
Memorial.  "We  feel  that  the  new  regime,  while  it  is  not  aU 
that  is  desired,  is  heaven  on  earth  compared  v^ith  what  the  old 
conditions  used  to  be."  In  conclusion  they  quote  from  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Ehot,  President-Emeritus  of  Harvard  Uni- 
A'ersity,  as  follows: 

"Evidence  has  accumulated  on  every  hand  that  Prohibition 
has  promoted  public  health,  public  happiness  and  industrial 
efficiency.     This  evidence  comes  from  manufacturers,  physicians, 

nurses  of  all  sorts,  school.  factorv%  hos- 
pital and  district,  and  from  social  work- 
ers of  many  races  and  religions  laboring 
daily  in  a  great  variety  of  fields.  This 
testimony  also  demonstrates  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Prohibition  is  actually  sap- 
ping the  terrible  force  of  disease,  poverty, 
crime  and  vice.  These  results  are  ob- 
tained in  spite  of  th"  imperfect  en- 
forcement in  .some  communities  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment." 
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PLENTY  OF  CASH  FOR  LNCLE  SAM 

MANY  HAVE  BEEN  WONDERING  if  Uncle  Sam 
could  borrow  millions  from  his  folks  in  peace  times 
as  easily  as  he  could  when  the  Yanks  were  going  over 
the  top,  and  Liberty  Loan  posters  and  Four-]Minute  Men  were 
appeahng  to  the  war  spirit.  This  question,  which  seemed  all  the 
harder  to  answer  during  months  of  after-war  business  depression 
and  popular  reaction  from  war-time  psj-chology,  was  given  a 
definite  affirmative  answer,  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  first  after- 
war  long-term  Government  bond  offering  was  enthusiastically 
and    heaA-ilv    oversubscribed.     "Oversubscribed!"     The   word 


"PLEASE,  MR.  MELLOX.   I   WANT   SOME  MORE." 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


itself  is  reminiscent  of  the  war-time  drives,  and  proves  to  the 
press  that  peace  has  its  patriotic  lenders  no  less  than  war.  The 
success  of  the  new  $500,000,000  loan  is  hailed  by  a  host  of  news- 
papers as,  in  the  Troy  Record's  phrase,  "an  indication  of  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  this  country,"  as  "evidence 
that  we  have  passed  the  danger  point  and  that  the  future,  in 
spite  of  occasional  flurries,  should  mark  steady  progress  in  finance 
and  industry."  This  achievement,  declares  the  Cleveland  Com- 
mercial, "furnishes  another  evidence  to  the  world  of  the  limitless 
resources  of  the  American  people,  and  will  aid  in  stabiUzing  the 
financial  .situation  in  this  country'."  The  New  York  Evening 
World  hails  it  as  an  encouraging  "index  of  public  confidence" 
and  "an  earnest  of  industrial  re\ival."  To  understand  why  this 
successful  loan  is  epoch-making,  we  must  realize  that  it  is  four 
years  since  the  Government  has  put  out  a  long-term  bond  issue. 
In  Secretary  Mellon's  words,  "during  the  course  of  the  refund 
ing  operations  which  have  been  in  progress  the  Treasury 
has  issued  from  time  to  time  Treasury  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness. Treasury  notes  and  Treasury  sa^^ng  certificates,  all 
relatively  short-term." 

The  new  bond  issue  is  intended  primarily  to  pay  for  the 
$870,000,000  of  Victory  notes  called  for  redemption  in  December 
and  certain  issues  of  Treasury  certificates  maturing  at  the  same 
time.    It  was  announced  that  only  about  $oOO,000,000  would  be 


accepted  in  cash,  but  that  any  amount  of  maturing  Treasury 
certificates  and  Victory  notes  would  be  received  ih  exchange  for 
these  414  per  cent,  bonds  due  in  1952,  but  callable  from  1947. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cash  subscriptions  aggregated  nearly  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars,  while  .5150,000.000  of  notes  and  cer- 
tificates were  offered  in  exchange.  The  cash  subscriptions  will 
be  scaled  down  on  a  shding  scale,  permitting  the  smaller  investors 
to  obtain  a  relatively  larger  portion  of  their  subscriptions.  It 
might  be  noted  that  the  bonds  are  in  general  taxable  except 
in  the  smaller  amounts,  the  small  subscriber  here  being 
again  favored. 

The  instant  success  of  this  loan  is  "a  striking  tribute  to  the 
excellent  credit  which  the  Government  enjoys."  the  New  York 
Times  remarks.  "It  can  go  into  the  market  and  get  its  bonds 
taken  at  a  rate  far  below  that  which  any  other  country  has  to 
pay.  This  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  but  to  the  skill  and  soundness  with  which  its  pubUe 
finances  have  been  managed."  That  "not  only  gratitude  but 
admiration  is  due  Secretary  IMeUon  for  the  astute  clever  handling 
of  the  national  debt,"  is  the  opinion  of  the  Democratic  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  And  the  Repubhcan  \-iew-point  is  enthusiaslicallj-  voiced 
by  the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Mail,  when  it  interprets  the  over- 
subscription to  mean  "that  the  investing  pubUe  of  the  United 
States  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  men  now  managing  the 
nation's  affairs  at  Washington." 

Since  the  precedent  has  been  established  by  this  issue,  the 
Newark  Neics  assumes  that  the  bonds  to  be  issued  for  refund- 
ing the  810,000,000,000  of  maturing  Government  obligations 
dm-ing  the  next  six  years  will  be  put  out  "on  a  thirty-year 
basis  but  callable  at  par  at  the  Government's  option."  While 
the  New  Jersey  paper  shares  the  Treasury  Department's  con- 
fidence that  these  new  issues  will  be  well  receiAed,  it  can  not 
help  remarking: 

"As  these  refunding  issues,  one  after  another,  are  put  out  for 
long  terms,  there  will  be  more  popular  insistence  that  the  Govern- 
ment keep  down  its  expenses  and  live  within  its  means.  Backed 
by  the  whole  taxing  power  of  the  United  States,  these  bonds  are 
as  solid  as  the  nation's  S3lf,  but  taxes  even  now  are  burdensome, 
and  there  is  bound  to  be  more  and  more  soimdly  based  demand 
for  an  actually  balanced  budget  and  a  reduction  in  outlay  by  the 
Government." 

When  we  turn  to  the  commercial  and  financial  press,  we  find 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  declaring  that  the  policy  of 
refunding  "should  be  carried  forward  as  fast  as  the  market 
conditions  will  allow." 

"If  wisely  conducted,  it  may  serve  to  mitigate  the  dangers  of 
bank  inflation,  and  otherwise  to  help  in  correcting  a  money 
market  situation  that  has  its  own  serious  dangers.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  to  go  on  enlarging  the  dangerous  floating  debt 
policy  that  was  inaugurated  during  the  unsound  financing  of 
the  war.  Other  nations  have  adhered  to  it,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  same  strong  position  that  is  occupied  by  the 
United  States.  The  sooner  they  and  we  abandon  it  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  We  are  now  fortunately  taking  a  step  in 
that  direction." 

"Aliho  there  are  to  be  other  government  issues  in  the  next 
few  months,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  already  seeing  day- 
light on  his  refunding  operations,"  comments  The  Wali  Street 
Journal.  Using  recently  published  treasury  figures,  it  points 
out  that — 

"Eighteen  months  ago  he  Avas  confronted  with  a  S24,000.- 
000.000  gross  debt,  of  which  over  $7,.50(),(XX),000  matured  within 
two  years.  He  has  reduced  the  gross  debt  since  then  by  S1.200,- 
000,000  and  the  early  maturing  debt  by  about  $4,000,000,000. 
through  retirements  or  refunding.  Retirements  of  certain 
certificates  of  indebtedness  within  the  next  few  months  will 
leave  outstanding  something  like  $1,000,000,000,  which  will 
constitute  a  manageable  floating  debt  and  which  may  continue 
desirable  Avith  the  income  and  profits  tax  payments  as  large  as 
they  are." 
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TEN  YEARS'   GROWTH  OF  CHICAGO'S  NEGRO  DISTRICT. 


The  district  shown  on  the  maps  is  that  portion  of  Chicago  which  runs  from  l6th  Street  to  62nd  Street  and  lies  between  the  stockyards  and  the 
lake  front.  Chicago's  negro  population  was  44.103  in  1910,  and  109,594  in  1920.  The  increase  during  the  decade  was  6.5,491. 
or  148.5  per  cent.  The  heavily  shaded  area  shows  the  residences  turned  over  to  the  negroes,  while  each  of  the  black  dots  represents  the  outlying 
homes  of  40  negroes.     The  great  race  riot  of  1921   broke  along  the  lake  front  where  the  negro  district  extends  down  to  the  water's  edge. 


THE  LIGHT  TURNED  ON  A  RACE  RIOT 

CHICAGO  HAS  LIT  "a  searching  light  and  turned  it  full 
on  that  dark  and  unilluniinated  question,  the  relations 
of  the  white  and  negro  races  in  a  great  city.  Chicago 
has  done  a  big  thing  for  the'countrj%  a  thing  which  will  steadily 
grow  larger  as  we  get  the  perspective  of  it."  Such  is  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Chicago  Post  on  the  report  of  that  city's  Com- 
mission on  Race  Relations.  "Many  American  communities," 
says  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  "face  problems  identical  with 
those  discust  by  this  body  with  candor,  fairness,  and  wisdom." 
The  report  of  the  Commission,  important  and  valuable  for  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  residents  of  every  American 
city  that  has  its  race  problem,  has  been  issued  in  book  form  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  entitled,  "The  Negro  in  Chi- 
cago." And  the  value  of  the  findings  of  the  Commission,  based 
on  studies  of  the  great  race  riot  which  took  place  in  Chicago  in 
July,  1919,  is  equally  appreciated  by  the  press  outside  of  that 
city.  "For  the  first  time  the  point  of  'view  of  the  negro  of  the 
twentieth  century  was  sought,"  says  the  New  York  Herald. 
"If  the  public  shares  the  coniaction  of  the  Commission,"  the 
New  York  Times  adds,  "we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
doing  the  right  thing  by  the  twelve  miUion  negroes  of  this  coun- 
try." And  the  editor  of  a  negro  paper,  the  Chicago  Defender, 
remarks:  "We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  in  advance  of  the  issue 
of  this  report  would  have  given  any  set  of  six  or  seven  white  men 
credit  for  possessing  the  courage  and  the  insight  to  indict  their 
OTvn  civilization  for  its  injustice  and  evasions  of  responsibilities 
as  these  white  men  have  done  who  served  on  the  Commission." 

The  Chicago  Commission  on  Race  Relations  was  appointed  by 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  then  Governor  of  Illinois,  following  the  most 
destructive  riot,  in  both  hves  and  property,  that  has  taken  place 
since  freedom  came  to  the  negroes  of  America.  Thirty-eight 
were  killed — 15  of  these  were  white  and  23  negroes.  Five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  were  injured — 178  white;  359  negroes. 
Over  one  thousand  negroes  were  rendered  homeless.  The  riot 
began  down  on  the  bathing-beach  that  is  the  nearest  point  to  the 
lake  from  the  densely  populated  negro  district  of  Chicago.  The 
feeling  between  the  negroes  and  that  portion  of  the  white  popu- 
lation who  lived  around  the  negro  district  had  been  growing  in 
intensity.  As  the  accompanying  map  shows,  the  negro  residen- 
tial section  had  greatly  enlarged  in  the  past  decade,  and  most  of 
this  growth  (over  65,000)  came  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war — the  negroes  being  drawn  to  Chicago  by  the  city's  de- 
mand for  labor  and  the  big  war-wage  the  manufacturing  plants 
were  paying. 

On  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  July,  1919,  there  were  fights 


between  the  white  and  colored  bathers  over  the  crossing  of  an 
imaginary  line  in  the  water  that  divided  their  recreation  privi- 
leges. A  negro  boy,  riding  on  a  piece  of  timber,  floated  over  this 
line.  He  was  stoned  and  drowned.  In  the  excitement  that  fol- 
lowed, the  police  made  arrests  only  among  the  negroes.  The 
officers  refused,  the  negroes  claimed,  to  arrest  the  wliite  men 
pointed  out  as  those  who  stoned  the  negro  \ietim.  Then  the 
riot  broke.  It  lasted  with  varj-ing  intensity  for  seven  davs,  and 
extended  down  to  "the  loop" — Chicago's  business  district — -for 
even  there  negroes  were  attacked  by  pursuing  whites.  The  38 
deaths  brought  nine  indictments  and  four  con\dctions — and 
these  mild  prison  sentences. 

Governor  Lowden,  "appalled  by  the  rioting  and  murders," 
appointed  the  Race  Relations  Commission — ^a  "mixed  commit- 
tee composed  of  prominent  men  of  both  races."  Among  its 
members  were  Victor  F.  Lawson,  owner  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Julius  Rosenwald,  head  of  the  Sears-Roebuck  com- 
pany. The  negro  members  were  selected  from  the  ablest  of  the 
colored  population  in  the  city.  The  Commission  studied  its 
problem  for  three  years  before  its  report  was  complete.  The 
"gist  of  the  opinion  of  the  Commission"  is  thus  given  bj'  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

"There  is  no  reason  inherent  in  the  mental,  moral  or  ph3"sieal 
make-up  of  the  negro  race  which  wpuld  prevent  its  attaining  its 
full  stature  as  a  component  part  of  the  American  commonwealth 
if  certain  environmental  conditions  that  handicap  it  at  present 
were  to  be  removed.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  no  short-cuts 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  fitting  Caucasian  and  Ethio- 
pian into  their  proper  relative  places  in  our  civilization.  No 
laws  and  no  restrictions  will  be  effective  in  accomplishing  what 
must  be  done  by  tolerance,  patience,  and  forethought  in  a  hard 
struggle  against  some  of  the  most  stubborn  and  unreasonable  and 
selfish  elements  in  human  nature." 

Our  negro  problem  "is  not  of  the  negro's  making,"  is  the 
finding  of  the  Commission.  "No  group  in  our  population  is  less 
responsible  for  its  existence.  But  every  group  is  responsible  for 
its  continuance;  and  every  citizen,  regardless  of  color  or  racial 
origin,  is  in  honor  and  conscience  bound  to  seek  and  forward 
its  solution."    To  quote  further: 

"Countless  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  sohdng  or  dis- 
missing this  problem,  most  of  them  impracticable  or  impossible. 
Of  this  class  are  such  proposals  as:  (1)  the  deportation  of  12,000,- 
000  negroes  to  Africa;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
negro  state  in  the  United  States;  (3)  complete  separation  and 
segregation  from  the  whites  and  the  establishment  of  a  caste 
system  or  peasant  class;  and  (4)  hope  for  a  solution  through  the 
dying  out  of  the  negro  race.  The  only  effect  of  such  proposals 
is  to  confuse  thinking  on  the  vital  issues  involved  and  to  foster 
impatience  and  intolerance. 

"The  negro  race  must  develop,  as  all  races  have  developed, 
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from  lower  to  hi^rher  planes  of  lining;  and  must  base  its  progress 
upon  industry,  efficiency,  and  moral  character.  Training  along 
these  lines  and  general  opportunities  for  education  are  the  funda- 
mental needs.  As  the  problem  is  national  in  its  scope  and  gravity, 
the  solution  must  be  national.  And  the  nation  must  make  sure 
that  the  negro  is  educated  for  citizenship. 

"It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  old  prejudices  against  the 
negroes,  based  upon  their  misfortunes  and  not  on  their  faults, 
be  supplanted  \nth  respect,  encouragement,  and  cooperation, 
and  with  a  recognition  of  their  heroic  struggles  for  self-improve- 
ment and  of  their  worthy  achievements  as  loyal  American 
citizens." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are  fiftj'-nine  in 
number.  They  urge  that  the  poUce  and  mihtia  work  out  a 
detailed  plan  for  joint  action  in  the  control  of  race  riots;  that 
the  parks,  bathing-beaches  and  public  recreation  places  where 
there  has  been  or  is  Hkely  to  be  race  friction,  be  properly  policed. 
Often  gross  discrimination  by  white  persons,  the  Commission 
claims,  practically  bars  negroes  out  of  the  recreation  centers 
near  their  ovro.  congested  residential  area.  They  recommend  to 
negroes  the  promulgation  of  sound  racial  doctrines  among  the 
uneducated  members  of  their  group  and  the  discouragement  of 
propaganda  and  agitation.  The  establishment  of  social  agencies 
is  urged,  to  supph-  means  and  encouragement  for  leisure 
acti%'ities,  and  to  undertake  work  among  negro  boys  and  girls 
along  hues  of  prevention  of  xice  and  crime:  also  to  provide  insti- 
tutional care  for  dependent  negro  children. 

On  the  subject  of  sanitation  the  Commission  recommends 
that  all  houses  unfit  for  liuman  habitation  be  razed.  In  areas  of 
negro  residence,  the  Commission  found  this  matter  shamefuUy 
neglected.  Thej'  urge  the  discontinuance  of  the  practise  of 
property  owners  arbitrarily  ad%'ancing  rents  merelj^  because 
negroes  become  tenants.  They  urge  that  more  schools  be  built 
where  the  negro  population  lives,  and  that  the  equipment  and 
teaching  force  be  at  least  equal  to  the  average  standard  for  the 
city.  Thej^  recommend  night  schools  and  communitj'  centers, 
and  that  there  be  compulsory  education,  for  it  was  found  that 
many  negro  cliildren  who  quit  school  at  an  early  age,  as  in  the 
case  of  similar  white  children,  appear  later  as  delinquents  and 
criminals.  Thej^  urge  the  authorities  to  rid  the  negro  districts 
of  the  low  ^^ce  resorts  of  the  whites,  whose  prevalence  in  such 
areas  is  due  to  official  toleration  because  of  their  location. 

The  attitude  of  emploj'ers  and  labor  organizations  toward 
negro  workers  is  especially  strest,  and  the  Commission  saj-s: 

"We  have  found  that  in  struggles  between  capital  and  labor 
negro  workers  are  in  a  position  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to 
peaceful  relations  between  the  races,  whether  the  issues  involve 
their  use  by  employers  to  undermine  wage  standards  or  break 
strikes,  or  efforts  by  organized  labor  to  keep  them  out  of  certain 
trades  while  refusing  to  admit  them  to  membership  in  the  unions 
in  such  trades.  We  feel  that  unnecessarj-  racial  bitterness  is 
l)rovoked  by  such  treatment  of  negro  workers,  that  racial  preju- 
dice is  played  upon  h\  both  parties,  and  that  through  such  prac- 
tises injury  comes,  not  alone  to  negroes,  but  to  emplojers  and 
labor  organizations  as  well.  We  therefore  recommend  to  em- 
])loyers  that  the}'  deal  with  negroes  as  workmen  on  the  same 
plane  as  Avhite  workers;  and  to  labor  unions  that  they  admit 
negroes  to  full  membership  wheneA'er  they  apply  for  it  and 
])ossess  the  qualifications  required  of  white  workers.  Negroes 
are  not  given  an  equal  chance  with  whites  to  enter  all  positions 
for  Avhich  they  are  qualified  by  efficiency  and  merit.  We  have 
found  that  they  are  denied  equal  opportunity  with  the  white 
for  i)rom()ti()n  where  they  are  em])loyed.  We  point  out  as 
injustice  and  a  cause  of  racial  antagonism  the  practise  of  em- 
ployers in  hiring  negroes  as  strike-breakers,  and  discharging 
them  when  the  strike  is  settled  to  permit  the  return  of  former 
white  employees.  In  times  of  industrial  depression,  employers 
should  not  reduce  their  forces  in  such  manner  that  the  hardships 
of  unemployment  are  dis])roportionatel3-  severe  onnegro  workers." 

Centuries  of  negro  slave-trading  and  of  slavery,  the  Commis- 
sion notes,  have  "stamped  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  races 
a  dee]>-seated  prejudice  that  -will  require  many  years  to  erase." 
Jiut  the  inquiries  into  racial  t;.  atiments  which  characterize  the 


opinions  and  behaAior  of  white  persons  toward  the  negroes  lead 
them  to  the  following  conclusions: 

"That  in  seeking  adA-ice  and  information  about  negroes, 
white  persons  almost  without  exception  fail  to  select  for  their 
informants  negroes  who  are  representati\'e  and  can  pro\ide 
dependable  information. 

"That  negroes  as  a  group  are  often  judged  by  the  manners, 
conduct,  and  opinions  of  servants  in  families,  or  other  negroes 
whose  general  standing  and  training  do  not  qualify  them  to  be 
spokesmen  of  the  group. 

"That  the  principal  literature  regarding  negroes  is  based 
upon  traditional  opinions  and  does  not  alwaj-s  portray  accu- 
rately the  present  status  of  the  group. 

"]Most  of  the  current  beliefs  concerning  negroes  are  tradi- 
tional, and  were  acquired  during  an  earlier  period  when  negroes 
were  considerably  less  intelligent  and  responsible  than  now. 
Failure  to  change  these  opinions,  in  spite  of  the  great  progress  of 
the  negro  group,  increases  misunderstandings  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  mutual  adjustment. 

"That  the  common  disposition  to  regard  all  negroes  as  be- 
longing to  one  homogeneous  group  is  as  great  a  mistake  as  to 
assume  that  all  white  persons  are  of  the  same  class  and  kind. 

"That  much  of  the  current  literature  and  pseudo-scientific 
treatises  concerning  negroes  are  responsible  for  such  prevailing 
misconceptions  as:  that  negroes  have  inferior  mentality;  that 
negroes  have  inferior  morality;  that  negroes  are  given  to  emo- 
tionalism; that  negroes  have  an  innate  tendency  to  commit 
crimes,  especially  sex  crimes. 

"We  believe  that  such  deviations  from  recognized  standards 
as  have  been  apparent  among  negroes  are  due  to  circumstances 
of  position  rather  than  to  distinct  racial  traits.  We  urge  espe- 
cially upon  white  persons  to  exert  their  efforts  toward  discredit- 
ing stories  and  standing  beliefs  concerning  negroes  which  have 
no  basis  in  fact  but  which  constantly  serve  to  keep  aUve  a  spirit 
of  mutual  fear,  distrust,  and  opposition." 

The  Chicago  Defender,  the  negro  daily  of  that  city,  says  that 
"this  body,  composed  of  trained,  public-spirited  men  of  both 
races,  finds  at  the  end  of  its  task  that  there  is  no  panacea  or 
quick  overnight  remedy  to  a  solution  of  all  the  various  questions 
that  go  to  make  up  what  we  call  a  race  problem,"  and  proceeds: 

"But  its  members  are  con-vinced  that  if  thinking  men  and 
women  will  study  the  facts  and  abandon  the  slavery  to  preju- 
dices buUt  up  on  myths  and  ignorance  a  long  step  vciW  be  taken 
toward  mutual  confidence  and  understanding.  It  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  encouragement  to  members  of  the  race  to  find  that 
when  white  men  of  high  character  and  ability  are  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  sit  down  A\-ith  colored  men  of  equal  character 
and  ability  to  study  this  question  they  come  out  of  the  baptism 
of  fixe  as  converts  to  our  cause  and  point  of  ■view." 

"These  men,"  writes  A.  L.  Jackson  (colored),  one  of  the  staff 
of  the  Defender,  "went  after  their  job  to  study  a  situation  and 
not  to  build  a  case  to  support  existing  prejudices.  The  colored 
members  of  the  commission  deserve  great  credit  for  'selling' 
their  case  to  the  white  members  of  the  commission  so  thoroughly. 
In  some  respects  it  seems  as  tho  the  report  was  written  by 
them  and  signed  by  the^ white  members  on  the  dotted  line." 

The  negro  press  of  the  country'  all  voice  approval  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Chicago  Commission  and  find  in  it  the  first  endorse- 
ment of  a  position  long  held  by  the  leaders  among  the  negroes. 
The  Whip,  another  of  the  negro  journals  of  Chicago,  in  an  edi- 
torial, based  on  the  Commission's  report,  entitled,  "Fighting 
Vice,"  points  out  how  in  every  city  the  refuse  of  white  society 
in  search  for  a  location  for  its  \\ces  seeks  out  the  section  in  which 
the  negroes  have  been  forced  to  five.  "Our  own  churches  are 
compelled  to  hold  services  with  houses  of  prostitution  and 
gambling  within  their  shadow."  "There  is  no  tragedy,"  claims 
the  Kansas  City  Call  (Negro),  "like  that  of— 

"A  nogro  standing  at  attention  when  the  flag  goes  by,  for 
in  his  heart  are  the  tears  of  hope  denied.  America  is  cruel  to  its 
black  citizens.  It  denies  them  an  equal  opportunity,  yet  de- 
mands an  equal  service.  It  denies  them  equal  comfort,  yet 
expects  equal  contentment.  It  denies  them  equal  justice,  yet 
requires  respect  for  the  law." 
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THE  "BIG  FOUR"  DROPS  THE  BIG  STICK 

VIEWING  IT  as  a  monster  of  too  hideous  mien,  tlie  rail- 
road hrotlierhoods  abandon  the  id(>a  of  a  nalion-wido 
strike.  "It  is  not  possible  to-day:  'be  shopmen's  strike 
proved  that,"  was  the  declaration  in  Cleveland  tiie  oilier  daj- 
of  W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotlierhood  of  Raih-oad  Train- 
men. It  was  the  first  public  announcement  that  tlie  "Bis  Four" 
of  transportation  unionism  will  no  longer  wield,  even  in  threaten- 
ing gesture,  "the  big  stick  which  their  unity  gave  to  them." 
Continuing  his  "declaration  of  inde- 
pendence," as  some  of  the  newspapers 
term  it,  Mr.  Lee  said : 


"  This  whole  business,  with  all  railroad 
labor  unions  on  one  side  and  all  rail- 
roads on  the  other,  with  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  in  between,  got  too  big  for 
one  man  or  a  few  men  to  handle.  It 
Avas  loaded  with  dynamite  for  the 
country  as  well  as  for  ourselves  and  the 
executives.  No  sane  government  would 
permit  any  faction  or  class  to  paralyze 
the  transportation  business  of  the  coun- 
try and  thereby'  punish  the  innocent,  who 
are  always  in  the  major.ty.  The  only 
way  out  was  to  separate. 

"I  feel  that  I  am  able  to  handle  my 
organization  to  better  advantage,  to  get 
more  for  my  men  and  to  work  more 
effectively  all  around  if  the  trainmen 
and  conductors  go  it  alone,  so  far  as 
wages  and  working  rules  are  concerned. 
The  trainmen  and  conductors  are  going 
to  handle  their  business  hereafter  in  the 
different  regional  groups." 


"That  means  the  ringing  down  of 
the  curtain  on  any  nation-wide  strike," 
states  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
"There  was  certainty  that  this  mass 
attack  of  the  unions  would  be  met  by 
a  terrible  soUdarity  on  the  part  of  the 
pubhc  and  the  Government  in  the  end. 
Outrages  on  the  pubhc  by  union  labor 
were  about  to  breed  outrages  against 
labor  by  the  public.  The  situation 
was  getting  out  of  control."  And  a 
con'espondent  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune gives   an  interview  with   one  of 

the    country's   prominent   railroad    officials,    whom    he    leaves 
unnamed : 

"Bill  Lee  is  a  man  of  very  high  character,  and  when  he  gives 
his  word  about  anything  to  the  executives,  it  is  trusted  implicitly. 
But  Lee  also  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  vAly  politicians 
among  the  labor  leaders  in  these  United  States,  and  the  fact  is 
that  the  trainmen  and  conductors  have  broken  away  from  the 
others  because  Lee  thinks  thej'  will  have  more  to.  gain  by  it. 
And  they  probably  will.  What  Lee  has  accomplished  is  a  return 
to  his  old  tactics  of  playing  one  brotherhood  against  another, 
with  the  object  always  of  keeping  the  trainmen  on  top.  In  this 
art,  it  can  not  be  denied,  he  is  a  master." 

"Labor  leaders,"  says  that  journal  editorially,  "now  recognize 
they  have  been  travehng  a  mistaken  road."  But  The  Tribune 
can  not  see  "that  this  decision  of  the  Big  Four  in  the  least 
ob%aates  the  need  of  legislation  against  the  strike  in  essential 
industries.  There  are  others  no  less  vital  than  the  raih'oads  to 
the  hfe  and  safety  of  the  pubhc — the  coal  industry,  for  example." 

"Thus  we  have  two  'big  twos'  instead  of  one  'Big  Four' — 
the  trainmen  and  the  conductors  associated,  and  the  engineers, 
firemen  and  switchmen  in  the  other  group,"  asserts  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  ■  A  number  of  papers  hke  the  Baltimore  Sun  see 
"no  sign  of  weakness"  or  that  "the  railroad  brotherhoods  will 
be  less   powerful,"    and   urge   the   continuation   of  restrictive 
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"IT  WAS  LOADED  WITH   DYNAMITE." 

W.  G.  Lee,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  and  Conductors,  says  that 
a  nation-wide  rail  strike  "was  loaded  with  dyna- 
mite for  the  country  as  well  as  for  ourselves  and 
the  executives,  '  and  "is  not  possible  to-day." 


labor-union  legislation.  The  Dallas  News  holds  that  "rather 
than  court  the  possibility  of  legislation  which  will  make  strikes 
on  railroads  illegal  /)(:r  ne,  the  unions  can  well  afford  to  obviate 
the  proi)ability  of  a  general  strike  on  rail  lines."  "Mr.  Daugh- 
ei-ty's  injunction  warned  the  unions,"  asserts  the  New  York 
Commercial,  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  arguing  that  "Mr.  Leo 
sees  a  hght,"  claims: 

"But  every  time  the  public  is  confronted  with  a  situation  in 
which  organized  labor  threatens   to  exert  greater  power  than 

the  people  would  willingly  entrust  to 
their  own  Government,  they  are  tempted 
to  adopt  desperate  m(>asuresand  they  may 
do  so  unless  some  rule  of  I'eason  pene- 
trates- the  minds  of  the  more  assertive 
element  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor." 

This  new  attitude  of  the  powerful 
railroad  brotherhoods  points  out  to  the 
Baltimore  News  "a  wide  revision  of  the 
whole  theory  of  labor  unionism,  not 
because  the  present  theory  is  ethically 
wrong,  but  because  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  impracticable."  To  quote  this 
Baltimore  paper  further: 

"The  high  point  in  the  concentration 
of  union  power  has  been  reached  and 
passed.  It  is  time  for  a  return.  The 
old  idea  was  that  the  greater  the  union, 
the  more  easily  it  could  accomplish  its 
ends.  The  wider  the  threat,  the  sooner 
it  would  be  yielded  to.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  the  strongest  unions  of  the 
country,  that  idea  has  been  proved  to 
be  fallacious." 

And  to  the  Dallas  News  Mr.  Lee's 
statement  is  "the  most  significant  that 
has  for  some  time  come  out  of  the 
welter  of  controversy  and  compromise 
surrounding  the  whole  question  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  on  the 
railroads  of  the  country,"  "because  it 
looks  like  a  renunciation  at  one  stroke 
of  both  the  one-big-union  idea  and  of 
the  principle  of  national  agreements  to 
include  all  railroads  under  a  single- 
wage  contract  for  a  given  craft." 

"In  strikes,  as  in  wars,  wholly  new 
issues  and  new  goals  arise,"  claims  the  Manchester  Union, 
"and  the  unexpected  consequence  may  prove  of  more  far- 
reaching  and  vita,l  import  than  any  of  the  original  objectives." 
And  as  tlio  influenced  by  the  Cone  doctrine  that  "we  are 
growing  better  and  better  every  day"  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  sees  good,  coming  from  the  shadow  of  the  railroad  strike : 

"The  railroad  crisis  of  last  summer  brought  great  incon- 
venience and  loss  to  the  country.  But  if,  through  it.  we  have 
escaped  the  greater  inconvenience  and  greater  loss  of  that  general 
railroad  strike  Avhich  has  been  threatened,  on  and  off,  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  decade,  we  have  not  fared  so  badly  after  all." 

The  New  Majority,  a  radical  labor  paper  of  Chicago,  former 
organ  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party,  shows  its  disappointment 
in  the  Lee  position: 

"One  expects  the  bosses,  the  enemies  of  the  workers,  to  try 
to  diAade  them  and  keep  them  from  acting  unitedly.  But 
now  comes  W.  G.  Lee,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  he  smashes  into  such  cooperation  between  the 
railroad  unions  as  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  few  j-ears, 
and  says:  'No  sane  Government  would  permit  any  faction,  or 
class,  to  paralyze  the  transportation  business  of  the  country  and 
thereby  punish  the  innocent.'  A  leader  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  working-class  is  afraid  the  class  he  is  a  leader  of  may 
become  effective  in  united  action." 
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!MosT  of  those  who  oppose  all  change  have  theirs. — Washington 
Post. 

A  DRixK  in  time  'wrill  save  nine,  if  it's  wood  alcohol. — Debs's 
Magazine. 

The  glorj'  that  was  Greece  continues  to  be  in  the  past  tense. — 
Indianapolis  News. 

No  doubt  zero  in  depression  is  when  a  man  feels  like  30  marks. 
— Clcfeland   Commercial. 

It  appears  that  while  the  Allies  are  dividing  the  Turks  are 
multipljing. — Xew  York  Tribune. 

Self-determi.vatiox  is  fine  when  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
self-control.  —  Wall    Street    Journal. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  coal  peddler  will  be  asking  you : 
"One  lump  or  two?" — Xeiv  York  American. 

One  slate  we'd  like  to  see  scratched  this  fall  is  that  which 
comes  with  a  ton  of  coal. — Washington  Post. 

Our  idea  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  is  Hiram  Johnson 
running  on  a  prune  platform. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  operators  and  the  miners  are  optimistic,  which  spells  a 
hard   winter  for   the  consumers.  —  Columbia  -Record. 

Trotzky  had  decreed  military  training  compulsory.  A 
beautiful  thing — the  perfect  freedom  of  Russia. — St.  Paul 
Dispatch. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  Adam,  when  he  named  the  animals, 
was  uninfluenced  by  the  man  who  names  Pullman  ears. — Fort 
Smith    Times-Record. 

A  NEW  issue  of  stamps  for  the  British  We.-t  Indies  shows 
Columbus  holding  a  telescope  100  years  before  it  was  invented  I 
— Pittsburgh   Dispatch. 


The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  war  inventions. — Columbia 
Record. 

Some  folks  think  they  have  pep  when  they  only  have  the  pip, 
— Debs's  Mngnziue. 

The  bright  side  of  the  Xear-East  situation  is  the  outside. — 
Anaheim  Plain  Dealer. 

The  only  nation  the  Turk  has  a  lasting  afifection  for  is  extermi- 
nation.—  Baltimore  Sun. 

When  a  man  makes  his  mark  in  Germany,  he  doesn't  make 
much. — Xew  York  Evening  Mail. 

Good  many  Americans  would  cherish  the  ex-Kaiser's  wood- 
pile, anyway. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  man's  definition  of  a  li^'ing  wage  depends  on  whether  he  is 
getting  it  or  gi^-ing  it. — Associated  Editors. 

The  Puritans  had  their  little  faults,  but  they  didn't  put  on 
masks  while  lynching  witches. — Duluth  Herald. 

RrssiA  wants  trade  relations  like  poor  relations — everything 
coming  in  and  nothing  going  out. —  Washington  Post. 

One  reason  why  Europe  can't  solve  her  problems  alone  is 
because  she  is  too  busy  making  new  ones. — Birmingham  Xeics. 

To  a  man  up  a  tree  it  appears  that  the  more  peace  conferences 
there  are  the  more  wars  there  are. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

Some  of  those  European  countries  could  make  up  with  each 
other  if  they  weren't  trying  to  make  off  with  each  other. — 
Washington  Post. 

Seekers  after  international  solidarity  seem  to  be  up  against 
the  same  problem  as  the  scientists — they  can't  find  the  missing 

link. — Manila  \Bulletin. 


Maybe  those  European  na- 
tions expect  to  pay  their  war 
debt  when  they  get  through 
warring. — Des  Moines  Neus. 

"Invisible  forces"  are  sav- 
ing Europe,  according  to 
an  American  financier.  To 
date,  they  have  been  invisible 
enough. — Seattle  Times. 

That  200  per  cent,  dividend 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  has 
just  declared  indicates  that 
normalcy  has  returned  to  one 
concern  at  least. — Columbia 
Dispatch. 

"Don't  marry  a  man  who 
hasn't  any  sense  of  humor," 
the  Rev.  John  M.  Moore  of 
Brooklyn  advises  girls.  Well, 
that  would  solve  the  housing 
problem  in  time. — X^ew  York 
Worl  I. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  man 
who  dug  him.self  into  a  sub- 
terranean palace  while  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Argonne  was  going 
on  has  the  courage  to  marry  a 
widow  with  five  children. — 
Cleveland  Commercial. 

One  of  the  clauses  in  the 
Irish  constitution  provides  that 
representatives  to  the  Dail 
Eirann  from  the  universities 
shall  be  elected  by  the 
students.  That  ought  to  make 
it  easy  to  get  rid  of  an  unpopu- 
lar professor. — Detroit  Fnc 
Press. 
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ENGLAND  S  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY   IS    NOW  IN    FULL  SESSION. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


ViLL.\  is  to  start  a  bank, 
altho  he  has  had  more  ex- 
perience in  the  collection  than 
in  the  loan  department. — 
Dallas  Xews. 

A  Swedish  inventor  has 
patented  a  glass  bottle  that 
won't  break.  Now  for  some 
genius  to  invent  a  broken 
bottle  that  won't  cut  an  auto- 
mobile tire. — Xashrille  South- 
ern   Lumberman. 

Bootleggers  everywhere 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  Hapsburg  wines  are  up  for 
sale.  The  HohenzoUern  whine, 
it  may  be  added,  is  already 
on  the  market. — Philadelphia 
Ercning  Public  Ledger. 

After  screaming  themselves 
hoarse  that  we  should  reduce 
our  Army  and  Xa\y  to  the 
vanishing-point,  the  pacifists 
are  now  demanding  that  a  big 
Army  and  Xavy  be  sent  to  fight 
the  Turks. — Bosto7i  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 

Ha\tn-g  blamed  the  I'nited 
States  for  all  of  the  trouble  in 
Europe  because  this  country 
did  not  come  into  the  war 
soon  enough,  and  because  it 
did  not  go  into  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  also  because  it 
wants  its  money  back,  some 
people  OA'er  there  are  now  in- 
dicting this  nation  for  divert- 
ing the  gulf  stream. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 
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"ARE  WE  DOWNHEARTED  ?" 


Lloyd   George:     "Cheer  up,   John.     Trust  in  me,  and  I'll  get 
you  across  aU  right."  —The  Passing  Show  (London). 
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A  FRENCH   THRUST. 
"Hissed!     Even  by  the  English!" 

— Journal  Amusant  (Paris). 


MR.    LLOYD    GEORGE    AMID   BRICKBATS   AND    BOUQUETS. 


LLOYD  GEORGE'S  BACK  TO  THE  WALL 


1L0YD  GEORGE  IS  DO^^NT  but  not  out,  seems  to  be  the 
verdict  of  neutral  observers  on  the  resignation  of  Britain's 
^  Premier,  whose  CoaUtion  Government  has  been  in 
power  thi-ough  the  long  stormy  years  since  the  war  got  under  way. 
Some  Conservative  defenders  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  such  as  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  point  out  that  the  country  is  far  less 
concerned  wnth  the  discomfiture  of  indi\"idual  politicians  fol- 
lowing on  his  withdrawal  from  office  than  with  the  blow  to  the 
national  interests  deUvered  by  the  ruptnre  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  the  CoaUtion.  Particularly  impressive, 
as  INIr.  Lloj'd  George  goes  before  the  country  in  a  general  elec- 
tion, is  the  remark  of  this  daily  that  those  in  the  Conservative 
ranks  who  take  the  effect  of  this  rupture  lightly,  "are  mistakenly 
founding  themselves  upon  the  belief  that  the  Prime  jNIinister  is 
a  spent  force  in  our  public  hfe."  Coincident  with  the  report  of 
]Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law's  acceptance  of  the  Premiership  at  ]Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  suggestion  to  Eang  George,  we  find  a  prediction 
in  press  dispatches  from  London  that  the  next  development  in 
England's  poHtical  machinery  wiU  be  the  Center  Party  idea, 
"as  affording  an  opening  for  the  CoaUtion  m  a  new  guise,  for 
tho  it  is  contended  that  England  hates  coaUtions,  it  is  said 
that  she  loves  compromises."  We  are  told  also  that  England  is 
"acutely  susceptible  to  the  fear  of  BolsheA'ism,"  and  the  natural 
inference  of  those  who  do  not  underestimate  Lloyd  George's 
political  sense  of  strategy  is  that  he  wiU  find  this  fear  a  good 


one  to  play  on.  His  fiercest  opponents,  it  is  generally  noted,  are 
the  Die-Hard  elements  in  the  Unionist  party,  and  the  leader  of 
the  Peers  of  this  faction.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  public  address 
bitterly  rated  the  Lloyd  George  Government  for  its  Irish, 
Egyptian,  and  Near  Eastern  poUcies.  As  to  Bolshevism,  he 
declared:  "To  say  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are 
Bolshevilc  is  absurd."  In  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Twilight 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George"  the  London  Outlook  blames  his  decUne 
on  his  handling  of  the  Near  East  problem,  saying: 

"Thero  comes  an  hour  in  the  career  of  many  successful  men 
when  some  fatal  flaw  of  character,  hidden  in  the  years  of  struggle, 
and  perhaps  hardly  suspected  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  exposes 
itself  suddenly  before  the  world  at  a  moment  of  sudden  crisis. 
The  damage  may  be  patched  up,  the  idol  surAive  some  time 
longer  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  the  multitude  still  flock  to 
see  it.    But  the  crack  is  there  for  all  who  choose  to  look.   .   .   . 

"The  Near  East  crisis  has  exposed  this  fatal  flavr  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  character.  We  do  not  choose  to  mock  the  idol; 
it  has  done  good  serAice  in  the  past,  and  it  may  again  draw  a 
reverent  crowd,  and  speak  in  almost  the  old  accent  of  authority 
and  persuasion  when  the  proper  strings  are  puUed.  But  it  is 
cracked  beyond  repau-,  and  at  the  moment  the  crack  is  more 
noticeable  than  the  trappings  and  the  offerings  and  oblations 
round  the  shrine.  The  moral  authority  of  the  Government  has 
collapsed  through  lack  of  principle  and  lack  of  intelligence. 
Statesmen  can  get  along  with  principle  even  if  they  have  no 
intelligence,  and  sometimes  intelligence  without  principle  wins 
substantial  if  transient  success.    But  to  conduct  the  world  poUcy 
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KCHO   ANSWERS   "AIXTS.  " 
Master  Llotd  Geohge:   "Well,  here  I  am  again.   Any  complaints? 

— Sunday  Chronicle  (Manchester V 


of  a  great  Empire  with  no  principles,  and  no  intelligence,  leads 
to  prompt  and  humiliating  disaster.  That  is  what  ^Ir.  Lloyd 
George  has  done  in  the  Xcar  East." 

In  defending  the  action  of  his  Government  at  the  Straits,  where 
he  claimed  to  be  a  peacemaker  and  not  a  war-monger,  ISIr. 
Lloyd  George  said  in  his  speech  at  !Manchest«r  on  October  14: 

"I  am  told  we  were  right  in  our  object  of  keeping  the  Turk  out 
of  Europe,  preventing  a  massacre  at  Constantinople  and  insuring 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits — all  that  was  right,  but  we  ought  not 
to  have  used  force.  We  ought  to  have  argued  with  them,  ought 
to  have  persuaded  them.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  is  verj-  amen- 
able to  persuasion.     Well  now,  do  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

"General  Harington  in  his  message  attributed  the  fact  that 
he  had  succeeded  largeh*  to  the  reinforcements  we  had  sent  him, 
and  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  just  you  hark  back  to  the 
speech  he  delivered  to  the  Turks.  General  Harington  was 
doubtful  whether  they  were  going  to  sign,  and  this  was  his  last 
appeal.  He  told  the  Turks  that  conciliation  had  been  carried 
to  the  utmost  limit,  and  warned  Ismet  Pasha  that  Great  Britain 
had  on  the  spot  a  verj-  large,  powerful  fleet,  large  numbers  of 
airplanes  and  guns,  and  by  no  means  a  negligible  force  of  in- 
fantry— in  fact,  that  Great  Britain  would  be  a  very  awkward 
enemy,  but  a  very  valuable  friend.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  the 
Turk  understands,  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprized  at  what  fol- 
lowed.   In  the  statement  that  made  a  very  great  impression.  .  .  . 

"Sui)pose  we  had  followed  meekh*  behind  France?  The 
Kemalist  forces  would  have  been  at  Chanak.  The  ne.\t  thing 
that  would  ha^e  happened  they  would  have  been  crossing  the 
Straits.  Gallipoli  was  held  by  a  very  weak  Senegalese  battalion 
with  orders  not  to  fire  on  the  Turks.  Both  sides  of  the  Straits 
would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Kemalists.  Do  you  think 
you  would  have  got  them  out? 

"You  would  haA'e  gone  to  a  peace  conference  and  said,  'Will 
you  please  get  away  from  Chanak  and  Gallipoli?'  and  Kemal 
would  have  said,  'No,  we  will  guarantee  the  Straits  for  you.' 
Would  any  one  have  gone  to  drive  them  from  their  position 
afterward  if  they  had  not  yielded  before  the  conference? 

"Of  course  not.  You  know  what  it  cost  before  to  attempt  it. 
To  hold  it  is  a  very  different  matter. 

"Something  would  have  happened  in  the  Bosporus.  They 
would  have  been  in  Constantinople.  General  Harington  warned 
us  that  there  were  15,000  to  20,000  Turks,  all  of  the  most  fanat- 
ical character,  inside  Constantinople,  ready.  You  know  what 
would  have  happened.     Think  of  it.     It  is  too  horrible." 

In  \-iolent  contrast  to  the  claims  of  Lloyd  George  appears 
a  statement  of  Mr.  Franklin-Bouillon,  France's  special  Envoy 
at  the  recent  Mudania  Conference,  which  is  said  by  some  to  be 
France's  unofficial  reply  to  the  British  Premier.     To  a  gathering 


of  about  one  hundred  newspaper  men  of  fifteen  nations,  say  Paris 
dispatches,  the  French  delegate  spoke  at  the  French  Foreign 
Office  as  follows: 

"The  truth  is  that  every  time  force  was  used  and  the  British 
troops  were  reinforced  negotiations  with  ^Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha 
became  increasingly  more  difficult. 

"The  peaceful  efforts  of  France  always  intervened  just  in  time 
to  prevent  open  warfare  and.  had  it  not  been  for  France,  peace 
would  not  have  been  realized.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  consistent  struggle  the  Turkish  commander  waged 
to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  the  Allies.  He  accomphshed 
this  in  the  face  of  a  ^^ctorious  Army  which  was  within  but  fortj- 
kilometers  of  their  capital,  Constantinople." 

These  Paris  dispatches  further  relate  that  !Mr.  Frankhn- 
Bouillon  charged  that  the  British  General  Staff  at  Constanti- 
nople had  issued  a  false  communique  telling  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  ;Mudauia  Conference  because  of  the  Turldsh  demand  for 
immediate  occupation  of  Thrace,  as  appears  from  his  remark  that : 

"This  was  all  the  news  that  the  world  had  of  the  ]\Iudania 
Conference  for  forty-eight  hours  and,  essentially,  war  existed 
during  tliac  period.  When  General  Harington  heard  of  this 
comm^iniqj.e  he  was  astonished  and  said  that  he  had  authorized 
no  such  communication.  It  was  such  things  as  these  which  we 
had  to  contend  with  in  trying  to  make  peace  in  the  Near  East. 

"The  breakdown  of  all  forms  of  communication,  including  the 
wireless,  left  the  INIudauia  Conference  in  suspense  for  nearly 
thi'ee  days.  Why  this  break  occun-ed,  I  do  not  kiaow;  especially 
at  a  time  when  the  danger  was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in 
the  fateful  days  of  1914.  During  this  period  150.000  Turks, 
perfectly  equipped  and  flushed  -n-ith  victory,  were-within  a  day  or 
two's  march  of  Constantinople,  while  loO.OOO  more,  equally  fresh 
and  ready,  were  in  the  second  line  of  defense.  The  arrival  of  the 
British  reinforcements  only  ser\-ed  to  make  them  more  restless. 

"In  the  face  of  this  situation  I  succeeded  in  inducing  ^lustafa 
Kemal  Pasha  to  withhold  these  troops  until  an  armistice  could 
be  concluded.  I  hold  General  Harington  in  gi-eat  esteem.  He 
has  been  a  cotirageous  worker  for  peace,  but  the  other  officials 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they  knew  more  of  the  situation 
and  of  Tiu'kish  psychology." 

Of  :Mustafa  Kemal,  Mr.  Frankhn-Bouillon  said:  "The 
world  to-day  owes  its  peace  to  an  act  of  admirable  abn^ation 
and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  ^Mustafa  Kemal  who,  when  he  was 
in  a  position  to  make  war  for  the  reconquest  of  those  territories, 
which  by  e^ery  riglitful  claim  belong  to  the  Tiu-kish  people, 
wished  instead  to  giAe  the  world  peace." 
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David:  "Accept  these  flowers — 'twas  a  noble  speech.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Cwirse."  —The  Daily  Express  (London). 
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HOURS  OF  OMEN  IN  INDIA 

BRITAIN'S  D?]TERMINATION  to  hold  India,  as 
indicated  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  Avas  recorded  in  The  Literary 
Digest  for  October  14th,  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  mis- 
representation in  India  that  some  Enghshmen  there  are  noting 
the  variety  of  ominous  signs  and  portents  which  it  has  conjured 
up.  The  sore  point  in  the  Prime  Minister's  speech,  we  are  told, 
is  his  reference  to  the  present  reformed  government  of  India  as 
an  experiment,  and  it  is  reported  that  Indians  of  all  opinions,  both 
Moderates  and  Extremists,  have  construed  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
utterances  as  meaning  that,  if  the  present  reformed  government 
does  not  prove  satisfactory,  popular  representation  will  be 
abandoned  and  the  old  bureaucracy  restored.  A  significant 
contribution  to  the  medley  of  discussion  in  the  Indian  press  is 
suppUed  by  a  private  letter  from  India,  a  copy  of  which  appears 
in  the  London  Times.  The  writer  of  this  letter  is  described  as  a 
well-informed  Anglo-Indian,  Avho  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Indian  Legislative  Assembly,  and  his  warning  to  the  Enghsh 
at  home  is  that  a  ' '  complete  breakdown  of  the  government  of 
India  and  a  series  of  ciAdl  wars"  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  any  weakening  of  the  Central  Indian  Government. 
Of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  he  writes: 

"I  have  read  the  speech  ver\  carefully,  and  I  can  not  read  this 
meaning  into  it,  but  it  is  a  gre;  1  pity.  If  such  an  interpretation 
were  true,  it  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  of  all  the  assurances 
given  both  bj-  the  Viceroy  and  Members  of  Council  in  the  two 
Representative  Assemblies  in  India.  These  assurances  follow 
very  similar  lines — namely,  that  the  Indianization  of  all  sei'Aices 
is  to  take  place  as  soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  and  that 
when  the  present  period  of  the  reformed  Government  is  con- 
cluded, i.  e.,  ten  j-ears,  a  very  much  more  lil)eral  measure  of 
reform  aatII  be  introduced. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  these  assurances.  I  have  heard 
them  myself  on  several  occasions  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  any  statement  from  a  responsible  member  of 
Government  which  is  likelj'  to  east  any  doubt  upon  them  tends  to 
estrange  the  good-"v\all  of  all  parties  in  India. 

"The  main  planks  in  the  IModerate  Party  platform  are: — - 

"(1)  A  further  measure  of  reform  so  as  to  place  India  in  a 
position  equal  to  one  of  the  great  self-governing  Dominions; 

"  (2)  The  Indianization  of  the  services." 

The  trouble  in  India,  according  to  this  informant,  is  that  very 
few  members  of  even  the  Moderate  party  seem  to  reahze  what 
w^ould  happen  if  the  Central  Government  is  at  all  weakened,  or  if 
the  army  upon  which  it  rehes  is  withdrawn,  and  he  goes  on  to 
remind  us  that — 

"India  is  a  countrj^  composed  of  manj^  races  and  many  re- 
ligions, and  their  only  bond  of  unity  in  politics  at  present  is 
opposition  to  Great  Britain.  Once  that  bond  of  unity  is  Avith- 
drawTi,  the  internal  differences  wiU  at  once  begin  to  be  felt — 
Mahommedani'ersi/s  Hindii,  Brahmin  rers  us  non-Brahmin — in  the 
efforts  of  a  large  number  of  races,  such  as  the  Sikhs,  the  Mahrattas, 
the  Pathans,  and  others,  to  obtain  independent  power  for  their 
own  community.  It  will  be  like  fifty  Irelands  in  this  great 
continent,  and  the  result  will  be  absolute  chaos  and  anarchy. 

"The  great  Indian  chiefs  are  looking  on  and  strengthening 
their  forces,  as  the  only  thing  that  holds  them  at  present  is  re- 
spect for  the  British  rule.  For  a  purely  Indian  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment they  would  have  a  profound  contempt,  and  would  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it  except  to  get  out  of  it  as  much 
as  possible,  by  force,  if  necessarj^ 

"An  example  of  what  is  actually  going  on  may  be  seen  in  the 
Mahratta  country.  There  was  recently  a  great  ceremony  at 
Poona  to  commemorate  the  Mahratta  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
during  the  war.  A  large  amount  of  money  was  collected  for  the 
memorial,  part  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Sivaji,  the  great  Mahratta 
hero.  In  connection  with  this  memorial  a  A^ide-spread  league 
has  been  formed  in  the  JMahratta  country,  the  whole  aim  of  which 
is  to  reconstitute  the  Mahratta  Kingdom  for  the  Mahratta 
people.  The  same  spirit  exists  among  many  races  in  different 
parts  of  India,  and  you  may  well  wonder  how  such  a  spirit  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  an  idea  of  a  self-governing  Dominion  for  the 
whole  country.     It  is  simply  impossible." 


FILIPINO  IRE  AT  UNCLE  SAM 

HOMEBOl'NI)  FILIPINOS,  returning  from  1li(ir 
independence  mission  to  Washington,  are  stoi)i)ing 
off  long  enough  in  .lapan,  say  journals  of  that  country, 
to  vent  indignation  against  the  "insincerity  and  injustice  of 
America."  There  is  not  a  single  st(;amer  going  from  America 
to  Hongkong,  via  Japan,  we  are  told,  that  does  not  carry  some 
Filipino  passengers,  and  every  one  of  them  has  something  mean 
to  say  about  Uncle  Sam.  But  examination  of  such  sympathetic 
Japanese  reports  about  the  Filii)inos  reveals  the  fact  that  these 
newspapers  have  a  special  Jai)anese  interest  in  the  independence 
of  the  Philippines,  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading 
their  strictures.  For  instance,  the  Tokyo  Yorodzu  declares  that 
the  Japanese  "can  ill  afford  to  look  on  this  matter  with  an  un- 
concerned air  as  we  might  look  on  a  fire  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,"  and  it  explains: 

"When  America  desires  to  attack  Japan  or  China,  she  must 
make  her  naval  base  of  operation  at  Manila.  The  ports  on  the 
Pacific  slope  of  America  are  too  far  away  to  be  used  as  such  bases. 
Of  Pearl  Harbor  of  Hawaii  it  may  also  be  said  that  distance  dis- 
qualifies it  as  such  a  base.  If,  therefore,  America  wants  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  aggression  which  has  been  always  advocated 
by  the  Republicans  against  the  East  and  the  South  Seas,  she 
will  have  to  make  the  Philippines  her  base.  This  is  the  reason 
why  she  finds  it  difficult  to  part  with  those  islands." 

In  the  Jones  Act,  it  is  recalled,  America  promised  to  grant  the 
Philippines  independence  when  the  right  moment  arrived,  and 
in  the  view  of  the  Yorodzu,  the  Filipinos  have  "given  practical 
evidence  of  their  abilitj^  to  govern  themselves."  Such  being 
the  case — • 

"They  rightly  concluded  that  they  would  be  given  the  prom- 
ised independence  in  1922,  which  is  the  fifth  year  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  Jones  Act.  The  first  draft  of  the  Jones 
Bill  provided  for  independence  five  years  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  act  in  1916,  but  this  bill  was  amended  and  the  time-limit 
struck  out.  It  was  proAdded  then  that  independence  should  be 
granted  when  the  Fihpinos  had  gained  full  quahfications  for  the 
privilege.  Altho  this  amendment  was  made,  the  spirit  of  the 
original  bill  was  not  en  tire  h'  ignored,  and  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  that  independence  would  be  granted  five  years 
afterward.  Whatever  subterfuge  may  be  used  by  Americans, 
the  fact  can  not  be  denied  that  the  Filipinos  had  no  doubt  that 
they  would  be  granted  independence  this  year." 

In  order  to  "postpone  independence,"  it  is  asserted,  America 
was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  showing  some  reasons,  and 
therefore  she  sent  General  Wood  and  Mr.  Forbes,  formerly 
Governor -General  of  the  Philippines,  to  the  Islands,  to  collect 
material  that  might  be  used  to  argue  that  the  Philippines  are 
'not  sufficiently  developed  to  deserve  independence."  On 
pretexts  gained  in  this  manner  America  tries  to  continue  her 
possession,  according  to  the  Yorodzu,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Moreover,  with  a  Aaew  to  coerce  the  Filipinos  into  submis- 
sion, she  has  appointed  General  Wood  Governor-General. 
Recently  Edwin  Denby,  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Navj', 
speaking  at  the  Cavite  Naval  Station,  declared  that  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  the  Phihppines  were  separated  from  American 
possession.  America  has  the  ambitious  design  to  provide  a  naval 
base  in  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  extending  her  influence  in 
the  East  and  the  South  Seas.  The  Navy  Secretary's  reference 
to  the  remote  prospect  of  independence  is  clearly  indicative  of 
America's  intention  of  retaining  possession  of  the  Islands  for- 
ever. The  poor  Filipinos  have  become  the  slaves  of  the  Amer- 
icans after  being  freed  from  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Spain.  America 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  Philippines  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  j'ears  in  spite  of  her  fine  professions  of  her  advocacy  of  peace 
and  justice,  and  has  failed  to  act  up  to  the  promise  she  gave  the 
Filipinos  to  grant  them  independence.  America's  deceptive 
policy  toward  the  Filipinos  exposes  her  to  the  censure  of  the 
world's  pubUc  opinion,  and  we  can  not  help  feehng  a  profound 
sympathy  AAith  the  Fihpinos  who  express  high  indignation  and 
great  resentment  at  the  American  attitude.  The  Filipino  has 
something  of  an  inflexible  spirit  in  him.  The  blood  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  prominently  associated  with  the  revolutionary 
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history  of  the  Philippines  runs  in  the  veins  of  10,000,000  Filipinos. 
The  name  of  Agiiinaldo  stands  hig:h  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  but  the  same  spirit  that  inspired  him  is  possest  by 
many  Fihpino  patriots.  Manuel  Quezon,  president  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Philippines,  is  entitled  to  the  same  respect  as 
CJandhi  of  India  and  De  Valera  of  Ireland.  Arrogant  America 
holds  these  Fihpinos  in  contempt  and  deceives  them  before  the 
crowds  of  witnesses  of  the  world.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
attitude  of  America  is  calcu- 
lated to  bring  her  any  good." 

A  cheerful  contrast  to  such 
shrill  complaint  is  found  in 
the  London  Times,  which  de- 
votes much  space  to  a  report 
of  CJeneral  Leonard  Wood's 
sel•^■ices  in  the  Philippines, 
first  as  head  of  the  Special 
Mission,  and  then  as  Gover- 
nor-General. This  narrati^■e 
of  its  ^lanila  correspondent  is 
described  editorially  as  "an 
illuminating  record  of  achieve- 
ment" of  which  the  signal 
features  are  "the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  cuiTency,  the 
cleansing  of  the  judicial  system, 
the  ad\'ancement  of  science,  and 
the  general  economic  progress 
of  the  Islands."  This  famous 
London  dailj'  says  further: 

"In  fact,  General  Wood  the 
Governor  has  himself  pro\"ided 
the  best  vindication  of  the 
report  made  by  General  Wood 
the  Commissioner.  For  in  his 
fearless  statement  of  the  case 
at  the  end  of  1921  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  recommending 
that  the  time  had  not  arrived 
for  the  grant  of  independent 
sovereignty  to  the  Filipinos. 
It  is  true  that  an  educated 
minority  had  made  great  head- 
way during  the  twenty  years 
since  the  beginning  of  the  een- 
tur>'.  There  were  Filipinos  who 
held  Avorthy  positions  on  the 
Iiench,at  the  Bar,  in  commerce 
and  in  science.  For  their  safety 
and  for  their  prosperity,  how- 
ever, the  people  of  the  islands 

were  entirely  dependent  on  the  protection  of  American  troops  and 
the  backing  of  American  capital,  a  fact  which  they  freely  recog- 
nized themselves.  The  educated  Filipino  oAved  his  training  to 
American  schools.  Without  American  aid  he  Avould  he  powerless 
to  control  the  ^loros  and  the  wild  tribes  who  inhabit  the  more 
remote  islands  of  the  archipelago,  far  less  to  insure  his  own 
security.  Temperamentally,  while  professing  the  most  pas- 
sionate desire  for  the  benefits  of  independence,  he  is  both  un- 
willing and  incapable  of  shouldering  its  burdens.  General  Wood 
realized  this,  and  to  him  are  due  the  thanks  not  only  of  his  own 
countrymen,  l)ut  of  the  British  pe()])le,  for  his  emphatic  assertion 
of  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  white  man's  power  and  the 
white  man's  prestige  in  the  Pacific.  Curiously  enough,  Japan 
and  China  have  both  seen  fit  to  honor  him.  As  a  true  friend 
of  t  his  country,  as  one  Avho  has  done  worthy  service  in  time  of  war 
with  our  great  Allies,  and  not  least  as  the  host  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  during  his  Ai.sit  to  Manila,  General  Wood  has  assuredly 
merited  such  recognition  as  the  British  Government  can  bestow." 

According  to  The  Prcus  IhtUctin  of  the  Philippine  Commi.s- 
sion  of  Independence  (Washington),  the  opponents  of  inde- 
pendence do  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  stable  government, 
and  is  this  "eloquent  proof  that  they  admit  it,"  and  so  the 
FiIii)inos  now  realize  that  "their  inde])endence  is  being  denied 
them  in  spite  of  t lie  fact  that  they  conscientiously  fulfilled  the 
condition  which  was  to  have  earned  them  their  freedom." 


?T!^ 


A  GERMAX  CARTOON   OFFENSIVE. 

'  In  commemoration  of  American  unselfishness,  the  AVall  Street  mag 
nates  will  replace  the  present  Statue  of  Liberty  with  one  of  gold." 

— Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 


AMERICAS  "BOOTY"  FROM  THE  WAR 

THE  ONLY  "BOOTY"  America  got  in  the  war  is  the 
indebtedness  of  Europe,  declare  some  Japanese  news- 
papers, which  beheve  that  this  is  why  America  will  never 
cancel  the  Allied  debts,  for,  they  recall,  as  a  beUigerent  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  America  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  gave  up 

many  lives,  and  at  the  end  of 

hostiUties  "did  not  ask  for 
any  special  reward."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  remarks  the 
Osaka  Mninichi.  the  cancela- 
tion of  the  Allied  debts  to 
America  is  a  one-sided  affair, 
for  whereas  the  cancelation  of 
Europe's  debt  to  Britain  by 
Britain  means  the  cancelation 
of  Britain's  debts  to  America, 
America  ■will  gain  nothing. 
France  also  will  have  her 
debts  to  Great  Britain  and 
America  written  off  by  reduc- 
ing the  German  reparations, 
it  is  pointed  out,  but  "no 
benefit  is  in  store  for  America 
in  this  respect."  This  Japar- 
nese  dailj'  adds: 

"  It  seems  that  the  American 
people  think  that  it  is  too 
brazen-faced  for  Europe  to 
demand  further  charity  work 
from  them,  while  they  have 
already  rendered  most  gene- 
rous charity  serAice  h\  demand- 
ing no  reward  Avhatsoever  for 
their  meritorious  services  in 
connection  v\ith  the  war. 

"The  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican creditors  to  Europe  are 
the  leading  business  stars  in 
America.  Xow  the  aspirations 
of  these  American  business 
men  have  long  been  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  world's  financial 
center  from  London  to  New 
York,  or  in  other  words,  the 
possession  of  the  world's  com- 
mercial supremacy  instead  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has 
hitherto  been  enjoying  this 
(•n\iable  position.  Fortunately  for  America,  what  with  her 
enormous  accumulation  of  gold  and  her  great  amount  of  credit 
to  Europe,  the  opportunity  is  presenting  itself  for  America  to 
satisfy  her  ambition.  The  American  people  evidently  fear  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  would  happen,  shoidd  America,  instead 
of  availing  herself  of  this  wonderful  opportunity,  cancel  the  debts 
due  from  Europe  or  allow  her  accumulation  of  gold  to  flow  out 
of  the  country  by  ad\ancing  funds  to  Europe  recklessly.  New 
York,  which  is  fast  gaining  ground  against  London,  might  com- 
pletely lose  its  power  as  the  result  of  this  blunder.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  view  of  the  American  ca])italists  in  g(>neral.  so  the 
prospect  of  the  cancelation  of  debts  by  America  or  her  participa- 
tion in  the  European  financial  relief  work  is  gloomy,  especially 
when  one  considers  the  attitude  of  the  present  reactionary  Repub- 
lican (iovernment,  which  represents  the  interests  of  the  capitalist 
classes  to  a  large  extent." 

Another  important  consideration,  we  read  then,  is  the  fact 
that  America  has  sufficient  economic  power  to  act  and  exist 
independently  of  Europe.  Tliis  daily  reminds  us  of  the  wonder- 
ful natural  resources  of  America,  which  are  capable  of  limitless 
development,  while  to  the  south  hes  South  America,  which  is  also 
rich  in  resources.  In  the  north  lie  Canada  and  Alaska,  and  be- 
yond the  Pacific  America  has  open  markets  in  China  and  Japan 
and  therefore  "it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  America 
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does  nol  go  to  the  troiihlc  of  currying  I'liAor  willi  Fiiiropc." 
We  are  reminded  also  that  in  explaining  the  reason  for  contract- 
ing debts  with  America  Great  Britain  says  it  was  for  the  pm-pose 
of  aiding  the  various  European  countries  with  funds  for  the 
readjustment  of  their  respective  atl'airs.  But  the  Mainichi  goes 
on  to  say  that — 

"America  does  not  believe  this.  It  says  that  the  motive  of 
(ireat  Bri{ain  Avas  egoistic  rather  than  altruistic.  Realizing  the 
advantage  of  settling  the  Aarious  accounts  with  dollars  including 
those  connected,  with  the  goods  purchased  in  both  Americas 
during  the  war,  Great  Britain  borrowed  the  funds  from  America. 
It  is  believed  by  the  American  people  that  if  Great  Britain  had 
settled  ^he  aecoiints  in  question  all  in  pounds,  the  pound  to-day 
would  not  be  maintaining  its  present  Aalue  and  the  British 
tH'ouomic  position  would  never  be  what  it  is  to-day.  It  is  there- 
fore natural  for  the  American  people  to  feel  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant when  they  find  Great  Britain  trying  to  persuade  America 
to  cancel  the  debts,  which  were  contracted  for  selfish  purposes, 
under  the  high-sounding  name  of  the  mutual  cancelation  of  debts 
among  the  Allies  for  the  restoration  of  Europe.  In  certain  quar- 
ters it  is  even  declared  that  should  Great  Britain  make  such  a 
brazen-faced  proposal  as  this,  the  whole  American  nation  would 
at  once  become  anti-British.   .   .   . 

"When  we  take  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  Ave  can  easily 
understand  the  demand  recently  made  of  Great  Britain  by 
America  regarding  the  conA'ersion  of  her  debts  into  public  bonds 
and  the  payment  of  the  debts  in  25  years  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sinking-fund  system  for  the  purpose,  and  also  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  Balfour's  proposal  for  the  mutual  A\Titing  off  of 
war  debts.  In  brief,  Balfour's  note  to  the  Allies  may  be  regarded 
as  Great  Britain's  cry  of  distress,  and  we  can  not  but  think  that  so 
long  as  Great  Britain  continues  her  attitude  of  dependence  upon 
America,  the  restoration  of  Europe  Avill  be  an  impossibility." 


STINNES  AS  GERMANY'S  DICTATOR 

CONSECRATION  AS  POLITICAL  DICTATOR  of  Ger- 
many is  the  aim  of  Hugo  Stinnes,  we  are  told  bj'  some 
French  critics,  who  remind  us  that  in  commerce  and 
industrj^  he  aheady  occupies  a  position  of  dictatorship.     Sup- 


■i^^,^ 


AN    ITALIAN  JIBE  AT  UNCLE  SAM. 
"First,  last,  and  all  the  time — business." 

— Numero  (Turin). 


CONyUEROK  OF  THE  AVOIiLD. 

Uxcr.E  S.\m:     "Millions  have  fallen  in  Eiu'ope,    but   it   is   I    who 
scalp  the  world!" 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


porting  him  are  the  Pan-Germans  Avho,  it  is  charged,  have  as 
their  chief  objectiA'e  the  establishment  of  a  political  dictatorship 
in  Germany,  because  ouly  AA-ith  such  a  Aveapon  do  they  feel  com- 
petent to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Entente.  IMaster  of  iron,  of 
steel,  of  coal,  of  shipping,  and  of  countless  newspapers,  the 
political  ambition  of  ^Ir.  Stinnes  appears  as  obA-ious  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  a  contributor  in  Le  Motide  Xouveau  (Paris),  Avho 
asks  us  to  remember  that  Avlien  he  Ansited  London  Mr.  Stinnes 
proposed  an  international  entente  of  trade  and  industry  based 
on  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Russia.  This  French  in- 
formant tells  us  that  the  Stinnes  plan  stipulated  that  the  first 
step  toAvard  Russian  recoA'ery  was  to  proAide  the  countrj'  with 
an  adequate  system  of  transportation.     We  read  then: 

"To  this  end  Stinnes  outlined  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
na tioiuil  shipping  trust  combined  AA-ith  a  proposal  to  the  German 
GoAernment  to  obtain  control  of  the  railAA-ays  of  Central  Europe. 
In  other  words,  this  would  mean  that  all  railway  lines  betAveen 
Russia  and  the  European  nations  should  come  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Germany's  big  business  interests. 

'"The  Stinnes  combination,  as  he  shoAA'ed  it,  w^ould  be  an  asso- 
ciation of  Anglo-Saxon  capital,  making  a  bid  to  American  indus- 
tries and  using  the  man-poAA'er  and  equipment  of  German  in- 
dustries. This  association  would  get  together  A\'ith  the  Russian 
Soviet  GoA-ernment  for  economic  purposes.  But  what  Stinnes 
does  not  tell  about  his  plans,  tho  he  certainly  has  it  in  mind,  is 
that  such  a  project  Avould  end  in  placing  the  political  authority 
of  Russia  in  a  position  of  dependence  on  the  economic  power  of 
Germany.  In  Aery  fact,  it  would  be  a  cynical  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  Russia  in  true  Prussian  style.  In  such  a  game 
France  could  not  think  of  sharing. 

"The  Germany  of  Hugo  Stinnes  is  not  the  Germany  that  will 
cooperate  toAAard  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  Germany  of 
Hugo  Stinnes  has  been  and  remains  the  Germany  which  is 
guilty  of  the  most  terrible  of  wars.  The  Germany  of  Hugo 
Stinnes  is  the  Germany  of  assassination,  of  tyrannj-,  and  of 
disloyalty.  This  Germany  has  killed  and  will  continue  to  kill 
the  emancipators  of  the  German  people,  those  new  Germans  who 
would  ha  AC  extirpated  the  Prussian  madness  from  the  German 
spirit  and  would  have  guided  their  nation  to  a  mentality  of 
peace." 


WHAT  THE  NEXT  CENTURY  MAY  SEE 


IX  A  SUGGESTIVE  INTERVIEW  reported  by  Brewster 
S.  Beach  to  The  Nation's  Business  (Washington),  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Steimnetz,  the  General  Electric  Company's 
scientific  expert  and  one  of  the  ^vorld's  best  known  electric  engi- 
neers, sketches  some  of  the  improvements  that  may  be  brought 
in  future  by  proper  and  effective  use  of  our  present  power  re- 
sources—water-power, coal,  oil  and  gas.  Dr.  Steinmetz  does 
not  reject  such  radical  ideas  as  the  possible  transmission  of 
power  by  radio,  utilization  of  the  sun's  energy  and  of  the  atomic 
energj-  of  radioactive  substances,  the  achievement  of  "cold  light " 
and  unification  of  power  distribution.      Said  Dr.   Steinmetz: 

"First,  we  m\ist  utihze  our  water-power  resources  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  we  wiU  so  utilize  them.  Untold  amounts  of  energy 
are  going  to  waste  in 
our  streams,  rivers  and 
waterfalls.  We  must 
reduce  this  waste 
power  and  use  all  our 
hydro-electric  endow- 
ment in  order  to  save 
our  diminishing  sup- 
phes  of  fuel.  Secondly, 
we  must  increase  the 
efficiency  of  power  pro- 
duction from  coal.  oil. 
gas,  etc.,  bj-  utiUzing 
a  higher  percentage  of 
its  chemical  energy, 
which  we  now  waste, 
and  turn  this  into  pro- 
ductive power.  The 
future  holds  great 
promises  in  this  direc- 
tion also. 

"Under  present-day 
methods  of  converting 
the  chemical  energA-  of 
coal  over  into  electric 
energj',  we  obtain  only 
10  to  20  per  cent.  The 
remainder    is    thrown 

away  as  heat.  We  use  enough  coal  in  a  year  to  equal  in  bulk 
the  Great  Wall  of  China.  With  the  chemical  energy  repre- 
sented bj'  another  year's  production  we  could  raise  that  gi-eat 
mass  up  into  space  for  a  distance  of  200  miles.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  what  the  perfection  of  methods  that  would  resiilt  in 
theutihzationof  a  greater  percentage  of  the  coal  we  burn  would 
mean  to  industry. 

"What  is  true  of  coal  is  true  of  oil  and  gas.  Some  day  we 
shall  come  much  nearer  to  obtaining  100  per  cent  efficiency 
from  them.  Altho  we  use  only  a  small  part  of  the  possible 
water-power  resources,  what  Ave  do  utilize,  we  use  at  high 
efficiency — about  70  to  80  per  cent. 

"Our  third  problem  is  one  of  applying  energy  more  efficiently 
after  we  have  produced  it.  We  must,  and  we  will,  reduce  the 
waste  of  poAver  application  so  that  less  power  can  be  made  to  do 
more  work. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  the  promise  held  out  by  the  use  of 
mercurj-  vapor  in  such  a  connection.  By  employing  this  vapor 
instead  of  steam  in  turbines,  the  turbines  may  yield  from  40 
to  60  per  cent,  more  power  with  the  same  fuel  consumi)tion. 
After  it  is  exhausted  from  the  turbine,  it  still  contains  sufficient 
heat  to  generate  steam  in  a  steam-boiler  and  the  steam  so  gener- 
ated is  available  for  driving  a  second  turbine. 

"Of  course,  one  may  well  ask  why  there  are  not  other  sources 
of  power  which  may  be  utilized  in  the  future.  The  tides,  the 
wind,  the  waves,  for  example.  These  are,  of  course,  possibilities, 
but  in  a  remote  sense.  The  amount  Avliich  can  l>e  economically 
developed  is  so  small  (hat  it  does  not  come  into  consideration  in 
the  general  power  problem.     It  would  be  useless  to  think  of 


PROPORTIOXS  THAT  MAY  BE  REVERSED  IN  A  FEW  YEARS. 

lu  tliis  map  the  areas  of  the  States  are  scaled  according  to  the  proportion  of  electricity- 
using  population.     It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  how  tliis  map  will  change  -vrhen 
the  Western  water-powers  are  put  in  use. 


artificial  means  of  impounding  the  tides — the  ex-pense  could  never 
justify  it.  Volcanoes  might  be  utilized,  but  the  same  principles 
hold  here,  and  the  volcanoes  are  few  and  scattered. 

"There  are,  however,  tAvo  Aast  sources  of  power  aAailable, 
each  hundreds  of  times  greater  than  we  could  CA^er  use — solar 
energy  and  atomic  energy.  In  solar  energy  we  haAe  as  Aet  no 
practical  clue  as  to  how  to  utilize  it.  Of  aU  the  claims  put  for- 
AA'ard  in  faAor  of  the  stm  boiler,  present  iuAestigations  indicate 
them  to  be  economically  impracticable.  I  would  not  care  to 
say  that  in  a  hundi'ed  years  some  means  can  not  be  found  to 
utilize  this  great  potential  poAver,  for  it  might  be  possible. 

"There  might  be,  hoAvcAer,  another  way  of  utilizing  solar 
energA".  ]Means  may  be  found  to  dcAelop  plants  of  unpreceden- 
tedly  rapid  growth.  These  plants  will  store  away  a  Aery  large 
amount  of  energy  in  a  short  time — just  as  the  tree  does  in  scAentj- 
fiAe  or  a  hundred  years.  ThcA-  will  yield  up  this  energy  as  burn- 
ing fuel.  The  result  of 
this  AA-ill  be  to  make 
aAailable  tremendously 
increased  qtiantities  of 
fuel,  to  take  the  place 
of  our  present  forms 
of  fuel  when  the  latter 
are  exhausted.  This  is 
something  which  we 
may  look  forward  to  as 
Avithin  the  realm  of 
probabihty.  It  is  one 
way  in  Avhich  Ave  ma.A- 
be  able  to  make  use  of 
this  great  solar  energy. 
If  it  can  CA^er  be 
utihzed,  the  arid  re- 
gions of  the  United 
States  alone  would  giAe 
about  a  hundred  times 
as  much  solar  energj' 
as  aU  the  possible  water- 
powers  of  the  United 
States  and  all  our  pres- 
ent coal  production 
combined. 

"NoAV  as  to  atomic 
energy.  The  underlj- 
ing  fact  of  the  great  store  of  atomic  energy  of  radioactiAe  sub- 
stances is  undeniable.  An  cAolutiou,  aac  understand  dimly,  is 
going  on  among  these  substances,  carried  through  thousands  of 
miUions  of  years,  AAherebj-  energy  is  being  giA'en  off  at  an  exceed- 
ingly sloAv  rate. 

"Were  Ave  able  to  harness  this  energy,  we  should  haAe  a  force 
beyond  anything  knoAvn  before  in  terms  of  power.  If  we  could 
extract,  at  A\-ill  and  AvhencAer  we  pleased,  the  energy  in  a  pound 
of  radioactiAe  substance  we  should  deriAe  therefrom  as  much 
energy  as  we  could  by  burning  about  1,500  tons  of  coal;  and  there 
Avould  be  as  much  expansiAe  or  e.xplosiAe  force  in  that  pound  as 
in  1,500  tons  of  dynamite. 

"At  present  the  most  concentrated  source  of  heat  is  obtained 
from  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  Avith  oxygen.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  the  same  Aolume  of  radium  emanations  yields  ten  mil- 
lion times  this  amount. 

"Intimately  joined  A\-ith  the  sources  of  power,  the  effectiA'e 
use  of  these  sources,  and  the  efficient  appUcation  of  power  to 
human  needs,  is  the  problem  of  distributing  it. 

"A  hundred  years  from  noAv — yes,  in  a  much  shorter  period 
than  that — I  can  see  the  whole  country  using  electric  energy  sup- 
plied to  it  by  a  netAvork  of  interconnected  geileratiug  stations 
like  a  railroad  system.  The  problem  Avhich  Ave  aWU  solve  aaiU  be 
one  of  interhnking  isolated  sources  to  one  another  so  that  the 
A\'idest  possible  economical  distribution  may  be  obtained. 

"The  obstacle  to  transmission  is  the  resistance  of  the  \\'ire. 
Heat  is  generated  by  the  resistance  of  the  A\'ire  to  the  current 
passing  through  it,  aud  as  the  heat  of  the  A\ire  increases,  its 
resistance  also  increases.     If  we  could  evolve  a  method  of  keep- 
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iug  the  wire  cool — as  cold,  for  e.\am])Ie,  as  the  teinpeiat are  of 
liqiiid  air— the  resistance  would  be  less  than  one-third  and  the 
transmission  possibilities  woidd  be  increased  in  ])r()i)()rti()n. 
Incidentally,  this  would  of  course  mean  a  decrease  in  tlie  size  of 
the  wire  and  hence,  in  th(>  aggregate,  an  enormous  saving  in 
copper  and  other  materials. 

"It  has  not  yet   been  necessary  to  solve  the  i)n)bl('in.     We 
must  first  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  tliis  network  distribution 
system  that  I  \\a,\G  described  before  we  try 
to  take  up  direct  long  distance  transmis- 
sion.    When,  and   if,  it  becomes  impera- 
tively necessary  to  do  it,  it  will  be  done. 

"Means  may.  and  perhaps  will,  be  de- 
veloped to  send  our  energy  broadcast  by 
wireless,  just  as  we  now  broadcast  speech, 
and  to  pick  up  this  energy  anywhere. 

"This  will  be  dependent  on  our  ability 
to  prevent  waste  of  the  energy  when  not 
being  used.  At  present,  radio  wa^'es  are 
absorbed  in  space  as  they  travel  outw'ard 
from  the  generating  source.  They  get 
weaker  and  w^eaker  as  they  get  farther  and 
farther  awa}-.  If  we  could  generate  power- 
ful wireless  w'aves  just  as  w'e  now  generate 
powerful  electric  currents  for  wnre  distribu- 
tion, and  insure  no  appreciable  waste  of 
current  until  the  switch  is  closed  and  the 
circuit  completed,  why  should  w^e  not  fiU 
the  air  with  this  energy  which  would  always 
be  ready  for  instant  use  anywhere  witliin 
the  radius  of  the  generating  or  energy 
broadcasting  station? 

"Electricity  is  always  at  our  ser\ice  at 
the  end  of  a  wire.  The  generating  ap- 
paratus keeps  on  going,  but  the  current  is 
not  used  until  the  consumer  closes  the 
switch.  The  energj%  however,  is  not  wasted. 
Once  we  are  able  to  work  out  a  similar 
system  for  w^^ireless  we  can  ha^'e  broadcast- 
ing stations  constantly  supphang  energj^ 
for  every  need,  readj-  to  be  picked  up  as 
occasion  requires  it." 


If  we  will  be  able,  some  day,  to  transmit 
power  by  radio,  can  not  we  expect  also  to 
transmit  vision?  asked  the  interviewer. 


MEDICAL  DERISION  OF  COUE 

FROiM  NANCY,  FRANCE,  hom(>  of  much  unorthodox 
medical  dogma  in  the  past,  comes  Coue,  who  has  been 
setting  Britain  afire  with  his  curative  formula,  "Every 
day,  and  in  (nery  way,  I  get  })etter  and  better,"  the  mere  re])eti- 
tion  of  which,  hke  the  "0/«  mani  padme  om"  [O,  the  Jewel  in  the 
lotus,  O]  of  the  Thibetan,  will  ultimately 
affect  the  unconscious  centers  and  luring 
about  wliat  it  asserts.  One  can  hardly 
call  Coue  a  faith-healer.  His  cures,  he 
asserts,  are  the  result  of  the  imagination, 
which  he  says  is  the  most  powerful  influence 
about  us.  What  the  medical  world  thinks 
of  it  all  may  be  gathered  from  a  leading 
editorial  in  7'he  Journal  of  the  America ti 
Medical  Association  (Chicago),  parts  of 
which  we  quote  below.  "A  purveyor  of 
cloudy  stuff"  it  calls  the  French  healer, 
altho  it  appears  to  admit  that  he  may 
cure  those  who  are  ill,  "or  who  comport 
themselves  as  if  they  were  ill."    We  read: 


)  Keystone  View  Co, 


EMILE 
Who  arouses  tlie  der 


COUE. 
ision  of  the  doctors 


"Possibly,  but  I  hardly  think  so  in  a 
practical  way.     The  transmission  of  sound  and  the  transmission 
of  vision  differ  so  radically  that  they  can  not  be  judged  by  the 
same  standards.     No;  a  prediction  of  this  to-daj*  would  be  im- 
practicable.    I  wiU  not  say,  however,  that  it  is  impossible." 


DANGERS  OF  BABY  POWDER— Don't  let  yom-  baby  breathe 
the  powder  wdth  which  you  dust  him.  A  recent  report  of 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  on  the  effects  of  breathing 
zinc  stearate  pow^der  shows  that  it  may  give  rise  to  disease. 
Ever  since  this  powder  has  begun  to  replace  the  long  familiar 
talcimi  as  a  dusting  powder  in  the  niu-sery,  says  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago),  there  have  been  records  of  untoward  results  following 
accidental  breathing  of  the  dust  by  childi-en,  to  whom  the  con- 
tainers are  usually  readily  accessible.     He  continues: 

"In  some  cases  broncho-pneumonia  of  a  more  or  less  fulminat- 
ing type  has  ensued;  in  other  infants  an  acute  toxemia  was  the 
most  conspicuous  symptom;  occasionally  an  initial  partial 
asphyxia  passes  off  without  definite  pulmonary  involvement. 
Insufflation  pneumonias  produced  with  noninfective  particles 
are  well  knoAvn  in  experimental  pathology.  EAndently  the  pneu- 
monic lesions  due  to  zinc  stearate  are  analogous  in  origin. 
Talcum  is  probably  capable  of  producing  damage  similar  in  type 
but  lesser  in  degree;  for  whereas  zinc  stearate  is  tenacious,  the 
physical  properties  of  the  talcum  maj-  permit  easier  expulsion 
of  the  foreign  particles.  At  anj^  rate,  Heiman  and  Aschner 
frankly  believe  that  the  zinc  stearate  container,  with  its  large 
perforations,  as  now  prepared  for  the  nursery  is  a  distinct  menace 
to  the  health  of  infants.  Illuminating  gas  is  a  potential  danger 
to  grown-ups,  but  they  have  learned  the  way  of  safety  without 
giving  up  the  advantages  of  the  toxic  product." 


"The  physician  who  has  learned  the 
jihenomena  of  disease  at  the  bedside,  and 
the  structural  alterations  caused  by  them 
in  the  laboratory,  will  read  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  a  series  of  small  books  which 
have  recently  reached  this  country  dealing 
with  M.  EmUe  Coue  of  Nancy,  and  his 
method  of  'curing'  disease.  If  he  reads 
otherwise,  the  physician  maj-  be  compelled 
to  make  free  use  of  his  handkerchief,  for 
tears  of  laughter  and  of  pity  are  bound 
to  flow. 

"M.  Coue,  who  is  not  a  physician,  but, 
so  far  as  W'e  are  informed,  a  former  apothe- 
carj%  has  in  later  years  devoted  himself  to 
hv-pnotism  and  suggestion.  For  the  last 
ten  3'ears,  as  our  Paris  correspondent  has 
said  in  several  letters,  Coue  has  been 
ptiblishing  his  'discovery'  and  preach- 
ing his  doctrine  in  his  native  land,  and 
during  the  past  winter  in  England,  where 
he  had  much  notorietj'.  He  calls  his  little  book,  a  pamphlet  of 
less  than  a  hundred  small  pages,  'Self-]\Iastery  by  Conscious 
Autosuggestion.'  According  to  him,  autosuggestion  is,  like  sin, 
an  original  endowment.  We  possess  it  at  birth,  and  in  it  resides 
a  mar^'elous  and  incalculable  power.  If  we  know  how  to  prac- 
tise it  consciously,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  provoking  in  others 
bad  autosuggestions;  to  pro^'oke  good  ones  instead,  thus  bringing 
ph\-sical  health  to  the  sick  and  moral  health  to  the  neurotic  and 
erring,  and  to  guide  into  the  right  path  those  whose  tendency  is 
to  take  the  wrong  one. 

"He  and  his  admirers  and  protagonists  have  published  testi- 
monials of  cures  of  vu'tually  all  the  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is 
erroneously  alleged  to  be  heir,  but  which  it  unfortunately  and 
frequently  displays.  He  does  it  in  a  very  simple  way;  that  is, 
he  doesn't  do  it  at  all;  the  patient  does  it.  The  patient  tran- 
quilizes  himself,  makes  his  mind  as  nearly  blank  as  possible,  and 
says  articulately,  preferably  in  a  semidetached  and  dreamy 
sort  of  way,  'Every  day  in  erery  way  I  grow  better  and  better.' 
The  second  'every'  must  be  emphasized,  and  that  the  ver- 
bigerating  articulator  does  not  get  mixed  in  'his  love,'  he  is 
recommended  to  make  use  of  an  improvised  rosary,  that  is,  a 
string  with  tw^enty  knots  tied  in  it,  and  in  this  he  must  'auto- 
suggest'  ev^ery  morning  before  rising,  and  every  night  on  getting 
into  bed.  He  is  very  insistent  that  there  is  no  supernatural 
element  in  the  cure.     The  imagination  does  it  all. 

"When  M.  Coue  functions  personally  in  the  cure,  the  program 
is  somewhat  more  elaborate.  He  tells  his  patients,  in  groups, 
that  their  organs  are  functioning  properly,  that  the  heart  beats 
in  a  normal  way.  that  the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  bile 
duet,  kidneys,  and  bladder  are  doing  their  duty,  that  they  will 
sleep  soimdly,  that  their  dreams  will  be  pleasant,  that  troubles 
and  worries  wiU  melt  away,  that  they  will  awake  to  sing,  not 
sigh,  that  there  will  be  no  more  fears,  no  more  thoughts  of 
unkindness.  and  that  shyness  and  self-consciousness  wiU  vanish. 
"For  ]\I.  Coue,  the  unconscious  self  is  the  grand  director  of  all 
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our  functions,  and  ■when  the  grand  director  nods,  our  functions 
go  -WTong.  The  Avill  is  its  sinister  motivator.  The  imagination 
turns  the  face  of  the  unconscious  self  toward  the  East.  Hence, 
train  the  imagination:  never  seek  to  reeducate  the  'vs'ill.  'If  you 
can  persuade  yourself  that  you  can  do  a  certain  thing.  pro\'ided 
it  is  possible,  you  "w-ill  do  it  however  difficult  it  may  be.' 

"These  are  M.  Cone's  laws:  When  the  will  and  the  imagina- 
tion are  antagonistic,  the  imagination  always  wins.  In  the 
conflict  between  the  will  and  the  imagina- 
tion, the  force  of  the  imagination  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  will. 
When  the  will  and  the  imagination  are  in 
agreement,  one  is  multiplied  by  the  other. 
The  imagination  can  be  directed. 

"^I.  Cone  says  that,  .such  l>eing  facts, 
it  would  seem  that  nobody  should  be  ill. 
One  doesn't  see  why  he  should  not  be  ill 
if  he  encounters  pathogenic  organisms 
under  conditions  favorable  to  their  proi>- 
agation,  or  if  he  habitually  breaks  the  rules 
of  hygiene,  or  if  his  ancestors  have  been 
niggardly  or  sinister  in  gi^ing  him  a  good 
and  resistant  constitution.  'Every  illness, 
whatever  it  may  be.  can  j-ield  to  autosug- 
gestion.' Despite  such  assurance,  the  pru- 
dent physician  will  go  on  feeding  arsenic 
and  mercury  to  the  pale  spirochete  and  its 
depredations,  quinin  to  the  ubiquitous 
Plasmodium  and  antito.xins  to  the  terrify- 
ing bacillus  of  Loeffler. 

"Meanwhile,  purveyors  of  cloudy  stuff. 
like  AI.  Coue,  cure  many  persons  who  are 
ill  or  who  comport  themselves  as  if  they 
were  ill,  and  for  this  we  are,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be.  grateful.  But  to  accept  any 
of  his  'laws'  as  established,  or  as  consistent 
with  the  established  principles  of  psychology, 
is  quite  impossible;  such  acceptance  Avould 
conflict  with  common  sense  and  with  the 
facts  of  pathology,  which  areas  firmly  estab- 
lished as  facts  can  be." 


BIRDS   STILL  CHAMPION  FLYERS— 
The    Sampaio-Correia,     giant     man-made 

sea-bird  winging  its  way  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  as  competitor 
a  true  bird,  the  duck.  A  recent  report  received  by  F.  C. 
Lincoln  of  the  Biological  Survey  tells  that  a  blue-wing  teal, 
banded  in  Lake  Scrugog  in  Canada,  si.xteen  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario,  was  found  in  Trinidad  two  months  and  seven  days  later, 
liaA-ing  covered  the  3,000  miles  in  that  time.  It  coAered  a  route 
similar  to  that  taken  by  the  S-C,  says  Science  Ser\"ice's  Science 
Xcws  Bulletin  (Wa.shington): 

"It  has  been  thought  formerly  that  the  ducks  whose  lireeding- 
place  w^as  in  Canada  made  their  winter  heme  in  our  Southern 
States,  while  the  ducks  of  Nebraska  game  regions  were  the  ones 
which  migrated  to  South  America.  The  flight  of  this  l)lue-wing 
teal,  however,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Canadian  water- 
fowl make  a  flight  which  outstrips  that  of  our  Western  ducks. 
Altho  the  migration  of  birds  has  been  studied  for  over  thirty 
years,  it  was  not  until  recently  that  individual  bird  flights  ha\e 
been  accurately  followed  on  an  extensi\e  scale  by  banding.  But 
the  champion  long-distance  migrant  of  the  world  is  not  the  duck 
but  the  Arctic  tern.  Its  winterand  summer  residences  are  a  mere 
11,000  miles  apart.  It  breeds  on  the  south  coast  of  CJreenland 
and  on  northern  borders  of  North  America  as  far  north  as  it  can 
find  land  on  which  to  build  its  nest,  and  in  winter  wings  its  way 
across  the  two  Americas  to  far  beyond  Cape  Horn  as  far  south  as 
there  is  open  water  to  furnish  it  food.  The  tern  makes  a  round 
trip  of  22.000  miles  each  year.  Many  North  American  birds 
take  an  annual  Irip  to  South  America.  Alost  of  them  follow  a 
route  which  necessitates  a  flight  of  .300  to  700  miles  across  the 
Gulf  of  M(  xico.  A  few,  however,  enter  South  America  l)y  way  of 
Flc^rida  and  the  West  Indies,  while  in  the  fall  the  golden  plover  flies 
over  the  ocean  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South  America,  2,400  miles." 

The  gray  plover,  a  larger  brother,  ranges  almost  from  pole 
to  pole,  breeding  in  the  far  north  of  America,  Asia,  and  East- 
ern Europe  and  flying  as  far  south  in  winter  as  Cape  Colony, 
(^eylon,  Australia,  even  Tasmania. 


POCKET  CAM^^TER   IX  USE. 


GAS-MASKS  FOR  RAILWAY  TUNNELS 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  POCKET  CANISTER  or 
respirator  which  wiU  largely  aUcAiate  the  discomfort  to 
which  engine  crews  are  subjected  from  the  presence  of 
sulfurous  locomotive  smoke  when  passing  through  railroad 
tunnels  is  announced  by  the  L'.  S.  Biureau  of  IMines  in  a  recent 

press  bulletin  (Washington).  The  canis- 
ters, which  fit  conveniently  into  a  coat- 
pocket,  are  filled  with  an  absorbent  mixture 
of  activated  charcoal  and  soda-lime,  and 
contain  filters  of  Turkish  toweUng.  These 
small  smoke  respirators  have  had  tht 
hearty  approA'al  of  the  men  who  h&ve  used 
them,  and  retain  their  effectiveness  for 
months.  They  may  be  cheaply  made  and 
are  a  great  improvement  over  the  sponge 
respirators  and  handkerchiefs  and  towels 
now  used  by  engineers  and  firemen  when 
passing  through  unventilated  tunnels.  The 
Bureau  has  also  conducted  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  efl&eacy  of  the  army  gas-masks 
for  use  on  locomotives  in  railroad  tunnels. 
We  read: 

"It  was  found  that  army  gas-masks, 
haA"ing  canisters  filled  with  charcoaj  and 
soda-lime  mixture  and  with  a  cotton-pad 
filter,  gave  good  protection  against  the 
smoke  and  irritant  gases.  One  constituent 
of  smoke,  carbon  monoxid,  which  is  poison- 
ous but  tasteless  and  odorless,  penetrates 
these  canisters;  but  experience  has  proven 
and  analyses  show  that  on  moAing  trains 
the  amount  of  carbon  mono.xid  present 
Avas   not   enough  to  be  dangerous. 

"The  extreme  discomfort  caused  l)y 
breathing  sulfurous  locomotive  smoke  while 
a  train  is  passing  through  a  tunnel  is 
familiar  to  any  one  who  has  ever  been  a  pas- 
senger in  a  coach  near  the  locomotive, 
especially  if  all  the  windows  are  not  carefully  closed.  Bad  as 
these  conditions  are  for  the  coach  passengers,  they  are  almost 
intolerable  in  the  engine  cab.  The  temperatures  in  locomotiAe 
cabs  while  passing  through  tunnels  have  been  found  to  range 
up  to  162 °F.  Track- workers  are  subjected  to  great  discomfort 
after  trains  ha^e  passed. 

"Aside  from  the  question  of  extreme  discomfort,  locomotive 
smoke  may  contain  poisonous  and  asphyxiating  constituents 
which  have  occasionally  overcome,  sometimes  fatally,  numbers 
of  the  crew  of  engines  that  have  become  stalled  in  poorly  venti- 
lated tunnels.     A  number  of  such  cases  are  on  record. 

"In  a  tunnel  the  tunnel  crown  deflects  the  smoke  from  the 
stack  upon  and  around  the  locomotive.  Mixed  with  air  and 
exhaust  steam,  the  smoke  enters  the  cab  and  surrounds  the 
engineer  and  fireman  with  a  hot,  A-itiated  atmosphere.  SIoav. 
heaAy  freights  going  upngrade  through  long,  unA-entilated  tunnels 
cause  the  niost  discomfort,  especially  when  tAvo  or  more  loco- 
motives are  used;  and  when  trains  become  stalled  the  crews 
are  in  danger  of  being  oAereome. 

"These  tests  represent  one  phase  of  the  Avork  carried  on  by  the 
gas-mask  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
More  recently,  it  has  investigated  the  army  tA-pe  of  mask  for  the 
])urpose  of  determining  Avhether  or  not  that  type  could  be  so 
modified  as  to  bo  of  serA-ice  in  Avork  about  smelters,  blast  furnaces, 
or  similar  industrial  operations,  or  possibly  CAen  about  mines. 
This  iuAtsligation  has  shoAvn  that  the  army  tjT>e  of  mask,  while 
affording  protection  against  all  the  gases  met  in  warfare,  does  not 
afford  protection  against  all  gases  met  in  industrial  life.  More 
especially,  it  does  not  protect  against  carbon  monoxid.  the  gas 
hazard  in  coal  mines,  at  gas  producers,  etc.,  nor  against  such 
common  industrial  gases  as  illuminating  gas,  natural  gas, 
ammonia,  and  the  products  of  combustion  found  in  burning 
buildings. 

"For  this  reason,  the  bureau  has  sought  to  impress  on  the 
public  the  limitations  of  the  army  gas-mask  and  at  the  same 
time  to  dcAelop  special  tj-pes  of  masks  suitable  for  different 
industries  or  occupations,  that  will  serve  to  protect  the  Aveanr 
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from  the  gas  hazards  oncountorod  in  a  parlicMilar  field  of  work. 
The  hureaii  has  also  done  work  on  a  'iini\'ersar  mask  (hat  Avoiild 
serve  to  proliH't  t he  wearer  afjaiiist  all  of  the  erases  in  air  eommonl.v 
met.  A  lifrht-weifjht  form  of  this  universal  mask  has  l)et>ii  de- 
veloped for  the  use  of  city  firemen. 

"Pocket  canist(>rs,  or  respirators,  wen^  u.sed  satisfactorily, 
especially  durinj>:  the  war,  in  many  (iei)artmenls  of  tlu»  (iovern- 
ment  where  workers  were  occasionally  and  for  short  ])(>riods  of 
lime  exposed  to  low  concentrations  of  poisonous  gases;  a  common 
service  was  that  of  an  emfn-geney  n^spirator  to  enable  persons  (o 
escape  from  buildings  when  poisonous  gas  had  been  accidentally 
liberated. 

"The  charcoal  an'd  soda-lime  fillcMl  canist(>r  ])rotects  against 
certain  acid  gases  and  organic  vapors.  They  should  not  be  used 
in  gasoline  vapor;  they  afford  no  protection  against  ammonia, 
and  none  whatever  against  the  carbon  mono.xid  which  may  be 
found  in  products  of  combustion,  and  in  i)rodueer  gas,  coal  gas, 
water  gas,  and  blast-furnace  gas.  The  pocket  canisters  afford 
protection  against  the  coarse  smoke  particles  of  locomotive 
smoke;  but  give  very  little  protection  against  wood  smoke,  very 
fine  dusts,  and  fumes  or  mists." 


THE  WORLD'S  GATEWAY— New  York  is  not  only  Amer- 
ica's Gateway,  but  it  is  the  World's  Gateway.  So  says  B.  F.  Cres- 
son,  Jr.,  chief  engineer  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  as 
quoted  in  The  Nautical  Gazette  (NeAv  York).    It  goes  on: 

"From  New  York  Harbor  sail  the  vessels  of  no  less  than  200 
steamship  lines  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  On  an  average, 
nearly  thirty  ships  arrive  every  day  and  thirty  ships  clear 
every  day. 

"Nature  gave  the  Port  of  New  York  many  w^onderful  phj'sical 
advantages  not  possest  by  anj'  other  port,  every  part  of  the 
harbor  being  within  a  very  few  hours  of  the  open  sea,  and  the 
channel  leading  to  the  open  sea  is  direct  and  deep  and  needs  but 
little  maintenance.  The  normal  tidal  variations  are  little  more 
than  four  feet;  Liverpool  has  tw^enty  feet  to  contend  with  and 
London  nearly  as  much.  But  this  tidal  movement  in  New  York 
is  sufficient  to  admit  clean  salt  water  to  oxidize  the  contamination 
that  is  poured  into  the  harbor  waters,  but  it  is  not  enough  to 
create  swift  currents  or  to  cause  any  ship  to  delay  its  sailings  for  a 
favorable  tide.  There  is  scarcely  ever  any  harbor  delay  caused 
by  ice,  and  not  for  years  has  any  part  of  the  harbor  w-aters 
frozen  across. 

"The  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  show  that  New  York  is 
singularly  free  from  interference  with   its  water  traffic  by  fogs. 


AFTER  A  TRAIN  PASSED. 

The  Schenley  tunnel  in  Pittsbiu-gh. 
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Photos  Irom  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington.  D.  C. 

ARMY  GAS-MASK  WORN  IN  A  TUNNEL  TEST. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  with  these  great  natural  adv'antages  New 
York  has  reached  its  preeminence  as  a  port,  and  great  are  its  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  commerce  of  the  world." 


A  STOMACH'S  DIARY 

THE  FOLLOWING  DIVERTING  AND  CLEVER 
PIECE  of  work  presented  in  the  pages  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  (Chicago)  brings  home  certain 
facts,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  with  a  force  that  Avould  be 
impossible  in  a  plain  statement.  The  outraged  stomach  of  a 
flapper  is  describing  the  exi)erience  of  a  single  day.     Here  it  is: 

"10:00  A.M. — Oh,  dear!  Another  warm  day.  Wonder  if 
I'll  be  abused  as  I  was  yesterday.  If  I  am,  I'm  going  to  strike. 
Just  disposed  of  a  half-chewed  breakfast.  We  ran  for  the  train, 
which  meant  I  was  so  jiggled  about  and  so  tired  that  it  took  me 
twice  as  long  to  do  my  Avork.  Hope  she  gives  me  an  houi"  or  two 
of  complete  rest  before  anything  more  comes  my  way. 

"10:.30A.  M. — Two  glasses  of  ice-water  have  just  arrived. 
It  Avill  take  all  the  energy-  I  can  pump  up  in  the  next  hour  just 
to  A\arm  me  up  to  normal  again. 

"10:.50A.  M. — Half-chewed  breakfast  did  not  satisfy  her 
and  she  has  bought  some  peanuts  and  started  again. 

"12:00  M. — Peanuts  have  been  drifting  along  steadily  ever 
since.     Think  she  has  finished  them,  too. 

"12:30  P.  M. — Decided  she  wasn't  very  hungry,  and  instead 
of  Ji  good  solid  dinner  s?nt  me  down  a  cold  egg-nog  heavy  A\ith 
chocolate.  Could  haA'e  managed  it  all  right  if  it  hadn't  been  so 
unnaturally  cold,  but  that  made  it  terribly  difficult  to  deal  with. 

"1:10  P.  M. — More  ice-Avater. 

"1:40  P.M. — Was  mistaken  about  the  peanuts;  she  found 
another  handful  in  the  bottom  of  her  Aanity  bag,  and  noAV  I  am 
getting  them  again. 

"2:0.")  P.  M. — More  ice-Avater. 

"2:10  P.  M. — She  has  been  lifting  some  lieaA'y  books  and  as 
usual  used  my  muscles,  instead  of  her  arm  muscles.  You  see, 
she's  ncA^er  had  any  proper  physical  education — soft,  flabby, 
slouchy  sort.     Tired  me  almost  as  much  as  a  si.\-course  dinner. 

"3:20  P.  M. — FurtiA^e  fellow  has  brought  us  a  box  of  cara- 
mels. Just  heard  her  say,  'Oh,  dear!  I  don't  feel  a  bit  aa'cU. 
The  milk  in  that  egg-nog  must  haA-e  been  sour.' 

"6:30  P.  M. — We  played  a  set  of  tennis  before  dinner  and  here 
I  am  all  tired  out  and  a  lot  of  AA'ork  to  do. 

"6:50  P.  M. — We  were  iuAited  by  a  sissy  sport  Avith  a  belt  on 
his  coat  to  liaA'e  a  soda  before  going  home.  Had  a  lemon  phos- 
phate and  then  had  to  run  for  a  car. 

■■7:00  P.M. — Fried  'taters,  cucumbers,  Aeal  cutlets,  catsup, 
cookies  and  canned  blueberries.    What  do  you  knoAV  about  that'/ 

"7:45  P.M. — We  are  strolling  down  to  the  corner  Avith  a 
knock-kneed  guy  in  a  sport  shirt  and  white  pants  for  a  pineapple 
walnut  college  ice. 

"8:20  P.  M. — Got  home  and  found  somebody  had  made  some 
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iced-tea.  She  drank  t^vo  glasses.  I  tried  hard  to  keep  the  tea 
and  the  college  ice  separated,  but  they  mixed  in  spite  of  me.  I 
go  on  strike. 

"8:30  P.  M. — I  have  sent  back  the  college  ice  and  the  iced-tea. 

"8:40  P.  M. — Returned  the  blueberries. 

"8:45  P.  M. — And  the  peanuts. 

"9:00  P.  M.— The  dcA-il  to  pay — can't  get  the  doctor. 

"9:17  P.  ;M. — Doctor  found  at  the  moWes.  ^Mother  tliinks 
it's  a  weak  stomach  she  inherited  from  her  father.  Knock-knee 
suggests  it's  the  beastly  weather — the  big  boob! 

•'9:4.5  P.  M. — Doctor  says  it  is  from  a  bilious  temperament. 
Good-night!" 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  UNCLE  HENRY 

A  MUSCLE  SHOALS  could  be  bought  every  eighteen 
dajs  with  the  sav  ng  that  would  result,  in  the  L^nited 
States  alone,  by  impro\'ing  the  carbureter  of  the  Ford 
car.  Tliis  statement,  which  is  asserted  to  rest  on  accurate  prac- 
tical tests,  is  made  in  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry  (New  York)  by  George  Granger  Brown,  of  the  L"ni- 
versitj*  of  ^lichigan's  department  of  chemical  engineering.  In 
this  article,  which  he  entitles  "Can  We  Afford  the  Ford?"  the 
author's  main  point  is  that  the  average  Ford  touring  car,  driven 
under  average  conditions,  gives  not  more  than  17.5  miles  per 
gallon.  Compared  with  other  cars  it  should  give  24.  One 
cause  for  this  inefflcienc3'  is  the  present  carbureting  system, 
which  can  be  so  improved  that  the  Ford  will  give  25  miles  per 
gallon  and  operate  as  economicallj-  as  more  expensive  cars.  If 
this  one  improvement  were  applied  to  all  the  Ford  ears  in  this 
country,  we  are  assured,  400.000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  would  be 
saved  annually.    To  quote  from  the  article: 

"Of  the  11,000,000  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States  about 
5,000,000  are  Fords.  If  each  Ford  covers  annually  5,000  miles 
we  ha^'e  25,000,000,000  Ford  miles  per  year.  At  an  average  of 
about  17.5  miles  per  gallon  this  means  a  consumption  of  over 
1,400,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline,  more  than  one-fourth  the 
total  production  of  this  country.  Even  a  small  saA-ing  in  the 
fuel  consumption  of  Ford  cars  alone  is  well  worth  the  effort. 
Every  general  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  efficiency  of  Fords 
means  more  than  140.000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  saved  annually 
for  future  use,  more  than  830,000,000  to  help  pay  the  income 
tax,  or,  if  you  have  the  sales  point  of  \iew,  75,000  more  Fords 
sold  per  year. 

"Tests  indicate  that  the  above  estimates  based  on  a  saving 
of  10  per  cent,  are  very  conservati^'e — in  fact  at  least  25  per  cent. 
increased  mileage  should  be  expected  by  making  the  slight 
changes  in  equipment  suggested. 

"In  making  comparative  tests  on  motor  cars  the  utmost  care 
must  be  taken  to  maintain  all  conditions,  except  those  purposely 
varied,  as  constant  as  possible;  otherwise  the  results  are  abso- 
lutely worthless.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  anj-Avhere  from  5  to  35 
miles  per  gallon  with  the  same  standard-equipped  Ford  touring 
car,  depending  entirely  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the 
car  is  driven.  In  one  case  the  car  was  driven  through  very 
heavy  city  traffic  in  cold  weather  l)y  an  'experienced'  but  very 
inexpert  driver ;  in  the  other  case  the  car  Avas  driven  by  a  very 
careful  expert  driver;  at  a  constant  speed  of  about  10  miles 
per  hour  on  a  level  concrete  highway,  on  a  hot,  humid 
day.  The  careless  driver  used  a  rich  mixture,  the  careful 
driver  drove  a  hot  engine  with  a  very  lean  mixture — so 
lean  that  the  engine  would  backfire  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  accelerate. 

"For  the  present  discussion  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
the  over-all  efficiencj-  of  a  motor  car  as  consisting  of  tAvo  factors, 
the  efficiency  of  the  power  plant,  and  the  drag  of  the  chassis  and 
body.  The  power  ])lant  efficiency  is  determined  by  the  design 
of  the  engine  and  transmission,  and  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  ignition  and  carbureting  systems.  The  drag,  or 
dead  load,  of  the  chassis  and  body  is  roughly  a  function  of  the 
car  weight.  In  order  to  get  the  best  possible  results  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  of  these  factors  receive  the  most  careful  attention. 
The  high  cost  of  fuel  in  Europe  has  forced  European  manufac- 
turers to  consider  these  factors,  and  they  have  brought  forlli  a 
number  of  very  light  ears  equipped  with  efficient  power  plants  of 
12  to  20  horse-power.  These  cars  will  run  from  35  to  00  miles 
per  gallon,  depending  upon  conditions.     Because  of  the  low 


price  of  gasoline  in  the  United  States  our  motor  cars  are  not 
designed  for  maximum  economy.  We  have  light  cars  with 
inefficient  power  plants  and  some  cars  with  efficient  power 
plants  handicapped  by  a  4,000-  or  5,000-pound  mass  of  dead 
weight. 

"In  order  to  make  intelligent  comparisons  of  the  relative 
operating  economy  of  different  cars,  the  A-ariable  weight  and 
different  designs  must  be  reduced  to  a  constant  common  basis. 
This  can  be  done  in  a  verj-  satisfactory*  manner. 

"The  -n-ind  resistance  of  all  cars  is  practically  the  same.  The 
rolling  resistance,  and  particularly  the  force  necessarj-  for  accel- 
eration, is  directly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  car.  The 
efficiency  inherent  in  the  power  plant  varies  inverseh'  as  the 
displacement  of  the  engine  per  unit  of  distance  traveled. 

"The  reasonable  mileage  of  a  Ford  touring  car  is  given  as 
24.5  miles  per  gallon,  j-et  the  average  obtained  throughout  the 
country  is  not  more  than  17.5.  The  latter,  for  example,  would 
correspond  to  12  miles  per  gallon  for  a  Franklin.  Essex,  or  a 
Dort.  Franklin  cars  will  average  about  18  or  19  miles  per  gallon. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  get  25  miles  per  gallon  from  a  Ford  as  19 
miles  from  a  Franklin,  yet  it  is  not  done  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Ford  car  is  not  properly  equipped  for  efficient  operation. 
One  cause  of  inefficiency  is  the  standard  carbureting  system 
(low  in  first  cost  but  expensive  to  operate),  which  can  give  satis- 
factory results  only  when  the  engine  is  running  hot  and  when 
the  adjustment  is  constantly  changed  by  an  expert  to  suit  speed, 
throttle,  and  road  conditions.  Under  these  particular  condi- 
tions, 22  to  24  mUes  per  gallon  can  be  obtained  under  steady 
driving.  But  the  average  driver  is  not  expert,  and  he  could 
not  use  the  dash  adjustment  to  the  best  advantage  even  if  he 
would. 

"An  official  economj'  test  run  on  May  14,  1913,  from  Weehaw- 
ken,  X.  J.,  to  Xewburgh,  X.  Y.  (64.7  miles)  resulted  as  follows: 


Car  Weight 

Ford 1.614 

Paige 2,500 

Pathfinder.  2.790 

Briggs 2.460 

Oakland 2.680 

Mercer ".  .  2.540 

American 3,800 

Alco 4.630 


Best  Score — 162  by  Paige 
Poorest  Score — 206  by  Ford 

On  June  11,  1914,  this  same  course  was  covered  by  a  standard 
equipped  Ford  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  one  used  in  the 
above  tests,  except  that  it  Avas  not  in  perfect  condition,  haAing 
been  in  general  use  for  some  time  and  not  OA-erhauled  or  spe- 
cially prepared  for  a  test  in  any  way.  After  coA-ering  the  dis- 
tance to  Xewburgh,  the  car  was  brought  back  to  Weehawken 
and  equipped  A\*ith  an  improAed  carbureter.  No  other  changes 
or  adjustments  of  any  kind  were  made.  The  following  day, 
June  12,  1914,  the  same  Ford  car  was  driA'en  OAer  the  same 
course  by  the  same  driA^er  Avith  the  following  comparatiA'e 
results. 

Weehawken  to  Newburgh.  64.7  niiles. 

Relative  Fuel 
Gal.        Mi.  per  Gal.      Consumption 

Ford,  standard  carbureter 3.68  17.6  228 

Ford,  improved  carburetor 2.52  25.7  156 

98  mi.  on  Long  Island  (August  1914) 
Ford,  improved  carbureter 3.9  25.25  158 

"The  car  was  then  put  through  the  shop  and  found  to  haA-e  a 
faulty  timer.  i\iter  the  car  had  been  put  into  first-class  condi- 
tion in  CAcry  respect,  20  miles  per  gallon  could  be  obtained  with 
the  standard  carbureter  and  29  miles  per  gallon  A\-ith  the  im- 
proA'ed  carbureter. 

"These  results,  Avhich  haA-e  been  repeatedly  checked  in  the 
last  eight  years,  shoAv  a  45  per  cent,  increase  in  mileage,  or  a  30 
l>er  cent,  decrease  in  fuel  consumption,  by  simply  supplying  an 
iiiiproA'ed  carbureter  to  a  standard  Ford  touring  car,  that  the 
Ford  car  can  be  made  to  operate  as  efficientlj'  as  the  more 
expen.siA'e  cars  by  simply  sup])lyiiig  a  satisfactory  carbureting 
system.  They  show  that  you  can  drive  your  Ford  7,250  miles  on 
the  same  amount  of  gasoline  a-ou  now  use  for  5,000,  that  Ford 
could  buy  a  Muscle  Shoals  cA-ery  18  days  with  the  saAings  made 
hv  improA-ing  the  carbureting  system  on  his  cars  Avliich  are 
wasting  annually  4()0,00().(XX)  gallons  of  gasoline— §100.000,000; 
every  Aveek  more  than  enough  to  adequately  support  the  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  SerAice  for  a  year!    Can  Ave  afford  it?" 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MUSIC-MAKERS 


AKOLLICKIXC  HI':\I0K1ST.  l.ul  at  tlie  same  tiin.« 
shrewd,  once  said  that  cdassioal  music  is  "really  a 
great  deal  better  than  it  sounds."  What  would  lie 
say  to-day  of  the  "self-conscious,  self-descriptive"  music  of  our 
ultra-modernists,  who  care  as  little  for  harmony  as  for  tune 
and  set  out  to  "express  states  of  mind"?  Perhaps  he  would 
defend  the  new  radicalism.  Perhaps  lie 
would  call  it  sheer  folly.  But  in  any  ease 
the  new  radicalism  is  iipon  us.  "ITtra- 
modernists  have  hitched  their  Avagon  to  a 
star  in  their  beloved  I'topia.  challenging  the 
whole  world  with  multicolored  scores,  re\- 
olutionary  manuscripts  and  tonal  palettes." 
Writing  in  Arts  ami  Decoration.  Leila  ChcA- 
aHer  asks.  "Is  all  this  a  necessarj*  step  in 
the  evolution  of  art?"  and  tells  us  that — 

"To-day.  when  tuneless  compositions  ap- 
pear on  the  programs  of  the  foremost 
orchestras,  and  in  the  abstruse  dissonances 
of  the  ultra-moderns  even  the  most  strongly 
entrenched  authorities  discoAer  art.  one  can 
not  adjudicate  the  conflict,  no  matter  how 
courageously  prophecy  may  be  made  as  to 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  extremists  in  all 
the  arts.  There  is  reasonable  evidence, 
however,  to  assure  us  that  certain  fashion- 
able Avriters.  whose  Aogue  at  present  appears 
to  be  world-wide,  will  not  long  survive  the 
transitional  period  through  Avhich  music  is 
now  passing.  The  'growing-])ains'  respon- 
sible for  their  unbridled  utterances  Avill 
subside  and  a  more  mature  \dew,  probabl\-  a 
sadder  and  wiser  aIcav  of  the  field.  aaiU  liring 
moderation.  SomeAvhere  between  Debussy 
and  Seriabine,  but  nearer  the  former,  will  lie 
the  boundary  betAA^een  modernism  and  ultra- 
modernism,  and  beyond  this  but  feAv  Avill 
A'enture.  "J^e  distinction  usually  draAvn  l>y 
musicians  oP^ll  schools  is  betAveen  those 
compositions  Avhere  there  is  a  discernible 
inelody  and  not  too  sudden  or  numerous 
changes  of  harmony,  and  the  Avritings  where  the  rcAcrse  occur. 
I*ractically  all  that  may  noAA^  be  labeled  as  impressionistic  and 
continually  dissonant  lies  in  the  category  of  the  idti'a-modern, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  little  of  it  Avill  endure  beside  the 
masterpieces  of  preA'ious  times. 

"The  sensationalism  AATought  by  the  hardier  spirits  in  tone- 
coloring  and  amazing  shades  of  nuance  has  iieen  secgnd  only  to 
the  imanticipated  chord  changes.  'I  do  not  conceiAe  of  music 
in  the  way  BeethoAen  did — as  a  mosaic  of  themes  and  motiA es,' 
confesses  Leo  Ornstein,  aa  ho  has  found  the  AA'orld  hostile  and  has 
ever  been  classed  Avith  ProkofielT.  '  I  try  to  express  feelings 
rather  than  forms:  impressions,  mental  states  of  consciousness.'  " 

In  other  Avords.  "the  ultraist  belicAes  it  Aastly  more  important 
that  he  write  about  his  reactions  on  seeing  a  fire  than  about  the 
fire  itself,"  so— 

"It  becomes  fairly  obA-ious  that  th(>  listener  at  a  concert  or 
opera,  uneducated  in  the  finer  feelings  of  the  ultraist,  is  obliged 
to  exert  his  imagination  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  necessitated 
in  hearing  music  of  a  simple  poetic  style.  To  be  sure,  titles  and 
l>reeonceptions  haA-e  been  necessary  in  many  of  the  old  descrip- 
tiAe  styles;  but  here,  without  the  title  to  guide  him.  the  aAerage 
listener  is  lost.  This  battling  AA'ith  the  imagination  through  a 
tuneless  maze  of  inharmonies  to  discoAcr  Avhat  the  composer 
had  in  mind  requires  patience.     He  is  forced  to  speculate  deeply ; 


to  concentrate,  in  fact,  ui)!)n  IIk'  compo.ser's  personality.  This 
advertises  the  latter  and  establishes  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
audience,  for  too  long  ha\-e  the  uritcrs  of  music  been  ignored  by 
the  general  public.  Hearing  a  catcli\  Avaltz  or  a  melodic  lullabj' 
produces  a  picture  or  a  mood,  and  the  audience  is  captured  by  it. 
The  listener  is  content  in  his  trance  and  gives  not  a  thought  to 
llu^  tired  fingers  that  penned  the  manuscript.     Ncav  harmonies 


liaA'e  oiniated  all   this 


lllltstrations.  by  courtesy  ot"  "Alts  ami  Decoration. 
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Debussy,  wlio  first  defied  llu 
C-niajof  .scale. 


has    been 
jectivity." 


supplanted 


and  trite  objectivit.v 
by    personified    sub- 


Has  ultra-modernism  a  future?  A  brief 
one,  the  contributor  to  Arts  and  Decoration 
thinks,  as 

"Public  curiosit.v  is  already  pretty  Avell 
satisfied  Avith  morbid  offerings,  and  it  AAOuId 
appear  the  time  has  come  for  a  settling 
doAvn  to  more  definite  Aaluations.  The 
estrays  aaIII,  one  by  one,  return  to  the  fold; 
they  may  cAen  stampede  for  coA'er,  when  the 
first  eA'idences  of  fashionable  ennui  daAvn 
upon  them.  Eacu  the  tolerant  d'Indy  Avould 
scarcely  countenance  the  barbaric  outrages 
of  some  of  the  younger  Russians;  and  our 
oA'ertrained  imaginations  can  sense  Avhat  the 
pronouncements  of  Saint-Saens,  Bordes  and 
^lagnard  might  be.  The  limit  has  been 
reached  and  the  return  of  the  prodigals  may 
be  expected  before  many  seasons. 

"Among  the  strange  dei)artures  to  come 
in  composition,  those  of  the  past  decade  Avill 
stand  out  as  the  most  daring  and  inconse- 
quential. The  folly  of  self-conscious,  self- 
(lescriptiA'e  music  Avill  proA'e  an  embarrass- 
ment to  be  liA'ed  doAvn  by  more  sincere 
competitors  Avho  are  to-day  throwing  their 
Aveight  into  the  balance  for  the  cause  of  real 
estheticisra.  Perchance  by  Aery  contrast 
their  names  Avill  ring  the  more  clearly. 

"From  among  those  unafi^ected  disciples 
of  modern  harmony  at  present  contributing 
so  Aoluminously  to  the  musical  literature  of 
tAA'o  continents.  A\-ill  undoubtedly  rise  many 
names  to  be  eml)lazoned  in  our  halls  of  fame.  A  wealth  of  dis- 
tinguished AA'riting  has  come  from  a  score  of  Americans,  most  of 
A\  hom  liaA  e  sanely  separated  the  Avheat  from  the  chafif  of  current 
effort.  Encouragement  of  natiAe  talent  is  rapidly  growing,  and 
a  spirit  of  eclecticism  guarantees  that  progress  aaiII  be  made 
along  broad  lines.  The  present  cAidences  of  degeneration  in 
musical  form,  in  ideal  and  content,  may  be  regarded  as  but  a 
l)hase  of  the  harmonic  emancipation  begun  more  than  sixty 
years  ago. 

"We  are  constrained,  therefore,  to  belicAe  that  the  ultra- 
modern AvaA'e  AAill  subside  more  promptly  than  it  has  arisen, 
leaAing  its  impress  only  Avhere  the  loAA'est  tide  of  modernism 
permits  its  yellow  mark  to  be  seen.  And  high  up  on  the  shore 
A\ill  lie  the  AATeck  of  mauA-  a  bold  buccaneer." 


I  lira-modernism  is 
Ave  are  told,  for — 


not  in  reality  a  world-wide  moAcment, 


"The  Latins.  Avith  the  exception  of  the  French.  Avho,  after  all 
are  mainly  Celtic,  haA-e  not  responded  to  the  radical  changes  of 
harmony  and  rhythm  to  nearly  the  same  degree  as  the  SlaA's. 
Teutons  and  ScandinaA'ians.  Neither  Italy  nor  Spain  figure  as 
contributiAe  factors,  adhering  to  the  familiar  forms  and  preferring 
such  moderate  experimentists  as  Puccini  or  Granados.  The 
spell  of  this  school  Avill  neAer  be  shaken  oft"  by  the  people  of  these 
countries.     American  composers  haAe  made  little  of  radicalism, 
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1  DO  NOT  CONCEIVE  OF  MUSIC  IN   THE  WAY  BEETHOVEN   DID 
Says  Leo  Ornstein,  who  tries  to  express  feelings  rattier  than  forms. 


use  in  every-day  conversation  are  so  alien  to  them 
that  they  have  to  be  explained  and  often  explained 
wrong.  One  grows  discouraged  with  plans  for 
human  brotherhood  when  he  finds  'Doodads — 
thingummies'  and  realizes  that  not  only  are  the 
English  ignorant  of  our  language,  but  that  they 
also  have  one  of  their  own. 

"Consider  too  how  great  is  the  gap  between 
these  two  friendly  nations  when  it  is  necessary  for 
the  editor  of  the  EngHsh  "Babbitt '  to  explain: 
■  PuUinan-car — no  smoking  is  allowed  in  sleeping- 
or  parlor-cars,  but  at  one  end  is  a  compartment 
labeled  "^len"  containing  wasliing-basins,  a 
wall  seat  and  two  chairs.  Here  smoking  is 
permissible.' " 


THE  IMMORTAL  EUGENE  FIELD 


D 


preferring  to  retain  melodic  values  and  departing  from  the 
standards  adopted  in  the  free,  romantic  style  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth centurj-  only  where  concession  to  modernism  seemed 
absolutely  necessary. 

"^McDowell  alone  seems  to  have  established  his  mark  as  a  true 
modernist,  while  the  ultra  class  has  yet  to  be  heard  from.  In- 
deed, there  is  sufficient  in  the  works  of  Carpenter.  Cadman. 
Gilbert,  Whithorne.  and  others  to  betray  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  foreign  impressionists;  but  as  yet  ultraism  has 
tempted  few  of  the  better-known  American  composers. 

"The  layman,  who  instinctively  limits  acceptability  where  his 
sense  of  melody  and  harmony  feels  at  home,  has  thus  far  as  an 
art  patron  exhibited  less  of  love  than  curiosity  for  the  new  forms. 
Constantly  recurring  discords  prove  irritating  to  him  and  more 
than  one  ultra-modem  composition  on  a  program  is  likely  to 
estrange  him  from  subsequent  concerts." 


<*""~^*-  O  NOT  SPEAK  OF  HIM  as  one  whose 
only  livery  was  cap  and  bells."  said 
ISIr.  ]SIel\ille  E.  Stone  when  unveiling 
a  monument  to  Eugene  Field  the  other  day  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  "He  was  not  a  mere 
Merry  Andrew.  He  was  really  very  serious- 
minded.  Prankish,  I  confess,  yet  something 
more.  He  was  notably  the  poet  of  sjTnpathy. 
He  came  to  me  at  Glencoe,  where  I  then  lived,  to 
give  some  readings  for  the  benefit  of  a  destitute 
woman.  It  was  a  free-will  offering  on  his  part, 
altho  he  did  not  know  the  beneficiary.  He  was 
not  well  and  the  effort  was  a  great  one  for  him.  It  was  his  last 
public  appearance."  However,  his  lighter  side  is  best  remem- 
bered, and  the  Field  re^■ival,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  brings  up  man\ 
a  recollection  of  Field's  prankishness.  For  example,  Ave  find  in 
Caroline  Ticknor's  new  volume,  "Glimpses  of  Authors"  (Hough- 
ton ZSIiffiin),  a  chapter  on  "Eugene  Field's  First  Book."  As 
she  tells  us, 

"Eugene  Field's  little  volume  entitled  'Culture's  Garland' 
was  his  first  literary  baby.  He  loved  it,  coddled  it,  discoursed 
about  it,  and  dreamed  dreams  of  its  future.  What  mattered  it 
that  a  few  years  later  he  came  to  deplore  its  faidts,  and  sounded 
an  emphatic  note  for  its  recall;  he  had  already  bestowed  upon  it 
first  enthusiasm  which  never  comes  but  once  in  the  experience 
of  any  writer. 

"In   consequence   of  a    suggestion    from    Edmund   Clarence 


BABBITT  UNABRIDGED— Enghsh  as  she  is  "spoke"  by 
Americans — and  by  the  hero  of  "Babbitt"  in  particular — so 
puzzles  our  British  cousins  that  the  EngUsh  edition  of  the  novel 
is  proA-ided  with  a  glossary,  much  to  the  amusement  of  Mr. 
Heywood  Broun,  who  tells  us  in  the  New  York  World  that — 

"Unfortunately  the  translator  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
expert,  and  we  find :  '  Where  you  get  off — where  you  are  making 
a  mistake,'  'Roustabout — revolutionary,'  ' Rambimctious — can- 
tankerous.' For  a  climax  in  tliis  comed\-  of  errors  we  haAe 
saved,  'Fli\"\-er — cheap  motor-car  of  delicate  build.' 

"  In  a  good  many  instances  we  are  surprized  to  find  phrases 
which  we  had  supposed  to  be  international  listed  as  American- 
isms. We  did  not  suppose  tliat  fli\-\-er  stopt  at  the  Avater's  edge, 
and  we  are  a  little  puzzled  to  find  'Frame-house — built  of  a 
wooden  frame  with  horizontal  wooden  ])lanking  for  walls.' 
Frame-house  ought  not  to  need  a  definition.  A  frame-house 
is — well,  just  a  frame-liou.se. 

"Now  and  again  the  interpreter  who  has  undertaken  to  trans- 
pose 'Babbitt'  from  American  into  Enghsh  has  permitted  himself 
a  few  humorous  fiights  not  entirely  compatible  with  the  serious- 
ness proper  to  a  philologist.  Thus,  he  aatIIcs  in  his  glossary: 
'  Ice-cream  soda — ice-cream  in  soda  Avater  Avith  fruit  flaAorin.T. 
a  ghastly  hot-AA'eather  tem])erance  drink.'  We  also  suspect  that 
he  may  be  spoofing  Avith  his  'Queen — a  respectable  Avoman.' 
But  possildy  that  is  notliing  but  local  pride. 

The  glos.sary  is  a  little  disturbing  to  any  one  with  a  lean- 
ing toAvard  internationalism.  Here  is  a  people  aaIio  speak  our 
language  and  Avho.se  civihzaticm  is  suppo.scdly  similar  to  our 
own,  and  yet  a  number  of  the  words  and   phrases  Avhich  A\e 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. 
A  mild  radical  modern,  but  not  ultra-modern. 
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)  Keystone  i^iew  Co. 


HONORING  EUGENE    FIELD. 


His  monument,  recently  unveiled  in  Lincoln  Park.  Chicago,  was  paid 
for  chiefly  by  school  children. 


Stedman,  my  father  wrote  to  Field  asking  for  a  collection  of  his 
poems.  Field  replied,  declining  to  discuss  any  poetic  proposition, 
but  calling  attention  to  his  sketches  and  short  stories.  Ac- 
companying this  letter  was  Field's  diagram  of  the  forty  stories, 
executed  in  truly  decorative  form,  consisting  of  four  columns, 
penned  in  different  colored  inks." 

Mr.  Ticknor  saw  promise  in  a  book  of  Field's  humor,  and 
the  Chicagoan  began  to  send  copy.  With  the  final  batch  came 
a  caricature  of  himself  as  "the  Chicago  Dante,"  wearing  a 
wreath  of  sausages  about  his  head.  Then,  having  learned  of 
Stedman's  interest  in  his  work.  Field  suggested  that  Stedman  be 
incited  to  -wTite  a  preface  for  the  book.     Reading  on — 

"This  suggestion  struck  Stedman  as  truly  incongruous,  and 
he  declined  in  such  decisive  terms  that  the  publisher  was  forced 
to  soften  the  refusal  considerably  before  imparting  the  substance 
to  Field.  The  latter  was  keenly  disappointed,  and  continued 
to  refer  to  the  matter  in  various  amusing  references  to  Stedman's 
point  of  view,  which,  however,  concealed  some  little  chagrin." 

Quoth  the  "Chicago  Dante": 

"Mr.  Stedman  need  not  be  ashamed  to  write  a  preface  for  me. 
I'd  have  him  know  that  a  biographical  sketch  of  myself  appeared 
last  winter  in  A.  T.  Andreas  &  Co.'s  Pictorial  Chicago,  vol.  3. 
It  would  have  had  my  portrait,  too,  if  I'd  been  willing  to  pay 
$50  for  the  boon.  If  Mr.  Stedman  is  smart  he  will  make  him- 
self solid  with  the  brain  and  brawn  of  the  West.  A  lot  of  us 
young  litterateurs  will  write  the  obituaries  by-and-by.  Or,  if 
he  prefers,  I  will  write  the  preface  and  sign  his  name  to  it.  .  .  . 
When  you  see  Mr.  Stedman,  you  can  tell  him  (unless  you  think 
it  would  entirely  crush  him)  that  I  have  expunged  him  from  the 
tablets  of  my  memorj-." 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  drawing  of  a  man  standing 
beside  a  pile  of  books,  -with  Bunker  Hill  in  the  background. 
Under  the  sketch  was  ^\Titten:  "Allegorical  tableati  representing 
Ticknor  and  Co.  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  blue  Atlantic 
pointing  -with  pride  to  'Culture's  Garland,'  saying,  '  These  are 


our  Jewels!'"  To  the  right  appears  Hunker  Hill  covered  witli 
soft  verdure;  near  its  summit  is  the  famous  Tree  of  Liberty. 
This  drawing  was  done  in  black,  blue  and  green  inks.  But 
alas — 

"It  was  evident  soon  after  the  j)ul)lication  of  'Culture's 
Garland'  that  the  little  book  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  financial 
success;  and  the  following  communication  voices  the  author's 
characteristic  indifference  to  royalties.  (The  first  page  of  this 
letter  was  written  in  red  ink,  the  second  in  gre(>n  and  the  third 
in   blue.) 

"In  the  prospect  of  reaping  a  golden  harvest  in  the  field  of 
literature,  I  have  bought  a  large  supply  of  colored  inks.  I  am 
now  prepared  to  spread  opthalmia  all  over  the  continent." 

Still,  he  could  never  forgive  Stedman  for  refusing  to  write  the 
preface.  He  "laid  for"  Stedman,  and,  after  waiting  long  and 
patiently,  had  at  last  his  revenge.  Stedman,  the  abhorred, 
came  to  Chicago  to  lecture.     As  Miss  Ticknor  relates, 

"Two  weeks  before  Stedman's  arrival.  Field's  column  in  the 
Daily  News  contained  an  impressive  announcement  of  the  lecture 
and  its  scholarly  importance,  closing  with  the  words:  'Twenty 
years  have  elapsed,  we  understand,  since  Mr.  Stedman  last 
visited  Chicago.  He  will  find  amazing  changes,  all  in  the  nature 
of  improvements.  He  will  be  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  our 
city  and  with  the  appreciation,  the  intelligence,  and  the  culture 
of  our  society.  But  what  should  and  will  please  him  most  is  the 
cordiality  of  that  reception  which  Chicago  will  give  him,  and  the 
enthusiasm  ^\^th  which  she  will  entertain  this  charming  prince  of 
American  letters,  this  eminent  poet,  this  mighty  good  fellow!" 

' '  This  preliminary  welcome  was  followed  a  few  days  later  b^- 
an  announcement  that  was  eagerly  copied  by  the  New  York 
papers,  and  which  filled  Mr.  Stedman  with  a  desire  to  be  any- 
where btit  in  Chicago  upon  the  coming  29th  of  April,  1891. 
The  second  notice  was  given  with  aU  the  careful  precision  with 
which  a  ventable  program  of  a  public  procession  would  have  been 
issued,  and  after  the  statement  that  the  'Robert  Browning 
Benevolent  and  Patriotical  Association  of  Cook  County'  would 
give  Stedman  a  complimentary  banquet,  an  outline  of  the 
make-up  of  the  procession  was  printed,  stating  that  the  parade 
which  was  to  meet  Stedman  at  the  railway  station  would  be  as 
follows : 

Twenty  police  officers  afoot. 
The  grand  marshal,  horseback,  accompanied  bj" 
ten  male  members  of 
The  Twentieth  Century  Club  on  horseback. 
Mr.  Stedman  in  a  landau 
drawn   by   four    horses, 
two  black  and  two  white. 
The  Twentieth  Century 
Club  in  carriages. 

A  brass  band  afoot. 
The     Robert    Browning 
Club   in   Frank   Parme- 

lee's  'buses. 
The  Homer  Clubs  afoot, 
preceded  by  a  fife-and- 
drum  corps  and  a  Greek 
philosopher  attired  in  a 
ttinic. 

Another  brass  band. 
A  beatitiful  young  woman 
playing  the  guitar,  sym- 
bolizing Apollo  and  his 
lute,  in  a  car  drawn  by 
nine  milk-white  stallions, 
impersonating  the  muses. 
Two    Htmdred    Chicago 

poets  afoot. 
The     Chicago     Literary 

Club  in  carriages. 
A  splendid  gilded  chariot 
bearing  Gunther's  Shake- 
speare autograph  and 
ISIr.  Ellsworth's  first 
printed  book. 

Another  brass  band. 

Magnificent    advertising 

car  of  Armour  and  Co.. 

illustrating  the  progress 

of  civilization. 


t  Keystone  View  Co. 

FIELDS  GRANDCHILDREN. 

Little  Miss  Jean  Field  Foster  and 
Master  Robert  Eugene  Field  see  tlieir 
grandfatlier's    monument    unveiled. 
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The    Fishbladder   Brigade   and    the    Blue    Islaud   Avenue 

Shelley  Club. 

The  Fire  Department. 

Another  bras.s  band. 

Citizens  in  carriages,  afoot  and  horseback. 

Advertising    cars    and    Avagons. 

Field  set  forth  the  line  of  march  as  follows: 

'■ '  It  will  be  an  extensive  one.  taking  in  the  packing-houses  and 
other  notable  points.  At  Mr.  Armour's  interesting  professional 
establishment  the  process  of  slaughtering  Avill  be  illustrated  for 
the  delectation  of  the  honored  guest,  after  which  an  appropriate 
l)oem  will  be  read  hy  Decatur  Jones,  President  of  the  Lake  View 
Elitp  Club.  Then  ^Ir.  Armour  will  entertain  a  select  few  at  a 
champagne  luncheon  in  the  scalding  room.' 

"It  was  small  wonder  that  Stedman  dreaded  the  approach  to 
Chicago,  but  as  the  train  rolled  into  the  station  he  was  greatly 
relieA'ed  to  find  awaiting  him  only  a  quiet  little  group  of  friends, 
among  whom  he  quickly  recognized  Eugene  Field,  'his  sardonic 
face  agrin  like  a  school-boy's.'" 

Chicago's  new  monument  to  Field,  so  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Times, 

'"represents  a  brooding  angel  hoveling  OAer  two  sleeping  chil- 
dren, sprinkling  the  sand  of  dreams  into  their  eyes.  On  the  base 
are  carved  the  first  four  lines  of  the  'Dutch  Lullaby,'  better 
known  as  'Wynken,  Blynken  and  Xod.'  On  the  other  side  of 
the  sleeping  figures  are  the  opening  lines  of  'The  Sugar  Plum 
Tree': 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  sugar  plum  tree? 

Tis  a  marvel  of  great  renown. 
Ir  blooms  on  the  .shore  of  the  Lollipop  Sea, 

In  the  garden  of  Shut  Eye  Town. 


THE  STAGE  IRISHMAN 

BLEEDIXC;  SAWDUST  FREELY  from  wounds  old  and 
new,  the  stage  Irisliman  is  experiencing  a  very  nervous 
half-hour.  The  Irish  dramatist  Synge  would  haAC  none 
of  him,  but  shows  us  instead  the  "real  black  Irish  type,  with  its 
streak  of  cruelty  to  man  and  beast."  ShaAv,  another  Irishman, 
ha-s  exposed  the  bogus  Irishman  of  the  theater  by  de])icting 
Larry  Doyle  in  "'.lohn  Bull's  Other  Island'" — a  real  Irislunan  who, 
as  Shaw  himself  tells  us.  displays  "the  freedom  from  illusion,  the 
power  of  facing  facts,  the  nerAous  industry,  the  sharpened  wits, 
the  sensitive  pride  of  an  imaginatiAe  man  who  has  fought  his 
way  up  through  social  persecution  and  poverty."  And  now 
comes  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn  in  the  London  y[oniing  Post  wondering 
how  and  why  the  stage  myth  of  a  "quaint,  kindly,  philantliropic, 
innocuous,  humorous,  high-spirited"  Irislunan  ever  originated. 
Charles  LeAcr's  novels,  he  remin<ls  us.  "are  thronged  with  hard- 
drinking,  hard-riding,  hard-fighting  Irishmen."  who  were  iiny- 
thing  but  sentimentalists.  Again  to  discount  the  imputation 
of  .sentimentality,  he  quotes  a  Dublin  street  ballad  entitled, 
"The  Night  Before  Larn*'  Was  Stretched" — i.e.,  hanged — 
an  awful  stanza  of  which  describes  the  doings  around  the,  "trap 
case"  (coffin)  in  Larry's  cell: 

"The  boys  they  came  crowding  in  fast. 
They  drew  all  their  stools  round  about  him. 
Six  glasses  round  his  trap  case  wore  place<l. 
He  couldn't  be  well  waked  without  'em. 
When  one  of  us  asked  could  he  die 
Without  having  duly  repented? 
.Says  Larr>-.  'That's  all  in  my  eye. 
And  was  first  by  the  clargy  invented. 
To  get  a  fat  bit  for  themselves.'" 

Rough  times  those  were.     Says  Mr.  O.sborn, 

"In  such  a  society  it  is  not  surprizing  that  bailiffs  often  had 
to  lunch  off  lh<  ir  writs,  and  that  a  West  of  Ireland  gentleman, 
wishing  to  let  his  house,  pointed  out  in  the  advertisement  that 
there  was  not  an  attorney  within  tAventy  miles  of  the  place  in 
any  direction.  Those  were  the  da\  s  of  the  great  shillelagh 
battles,  far  more  dangerous  affairs  than  the  cinema-fights  be- 
tAveen  the  factions  of  Mike  Collins  and  De  Valera,  which  only 
surAiA-e  noAv  in  the  word  "faetionist' — a  term  applied  to  the  dis- 


gusting indiAidual,  loathed  by  all  the  political  brotherhoods, 
who  has  the  audacity  to  do  his  own  thinking  in  politics. 

"These  people  did  their  share  of  rollicking  until  the  Famine 
of  1849  and  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  which  caused  so  many 
of  the  old  landed  gentry  'to  be  sold  up  by  a  dAvarf  in  a  garret.' 
put  an  end  to  it  all.  WhateAer  they  may  haAe  been,  they  were 
not  sentimentalists;  they  set  little  store  by  their  own  or  other 
people's  lives,  had  no  roseate  illusions,  took  all  they  could  get 
out  of  life  ruthlessly.  The  greater  novelists,  who  haA'e  made 
full-length  studies  of  Irish  character,  never  imputed  sentimen- 
tality to  their  tA-pes.  Thackeray  could  easily  haA-e  endowed  the 
fair  Fotheringay  with  the  romantic  charm  and  pathetic  humor 
("the  smile  and  the  tear  in  Erin's  eye')  of  the  stage  Irishwoman. 
But  he  made  her  stupid,  unemotional,  grasping,  Avith  a  keen  eye 
for  the  main  chance.  WTien  R.  L.  StcAenson  gaAc  us  his  por- 
trait of  Colonel  Francis  Burke,  Avho  belonged  to  the  e.xiled 
Jacobite  aristocracy  of  Ireland: 

Men  of  a  thousand  Avrongs. 
War-dogs  battered  and  grey. 
Gnawing  a  naked  bone: 
Fighters  in  eAery  clime. 
In  every  cause  but  their  own, 

he  might  haA'e  depicted  a  brilliant  and  chiA-alrous  warrior,  a  faith- 
ftd  and  fantastical  loAer,  such'.as  Ave  meet  in  so  many  Irish  ro- 
mances and  costume-plays.:  •He  did  nothing  of  the  kind;  he 
presented  a  commonplace  creature,  without  any  fine  feelings 
w  liatsoeA'er,  wiio^  Avas,-just  good  enough  to  play  the  fiddle  for 
tarrj-  pir|pf&s  afifl  eariit  the  by-name  of  '  Crowding  Pat.' " 

S     i   .i.^'    =^  '  .  - 

<  False  to  Irish  character,  the  stage  Irishman,  A\ith  his  use  of 

'su^h  theater-bred  phrases  as  'top  o'  the  morning'  and  'broth 

o"  aboy,'"  is  as  false  to  Irish  speech,  declares  ^Ir.  Osborn,  who 

suggests  that  playwTights  and   noAclists  read  George  A.   Bir- 

mingham'-s  "Lighter  Side  of  Irish  Life,"  for — 

"This  AiA'acious  author  rightly  condemns  the  alleged  Irish 
dialect  of  most  noAels  and  plays  as  'a  pain  to  us  and  a  di.sgrace 
to  the  Avriters.'  He  shoAAS  that  many  i)eeuliar  turns  of  Anglo- 
Irish  speech  are  realh'  the  result  of  thinking  in  one  language  and 
speaking  in  another.  The  fact  that  Gaelic — ^a  beautiful  tongue, 
if  inadequate  for  modem  pur]>oses — was  at  one  time  the  mother 
speech  of  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  people,  has  left  marks  on  the 
ifliom  of  English-speaking  Irishmen  Avhich  the  educational  au- 
thorities have  hitherto  failed  to  erase.  For  example,  such  a 
sentence  as:  'I  do  be  sowing  potatoes  in  the  field  beyond' 
means:  'I  soav  them  there  regularly  year  after  year,'  the  queer 
grammatical  form  of  tense  kuoAvn  as  the  consuetudinal  present. 
Avhich  the  Gaelic  Aerb  possesses  and  is  lacking  in  Engli.sh. 
The  curious  use  of  'himself,'  'herself,'  and 'myself  ('It's  myself 
Avould  be  glad  to  earn  the  money')  is  also  a  direct  translation  of 
Gaelic  idiom.  Scores  of  similar  instances  could  be  given.  The 
most  curious  of  all  is  the  result  of  the  Avant  of  a  word  for  'after- 
noon' in  Gaelic,  those  Avho  spoke  the  language  of  'Holy  Croagh 
Patrick  and  Holy  Hy'  dividing  the  day  into  tAA'o  parts  only, 
morning  and  exeniug.  When  an  English  Aisitor  to  Ireland  says 
'good  afternoon'  to  a  natiA'e,  he  giA^es  the  latter  a  curious  feeling 
of  uneasy  di.sgust  and  is  at  once  set  doAVTi  as  an  Englishman 
errant,  a  di.s])leasing  tyix^  of  stranger.  Some  w-ords  often  heard 
in  Ireland  haA'e  nothing  to  do  AAith  Gaelic,  but  are  pure  iuAen- 
tioiis  Avhieh  may  or  may  not  be  worthy  of  a  A\ider  currency.  Of 
a  i)retty,  alluring  girl  an  Irishman  will  say:  'She  puts  the  come- 
ther  on  the  men,'  the  ])ol.v  syllable  being  'come  hither'  used  as 
a  noun.  'Gazelx>,'  meaning  a  tall,  lean.  gaAvky  i>erson  (it  can 
also  be  applied  to  buildings)  is  also  an  amusing  addition  to  the 
resources  of  our  language." 

Yet  the  real  mischief  done  by  the  stage  Irishman  hes  not  in 
the  absurdity  Avith  which  he  misrepresents  Irish  speech  and 
Irish  temperament,  but  in  the  AAieked  genius  he  has  for  couAincing 
Englishmen  that  the  Emerald  Isle  is  peopled  by  a  race  of  "roUick- 
ing  sentimentalists."  Actually,  thinks  Mr.  Osborn,  the  sham 
Irislunan  of  fiction  and  the  drama  has  been  responsible  for  "the 
lack  of  common  sense"  in  Great  Britain's  policy  in  regard  to 
Ireland.     By  Avay  of  conclusion,  he  remarks, 

"I  hope  this  dissertation  Avill  cause  the  stage  Irishman  to  shed 
a  little  more  of  his  saAvdust.  WTieu  he  and  the  stage  Scotsman 
with  the  crumpled  stick  are  destroyed,  Ave  can  then  set  alwut 
killing  the  most  dangerous  of  all  th(>se  idols  of  the  theater  of 
unreality — the  stage  Englishman,  Avhich  Englishmen  have  in- 
A'ented  for  purposes  of  self-flattery." 


THE  NATION'S  NEEDLESS  MARTYRDOM 


A  SCHOOLBOY  DIED  under  the  wlieels  of  a  truck  at  tlie 
tijiie  that  more  than  25,000  of  his  comrades  were  parad- 
ing in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  carr\ing  banners  witli 
■'Don't  Get  Hurt"  and  other  sat'.»t>-  slogans  as  part  of  Xew 
York's  Safety  Week  campaign  to  reduce  its  annual  toll  of  acci- 
dental deaths.  Had  the  dead  boy  been  educated  to  iieed  any  of 
the  simple  warnings  being  broadcast  by  the  Safety  Institute  of 
America,  it  is  pointed  out,  he  might  not  ha^-e  been  killed;  but 
it  was  a  comforting  retlection  to  editorial  observers  tliat  on  this 
l)articular  day  his  death  was  the  onlj-  one,  whereas  on  the  cor- 
responding day  of  the  year  before  nine 
lost  their  hves  through  a^■oidable  accident. 
So  the  campaign,  Ave  are  told,  is  beginning 
to  work.  The  need  for  it,  not  only  in  Xew 
Y'ork,  but  throughout  the  country-,  lias 
e\idence  in  the  daily  long  roll  of  victims. 
The  total  number  of  accidental  deaths  in 
the  L'nited  States  in  1921  is  estimated  by 
the  Safety  Institute  of  America  to  be 
80,000,  of  A\'hich  12,000  A\ere  automobile 
fatalities;  Avhile  the  total  number  of  seri- 
ously injured  is  estimated  to  be  2,000,000. 
InNew  Y^ork  dming  1921  there  Avere  3.48;^ 
accidental  deaths,  nearlj-  one-third  of  them 
being  children.  Y^et,  points  out  the  Xew 
York  Times,  "by  taking  thought,  the 
employees  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  saAed  30,000  liAes  in  fifteeJi 
years.  Ba'  taking  thought,  Detroit  lias 
reduced  In'  nearly  50  per  cent,  the  number 
of  accic^ental  deaths  in  one  year;  St.  Louis 
has  by  taking  tiiought  lessened  the  numl>er 
of  accidental  deaths  of  school  children  by 
60  per  cent.,  and  Baltimore,  by  taking- 
thought  just  for  one  'safety  Aveek,'  avIioUv 
eliminated  during  that  Aveek  deaths  from 
traffic  accidents  and  railroad  crossing 
accidents  and  deaths  of  school  children." 
The  immediate  goal  of  the  New  York 
Safety  Week  campaign  Avas  to  saAe  the  ten  Iia'cs  that  are  lost 
daily  through  aAoidable  mishap.  The  campaign,  Ave  are  told  in 
press  reports,  was  managed  throughout  by  business  men. 
headed  by  Arthur  WiUiams,  former  Food  Administrator  for 
New  York,  and  by  Judge  E.  H.  Gary's  Committee  of  One 
Hundred.  The  four-minute  men  of  Avar  days  Avere  enlisted 
for  the  purpose,  and  more  than  2,000  men  speakers  and  1,000 
Avomen  speakers  were  assigned  to  speak  in  the  schools,  clubs,  busi- 
ness organizations  and  motion-picture  theaters.  The  most  spec- 
tacular feature  of  the  week  Avas  the  children's  parade,  Avhen  Boy 
Scouts,  Gii-1  Scouts,  Camp-Fire  Girls  and  similar  organizations 
carried  banners  bearing  impressiA-e  pleas  for  greater  Avatchful- 
ness  and  care  for  the  safeguarding  of  human  life.  All  eyes  Avere 
turned,  we  are  told,  on  the  diAdsion  representing  the  1,054  chil- 
dren who  had  been  accidentally  killed  during  the  year,  and  on  the 
fifty  "white  star"  mothers,  marching  behind,  Avho  had  lost  that 
number  of  children.  A  memorial  to  the  ' '  martyred  "  children  Avas 
dedicated  in  Central  Park.  Here  are  some  of  the  striking  warn- 
ings and  urgent  appeals  for  greater  care  carried  by  the  marchers : 

"A  nut  takes  more  chances  than  a  squirrel." 
"Don't  be  buffaloed  into  taking  fool  chances." 


".Jay-walking  is  a  short-cut  to  the  hospital." 
"An  elephant   ii\'es  a  hundred  years,  but  he's  careful  all  the 
tiuie." 

"The  A  H  C  of  safety  is — always  be  careful." 

"A  cat  can  risk  eight  li\'es — a  boy  can't  risk  one." 

"A  rash  niinutt — u  human  Avreck." 

"  Better  be  alert  than  a  cripple." 

"A  moment  of  caution  or  a  month  of  ))ain." 

"Better  belated  than  mutilated." 

"Don't  da.sh  in  front  of  a  trolley — it  may  hide  an  auto." 

"A  Avord  to  the  Avise — use  your  eyes." 

"More  lieadAvork  at  crossings — less  surgical  work  at  hospitals." 
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A   DEATH    TOLL    THAT   AVAS    NEEDLESS. 


One  of  the  eloquent   pleas  in  Xew  York's   Safety  AVeek    campaign  to  prevent  the  needless 
sacrifice  of  twcnt>  children  a  week,  and  to  teach  all  children  the  habits  of  caution. 


.Just  liow  important  these  warnings  are  is  apparent  from  hos- 
pital experience  and  from  a  comparison  furnished  by  the  World 
War.  In  his  experience,  says  Dr.  Franklin  D.  LaAvson  in  an 
interA-ieAv  Avith  the  X'cav  York  Tinu's,  he  found  that  about  95  per 
cent,  of  all  accidents  Avere  due  to  a  disregard  of  certaiii  simple, 
fixt  principles.  Dr.  LaAvson  is  founder  and  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  PreAention  of  Accidents,  Inc.,  and  he  beheA'es 
that  the  society  Avill  stop  needless  suffering,  deaths  and  loss  of 
property  caused  by  accidents.  PreA'entable  accidents,  he  con- 
tinues in  the  interA-icAv.  "cause  more  misery  and  destruction  to- 
day than  anything  else  in  the  Avorld."  and.  he  goes  on: 

"In  order  to  proAe  such  an  assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  some  comparisons  Avith  the  loss  of  life  and  maiming  of 
individuals  in  the  World  War.  In  their  nineteen  months  of 
fighting.  50,300  men  of  the  United  States  forces  AA^ere  killed  and 
206,000  injured;  here  in  this  country,  during  the  same  period. 
126,000  persons  Avere  killed  and  more  than  2,000,000  Avere  in- 
jured by  accidents.  In  addition,  fires  in  the  Ignited  States  last 
year  resulted  in  the  loss  of  property  \-alued  at  $485,000,000. 
InA-estigation  shoAved  that  80  per  cent,  of  these  fires  resulted 
from  carelessness  and  should  haAc  been  prcA'ented  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  forethought  and  caution. 

"In    the    last    fiA-e    years    52,185    persons    haA'e  been   killed 
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and  a  much  larger  number  injured  in  automobile  accidents 
alone. 

■'Think,  thtn,  of  the  unnecessary  anguish,  lives  lost,  property 
destroyed,  time  wasted  and  billions  of  dol'ars  involved  in  the 
insurance  companies  as  a  result  of  accidents  that  might  have 
been  prevented.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  say  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  ton  of  cure. 

"Xone  of  us  is  immune  from  accidents,  and  ■«-ithout  caution 
we  do  not  know  when  or  how  we  mav  become  victims  of  them. 


EPISCOPALIAN  ENDORSEMENT  OF  FAITH- 
HEALING 


F 


SOME  OF   THOSE  WHO   PAID   THE  PRICE. 

"White  Star"  mothers  of  children  who  died  from  preventable   accident  are  here  seen  at  the 
dedication  of  a  memorial  to  the  thousand  victims  killed  during  the  year. 


"Warnings,  signals,  rules,  laws,  etc.,  for  safety  amount  to 
nothing  unless  observed  and  obeyed.  The  S.  P.  A.  will  interest 
its  members  in  the  importance  of  these  things  and  of  using  intel- 
ligent care  and  caution  at  all  times.  The  society  will  insist  upon 
the  enforcement  of  all  laws  intended  for  public  safety,  and  the 
effective  and  impartial  punishment  of  all  evaders  and  breakers 
of  such  laws.  It  will  also  reward  acts  of  bravery  in  the  sa^ving 
of  life  and  in  extraordinary,  timely  preAention  of  great  disaster, 
and  will  help  in  the  amelioration  of  suffering  resulting  from 
accidents." 

Children  are  the  cliief  targets  of  preventable  accidents, 
points  out  Judge  E.  H.  Garj-  in  an  address  to  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association,  which  is  published  and  commented  on 
in  the  New  York  papers.    He  goes  on: 

"Within  our  recollection  at  least,  the  number  of  deaths  in 
battle  have  been  very  small  as  compared  with  the  number  re- 
sulting from  accidents.  Carelessness,  a  mistake,  thoughtless- 
ness, false  bravery,  neglect,  all  these  are  more  or  less  responsible. 
We  need  to  bear  in  mind  the  well-organized  and  univer.sally 
admired  adage  that  'an  ounce  of  pre\ention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.'  We  contribute  to  hospitals,  ambulances  and  the  like  for 
the  care  of  the  injured,  as  we  ought.  ObAiously,  for  the  same 
reasons  it  is  right  and  wise  and  is  a  better  investment  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  prevention  of  injury. 

"The  permanent  and  successful  continuation  of  the  pre.sent 
safety  movement  is  assured,  for  the  women  are  also  enthu- 
siastically supporting  it.  Whenever  and  wherever  there  is 
present  a  meritorious  cause,  especially  if  it  affects  humanity, 
the  women  may  be  depended  upon  intelligently  and  persistently 
to  enlist  their  .services.  The  men  must  not  be  outdone.  In  the 
highest  spirit  of  devotion  to  human  welfare  and  loyalty  to 
country,  we  shall  not  be  lacking  in  enthusiasm  and  generosity 
in  giving  our  time  and  mon(y  consistently  and  continually  until 
we  see  that  the  maximum  of  safety  and  the  minimum  of  pre- 
ventable accidents  have  been  reached." 

In  short,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the  entire  matter 
is  one  of  common  sense.  The  burden  of  the  'Safety  Week' 
campaign  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  risks.  The  slogan  'Don't  Get 
Hurt'  is  merely  another  version  of  'l'.se  Your  Head.'  .\nd  yet 
few  persons  do  this  when  they  cross  a  street." 


.\ITH  will  not  cure  an  abscess,  says  medical  opinion; 
but  it  certainly  assists  medical  science  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  answers  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  at  its 
forty-seventh  triennial  convention  at  Portland,  Ore.,  recently 
concluded,  adopted  a  resolution  reaffirming  its  faith  in  the 
power  of  prayer,  and  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  give 
fvirther  studj-  to  the  subject.  No  quar- 
rel is  had  with  doctors,  for  the  services 
of  medical  science  as  a  "handmaiden 
of  God  and  the  Church"  are  expressly 
acknowledged,  and  deference  is  shown  to 
the  medical  profession  by  the  pro^•ision 
that  of  the  six  laj-men  to  be  appointed 
on  the  commission  three  shall  be  phy- 
sicians. However,  it  is  more  than  hinted 
in  an  Episcopal  organ  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church  is  taking  up  faith-heal- 
ing in  order  to  stay  desertion  from  its 
ranks  into  the  fold  of  the  Christian  Scient- 
ists, a  sort  of  rivalry,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  which  "would  be  really  too  humil- 
iating for  an  organization  so  ancient  and 
venerable." 

Long  a  matter  of  controversy  in  theo- 
logical and  medical  history,  the  question 
of  heaUng  by  faith  was  brought  to  a  head 
in  this  country  several  years  ago  by  the 
ministrations  of  James  Moore  Hickson, 
an  Anglican  layman,  who  was  reported  to  have  effected  many 
cures  by  prajer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In  New  York 
where  he  attracted  much  attention,  he  received  the  unquaUfied 
support  of  Bishop  William  T.  ^Manning,  then  rector  of  historic 
Trinity  Church.  For  the  last  three  years  the  Joint  Commission 
to  Consider  the  Fuller  Recognition  of  the  ^Ministrj-  of  Healing 
— headed  by  Bishop  Boyd  Vincent,  of  Michigan — has  been 
engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  Led  to  a  favor- 
able conclusion,  the  commission  states  in  its  report  to  the 
General  Convention  that  it  "confidently  reaffirms  that  God 
has  infinite  blessings  of  power  in  store  for  those  who  seek  them 
by  prayer,  communion  and  active  trust ;  .  .  .  that  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  of  man's  mind  and  will  ■with  the  divine  will 
often  brings  with  it  the  restoration  of  the  body;  that  the 
full  i)ower  of  the  Church's  corporate  intercession  in  this  con- 
nection has  been  too  little  realized;  and  that  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  for  restoration  of  health  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently encouraged."  The  Church  is  ad%ised  to  "act  more  con- 
fidently and  constantly  in  her  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer": 

"But  with  this  strong  faith  in  the  contributory  power  of 
prayer,  the  Church  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  other  truth  that 
medical  science  is  the  handmaid  of  God  and  the  Church  in  this 
matter,  and  should  be  fully  recognized  as  the  normal  means  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  the  care  and  healing  of  the  body.  .  .  .  Ex- 
perience as  well  as  reason  shows  that  the  best  results  are  to  be 
expected  where  there  is  cordial  cooperation  of  pastor  and  doctor, 
with  the  patient's  perfect  faith  in  the  value  of  the  ministrations 
of  both. 

"Special  'gifts'  of  healing  must  be  recognized,  too.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  mysterious  influence  of  one  unique 
])ersonality  upon  another  personality,  and  often  for  good  in  the 
case  of  the  sick.  How  far  such  'gifts'  correspond  to-day  to  those 
recognized  in  Holy  Scripture  and  what  the  nature  of  their  power 
is,  whether  spiritual,  or  psychic,  or  physical,  or  all  three,  is  ver>- 
uncertain.  But  in  these  days,  when  science  is  revealing  such 
mysteries  in  the  mutual  actions  of  the  human  mind  and  body, 
it  seems  the  i)art  of  wisdom  in  the  Church  not  to  commit  herself 
hastily  and  officially  to  any  opinion  or  form  of  these  phenomena. 
But  she  has  the  right  to  say  to  any  of  her  own  clergy  or  laity  who 
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believe  that  they  possess  such  powers  of  healing  that  they  should 
prepare  themselves  by  care  and  prayer,  and  even  medical  study, 
for  their  proper  and  safe  exereise;  and  this  only  with  the  ai)i)r()\al 
of  their  Bishop  and  in  sympathetic  conference  with  qualified 
Christian  physicians." 

In  view  of  the  request  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1920  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  a 
similar  study,  the  commission  recommended  that  no  formal 
action  on  its  report  be  taken  at  this  time.  It  was  feared  by  a 
few  in  and  out  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  that  the  report 
might  lead  to  a  split,  but 
dispatches  have  it  that  the 
members  of  the  two  houses 
of  the  Convention  were  of 
one  mind  in  adopting  a  reso- 
lution recognizing  faith-heal- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  "many- 
sided  enterprise  of  prayer" 
and  urging  that  further  study 
be  given  to  the  subject. 

But  if  the  Chiu-ch  invades 
the  sphere  of  the  neurologist, 
it  wiU  get  httle  support  from 
the  medical  profession,  be- 
Ueves  Dr.  Da^dd  Orr  Edson, 
a  widely  known  nerve  spe- 
cialist of  New  York,  who  is 
said  to  have  made  a  study 
of  faith-heahng.  "  It  is  true," 

the  New  York  Tribune  quotes      

him  as  saying,  "that  the  sick 

are  sometimes  improved  for  the  moment,  but  they  are  not  healed. 
A  man  may  be  made  more  Spartan  in  his  endurance.  He  may 
be  stimulated  mentally.  He  may  even  Uve  longer  as  a  result  of 
it,  but  he  is  not  really  healed.  And  while  faith-heaUng  may  have 
its  .uses,  it  does  not  compare  with  what  doctors  can  do  and  are 
doing  physiologically  and  psychologically  every  day.  ...  As 
things  are  now,  medical  men  would  look  no  more  kindly  on  the 
entrance  of  the  clergy  into  the  field  of  healing  than  if  the  day 
laborer  invaded  it."  Of  the  harm  done  by  spiritual  healers, 
writes  Dr.  Edward  S.  Cowles  in  The  Churchman  (Episcopal), 
"there  is  plenty  of  it."  Dr.  Cowles,  who  is  also  a  well-known 
New  York  nerve  specialist,  cites  the  case  of  a  man  suffering  with 
an  abscess  who  had  been  told  by  a  lay  healer  that  he  was  pos- 
sest  of  a  de\'il.  The  lay  healer  failed  to  effect  any  benefit,  and 
when  the  sufferer  finally  went  to  Dr.  Cowles,  examination  showed 
that  the  abscess  "was  disturbing  his  thyroid  gland  and  rendering 
him  more  and  more  nervous  and  unstrung.  The  abscess  removed, 
the  devil  went,  leaving  the  patient  happy  and  contented  in  his 
peace  with  God."  Dr.  Cowles  would  welcome  the  cooperation 
of  the  clergyman  and  the  doctor  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
diseases,  but  of  the  lay  healer   he  asks: 

"How  does  this  man,  with  training  in  neither  medicine  nor 
theologj%  gain  a  monopoly  of  the  ear  of  God?  The  answer  is 
that  he  doesn't.  Ministers  all  over  the  world  have  the  same 
access  to  God  as  this  individual,  and  any  'cure'  that  he  makes 
by  playing  upon  mob  psychology  can  be  made  a  thousand 
times  more  effectively  by  scientific  medical  procedure.  For 
more  than  fifteen  years  I  have  treated  nervous  fear,  nervous 
prostration,  digestive  disorders,  and  paralysis  resulting  from 
mental  conflicts,  mental  worry,  etc.  I  could  pick  out  innumerable 
cases  which  would  appear  to  the  layman  as  miracles,  but  which 
to  us,  who  understand  them,  are  but  daily  occurrences.  Any 
one  of  these  cases  would  be  heralded  by  a  'healer'  as  a  marAel- 
ous  cure  of  a  baffling  and  terrible  disease.  JSIedical  men  make 
nothing  of  them." 

"It  would  be  an  almost  irreparable  calamity  if  the  Episcopal 
Church  should  be  stampeded  into  indorsing,  without  reservation. 


work  like  Mr.  Ilickson's,  merely  to  prevent  d('f<'c<ions  to  (^iris- 
tian  Science,"  says  TheCharchmaniHliiorially.    It  Ix'lieves  that  it  is 

"I)ett(T  far  to  lose  thousands  of  communicants  to  Mrs. 
Eddy's  church  than  to  assume  the  liability  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
medical  and  religious  heresies.  The  E])iscopal  Church  can 
alTord  to  wait  for  fuller  knowledge  of  psychotherapy,  tlui  new 
])sychology,  the  new  medicine,  but  it  can  not  afford  to  indorse 
medical  and  religious  quackery.  It  must  not  by  ill-ccmsidc^red 
and  premature  action,  as  regards  the  ministry  of  healing,  place 
itself  in  ignorant  hostility  to  medical  science." 


^iC^  <js  out 
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DON'T  FLIRT  WITH   DEATH. 
Boy  Scouts  bearing  warnings  against  the  rashness  and  foolhardiness  which  so  often  result  in  tragedy. 


But  Christian  Science  does  not  heal,  as  The  Churchman  edi- 
torial implies,  by  means  of  psychotherapy  or  autosuggestion, 
writes  Charles  E.  Heitman,  of  the  Christian  Science  Committee 
on  Publication,  in  the  Syracuse  Herald.  In  fact,  he  proceeds. 
Christian  Science  "specifically  prohibits  their  use  and  classifies 
all  forms  of  suggestion  as  activities  of  the  carnal  mind  of  which 
sin  and  its  resultant  states,  sickness  and  death,  are  effects."  Mr. 
Heitman  quotes  the  Bishop  of  Kensington  as  declaring  before  a 
recent  conference  of  clergymen  in  England:  "It  is  to  me  indis- 
putable that  they  (Christian  Scientists)  do  heal  the  sick,  both  in 
bodj^  and  mind.  That  notable  miracles  have  been  wrought  by 
them,  we  can  not  deny.  It  is  idle  to  dismiss  the  evidence  in  an 
offhand  spirit  of  increduhty,  stiU  less  to  be  'offended'  because 
the  work  of  healing  is  being  done  in  Christ's  name  by  those  who 
follow  not  with  us." 


A  CRUSADE  AGAINST  CURSING— Several  gentlemen  of 
Verona  have  started  a  crusade  against  bad  language  in  that  city, 
and  they  hav^e  been  so  successful  during  the  three  months  since 
the  movement  started,  it  is  reported,  that  bad  language  in 
Verona  has  been  reduced  by  75  per  cent.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  an  excellent  beginning,  but  when  the  Veronese  committee 
announces  that  another  fifteen  years  wiU  be  required  to  get  rid 
of  aU  the  other  bad  language,  thes.  it  is  to  be  suspected,  says 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  that  the  earher  victories  have 
been  confined  to  innocent  folk  like  the  httle  Quakeress  who, 
when  she  felt  particularly  wicked,  shut  herself  up  in  a  dark 
room  and  shouted,  "How  awfully*  jolly!"  Nevertheless,  even 
if  the  number  of  converts  is  a  little  exaggerated,  the  committee 
has  made  a  good  start  and  deserves,  we  are  told,  to  be  con- 
gratulated. "Theirs  is  a  new  ideal,  but  it  is  one  worth  bearing 
in  mind."    As    The  Monitor  recalls: 

"Dean  Ramsay  used  to  tell  of  an  old  Scottish  lady  who 
mourned  ^Yith  him  over  her  brother's  habit  of  swearing.  'Our 
John's  awfu','  she  said,  'tho  we  try  to  correct  him,'  and  then  she 
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added  in  a  tone  of  candid  apology,  Xae  doot  it  is  a  gran"  set-off 
to  conversation.' 

"A  number  of  kings  would  have  made  fitting  subjects  for  the 
efforts  of  this  committee:  for  example.  .James  I  of  England.  It 
may  be  remembered  that,  in  this  particular  case,  history  records 
that  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbur^-  tried  to  explain  away  his  bad 
habit  by  sa%Tng.  '^My  master  has  such  a  kind  heart,  he  can  never 
bring  himself  to  punish  offenders:  so  he  commits  the  chastise- 
ment of  them  to  heaven.' 

"Singularly  enough,  this  ver\-  King's  grandson.  Charles  II, 
had  strong  ^-iews  on  this  matter,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
against  swearing.  It  is  recorded  how  the  Count  de  CJrammont, 
on  leaAing  for  Paris  -vs-ith  his  bride,  was  sorely  afflicted  by  the 
ill-turn  some  one  had  done  him  of  late  with  the  King,  by  chai^ng 
him  with  an  offense  which  Charles  particularly  detested.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  i>osted  notices  on  St.  Pauls  that  any  laborer 
who  swore  should  1)e  immediately  dismissed,  and  the  contractors 
were  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  men. 

"So,  it  will  be  Seen,  the  Veronese  committee  is  not  starting 
on  a  new  crusade.  When  they  haAe  converted  the  odd  25  per 
cent,  of  their  own  citizens  who  have  hitherto  refused  to  listen 
to  reason,  thev  mav  find  a  •w'ide  field  for  their  efforts  elsewhere." 


DOUBT  IN  ZION 

THE  DEATH-KXELL  OF  POLITICAL  ZIONISM 
has  been  sounded,  and  there  is  no  hopye  in  the  near 
future  of  making  Palestine  "as  Jewish  as  England  is 
English,"  declares  the  London  Jetcish  Worl'1  after  reading  the 
Orders  in  Council  recently  promulgated  for  the  governance  of 
Palestine  under  British,  mandate.  Some  other  Zionist  organs 
are  equally  worried  over  the  outlook  for  the  establishing  of  a 
•Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine,  tho  the  American  Zionist  Organi- 
zation, in  the  words  of  one  of  its  representatives,  thinks  it  has 
"every  reason  to  hail  the  Palestine  Constitution  as  one  of  the 
striking  successes  in  our  ideals."  The  latter  "\iew  would  seem 
to  be  supported  by  the  terms  of  the  Order  in  Council,  which 
recites  that  the  mandatory  power  is  resjXjnsible  for  putting  into 
effect  the  Balfour  Declaration  in  fa^or  of  a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people.  It  is  also  required  that  the  High  Commis- 
sioner fa<:ilitate  Jewish  immigration  under  suitable  conditions 
and  encourage  close  settlement  by  Jews  on  the  land,  tho  not  to 
the  prejudice  of  other  sections  of  the  ]X)pulation.  Large  powers 
are  given  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  giving  effect  to  the- 
mandate,  and  for  organizing  the  adjninistration  of  the  country', 
establishing  courts  of  justice,  and  controlling  pubhc  lands, 
mines  and  minerals.  Subject  to  a  British  Secretarj-  of  State, 
he  will  be  assisted  by  an  executive  council,  constituted  as  the 
British  Government  from  time  to  time  directs.  A  legislative 
council  is  to  be  established,  with  ten  officials  and  twelve  elected 
members,  and  every  male  citizen  of  Palestine  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  old  will  have  a  vote  in  the  primary-  elections.  This 
council,  we  are  told  further  in  news  dispatches,  wiU  have  au- 
thority and  power  to  establish  ordinances  necessarj^  for  the 
peace,  order,  and  good  goverimient  of  the  country  within  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  and  subject  to  conditions  and  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  British  Government.  In  addition  to  civil 
courts,  there  are  to  be  separate  ^lo.slem.  Jewish,  and  Christian 
religious  courts,  with  e,xclu.<ive  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal status  of  ^loslems,  Jews,  and  Christians  -that  is.  in  suits 
regarding  marriage,  divorce,  alimony,  guardianship,  etc. 

Under  the  broad  shelter  of  the  British  Empire,  said  Sir  Her- 
bert Samuel,  the  High  Commissioner,  in  proclaiming  the  Con- 
stitution, "I  earnestly  hope  that  the  period  now  opening  will 
b<-  one  of  peace  and  progress  and  Jewish  re\i\al  on  this  historic 
soil.  That  sentiment  of  the  Christian  world  which  tiu-ns  with 
deep  emotion  to  this  sacred  land  may  find  here  in  ever-increasing 
degree  satisfaction  for  its  religious  fervor,  and  when  the  day 
comes  for  Great  Britain  to  lay  down  her  trust  may  she  leave 
Palestine  prosperous,  self-reliant,  and  self-governing,  posse^sing 
the  attributes  of  a  lofty  culture  worthy  of  the  greatest  epochs  of 
her  past." 


But  what  does  the  Order  in  Council  leave  for  a  Jewish  agency 
to  do  in  Palestine,  or  what  will  it  find  itself  capable  of  doing, 
however  constituted  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  administrative 
machine  now  definitely  set  up.  ask^  the  London  Jeu-ish  World. 
Help  to  build  Palestine,  it  tiiinks,  wiU  probably  be  the  reply; 
but  it  wonders  whether  the  Jewish  people  will  be  justified  in  this 
poUey,  and  asks,  "Is  it  sheer  common  sense  for  Jews  as  Jews  to 
help  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  country  since  it  is  to  remain  pre- 
dominantly Arab  as  to  population,  is  to  be  "virtually  a  British 
colony,  one  in  which,  as  Jews,  there  is  praciicall3-  no  interest 
proAided  for  us  in  the  future?" 

■"If  those  of  us  who  wish  Judaism  and  "wish  it  whole,  who 
believe  in  it  and  desire  to  see  its  maintenance  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  for  that  reason  jnn  themselves  to  a  national  future,  are 
giieved  and  indignant — naturally  indignant — at  what  has 
occurred,  other  sentiments,  too.  can  not  be  repressed.  There  is 
synipathy  for  our  people,  with  their  blind  fatuousness,  for  it  is 
the  heritage  of  twenty  centuries  of  persecution:  with  their 
indifference  and  their  indolence  of  mentality  where  matters 
Jewish  are  concerned,  for  it  is  the  legacy  of  two  thousand  years 
of  repression.  There  is  pity,  too.  for  them  that  they  realize 
not  what    poor  and  puny  things'  as  Jews  they  reallj-  are!'" 

A  different  Aiew  is  taken  by  tlie  London  Jewish  Chronicle,  also 
Zionist,  which  says,  in  effect,  that  whUe  the  hope  of  making 
Palestine  a  Jewish  commonwealth  is  extinsruished.  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Holy  Land  is  no  longer  a  Jewish  ideal,  but  merely  a  British 
project.  Consequently  the  Chronicle  thinks  that  whUe  British 
Jews,  being  loyal  British  subjects,  should  help  reahze  the 
British  plan  and  give  it  their  utmost  support,  the  Jews  outside  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  need  in  nowise  feel  them- 
sehes  obhgated  to  support  what  is  merely  a  British  undertak- 
ing.    So,  continues  this  paper: 

"L'nless  the  upbuilding  of  Palestine  in  itself  without  reference 
to  its  being  built  up  as  a  .Jewish  Palestine  can  be  of  advantage 
to  the  Jewish  people,  then  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  put  sentiment 
on  one  side,  to  stomach  our  regrets,  and  to  hold  our  hands.  Still 
more  so,  if  the  building  up  of  Palestine  as  a  British- Arab  Colony, 
which  is  what  is  now  cAidently  intended,  be  deemed  distinctly 
disadvantageous  to  the  idtimate  interests  of  Jewish  Xationalism. 
In  short.  Zionists  should  pursue  only  that  course  in  regard  to 
Palestine  which  is  going  to  subserve  Jewish  interests.  Our 
ol)ligations  in  this  matter  as  British  citizens  should  not  be  con- 
foimded  with  our  obligations  as  .Jews.  If  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  the  upbuilding  of  Palestine  as  a  British-Arab 
Colony,  then  as  British  citizens,  in  common  with  citizens  of  all 
creeds  and  racial  origin.  Jews  must,  of  course,  do  their  ]>art. 
But  that  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  their  helping  as  Jews, 
and  a  totally  different  thing  from  a  Jewish  oi^nization  which 
represents  Jews  of  all  countries,  aiding  in  work  w hich.  since  it  is 
work  designed  to  subserve  British  and  not  Jewish  policy,  is  a 
British  and  not  a  .Jewish  obligation.  We  should  be  happy  to 
lind  that,  on  consideration.  Jewish  policy  and  liritish  policy  on 
this  point  "were  not  at  variance.  But  if  they  be.  then  the  duty 
of  the  Zionist  Organization  is  to  pursue  and  help  Jewish  policy; 
British  policy  has  no  claim  upon  it.  Tlie  gratitude  due  from 
Jews  to  the  British  Government  is  an  enormous  debt  which, 
please  God.  Jews  will  yet  be  able  to  liquidate.  But  they  can  not 
do  it  by  yielding  u])  principles,  nor  by  casting  to  the  winds,  in 
deference  to  the  amenities  of  even  the  British  Government,  the 
proud  heritage  which  they  have  maintained  through  two  thou- 
sand years  of  their  histon,'." 

-American  Zionists,  believe,  however,  that  the  principle  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  is  fully  safeguardetl.  and  Dr.  S.  Bernstein 
writes  in  The  .\ew  Palestine  (Xew  York)  that  the  Jewish  Xew 
Year  just  ended — .'>6S2 — "marked  the  end  of  the  exile."  The 
Constitution,  he  says,  "is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  League  of  Xations,  the  present  minority 
shall  in  the  not  distant  future  cease  to  be  a  minority.  .  .  .  The 
principle  of  the  Je\vi.>jh  Xational  Home  has  been  included  in 
permanent  form  within  the  Constitution,  and  is  part  of  it;  it 
is.  therefore,  an  integral  part  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  coun- 
try." Finally,  "a  principle  which  has  been  made  part  and  parcel 
of  a  constitution  must  remain  forever  one  of  its  elements." 
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C  U  R  RE  NT 


POET  RY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


SINCE  Dunbar,  no  Negro  singor  has  in- 
terproted  Negro  sentiment  and  emotion 
with  a  poetic  realism  to  equal  Claude 
McKay's.  Of  purest  African  blood,  he 
shows  us  in  "Harlem  Shadows"  not  oniy 
the  America  of  his  youth  and  the  Jamaica 
of  his  childhood,  but  the  Africa  of  his  for- 
bears— and  how  he  feels  toward  each. 
There  is  a  world  of  revelation  in  these 

THREE  SONNETS 
By  Claude   oMcKay 

AMERICA 

Altho  she  feeds  me  bread  of  bitterness, 

Aiid  sinks  into  my  thi-oat  licr  tiger's  tooth, 

StoaUng  my  breath  of  Hfc,  I  will  confess 

I  love  this  cultured  hell  that  tests  my  youth! 

Her  vigor  flows  like  tides  Into  my  blood, 

Giving  me  strength  erect  against  her  liate. 

Her  bigness  sweeps  my  being  like  a  flood. 

Yet  as  a  rebel  fronts  a  king  in  state, 

I  stand  within  her  waUs  with  not  a  shred 

Of  terror,  maUce,  not  a  word  of  jeer. 

Darkly  I  gaze  into  the  days  ahead. 

And  see  her  might  and  granite  wonders  there, 

Beneath  the  touch  of  Time's  unerring  hand. 

Like  priceless  treasures  sinking  in  the  sand. 

HOME    THOUGHTS 

Oh,  something  just  now  must  be  happening  there! 

That  suddenly  and  quiveringly  here, 

Amid  the  city's  noises,  I  must  think 

Of  mangoes  leaning  o'er  the  river's  brink. 

And  dexterous  Da\de  cUmbing  liigh  above. 

The  gold  fioiits  ebon-speckled  to  remove. 

And  toss  them  quickly  in  the  tangled  mass 

Of  wis- wis  twisted  round  the  guinea  gi-ass; 

And  Cyril  coming  through  the  bramble-track 

A  prize  bunch  of  bananas  on  liis  back ; 

And  Georgie — none  could  ever  dive  like  liim — 

Throwing  his  scanty  clothes  off  for  a  swim; 

And  schoolboys,  from  Bridge-tunnel  going  home, 

Watching  the  waters  downward  dash  and  foam. 

This  is  no  daytime  dream,  there's  something  in  it. 

Oh,  something's  happening  there  this  very  minute! 

OUTCAST 

From  the  dim  regions  whence  my  fathers  came 
My  spirit,  bondaged  by  the  body,  longs. 
Words  felt,  but  never  heard,  my  hps  would  frame; 
My  soul  would  sing  forgotten  jungle  songs. 
I  would  go  back  to  darkness  and  to  peace. 
But  the  gi-eat  western  world  holds  me  in  fee. 
And  I  may  never  hope  for  full  release 
While  to  its  ahen  gods  I  bend  my  knee. 
Sometliing  in  me  is  lost,  forever  lost, 
Some  vital  thing  is  gone  out  of  my  heart, 
And  I  must  walk  the  way  of  life  a  ghost 
Among  the  sons  of  earth,  a  thing  apart; 
For  I  was  born,  far  from  my  native  clime, 
Under  the  white  man's  menace,  out  of  time. 

From  England  comes  a  little  %'oliime. 
"Down  Here  the  Hawthorn,"  in  Avhich  we 
find  a  half-mystical  poem, 

THE  RETURN 

By  Thomas  Moult 

A  sun-sweet  day  in  the  sundown  time 

Where  the  great  hiUs  dip  to  the  dusking  dale, 

And  no  sound  breaking  the  silent  cUmb 
But  a  lonely  wheeUng  cvu-lew's  wail. 

And  the  far  bird's  scream,  and  the  glittering  shine 

Of  a  star  on  the  far  dim  eastern  line 

Bring  back  far  days  and  a  dream  once  mine 
Where  the  great  hiUs  dip  to  the  dale. 

For  the  world-call  came  even  here,  even  here 
Where  the  great  hills  dip  to  the  duskmg  dale, 

And  the  old  road  laughed  at  a  young  heart's  fear 
And  liu"ed  yoimg  feet  to  its  won  ler-trail, 


And  drew  young  eyes  to  the  rosj-  sky.   .   .   . 
.And  the  world  grew  wide  as  the  feet  climbed  high, 
But  the  young  heart's  dream  was  a  dream  gone  by 
With  tlie  liills  dipping  down  to  the  dale. 

0  the  world  was  strange  and  the  years  less  kind 
Than  the  years  with  the  hills  and  the  dusking 

dale 
And  the  dale's  deep  calm  that  none  may  find 

M'liile  the  long  road  lures  and  the  heart  is  hale 
And  now  in  the  chill  of  the  wiki  bird's  scream 

1  Unger  alone  where  the  gloom  is  the  gleam 
Of  a  still,  far  star,  with  a  far,  far  dream 

And  the  liills  dipping  down  to  the  dale. 

How  frequently  the  poets  once  drew 
their  inspiration  from  the  Bible!  To-day, 
a  contributor  to  The  Measure  (NeAV  York), 
treats  a  Scriptural  theme,  and  we  welcome 

THE  SERVANT  OF  THE  PROPHET 

By  Abbie  Huston'  Evans 

I  never  read  the  story  but  I  wonder 

About  that  young  man  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 

The  servant  of  the  prophet,  who  is  nameless. 

— You  know  the  story :  how  the  host  of  SjTia 

Compassed  the  city  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And    how    the    young    man    cried,— "  Alas,    my 

master, 
How  shall  we  do?  " — "  Open  his  eyes,  LordI  "  cried 
The  man  of  Ciod. 

"And  lo,  the  side  of  the  mountain 
Was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
About  Elisha." 

— What  had  dropt  away? 
Did  other  tilings  look  difl'erent  as  the  hill? 
And  did  he,  I  have  wondered,  ever  after. 
Look  with  a  beating  heart  on  a  bare  field, 
Remembering  what  an  empty  ridge  had  held? 

I  ought  to  know :  for  I  myself  have  seen 
The  flaming  chariots  blazing  through  the  pine 
And  scrub  oak;  not  in  chariot  form,  perhaps, 
Because  it  wasn't  chariots  that  I  needed 
To  save  me  at  the  time;  but  I  have  seen 
For  an  instant,  reinforcement,  just  at  hand! 
And  then  the  scrub  oak  shutting  in  again. 
And  the  hot  sunshine  beating  on  the  pine. 

Yes,  ten  to  one,  the  young  man  did  forget, 
Or  like  as  not  e.xplained  it  all  away; 
Yet  sometimes,  in  broad  daylight, — "  What  uas 
that!' 

The  Lyric  West,  edited  and  published 
by  Grace  Atherton  Dennen  in  Los  Angeles, 
brings  us  \\\id.  Western  pictures,  of  which 
two  are  especially  appealing: 

DESERT  SAGE 

By  Edith  Osborne 

!My  feet  ai-e  treading  the  city  streets. 

But  my  heart  is  far  astray. 
Over  the  distant  desert  lulls 

Where  the  sage  grows  cool  and  grey. 
Where  the  scent  of  the  sage  is  keen  and  sweet 

That  fUes  on  the  wind  away. 

I  hear  the  noisex)f  the  busy  Xovra 

And  the  crowds  that  pass  me  by; 
But  my  thoughts  are  away  to  the  distant  hills 

As  wild  birds  homeward  fly. 
I  am  one  with  the  hills  and  the  fragrant  sage, 

The  wind,  and  the  autumn  sky. 

And  ever  the  western  winds  do  blow, 

From  the  Land  of  Yesterday, 
AVhere  the  sUvery  plumes  of  desert  sage 

Fragi'antly  bend  and  sway; 
(Oh,  my  feet  are  treading  the  city  streets — 

But  my  heart  Is  far  away!) 


TUMBLE-WEED   LADIES 

By  Neal  Gallatin 

There  are  no  leaves  out  on  the  plains 
To  dance  when  the  frost  wind  blows 
But  Tumble-Weed  Ladies  all  of  brown 
Wliirl  about  on  their  toes. 

I  know  that  they  dance  out  there  to-night 
With  billowy  capes  blown  wide, 
Tiny  hoods  pulled  over  each  face 
As  they  hurry  side  by  side. 

Out  where  the  wind  plays  little  bells 
For  hundreds  of  flying  feet 
Tumble- Weed  Ladies  in  magic  rings 
Dance  where  the  lost  trails  meet. 

What  happens  when  now  and  then  the 
writer  of  free  verse  returns  to  rhyme  and 
meter?  In  The  Century,  a  particularly 
famous  writer  of  free  ver.se  risks  the  ad- 
venture, and  we  read : 

THE  IMMORTALS 

By  Amy  Lowell 

I  have  read  you  and  read  you,  my  betters, 
Piling  high  on  the  clear,  brown  shelves, 
^Mountain  high,  yoiu'  very  selves 
Disguised  in  a  garb  of  letters. 

I  have  poked  and  pried  beyond, 
Seeking  past  words  for  how  you  did  it, 
Wliile  ray  mind  was  one  tormented  fidget 
Like  a  stone-struck,  shallow  pond. 

I  ha\e  raveled  yoiu'  patterns  out. 

And  matched  them  piece  by  piece  as  they  w t-:e. 

Till  your  hearts  flashed  again  from  the  erstwlule 

blur. 
Did  I  know  then  the  rule  from  the  rout? 

Do  I  know  how  a  flower  comes — 
A  spurt  of  blue  or  a  shoot  of  rose? 
Plant  a  seed  and  watch  while  it  grows. 
Chrysanthemums,  geraniums — 
Let  the  scientists  crack  their  craniums! 

I  know  what  paper  is. 

And  I've  handled  pencils  and  pens  and  ink. 
Does  a  grammar  teach  us  the  way  men  tliink? 
Can  you  narrow  a  man  to  a  synthe,sis? 

Build  him  from  liis  parts  if  you  can. 
Shade  him  to  color  and  cut  liim  to  shape, 
Docket  liis  method;  something  will  escape, 
And,  presto!  where  is  the  man! 

Two  and  two  make  four. 

If  your  two  and  two  ^^"ill  amalgamate, 

But  who  knows  the  way  to  add  moonsliine  to 

paint? 
And  there  we  toucli  the  core. 


Out  of  your  anguish  we  see. 

Out  of  your  mighty  rejoicmg  we  are. 

Yoiu-  burning  has  seared  us  with  a  bleeding  scar; 

We  strive  in  irony. 

You  most  serene  and  dead 

In  your  bright  gardens !     Our  Gethsemane 

Is  planted  with  your  immortality. 

We  walk  -with  feet  of  lead. 

With  leaden  feet  we  move. 
And  still  with  heads  flung  up  and  bared. 
Fools,  in  that  seeing,  yet  we  dared 
To  foUow  you  and  prove. 

Prove  whether  stars  or  ashes. 
That's  the  touchstone,  is  it  not? 
Graven  tablets  or  dry  rot. 
Well,  the  mist  has  sunny  flashes. 


u 


PERSONAL   r   GLIMPSES 


A  WALL  OF  HU>L\MTV  LINING  THE  RUINED  WATEK-FROXT.  ,; 

This  living  wall  extended  for  over  two  miles.     It  was  composed  of  fugitives  in  all  stages  of  misery  and  destitution,  who  made  their  last  stand  be- 
tween the  Turks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  on  the  other.     Many  of  the  refugees,  crazed  by  their  misfortunes,  drowned  themselves. 


SMYRNA  UNDER  THE  GRECO-TURKISH  TERROR 


THE  STREETS  OF  S:MYRXA  are  for  the  most  part  so 
narrow  and  crooked  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  drive 
a  cart  through  them,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood; 
so  the  fire  that  followed  the  Turkish  occupation  had  every 
opportunity  to  make  a  clean  sweep.  The  great  market  citj-  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  a  year  ago  was  inhabited  by  165,000  Turks, 
155,000  Greeks,  35.000  Jews,  25,000  Armenians,  10,000  Itahans, 
3,000  French,  2,000  British, 
and  1.50  Americans,  has,  ac- 
cording to  some  reports,  lost 
between  100,000  and  200.000 
of  its  popidation.  A  good 
deal  of  propaganda,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, is  apt  to  get  into  the 
reports,  and  the  actual  extent 
of  the  misfortune  that  befel 
the  city  is  not  jet  known. 
Stephen  A.  Keuleyan.  an 
Armenian  of  Springfield,  ^Mass- 
achusetts, Avhose  nationality 
might  not  be  e.vpected  to  give 
him  a  bias  in  favor  of  the 
conquering  Turk,  calls  atten- 
tion to  an  instance  of  false 
reports.  According  to  the 
Springfield  Reijuhlicau: 

Mr.  Keuleyan  jjointed  to  a 
statement  in  a  cabled  dispatch 
to  a  big  American  daily  which 
said:  "Soldiers  looted  the 
bazaars  in  Bournabat  and 
Houja  in  the  Armenian  quar- 
ter." There  is  no  Armenian 
quarter  in  Bournabat,  says 
]Mr.  Keuleyan.  who  is  himself 
an  Armenian  and  was  born 
at  Bournabat.  There  are  not 
over  half  a  dozen  Armenian 
families  in  that  sulnirb,  which 
has  a  population  of  about 
2.000,  and    these   families  are 


I'hoto  from  Undemood  &  Ur 

SOUP  POK  SOME  WHO   WEKE  SAVED 

Four   hundred    .'Smyrna    orphans   managed    to   reach    United    States 

Destroyer  Litchfield,  whose  Captain.  .7.  B.  Rhodes,  saw  tliat  they  had 

something  to  eat.  and  later  brought   them   to   Constantinople. 


"widely  scattered.  His  mother  has  Turkish  neighbors  ■with  whom 
she  is  on  good  terms.  Another  fact  that  gives  !Mr.  Keuleyan  con- 
fidence that  his  mother  is  safe  is  that  directly  across  the  street 
from  her  home  are  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity. 

This  Roman  Catholic  mission  has  been  in  Bournabat  for  a 
long  time.  2^Ir.  Keuleyan  himself  Avent  to  school  there  nearly 
50  years  ago,  along  with  Greeks.  Turks,  Italians,  iMussulmans 
and  other  races.     It  treats  all  children  alike  without  regard  to 

race  or  religion.  The  sisters 
are  conspicuous  in  their  garb 
of  blue  goA\-n  and  great  Avhite 
hood.  ZMr.  Keideyan  believes 
that  the  Turks  would  not 
molest  the  mission,  nor  can  he 
see  any  reason  why  they  should 
lie  in  Bournabat  at  all,  it  being 
otit  of  the  Avay. 

In  spite  of  instances  where 
reports  of  the  horror  haAc 
been  exaggerated,  howcAer, 
enough  has  come  through  to 
proAc  that  the  city  of  Smyrna, 
following  tlte  complete  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  Army 
in  a  Avay  Avhich,  according  to 
a  correspondent  of  the  Balti- 
more Sitin,  "probably  is  un- 
])a)-alleled  in  the  history  of 
Axarfare."  has  been  gi\-en  oAcr 
to  misery  equal  to  that  Avhich 
OAcrtook  a  number  of  Russian 
cities  in  the  Great  War.  A 
A  i\  id  story  of  the  approach  of 
the  terror  to  Smyrna  is  told  in 
a  number  of  letters  Avritten  by 
a  re.-:ident  of  the  city  to  a  friend 
in  England,  and  pubhshed  by 
the  London  Times.  The  let- 
ters, beginning  Avith  one  dated 
September  2nd,  run  as  folloAvs: 

"...  We  are  on   the   eve 
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They'll  laugh  good  and  hearty 

At  your  Hallowe'en  party 
If  you  show  a  Jack  o'  Lantern  like  this 

His  jolly  old  face  will  be  known  any  place. 
And  at  winning  the  prize  you  can't  miss! 


JTQMATD 


/ii'likl 


i 


The  Prize  Winner! 

Judged  so  by  millions  of  people  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  "soup"  means  also  —  Campbell's.  Liven 
your  next  dinner  or  luncheon  party  with  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup.  You'll  find  it's  the  spark  that 
sets  the  conversation  going  and  puts  everybody 
in  the  jolly  mood  w^hich  makes  the  party  "go." 

Try  this  Cream  of  Tomato 

Heat  separately  equal  portions  of  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup  and  milk  or  cream.  Be  careful  not  to 
boil.  Add  pinch  of  baking  soda  to  the  hot  soup  and 
stir  into  the  hot  milk  or  cream.  Serve  immediately. 
Many  prefer  to  use  evaporated  milk  for  an  extra  rich, 
thick  Cream  of  Tomato.     A  real  luxury  either  way! 
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^  L  :.  : e rvs  c oo  and  L'n'icn^ 


REFUGEES  TOWED  BACK  BY  A  TURKISH  TUG  FOR  DEPORTATION. 


WMle  Smyrna  was  burning  thousands  of  Greek  and  Armenian  fugitives  took  refuge  on  barges  in  the  harbor.     Some  of  them  are  here  shown 
on  their  way  back  to  the  city,  where,  after  the  men  were  separated  from  the  women,  most  of  them  were  sent  back  into  the  interior. 


of  a  catastrophe  which  has  been  threatening  this  town  for 
months.  The  news  is  definite  that  the  town  of  Ushak  is  in 
flames,  and  that  the  Greek  Army  is  evacuating  the  ^Meander 
Valley  with  Kemal's  Army  following  close  behind.  Trains  are 
still  circulating  on  both  the  Aidin  and  Casabar  railway  lines,  and 
are  coming  into  SmjTna  full. . 

"In  Smj-rna  itself  the  militarj-  police  of  the  stations  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  purlieus  are  packed  with  motor-ambulances 
overflowing  with  Greek  wounded. 

"There  is  just  a  chance  that  the  Turks  may  be  held  at  Mag- 
nesia, but  one  doubts  it.  when  one  recalls  the  splendid  pass-road 
and  the  open  plains  hnng  before  and  behind.  The  Turks  will 
be  in  Smyrna  within  the  week,  and  thej"  will  stay  there — if  they 
want  to. 

"It  is  to  Kemal's  interest,  after  all.  to  safeguard  the  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  values  of  this  country!  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  retreating  Army  deliberately  goes  in  for  making 
things  unpleasant  for  an  advancing  one,  there  will  be  natural 
retaliation  when  the  pursuers  catch  up. 

"September  3. — Two  British  warships  are  reported  to  be 
arri\ing  to-day.  We  shall  either  need  none  at  all  or  we  shall 
need  thirty.  Everj-thing  depends  upon  how  the  Greeks  indicate 
that  the  Turks  shall  beha\  e  when  they  arrive.  They  are  now 
only  six  hours  l>y  train  away. 

"We  have  been  standing  at  the  window  watching  refugee 
trains  come  in  down  the  Casabar  line — five  in  half  an  hour. 
Down  on  the  quay  the  Greek  Army  is  shifting  its  war  material, 
destination  unknown.  They  have  cAidently  made  up  their 
minds  to  save  what  they  can. 

"Such  thrilling  things  happen  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them 
all.  The  last  was  a  telegram  from  the  station-master  at  Odemish 
saying  that  the  Greek  gendarmerie  had  threatened  to  Idll  him, 
and  that  he  had  been  forced  to  start  a  train-load  of  three  thou- 
sand refugees  off  on  the  down  track  without  any  running  orders, 
and  that  another  train  of  military  import  was  due  to  come  up 
along  the  single  line.  The  refugee  train  has  since  been  reported, 
at  intervals,  as  careering  at  top  speed  toward  .Smyrna.  A 
stupendous  crash  seems,  therefore,  quite  inevitable. 

"Six  thousand  refugees  came  along  the  Aidin  line  in  the  night 
and  are  camping  in  the  station.  As  I  write  it  is  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  the  square  below  my  window  is  a  yelling  mass  of 
humanity.  But  it  is  a  cheerful  crowd,  altho  quite  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren were  squeezed  to  death  in  transit.  The  survivors  do  not 
seem  to  mind  a  bit.  One  can  only  conclude  that  they  are  dazed. 
But  this  is  only  the  beginning! 

"September  4. — Aidin  and  Xasili  are  burning,  and  the  Aidin 
Hailway  alone  has  e\'acuated  over  30.000  Greek  \-illagers. 

"The  immediate  danger  to  Smyrna  is  an  imminent  shortage 
of  supplies  and  the  looming  horror  of  disease.  We  are  told  that 
a  hospital  ship  is  on  its  way  to  us — but  what  is  one  ship  toward 
the  provisioning  of  a  nation? 

"S«'ptembir  ."). — The  port  is  open,  and  ships  come  and  go. 
And  we  note  with  satisfaction  a  healthy  proiwrtion  of  fighting 
\essels.  These  look  on  and  take  no  part  in  the  frantic  actiWty 
of  the  rest. 

"The  news  to-day  is  very  bad.  One  of  our  British  officers 
stationed  out  here,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  e.vpedition 
uj)  the  line,  has  told  us  that  he  takes  back  everything  compli- 
mentarj-  he  ever  said  al»out  the  Greeks.  Certainly  the  way  they 
are  liehaxing  in  retreat  seems  to  be  too  horrible  for  words — the 
soldiers,  I  mean;  and  they  are  getting  quite  out  of  hand  in  the 
town.  A  troopship  has  arrived  in  the  harbor  with  steady  Vene- 
zelist  reinforcements  on  board,  who  may  be  landed  to  keep  order. 

"I  live  in  hourly  dread  of  being  ordered  on  to  a  warship. 


"Kemal's  Army  is  drawing  nearer  everj-  hour. 

"September  6. — A  party  of  English  came  in  this  morning 
who  had  started  off  o^'e^  the  pass  to  investigate.  They  got  half- 
way to  [Magnesia  and  were  turned  back  by  5,000  returning 
soldiers  with  200  camel-loads  of  loot. 

"People  come  and  sit  in  our  hall  for  comfort,  and  bring  their 
babies,  saving:  'We  had  to.    It's  k)  awful  just  waiting.' 

"I  went  out.  Anything  more  amazing  than  the  sights  outside. 
I  never  imagined:  the  Army  is  pouring  in  .  .  .  men  black  to  the 
eyes  like  chimney-sweeps,  gaunt,  bedraggled,  no  kick  left  in 
them  .  .  .  horrible  to  see.  They  lie  in  hundreds  round  stations 
and  quays  waiting  their  turn  to  be  embarked  for  Greece. 

"^leanwhile.  squatting  on  the  ground,  dignified,  calm  and 
clean,  are  their  Turkish  prisoners  of  the  past  year  and  a  whole 
host  of  better-class  residents,  culled  from  the  Turkish  quarter  of 
SmjTna.    beturbaned    and    berobed. 

"September  7. — We  had  wondered  considerably,  throughout 
all  this  last  week,  whence  sprang  this  inordinate  panic  among 
the  eh-il  population  of  the  interior.  Flying  soldiers  we  could 
understand,  but  not  these  senselessly  flying  nationals. 

"The  [Metropolitan  of  Sm^Tna  is  trving  to  telegraph  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  last  frantic  hope  of  rousing 
Christianity  versus  [Moslem  sympathies.  But  it's  obvious  that 
even  if  a  whole  fleet  landed  here  now  they  could  not  make  order 
out  of  chaos.  Each  single  one  of  Sm\-rna's  swelling  tens  of  thou- 
sand souls  is  trj-ing  to  go  .  .  .  where  to.  on  what,  wherefore,  they 
don't  know  .  .  .  but  go  they  must,  aud  wiU. 

"Rumor  has  it  that  Kemal's  Army  is  wondrously  equipp>ed 
with  air  and  motor-traffic  ammunition.  Also  that  his  men  are 
paid  in  gold!  But  it  is  rumor  only  .  .  .  just  as.  probably,  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  it  will  be  rumored  that  here,  in  the  opalescent 
setting  of  SmjTna's  hills,  was  once,  before  Kemal  got  to  it,  a 
happy,  thri^ing  town! 

"I  close  this  letter  to  catch  what  will  be  the  last  post  through 
for  many  weeks.  ..." 

Another  first-hand  account  of  the  looting  of  the  city  has  reached 
this  country,  in  the  report  of  the  Captain  of  an  American  ship. 
John  [M.  Walters  of  the  freighter  Winona,  which  was  the  last 
steamship  to  enter  the  port  under  the  Greek  regime.  The 
Winona  rescued  1,243  refugees,  taking  them  to  the  Pirseus, 
where,  incidentally,  starvation  among  the  refugees  is  said  to  be 
nearly  as  imminent  as  in  Sm\Tna.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  report  of  the  Captain's  story: 

"During  the  twenty  hours  the  refugees  were  on  board  the 
ship  there  were  three  births.  "  the  Captain  siiid.  "The  sufferings 
of  the  half-naked  and  famished  men,  women,  and  children  were 
terrible  beyond  words.  The  sight  of  the  entire  water-front  of 
Smyrna  ablaze  on  the  night  of  September  13  was  awe-inspiring. 
The  heat  from  the  blazing  town  was  intense,  but  the  buildings, 
being  dry,  w  ere  quickly  consumed.  Both  hotels,  the  Post-office 
and  the  office  buildings  where  the  American  and  European  firms 
were  housed  were  all  destroyed,  together  with  the  Custom  House 
and  ^■arious  warehouses. 

"  The  Winona  arrived  in  Smyrna  on  September  8  and  remained 
in  the  inner  and  outer  harbors  waiting  to  save  tobacco  belonging 
to  the  American  Toiiacco  Company  until  the  night  of  September 
14.  Finally  we  had  to  leave  without  taking  it  on  board.  It 
went  up  in  the  blaze. 

"  I  stood  near  the  Custom  House  on  the  morning  of  September 
9  and  saw  the  Turkish  advance  column  march  through  the  main 
street  in  an  orderly  manner  and  hoist  the  national  flag.     So  far 
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Hudson    Coach    ^1625 

on  the  Famous  Super-Six   Chassis 


Freifiht 

and 

tax  extra 


Just  What  is  its  Value? 

Important  Thoughts  for  Closed  Car  Buyers 


There  are  two  types  of  closed  cars  that 
sell  under  ^2,000, 

Consider  them  well  before  you  bu}'. 

One  features  its  fancy  body  and  fittings 
with  clock,  trunk,  dome  lights,  vanity 
cases  and  cigar  lighter.  In  open  models 
such  a  car  sells  at  about  '^1,000. 

The  other  type  is  the  Hudson  Coach, 
mounted  on  the  famous  Super-Six  chassis. 
Adore  than  120,000  Super-Sixes  arc  in 
service.  Official  tests  mark  it  one  of  the 
truly  great  automobiles.  P'or  seven  years 
its  sales  have  led  all  fine  cars. 

And  with  its  new  and  improved  Super-Six 
motor  you  get  the  best  Hudson  ever  built. 
It  has  a  smoothness  unknown  to  earlier 
models.  Its  reliability  and  endurance  ex- 
cels even  those  Hudsons  that  have  regis- 
tered more  than  100,000  miles  of  service. 


And  you  will  like  the  Coach. 

It  has  a  sturdy  simplicity.  Essential 
comforts  are  provided.  There  is  nothing 
sluggish  about  its  performance.  It  is 
built  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  service. 
A  trans-continental  tour  or  a  shopping 
trip  can  be  made  with  equal  comfort  and 
securitv. 

Doors  and  windows  stay  snug  fitting. 
Rumbling  noises  are  entirely  absent. 
The  seats  are  low,  comfortable  and  cozily 
arranged.  There  is  ample  space  for 
luggage  and  tools  in  the  locker  at  the 
rear. 

Radiator  shutters  and  motometer  give 
summer  driving  efficiency  without  need 
for  hood  covers  in  winter. 

You  will  be  proud  to  own  a  Hudson 
Coach. 


speedster.  SI 525 


7  Passenger  Phaeton,  SI 57 5         The  Coach,  Si 625 
Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


The  Sedan,  S2295 


SiSO 


HUDSON     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY,     DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 
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as  I  could  learn,  the  regular  troops  under  Keiual  Pasha  beha^'ed 
well.  Ci^'ilians  were  killed  and  women  attacked  by  the  Turkish 
bandits,  who  had  been  li\'inp:  in  the  mountains  since  the  Greeks 
entered  the  country  in  the  Spring  of  1921. 

■'I  was  reliably  informed  that  8,000  Greek  men,  women,  and 
children  and  several  priests  of  high  rank  had  all  been  burned  to 
death  in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  center  of  the  town  on  the  night 
of  the  IMh. 

"On  the  night  of  the  9th  and  the  10th  the  Winona  Avas  moored 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  We  could  hear  the 
shrieks  of  the  wretched  Armenians  and  Greeks  as  they  were 
pursued  and  done  to  death  or  worse  by  the  bandits.  The  Turkish 
soldiers,  I  later  learned,  were  ordered  to  stop  the  slaughter,  but 
could  not  do  much.  The  soldiers  themselves  were  incensed 
against  the  Greeks,  who  had  fired  every  village  in  their  retreat 
toward  SmjTua. 

"I  believe  the  report  that  the  town  was  fired  by  the  refugees 
on  the  13th,  before  leaA-ing.  to 
keep  property  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

"After  hoisting  the  Turkish 
flag  on  all  the  Government 
buildings  on  the  9th,  the  regu- 
lar troops  of  Kemal  Pasha's 
Army  immediately  marched 
away.  At  the  time  the  Turks 
captured  Smyrna,  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  nea  rly  400,000 
refugees  in  the  town. 

"The  Greek  soldiers  fled  be- 
fore the  Turks.  Those  who 
could  not  reach  the  transports 
tore  off  their  insignia  to  avoid 
recognition.  Later,  in  the  har- 
bor of  Piraeus,  soldiers  threw 
their  rifles  overboard  so  that 
the  ci\-ilians  on  shore  would 
not  get  the  firearms." 

Captain  Walters,  adds  The 
Ti/nes  report,  praised  the  con- 
duet-  of  the  American  blue- 
jackets on  the  destroyers  in 
the  harbor  of  Smyrna  in  sav- 
ing the  lialf-crazed  refugees. 
His  own  crew  also  did  good 
Avork. 

Additional  ghmpses  of  the 
disaster  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  diary 
kept  by  the  purser,  Henry  A. 
Lehman,  of  446  Seventy-third 
Street,  Brooklyn,  of  events 
from  the  time  the  Winona 
entered  the  harbor  of  Smyrna  until  she  steamed  away: 

"The  Winona  arrived  at  Smyrna  on  September  S.  The  Greek 
Army  was  retreating  tlirough  the  city.  The  soldi«>rs  were  strag- 
gling along  without  order  or  leadership.  The  waterfront  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  was  piled  high  with  bundles  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes. 

"Hundreds  of  refugees  from  the  interior  were  besieging  the 
steamshi])  offices,  offering  bags  of  drachmas  and  ]>iastres  to  be 
taken  awaj-.  Soldiers  clad  in  scarcely  recognizable  uniforms 
were  standing  in  the  streets  peddling  cigarets  to  the  American 
sailors  to  get  money  to  buy  food. 

"The  heat  was  intense.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  weeks. 
Thick  white  dust  powdered  the  refugees,  adding  to  their  dis- 
ordered appearance. 

"On  the  night  of  September  8  all  vessels  were  ordered  to 
aneiior  about  three  miles  offshore.  Kemal 's  Army  was  near. 
Hundreds  of  terrified  men,  women,  and  cliildren  put  off  in  sailing 
lioats  to  cross  the  bay  to  the  islands,  Avhere  they  Avoiild  be  pro- 
tected by  foreign  Avarships. 

"The  Turkish  Army  entered  the  next  morning,  took  pos.ses- 
sion  and  left,  encamping  on  the  foothills  a  f(»Av  miles  away.  All 
l)usiness  Avas  suspended.  ToAvard  e\ cning  bandits  and  brigands 
entered  Smyrna  and  commenced  killing  and  looting  in  the 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  JeAvish  quarters.  Shrieks  coming  across 
tlie  Avater  made  the  men's  blood  boil  to  think  of  Avhat  Avas  going 
t>n  ashore  in  the  darkness. 

"On  the  night  of  the  11th  an  Armenian  reached  the  Winona, 
I)addling  on  a  plank,  and  told  Ca])fain  Walters  that  Turki.sh 
cixilians  were  killing  and  looting.     On  the  following  afternoon 


I'huto  from  L"ntJerw 


SMYRNA   ORPHANS   AND   A   YANKKK    NURSE. 

Some  of  tlic  sinal!  refugees   found   safe(y  on   American   ships  in  the 

liarhor.     Miss  Sarali  Corning,  of  New  York,  is  sliown  in  the  midst 

of  one  group  of  youngsters  who  got  away. 


the  officers  of  the  Winona,  through  theu*  glasses,  saAv  a  band  of 
Turkish  irregulars  chase  six  Greeks  or  Armenians  down  to  the 
A\-ater.  shooting  as  they  ran.  In  order  to  make  death  sure  the 
Turks  repeatedly  bayoneted  the  bodies. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  Winona  returned  to  the  inner 
harbor,  the  first  merchant  Aessel  to  enter  under  the  neA\-  Turkish 
rule.  All  stores  and  offices  Avere  closed.  Turkish  ciAilians  AAcre 
still  looting  Greek  and  Armenian  places  of  business. 

"About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  September  13  Smyrna 
Avas  fired  m  four  places.  By  eight  o'clock  the  whole  water  front 
Avas  in  flames.  The  A\-ind  carried  the  flames  from  the  Turkish  to  the 
European  quarters  of  the  toA\-n.  The  blaze  Asas  reflected  blood- 
red  on  the  calm  surface  of  the  water  for  more  than  two  miles  out. 
"Shortly  after  eight  the  destroyer  Litchfield  started  to  conAey 
refugees  to  the  Winona.  The  first  lot  were  inmates  of  an  Ameri- 
can orphanage  and  scAeral  American  schools.  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian men  and  Avomen  Avho  had  taken  refuge  in  the  American 

College  had  to  be  left  there. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Avorkers  saw  Tark- 
ish  soldiers  enter  the  building 
and  felt  sure  the  inmates 
were  all  killed. 

"The  next  morning,  Sei>- 
tember  14,  more  refugees  came 
off  in  any  kind  of  craft  that 
Avould  float.  Sailors  from  the 
American  destroyers  formed 
a  cordon  at  the  landing-steps 
by  the  ruins  of  the  Custom 
House  to  keep  the  Turks  froTu 
attacking  the  refugees.  The 
sailors  also  prevented  the 
maddened  people  from  OAer- 
crowding  the  boats.  As  it  was, 
many  of  the  craft  were  swamped 
and  the  occupants  droAvned. 

"At  half -past  four, -when 
there  w'ere  1,243  refugees  on 
the  Winona,  Captain "  A.  J. 
Hepburn.  U.  S.  N.,  the  senior 
naval  officer,  ordered  Captain 
Walters  to  proceed  to  Piraeus. 
The  majority  of  the  refugees 
had  not  tasted  food  or  Avater 
for  more  than  tA\'enty-four 
hours.  Hundreds  were  still 
left  on  the  quay  AAithout  food 
or  water  until  they  were  sup- 
plied by  the  sailors  from  the 
American  warships. 

"The  male  refugees  on  shore 
Avere  stript  of  clothing  doAvn 
to  their  underwear.  Hundreds 
Avere  afloat  on  lighters  in  the 
liarbor  and  AAould  haA-e  died  in 
the  blazing  sun  but  for  Amer- 
ican sailors,  Avho  rowed  from 
one  barge  to  another  a\  itli  pro\  isions  and  AAater." 

FolloA\Tng  the  Greek  occupation  of  the  city,  after  the  World 
War,  100,000  neAAComers,  chiefly  Greeks,  "so  congested  Smyrna 
that  the  American  Consul-General,  George  Horton,  Avrote  in 
Api'il  of  last  year  that  it  Avas  practically  impossible  for  a  new- 
comer to  find  a  room,  and  rents  there  reached  a  New  York  scale,". 
NcAertheless,  according  to  figures  giAen  out  by  the  American 
Consid-Gencral  oA'er  a  A-ear  ago,  there  A\ere  then  10,000  more 
Turks  than  Greeks  in  the  city.  The  Armenian  resident  of 
.Springfield,  ^Massachusetts,  preA-iously  referred  to,  Stephen  A. 
Keuleyan,  testifies,  hoAvcA'^er,  in  the  Springfield  Republican: 

The  Gr(x>k  character  of  Smyrna  is  deeply  rooted.  The  active 
business  life  of  the  city  has  been  carried  on  by  them.  They  liaAe 
been  its  bankers,  exporters,  and  importers,  architects,  electri- 
cians, doctors,  cooks,  domestic  serAauts,  school  teachers,  ship- 
builders and  employees  in  business  houst^s.  The  Turks  for  the 
most  part  assumed  the  duties  of  government  officials,  day 
laborers,  jjorters  and  snuill  retaiUdealers  in  the  Turkish  qiuirters. 

American  steel  ploAvs  and  tractors  made  their  debut  into  the 
country  along  with  American  automobiles  immediately  following 
the  Greek  occupation.  Up  to  that  time,  it  is  said,  only  one 
tractor  plow  had  been  brought  to  Smyrna  since  the  epoch  of  the 
Amazons,  and  that  by  a  Greek  naturalized  American  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  A\as  destroyed  by  the  Turks  and  its 
ruins  continued  to  lie  by  the  side  of  the  road  a  little  distance 
out  of  Sinvrna. 
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Last  Opportunity  to  Enjoy  Four  Months  Away  From  Humdrum 

On  the  first,  largest  and  finest  Cruise  Sliip  ever  to  go  completely  around  the  World 


30,000  Miles 

of 

Tropical  lands,  seas 


Escape  the  rigors  of  northern  winter;  shake  off  all 
routine  and  care,  relax  in  the  wondrous  realm  of 
world  travel  and  make  your  dreams  come  true.  Rest, 
Entertainment,  Invigoration  and  New  Experiences, 


Four  Months  of 

World-wide 

Delights 


WONDER  CRUISE  AROUND 
THE   WHOLE   WORLD 

From  New  York  Nov*  21   or  From   San   Francisco  Dec*  10 


The  American 
Express  Travel 
Department 


Tour  membership 
limited  to  480 
S.  S.  LACONIA 


Circle  the  globe  over  storied  seas  and  picturesque  cities  including  the  Caribbean,  Havana;  Panama 
and  the  Great  Canal;  the  wide  Pacific;  Hawaii  and  Manila;  Japan  and  China;  Indian  Ocean; 
Ceylon,  India;  Suez  Canal,  Africa;  Cairo;  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land;  the  sunny  Mediter- 
ranean and  Italy,  and  the  Trans-Atlantic  voyage  back  home. 

A  vast  colorful  Panorama  of 
Peoples 

unusual    cities 

magnificent 
scenery 


"iV,^ 


O 
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The  masterpiece  of 
all  tours  on  land  or  on  sea 


A  Superb  Steamship — 

"Laconia" 

New  this  year.  21,000  tons. 
Length  624  feet.  Beam  73/^ 
feet.  Depth  45  feet.  Twin 
screw  turbine  oil  burner.  Speed 
17  knots.  Ever)-  known  safety 
device.  Furnishings  up  to  the 
highest  standards  of  convenience 
and  good  taste.  Roomy,  well 
ventilated  staterooms.  Cuisine 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  select 
hotels. 


Shipboard 
Entertainment 

Concerts  by  talented  orchestra. 
Special       lectures.  Frequent 

dances.  Bridge  parties.  Deck 
sports.  Swimming  pool.  Care- 
fully selected  ship's  library. 
Spacious  decks  for  promenading. 
Relaxation  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment, the  ship  being  in  reality 
a  huge  private  yacht.  Pleasant 
social  intercourse  with  a  con- 
genial ship's  company. 


Delightful  Shore 

Excursions 

At  ever)-  port  touched  the  world 
round,  trips  ashore,  bv*  motor 
cars,  carriages,  rickshas,  sedan 
chairs,  special  steamers,  cable 
railways  or  just  rambling  about 
if  )'ou  prefer  at  your  own  sweet 
will.  A  variet)'  of  optional  side 
trips.  A  lost  select  hotels  for 
over  night  stops.  All  trips 
personall)^  escorted  b)^  our 
experts. 


Think  of 
These  Experiences! 

Listen  to  the  tinkle  of  temple 
bells.  Ramble  through  the  ex- 
quisite gardens  of  Japan.  Sail 
down  the  m)'sterious  Xile.  Bathe 
in  the  famous  surf  of  \\  aikiki. 
See  the  picturesque  pageants  of 
India.  Look  behind  the  curtain 
of  the  past  in  Jerusalem.  Sail 
over  the  sunn)'  Mediterranean. 
View  the  historic  treasures  of 
Italy. 


Just  a  Few  Choice  Reservations  ™^  "r"  ifmtd 
Still  Available— Act  Quickly!  stHcth  to 480 per- 

'^^  '  sons.         i  he     lull 

complement  was  secured  recently  but  as  always  with  tours  of  such  magni- 
tude a  few  withdrawals  have  been  necessary  due  to  unpreventable  causes.  This 
enables  us  to  offer  the  privilege  of  obtaining  these  few  remaining  reservations. 
Rooms  now  available  range  from  ^2,700  to  $6,500  per  berth.  Reservations  will 
be  disposed  of  in  the  order  received  by  us.  \\  ire  for  reservations  to  our  main 
office  in  New  York  or  register  your  application  at  our  branch  office  in  your  own 
city  or  town.     On  inquiring,  please  mention  Cruise  W.  C. 

American  Express  Travel  Department 

65    Broadway,    New  York,    or  any  Branch  in  any  City 


Cost  compares  favorably 

with  average  expense 

of  wifitering  at 

home. 

The  total  costs  of  the  berths 

now  obtainable  amounts 

to    an    average    of 

$6 so  a  month 

and    up. 

Rates   include    all    regular 
shore  trips 
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JACK  SCOTT,  BASEBALLS  ''BROKEN  BLOSSOM"  THAT 

"CAME  BACK ' 


The  Hidden  Treasure 
in  Your  Boy 

From  the  day  you  first  saw  him  you  have 
dreamed  dreams  of  a  bright  future  for  that 
son  of  yours,  soon  to  be  a  man.  Often  you 
have  wondered  what  his  bent  in  Hfe  will  be. 
Constantly  hoping,  you  are  perhaps  a  little 
anxious  because  he  does  not  give  a  sign  of 
any  special  interest. 

Buried  deep  in  every  boy  there  is  a  hidden 
talent  waiting  for  some  trick  of  fate,  some 
chance  contact  to  unlock  the  door  of  his 
imagination,  some  spark  to  fire  his  ambi- 
tion. 

The  editors  of  THE  AMERICAN  BOY, 
from  their  long  experience  and  study  of  boy 
nature,  know  that  "Purpose"  is  a  thing 
that  can't  be  forced.  It  must  blossom  of 
itself.  They  know  that,  unawakened,  many 
boys  drift  into  occupations  where  their  best 
never  develops.  They  know  that  nothing  is 
more  p>otent  for  kindling  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  do  in  a  boy  than  realistic 
stories  picturing  fellows  like  himself  who 
find  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  business. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY  stories  and  articles 
are  not  just  contributions  submitted  by  authors 
with  something  to  sell.  They  are  especially 
written  for  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  by  the 
ablest  writers  after  long  discussion  with  the 
AMERICAN   BOY   editorial  staff. 

These  stirring  tales  of  adventure,  daring  and 
successful  accomplishment,  surround  the  dry, 
uninteresting  facts  of  business,  science,  banking, 
manufacturing,  the  merchant  marine,  with  romance 
that  attracts  and  holds  boy  interest.  They  sow 
the  seed  of  desire  to  do  something  surpassingly 
well.  They  teach  the  realities  of  life,  the  hardships 
and  problems  to  be  met  and  overcome,  that  success 
and  advancement  are  only  won  by  self-sacrifice, 
diligence,  high  ideals  of  honor,  clean  thinking  and 
acting. 

Many  and  many  of  THE  AMERICAN  BOY'S 
half  million  loyal  readers  have  gained  from  its 
fascinating  stories  and  authentic  articles,  an  in- 
spiration that  has  opened  their  eyes  to  themselves 
and  their  opportunities. 

Any  boy  can  read  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
with  profit.  Every  boy  between  ten  and  twenty 
needs  it.  Every  boy  wants  it.  No  boy  can  read 
it  without  absorbing  truth  and  understanding  of 
the  world  about  him  and  the  work  that  awaits 
and  needs  him. 

Subscribe  for  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  for  your 
boy.  Buy  it  for  that  other  fellow  you  want  to  help. 
Make  an  investment  in  manhood  that  will  bring 
ever-increasing  returns. 

A  year'*  tubtcription  to  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  coMtt  $2.00.  Single  copies  at  news- 
stands  are  20c.  Subscribe  for  a  year  or 
leave  a  standing  order  at  your  news- 
dealer's. 


mencan 


THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  384  American  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Knclosed  (Ind  $2  00.  for  which  send  The 
AMKRirAN  Bov  for  one  year,  bcginulng  with  the 
current   Kiue,  to 


Name . . 
.Xddrrss. 


TF  any  captious  critic  •wants  to  know  how 
-*■  a  broken  blossom  can  come  back,  he  is 
respectfully  referred  to  the  Xew  York 
sports  writer  who  became  so  excited,  when 
Jack  Scott  won  that  third  crucial  game  for 
the  Giants  in  the  World  Series,  that  he 
mi.xed  his  metaphors.  Other  sports  wTiters 
spoke  of  ]Mr.  Scott  as  "the  problem  who 
became  a  hero"  and  "the  tall  soup-boner 
who  brought  home  the 
bacon."  The  fact  is,  it  ap- 
pears. Mr.  Scott  was  the  one 
smashingly  romantic  figure 
brought  out  by  the  World 
Series  struggle,  and  all  the 
baseball  -wTiters  made  the 
most  of  him.  It  is  related 
how  he  had  "lost  his  pitching 
arm,"  how  he  went  back  to 
his  native  North  Carolina 
and  tried  for  two  years  to 
make  a  U^-ing  by  raising 
melons,  how  he  didn't  make 
enougli  raising  melons  to 
pay  for  his  salt,  and  how  at 
last,  thanks  to  the  astute 
friendliness  of  ]Manager  John 
J.  McGraw  of  the  "Giants." 
he  staged  a  "comeback"  that 
will  long  be  remembered  in 
baseball  history.  Going  back 
to  a  certain  '"bright,  pleasant 
morning  last  Julj',"  the  Xew 
York  Herald  relates  ^Nlr. 
Scott's  story  as  follows: 

A  tall,  angular  individual, 
with  a  raincoat  on  his  arm. 
tho  the  skies  were  cloudless, 
came  to  the  club-house  of  the 
Giants  at  the  Polo  Grounds 
and  meekly  asked  for  John 
]McGraw.  That  raincoat  was 
his  lone  piece  of  baggage,  and 
he  had  just  come  up  from 
Ridgway,  X.  C.  What  did 
the  tall  man  with  the  rain- 
coat want?  Oh.  nothing  much. 
He  just  wanted  permission 
"to  work  out  with  the  boys." 

Three  months  later,  that 
angular  Carolinian  went  out 
before  more  than  37.000  per- 
sons in  the  Brush  Stadium, 
pitched  the  Giants  to  a  star- 
tling triumph  over  the  Yan- 
kees and  took  his  place  among 
the  brightest  luminaries  of 
world  series  history.  The 
man  with  the  raincoat  who 
"just  wanted  to  work  out 
with  the  boys"  was  John  Scott— the  same 
Scott  who  last  April  was  released  uncondi- 
tionally by  Pat  Moran  and  pronounced 
done  forever  with  major  league  baseball — 
tlic  same  Scott  whose  old  soup-bone  had 
been  relegated  to  the  serap-heap. 

Not  since  1909,  when  an  astonishing, 
l)ractically  unkno^vn,  unheralded  young- 
ster by  the  name  of  Babe  Adams  rose  to 
throw  the  Tigers  into  confusion  and  win  a 
world  title  for  the  Pirates,  had  so  much 
drama  been  hurled  into  the  baseball  classic 
as  was  generated  by  the  right  arm  of  the 
Carolinian.  Not  only  did  Scott  give  only 
four  hits,  scattered  over  three  innings,  to 


the  Yankees,  but  he  held  them  scoreless — 
runless  for  only  the  second  time  in  eleven 
world  series  battles  in  two  years.  Art  Nehf 
had  done  that  before  him — in  the  final 
clash  of  1921  against  the  very  same  Waite 
Hoyt  who  was  forced  to  yield  to  Scott 
yesterday. 

Behind  that  spectacular  \-ictor>-  for 
Scott  lies  a  tale  teeming  with  human  in- 
terest— the  story  of  a  courageous  man  who 
would  not  be  downed  by  ad\-ersitv.     The 


<&  Keystone  View  Co. 

PUTTING   HIMSELF  IX  THE  HERO  CLASS. 

Jack  Scott,  pitclier  for  the  New  York  Giants,  proved  that 
"though  a  man  ina.v  bo  down  ho  is  n«vor  oiU,"^thus  furnish- 
insr  iiisi)iralioil  for  sonu>  of  ( ho  host  ba.soball  wrilioK  of  the  yoar. 


victory-  over  the  Yankees  was  the  climatic 
achievement  of  a  steady,  uphill  battle 
against  hard  luck,  gigantic  handicaps, 
things  which  would  ha^•e  di.scouraged  a 
Job.  When  Scott  came  meekly  to  the  door 
of  the  (Hants'  club-house  he  was  broke 
financially.  His  wife,  a  little  daughter,  and 
his  old  father — a  white-haired  septu- 
agenarian who  gloried  in  his  son's  success 
yesterday — were  do-\\n  in  Ridgway,  ho])- 
ing  against  hope. 

Jack  could  not  do  much  -with  his  arm, 
but  he  still  had  great  confidence  in  the 
venerable  soup-bone.  He  felt  that  by 
"working  out  with  the  boys"  for  a  spell 
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at   such  a.  V 

Aug.    2'    ^''^■ 
Minneapolis  ,«^,^%l.nt,    «^'^^-     ^^^i^.ting   autO" 

Teptio"   at   --//ro^roo.   ^a-^^^d  Xarg^  .u:f;^ 
ca^rs.     .^«f  r":'    to    eleven  P^^^^^^   tre  fetng  P-^^ 
.       from   «^S^\rder3   secured^        ^^^^^3    are   c      ^.^^^y 
°5J/rad^r^^tf^feUes%---^/'^conS.a..^-ed. 

-Vn^o-   sfo;  t-      -^    ^^^    „.    K.    .-^^^^ 
Hotn^"° 


-      1922 
p,i     ,    Aug-  .■*• 
Sar.  Francisco,    Cal^^^^^    M,cb. 

ISclc  Uotor  <=;-  ,   congratu. 


eic  Motor  CO.,       ..^^t   congratulate        ^^  ^^^ 
^se    accept   ^-f.^tion  on  ne;  ^^f^^.v^ut.ng 

irr/-e^ever-;%r/ent.e-w^f^      ,.aay. 

F-^f  ^^/sh:l^   ^ravf  crelttd   a  wo^^-f,-    and 
Pn^X^^o^r^lrtdl^ttng^at^.^ 

2  1922- 

,^r  Colo.,  '^'^I^int.  Wi'='^-  .  =.tio  meeting 
-fc^^--^  "„.ion  .eld  --  -rt---^^aeriare 
B-l«^^  Td'   a"^  °°rof£f."tfon.   ^^^f,3t  ever 

;i.r^i^:.-e^;^^iw--^g^to^.^- 

^^^^3r/enteentVavre^P-^-<=^'.  ,.  MACFA^LA^B 


2   1922. 

Boston,  Mas=s^„A"f^i„;, -Mich.  „y  . 

Buic^.  Motor  CO.,  ^^Ilers V^  prospects 

0.r  opening. e%^/,;"ng  witb-  d^f  ^/   Have  nev-^.^ 

Thxs  Pl-°treet  is  ^^-'^^   ^^^  dealers  and  Pf^,^%ars . 
fetn^sr.^   --f:.tt\^ave^.^^ale^^^^^^ 

the  seventeen  y 

•,   1922- 
Aug  -  '-* ' 

San  A-*°X,°'co'""iint,  «^o^-     ^,,,ived  by 

rntrr^s-d  "p-^P-ralfrt   -^^ell   -/^f^a  .ot. 
'tfrrugKout   d-V,    cars    gref  ef    r  3nd  pr-e. 
^^%rsUn,    -chanical    excel         ^      ^      ^^^^ 


2      1922. 
Atlanta,    C^'  • /^^Fli^*'    "'°''-     ,    .ay   yesterday 
t^clc  Motor   Co_^  crowded   all   tta   ,,,ay. 

our   sal-^-Ja^o   ^^U^P^-P^^r  inTo^-tion 
^^a   even^^S        ovmers   and  P„thusxas.»^^  Local 

present   BUI         _^   in   their  ^^        ^  pri  ^^^^ 

a.li^e  unsti"  improve        necatur.rep         vjoolied. 

^ith  I9f  fet  a-^  ^^^'"om  and%nany   "^ttxon  °f    "^'^ 
retail   deale-.^   -^^l^^T^Tic^   <=°f  Ipp^c^-^^" 

r/ur.rsta.a^i--%eat°on.       ^,,,,  ,0.0.  COMP^K. 
flying   star^ 


2      1922- 

«-  ^^^^tor'co.'^ll^-^'   «^=;;;^   ^^  tuesday,    Aug,„„,3 

Buic-k  Motor   V  nidnigl^^   on  2*^^!,ie 

,.o.  opening   t^-:,-3ttndin|rr  thousand  P-Xe^ 

1st,    every   ^-=\ore    than  el e-      dealers    an^^,„ 

«as   occupie^  Buxok   oa      ^.^^^3iy   pr         ^^ 

inspected   ^'Jl^gously   ^*  "\   beauty,    vaiu        ^^^ 


my 

the 


hi 


5ge 


St   I  1^^'^ 


A  few  of  the  telegrams  from  every  section  of  the 

country  expressing  the  universal  approval  of  the 

1923  Buick  Models 
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In  Quest  of 
Better  Lieht 


AIME  ARGAND  gave  the  oil  lamp  a 
J.  V  flue-chimney  in  1782.  That  simple 
act  marked  the  greatest  improvement  in 
lighting  made  in  centuries. 

Argand  was  an  accident.  Great  scientists 
and  inventors  have  usually  been  accidents. 
It  is  nobody's  business  to  discover  and  invent. 
Hence,  research  has  usually  been  haphazard. 

Research  in  electric  lighting  is  now  self- 
perpetuating,  systematic  and  effective.  It  is 
conducted  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  and  Mazda 
Service  acts  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Laboratories  and  authorized 
lamp  manufacturers. 

Because  of  research  and  of  Mazda  Service, 
electric  lighting  is  no  longer  improved  solely 
by  accident.  Research  is  continuous  and  its 
results  are  communicated  by  Mazda  Service. 


1912 


RESEARCH  GLEAMS 

Gleam  8 

Turn  out  two-thirds  of  the 
electric  lights  in  your 
home.  At  once  you  carry 
yourself  back  ten  years. 
For  at  that  time  you  paid 
just  as  much  for  the  re- 
maining light  as  you  now 
pay  for  all  your  light. 
Thus  has  research  throuah 
Mazda  Service  provided 
homes  and  offices  with 
cheaper  and  more  plenti- 
ful light. 


MAZDA 

THE  MARK  OF  A  RESEARCH   SERVICE 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  ^M^- 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Schefiectadyy  N.  Y. 


mm 
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he  could  bring  his  arm  back  to  its  old 
strength. 

"Got  a  place  to  sleep,  Scott?"  ^VIcGraw 
asked  him  that  bright,  pleasant  morning  in 
Julv. 

"Xo." 

"Got  any  money  to  Keep  you  going  at 
the  dinner-table?"  asked  iMcGraw. 

"Xo." 

"Here  you,  Xehf  and  Ryan,  take  this 
fellow  in  with  you  for  a  while,"  called  the 
leader  of  the  Giants  to  a  couple  cf  his 
pitchers  who  lived  together  in  an  apart- 
ment on  West  157th  Street.  "And  here's 
a  little  help  toward  your  three  squares," 
added  iMcGraw.  Fifty  dollars — bread 
cast  upon  the  waters.  And  how  that  fifty 
drew  interest! 

Scott  "worked  out  with  the  boys"  and 
assured  ]McGraw  that  his  arm  was  coming 
back.  ]McGraw,  Jennings,  Burkett — all 
three  watched  him  closely.  The  Giants 
were  in  desperate  need  of  pitchers.  A  doc- 
tor was  called  in  and  Scott's  soup-bone  was 
X-rayed  and  kneaded  for  an  entire  after- 
noon.    The  next  day  came  the  verdict. 

Scott  was  suffering  from  water  in  the 
right  shoulder  socket. 

There  was  some  hope,  but  not  too  much. 
Pitchers  afflicted  with  water  on  the  shoul- 
der or  elbow  hardly  CAer  came  back. 

Did  he  want  to  submit  himself  to  a 
course  of  boiling  out?  "Certainly."  and 
the  Carolinian  started  on  it  at  once.  The 
Giants  went  on  their  second  trip  into  the 
West  and  Scott  was  left  behind  to  work 
with  a  few  rookies  at  the  Polo  Grounds. 
When  the  giants  got  back  Scott  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  on  the  mound  one 
afternoon  as  a  finisher  of  a  lost  game — 
eighth  inning  against  the  Pirates.  The 
Pirates  trounced  the  Giants  hy  10  to  2,  but  in 
his  two  innings  Scott  gave  neither  hit  nor  run. 

Scott  from  RidgAvay  was  on  his  way. 
Soon  ho  made  a  second  appearance.  He 
had  earned  the  right  to  start  a  game — and 
Scott  was  a  winner.  The  old  soup-bone  had 
responded  to  treatment.  Scott  grew  better 
with  every  game  and  earned  himself  a  po- 
sition as  one  of  the  regulars.  When  Phil 
Douglas  "wrote  himself  out  of  the  league  the 
rise  of  Scott  proved  proAidential  for  the 
Giants.  He  won  eight  games  for  them  in 
that  last  desperate  run  down  the  home- 
stretch— a  little  more  than  enough  to  win 
the  pennant  for  the  X'ew  Yorks. 

In  his  World  Series  game  Scott,  with 
enough  money  to  bring  his  family  Xorth  to 
see  dad  work  against  the  Yankees,  had 
what  no  other  comeback  pitcher  ever  had 
before  him — a  remarkable  fast  ball.  S])eed- 
ball  pitchers  who  go  into  the  discard  and 
then  return  coTue  back  with  a  change  of 
pace — ^a  slow  ball,  a  curve  ball — l)ut  Ja<"k 
Scott  beat  a  team  which  ordinarily  mur- 
ders fast-ball  intching  with  a  fjist  l>all. 
The  whole  game  w-as  Scott.  He  made 
the  sluggers  of  the  Yankees  look  foolish. 

Scott  was  hit  hardest  in  the  seventh  in- 
ning, and  he  pitched  his  best  in  that  round, 
too,  which  saw  the  American  Leaguer's 
attack,  such  as  it  was,  rise  to  its  height 
and  then  break  to  stay  broken.  With  one 
gone  those  hits  by  !Meusel  and  Schang 
folloAved  in  quick  succession.  The  Schang 
drive  sent  Bob  to  third.  Two  on,  one  out, 
and  Scott  apparently  tired  and  gone. 

Elmer  Smith,  hero  of  the  1920  world 
series  for  the  Clevelands,  whose  great 
home- run  with  bases  full  killed  off  the 
Dodgers,  then  was  rushed  into  the  breach 
to  hit  for  Ward.     The  left-handed  smiter 


stept  to  tho  plate  and  John  Scott  called  a 
recess.  There  was  a  consultation  among 
the  pitchers,  Earl  Smith  and  Jianerofl. 
Then  Hughey  Jennings  came  out  and  had 
a  short  talk  with  Scott. 

The  big  pitcher  nodded  his  head  and 
smiled.  The  first  one  was  right  over  the 
heart  of  the  plate — a  strike.  Then  came 
three  balls  in  succession.  Wide  curves,  low 
curves,  fast  ones,  hopping  ones — and 
Elmer  would  not  bite.  Another  fast  hall 
— how  it  zipped  and  sizzled — and  Elmer 
struck  the  ambient.  Three  balls,  two 
strikes — and  Meusel  darting  up  and  back 
off  third.  The  Yankee  rooters  were  howl- 
ing and  shouting — beseeching  as  they  had 
not  beseeched  this  week. 

Scott  faced  the  biggest  moment  of  the 
day — and  he  triumphed.  He  shot  a  fast 
ball  on  the  outside — Smith  took  a  terrific 
swing — and  missed  by  a  foot !  The  menace 
had  fanned  himself  out  of  the  picture! 
Then  Deacon  Scott  grounded  himself  out  of 
'he  scenario  by  way  of  Bancroft.  The  one  big 
chance  of  the  Yankees  had  come  and  gone. 

Scott  radiated  confidence  before  the 
game  was  started.  "I  feel  that  luck  is 
going  to  be  vnth.  me  if  I  get  a  chance  to- 
day," he  said  as  he  tossed  a  ball  around 
half  an  hour  before  game  time.  "I  sure 
could  stand  some  luck,"  he  added,  with  his 
Carohna  drawl. 

"Last  fall  when  I  came  back  from  Bos- 
ton I  got  in  my  tobacco  crop,  drove  two 
mules  eighteen  miles  to  market,  expected 
about  $800,  and  was  lucky  to  sell  for  $32. 
Hard  luck  was  running  at  me.  When  I 
got  home  I  was  told  that  the  granary 
where  I  stored  some  corn  had  burned  down. 
No  insiu-anee.  Then  I  reported  to  the  Reds 
at  the  spring  training  camp  and  found  that 
my  arm  was  gone.     Hard  luck  sure  had  me. 

"To-dav  I  say,  Hard  Luck,  get  off  my 
back!"      '    

HOW  A  NEGRO  FEELS  WHEN  CHASED 
BY  A  MOB 

NEGROES  who  are  the  objects  of 
white  vengeance,  or  mere  brutality, 
seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  own  feehngs  in  the  matter,  and  even 
when  the  opportunity  is  given,  the  ability 
is  generally  lacking.  It  happened,  how- 
ever^  that  a  Negro  university  student  was 
mixed  up  in  the  anti-negro  demonstrations 
in  Chicago,  in  1920,  and  he  had  both  the 
ability  and  opportunity  to  give  his  ^-iew  of 
the  affair.  He  was  chased  and  hunted  for 
five  hours  and  a  half  in  an  unfriendly 
neighborhood,  -with  a  prospect  of  injury 
or  death  if  captured,  and  he  recounts  his 
experiences  in  a  study  of  "Race  Relations 
and  a  Race  Riot,"  entitled  "The  negro  in 
Chicago,"  prepared  by  The  Chicago  Com- 
mission on  Race  Relations,  and  issued  bj' 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  While  at 
work  in  a  plant  just  outside  Chicago,  the 
negro  student,  who  tells  his  story,  became 
ill  and  was  forced  to  leave  early.  L'naware 
that  a  riot  was  in  progress,  he  left  a  street 
car  to  transfer  in  a  hostile  neighborhood. 
As  he  neared  the  corner  one  of  a  group  of 
about  twenty  young  white  men  yelled: 
"There's  a  nigger!  Let's  get  him!"  He 
boarded  a  car  to  escape  them.  They 
pulled  the  troUey  off  the  wire  to  stop  the 
car,  and  started  inside  after  him.  His 
story  follows: 

The   motorman  opened   the  door,   and 
before  they  knew  it  1  jumped  out  and  ran 
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PITCAIRN 

Water 
Spar 


Varnish 


\A/ATERPROOF 
ort^SOLEPROOF 


This  test  is  proof 
positive  that  water 
will  not  turn  this 
varnish  white — or  in 
any  way  injure  the 
coated   surface. 


Will  your  floors 
stand  punishment? 

IT  all  depends  on  the  varnish.    Ordinary  varnish  quickly  loses 
its  luster.    Water  turns  it  white.     Hot  liquids  make  it  peel. 
Heavy  heels  mar  its  beauty. 

But  Pitcairn  Waterspar  Varnish  has  a  degree  of  hardihood 
that  makes  it  practically  immune  from  the  damage  that  results 
from  household  accidents.  It  is  absolutely  waterproof.  It  never 
turns  ^vhite.  (Witness  the  aquarium  test  illustrated  above.)  It 
doesn't  peel.  It  stands  up  under  scuffing  that  would  mean 
refinishing  floors  with  ordinary  varnish. 

These  are  reasons  why  Waterspar  is  so  satisfactory — not  only 
for  floors,  but  for  furniture  and  w^oodwork,  either  indoors  or 
outside  the  house. 

In  addition  to  the  transparent  Waterspar,  there  is  also  Water- 
spar Colored  Varnish  and  Enamel,  formerly  known  as  Sole- 
Proof.  With  this  high-grade,  durable  finish  you  can  enhance 
•the  appearance  of  any  room.  Eighteen  attractive  colors.  It, 
too,  is  waterproof — an  advantage  which  is  practically  unique 
in  colored  varnishes. 

Pitcairn  Waterspar  Varnishes  are  numbered  among  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company's  products — each  noted  for 
high  quality  and  perfect  service.  Among  these  products  you 
can  find  something  to  meet  any  requirement  you  may  have  for 
glass,  paint  or  varnish.  Handled  by  quality  dealers  everywhere. 

Don't  forget  that  a  good  brush  is  as  essential  as  good  varnish. 
Write  for  "Proof"  Booklet 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 


Glass 

Paint  and  Varnish  Factories 


Manufacturers 


Paint 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Newark,  NJ* 
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no  winter 

this  winter 

I 


mail 


You  and  your  fam- 
ily should  spend 
this  winter  out-of- 
doors  in  California 


There  are  excellent  schools 
for  the  children  and  golf  links 
galore  for  you. 

Then— for  the  week-end— 
motoring  over  perfect  high- 
ways, along  the  base  of  green- 
clad  mountains  and  by  the  sea. 

There  are  luxurious  resort 
hotels  and  cozy  inns,  or,  rent 
a  bungalow  and  enjoy  your 
own  rose  garden. 

The  Santa  Fe  operates  four  daily 
trains  to  California.  One  of  them  — 
the  California  Limited — is  exclusive- 
ly for  first-class  travel  and  Fred 
Harvey  serves  all  the  meals  "all 
the  way." 

Spick-and-span  new  steel  equip- 
ment on  the  California  Limited. 

There  are  Pullmans  via  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  to  Los  An- 
geles, on  both  the  California  Lim- 
ited and  the  Missionary.  We  will 
arrange  your  Pullman  reservations 
so  you  can  stay  at  the  Canyon  any 
number  of  days  and  be  assured  of 
your  space  when  resuming  journey. 

Why  not  visit  Southern  Arizona, 
going  or  returning?  It  is  delightful 
at  Castle  Hot  Springs,  Ingleside 
and  Chandler. 


Hawaii  afterwards 


.Vlr.  W.  J.  BLACK 

Pass.  Traf.  Mer..  Santa  Fe  Svstem  Lines 
1117  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
Please  mail  to  me  following  Santa  Fe  booklets; 
California  Picture  Book 
Grand  Canyon  Outings 
Also  details  as  to  cost  of  trip. 
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up  Fifty-first  Street  as  fast  as  my  feet 
could  carTA"  me.  Gaining  about  thirty 
yards  on  them  was  a  decided  advantage, 
for  one  of  them  saw  me,  and  with  the  shout : 
"There  he  goes!"  the  gang  started  after 
me.  One,  two,  three,  blocks  went  past 
in  rapid  succession.  They  came  on  shout- 
ing, "Stop  him!  Stop  him!"  I  ran  on  the 
sidewalk  and  some  one  tried  to  trip  me, 
but  fortunately  I  anticipated  his  intentions 
and  jumped  into  the  road.  As  I  neared 
the  ne.Yt  street  intersection,  a  huskj',  fair- 
haired  fellow  weighing  about  180  pounds 
came  lunging  at  me.  I  ha^e  never  thought 
so  quickly  in  all  my  life  as  then,  I  believe. 
Three  things  flashed  into  my  mind — to 
stop  suddenly  and  let  him  pass  me.  and 
then  go  on;  to  tr\^  to  trip  him  by  dropping 
in  front  of  him;  or  to  keep  running  and 
give  him  a  good  football  straight  arm. 
The  first  two  I  figured  would  stop  me, 
and  the  gang  would  be  that  much  nearer, 
so  I  decided  to  rely  on  the  last.  These 
thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind  as 
I  ran  about  ten  steps.  As  we  came  to- 
gether,  I  left  my  feet,  and  putting  all  my 
weight  and  strength  into  a  lunge,  shot  my 
right  hand  at  his  chin.  It  landed  squarely, 
and  by  a  half-turn  the  fair-haired  would-be 
tackl?r  went  flying  to  the  road  on  liis  face. 

That  was  some  satisfaction,  but  it  took 
a  lot  of  my  strength,  for  by  this  time  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  weak.  But  determina- 
tion kept  me  at  it,  and  I  ran  on.  Then 
I  came  to  a  comer  where  a  drug-store  was 
open  and  a  woman  standing  outside.  I 
slowed  down  and  asked  her  to  let  me  go  in 
there,  that  a  gang  was  chasing  me;  but  she 
said  I  would  not  be  safe  there,  so  I  turned 
off  Fifty-first  Street  and  ran  down  the  side 
street.  Here  the  road  had  been  freshlj' 
oiled  and  I  nearly  took  a  "header"  as 
I  stept  in  the  first  pool,  but  fortunately 
no  accident  happened.  ^ly  strength  was 
fast  failing;  the  suggestion  came  into  my 
mind  to  stop  and  give  up  or  try  to  fight  it 
out  ■with  the  two  or  three  who  were  still 
chasing  me,  but  this  would  never  do,  as  the 
odds  were  too  great,  so  I  kept  on.  ^ly  legs 
began  to  wobble,  my  breath  came  harder, 
and  my  heart  seemed  to  be  jwunding  like 
a  big  pump,  while  the  man  nearest  me 
began  to  creep  up  on  me.  It  was  then 
that  an  old  athletic  maxim  came  into  my 
mind — "He's  feeling  as  tired  as  you." 
Besides,  I  thought,  perhaps  he  smokes  and 
boozes,  and  his  -n-ind  is  worse  than  mine. 
Often  in  the  last  hundred  yards  of  a  quar- 
ter-mile ■  that  thought  of  my  opponent's 
condition  had  brought  forth  the  last  efforts 
necessary  for  the  final  spurt.  There  was 
more  than  a  medal  at  stake  this  time,  so 
I  stuck,  and  in  a  few  strides  more  they 
gave  up  the  chase.  One  lilock  further  on, 
when  I  had  made  sure  that  no  one  was 
followng  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
I  slowed  down  to  a  walk  and  regained  my 
breath.  Soon  I  found  myself  on  Forty- 
si.\th  Street  just  west  of  Halsted  where  the 
street  is  blind,  so  I  climbed  up  on  the  rail- 
road tracks  and  walked  along  them.  But 
I  imagined  that  in  crossing  a  lighted  street 
I  could  be  seen  from  below  and  got  down 
off  the  tracks,  intending  to  cross  a  field 
and  take  a  chance  on  the  street.  But  this 
had  to  be  abandoned,  for  as  I  looked  over 
the  prospect  from  the  shadow  of  a  fence 
I  saw  an  automobile  held  up  at  the  point 
of  a  revolver  in  the  hands  of  one  member 
of  a  gang  while  they  searched  the  car, 
apparently  looking  for  colored  men. 

This  is  no  place  for  a  minister's  son, 


LIQUID 

REPAIRS  LEAKS 

IN  AUTO  RADIATORS 

CRACKED  CYLINDERS 

WATER-JACKETS 

Hi^.u-r^-™  BOILERS  '-h':^^ 


Tbe  D.  S.  Gaveminenl.   General     Eieclric  C«.    Sludard  Oil  C», 
American  Telegraph  Co.,    etc,  have  Bsed  il  for  years 


"X"  RADIATOR  UQUID 
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At  Service  Station*.  Cu-aces.  Repair 
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Xliauid 

Repairs  leaky  radiators- 
cracked  cylinders  and  water  jackets 


r-FLORIDAn 

Fruitland  Park  land  owners,  not  land  men, 
desiring  new  settlers,  oflfer  you  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  orange  groves  in  this  lake- jewelled 
highland  section  for  only  $140  an  acre.  Those 
in  earnest  write  for  book  of  actual  photos  and 
easy  payment  plan.  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
Room  103  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


I MVF  MTOI?  Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
ll'^l  V  i:*!^  1  V/rVO  ^^ite  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOL'R  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patontaMe  nature- 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATF1MTQ  BOOKLET  FREE 

/\  I  Lll  1  O  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS    PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patr'it  Lawyer.  i2i  F  S»,  Waskinjlon.  D.  C 
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ASK  for  Horlicks 
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Safe 
Milk 

For  Infants, 

Invalids    & 

Chi'dren 

TheOriginalFood-Drink  fcrAllAges.  Quick 
Lunch  at  Home,  Office  &  Fountains.  Rich 
Milk,  Malted  Grain  Extract  in  Powder  fis 
Tablet   forms.     Nourishing — No    cx)oking. 

t@°  Avoid  imitations  &  Substitutes 
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T  (hougfht,  and  crept  back  behind  a  fence 
and  lay  down  aniono:  some  weeds.  Lyins' 
there  as  quietly  as  could  be  I  reflected  on 
liow  close  I  had  come  to  a  severe  beating 
or  the  possible  loss  of  my  life.  Fear,  which 
had  caused  me  to  run,  now  gsxve  place  to 
anger,  and  a  desire  to  fight,  if  I  could  fight 
with  a  square  deal.  But  reason  showed 
me  such  would  be  folly  and  wo\ild  only 
lead  to  reprisals  and  some  other  innocent 
indiAndual  getting  a  licking  on  my  account. 
I  knew  all  "Ragen's"  were  not  rowdies, 
for  I  had  met  some  who  were  pretty  decent 
fellows,  but  some  others — ye  gods! 

My  problem  was  to  get  home  and  to 
avoid  meeting  hostile  elements.  Tempo- 
rarily I  was  safe  in  hiding,  bnt  I  could  not 
stay  there  after  daybreak.  So  I  decided  to 
wait  a  couple  of  hours  and  then  try  to  pass 
through  "No  Man's  Land" — Halsted  to 
Wentworth. 

Then  the  injustice  of  the  whole  thing 
overwhelmed  me — emotions  ran  riot.  Had 
the  ten  months  I  spent  in  France  been  all 
in  vain?  Were  those  little  white  crosses 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  those  dark-skinned 
boys  lying  in  Flanders  fields  for  naught? 
Was  democracy  mereh'  a  hollow  sentiment? 
What  had  I  done  to  deserve  such  treat- 
ment? I  lay  there  experiencing  all  the 
emotions  I  imagined  the  innocent  victim 
of  a  Southern  mob  must  feel  when  being 
hunted  for  some  supposed  crime.  Was  this 
what  I  had  given  up  my  Canadian  citizen- 
ship for,  to  become  an  American  citizen 
and  soldier?  Was  the  risk  of  life  in  a  coun- 
try where  such  hatred  existed  worth  while? 
Must  a  negro  always  suffer  merely  because 
of  the  color  of  his  skin?  "  There's  a  nigger; 
let's  get  him!"  Those  words  rang  in  my 
ears — I  shall  never  forget  them. 


ITALY'S    WAR    BETWEEN     THE    ''RED 
UNIONS"  AND  FIGHTING  FASCISTI 

AINIONG  the  wars  that  continue  to  A-ex 
-  the  globe,  a  Eiu'opean  observer  points 
out,  is  the  small  but  livelj^  one  which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  between  two 
Italian  factions.  There  have  been  battles, 
captures  of  cities,  strikes,  street-fighting, 
changes  of  Ministers,  boycotts,  murders, 
incendiarism,  "and  what  not,"  as  the 
observer  remarks,  "until  the  innocent 
bystander  has  got  dizzy  watching  the  per- 
formance." At  present  the  conservative 
faction  has  the  upper  hand,  but  the  war  is 
by  no  means  over — at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  the  faction  which  is  temporarily  the 
under  dog,  it  is  just  beginning.  The  world 
in  general  has  some  difficulty  in  inaking  out 
what  all  the  shooting  is  for,  and  for  their 
benefit  the  anonj-mous  observer  gives  a 
brief  history  of  the  war  and  brings  it  up  to 
date,  in  the  following  resume  in  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun: 

Socialism  has  always  had  a  strong  hold  in 
the  Italian  kingdom.  This  was  one  of  the 
causes  Avhich  delayed  the  entrance  of  Italy 
into  the  World  War.  When  Italy  finally 
cast  in  her  lot  -mth.  the  Allies,  in  1915,  her 
fighting  men  went  to  the  front  and  the 
Socialists  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "dig  themselves  in"  and  to 
strengthen  their  organization  at  home.  The 
general  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  after  the 
Armistice  gave  them  still  further  means  of 
extending  their  influence,  and  the  soldiers 
when  the}'  came  to  be  demobilized  found 
that  they  had  been  fighting  to  "make  Italy 
<t  safe  place  for  Socialists  to  strike  in." 

It  was  a  dangerous  situation,  especiallj' 


a 


The  dinner  was 


a  great  success! 


)) 


THE  "Little  Schoolmaster"  of  Printers'  Ink  re- 
cently traveled  from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis  via 
the  Big  Four  Route  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  trip  he  wrote  for  his  journal: 


The  Schoolmaster  and  a  St.  Louis 
advertising  agent  whom  he  met  on  the 
train  went  into  the  smoking  compart- 
ment of  the  parlor  car.  Here  they 
encountered  the  dining  car  steward, 
who  informed  them  that  his  car  had 
a  buffet  section '  'where  you  gentlemen 
can  sit  and  smoke  much  more  com- 
fortably than  in  here."  He  remarked 
also  that  dinner  would  be  ready  very 
soon  and  that  the  bill  of  fare  would 
prove  interesting.  He  said  he  had 
personally  bought  some  good  tender- 
loin steaks  that  afternoon  in  Chicago 
and  would  be  disappointed  indeed 
if  they  did  not  come  up  to  specifi- 
cations. 

Later,  while  the  Schoolmaster  and 
his  friend  were  at  dinner,  the  conductor 
came  along  for  the  tickets. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  hope  you 
are  enjoying  your  dinner  and  your 
ride.  We  are  trying  to  make  riding  on 
this  train  comfortable  and  pleasant 
for  our  passengers,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  everything  will  please  you." 

The  ticket  taking,  seemingly,  was  a 
mere  incident.  The  conductor  gave 
the  impression  that  his  call  at  the 
dining  table  was  merely  to  make  sure 


of  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  his 
"guests." 

Previously  the  waiter  had  told  the 
gentlemen  about  a  special  dinner 
that  had  been  prepared.  Fried  chicken 
was  the  leader  on  the  menu,  but  steak 
could  be  substituted.  Steaks  were 
ordered,  and  after  about  two  pieces 
had  been  eaten,  up  came  the  steward 
with  a  solicitous  inquiry  about  its 
quality.  Being  reassured  on  that 
point,  he  declared  he  would  be  much 
mortified  if  anybody  in  his  car  should 
have  to  eat  a  steak  that  was  not  good. 
He  always  insisted  on  having  the  best 
and  so  he  did  the  buying  himself. 

The  dinner  was  a  great  success  and 
the  price  was  so  moderate  as  to  be 
agreeable  indeed  to  one  used  to  eating 
in  Chicago  restaurants. 

Later  in  the  evening  along  came  the 
porter  with  a  polite  inquiry  as  to 
whether  everything  was  all  nght  and 
if  he  could  be  of  service. 

The  whole  experience  was  so 
unusual  that  the  Schoolmaster  would 
not  have  been  a  bit  surprised  on 
arriving  at  Indianapolis  to  have  had 
the  conductor  shake  hands  with  him 
and  bid  him  good-night. 


To  merit  such  commendation  from  every  passenger  and 
shipper — by  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of  railroad 
service — is  the  aim  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &- ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -PrTTSBURGH  &L\KS.  ERIE 

KANAWHA.  S^MICHIGAN  -  TOLEDO  &  OHIO  CENTRAL  -  AND  THE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL-  AND  -  SUBSIDIARY    LINES 
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(SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


Every  Day, 

EvcrvUnprotedcd  Roof 

Deteriorates 

especially  in  the  approaching  cold  wet 
months.  Soon  leaks  occur — ceilings  crack 
and  fall,  finally  come  big  re-roofing  bills. 
And  yet  many  tolerate  leaky  roofs,  as 
if  roof  trouble  and  expense  could  not 
be  avoided. 

Make  your  roofs  leakproof  with  a  coating 
of  Storm  tight  and  you  can  forget  them  for 
years.    Every  drop  spreads  protection. 

Stormtight  prevents  leaks  from  starting — 
it  stops  leaks  after  they  have  started. 
It  is  the  National  Roof  Protector  and 
should  never  be  confused  with  cheap, 
unsatisfactory  substitutes. 

Sformii^lif 


FOR  USE  ON  ANY  ROOF  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


a  heavy  liquid,  is  far  superior  to  thin, 
short-lived  roof  paints  for  coating  good 
roofs  which  need  protection  to  keep  them 
good.  It  should  also  be  applied  over  old, 
leaky,  apparently  worthless  roofs  for  it 
will  make  them  as  good  as  new  and  save  the 
great  cost  of  re-roofing.  Anyone  can  brush 
on  Stormtight.  For  houses,  factories, 
bams,  garages,  outbuildings,  etc.,  on  com- 
position, tin,  canvas  and  gravel  roofs. 
Furnished  in  black,  nnaroon,  light  red 
and  green. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  as  yet  sell 
Stormtight,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

114  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

^^~  Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to  us  ^^— 
L.  Sonnebom  Sons,  Inr.,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  booklet,  "Leakproof  Roofs." 
containing  raluable  roof  information  and 
testimonials. 

Signed  

.Address 


,  SONNEBORN 
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Clark's  Roood  the  World  and  Mediterranean  Cruises 

Jan.  22nd  and  Feb.  3rd,    1923;   120  days  Siooo  up; 
6s  days  $600  up.    Write   for  programs. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  401   Times   Building,  New  York 

INVEX'i'OKS  shouid  write  for 
Free  C.uide  Books  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion.  Send  model  ir  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinio:.    ■!  its  i  atentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS   &  CO. 
T59    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS. 


tOBSTCR 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  SEA  TO  YOU 

N<'t  Jost  the  *«t-.rr  k.n.l'-  but  hitr.  crisp,  whotr  rUw 
■nd  body  pieces  of  nolid  meai  with  a  distinctive 
r1eep-»ea  flmror.  The  choirejit  Iob«teni  frenh  from 
li*»t*r  pota— perfectly  packed  in  m  scientific  way. 
They  reach  rou  with  a  fresh  smack  of  th*-  sea  still 
Id  them.  All  sold  on  a  plan  of  absolute  satisfaction 
or  muney  back. 

Write  for  our  new  Free  Sea-Fo<Mi  Cook  Book  con- 
taining recipes  for  all  oar  fish  aUo  detailed  pric* 
list.    No  obligation.    Mail  postcard  or  letter  today! 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  COMPANY 
810  Central   Wharf  Clouceiler,   Mast. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


iu  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  around  Bo- 
logna, ^lantua,  Milan  and  Fcrrara.  The 
"Ted"  labor  unions  not  only  controlled 
the  factory  workers  btit  they  also  controlled 
the  agricultural  laborers.  In  that  part  of 
the  country  there  are  many  large  estates. 
The  Socialist  unions  undertook  to  put  the 
large  land-owners  out  of  business  by  de- 
claring strikes.  Crops  were  lost  for  want 
of  gathering.  In  some  districts  chateaux 
were  seized  by  the  Communists  and  the 
owners  driven  out.  Socialist  unions  staked 
out  claims  on  prixate  property,  marking 
the  boundaries  with  the  red  flag,  and 
proceeded  to  culti^'ate  the  land  for  their 
o'mi  profit  on  a  cooperative  plan. 

A  similar  Communistic  movement  took 
place  among  the  unions  of  factor^-  workers 
in  Aarious  parts  of  Italy.  Workmen  invaded 
the  plants  and  appropriated  them  for  their 
OAvu  uses.  The  red  flag  was  much  in  e^'i- 
dence  ever^nvhere,  and  sometimes  it  bore 
the  Bolshe^-ist  sj-mbol  of  the  "Scythe  and 
Hammer."  Socialist  deputations  were  sent 
to  ^Moscow  to  consult  with  Lenin,  who 
gave  them  his  blessing  and  advice. 

These  uprisings  met  with  only  a  feeble 
resistance  from  the  Italian  Government. 
Local  officials  were,  in  many  cases.  Social- 
ists who  looked  on  with  sympathy  and 
approAal.  The  central  authorities  at  Rome 
were  paralyzed  bj-  the  powerful  Socialist 
bloc  in  Parliament,  and  the  conservative 
element,  both  in  Parliament  and  through- 
out the  country,  was  too  much  divided  to 
put  up  a  strong  resistance.  For  a  while  it 
seemed  that  a  Communistic  minority 
would  subdue  the  Italian  nation,  as  their 
feUows  had  done  in  Russia. 

It  was  then  that  Benito  ^Mussolini  came 
to  the  front  and  organized  resistance  to  the 
red  wave.  AIussoLini,  who  is  now  about  38 
years  old,  had  been  himself  a  Socialist 
and  editor  of  Avanti.  the  leading  Socialist 
newspaper,  but,  finding  himself  unable  to 
swallow  the  pacifist  doctrines  of  his  com- 
rades, he  had  resigned  the  editorship  and 
had  entered  the  war  as  a  private  in  the 
ranks. 

In  the  crisis  which  confronted  his  coun- 
try after  demobilization.  ^Mussolini  organ- 
ized a  band  of  young  Italians — chiefly  e.x- 
ser\-ice  men — ^and  met  the  "red  peril" 
\s-ith  armed  resistance.  His  organization 
assumed  the  name  of  "Fasci  di  Com- 
battimento"  and  its  members  were  known 
as  "Fascisti."  "Fasci  di  Combattimento," 
being  interpreted,  means  "Fasces  of  Com- 
bat." If  you  have  a  dime  of  recent  mintage 
(which  is  always  supposable  even  in  these 
hard  times),  you  will  find  on  the  back  of  it  a 
representation  of  the  "Fasces" — a  bundle 
of  rods  surrounding  an  ax  and  bound  firmly 
together  by  a  band.  It  is  the  old  emblem 
which  was  borne  before  the  rulers  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Empire — a  symbol  of 
authority,  of  power,  of  justice,  and  of  union. 

Mussolini's  Fascisti  proceeded  to  put 
into  execution  the  ideals  indicated  by  their 
chosen  sjTnbol.  They  stuck  together,  they 
administered  justice  according  to  their  own 
views,  and  they  exerted  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  their  courage,  by  their 
pistols,  club.^.  and  hand  grenades,  and  by 
their  military-  training  at  the  front.  They 
drove  the  Communists  out  of  factories  and 
restored  the  plants  to  their  owners.  They 
broke  the  power  of  the  agrarian  trades 
unions  and  liberated  thousands  of  farm- 
hands from  Socialistic  control.  They  in- 
timidated Communistic  Mayors  and  local 
Councils.     Thej-  broke  "political  strikes." 


LUNKEN-WINDOWS 

— in  your  home  are  not  equalled  by 
any  other  single  t>pe  of  window  on  the 
market,  and  will  add  a  touch  of  beaut>-, 
comfort  and  convenience  that  will  dis- 
tinguish yours  from  any  other  home. 

LUNKEN  advantages  are  many — 

Double  hung  simplicity.  Axiy  degree  of  ventilation. 
Rewirable,  double  sliding  rust-proof  metal  frame, 
copper  cloth  fly  screens  cover  the  full  opening  and 
disappear  at  a  touch  into  the  window  head. 
Both  sides  of  the  sash  easily  cleaned  from  in- 
side the  roocn.  Zero  tight 
when  closed  due  to  efficient 
copper  weather  -  stripping  — 
Investigate  Lunken  Windows 
before  you  build.    Write  today- 


Residence  Mr.  E.  R.  XK'eise,  Bridgefille,  Pa. 

THE  LUNKEN   WINDOW  CO. 


4911  Cherry-  Street, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


INVEST  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
AND  MAKE  IT  PAY 

A  new  field  is  open  to  men 
and  women  who  want  to 
make  their  spare  time  yield  a 
profit.  We  need  a  Special 
Representative  in  each  com- 
munity to  take  care  of  renew- 
als and  obtain  new  subscrip- 
tion orders  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  Others  are  now  earn- 
ing  $100  and  more  a  month. 

SATISFY  YOURSELF 

That  what  others  have  done 
you  can  do.  Your  only  in- 
vestment will  be  your  time.  We 
will  teach  you  how  to  make  good 
and  pay  you  well  while  learning. 
Write  TO-DAY  and  we  will  send 
full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

TheJiteiarxD^st 

Dept.  118 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DANZIG 

OIGEE    TELESCOPE 
SHOULDER    STRAP 


HUNTING 

RIFLE 


Mauser,  f  ^hot2,•■.  cnl.  512.95:02  cal^l3.9Sj 

I  Worid's  Famou*  Luger,  30  cal..  21.95:  Hand 

ejector  swine  ont  cylinder.  82  cal..  516.95;  SS 

C«l..    $1T.95.         Guaranteed    brand    new,    latest    niodeU, 

.AC    Pennine  imported.  

}'tO    55  c»l..  BIH*  Sto«l— 32    cal..  510.45.    Officers 

3  safeties.  2.-.  cal..  510.50.     Military  Trenrfi 

— S2  cal    in  phot  extra  maffazinc  FREE, 51 1-65. 

K:?;::^"  SEND  NO  MONEY 

Satisfaction    euaranteed    or    rrwney     prompUv ,  re/uruUtt 
Universal  Sales  Co..  141  B'way  Desk  CW  New  York 


cal.,   5 
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"Get-There"  AbUity 

is  at  a  premium  in  every 
walk  of  life 

But  no  one  can  expect  head  or 
hands  or  vital  body  organs  to 
function  alertly  if  FEET  are  kept 
imprisoned  in  stiff,  unnaturally 
shaped  shoes  that  nag  and  drag 
at  every  step. 

That  is  why  YOU  should  visit 
the  "Ground-Gripper"  shop  in 
your  city  and  discover  how 
these  famous  ORIGINAL  Flex- 
ible Arch  Health  Shoes  have 
set  thousands  on  the  road  to 
better  efficiency  and  its  re- 
wards. 

Write  us  for  our  new  Book  "What 

You  Should  Know  About  Your 

Feet."    IT'S  FREE! 

GROUND  GRIPPER  SHOE  CO.,  Inc. 
151  Brookline  Street.  East  Lynn,  Mass. 

GROUND 
RIPPER 

WALKING    SHOES 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN      ^ 


A  Household 
Necessity 

To  GUARD  against  dan- 
gerous germs  that  cause 
disease  use 

CREOLIN 

'PEARSON 

^      The  Household 
15         Disinfectant 

It* """pal  ^°^  Creolin  is  recog- 
WM&l  nized  as  a  reliable  dis- 
infectant  and  antisep- 
tic for  household  use. 

At  your  druggist's 

Write  today  ioi 

Home  Book  on  Sanitation 
{new  edition — sent  free) 


MERCK  &  CO..  47  Park  Place,  New  York 


Merck 


Thoy  burnod  tho  offices  of  Socialist  news- 
papers and  destroyed  ('oiuiiHiiiistic  ciul) 
huildinj^s.  There  was  s(reet-fif;:htinff  l)e- 
(woen  Socialists  and  Fascist!,  and  a  number 
on  each  side  wore  killed. 

It  was  lawless,  but  effective.  Tho  show 
is  not  over  yet,  but  it  seems  that  tho  power 
of  the  "red  unions"  has  l^een  broken. 
Thousands  of  workers  have  l(>ft  their  old 
unions  and  joined  the  Fascisti,  whom  they 
consider  as  their  liberators.  Tho  Italian 
Confederation  of  Labor  complains  that 
its  membership  has  been  reduced  50  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  Fascisti  has  in- 
creased to  nearly  half  a  million. 

The  Fascisti  are  organized  on  military 
lines  and  the  siibdi\asions  of  the  body  have 
been  given  titles  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  ancient  Roman  Army.  There  are 
"legions"  and  "cohorts"  and  "centuria" 
commanded  by  "centurions."  The  whole 
of  Italy  is  divided  into  four  gi-and  di\asions, 
each  under  an  inspector-general,  and  these 
four  superior  officers,  together  with  the 
supreme  commander — called  "the  consul" 
— constitute  the  general  staff.  It  is  notable 
that,  according  to  the  writer: 

The  Fascisti  have  been  likened  unto  tho 
American  Kii  Klux  Klan  of  the  present 
day,  but  that  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Fascisti. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  acting  "without  the 
law";  that  they  have  a  distinctive  emblem 
(the  "Fasces"),  and  that  when  they  are 
out  on  some  "special  mission"  they  wear 
black  shirts  embroidered  with  the  "skull 
and  bones."  But  they  wear  no  masks  and 
they  act  in  the  open.  They  have  also  a 
legitimate  "reason  for  being"  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  Italian  Government 
has  been  too  weak  to  defend  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  against  a  Communistic 
minority.  In  fact,  the  Government,  as 
well  as  the  bourgeoisie  and  also  many  of 
the  proletariat,  seem  to  look  upon  the 
Fascisti  as  their  deliverers  from  Bolshe- 
vism. 

The  question  now  is  how  to  control  the 
deliverers.  Mussolini  seems  disposed  to 
"call  off  the  dogs,"  and,  abandoning 
"strong-arm"  methods,  to  seek  to  carry  out 
the  Fascisti's  ideals  through  the  peaceful 
means  of  legislation.  But  they  have  "tasted 
blood,"  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  tame 
them  and  to  make  them  jump  through 
hoops  in  the  political  arena.  Their  program 
is  conservative.  They  believe  that  "the 
state  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  state." 

But  when  it  comes  to  earrj'ing  out  any 
program  whatever  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment there  are  difficulties.  As  in  most 
legislative  bodies  of  the  present  day,  there 
are  too  many  small  blocs.  In  the  Italian 
Chamber,  which  consists  of  about  500 
Deputies,  the  Socialists  control  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  votes;  they  are  of  various 
shades  from  deep  red  to  pale  kind.  Outside 
of  this  somewhat  divided  group  there  are 
Ultra-Conservatives,  Liberals,  Fascisti,  the 
Popular  Party  (Catholic),  Italian-Demo- 
crats, Liberal-Democrats,  Independent- 
Democrats,  Free  Democrats  and  Social 
Democrats  (the  old  radical  party).  There 
are  a  few  other  minor  groups  and  "party 
leaders  you  may  meet  in  twos  and  threes  in 
every  street,  maintaining,  with  no  little 
heat,  their  various  opinions."  A  coalition 
Ministry  is  the  only  one  that  can  possibly 
be  formed,  and  this  is  usually  compounded 
of  such  conflicting  elements  that  it  can 
make  no  headway  and  shortly  falls  to 
pieces. 


Raymond- Whitcomb 
Cruises 


2  Cruises 
Round-the-World 

125  days  of  en^ro^in^  travel  di- 
versified with  all  the  gaieties  of 
ship  life  and  the  picturesque  de- 
lights of  the  world's  most  alluring 
lands;  on  palatial  ships;  under 
Rayraond-Whitcomb  expert  man- 
agement. Such  are  these  two  ^reat 
travel  opportunities 
Sailing  January  9  and  16,  1923 — 
S.S.  Resolute  and  S.S.  Volendam 
Write  for  Booklet,  ships'  plans 
and  rates 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

An  ideal   Winter   Cruise    to    the 
sunny  waters  of  the  historic  Medi- 
terranean.   Visit- 
ing  Spain,   Italy, 
E^ypt.HolyLand, 
and  other  places. 
Feb.    10,    1923  — 
S.S.  Rotterdam 
Write  for  Booklet 
and  rates 

South  America  Cruise 

(including  West  Indies) 
ITie    only    chartered     steamship 
cruise  offered  the  public  including 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Brazilian 
Centennial  Exposition.  Including. 
Martinique , 
Windward      Is- 
lands.    Feb.     3, 
1923— S.S.  Reli- 
ance,   45    days. 
New  York  and 
return.       Write 
for  Booklet 

Raymond- Whitcomb 
"Best  in  Travel"  Tours 

MEXICO 

Pioneers  in  this  wonderful  travel 
field,  Raymond  -  Whitcomb  an- 
nounce the  resumption  of  their 
famous  Tours  to  the  "Land  of  the 
Aztecs" 

CALIFORNIA 

"Best  in  Travel"  Tours  throughout 
the  Winter  on  convenient  dates 

HAWAII 

Ideal  Tours  including  California 
and  Hawaii  departing  Jan.  3,  8,  etc. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Exceptional  Tours  to  the  "Conti- 
nent of  Surprises",  including  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Chile 

EUROPE 

Tours  throughout  the  Winter  to 
Europe  including  famous  Southern 
Resorts  on  the  Riviera 

RO  UND-THE-WORLD 

De  Luxe  Tours  of  approximately 
six  months.  Including  the  Far  East 
and  India 

Booklets  on  request 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co 

22  B  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

NyffYork   FhUadelphia    Chicago   San  FranelscoS 
Lob  Anfeles     Fans      liOndoQ 
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INVESTMENTS  T  AND  T  FINANCE 


I 


Increase  Your  Knowledge  of 

BONDS 

EVEN  though  a  consistent 
bond  buyer,  there  may  be 
some  points  about  bonds, 
concerning  which  you  desire 
more  complete  information. 
If  an  investor  in  other  lines  or 
a  beginning  bond  buyer,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  become 
fully  informed  on  the  merits 
of  bonds  as  investments. 

"Bonds— ^eilions 
cAnswered — Terms  'Defined" 

In  the  thirty-six  pages  of  this  booklet 
are  discussed  the  questions  which  our 
extended  experience  has  shown  are 
those  most  frequently  asked  by  bond 
buyers.  Its  contents  also  include  non- 
technical definitions  of  the  most  com- 
monly used  bond  terms. 

MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  and  copy  of  booklet 
will  be  sent  promptly  without  obligation. 

HALSEY, 

STUART 

&,  CO. 


■INCORPORATED- 


CHICAGO       NEWYORK       BOSTON 
209  S.  La  Salle  St.         14  Wall  Street     lOPostOfficeSq. 

PHILADELPHL\     DETROIT     ST.LOUIS 
Land  Title  Building        Ford  Bldg.       Securiry  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

Fiist  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.     Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 


iMail  to  Nearest  Office 

HALSLY,  STUART  &  CO. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  booklet    lD-13, 
"Bonds  —  Questions   Answered — Terms 
Defined,' 
Name 

Stre^ 

City 


BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  COOPERATBE  MARKETING 


/COOPERATIVE  marketing  of  farm 
^^  products  has  apparently  come  to  stay, 
altho  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe 
test  during  the  recent  booms  and  depres- 
sions. Some  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations, notes  the  ^Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  in  its  Monthly  Re- 
view, being  "founded  on  false  principles  and 
operated  on  unsound  lines,  collapsed  and 
injured  most  seriously  the  growers  they 
were  designed  to  benefit."  But  others 
"withstood  all  strains  iu  bad  times  as  well 
as  in  good  times  and  definitely  estabUshed 
their  place  in  the  economic  system."  From 
the  experience  of  the  latter  it  has  been  pos- 
sible, thinks  the  writer  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bank,  to  draw  "definite  principles 
that  maj-  be  regarded  as  the  primer  of 
cooperative  marketing."  The  growth  and 
success  of  cooperative  marketing  in  Cali- 
fornia puts  this  bank  in  close  touch  with  the 
subject,  and  when  it  lays  down  the  basic 
principles  for  successful  cooperation  as 
foUows,  it  may  be  held  to  speak  with  some 
authorit  J- : 

1.  The  cooperative  marketing  of  farm 
products  is  a  business,  not  a  religion  nor  a 
political  doctrine.  It  must  be  conducted  by 
business  men  along  business  lines.  It  is 
not  a  magic  panacea  for  agricultural  ills; 
cooperative  marketing  is  a  job  for  strictly 
commercial  organizations,  not  for  "farm 
doctors." 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  business  is  to 
promote  the  orderly  marketing  of  farm 
crops,  with  advantage  both  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  It  is  not  part  of 
the  business  of  cooperative  associations  to 
elect  sheriffs,  county  clerks  or  United 
States  Senators. 

3.  Cooperative  associations  must  prove 
their  worth  in  competition  with  other 
agencies  that  market  farm  products. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
for  the  cooperative  association  that  can  not 
compete  successfully. 

4.  Soundly  conceived  cooperatives  do 
not  seek  to  supplant  existing  distributing 
agencies  that  are  adequatelj'  performing 
the  ser\-ice  of  linking  producer  and  con- 
sumer. They  recognize  that  parallel  dis- 
tributing agencies  of  their  own  would  be 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  dangerous. 
The  profits  of  a  year's  crop  might  be  lost 
while  a  new  distributing  sj^stem  failed  to 
establish  the  retailing  connections  acquired 
by  the  established  agencj'  through  years  of 
trading  experience. 

"Eliminating  the  middlemen"  is  a  slogan 
that  has  no  part  in  the  economic  principles 
of  most  of  the  successful  cooperative  asso- 
ciations. A  notable  example  is  the  Califor- 
nia Citrus  Growers'  E.xchange,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  strongest  of  the  organizations. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit  handled 
by  the  exchange  go  through  exactly  the 
same  hands  on  the  way  from  the  association 
to  the  fruit-stand  and  the  consumer  as  they 
did  before  the  growers  organized. 

If,  however,  independent  distributing 
agencies  are  not  able  to  handle  the  business, 
or  are  unwilling  to  do  so  on  a  fair  basis, 
the  united  strength  of  the  growers  ob^'i- 


ously  gi\-es  to  them  a  power  that  indi%-idual 
producers  would  not  possess.  'Then  it  is 
necessarj'  to  "eliminate  middle. Jien" — in 
reality  to  set  up  their  own  middlemen — the 
cooperatives  usually  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

5.  A  cooperative  marketing  association 
should  handle  only  one  product,  or  at  least 
only  closely  similar  products.  Apples  and 
wheat  are  entirely  unlike  commodities, 
marketed  by  dissimilar  methods  and  af- 
fected by  different  conditions.  An  indi- 
\'idual  farmer  could  not  use  the  same 
machinery  to  dispose  of  his  apples  as  he 
uses  in  marketing  his  wheat,  and  neither 
could  a  cooperative  association. 

Failure  to  recognize  that  cooperative 
marketing  is  essentially  a  one-product 
system  brought  to  grief  some  of  the  earlier 
associations,  whose  members  tried  to  dis- 
tribute their  potatoes  and  wheat  through 
the  same  organization. 

6.  A  cooperative  marketing  association 
must  be  so  constituted  as  to  prevent  spec- 
ulation. As  one  authority  has  pointed  out, 
it  may  be  aU  right  for  an  indi%-idual  farmer 
to  speculate  with  his  crops,  but  the  coopera- 
tive association,  his  agent,  can  not  adopt 
a  similar  course. 

7.  Generally  speaking,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  ideal  for  cooperative  marketing 
exists  when  the  product  handled  is  local, 
not  one  produced  aU  over  the  world. 
Oranges  grow  in  comparatively  few  locali- 
ties; wheat  almost  everywhere.  Thus  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  conditions  are 
more  favorable  for  cooperative  marketing 
of  oranges  than  of  wheat. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obv-ious.  It  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  cooperative  marketing 
principle,  which  grew  out  of  the  idea  that 
it  was  wasteful  for  individual  farmers,  act- 
ing each  for  himself,  to  dump  their  produce 
on  the  market  without  plan  or  coordination. 

Suppose  the  London  wheat  market  were 
known  to  be  glutted,  while  a  shortage  e.x- 
isted  in  Berlin.  Separate  cooperative  asso- 
ciations in  Australia,  the  Dakotas,  the 
Argentine  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  might 
simultaneously  divert  thousands  of  tons  of 
grain  to  Berlin,  breaking  the  market  to  the 
loss  of  all.  With  world  products  individual 
cooperatives  might  dump  their  products, 
just  as  individual  farmers  did  before  the 
days  of  cooperative  associations. 

With  products  peculiar  to  a  few  localities 
the  situation  is  different.  Mighty  few  Cali- 
fornia oranges  are  going  to  be  routed  to 
Omaha  if  that  market  is  already  well  sup- 
plied; the  fruit  is  going  to  Denv'er  or  Chi- 
cago or  Seattle,  wherever  there  may  be  a 
shortage. 

8.  For  most  commodities  it  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  pool  the  entire  output  of  all 
the  growers  in  the  association.  This  makes 
it  the  sole  business  of  the  individual  farmer 
to  grow  his  crops  and  receive  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales.  The  association  attends  to 
everything  else.  It  arranges  the  financing 
and  distribution,  collects  from  the  buyers 
and  pays  the  farmer. 

9.  Cooperative  marketing  associations 
must  be  oi^anized  bv'^  the  commodity  and 
not  by  the  locality.  But  -within  the  com- 
modity, if  a  national  product,  State  lines 
must  be  recognized. 

Certain  commodities  require  special 
methods  of  handling.  Perishable  products, 
for  instance,  must  have  local  paclcing 
plants;  but  the  actual  marketing  is  through 
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tlio  federation.  Cooperative  marketinp:  of 
milk  must  be  localized  around  metropolitan 
areas.  Milk  producers  face  the  problem  of 
constantly  supplying  the  communities  they 
serve  with  adequate  quantities  of  fluid  milk 
— absolutely  necessary  for  babies — and  this 
requires  a  peculiar  typo  of  organization. 

Such  milk  products  as  butter,  cheese, 
condensed  milk  and  milk  powder,  on  tlu> 
other  hand,  are  marketed  along  commodity 
lines. 


FEWER   STOCKHOLDERS  IN  OUR  BIG 
CORPORATIONS 

WHEN  the  stock  books  of  our  greatest 
industrial  corporation  and  of  our 
greatest  railroad  contain  evidence  pointing 
in  the  same  direction,  that  e\'idence  is 
bound  to  be  considered  significant  by  the 
financial  press.  Both  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  notes  the  Boston  News  Bureau, 
report  a  very  gradual  but  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  shareholders  this  year, 
which  means,  conversely,  an  increase  in 
the  per  capita  holding.  This  indicates,  of 
course,  in  each  case  a  transference  of 
smaller  to  larger  interests.  The  Boston 
paper  continues : 

The  Pennsylvania  reached  its  record 
total  of  stockholders  last  March,  at  141,- 
921;  and  since  then  thei'e  has  been  a  con- 
secutive string  of  small  monthly  decreases 
invohang  a  reduction  by  September  1  of 
4,038  holders.  The  Steel  Corporation  total 
of  common  shareholders  reached  its  peak 
last  December,  at  107,439,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  11,132. 

These  reductions  have  meant  in  case  of 
the  Pennsyh'^ania  an  increase  in  the  aver- 
age holding  since  March  from  about  70j^^ 
to  723^  shares;  and  in  case  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  for  the  same  period  from  47J^ 
to  52^  shares.  Considering  the  less  active 
trading  in  the  $499,000,000  Pennsylvania 
stock  than  in  the  $508,000,000  Steel  com- 
mon— ^nth.  nearly  a  third  of  the  former 
held  by  women — this  margin  of  variation 
is  about  what  might  be  expected. 

The  faUing  off  in  the  number  of  holders 
in  Steel  common  comes,  as  the  New  York 
Sun  notes  editorially,  after  five  years  of 
uninterrupted  increase.  The  fact  brings 
from  The  Sun  a  few  words  of  explanation: 

The  record  figure  of  107,439  was  reached 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1921,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  over  the 
first  quarter  of  1917.  At  present  the  num- 
ber is  96,307,  or  a  decrease  of  11,132  in 
nine  months. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  stock- 
holders prior  to  1922  is  doubtless  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  war  and  post-war  industrial 
booms.  Men  w  ere  making  money  in  those 
years,  a  part  of  which  they  put  away  in  the 
form  of  Liberty  Bonds  or  of  conservative 
stocks.  Steel  common  profited  by  the 
national  campaign  for  economy  and  thrift. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  since 
last  December  results  from  the  hard  times 
from  which  th.=^  country  is  only  now  recover- 
ing. Incomes  have  been  cut  down,  unem- 
ployment has  been  common,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  for  many  to  call  upon  their 
investment  reserves. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  stockholders  falls  far  short 
of  the  gain  in  their  number  during  several 
preceding  years.     The  safety  of  American 
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read  this  date 


The  Long  Life  of  Williams*  Will  Amaze  You! 

YOU   scratched  that  date  on  the  metal  cover  of  your 
Williams'   Stick   the   first    dav    vou  used  it.      You've 

t.  K 

lathered  with  that  stick  everv  dav  since.  At  last  it's  worn 
down  to  the  collar.  Now — read  the  date  on  the  stick  — 
it's  your  evidence  —  your  positive  proof  —  that  ^Yilliams' 
Holder  Top  is  the  Long  Life  Stick. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  months  of  shaving  joy 
in  Williams'  Long  Life  Stick.  October  —  November — ■ 
December  —  January  —  it  lasts  and  lasts  and  lathers  as  long 
as  it  lasts. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  Williams'  Long  Life  Lather. 
W^illiams'  holds  its  moisture  to  the  end  of  the  shave.  It 
cannot  freeze  dry  on  your  face. 

Y'^ou  will  be  delighted  with  Williams'  Long  Life  Comfort 
—  a  soothed  face,  a  smooth  face;  all  dav,  everv  dav. 
Williams'  is  lather  for  your  skin  as  well  as  for  beard! 
Your  first  Williams'  shave  will  tell  you  that,  and  your 
thousandth  will  confirm  it. 

Send  10c  for  full  size  Holder  Top  Box  containing  trial 
length  stick.  The  trial  stick  is  good  for  more  than  a 
month's  shaves.  The  Holder  Top  Box  can  be  used  in- 
definitely for  Williams'  Re-Load  sticks.  The  coupon  is 
for  your  convenience. 

Williams' 


Holder  lop 
Shaving  Stick 


j  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS'  COMPANY 

'  Dept.810, Glastonbury,  Conn. 

I        Send  me  a  trial  length  Holder  Top  Stick  in  a 

I  large  re-loadable  box.     lo  cents  enclosed. 

I 


Name.. 


I   Addrcii... 
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xN  ATI  OIV  ALLY    KIVOAVIV 

f^^' Style,  Quality  and  Workmanship 

Sold  by  over  3,000  retailers 

WHEN  you  need  a  pair  of  good 
shoes,  puc  our  statement  to  the 
test:  "We  sincerely  believe  that  there 
are  no  shoes  of  better  value  pro- 
duced in  this  country  today  for  the 
price." 

Ralston  Shoes  will  give  you  your 
money's  worth — and  more.  They 
are  made  in  two  grades.  Price 
range  $7.00  to  S  10.00.  Send  for 
catalog. 

RALSTON     HEALTH     SHOEMAKERS 
970  Main  Street  Brockton,  Mass. 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FENANCE 

Continued 


FENWAY 

This  new  Ralston  model  is 
made  on  the  Fenway  last  of 
black  or  tan  Spartan  Calf. 

CiV^  %>T  '4fc^  V*  ^m!*  ''W*  %fc^  %>7  ^tT 


jIP  •"  W*  %|7  rj^  w^  w^  w^  T^^w  f" 


WHY   WOMEN   CONSIDER    OUR 
MONEY-MAKING   PLAN   THE  BEST 

BECAUSE  IT  OFFERS: 


A    liberal    commission  from    the    beginning; 
\A/ith  commission  and  m.onthly  salary  later. 

An  outlet   for  sparc'time   hours   with   little 
inconvenience   to   social   or    family    duties. 

A    means    of   making    many    friends    in  a 
pleasant  and  dignified  part-time  occupation. 

A  practical  business  training  that  is  invaluable, 
without    leaving    one's    own*    community. 

An  opportunity  to  establish   a   reserve   for 
occasional   feminine  and   household   needs. 

An  immediate  relief — without  cash  invest- 
ment — from  ever-present  financial  worries. 

A  channel  through  which  to  secure  greater 
independence  and  comfort  for  self  and  family. 


TWENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT,  of  our  monthly  salary-earners  are  WOMEN. 
This  is  the  truest  index  of  the  plans  popularity.  Write  to-day  and  ice 
will    send    you,    by   return    mail,     details    of    our    money-malting    plan. 

The  Jiterdij  Digest 

Bureau  290 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


industry  to  no  small  extent  lies  in  'ts  demo- 
cratization by  the  participation  of  the 
people,  by  converting  this  nation  into 
a  eountrj'  of  small  capitalists,  and  encour- 
aging in  e\'ery  way  the  growth  of  economy 
and  thrift.  In  that  direction  much  of 
the  past  few  years'  progress  remains  un- 
impaired. 

A  WHITE  ELEPHANT  DISPOSED  OF 
T  TXCLE  SA:M  at  last  has  his  fleet  of 
^^  war-built  wooden  ships  ofif  his  hands. 
At  a  private  auction  sale  they  have  been 
bought  by  a  San  Francisco  law^-er,  acting 
for  a  syndicate,  for  S750.000.  As  it  cost 
close  to  8700,000  to  build  each  of  these  ves- 
sels, the  fleet,  as  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  notes, 
has  been  sold  for  AnrtuaUy  the  cost  of  one 
ship.  On  these  226  ships  the  Government 
will  net  a  httle  more  than  83.318  each, 
practically  twice  what  would  have  been 
made  if  they  had  been  disposed  of  last 
year  as  contemplated.  The  writer  in  The 
Times  comments: 

These  wooden  ships  have  long  been  a 
white  elephant  on  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government.  While  members  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  recognize  that  they  are  dis- 
posing of  the  wooden  fleet  for  a  very  low 
figure,  they  are  convinced,  they  say,  that 
this  is  the  best  deal  that  coiild  have  been 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  Government. 
Present  and  former  Shipping  Boards  had 
advertised  three  times  before  the  sale  of 
the  vessels  and  received  only  one  prior  bid 
for  the  sale  of  the  entire  fleet — that  of  the 
Ship  Construction  and  Trading  Company 
of  New  York  on  July  30,  1921.  For  some 
tinie  it  cost  the  Government  nearly  SoO.OOO 
a  month  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  two 
tugs  in  the  James  River  [where  211  ships 
have  been  laid  up]  have  been  used  in  pump- 
ing water  from  them  to  keep  units  of  the 
fleet  from  sinking.  It  also  cost  the  Go\'ern- 
ment  something  to  employ  a  force  of  men  on 
board  the  ships  to  keep  them  from  sinking. 

When  asked  what  would  be  done  with  the 
wooden  fleet  the  attorney  for  the  purchaser 
told  a  Xew  York  IForW  correspondent: 

The  Government  specifies  that  we  must 
dismantle  them  as  steamships.  Part  of 
the  220  ships,  if  not  all  of  them,  ■will  be 
brought  to  this  coast  for  dismantling,  prob- 
ably to  San  Francisco,  which  is  the  logical 
place.  ^Members  of  the  syndicate  \\nll 
use  some  of  the  ships  in  their  trade  on  this 
coast.  We  may  sell  others  as  barges,  while 
some  may  not  be  useful  for  anything  but 
junk.  

Tradition. — Cholly — "How  did  Archie 
get  that  black  eye  the  other  evening?" 

Georcjk — "He  was  waiting  outside  the 
theater  for  a  chorus  girl  and — " 

Cholly — "Yes!  Her  steady  came 
along?" 

George — "Xope,  her  grandson  came  out 
and  beat  him  up." — Washington  Dirge. 


Classified. — "  De  noive  o'  dat  guy,"  com- 
plained Jimmy,  the  office  boy,  "offerin'  me 
six  dollars  a  week.  What's  he  tink  I  am — 
college  graduate?  " — N.  V.  College  Mercury. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

October  10. — The  aniiistice  convention  be- 
tween the  Turkish  NationaHsts  and  the 
AUies  is  signed  at  Mudania  b.v  the  niih- 
tary  representatives  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned. The  convention  provides  for 
the  Greek  evacuation  of  Thrace  in  fif- 
teen days. 

Japan,  it  is  announced,  has  decided  to 
restore  the  leasehold  of  Kiaochow, 
China,  on  December  2,  in  conformance 
with  the  treatj'^  between  Japan  and 
China,  signed  in  Washington. 

Four  men  are  killed  and  several  wounded 
in  Mountjoy  prison,  Dublin,  when  Irish 
Repubhcan  prisoners  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempt to  escape. 

October  11. — A  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Irak  is  signed  at 
Bagdad.  Under  the  treaty  King  Feisal 
agrees  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
British  Government  on  international 
and  financial  obhgations. 

October  12.— The  Turkish  Nationalist 
troops  again  invade  the  neutral  zone 
near  Constantinople  and  are  warned 
off  by  General  Harington. 

The  Free  State  constitution  is  completed 
in  its  committee  stage  in  the  Dail 
Eireann,  almost  without  alteration. 

October  13. — The  French  Government 
pronounces  unacceptable  the  British 
plan  to  relieve  Germany  from  cash  pay- 
ments for  five  years,  with  immediate 
Allied  control  of  German  finances. 

Norway  receives  an  award  of  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000  from  the  Hague 
Tribunal  on  account  of  claims  growing 
out  of  the  requisitioning  of  Norwegian 
vessels  by  the  United  States  during  the 
war. 


October  14. — Sentences  from  two  months' 
to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude  are  im- 
posed on  the  men  convicted  of  com- 
phcity  in  the  murder  of  Dr.  Walter 
Rathenau,  late  German  Foreign  Min- 
ister. 

Turkish  Nationalist  troops  withdraw 
from  the  neutral  zone  near  Constanti- 
nople. 

October  15. — King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Alarie  of  Roumania  are  crowned  in  the 
public  square  at  Albajulia. 

October  17. — Fresh  disorders  between  the 
Fascisti  and  the  Sociahsts  are  reported 
in  the  principal  centers  of  Italy. 

The  French  and  British  Foreign  offices 
agree  to  postpone  the  Brussels  inter- 
AUied  and  debt  conference  until  the 
British  political  situation  is  settled. 

DOMESTIC 

October  10.— The  "Big  Four"  raih-oad 
unions  wiU  act  separately  in  strike 
movements  hereafter,  according  to 
W.  G.  Lee,  President  of  the  Trainmen's 
Union. 

The  bonds  of  Wilham  D.  ("Big  Bill") 
Haywood  and  Charles  Rothfisher,  con- 
victed I.  W.  W.  leaders,  are  ordered 
forfeited  by  Federal  Judge  George  T. 
Page,  of  Chicago.  Haywood  fled  to 
Russia  after  being  bailed  iu  the  sum  of 
$15,000. 

John  Hays  Hammond,  of  Washington,  is 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  fact-finding 


A  Saving  in  the  Palm  of  your  Hand 

Elliott-Fisher  eliminates  duplication  of  work 
in  bookkeeping.  On  the  Elliott-Fisher  Flat 
Writing  Surface  an  operator  can  do  the  manual 
duties  of  bookkeeping,  writing,  computing, 
and  proving,  al  one  writing. 

Just  consider.  How  many  bookkeeping  clerks 
have  you?  What  do  they  cost?  On  the  above 
basis  how  much  can  you  save  every  month? 
Call  in  our  representative  in  your  city  and  find 
out  how  Elliott-Fisher  provides  more  account^ 
ing  information,  better  records,  faster,  at  less 
cost,  and  with  absolu.te  mechanical  accuracy. 


1.  Elliott-Fisher  gives  a  com- 
plete record  (written  de- 
scription as  well  as  figures) 
of  each  transaction.  With- 
out both  no  record  is  really 
complete  or  understandable. 

2.  It  saves  the  maximum  of 
time  and  labor  by  making 
the  greatest  number  of  rec- 
ords or  the  greatest  number 
of  legible  copies  of  one 
record  at  one  writing. 


The  invoice,  the  statement, 
the  ledger  record,  the  analy- 
sis of  sales  or  purchases, 
or  any  other  related  combi- 
nation of  records,  can  be 
made  at  one  operation  on 
the  Flat  Writing  Surface, 
an  exclusive  Elliott-Fisher 
feature. 

It  provides  the  Visual  Audit 
Sheet,  a  carbon  reproduc- 
tion of  the  entries  made  on 
all  records,  which  gives 
mechanical  proof  of  the 
operator's  accuracy. 


The  Elliott-Fisher  representative  will  gladly  help 
analyze  your  accounting  problems  and  without  placing 
you  under  any  obligation  make  a  written  report  of  what 
Elliott-Fisher  can  do  for  you. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 


43  rd  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVE. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Accounting  and  Writing  Machines:  Flat  Writing  Surface 


Dl 
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The  1923  Cruise  De  Luxe 

To  the  lands  of  age-old  civilizations 
with  their  never -failing  interest, 
their  wealth  -of  Art,  History,  and 
Natural  splendors 

lr>  iKe  Specially  Chartered 
Ne«f  While  Star  Liner 

"HOMERIC*' 

Jan.  20  to  March  28.  1923 
Limited  Co  500  Quests 

A  complete  change; 
new  countries,  enchant- 
ing scenery;  different 
people.  Sixty-seven 
glorious  days  —  with^a 
long  stay  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 


THOS.  COOK 
&SON 


245  Broadway 
561  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 

Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Vancouver 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


^■n 


^yn    FOR  g  MEM  ^    OF  BRAINS 

-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST-^ 


Positive  relief  for 

Tired,  Aching  Feet 

— with  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot-Eazer 

Does  a  forenoon's  work,  an  alternoon's 
shoppine,  or  an  evening's  dancing  leave 
you  utterly  tired  out? 

If  so,  if  your  feet  ache  and  bum,  if 
your  ankles  pain  and  your  toes  feel 
cramped  and  your  whole  body  seems  to 
throb  with  weariness,  look  to  your  feet 
for  the  cause. 

You  need  something  to  remove  the 
excessive  strain  upon  your  feet  and  to  re- 
balance your  body's  weipht.  Dr.  Scholl's 
Foot-Eazer,  a  scientific  device  developed 
by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  SchoU,  will  give  you  im- 
mediate and  permanent  relief. 

Go  to  the  shoe  or  department  store  in  your 
ton-n  f  •  -  "-  ^  '  "  s  Foot  Comfort  Ser- 
vice, ■  \pert  fit  your  feet 
with  L):       _          -.„2er. 

Write  for  free  book.  "The  Feet  and  Their 
Care.  "  Address  The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Dcpt. 
8io,  213  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago. 

DiScholls 

Foot  ComJoH  Appliances 


commission    appointed    to    investigate 
the  coal  industr3'. 

October  11.— The  Cunard  and  Anchor 
transatlantic  lines  apply  to  Federal 
Judge  A.  X.  Hand,  of  Xew  York,  for 
an  injunction  restraining  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  from  seiz- 
ing either  their  ships  or  their  liquor 
stocks  on  the  high  seas.  The  question 
is  held  in  abej-ance  until  the  Federal 
authorities  show  cause  why  the  re- 
straining order  should  not  be  granted. 

October  12. — The  steamship  Ciiy  of  Hono- 
lulu bums  in  mid-Pacific,  but  its  218 
passengers  and  crew  take  refuge  in 
life-boats  and  rafts,  from  which  they 
are  rescued  hy  the  freighter  Tl'cs^ 
Faralon. 

The  International  ]Mercantile  ^larine 
Company  obtains  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion from  Federal  -ludge  Hand,  restrain- 
ing Prohibition  officials  from  enforcing 
Attorney-General  Daugherty's  riding 
against  the  possession  of  liquor  on 
American  ships. 

October  13.— F.  H.  Fljozdal,  of  Daupliin. 
Manitoba,  is  elected  Grand  President 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
!Maintenance-of-Way  Employees  and 
Railway  Shop  Laborers,  succeeding 
E.  F.  Grable,  of  Detroit. 

October  14. — Rear  Admiral  WiUiam  Snow- 
den  Sims  is  retired  from  the  United 
States  Navy  on  reaching  his  sLxty- 
fourth  year. 

The  date  for  compUance  with  Attorney- 
General  Daugherty's  ruhng  banning 
liquor  on  all  American  sliips  and  on 
all  foreign  ships  in  American  terri- 
torial waters  is  postponed  until  Octo- 
ber 21. 

October  1.5. — The  Treasury's  offering  of 
S.500,000.000  of  4'4  per  cent,  thirtj-- 
vear  bonds  has  been  oversubscribed  by 
approximately  81,000,000.000.  it  is 
announced  by  Secretary  !MeDon. 

October  16. — The  British  Embassy  ad^-ises 
Secretary  Hughes  that  the  British 
Government  is  unwilling  to  extend  the 
right  to  search  ships  twelve  miles  off 
the  coast,  but  is  willing  to  cooperate  in 
the  suppression  of  liquor-smuggling 
into  the  United  States. 

Lieutenant  R.  L.  Alaughan  sets  a  new 
world  airplane  speed  record  at  Mount 
Clemens,  Michigan,  by  covering  a  one- 
kilometer  course  at  the  rate  of  248.5 
miles  an  hour. 

October  17. — Judge  Hand,  of  the  United 
States  Federal  District  Court  of 
Xew  Y''ork,  grants  to  ten  steamship 
companies  a  temporary  injunction  re- 
straining the  United  States  Prohibition 
enforcement  officers  from  interfering  in 
any  way  with  hquor  stores  on  both 
foreign  and  American  ships. 

Sa^-ings  accounts  in  5.782  national  banks 
amounted  on  June  30  to  83,046.054.000. 
credited  to  8.873,327  depositors,  to 
whom  the  banks  are  paying  interest  at 
an  average  rate  of  3.75  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  Comptroller  of  Currency 
Crissingcr.  These  figures  are  said  to 
represent  the  greatest  amount  of  de- 
posits of  this  character  ever  reported 
by  national  banks. 

Four  children  are  killed  and  eleven  are 
injured  when  an  Alabama  and  Vicks- 
burg  train  runs  into  a  school  wagon 
near  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 


Can  YoUy  Too,  Say,  "Yes, 
Vm    Getting  My  7%  or 


THAT    was    the    answer    Dr. 
Thompson  got  when  he  cross- 
questioned  a  friend  who  had  been 

investing  in  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 
.'\n  interest  yield  o£  /"Tf  or7,'2'f  is  attrac- 
tive provided  you  get  it.  Invest  in  Miller 
Bonds  and  be  sare  of  getting  it.  Write  to- 
day for  free  stor>',  "Yes,  I'm.  getting  My 
7   ( ,"  which  explains  how  ar.d  why. 

MILLER   MORTGAGE    BONDS 

$100  Bonds;         $500  Bonds;         $1000  Bonds 
Interest   paid    twice   yearly 

Yield:   7'rc  or  TH'Tc 

Partial  payment  accoants  invited 

C3.L.MIH-.ER  SL  Co. 

520  Carbide  and  Carbon  Buildiaf        30  East  43nd  Street,  New  T«rk 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  other  Southern  Cities 

First — the  Investor  s  Welfare" 


Send  for  this 
faluable  Investment 
literature 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

Investment    Record    Sysfem — Ke  ps 

track  of  coupKins  to  be  cashed, 
maturing  investments,  income  tax, 
etc. 

Popular  Investing — .\  j'ear's  free  sub- 
scription to  this  interesting  maga- 
zine. 

Investors  Bonds  Booklet — -Explains 
investments  and  tells  how  to  make 
money  earn  7%  with  safety  in 
amounts  from  $10  up^vards. 

If  you  want  to  save  money  and  make  it  earn 
the  maximum  with  safety,  write  today  for 
free  literature  No.  H-125. 

<^he  INVESTORS 

COMPANY 

29  S.   La   Salle   Street,      Chicago 

Ask  your   banker  for   JWESTORS   lOXPS 


"When  Knights  Were  Bold" 

If  vou  lingered  over  the  thrilling  romancfs 
and  the  other  rolorature  travel  tales  told  by 
Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Bart.,  in  "The  Riviera 
of  the  Coniiche  Road"  and  his  other  Ixxiks, 
you  will  enjoy  his  latost^ — just  from  t  he  pres^ — 

The  Lake  of  Geneva 

with  its  quaint  and  curious  pcrsmaUties — 
some  famous,  some  quite  Infamous — and  the 
strange  adventures  that  made  history  and 
gossip  centuries  ago  in  the  picturesque  towns 
clustering  close  to  the  Lake  You  will  learn 
the  interesting  story  of  Bonivard.  the  prisoner 
of  Chillon,  and  his  wives — ([uitc  different 
from  the  Bonivard  immortalized  by  B\Ton; 
al>out  the  daring  of  the  pretty  and  i^ert  L.-«dy 
Bonne  of  Crassier,  the  love  story  of  Meilleric. 
the  legends  of  Rippaille,  the  escapades  of 
Madame  de  W.iri^ns  who  was  a  wife  when 
fourteen,  the  tragedy  of  Beauregaid.  the 
startling  experience  of  Marie  de  Blonay  with 
angels  at  Evian,  about  the  Geneva  of  CaUnn, 
of  Voltaire,  of  Madame  de  Stai-I.  which  the 
Savoyards  tried  to  seize  one  night — a  story 
the  ticnevaiis  still  proudly  tell  to  tourists. 

.«lr  Frederirk  has  fullv  maintained  his  reput-itlon 
as  a   fascinating  descriptive   writer  In   this  hoolj- 
Contains    :i60    paces,    tieslde?    76   pages    of    (100) 
pnotoKrnphIc  Illustrations.     -Map  supplement. 
Midium  Km  Cloth.  tf>  nrt:  Sfi  SO.  postpaid. 
fUHK  JWA«*11S  COKPiHY.  Pite.  354-360fenrtli  tvMM.  K  »rirt 
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THE    SPICE   OF   LIFE 


Very  True. — A  man  may  err  from  sobri- 
ety rogularly  every  week,  but  he  can't 
get  drunk  on  Sundaes! — Smith'  Weekly 
(SydneTj).  

Already  Trained.^  Dorind  a —  "Does 
vour  Hubby  expect  you  to  obey  him?" 

Flokinua — "Oh,  no,  dear.  You  see,  he's 
been  married  before."— L(/V. 


Pertinent. — Mother — "Don't  ask  so 
many  questions,  Katie.  Don't  you  know 
that  curiosity  once  killed  a  cat?" 

Katie — "What  did  the  cat  want  to 
know  mother?" — Chicago  Post. 


The   Shortest   Story  of  AH. 

Chapter  One — Maid  One. 
Chapter  Two — Maid  Won. 
Chapter  Three — Made  One. 

— London  Daily  Neirs. 


New  Foreign  Peril. — The  New  York 
Evening  Mail  suggests  that,  as  we  are  not 
paying  our  debt,  America  should  send 
some  of  her  lecturers  to  England.  Don  t 
do  that.     We'll  pay. —  Punch  (London). 


Happy  to  Tell  It. — A  celebrated  singer 
was  in  a  motor-car  accident  one  day.  A 
paper,  after  recording  the  accident,  added, 
"We  are  happy  to  state  that  he  was  able  to 
appear  the  following  evening  in  four 
pieces." — Epworth    Herald, 


The  Incentive. — Jessie — "I  can't  im- 
agine how  you  get  money  out  of  your 
husband." 

Bessie — "Oh,  I  simply  say  I'm  going 
back  to  mother,  and  he  immediately  hands 
me  the  fare." — London  Answers. 


They'll  Be  Surprized. — It  is  proposed  to 
make  gramophone  records  of  speeches 
made  by  present-day  statesmen,  for  the 
benefit  of  coming  generations.  It  is  just 
as  well  that  posterity  should  know  what 
we  have  had  to  put  up  with. —  Punch 
(London).  

Repaid  in  Kind. — "Now  I've  had  my 
revenge,"  said  the  shoe-shop  proprietor  to 
his  friend,  as  a  customer  left. 

"Revenge?     How  so?" 

"Well,  the  young  lady  who  just  went  out 
is  a  telephone  operator.  I  ga\e  hei*  the 
wrong  number." — London  Opinion. 


Placed  at  Last. — "I  can't  do  a  thing  with 
Jones,"  said  the  manager.  "I've  had  him 
in  three  departments,  and  he  dozes  all  day 
long." 

"Put  him  at  the  pa  jama  counter."  sug- 
gested the  proprietor,  "and  fasten  this  card 
on  him: 

"  'Our  night  clothes  are  of  such  superior 
quality  that  even  the  man  who  sells  them 
can  not  keep  awake.'  " — Epworth    Herald. 


An  Ignorant  Bunch. — A  regular  reader 
sends  this  one,  the  origin  unknown:  The 
prosecuting  attorney  had  encountered  a 
;  somewhat  difficult  witness.  Finally  he  asked 
the  man  if  he  was  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
men  on  the  jury.  "Yes,  sir,"  announced 
thewitness,  "more  thanhalf  of  them."  "Are 
you  willing  to  swear  that  you  know  more 
than  half  of  them?"  demanded  the  lawyer. 
"Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I'm  willing  to 
swear  that  I  know  more  than  all  of  them 
put  together,"  came  the  emphatic  reply. — 
The  Christian  Advocate  (N^ew  York). 


THE  BRIGHTON — STYLE  M-103 


Capable,  refined,  elegant;  Florsheim  Shoes  hold 
their  o'wn  socially  and  physically,  at  a  cost  that 
is  low  for  the  pleasure  and  service  they  deliver 

The  Florsheim  Shoe— Most  Styles  $io 

BOOKLET  "styles  OF  THE  TIMES"  ON  REQUEST 

Look  for  'Name  in  Shoe 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  ■  CHICAGO 


WHO       C/^fSES 


M^S^^'h^""    ' 


^N 


RETURNING 

ON  the  voyage  of  American  business, 
through  rough  seas  and  smooth,  The 
Continental  and  Commercial  Banks  have 
been  a  part  of  the  crew  and  have  borne  a 
willing  hand.  This  strong  group  of  banks 
stands  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  to 
the  fair  sailing  of  the  Nation's  business  by 
extending  constructive  and  comprehensive 
banking  service. 


CONTINENTAL^/w/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 
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WLDOUGLAS 

$5  $6  $7  &  $8  SHOES  l\'S 

are  actually  demanded  year  after 
year  by  more  people  than  any  other 
slioe  iu  tbe  world 

BECAUSE 

For  style,  material 
and  workmanship 
they  are  uneqiialed. 

Protection  against 
unrejisonable  prof- 
its is  guaranteed  by 
the  jirice  stamped 
on  every  pair. 

Years  of  satisfac- 
tory service  have 
given  them  confi- 
dence in  the  shoes 
and  in  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by 
the  W.  L.  Douglas 
Trade  Mark. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Continued 


Trouble  Ahead. — It  is  reported  the  Kai- 
ser will  sliortly  marry  again.  Growing 
tired  of  peace,  it  seems. — Smith''s  Weekly 
{Sydney).  

Clever  at  It. — Another  millionaire  has 
just  married  a  musical  comedy  actress. 
It's  funny  how  these  singers  are  able  to 
catch  on  to  the  heirs. — Manila  Bulletin. 


Boys  Shoes  M.00&M.5O 


JV.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the  best 
known  shoe  Trade  Mark 
in  the  -world.  It  stands 
for  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on   the  sole. 


The  Retort  Paternal.— He—   I  told  your 
father  that  I  just  dote  on  you.'" 
She — '"And  what  did  he  say?" 
He — "That  I  had  better  find  an  anti- 
dote."— London  Mail. 


shoes  are  put  into 
all  of  our  llO 
stores  at  factory 
cost.  We  do  not  make  one  cent  of  profit 
until  the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is 
worth  dollars  for  you  to  remember 
that  when  you  buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU   PAY   OXIiY  ONE   PROFIT. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe  dealers 
can  supply  you  with  W.L.Douglas  shoes. 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than 
they  do  in  New  £nglAnd. 

rnMPAPF  our  $7  and  $8  shoes  with 
^.wmrAIVi:.  an  y  $  l  O  or  $  1 2  shoes  made. 

If  not  for  sale  in  your  vicinity,  send  for  free  catalog. 

TO  MERCUAyrS:  J/nodeal- 
er  in  vour  loan  handles  H'.  i. 
Douglas  shoes,  tcrite  today  for 
exclusive  righls  to  handle  this 
Quick-selling,  quick  turn-over 
line. 


A 


President 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.. 
161  Spark  St.,  Brochton.Mass. 


SLEEP 


on  a  grenuine  Adirondack  Sfr.  Balsam  Pine 
Pillow.  Soothing!  Refreshing!!  Invigor- 
ating!!! (Beautifying).  ' "Nature's  Rtclncst 
Aroma  "  Size  12"xl6",  SI. 35  postpaid. 
Pine  Pillow  Co.,  Inwood  Sta.,  N.  V. 


Cuticura  Soap 

SHAVES 

Without  Mug 

Caticura  Soap  is  the  favorite  forsafety  razor  shaviDg. 


unnnEsm. 


Home    Billiard    &  Pool  Tables 

M.ienlflfpntly  made  In  all  sizes,  at  all  prires.  Game 
f.xartly  name  as  standard  table.  Become  expert  at 
home.  T'.selnany  room,  on  any  house  table  or  on  Its 
own  foIdlnK  atand.  Quirkly  leveled,  put  upordovrn 
Inaminute  Full  pla>1neeaulpmcnt.  Small  amount 
down,  .small  payments  for  fen-  months.  A.sk  your 
dealerorWRITE  ISTODAYforCataloe.etc  E.  T. 
Hl"KHOWES    CO  .    32    Frco  St  ,   Portland,  Maine. 


FORD 

OWNERS 

Uard  startlnK,  misfiring,  and  coll 

tniublea  due  to  cold   weather. 

snow  or  rain  are  eliminated  by 

wonderful    new   Power 

Maker.    It  keeps  pluKS 

clean — adds  power  and 

ppeed  —  saves  gas  — 

niAkra  Ford  colls  and 

t;i;irk  lever  unneces- 

faury.  Price  Is  low— In- 

etallatlon  easy .  Ask 

for  t>ooklet  and 

FREE  TRIAL 

OFFER  PLAN. 


American  Bosch  MaJ  Corp  Boxl240Sprir>grield,Mass. 


A  Ton  of  Tin? — ''The  car  was  righted  and 
towed  to  Bedlington.  It  was  a  converted 
one  tin  Ford  lorry." — Neu-castle  Evening 
Chronicle.  We  can  not  be  sure  whether 
there  is  a  misprint  here,  or  not. — London 
Opinion.  

Precocious. — The  riches  are  each  twen- 
ty-eight years  old.  They  were  married  in 
February,  1921.  and  the  baby  boy  bom 
six  weeks  ago  was  their  first.  He  is  an 
a<'eountant  for  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Companv. — From  a  news  item  in  the  Xew 
York  World.  

An  Error  in  Calculation. — Host  (to 
guest,  a  retired  doctor ) — "And  did  you  ever 
make  a  serious  mistake  in  j-our  diagnosis?" 

Gtje.st — "Yes,  one  serious  one — I  once 
treated  a  patient  for  indigestion  and  she 
could  easily  have  afforded  appendicitis!" — 
The  Passing  Show  (London). 


De  Mortuis. — "Sav,  pa." 

"WeU.  my  son." 

"I  took  a  walk  through  the  cemeterj-  to- 
day and  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb- 
stones." 

"WeU,  what  about  it?" 

"Where  are  all  the  ■wicked  people 
buried?" — Syracuse  Orange  Peel. 


Located. — "Look  here!"  e.xclaimed  the 
stranger,  as  he  stumbled  into  his  twentieth 
puddle,  "I  thought  you  said  you  knew 
where  all  the  bad  places  were  on  this  road?" 

"Well."  replied  the  natiAe,  who  had 
volunteered  to  guide  him  through  the 
dark,  "we're  a-finding  them,  ain't  we?" — 
Pearson's   Weekly  {London). 


Thorough. — Former  Postmaster-General 
Hays,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an  advocate 
of  the  air  mail.  "Of  course,  it  gets  criti- 
cized," he  said,  "and  criticism  is  a  good 
thing,  but  it  can  be  nm  into  the  ground.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  vaudcA-ille  producer 
who  muttered  as  he  read  the  press  notices 
of  his  program.  'These  critics  are  thorough, 
all  right.  They  don't  leave  a  turn  un- 
stoned.'  " — The  Argonaut  {San  Francisco). 


He  Wanted  It. — Tommy,  after  going  to 
bed,  became  tliirstj',  or  thought  he  did. 
He  called  out:  "Ma,  I  want  a  drink."  The 
mother's  voice  answered  back:  "Tommy, 
you  go  to  ^sleep."  Tommy  grunted, 
turned  over,  and  was  silent  for  ten  minutes; 
then  again:  "Ma,  I  want  a  drink."  "Tom- 
my, you  go  to  sleep,"  was  the  reply.  In- 
tense silence  again  for  ten  minutes;  then: 
"Ma.  I  want  a  drink."  "Tommy,  if  you 
don't  go  to  sleep,  I'll  come  up  and  spank 
you."  More  silence;  this  time  for  about 
two  minutes;  and  then:  "Ma,  when  you 
come  up  to  spank  me.  bring  me  a  drink, 
won't  you?" — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT 

By  H.  S.  McCAULEY 

SHOWS  you  exactly  how  to  cooperate  with  the 
newspapers  in  getting  publicitv.  If  vouve 
ever  had  a  clash  with  the  press,  this  book  will 
show  you  why,  and  how  to  avoid  a  similar  oc- 
currence. So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  volume 
of  similar  nature  in  print.  AVritten  by  a  news- 
paper man  with  years  of  experience,  who  kno^vs 
that  newspapers  run  things  their  way  regardless 
of  what  you  may  do,  he  takes  you  "behind  the 
scenes  and  shows  you  what  is  printable  as  news 
and  what  is  not. 

Indispensable  to  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
public  officials,  candidates,  t^eachers,  persons  in 
society,  advertising  men,  writers,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men. 

SmaUlSmo.     Cloth.     1  SI  pages.     PrUeti.S6.na, 
at  bootscUers:  or  from  the  publishers,  tl  .SS  postpaid 

niSK  i  WiGNillS  COMPIVY, 


354-360  fOURTH  IVPlUE    -    Nf»  YORK 


.STANDARD   DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly 
becomes   plaiu  to  tbe  man  or  woman  who  investigates 


To  Stop  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  enormous  losses  in  wages  and 
production  caused  by  industrial  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  the  highly  approved 
remedy  suggested  for  ending  the  antag- 
onism of  Capital  and  Labor  are  clearly 
detailed  in  that  remarkable  new  book — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

By  \V.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts,  both 
of  whom  sen  ed  with  distinction  on  the  Xa- 
tional  War  Labor  Board.  The  authors 
ably  point  the  way  to  the  first  real  construc- 
tive step  in  settling  labor  troubles  by  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  code.  The 
idea  has  been  advocated  by  President  Hard- 
in i;  in  a  vtessase  to  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustrial readjustment  in  the  near  future 
will  unquestionably  revolve  around  the  mat- 
ters that  are  so  sensibly  and  thoroughlj  dis- 
cussedinthisbook.  YouwilltinditS576pages 
intensely  interesting,  as  well  as  enlightening. 

Cloth  S4,  net;  $4.12,  postpaid. 
fgak  t  Wifi«lk  CraNiy.  Pit's,  3S4-3iO  \m^  in..  He*  Yorl. 


"Just  ■ukai  to  do,  say  attd  wear  by  one  of  Sc-x  York's 
prominent  society  wonun." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"The  Blue  Book 
of  Social  Usage" 

How  to  acquire  "good  form"  in  speech  and  charm  of 
manner,  and  how  to  adopt  those  refining  intiuences  that 
serve  to  smooth  and  sweeten  modem  social  life,  are 
interestingly  described  in  .truly  classic  style  in  that 
brilliant  new  book — 

ETIQUETTE 

In  Society,  in  Business,  in  Politics,  at  Home,  hf 

EMILY  POST     Mrs.  Price  Post ) 

Information  on  persona]  manners  and  social  customs 
in  ever\'  phase  of  life,  practically  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  is  presented,  with  numerous  photographic  illustra- 
tions; and  as  Mrs.  Post's  position  as  social  arbiter  is  recog- 
nized in  polite  society,  what  she  sa\-s  can  be  accepted 
with  unquestioned  authority.  Among  the  thousands  of 
points  she  covers  are: 

Correct  way  to  introduce — When  introductions  are 
unnecessary* — How  strangers  acquire  social  standing  in 
a  community — How  a  young  girl  is  presented  to  socict> — 
Engagements — Wedding  gifts — Bridegrooms  and  brides- 
maids— Wedding  clothes — Letters  of  introduction  and 
recommendation — Country  house  hospitality — Week- 
ends— What  to  wear  in  a  restaurant — Luncheons,  teas, 
dinner  parties — Etiquette  of  the  club,  bridge  table.  goB 
links,  ballroom — How  to  ask  for  a  dance — How  to  inWte 
a  girl  to  supper — Deportment  at  the  opera  and  f  heater — 
Correct  forms  for  invitations — Phrases  that  arc  ne\"er 
uttered  in  best  societ> — Wording  of  letters  of  thanks — 
Writing  paper — How  to  address  eminent  personages— 
To  begin  and  end  a  letter — Christenings  and  Funerals. 
Crou-n  Sro.      Cloth.     6 jg  pages.     $4.  net;    $4.lS,  postpaid. 

fUKK  I  WtGNAUS  COIPUIY,  Prilistm,  354-3(0  rwtt  Avhm.  Rtw  T«t 


THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  BOOK 

Bv  .4.  L.  Churchill  and  Leonard  Wickcndcn 
A  practical,  non-technical,  money-saving  volume 
telling  all  a  prospective  or  actual  home-owner 
would  find  valuable  to  know,  from  the  selertlon 
of  a  site,  flnancins:,  building  materials,  lighting. 
heatlDg,  plumbing,  and  special  appliances  to  mak- 
ing repairs. 

lemo.    Cloth.    M>i  pages.    JUustrated.    tS.OO  net: 
bv  mail.  tB.lS. 
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ISlew  worlds  are  constantly 
being  discovered  with  the 

searching  aid  of  the  Mimeograph  and  its 
dexterous  companion,  the  Mimeoscope. 
Twin  explorers!  Unusual  extensions  of  busi- 
ness  and   educational   activities   have   been 
made  practical  and  necessary  by  them.  Things 

that  could  not  be  done  before,  they  accom- 
plish swiftly  and  economically.     All  kinds  of  diagrams, 
drawings,  designs,  etc.,  are  easily  reproduced  at  the  great 
speed  of  five  thousand  well  printed  copies  an  hour.    And 
on  the  same  sheet,  in  the  one  operation,  may  be  printed 
typewriting  or  handwriting.    The  Mimeograph  has  speeded 
up  the  world's  work  and  lightened  its  burden.    The  Mimeo- 
scope has  tremendously  advanced  its  range  of  usefulness.    Let 
us  show  you  how  they  will  save  money  and  trouble  and  time  for 
you — these  ingenious  explorers  of  new  fields.    Send  today  for 
booklet 'T- 11."    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Wherever  there's  a  road 


4  to  6  ton  Autocar 

4  cylinders 

1 20-inch  wheelbasc,  $3950 

unladen  chassis  weight,  7200  lbs. 
156-inch  whcelbasc,  $4100 

unladen  chassis  weight,  7400  lbs. 


Prices  subject  to  change 

2  to  3  ton  Autocar 

4  cylinders 

114-inch  wheelbase,  $2950 

unladen  chassis  weight,  5200  lbs. 
138-mch  wheelbase,  $3075 

unladen  chassis  weight,  .5350  ll>s. 


1>^  to  2  ton  Autocar 

2  cylinders 

97-inch  wheelbase,  $1950 

unladen  chassis  weight,  3600  lbs. 

1 20-inch  wheelbase.  $2050  ._        '    ' 

unladen  chassis  weight,  3700  lbs. 


Dated  Oct.  20,  1922 


lK-2  ton  Autocars  (rebuilt)  $1650-S1750  lK-2  ton  Autocars  i  reconditioned    $1100-$1400 

The  Autocar  Company,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Established  1897 
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Can  this  puzzling 

fact  about  advertising 

be  explained? 

What  do  these  astonishing  iigures  reveal 
about  Literary  Digest  readers?  An 
interesting  side-light  on  human  nature. 


HERE  is  a  curious  problem  in  advertising. 
It  has  to  do  with  what  takes  place  in  the 
minds  of  people  as  they  read  the  Literary 
Digest.     Experienced   advertising    men,    accus- 
tomed   to    analyzing    human    motives,    cannot 
explain  these  facts.    Perhaps  you  have  a  theory. 

Several  Little  Leather  Library  adxertise- 
nients  have  appeared  in  the  Literary  Digest. 
Each  made  exactly  the  same  offer:  a  set  of 
thirty  volumes  comprising  a  library  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  literature — each  volume  taste- 
fully bound,  in  a  beautiful  embossed  material, 
which,  though  NOT  leather,  resembles  it  closely, 
and  wears  five  times  as  long.  The  price  adver- 
tised has  always  been  the  same — only  S:2.9S  for 
all  thirty  volumes.    Now  here  is  the  puzzling  fact: 

Why  3200  Readers  Each  Time? 

When  our  first  advertisement  on  this  very 
page  of  Literary  Digest  appeared,  approximately 
3200  readers  were  convinced  by  our  presentation 
that  this  was  an  extraordinary  value,  and  pur- 
chased this  set  of  books.  We  assumed  that  prac 
tically  every  reader  had  seen  the  advertisement 
and  had  read  it;  but  we  felt  that  there  might  be 
some  who  perchance  had  overlooked  it.  So, 
shortly  afterward,  we  inserted  another  adver- 
tisement, telling  our  story  again,  as  clearly  and 
honestly  as  we  could.  To  our  sm-prise,  once 
more  approximately  3200  people  ordered  the  set 
of  books. 

We  decided,  therefore,  to  "try  again."  Once 
more,  the  same  number  of  readers,  approximately 
3200,  were  convinced  by  tliis  third  advertise- 
ment. Since  that  time,  we  have  inserted  seven 
more  advertisements  in  the  Digest — ten  in  all — 
and  every  time  approximately  3200  readers 
answered!  TMiat  can  be  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  fact.* 

Can  You  Explain  This? 

Why  were  not  the  3200  people  who  were  con- 
vinced in  the  second  advertisement,  convinced 
by  the  first.*  Why  did  not  the  3200  people  who 
replied  to  the  tenth  advertisement,  reply  to 
any  of  the  preceding  ones.*  Can  it  be  that  each 
time  we  reach  a  fixed  number  of  people  who  had 
never  even  seen  a  ny  previous  advertisement  .*  Can 
it  be  that  the  offer  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  seem 


almost  incredible  and  that  each  time  we 
tell  our  story  the  scepticism  of  a  fixed 
number  of  people  is  conquered.* 

Or  shall  we  look  for  the  solution  in  the 
natural  human  tendency  to  put  things  off* 
Perhaps  many  individuals,  on  seeing  an 
advertisement,  fully  intend  to  send  for  the 
set  and  then  lay  the  magazine  aside,  the 
matter  slipping  their  minds  until  a  later 
advertisement  again  brings  it  to  tiieir  at- 
tention. 

This  seems  to  us  the  most  logical  explana- 
tion. So  we  are  making  a  test  —  an 
interesting  experiment  in  human  nature — 
to  see  if  we  are  right.  We  are  going  to  see 
whether  more  than  3200  readers  cannot  be 
induced  to  send  NOAV,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  next  advertisement.  This  would  simplifj'  our 
l)ublisliing  problem. 

Four  Volumes  of  Kipling  FREE 

What  inducement  for  promptness  can  w^e 
make,  then,  to  the  readers  of  Literary  Digest? 
We  are  going  to  try  an  exceedingly  liberal  one — 
a  four  volume  set  of  some  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
best  works,  FREE. 

In  otlier  words,  we  again  offer  you  the  thirty 
volume  set  of  the  Little  Leather  Library,  the 
same  wonderful  collection  of  great  masterpieces 
of  literature,  in  the  same  beautiful  binding  of 
bronze-green,  limp  material  and  at  the  same 
astonishing  price  of  only  $2.98  plus  postage. 
And  in  addition,  we  will  include  four  volumes  of 
Kipling,  uniform  in  size  and  binding  with  the 
other  volumes. 

.\mong  the  contents  of  the  Kipling  set  are 
such  masterpieces  as  "The  Phantom  Rickshaw," 
"The  Man  Who  Was,"  "The  Vampbe,"  "The 
Mutiny  of  the  Mavericks,"  "My  Own  True 
Ghost  Story,"  and  others. 

The  thirty  volume  set  includes  the  best 
works  of  such  immortal  authors  as  Shakespeare, 
Stevenson,  Emerson,  Poe,  Coleridge,  Burns, 
Omar  Khayyam,  Macaulay,  Lincoln,  Washing- 
ton, Oscar  Wilde,  Gilbert,  Longfellow,  Drum- 
mond,  Conan  Doyle,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Thoreau,  Tennyson,  Bro^Tiing  and  others.  The 
paper  is  of  fine  book  quality;  the  type  clear  and 
easy  to  read.     Each  volume  (3}^  inches  by  4 


inches)  fits  conveniently  into  a  jjockcl  or  [)nrse, 
an  ideal  companion  for  travel  or  si)arc-tinie 
reading. 

An  Experiment — Not  a 
Precedent 

What  effect  will  this  liberal  offer  have  on  the 
readers  of  Literary  Digest.*  What  effect  will  it 
have  on  you,  one  of  the  readers.*  Will  it  induce 
you  to  tear  off  the  coupon  now,  instead  of  later? 
— now,  while  you  have  the  added  incentive 
of  obtaining  a  four  volOme  set  of  Kipling 
FREE? 

One  word  more.  This  offer,  as  you  can  gather, 
is  simply  an  experiment.  It  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  precedent.  We  do  not  know  wliether  it  wiU 
work.  AVe  do  not  kno\\  whether  .\XYTHIXG 
can  keep  people  from  procrastinating,  for  it  is 
certainly  a  deep-seated  human  trait. 

In  any  case,  we  hope  it  will  keej)  YOL  from 
procrastinating.  If  you  want  this  set  of  books 
— if  you  feel  that  eventually  you  will  buy  them — ■ 
we  urge  you  to  do  it  NOW,  instead  of  LATER, 
so  that  you  can  obtain  not  only  the  30  volumes, 
but  the  four  equally  splendid  volumes  of  Kip- 
ling. Do  not  send  money.  Simply  mail  the 
coupon  below  or  a  letter. 

Little  Le.\ther  Library  Corporation^' 

Dept.  '2611,  .354  Fourth  .\ venue,  New  York  City       • 


FREE 
These   four      /' 
volumes     of    ,a 


) 


,^    LITTLE* 

.•    LEATHER 


LIBRARY 
CORP. 


Kipling  for  ^/  Dept.  2611  t 
prompt*  ^■^  354  Fourth  Avenue,' 
neSS  y^  New  York  City     ■ 

•     Please  send  me  on   ap-' 
^    proval  the  30  volumes  of' 
y      the  De  Luxe  edition  of  the 
y     Little  Leather  Library    (and 
•     the  4  volumes  of  Kipling  FREE) 
^'    I  will  pay  the  postman  $2.98  plus 
y     the  postage  upondeliveri'.    It  is  un- 
.^    derstood,  however,  that  this  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  purchase,    if  the  books 
do  not  in  every  way  come  up  to  my  e.\-. 
pectation,  I  reserve  the  riglit  to  return  them  • 
y     any  time  within  thirty  days  and  you  agree  to 
/-      return  my  money.    It  is  understood  that  S2  98 
r/     plus  the  postage  is  the  only  payment  to  be  made. 


The  Roycrofters  have  made  a  special  set  of  Hand  Hammered 

t  opper  Book  Ends  to  fit  thisset.    Regular$2.oo  value;  ouri — 1 

ii  desired  place  X  in  this  square I — I , 
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Ralph  Ruth 

ftleatal.      Studious.  Energetic 

A  reader.  Enthusiastic. 

Not  a  mixer.  Quick  tempered. 


Reflective. 


Jack 

Affection?  .e. 

Sympathetic. 

Backward  socially. 


Mischievous.  Frank.       Strongly  emotional 


Which  Type  of 
Child  is¥)urs? 

Is  your  son  studious  or  a  play-boy,  self  assertive  or 
timid,  spontaneous  or  analytical?  Is  your  daughter 
a  tom-boy  or  is  she  shy  ?  It  means  a  good  deal  to  know 
the  inclinations  of  your  children.  The  types  briefly 
described  here  have  been  verified  by  the  welt-kncmm 
psychologist.  Dr.  J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  and  are  taken  from 
a  book  now  being  distributed  free  to  parents. 

WHICH  type  of  child  shown  here 
isyours?  Thisyoushouldknow. 
If  left  entirely  to  hunself  your  child 
may  develop  only  one  side  of  his 
nature. 

Every  child  needs  the  broadest 
possible  outlook  on  life.  If  your  son 
ias  a  passion  lot  science  you  should 
help  him  to  satisfy  it.  But  you  must 
ako  provide  him  with  those  other 
essentials  to  which  he  ma>'  not  feel 
so  strongly  drawn  but  nevertheless 
must  know.  It  rests  with  you,  his 
mother  or  father,  to  guide  him  now 
toward  this  broad  general  deveU 
opment  that  he  needs.  Let  this 
fascinating  96-page  book  help  you. 

FREE  TO  PARENTS 
96-Page  Book  and  ''Informa-test"  Game 

This  96-page  book  also  tells  about  Compton's  Pictured 
Encyclopedia,  especially  designed  to  develop  the  mental 
and  cultural  growth  of  your  child. 

We  cannot  fully  tell  you  here  about  the  great  staff 
of    editors,    the   wonderful    pictures    and    the   new 
methods  of  approach,  which  take  the  child,  step  by 
step,  on  fascinating  "word-and-picture"  joume>-g 
to  all  fields  of  knowledge.   But  we  can  and  will  send 
youwithout  cost  a  beautiful  96-page  book  explaining 
all  aboat  this  Encyclopedia.    With  the  booklet  we 
will  also  send  you  a  fascinating  little  information 
game — The  Illf  orma-test  —  which  automatically  dis- 
closes nuggets  of  information  about  the  type  and 
trend  of  mind  of  any  child  of  any  age.  Every  parent 
should  mail  the  coupon  below  at  once  and  receive 
without     obligation     this 
important    book  and  The 
Xnforma-  test.    F.  E. 
COMPTON  &  CO.,  Dept 
Keen  sense  of  2811,  58  E.  WashinfftonSt., 
humor.         Chicago,  ZUinois. 


Mary 

Intellectual.  Think* 
other  girls  too  con- 
cerned with  triviali- 
ties.   Bookish. 


Billy 

Fun -loving. 

Emotional. 

Spontaneous. 


MPTON 

<iJHcturtd 
CYCLOPEDIA 


F.  El.  ComptoD  &  Company. 
Dept.  2811.  58  E.  Washington  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  free,  and  without  obligation,  your 
96-page  booklet'  telling  about  \*arious  types  of  children  and  how  to 
open  all  fields  of  knowledge  to  them  through  Compton's  Pictured 
Encyclopedia.    Also  please  send  me  the  "Informa-test"  Game. 

Name^ 


Address^ 


MlSb  WOODS'  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Individual  training  will  develop  the  rhild  who  does  not 
progress  satisfactorily.     24  milei  from  Phila.    Booklet. 

MOLLIE  WOODS  HARE,  Principal 
Box  160 Lanqhorne.   Pa. 

IN  YOUR  SPARETIMC 

Learn  law  with  only  insUtu- 
tlon  ^ving  same  course  by  cor- 
respondence as  was  given  for 
years  at  resident  classes  of  this 
college.    DEGREE   OF   LL.    B. 
CONFERRED.     One  rear  bus  1- 
,    ness  law  course  prepares  yoo  for 
success  In  bustoesa.    Law  trained 
boslnesB  men  in  demand.  Three 
year  oniversfty  course  covers  pre- 
p  a  r  a  1 1  o  D  for  bar  examinatloo. 
^^^    Money baekruaranteelfnotsatisfied.  Lowfee. 
_easy  term*.  Includes  complete  1921  thirteen  Toloms 
~'.  library .  text  material  and  sU  expenses.  Write  for 
I  FREE  BOOK.    HAMILTON    COLLEGE    OF    LAW 
D«pt.  28  431   S.   D*arbom  St..  Chicaco 

*'8  Great  Rules 

for  Success" 

There  are  eight  simple  psyrholoRjcal  rules  whlrh  enable 
you  ti)  idiitnii  loiirtltlons.  have  oonfldence,  develop  ron- 
centrailon.  and  reach  and  Influ- 
ence persons  at  a  distance. 

These  rules  are  the  basis  of 
business  and  social  success. 

They  arc  easll\-  learned  and 
>linplc  of  application. 

They  are  all  contained  in  that 
II I  lie  booklet.  "Eleht  Psycho- 
liiclcal  Principles  of  Success,"  by 
Kd.  B.  Warman. 

Yours  for  10  Cents 

For  10  cents,  wc  will  send  you 
the  alKjvo  iKjoklct  and  a  month's 
trill  of   NAITlI.rs.  mairazlnc 

of  NewThoufirht.    Eiizab«thTowne  and 
William  E.  Townc.  editors.     Innpiriiur 

p«rw>nal  !iace««s  articles  a  feature  of  each  Issue.     Send  10c  at  once. 

and  we  will  include  Eliiabeth  Towne's  "Thouirht  Force  For  Success." 

Inc. 


Ei.lZAKETH  TOWNE 
Editor  of  Nautilut 


Thr   Fli;ab«th  Townc   Co. 


Dept.  X-77,   Holyoke,  Mass. 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TENOGRAPHER 
'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  offers  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  fascinating 
work^  biff  pay,  and  opens  tbe  way  for  promotion  to  bigb  executive 
positions  payisjr  $60  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America'e  big- 
ffest  bosinesa  men  and  women  ROt  their  start  becaose  the^  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  tbe  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  The  Tulioss 
New  Way  makes  yon  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary. 
Complete  coarse  in  shorthand  and  type writiQC,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy,  x  on  can  write  shorthand  tbe  new 
way  12:>  to  160  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatig~aeas  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  leam  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  etenogr^hic 
Echooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— yoa  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher—worth  more  money  than  the  average  right  from  Lhe  start.  If  al- 
readya  stenograpberyoa  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand .  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed ,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  In  tan  «asy  lessons. 
Will  Bend  yoa  free  our  amazing  book. "Bow  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand. "  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.     No  obligation— write  todsy. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL.     1135  College  Hni.     Springfield.  Ohio 

STAMMERING 

Its  correction  effected  at  Bogue  Institute.  .A.n  institution 
uith  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only.  Founded 
1901.  Scientifictreatmentcombines  training  of  brain  with 
speech  organs.  Strongly  Endorsed  bv  Medical  Trofeition.  2SS- 
pa','e  cloth-bound  book,  with  full  particulars  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  -Address  BE.NJAMI.V  .N.  nOGlE,  Pre§ident, 
43G1>  Ro^ne  Riiildinp.1147  X.  Illinois  Strt'-ct.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

STAMMER 

H  sou  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my  large 
FREE  book  entitled  '•STAM.MERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Correction."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  lor  stammerers  in  the  world.  Write  today. 
The  North-Western  SrhooU     2il9  Grand  Ave..      Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Learn  in  spare  timeathome 
kEarn    $30— $35  a  week 

'iXery  woman  should  leam.  We 
train  Beginners, Practical  Nurses, 
Mothers  and  Religious  Workers 
by  our  Fascinating  Home-study 
Method. LeaaingChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  Estab- 
lished 22  years. 

Earn  while  learning 

If  yon  are  over  IS  and  under  55 
years  of  atre  write  for  lllostrated  cata- 
\oK  and  32  Sample  Le3son  Fapes  with 
FREE  details  of  Money-Baek  Guaran- 
tee and  FREE  NURSES  EQUIPMENT. 

Chicago  School  orXorsing.Dept.  1 1 1 .  431  Ashland  BiTd.Chlcsgo 


You've  heard  your 
neighbor  praise  the  Path- 
3er,  the  wonderful  illustrated 
Dews  and  story  paper  published  at 
Washington  for  people  everywhere.  This 
paper  is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world;  has 
half  a  million  subscribers.  Chuck  full  of  jtist  the  kind  of  reading 
you  wanL  Unequaled  digest  of  the  world's  news.  Question  Box 
answers  your  questions.  Stunts  for  children;  real  fun  for  all.  Excit- 
ing serial  story  starts  soon.  Send  15  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  today 
for  this  hi  J  $1  paper  13  weeks.  'Vou  will  he  more  than  pleased* 
PATHFINDER,  639  Langdon  Sta.,  WASHIWCTOM,  D.  C 

■  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  AecoaotoBta  command  bis*  ealaries.  Tboos&ods  of  Gnns 
need  tbem.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  IJ.  S.  Many 
are  earoing  $3,000  to  SIO.OOO  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroty  by  mail  io 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinadoDB  or  executiTe  accountiiif  posi- 
doDS.  Koowiedse  of  bookkeeping  luuieceasary  to  begiD.  Ilie  coarse 
is  ander  the  personal  euperrisioo  of  William  B.  CaBteoholz,  A.  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  Uaiversity  of  UliDoie; 
also  former  Director  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A.  's,  and  of  tbe 
Kadonal  Association  of  Cost  Accountanta.  He  is  assisted  by  s  larve 
staff  of  C.P.  A.'s,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
eountaota.    Low  toition  fee— easy  terms.   Writ«  nowfoxiaformatioD. 

LaSalle  Elxtension  University,  Dept-  H52-H,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institntion  in  the  World 


Become  1  ndependent 


Junior. 
Home  Magazine 


The  Children's  Publication         _ 
You  Have  Heard  About 

that  diredts  the  normal  acfHvities  of  child- 
hood through  delightful  play,  games  and 
stories.  Keeps  little  hands  busy;  moulds 
plastic  minds.  Educates  in  the  disguise  of 
play.  15  of  its  48  pages  devoted  to  cut-outs 
and  patterns  of  thitigs  to  makt.  Health  hab- 
its, manners,  history  and  nature  taught 
through  stories.  Published  monthly.  $2.50 
a  yeai.  Sample  copy  tree  on  request. 
THE  D.  C.  KREIDIXR  CO. 
906  So.  Micbi^an  Aveiiae       ChicatfOa  ID. 


Children  Love  It 


HE    SAID: 

"I  am  accused  of  telling  a  great 
many  stories.  They  say  it  lowers  the 
dignity  of  the  presidential  office,  but 
I  have  found  that  the  plain  people 
enjoy  them  and  what  the  hypercritical 
few  may  think,  I  don't  care." 

— Lincoln. 


Behind  the  grim  visage  of  the  Great  Emancipator  was  a  storehouse 
of  humorous  yarns  which  when  tapped  silenced  his  critics  by  laughter. 
Chauncey  Depew  relates  that  'he  was  always  eager  for  new  stories" 
and  gleaned  his  fund  from  every  section  of  the  Union  by  eissiduous 
search. 

To-day  The  Literary  Digest  combs  the  printed  pages  of  the  entire 
world  to  gain  the  best  wit.  jokes,  and  epigrams  for  you.  Of  these 
a  super-selected  program  is  presented  in  the  leading  theaters  in  the 
new  reel 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

as  an  extension  of  the  Digest's  famous  column,  "Topics  in  Brief." 
Many  long  and  hearty  laughs  await  your  first  or  next  viewing  of  this 
whimsical  motion  picture.     Watch  for  it  weekly. 

Drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  be  glad  to  inform  you  the  theaters  in 
your  locality  now  showing  it.  Or  better,  ask  the  manager  of  your 
favorite  theater  how  soon  he  can  get  a  booking  of 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

The  Literary  Digest,  Producers       W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation,  Distributors 


Why  Good  Dancers 
Are  Popular  ^r 

EVKRVONE  admires  and  waiils 
to  dance  with  the  person  who 
knows  the  latest  steps.    Tbore  is  no 
need  of  being  a  wall  flower!    Kj'  ni>' 
remarkable  new  easy  method,  anyonr 
can  learn  tlie  newest  dances  at  home 
in  a  few  hours.    Mucli  less  e.xpensive 
llian  from  a  personal  teacher.        No 
music    or    partner   needed.       So 
,simi)Ie   even    a    child   can  learn 
(juickly.      60.000    htivt'.    Utirutul 
itiiHchig  by  mail.    Vour  own  suc- 
cess i«  guaranteed. 

To  prove  1  can  quickly  and  easily 
make  you  an  acconiiilishcd  dancer.  1 
will  send  you  FREE,  jn  plain  co\  er,  a 
lesson  in  Fox  Trot.  sc.cretf>i  Leading 
and  How  to  (iain  (orifldence.  For 
mailing  of  free  lessons  send  loc. 
l^arn  in  private — surprise  your 
friends.  .\ct  now  and  be  a  good  dancer  so>nI 
ARTHUR    MURRAY,   Studio  510,    100  5th    Ave.,    N. 
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I  Learn  m  ^*  Aa«Practical    Course   in    the 

I  ^L^^fl^PI  ■  ^V  ^^^"^  Shops  of  Coyne.  Complete 

l^^^^p^PHV^I  B^  in  3H  months.  Enter  anytime. 
^Bv  V  M  1^.1  &^  Day  or  evening.  Earn  your  own 
\^MU    ■■    IW  way.    Draftinsr-Rsdlo  fncladed. 

^^^^^P  ^  SEND  FOR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  I 
l^i  Coyne  EnKineerinK  School— Dept.    1838 

UOO-i.lIO  W.  Harrison  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  in 


aide  of  two  years. 

and  the  leading  p , _._^„ 

coaneaarp  deBcribed  in  our  Free  BulletiD.    Send  for  It  TODAY. 


_        _   , Meets  all  requirementa  for  entrance  to  collese 

and  the  leading  professions.      Thie  and   tblrty-six  other  practical 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

B*pt.  H-8o3    Orexel  Ave.  *  SBUi  St. 


CHICAGO 


"Eternal  Punishment" 

by  Thomas  Starr  King 

and  other  liberal  religious  literature  sent  FREE. 

Address:  F.  EVERETT,  Room  11-C 
25  Beacon  St.,         Boston,  Mass. 


.n    600  B£ST 

DOOks^'^Business 


^'^More  than  600  best  books  on  bnslness,  clasBified 
by  Bubjecta  —  Accounting,  Advertisin?,  Marketing 
and  Seifing,  Production,  Man  Power, Transportation, 
Financial  Administration,  Commercial  Law,  Ineur- 
ance.  Business  Communications,  Management,  etc., 
,  '  etc.  List  repreaents  car,  ^'ul  selection  by  faculty  of 
largest  business  training  institutim  in  the  world.  Invaluable 
to  anyone  in  busineBS.    It's  FREE.     Send  for  your  copy  today. 

USALLE  UNIVERSin  PRESS,    Dept.  11S2-D,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

By  W.  Jen  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts 
An    unbiased    presentation    of    the    problems    of 
capital  and  labor,  with  a  |code  .of  principles  for  bet- 
ter working  relations. 

l2mo.  Cloth.  576  pages.    $4.00  net:  by  mall,  •'H4 -16 
Funk  &Wagnalls  Company,  354-360Fourth  Ave., NewYork 


YOU  Can  Earn  Money 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

We  pay  many  of  our 
Special  Representatives 
two  dollars  an  hour, 
and  more,  for  their 
spare  time.  You  can  do 
as  well  right  now  by 
taking  subscription 
orders  forTHE  Literary 
Digest.  Mail  the  coupon 
TO-DAY  and  we  will 
send  you  full  particulars. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  126, 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I    am    interested    in   learning   how    1    cin   earn 
money  in  my  spare  time. 

' NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


^nM^»w>«>v^ 


^^»^pii^iP"i»^  w  m  mtm  <m     "np— ^p— w^yi»i|pn— ^>»» 


aiv-**JHiracle\V&rKex 


H\'\  has  wrested  from  the  universe  it.s  most  won- 
derful secrets — -he  reads  the  story  of  the  distant 
star,  translates  the  history  of  life  from  the 
record  of  the  rocks — ^he  watches  the  delicate  organs 
working  in  the  body  and  the  processes  of  the  brain — 
he  has  conquered  the  air,  the  sea,  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — he  has  defeated  death  by  defeating  disease — • 

And  Now  This  Magic  Story 
Is  Told  for  You 

With  Nearly  1000  Magnificent  Illustrations 

In  all  the  world's  fiction — romance — history — there  is  nothing  so 
fascinating  as  this  absorbing  story  of  how  man  has  conquered  the 
universe,  solved  its  mysteries,  put  its  forces  to  work.  From  the 
dawning  mind  of  the  caveman  to  the  wizardries  of  the  twentleth- 
cc-ntury  scientist,  his  achievements  have  been  almost  unbelievable. 
.\nd  at  last,  this  amazing  romance  is  yours  in  one  flowing,  simple, 
accurate  story. 


I  Dr.  Frank  Crane 

famous  editor  says 

in  Current  Opinion 

"*Tlie  Outline  of  Science' 
ought  to  be  in  the  place  of 
honor  and  of  daily  use  in 
every  civilized  family.  It 
contains  tb(  fundamentals  of 
7vhat  every  groiuing  mind 
should  know.  If  you  can 
possibly  get  the  money,  buy 
this  book  and  read  it,  not 
cursorily  as  you  would  other 
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the  foundations  of  our  civ- 
ilization. Here  is  the  stuff  of 
which  all  respectable  think- 
ing is  composed." 
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Whenever  soap  comes  into 

contact  with  the  skin 

— use  Ivory 


jeachinq    without    words 


Lovely  children!  what  a 

struggle    it    seems,    sometimes,    to 
keep  them  so  ! 

Yet  mothers  can  give  them  a 
momentous  start  toward  cleanliness 
and  beauty — merely  by  suggestion 
and  example. 

We  know  one  understanding 
mother  who  teaches  cleanliness  by 
this  simple  plan: 

She  talks  about  how  good 
it  makes  her  feel  to  be  clean. 
She  leaves  her  ozvn  cake  of 
Ivory  Soap  where  the  chil- 
dren can  easily  reach  it.  And 
she  leaves  other  cakes  zvher- 
ever  they  wash. 

This   mother   knows    how    quick 


youngsters  are  to  imitate,  and  she 
finds  that  these  cakes  of  Ivory  do 
their  gentle,  but  thorough,  cleansing 
with  hardly  a  word  from  her  to  the 
children. 

Ivory  is  the  nicest  soap  you  can 
imagine  for  your  children  and  for 
you.  It  cleans  safely — that  is  what 
all  soaps  should  do.  And  while  it  is 
cleaning,  you  experience  with  Ivory 
all  the  delightfulness  of  the  seven 
most  desirable  qualities  of  fine 
soap — purity,  mildness,  whiteness, 
fragrance,  rich  lather,  rinsing 
promptness,  and  "It  Floats." 

With  all  seven  of  these  desirable 
qualities.  Ivory  is  naturally  the 
favorite  soap  of  most  mothers. 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


IVORY 

99i^%PURE 


SOAP 

IT  FLOATS 


Ivory  Soap  come! 
in  a  convenient  size 
and  form  for  every 
purpose 


Medium  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry. 
Can  be  divided  in  two 
for  individual  toilet  use. 

Large  Cake 

Especially  for  laundry 
use.  Also  preferred  by 
many  for  the  bath. 

Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

Especially  for  the  wash- 
bowl washing  of  delicate 
garments.  Sample  pack- 
age free  on  request  to 
Envision  38-K,  Dept.  of 
Home  Economics,  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
I  Cincinnati,  Ohi< 
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THE  "DRY"  AND  "WET"  ELECTION  ARGUMENTS 


NO  EXPECTATION  OF  WINNING  the  election  is 
entertained  !)}•  the  "wets,"  according  to  their  own  state- 
ments. If  they  cut  down  the  present  overwhehning 
"dry"  majority  in  Congress,  they  say,  they  will  be  satisfied, 
and  while  they  have  endorsed  202  candidates  for  the  House  and 
Senate,  their  prediction  is  that  they  "will  increase  the  number  of 
"wets"  in  Congress  "by  70  to  75  oAer  the  present  number." 
Meantime  the  "drys"  have  been  equally  aeti\'e,  and  the  welkins 


twenty-five    of    the   'dry'  candidates   to    the    Hou^ie  of   Repre- 
sentatives. 

'In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  the 
two  great  parties  have  taken  sides  on  the  'wet-dry'  issue.  In 
these  States,  as  in  almost  all  congressional  contests  on  this  issue, 
the  Republicans  have  taken  the  'dry'  side  of  the  argument  and 
the  Democrats  the  'wet'  side.  So  far  as  the  four  States  just 
mentioned  are  concerned,  this  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  'wets,'  for 
in  all  four  States  the  Republicans  have  the  advantage.  Illinois 
and    Massachusetts    are    overwhelmingly    Republican    States, 
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HOPE   SPRINGS  ETERNAL. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  IVews. 


CRUMBS  OP  COMFORT! 
— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


SAD  STATE  OF  THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  DROUTH. 


throughout  the  land  have  been  ringing  Avith  eloquence  for  and 
against  alcohol.  To  bring  all  this  to  a  focus  on  the  eve  of  elec- 
tion and  present  it  in  concrete  form  for  the  intelligent  verdict  of 
the  voter.  The  Literary  Digest  has  Aviredthe  leading  "dry"  and 
"wet"  candidates  for  their  arguments,  and  gives  them  concisely 
in  this  article. 

In  the  elections  of  November  7  the  American  people  will  elect 
431  Representatives  in  Congress  and  34  Senators — four  Rep- 
resentatives and  one  Senator  being  elected  in  Maine  in 
September.  Into  manj'  of  these  contests  the  "wet"  and  "  dry" 
issue  has  been  injected.  It  is  a  conspicuous  factor  also  in  several 
of  the  State  elections.  Here  is  the  situation,  as  sketched  in 
greater  detail  by  Clinton  W.  Gilbert  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger: 

!'G.  C.  Hinckley,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  Op- 
posed to  Prohibition,  has  just  returned  to  Washington  from  a  Adsit 
to  seA-en  IMiddle  Western  States,  Avhere  he  has  been  iuA-estigat- 
ing  the  prospects  of  the  'Avets.'  There  are  four  States  in  which 
there  will  be  a  referendum  on  some  phase  of  the  Volstead 
LaAv.  The  'Avets'  haA'e  hopes  of  winning  in  one  or  two  of 
these  States.     They  hope  also,   says   Mr.    Hinckley,   to   defeat 


and  no  one  thinks  that  the  Democrats  haA'e  any  chance  of  car- 
rying them.  New  York  and  NeAv  Jersey  are  closer,  but  in  both 
States  the  odds  faA^or  the  Republicans. 

"In  none  of  these  States  is  the  'wet-dry'  issue  predominant. 
In  New  York,  Avhich  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  battle-grounds 
of  the  j^ear,  the  personalities  of  the  two  candidates  for  Chief 
Executive  overshadoAv  cAerything  else.  The  two  strongest 
GoAernors  the  State  has  had  in  recent  years  are  running  against 
each  other. 

"New  Jersey  presents  a  clearer  issue.  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
is  'dry,'  and  GoAernor  EdAvards,  his  opponent,  is  'wet.'  Neither 
man  has  much  of  a  hold  upon  the  popular  imagination.  A  Adetory 
for  Edwards  Avill  be  a  victory  for  the  'Avets.'     The  fight  is  close. 

' '  In  Massachusetts  and  California  there  are  to  be  ref erendums 
on  State-enforcement  acts,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hincklej-, 
the  'Avets'  expect  to  Avin  them.  In  Illinois  and  Ohio  there  will 
also  be  referendums,  but  the  chances  are  that  both  States  AAill 
go  'dry.' 

"The  Ohio  fight  is  admittedly  close,  as  is  also  the  contest  be- 
tAveen  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  there.  If  the 
'wets'  should  Avin  the  referendum  in  Ohio,  the  practical  effect, 
it  is  beUeA'ed  by  laA^^^ers,  would  be  to  reUeAe  the  State  authori- 
ties of  all  responsibilitj'  for  enforcing  the  Prohibition  Laws,  and 
throw  the  Avhole  burden  upon  the  Federal  Government. 

■'This  would  create  an  impossible  situation  from  the  point  of 
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A-iew  of  law  enforcement.  Without  the  aid  of  State  and  local 
pohce  Prohibition  would  be  a  dead  letter.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  afford  to  duplicate  the  local  police  organization. 
and  even  with  that  enforcement  is  difficult  and  not  wholly 
effective." 

Letting  the  "drys"  speak  first,  as  they  have  the  floor,  we 
present  first  some  of  the  campaign  statements  of  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Frelinghuysen,  Republican  candidate  for  reelection  as  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  Citing  the  promise  of  his 
rival,  Governor  Edwards,  to  work,  if  elected,  for  the  legalization 
of  the  sale  of  light  wines  and  beer,  the  Senator  says: 

"Even  if  the  Senate,  the  House  and  the  President  unanimously 
desired  to  make  lawful  the  sale  of  wines  and  beer,  they  could 
not  do  so  unless  and  until  the  Constitution  was  again  amended. 
The  Constitution  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors. 
WTiat  it  prohibits  Congress  can  not 
permit.  If  Congress  can  not  make 
lawful  the  sale  of,  some  intoxicating 
liquors,  how  can  Mr.  Edwards?" 


In  another  statement  Senator  Fre- 
linghuysen pursues  further  this  to])ic 
of  wine  and  beer: 

"There  are  some  who  urge  that  beer, 
ale  and  Ught  ^\nnes  are  not  intoxicating. 
They  are.  We  all  know  that  they  are. 
To  those  who  say  that  they  are  not,  if 
taken  in  moderation,  I  answer,  neither 
is  whiskj-,  brandy,  gin,  vodka  or 
absinthe. 

"The  Constitution  does  not  differ- 
entiate between  hquors  of  which  a  small 
quantity  will  intoxicate  and  those  of 
which  a  large  quantity  must  be  taken. 
It  absolutelj'  prohibits  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  ir- 
respective of  whether  they  are  rapid 
or  slow  in  their  effects.  Tho.se  who 
urge  me  to  favor  a  change  in  the  Con- 
.stitution  and  who  are  willing  to  have  it 
obeyed  until  changed  are  undoubtedly 
sincere  in  that  desire,  but  I  can  not 
respect  those  who  would  haAe  me  vote 
that  \inne,  ale  and  beer  are  not  intox- 
icating." 

Another  "drj"  Congressman  asking 
for  reelection  is  Andrew  J.  Volstead, 
of  Minnesota,  author  of  the  Volstead 
Act.  Announcing  that  "more  than  two 
dozen  'wet'  organizations  made  the 
nomination   of    candidates    pledged    to 


M.  CLYDE  KELLY 

"American  workers  are  neither  lK»oze  bolshe- 
vists  nor  alcohol  anarchists. ''  declares  Congress- 
man Kelly,  "dry"  candidate  for  reelection  from 
the  30tli  Pennsylvania  dLstrict.  "the  greatest 
industrial  district  in  America."  He  was  nom- 
inated on  the  Republican,  Democratic.  Key- 
stone :uul  Prohibition  ticUcis. 


support  a  beer  and  wine  amendment  to  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Act  an  issue  in  the  primaries,"  he  continues: 

"  It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  country  that  for  many  years 
a  bitter  and  persistent  struggle  has  been  carried  on  against  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  Prohibition  Amendment  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  that  struggle.  Before  its  adoption  many  States  had 
adopted  amendments  to  their  Constitutions  prohibiting  the 
traffic.  These  amendments  are  substantially  in  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment.  The  legislatures 
in  these  States,  more  than  tliirty  in  number,  passed  statutes 
to  carry  these  amendments  into  effect.  Not  one  of  these 
statutes  permitted  the  sale  of  beer  or  wine  that  contained 
more  than  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  "volume. 

"Congress,  even  by  repeahng  the  National  Prohibition  Act, 
could  not  legaUze  the  sale  of  1  per  cent,  beer  in  thirtA--nine 
States  which  prohibit  it  by  State  law. 

"License  to  sell  beer  and  wine  con- 
tained in  a  Prohibition  law  makes  it 
impossible  to  enforce.  It  is  as  inde- 
fensible to  vote  for  such  a  non-enforce- 
able law  as  it  is  to  vote  directly  to 
violate  the  Constitution." 


Special  interest  attaches  to  the 
candidacy  for  reelection  of  iM.  Clyde 
Kelly,  "dry"  Congressman  from  the 
30th  District,  Pennsylvania,  which  he 
says  is  "the  greatest  industrial  dis- 
trict in  America."  "In  the  primary 
campaign  last  !May,"  he  says,  "ad- 
vocates of  booze  spent  S50,000  against 
me."  but  "I  won  the  Repubhcan 
nomination  bj-  11,000  majority  and 
was  also  given  the  nomination  on 
the  Democratic,  Keystone  and  Pro- 
lubition  tickets."  American  workers, 
he  declares,  "are  neither  booze  bolshe- 
vists  nor  alcohol  anarchists."  To 
quote  him  further: 

"Beer  and  wine  can  not  be  legalized 
under  the  Amendment  and  should  not 
be.  Intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage 
is  outlawed,  and  fixing  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  in  a  bcAcrage which  is  in  fact 
intoxicating  is  as  anarchistic  an  assault 
upon  the  Constitution  as  tho  made  with 
dagger  and  dynamite." 

And  in  another  statement  he  says: 

"Every  fundamental  of  American 
Government  is  involved  in  Prohibition 
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enforcement.  Never  in  American  history  has  so  overwhelm- 
ing  evidence  of  the  people's  will  been  given  as  in  the  action 
which  outlawed  the  liquor  tx*affic.  Prohibition  is  the  develop- 
ment and  gi'owth  of  earnest  public  con^^ction  from  the  day  in 
1777  when  the  Continental  Congress  passed  a  bone-dry  reso- 
hition.  Through  local  option,  county  option  and  State  Prohibition, 
every  community  in  the  land  faced  the  issue  on  its  merits.  So 
o^"erwhelming  was  the  evidence  of  the  advocates  of  sobriety  and 
decency  that  in  1916,  out  of  2,543  counties  in  the  United  States 
only  305  were  'wet.'  National  Prohibition  was  but  the  seal 
upon  action  already  taken  by  direct  vote.  Congress  by  two- 
thirds  vote  and  forty-six  States  simply  ratified  the  mandate  of 
the  sovereign  citizens.  All  this  was  accomphshed  against  a 
despicable  enemy  whose  lexicon  held  no  such  word  as  'foul.' 
The  liquor  traffic  was  entrenched  in  power,  A\ath  millions  for 
defense  and  not  one  cent  for  the  common  good.  It  cracked 
the  whip  over  aspirants  for  office,  manipulated  the  ballot  and 
robbed  the  ballot-box.  In  a  fight  where  it  took  every  unfair 
advantage,  it  was  oAerthrown  and 
outlawed.  The' American  people  called 
the  liquor  traffic  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  and  calmly  and  dehberately 
decreed  its  destruction. 

' '  There  are  those  who  scorn  the  law. 
Great  quantities  of  hquor  are  being 
made,  transported  and  sold.  Unholy 
fortunes  are  being  made  by  criminals. 
These  are  not  reasons  for  the  repeal  of 
the  law,  but  added  reasons  for  its  honest 
enforcement.  They  are  the  convulsive 
WTithings  of  a  traffic,  everywhere  and 
always  utterly  lawless.  Prohibition  is 
America's  policy  and  the  boats  are  still 
in  ser\-ice  to  foreign  ports  for  those  Avho 
do  not  believe  in  the  enforcement  of 
American  laws.  The  beer  and  wine 
propaganda  is  a  stealthy  stab  in  the 
back  of  the  great  forward  movement." 

Another  "dry"  Congressman  seeking 
reelection  from  Pennsylvania,  Edgar  R. 
Kiess,  declares  that — 


"The  effort  to  enact  legislation  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  beer  and  wines  is, 
in  my  judgment,  the  first  step  of  the 
liquor  interests  in  trjnng  to  break  down 
National  Prohibition.  I  favor  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment repealed,  that  it  should  be  done 
in  a  legal  way  and  hj  the  methods  pro- 
\Tided  in  the  Constitution." 


From  Michigan  comes  the    voice  of 
Congressman  Louis  C.  Cramton,  candi- 


EDWARD  I.  EDWARDS 

"I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  Cnited 
States  want  Prohibition;  they  never  had  a 
chance  to  determine  for  themselves  wliether 
they  did  or  not,"  says  Governor  Edwards, 
"wet"  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
from  New  Jersey.  He  would  legalize  the  sale 
of  liKht  wines  and  beer. 


date  for  reelection,  urging  the  "fulles"-  possible  enforcement"  of 
the  Volstead  Law.    lie  says: 

"  Proposed  beer  and  wine  sale  would  be  unconstitutional,  and 
such  a  law  would  be  void,  but  its  enactment  Avould  seriously 
handicap  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Those 
who  seek  beer-and-wine  amendment  to  the  Volstead. Act  do  not 
seek  valid  and  effective  legislation,  but  nullific?tion  of  the 
Constitution." 

Congressman  John  JNl.  Cooper,  seeking  reelection  from  the 
Ohio  district  formerly  represented  by  McKinlev  and  Garfield, 
has  this  to  say  of  the  "wet"  and  "dry"  fight: 

"To  a  true  American,  a  believer  in  the  Constitution,  and  one 
possest  of  an  al>iding  faith  in  the  genius  of  the  American  people 
for  self-government,  the  fact  that  Prohibition  is  being  assailed 
is  not  disconcerting,  for  all  of  the  arguments  now  being  made 

against  it  were  adA-anced  during  the 
manj'  years  of  struggle  by  A\hich  Pi-o- 
hibition  came  to  be  finally  adopted. 
The  alarming  fact  is  the  method  Avhich 
is  being  employed  to  seek  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  purpose.  These 
agitators  do  not  seek  the  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  which  is  their 
legitimate  right,  but  they  propose  to 
the  American  people  a  nullification  of 
the  Constitution  by  an  amendment  to 
the  national  Prohibition  enforcement  act 
A\hich  will  legalize  the  sale  of  light  wines 
and  beers. 

"In  the  State  of  Ohio,  w^here  the 
people  haAc  but  recently  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
prohibiting  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  these  adAocates  have  seized 
upon  the  proAisions  of  the  initiatiA^e 
and  referendum  as  a  means  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  their  Aiews  at  public  ex- 
pense and  haA'e  required  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  a  proposed  beer  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution,  which  is,  on  its 
face,  in  confhct  AATth  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  Avhich  would  be 
illegal  if  adopted. 

"This  beer  proposal  constitutes  a 
bold  and  brazen  iiiAitation  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  disregard  a  constitutional 
principle.  If  one  element  of  our  citi- 
zenship can  disregard  a  constitutional 
proA'ision  that  is  not  to  their  Hkdng, 
other  elements  may  disregard  other 
proA-isions,  orderly  goA-ernmentAAiU  be  de- 
stroyed, and  anarchy  Avill reign  supreme." 

SaA's  Senator  Frank  B.  Wilhs,  another 
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candidate  for  reelection  from  Ohio,  defending  the   one-half   of 
one  per  cent,  limit  imposed  by  the  Volstead  Act: 

"Beer  and  wine  are  intoxicating,  and  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits their  manufacture  and  sale.  Congress  did  the  sensible 
thing  when  it  adopted  a  Federal  code  in  substantial  harmony 
with  the  Prohibition  laws  of  oAer  thirty  States  already  in  effect. 
AU  of  these  Prohibition  laws  defined  the  term  'intoxicating 
liquor,'  and  practically  aU  of  them  prohibited  liquors  with  an 
alcoholic  content  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  more.  Even  if 
Congress  had  defined  the  term  to  include  only  such  hquors  as 
contained  2  per  cent,  or  more  of  alcohol,  it  would  not  have 
legalized  such  liquors  in  the  State  that  prohibited  that  percentage 
of  alcohol.  One  State  experimented  with  a  2  per  cent,  exemption 
and  another  with  a  3  per  cent,  exemption,  both  failed  and  were 
repealed  because  such  laws  were  not  enforceable.  In  ^'iew  of 
the  fact  that  practiealh'  all  of  the  States  had  a  uniform  standard, 
Congress  was  justified  in  making  the  Federal  law  harmonize 
with  the  State  laws.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  fanatical 
in  the  national  Prohibition  act.  It  is  based  upon  the  experience 
of  the  States. 

"The  only  legal  method  to  secure  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  beer  and  wine  is  to  change  the  Constitution.  To  attempt  ;  to 
nullify  it  is  as  indefensible  now  as  it  was  in  1861.  It  failed  then, 
and  it  must  fail  now  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  Uve." 

Turning  to  the  "wet"  side  of  the  ease,  we  learn  that  the 
Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  which  is 
"flath'  opposed  to  the  return  of  the  saloon,"  but  which  "advo- 
cates the  immediate  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act, 
and  the  eventual  repeal  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment,"  has 
"stolen  a  leaf  from  the  tactics  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League"  and 
published  a  list  of  "liberal"  candidates  who,  in  its  opinion, 
deserve  the  support  of  citizens  who  favor  the  return  of  ^"ine  and 
beer.  Prominent  among  these,  needless  to  saj",  is  Governor 
Edward  I.  Edwards,  of  New  Jersey,  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  considered  the  Prohibition  question  the  paramount  issue  in 
New  Jersey,  and  while  he  himself  is  said  to  be  a  total  abstainer 
from  alcoholic  beverages,  his  political  stand  is  uncompromisingly 
"wet."     In  a  statement  for  The  Literary  Digest  he  says: 

"I  am  against  Prohibition.  I  am  against  the  saloon.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  light  'wnnes  and  beer  under 
Federal  supervision  and  regulation. 

"If  this  can  not  be  done  under  the  present  law,  I  favor  the 
repeal  of  the  Volstead  Act  and  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  of  our  Constitution,  if  needs  be,  and  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  .such  laws  as  will  make  this  possible. 

"I  am  not  a  nullificationist.  I  beHeve  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  I  believe  in  respect  for  the  Constitution,  even  including 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  tho  that  is  a  hard  job.  I 
believe  it  is  the  dutj^  of  executive  officers,  both  na^tional  and 
State,  to  eaforce  the  Prohibition  Laws.  I  am  a  law-abiding 
citizen  and  a  sworn  officer  of  the  law.  It  is  no  more  an  evidence 
of  my  unla-fti'ulness  for  me  to  attempt  legally  and  bj'  the  process 
established  by  the  Constitution  to  repeal  the  Prohibition  laws 
than  it  was  for  the  fanatical  Anti-Saloon  League  to  work  for 
their  passage. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  L'nited  States  want 
Prohibition;  they  never  had  a  chance  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  they  did  or  not,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  did  not,  do  not  and  will  not  want  this  liberty-destrojnng 
measure  continued  in  force.  I  pledge  myself  when  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  enter  into  a  fight  to  restore  the  peoples 
liberty  to  them. 

"  I  wiU  make  a  fight  on  the  Volstead  Act  to  secure  its  modifica- 
tion, so  as  to  allow  the  sale  of  Ught  wines  and  beer.  I  have 
picked  this  method  of  attack  because  it  is  the  practical  one,  the 
one  that  is  most  easy  to  accomplish,  that  can  be  done  more 
readily,  as  it  does  not  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  cause  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Volstead  Act.  Such  change  would  bring  relief 
more  quickly  because  it  would  not  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
various  legislatures  for  ratification.  If  this  method  should 
prove  impossible,  then  I  would  join  in  an  effort  to  have  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  taken  out  of  the  Constitution." 

From  Congressman  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  of  Illinois,  candidate  for 
reelection,  we  have  this  statement  in  favor  of  "humanizing  and 
liberalizing  the  extremely  harsh  provisions  of  the  Volstead  Act": 


"I  have  repeacediy  advocated  that  Congress  under  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  construing  same,  has  the  right,  power  and  authority 
to  fix  what  constitutes  intoxicating  alcohoUc  content.  Pursuant  to 
this  decision  I  have  been  advocating  that  the  aleohohc  content 
should  be  fLxt  by  Congress  permitting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  beer  containing  not  to  exceed  4^,  and  light  wines  not 
to  exceed  10^,  alcoholic  content. 

"AU  former  users  of  Hght  wines  and  beer,  constituting  a  vast 
majority  of  our  people,  will  bear  witness  that  beverages  of  the 
above  aleohohc  content  not  intoxicating  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  therefore  the  mere  passage  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  can  not  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make 
them  intoxicating.  •  Whether  a  beverage  is  intoxicating  or  non- 
intoxicating  depends  upon  an  issue  of  fact.  Congress,  under  the 
Amendment  and  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  construing  it,  can 
fix  the  quantity  of  alcoholic  content  an  excess  of  which  would  be 
intoxicating;  therefore  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  amendment 
to  the  Volstead  Act  increasing  the  alcohoUc  content  to  four  and 
ten  per  cent  would  be  within  the  lawful  power  of  Congress,  and 
I  can  not  conceive  under  what  theory  the  Supreme  Court  could 
disturb  such  an  amendment  in  Aaew  of  their  present  holdings." 

Congressman  Thomas  Jefferson  Ryan,  of  New  York,  who 
seeks  reelection,  is  con^-inced  that  "the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
can  never  be  enforced  in  the  United  States."  "One  of  the  most 
useless  things  in  the  world,"  he  says,  "ife  to  try  to  force  the  people 
to  obey  certain  ruUngs  passed  bj'  a  legislative  body  to  regulate 
their  conduct  and  habits  when  the  minds  of  those  particular 
people  are  not  in  accord  and  do  not  approve  of  the  same."  And 
he  adds:  "  I  shall  always  advocate  and  work  for  beers  and  light 
wines,  and  it  is  my  opinion  as  a  lais'yer  and  Representative  in 
Congress  that  this  condition  can  be  brought  to  pass." 

"UpUft  by  Amendment  has  failed;  we  shall  soon  eujoy  the 
return  of  temperance  normalcy,"  declares  Congressman  John 
PhiUp  HiU,  who  seeks  reelection  from  ^Maryland.  This  will  mean, 
he  explains,  that  we  wiU  again  have  "the  right  to  use  beer,  cider 
and  Ught  wines."    He  saj's: 

"In  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  I  have  stood  for  certain  defi- 
nite principles  Avhich  I  have  appUed  to  aU  proposed  legislation. 
If  I  am  a  member  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  I  shaU  continue  to 
foUow  these  principles.  I  have  stood  for  the  fundamental 
American  principle  of  more  liberty  and  less  taxes.  They  are 
associated  because  every  restriction  on  Uberty  increases  taxes. 
The  Prohibition  spy  restricts  Uberty  and  at  the  same  time  ha^^ng 
him  on  the  Government  pay-roll  increases  taxes.  Beer,  cider, 
and  Ught  ^^^nes,  all  reasonably  taxed,  means  lowered  taxes  on 
working-men  and  on  'business.' 

"Behind  those  interests  that  back  Volsteadism  are  aU  the 
forces  of  intolerance  that  are  opposed  to  true  Americanism.  I 
have  fought  Volsteadism  in  all  its  varxnng  forms  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Volsteadism  stands  in  all  its  aspects  for  medieval 
intolerance  and  is  contrary  to  twentieth-century  ciAnUzation  as 
weU  as  to  ^Maryland  ideals  of  liberty." 

From  CaUfornia  Congressman  Julius  Kahn,  up  for  reelection, 
reminds  us  that  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  "Ught  wine 
and  beer  are  drunk  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants -ftdthout  any  serious  consequences."  If  the  sale  of  these 
beverages  were  legalized  here,  he  suggests,  "people  would  again 
have  respect  for  law,  rather  than  contempt  for  it."  He  further 
defines  and  explains  his  attitude  in  the  following  statement: 

"Personally,  I  believe  in  temperance.  I  rarely  take  any  in- 
toxicating liquor  of  any  kind  for  my  personal  use.  I  have  never 
been  drunk  in  my  life.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Volstead 
Act.  I  do  not  believe  it  vaU  be  favorably  considered  by  the 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States.  It  wiU  lead,  in  my 
honest  opinion,  to  contempt  for  all  laws. 

"I  believe  that  fuUy  eighty-five  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  sober,  industrious,  law-abiding  citizens. 
There  are  about  (en  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  are  out  and  out 
prohibitionists.  About  one  million  people  throughout  the  entire 
country  frequently  drink  intoxicating  liquor  to  excess.  In 
order  to  compel  a  reformation  of  these  one  miUion  people,  the 
ten  per  cent,  of  prohibitionists  Avaut  to  compel  the  eighty-five 
or  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  who  do  not  drink  to  excess 
at  any  time  to  abstain  from  all  use  of  wine,  beer  or  anj'  other 
liquor  that  contains  alcohol." 
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JOHN  AND  JONATHAN  AT  THE  THREE- 
MILE  LIMIT 

THE  KEFUSAL  of  Creat  Britain  "to  acquiesce"'  in 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes's  request  for  an  extension 
of  the  tliree-niile  Hniit  to  our  territorial  waters  so  tliat 
the  Govermnent  could  seize  ships  engaged  in  the  growing  rum- 
running  traffic,  and  in  its  stead,  the  receipt  from  Great  Britain 
of  a  request  that  we  release  the  British  ships  already  seized,  is 
"a  hard  jolt  to  our  sense  of  self-sufficiency,  aloofness  and  isola- 
tion," as  it  looks  to  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

Our  Department  of  State  suggested,  so  the  news  comes  from 
Washington,  a  reciprocal  seizure  and  search  of  ships  within 
certain  zones — an  agreement  whereby  the  two  goA'ernments 
could  exercise  special  super- 
\'ision  over  American  and 
British  shipping  in  coastal 
waters  outside  the  interna- 
tionally accepted  limit.  To  he 
exact,  the  proposed  zone  of 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  twelve 
miles  wide.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, it  was  stated  to  Great 
Britain,  would  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  American 
authorities  in  the  enforcement 
of  customs  and  liquor  statutes. 
Great  Britain  sent  a  note, 
deeply  regretting  its  inability 
to  comply,  on  the  ground  that 
"an  undesirable  precedent 
would  be  estabUshed."  Am- 
bassador Geddes  in  his  note 
to  Secretary  Hughes  said: 

"His jSIajesty's  Government 
have  consistently  opposed  any 
extension  of  the  limit  of  terri- 
torial waters  such  as  that  now 
suggested.  They  feel  that  the 
outbi'eak  of  smuggling  which 
has  led  to  the  proposal  can  not 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
condition,  but  as  one  which 
will  no  doubt  be  supprest  by 
the  United  States  authorities 
within  the  not  distant  future. 

"While,  therefore,  they  are  desirous  of  assisting  the  I'nited 
States  Government  to  the  best  cf  their  ability  in  the  suppression 
of  the  traffic  and  in  the  prevention  of  the  abuse  of  the  British  flag 
by  those  engaged  in  it,  they  do  not  feel  that  they  can  properly 
acquiesce,  in  order  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  in  the  aban- 
donment of  a  principle  to  which  thej''  attach  great  importance." 

But,  as  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor  points  out: 

"Great  Britain  has  indicated  her  ■willingness  to  adhere  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that 
a  vessel,  lying  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  and  sending  small 
boats  into  the  'jurisdictional  area'  served  to  bring  the  parent 
ship,  to  all  intents,  under  jurisdiction.  In  other  cases,  however, 
the  British  vieAv  was  declared  to  be  emphatic  that  American 
enforcement  agencies  were  without  authority." 

This  was  followed  by  a  request  for  the  release  of  British  vessels 
seized  outside  the  tlaree-mile  limit  that  had  had  no  knoAvn  small 
boat  connection  with  the  shore.  This  caused  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  to  wonder  "if  the  British  reply,  rejecting  the 
suggestion,  was  hastened  or  in  any  wise  inspired  by  the  recent 
Daugherty  ruling  with  respect  to  foreign  ships  that  bring  Uquor 
into  our  ports."  It  is  not  improbable,  that  journal  continues, 
"that  the  London  Government  found  special  satisfaction  in 
reminding  us  at  this  moment  that  our 'dry' laAvs  are  rather  essen- 
tially a  domestic  affair,  and  that  John  Bull  is  not  by  trade  an 
American  policeman." 


•■■■r"--\ "^    'K    ■■■■•:...  ■•••,.   \i^^w5« 

'  XO  SUCH   .\NIMAL"  BEYOND   THE   THREE-MILE  LIMIT 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 


TIic  administration  of  the  IVohibition  law  has  Ix  cii  so  greatly 
retarded  by  the  inflow  of  iiciiior  ()\(i'  the  water,  with  the  Bahama 
Islands  among  the  most  flagrant  offenders,  that  the  first  (sffort 
to  depri\e  the  adA'^enturous  rum  ski])pers  of  their  greatest  safe- 
guard was  taken  up  with  the  British  Government,  the  owner  of 
those  islands.  But  while  these  negotiations  were  in  progress  a 
dispatch  came  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  showing  that  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  are  by  no  means  the  only  island 
paradises  of  the  rum-runners. 

"St.  Pierre,  of  the  Miquelon  Islands,  ten  miles  southward  of 
Newfoundland,  within  th«!  last  three  years  but  hazily  known  to 
the  world,  is  to-day  one  of  the  great  clearing-houses  for  liquor 
for  the  United  States.  To  St.  Pierre,  from  France,  England, 
Scotland  and  Spain  come  all  manner  of  vessels  laden  deep  with 

liquors  and  wines  consigned 
as  a  usual  thing  to  some  of 
the  enterprising  merchant  firms 
of  the  Miquelon  Islands." 

But  reverting  to  the  Ba- 
hamas, the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Public  Ledger  tells  how 
our  Prohibition  laws  are  so 
easily  e\'aded  by  the  rum- 
running  .ships: 

"It  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  British  shipping-clerks  to 
issue  two  sets  of  clearance 
papers  to  rum-runners.  One 
set  consigned  them  to  Cana- 
dian or  European  ports.  The 
other  set  authorized  them  to 
proceed  to  the  United  States 
'in  ballast.'  Thus  a  rum-ship 
caught  with  her  cargo  within 
the  three-mile  limit  could  show 
one  set  of  papers  and  estab- 
lish her  right  to  proceed.  If 
she  managed  to  transfer  or 
land  her  cargo  she  could  show 
the  other  set  and  peaceably, 
and  apparently  in  all  inno- 
cence, enter  an  American  port 
for  such  supplies  as  may  be 
needed." 


The  Providence  Journal 
points  out  that  "while  Great 
Britain  received  no  reciprocal 
advantage"  under  the  Hughes'  offer,  the  "practise  of  rum- 
running  had  become  so  flagrant  that  concealment  was  only  a 
technicality,  the  observance  of  Avhich  afforded  amusement  to 
the  shipmasters  engaged  in  the  illicit  operations  and  a  cor- 
responding chagrin  to  our  officials."  Therefore  "Secretary 
Hughes  was  plainly  justified  in  calling  attention  to  the  derehc- 
tion,  submitting  abundant  proof.  And  we  can  count  A^ith 
confidence  on  the  good  faith  of  the  British  Government  for 
remedial  action."  "Even  if  it  be  granted,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  "that  the  three-mile  limit  is  the  boundary  of  any 
national  jurisdiction  at  sea,  it  is  still  possible  to  have  a  state 
of  things  Avhieh  Avould  justify  any  government  in  making  a 
seizure  beyond  the  limit  in  question.  With  points  of  this 
kind  to  be  cleared  up,  it  is  probable  that  The  Hague  or 
some  other  impartial  tribunal  Avill  haA'e  to  be  asked  to  give 
judgment." 

The  battle  of  the  wetness  of  the  seas  continues,  observes  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  "with  Great  Britain — expunger  of  the 
freedom-of-the-seas  doctrine  from  President  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points — insisting  on  the  sanctity  of  British  ships  both  inside 
American  harbors  and  outside  the  thi"ee-mile  limit.  Liquor- 
smuggUng  can  be  easily  reduced  to  a  negligible  minimum  without 
any  high-sea  search  treaties,  if  foreign  goA'ernments  will  be  honest 
and  neighborlj'  in  their  help."     And  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
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makes  the  significant  notation  that  "Secretarj'  Hughes  pubhshed 
the  correspondence  wathout  a  word  of  comment." 

Continuing  its  claim  that  ]Mr.  Hughes's  request  was  "a  hard 
jolt  to  our  self-sufficiency,"  the  Newark  Evening  News  says: 

"We  have  no  favors  to  grant,  no  assistance  to  give  other 
nations,  no  matter  how  desperate  their  need,  yet  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  run  to  Britain  asking  her  to  give  up  a  hoary  principle 
the  moment  we  found  it  difficult  to  enforce  a  sumptuary  domestic 
law.  We  have  dra"mi  into  our  shell  and  Vniilt  economic  walls 
around  ug,  yet  when  we  find  a  sea-wall  a  bit  of  a  nuisance,  we 
plead  with  Britain." 

The  sting  of  Great  Britain's  refusal  "lies  less  in  the  fact  than 
in  the  phrasing  of  it,"  is  the  stand  of  the  Chicago  Journal. 
And  it  continues: 


-i«rxbTKc;j 


UNDER  SURVEILLANCE. 

— Reid  for  the  Albert  T.  Reid  Syndicate. 


"'Temporary  emergency'  was  the  way  Geddes  put  it.  That 
is  the  phrase  calculated  to  make  good  camels  furious.  To  be 
sure,  the  British  Ambassador  explains  this  by  saying  that, 
of  course,  the  American  authorities  wUl  suppress  this  outbreak 
of  smuggling  in  the  not  distant  future,  but  he  must  have  winked 
when  he  wrote  the  polite  words.  The  Volstead  Act  is  the  sole 
hope  of  the  rum-runner.  Amend  that  Act  to  square  with  public 
wishes  and  common  sense,  and  there  \\ill  be  no  need  to  search 
foreign  ships  outside  the  three-mile  limit;" 

In  our  historj',  says  the  Pittsburgh  Sun,  "we  have  had  many 
brushes  with  Britain  over  the  question  of  the  right  of  search  on 
the  high  seas."  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  reminds  us  that 
"we  said  practically  the  same  thing  to  Great  Britain  in  1812." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Telegraph  "it  was  rather  an 
impudent  request  for  this  GoAernment  to  make  when  the  fact 
is  that  we  went  to  war  with  England  in  1812  because  of  our 
objections  to  Britain's  searching  our  vessels." 

International  law  "can  not  be  subjected  to  the  anarchj-  of 
individual  amendments,"  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  holds.  "It  still 
remains  a  mystery,"  to  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  "why 
the  Department  of  State,  with  its  archives  packed  with  warnings, 
ever  undertook  this  mad  adventure,"  and  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  claims  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  "if 
Great  Britain  will  not  yield  her  sea  rights  in  the  interests  of 
a  'dry'  America,  it  is  certain  that  France  will  not,  nor  Spain, 
nor  Italy,  nor  any  other  country,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
the  fact  that  our  shores  are  washed  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
sea  whereon  rum  has  not  been  outlawed." 


The  three-mile  limit  is  "the  law  of  nations"  and  will  never  be 
easily  changed,  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  editorial  comments, 
and  the  Dallas  News  shows  why  that  distance  was  accepted  inter- 
nationally as  the  boundary  of  territorial  waters : 

"The  old  theory  was  that  a  sovereign  was  in  charge  of  his  land 
do^\Ti  to  the  coast  and  a  'cannon's  shot'  beyond.  In  time  that 
term  came  to  be  limited  to  three  miles,  as  the  gun-maker's  art 
made  such  progress  as  to  render  the  old  term  entirely  too  un- 
certain." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening  World  "we  are 
rapidly  making  oiu"sehes  an  international  nuisance  in  the 
sacred  name  of  Prohibition."  The  Dallas  News  would  "get 
rid  of  the  whole  thing  by  buying  the  pestiferous  httle  islands 
and  making  them  dry  ^s  Kansas  on  a  Sunday." 


A  SOLDIER-LABOR  ALLL4NCE 

IF  MR.  GOMPERS  SUCCEEDS  in  aUying  the  Legion 
with  Labor,  and  uniting  the  farmer,  too,  in  a  tritrniAirate 
of  national  influence,  the  prospect  at  Washington  and 
throughout  the  land  is  at  least  enough  to  make  the  press  wonder 
what  wiU  happen.  It  was  at  Denver  last  year  that  he  suggested 
the  farmer-labor  alliance,  and  it  was  at  the  New  Orleans  con- 
Aention  of  the  Legion  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr.  Gompers  made 
his  proposal  to  the  war  veterans.  He  was  there,  he  said,  "by 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  deUver  a  message."  His  speech  was  upon  the  part  Labor  had 
taken,  the  sacrifices  it  had  made,  in  the  war,  and  it  was  a  protest 
against  the  injunctions  that  had  come  against  Labor  since  the 
war  was  over.  "An  arrangement,"  he  said,  "has  been  made 
whereby  after  the  convention  a  joint  body  would  be  estabhshed 
between  the  Legion  posts  and  the  locals  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  cooperation.  Alreadj'  relations  have  been 
established  betAveen  three  Legion  posts  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the 
federated  union  organizations  in  that  citj-.  If  there  are  any  two 
organizations  upon  which  the  future  of  the  Repubhc  depends  it 
is  the  American  Legion  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

The  press  dispatches  noted  that  ]Mr.  Gompers  "did  not  say 
'for  political  cooperation,'  but  his  words  could  have  no  other 
significance,"  and  "the  applause  that  greeted  him  was  not  of  the 
rafter-shaking  kind  and  it  was  not  a  unanimous  e.vpression. 
Those  who  approved  his  suggestions  voiced  their  assent  in 
enthusiastic  fashion,  while  those  who  were  not  in  sj'mpathy  with 
them  simply  remained  quiet." 

There  are  "11,200  Legion  posts,"  obsers'es  the  New  York 
Times  (Dem.),  "showing  a  steady  increase."  Its  membership 
is  now  about  three-quarters  of  a  miUion,  and  the  Federation  of 
Labor  estimates  its  numerical  strength  around  four  million. 
The  presidential  vote  in  the  election  of  1920  was  over  twenty-six 
milhon.  The  Times  quotes  Colonel  JMacNider,  the  retiring  head 
of  the  Legion,  as  saying:  "Never  before  has  such  a  great  force 
in  our  national  Ufe  appeared;  never  has  such  power  and  prestige 
been  granted;  never  has  such  responsibiUty  and  opportunity 
existed  for  any  organization."     And  to  this  The  Times  adds: 

"The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
which  was  in  1901,  when  there  were  997.735  names  on  the  pension 
roll,  was  not  so  conscious  of  its  influence  as  an  organization,  and 
so  exhilarated  by  the  deference  shown  it  by  politicians.  The 
greatest  of  labor  politicians,  sees  ad\'antages  for  his  American 
Federation  in  an  alliance.  A  soldier-labor  alliance  has  not  been 
contemplated  by  the  Legion,  which  foels  strong  enough  to  carry 
out  its  own  principles  and  purposes  ■without  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Gompers." 

Republican  and  Democratic  papers  aUke  protest  the  entrance 
of  the  Legion  into  politics  beyond  those  things  that  primarily 
affect  its  members,  and  point  to  its  declaration  of  principles, 
when  in  the  formative  stage,  that  "the  Legion  will  embrace 
policies,  not  poUtics." 
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"Samuel  Gompers  has  seen  another  mira^je,"  says  llic  NCw 
York  Commercial.  "After  his  attempt  to  harness  up  the  niinuis 
with  the  Am^riean  Federation  of  Labor,  it  was  not  at  all  suri)ri/,iiiK- 
that  in  his  dreams  of  empire  he  should  see  the  Ameriean  Li>j;:i()n 
as  a  tail  to  his  labor  kite.  He.is  not  seeking  the  alhanee  IxM'auso 
of  the  benefit  that  the  Legion  might  derive  from  it.  bul  Ix'caiiso 
of  his  di'eams  of  power."  Turning  upon  th(>  interests  thai  Mr. 
Gompers  represents,  that  paper 
continues : 

"tabor's  record  during  the  war 
is  not  a  pleasing  one.  It  was  a 
record  of  strikes,  of  holding  the 
countrj'  bj^  the  throat  when  it 
was  in  dangec,  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  labor  was  reduced  because  so 
many  men  were  in  the  Army. 
War  wages  were  a  scandal.  In- 
cidentally, it  might  be  well  for 
Mr.  Gompers  to  remember  that 
the  American  Legion  is  made  up 
of  all  classes  of  American  citizens 
and  not  alone  those  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  hkewise  arraigns  Mr. 
Gompers  for  "attempting  to  drag 
the  Legion  into  labor-union  poli- 
tics": 

"Farmer-labor  or  labor-sol- 
dier, it  matters  but  little  to 
Samuel  Gompers  ■\\-liat  manner  of 
alliance  it  makes  so  it  furthers  his 
purposes.  Year  in  and  year  out 
he  seeks  to  elect  men  and  influence 
legislation  in  favor  of  his  labor 
policies.  He  is  backing  a  mo^-e- 
ment  to  place  Labor  above  and 
outside  the  laws  that  apply  to  the 
average  citizen,  and  hopes  to 
hamstring  the  courts  and  amend 
the  Constitution  in  Labor's  in- 
terest. He  has  been  and  still  is 
in  politics  up  to  his  ears." 

The  Springfield  Union  (Rep.) 
points  out  that  Mr.  Gompers 
builded  his  own  organization  on 
non-interference  in  politics: 

"In  the  course  of  a  long  struggle 
and  with  the  keenest  devotion  to 
his  task,  Samuel  Gompers  built 
up  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  on  the  principle  that  poli- 
tics should  be  eliminated  from  it. 
In  the  earh'  days  of  his  task  he 
was  wise  enough  to  know  that  if 
he  sought  to  use  the  organization 
for  political  purposes,  he  could 
not  hold  it  together.  He  began 
to  depart  from  the  principles  on 
which  he  had  gained  his  successes 
immediately  after  the  war.  when 
he  sought  to  combine  the  ^"oting 
strength  of  his  organization  in 
support  of  the  candidates  of  the 
party  that,  while  in  power,  had 
yielded  to  the  repeated  demands 
of  labor  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency.  But  the  effort  was  a  signal  failure.  Ti-uer  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  organization  than  ]Mr.  Gompers  himself,  the  workers 
voted  as  they  wished,  and  not  as  Mr.  Gompers  desired.  The 
result  should  ha^-e  been  a  lesson  to  him,  but  he  did  not  heed  it." 

Altho  it  is  "rather  a  vague  alliance"  that  is  suggcs^ted.  the 
New   York  Journal   of  Commerce  sees  in   it  a  more  practical 


1  hotograph  by  Bcdoii,  New  Orleans. 

PLEDGED   TO    AMKIUCA    IN    THK    WORLD    WAR. 
AVE    PLEDGE    NOW     EVEX   GREATER     SERVICE," 

Says  Major  Ah  in  M.  Owsley,  of  Donison.  Texas,  new 
Xational  Commander  of  ihe  American  Legion,  who  names 
fom'  things  he  intends  to  make  the  piiiicipal  objects  of  liis 
administration  —  "Hospitahzation.  Rehabihiation,  Adjusted 
Compensation  and  Americanization."  He  is  a  Texas  lawyer 
and  an  overseas  fighter,  and  is  only  thirty-four. 


])n)i)osal  ihaii  llial   of  labor   and  the  farmers,  and    feels    called 
upon  to  utter  a  warning: 

■"it  is  entirely  |)()ssil)le  that  these  two  organizations,  both  beiif 
on  selfish  i)rograni.s,  might  l)e  able  to  'make  a  deal'  that  would 
be  dangerous.     The  |)ublic  would  do  well  (o  bo  on  its  guard." 

Suniining  up  llic!  controversies  that  stirred  the  New  Orleans 
eonxcnlion,  a  special  to  the  New  York  Evening  /-'o.sfsays: 

"Anoilier  danger  of  graxc  im- 
port is  the  i)ossibility  of  dividing 
the  I-iegion  into  two  factions  o\ cr 
th'e  labor  question. 

"The  wliole  history  of  Labor's 
relation  with  the  Legion  is  not  in- 
clined to  meet  with  favor  on  the 
part  of  many  m(!n  who  are  now 
loyal  supporters  of  the  Legion's 
policies,  and  on  this  score  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  of  discon- 
tent. There  was  much  quiet 
criticism  heard  of  the  fact  that 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the' 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
here.  Not  that  the  Legionnaires 
object  to  Gompers.  On  the  c(>n- 
trary,  he  is  very  popular  ^\i^h 
them.  But  there  are  those  Avho 
feel  that  if  the  American  Legion 
is  to  maintain  a  neutrality  between 
Capital  and  Labor,  Capital  should 
also  have  been  represented. 

"The  cooperation  between  the 
Legion  and  Labor  in  Atlanta, 
mentioned  in  Gompers's  speech 
as  an  example  of  what  he  hoped 
would  be  done  all  over  the  coun- 
try, is  cited  by  those  .who  feel 
the  Legion  is  leaning  too  far  to- 
Avard  the  organized  working-man. 
VieAving  such  an  arrangement 
from  a  national  point  of  AieAv.  it 
ma.v  liaA'e  a  potent  effect  on  the 
Legion's  future,  particularly  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  the 
opinions  of  those  Avho  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye  Avith  organized  labor." 

The  Legion  at  the  sessions  of 
its  couAention  took  no  formal  ac- 
tion on  the  Federation  of  Labor's 
proposition.  The  proposal  rests 
Avith  the  Legion's  new  ExecutiAe 
Committee.  George  L.  Beny, 
Senior  Vice-Commander  of  the 
Legion,  and  President  of  the 
Printers'  and  Pressmen's  Union, 
one  of  the  powerful  organizations 
in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  put  in  a  strong  plea  at  the 
Kansas  City  convention  last  .vear 
for  a  square  deal  for  Labor  on  the 
part  of  the  Legion  and  made  him- 
self immensely  popular  with  the 
ex-soldiers.  In  a  March  issue  of 
The  American  Legion  Weekly.  ^Ir. 
Berry  had  an  article  on  "The 
Legion's  Attitude  Toward  Labor," 
in  which  he  said : 


"B.v  an  analysis  of  the  legis- 
latixe  program  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  American 
Fedoi-ation  of  Labor  it  Avill  be  obser\-ed  that  there  is  little,  if 
auA',  difference  in  the  aspirations  of  these  two  organizations. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  existence  of  any  other  than  the 
most  cordial,  friendl.v  relationship  between  the  Legion  and  the 
Federation,  and  auA-  effort  to  engender  antagonism  between  them 
aWII  fail  because  of  its  lack  of  merit  and  reason." 
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LLOYD  GEORGE.  SWORD  IN  HAND 


THAT  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  FALL,  or  leap,  according 
to  one's  A-iew  of  it,  is  felt  around  the  -vrorld,  is  eA-ident 
when  even  the  best  known  of  the  Hearst  papers,  the 
New  York  American,  which  has  been  known  to  twist  the  British 
lion's  tail  on  occasion,  maintains  that  Da^-id  Lloyd  George  was 
"the  greatest  Prime  Minister  England  ever  had."  "Among 
the  picturesque  statesmen  of  the  twentieth  century,  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  least  conspicuous,"  agrees  the  Troy  Times, 


mMM/////i: 


KICKED   OUT— BUT   HE  LIT  COMIXG  BACK. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


while  the  New  York  Herald  characterizes  the  '"Welsh  Wizard" 
as  "the  Roosevelt  of  England."  "IMy  sword  is  in  my  hand," 
was  his  first  public  utterance  after  he  became  a  "free  man,"  as 
he  phrased  it,  and  this  brings  to  the  mind  of  at  least  one  editor 
the  old  Roosevelt  challenge:  "^My  hat  is  in  the  ring." 

Will  the  result  be  a  ripple  or  a  tidal  wave?  "No  one  can  tell," 
replies  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "because  the  situation  presented 
is  practically  without  precedent."  Will  there  be  a  change  in 
Great  Britain's  attitude  toward  the  Irish  Free  State?  Will  there 
be  a  change  of  Ambassadors  at  Washington?  What  will  be 
the  attitude  of  the  new  Government  on  the  enforcement  of 
Prohibition  at  sea,  a  matter  of  groAs-ing  importance?  And  what 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  Bonar  Law  Government  toward  the 
British  war  debt  to  the  United  States? 

While  the  New  York  Tribune  believes  the  change  in  govern- 
ments is  "a  change  for  the  better,"  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
feels  that  "its  result  may  be  a  return  to  the  stable  conditions 
which  e.xisted  before  the  war,"  the  Newark  A'eit's  can  see  "nothing 
cheering  for  the  United  States  in  Britain's  passing  under  Con- 
ser\'ative  control."  And  we  read  this  tribute  to  the  Welshman 
in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  man 
Ii\-ing  who  has  the  wide  popular  appeal  of  Lloyd  George.  But 
beyond  his  Mlgorous  and  compelling  personaUtj*.  beyond  his 
sparkling  and  resourceful  genius,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who 
as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  carried  that  nation  through  the 
Great  War,  carried  it  on  to  peace. 

"^\^lat  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  to  America  and  to  the  world 
Lloyd  George  is  to  Great  Bri  tain  and  to  the  world.  In  mentahty, 
in  directness  of  method,  in  his  closeness  to  the  people,  in  his 
sympathy  with  the  people,  in  his  courage  and  e.\traordinary  re- 
sourcefulness Lloyd  George  is  more  like  Theodore  Roosevelt 
than  any  man  of  our  time." 

"My  husband  loves  a  fight;  it's  like  a  tonic  to  him,"  said  ^Irs. 
Lloyd  George  on  the  day  of  the  resignation.  "Therefore,  it's 
a  bit  early  to  read  a  burial  service  over  him."     And  a  few  days 


later  this  last  sur\-ivor  of  the  Big  Four  who  put  through  the 
Versailles  Treaty  said  in  an  address  to  some  250  Coalition  Lib- 
erals in  Parliament: 


"We  have  stood  for  national  unity;  that  is,  the  unity  of  all 
men.  of  all  creeds,  parties  and  sections,  for  the  purpose  of,  first 
of  all,  winning  the  war  and  afterward  extricating  the  country-  out 
of  its  after-war  difficulties.  That  was  our  pohcy.  It  was  our 
policy  then;  it  is  our  policy  to-day. 

"The  country-  is  still  in  difficulties.  Europe  is  in  difficulties. 
Dont  make  quarrels;  give  them  a  lift.      Never  mind  who  is 

there   directing  affairs,    let    us  work 
honestly  to  help  and  not  to  hinder. 

"We  are  not  here  to  serve  a  party 
or  a  section  of  a  party,  or  a  group,  and 
we  are  not  here  to  do  harm  to  any 
part}-  or  to  injure  any  section  of  a 
party.  We  are  here  to  see  how  a  sit- 
uation which  has  been  brought  about 
bj-  indiscreet,  impulsive  and  thought- 
less men  shall  be  so  handled  that 
Britain  shall  not  come  to  any  harm 
b3'  their  deed.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  stand  for  the  policy  that 
would  say  Britain  must  pay  America 
all  her  debts,  but  she  must  exact  noth- 
ing from  Germany,  from  France,  or 
from  anybody  else,  and  on  the  con- 
trary must  surrender  the  whole  of  her 
claims,  and  the  only  thing  that  re- 
mains will  be  the  liabihty  which  is  im- 
posed upon  her.  I  am  for  fair  play, 
but  we  must  have  it  for  our  own  cit- 
izens, too.  They  are  heavily  taxed, 
and  have  made  gigantic  sacrifices  iu 
the  war,  and  we  must  have  regard  to 
what  is  due  them  as  well  as  what  is 
due  to  other  people.  .  .  . 

"The  United  States  of  America  is 

a   great  country  whose  friendship  is 

Working  with  the  L'nited  States  ought  to 

There  is  more 
Our  ideals 


of  importance  to  us. 

be  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  any  government. 

in  common  between  us  than  with  anv  other  land. 


O  1922  by  the  Chicaso     Tribune. 

REUNION   OF   THE    TREATY-MAKERS. 

— McCutchoon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


appro.vimate  in  a  way  that  probably  the  ideals  of  no  other  two 
countries  do. 

"I  am  for  the  League  of  Nations.  I  am  in  favor  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  being  enrolled  among  its  members.  I  am  in 
favor  of  making  every  reasonable  concession  in  order  to  induce 
the  United  States  to  associate  itself  with  that  great  body. 

"With  regard  to  the  pact  Anth  Russia,  which  is  coming,  I 
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GLAD  TIDINGS 

SINCE  The  Litkraky  DuiKsr  inado  its  aiiiioimccMiuMil  in  llic  issue  of  OctolxM- '21,  lelliii^f  of  llu; 
a^^•ful  suffering  and  need  in  the  Near  East  as  a  result  of  llie  Smyrna  Iragedy,  reprinting  that 
announcement  and  appeal  as  a  full  i)age  in  hundreds  of  leading  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States,  many  thousan<is  of  cheeks  have  I)een  ])ounng  in  from  all  ])arls  of  the  Nation 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  Ameriean  Red  Cross  and  the  Near  East  Relief  to  eontiiuie  the  urgent  work 
of  saving  lives,  which  was  begun  September  45th,  by  the  purchase  in  your  name  of  the  food  cargo 
of  the  ship  Clontarf,  as  explained  in  Thk  Dicest, 

The  thousands  of  Diciest  readers  who  have  already  contributed,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  who  must  and  surely  will  contribute  in  this  great  emergency,  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
already  the  following  relief  supplies  have  gone  forward  since  the  departiu-e  of  the  Clonfarf,  which 
was  unloaded  in  Constantinople,  October  -i,  and  its  cargo  distributed  to  the  various  refugee  centers: 


Shipped  by  the  American  Red  Cross 

2,400  tons  of  flour 
800  tons  of  beans 
400  tons  of  cocoa 
200  tons  of  sugar 
40  tons  of  prunes 
100  tons  of  lard  substitute 
200  tons  of  rice  or  corn  grits 
4  tons  of  salt 
3,000  baby's  outfits 
20,000  boy's  suits 
40,000  children's  underwear  suits 
20,000  women's  dresses 
20,000  children's  dresses 
20,000  women's  underwear  suits 


Shipped  by  the  Near  East  Relief 

2,250  tons  of  flour 
581  tons  of  clothing  (aj^proximately  1,000,000 
garments) 
30,000  pairs  of  shoes 

500  cases  of  condensed  milk 
240  bales  of  sweaters 
55  cases  of  suitings 
16  cases  of  outing-flannel 
134  cases  of  cocoa  powder 
20  barrels  of  cocoa 

18  cases  of  medical  supplies;  together  with 
a  large  quantity  of  hominy,  pork, 
beans,  spaghetti,  and  other  supplies 
taken  from  the  Near  East  Relief 
warehouses  in  Constantinople 


The  money  cost  of  these  emergency  relief  supplies,  and  the  operations  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Near  East  Relief  in  Smyrna,  Thrace,  Greece  and  viciiiity  has  already  exceeded  a  million  dollars. 
Winter  is  fast  approaching.  President  Harding  has  urged  Americans  to  give  millions  of  dollars  to  this 
fund  to  save  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  helpless,  homeless  fugitives  from  death.    Do  not  delay. 

All  checks,  money-orders,  etc.,  should  be  made  payable  to  "Near  East  Emergency  Fund"  and  mailed  to  either  of  the  following  treasurers: 
NEAR   EAST   RELIEF,  AMERICAN   RED   CROSS 


Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Eliot  Wadsworth,  Treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


thinli,  to  an  end  in  a  month  or  two,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
rene^vdng  that  pact  and  of  leading  up  to  a  general  peace  Mhich 
would  include  the  whole  of  Europe.  .  .  . 

"I  am  prepared  to  support  any  Ministry  that  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  the  countrj.  I  claim  that  during  the  jears  I  have  been  in 
office  I  have  served  the  country  with  the  whole  of  my  strength, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  propose  out  of  office  to  do  mj-  best 
with  the  whole  of  my  strength  to  serve  the  same  country  right 
to  the  end." 

The  fight  which  he  is  carrying  on  is  compared  by  the 
Cleveland  Commercial  to  that  of  Roosevelt  and  the  Progressive 
Party  in  1912,  which  split  the  Republican  Party  in  twain, 
but  which  did  not  mn  Roosevelt  the  election.  "It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  Llojd  George  can  force  success  in  British  politics 
under  somewhat  similar  conditions,"  observes  this  paper. 

While  the  Washington  Star  believes  that  if  Lloyd  George  should 
win  his  fight  and  resume  his  former  office,  "it  will  be  m  circum- 
stances that  will  militate  against  him  seriously,"  and  the  Pro^■i- 
dence  Journal  is  sure  that  the  fallen  Prime  Minister  will  ne"\"cr 
again  appear  as  a  world  statesman,  other  editors  remind  us  that 
the  Welshman  is  not  the  retiring  sort.  Moreover,  many  defend 
his  "former  actions.  "His  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  has 
earned  him  the  gratitude  of  the  English  people  as  well  as  the 
Irish,"  declares  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  which  belie^•es  that 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  interested  in  seeing  that  Ireland 
gets  justice  should  also  be  grateful  to  Lloyd  George.  As  Ave 
read  in  the  Davton  News: 


"He  has  been  called  an  opportunist,  because  occasionally  ho 
veered  in  his  positions.  But  it  is  the  wise  man  who  rides  Avith, 
rather  than  defies  the  storms  in  a  menacing  hour.  His  principal 
object  Avas  to  keep  the  British  Empire  intact  and  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  the  Enghsh  nation. 

"It  is  no  slight  task  to  take  up  England's  management  at  this 
hour  in  her  history.  And  few  are  qualified  to  take  the  wheel 
Avhich  David  Lloyd  George  rehuquishes." 

Besides,  adds  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  "for  LloA-d 
George,  a  statesman  mthout  a  party,  the  head  of  a  ministry  of 
irreconcilable  groups,  beset  by  partizan  enemies  and  dependent 
upon  waAering  supporters,  no  other  strategy  than  audacious 
opportunism  Avas  possible." 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  alAA^ays  been  popular  in  America,"  A\-e 
arc  reminded  by  the  New  York  Commercial,  "and  there  is  no 
question  of  his  friendliness  toAAard  the  United  States."  "jSo 
far  as  the  relations  betAveen  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  the  only  effect  the  change  in  governments  Avill 
haA'c  is  to  delay  the  funding  of  the  A\ar  debt,"  predicts  the 
Springfield   Republican.  ■ 

"Lloyd  George  has  resigned,  but  the  people  are  yet  to  be  heard 
from."  is  the  significant  phrase  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which 
goes  on  to  hint  that  the  little  Welshman  aaIU  again  be  running  the 
British  GoAernment  "Avithin  a  comparatiAelv  short  period."  As 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sees  the  present  situation: 

"You  ncA'er  can  tell  about  Lloyd  George.    As  smart  as  a  fox,  fcAV 
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campaigners  compare  \\-ith  him.  He  has  split  the  Conservatives 
and  may  smash  the  Liberals.  Anything  may  come  out  of  the 
melee,  e^en  the  possibihty  of  England's  first  Labor  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  Right  Hon.  DaA-id  Lloyd  George  is  still  the  'Welsh 
Wizard.'  There  are  suspicions  that  the  hour  suits  him  as  well 
as  another  and  that  he  may  be  making  the  shrewdest  move  of 
his  thirty-two  shrewd  years  of  piibhc  hfe." 

"For  the  moment  Lloyd  George  is  a  man  without  a  party,  but 
he  is  still  incomparably  the  strongest  single  influence  in  British 
politics,  and  a  force  with  which  the  new  ministry  must  reckon, 
whether  as  a  foe  or  a  friend,"  points  out  the  Brooklj-n  Eagle. 
And  it  goes  on : 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  now  59  years  old.  He  is  at  the  height 
of  his  intellectual  \'igor.  No  man  in  the  history  of  British  politics 
was  ever  more  u,bused,  none  was  ever  more  enthusiastically 
followed  by  the  .aass  of  the  people,  none  was  eAer  called  upon 
to  face  such  hea^•y  re^ponsibihties.  Whatever  may  be  his  faults 
or  his  weaknesses  the'fact  remains  that  he  led  the  British  Empire 
out  of  defeat  and  toward  \'ictory  when  its  fate  and  the  fate  of 
ciAihzation  were  hanging  in  the  oalanee.  The  real  strength 
of  Lloyd  George  with  the  British  people  lies  in  their  recollection  of 
that  great  ser\'ice." 

European  comment  on  Lloyd  George's  resignation  may  be 
found  on  page  18. 


TEN  YEARS  MORE   OF   HIGH  PRICES? 

TEX  YEARS  AT  HIGH  PRICES,  instead  of  hard  labor, 
is  the  crushing  sentence  imposed  upon  Uncle  Sam  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Harvard  Committee  on  Economic 
Research.  In  other  words,  according  to  this  authoritj-,  we  may 
expect  no  drop  in  prices  to  the  pre-war  level  for  the  next  ten 
years.  Which,  as  the  New  York  Herald  observes,  "would  be  a 
gloomy  message  for  this  countrj^  if  the  Committee  were  an  abso- 
lutely infallible  prophet."  "Yet  the  announcement  of  the  Com- 
mittee agrees  with  all  the  facts  available  for  observation,"  points 
out  the  New  York  Globe,  while  the  neighboring  Brooklyn  Eagle 
agrees  that  "high  wages,  high  rents,  a  steady  but  substantial 
advance  in  commodity  prices,  the  recent  increase  in  steel  prices, 
and  the  new  tariff  law  all  indicate  that  another  period  of  infla- 
tion is  in  prospect."  While,  as  The  Eagle  reminds  us,  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Harvard  committee  may  be  a  "challenge  to  general 
discussion,"  editors  in  general  agree  that  it  is  a  considerable 
strain  on  the  imagination  to  speculate  on  prices  for  the  length 
of  a  decade,  particularly  while  the  world  is  in  its  present  fluid 
state.  Prices  are  now  approximatelj^  above  the  pre-war  level 
by  50  per  cent.,  but  are  considerably  lower  than  the  peak 
prices  of  1920,  is  the  more  or  less  comforting  information  fur- 
nished by  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  the  downward  course  of 
wages  appears  to  be  definitely  checked,  notes  the  Toledo  Blade, 
whereas  according  to  the  theory  of  business  cycles,  prices  as 
well  as  wages  ought  to  be  steadily  faUing. 

But  the  main  reason  for  continued  high  prices  during  the 
next  decade,  as  the  Harvard  committee  sees  it,  is  that  monetary 
stocks  of  gold  in  the  United  States  will  continue  to  increase  by 
$150,000,000  a  year  for  the  period,  and  this  in  turn  will  keep 
the  gold  prices  of  commodities  at  a  high  level.  In  the  words 
of  the  Committee's  chairman: 

"The  plausible  inference  that  i)rices  must  return  to  a  pre-war 
normal  has  frequently  been  drawn  from  the  fact  that  prices 
have  reverted  to  their  former  levels  after  prcAnous  periods  of 
currency  inflation  in  the  early  and  middle  nineteenth  century. 
The  Harvard  committee,  however,  can  not  accept  this  conclusion. 
It  can  not  find  that  the  governing  conditions  exist  to-day  which 
brought  about  lower  price  levels  in  the  past. 

"  Drastic  deflation  and  restoration  of  the  former  gold  standard 
were  possible  in  England  and  the  Tnited  States  after  1815,  and 
in  the  United  States  after  18G5,  because  conditions  were  not  as 


critical  as  they  are  to-daj'  in  most  of  the  beUigerent  countries. 
Even  so,  the  poUcy  entailed  many  years  of  faUing  prices  that 
involved  long  periods  of  deep  depression  and  caused  intense 
suffering." 

"If  goods  made  in  Europe  are  to  meet  debts  to  us,  then  prices 
on  those  goods  must  be  higher  here  than  abroad,"  explains  The 
Eagle  in  another  editorial,  "and  the  difference  in  price  must  be 
swelled  by  precisely  the  amount  of  duties  paid.  We  must  there- 
fore be  prepared  to  accept  present  price  levels,  with  whatever 
elevation  the  new  tariff  law  may  mean."  As  the  New  York 
Herald  explains  in  detail: 

"The  latest  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  marks  food  in  average  communities  at  39  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  July,  1914,  just  before  the  war;  shelter,  65  per  cent. 
higher;  clothing,  53  per  cent,  higher;  fuel  and  hght,  8i  per  cent, 
higher;  and  sundries,  72  per  cent,  higher.  The  whole  family 
budget,  with  all  items  figured  in  the  proportion  generally  used, 
is  placed  at  55.6  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  month  before  the 
war  began.  This  means  that  in  the  average  American  com- 
munity outside  New  York  in  September  of  this  year  it  took 
$1.55H  to  do  the  work  $1.00  did  in  July,  1914. 

"As  against  these  costs  for  average  communities  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  rates  New  York  City  in  the  cost  of  liA-ing  scale 
at:  Food,  38.8  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1914;  clothing,  98.1  per 
cent,  higher;  rent,  56.2  per  cent,  higher;  fuel  and  hght,  97.7  per 
cent,  higher;  furniture,  117.9  per  cent,  higher,  and  miscellaneous, 
112.4  per  cent,  higher.  The  consohdated  family  budget  for  all 
items  taken  together  is  69.7  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  year  be- 
fore the  war.  A  fair  average  for  the  whole  country  or  for  the  active 
industrial  part  of  the  countrj-  max  be  taken  at  somewhere  be- 
tween 60  and  65  per  cent,  higher  now  than  the  year  before 
the  war. 

"But  if  American  prices,  as  reflected  by  American  hAing  costs, 
are  to  continue  for  ten  years  at  aboiit  65  per  cent,  above  what 
was  normal  eight  years  ago,  or  even  aboAe  normal,  for  prices 
were  not  low  in  1914 — if  we  are  going  to  stay  jacked  up  in  our 
costs  while  Europe  gradually  recovers  its  economic  powers 
and  resumes  its  industrial  and  commercial  functions,  nationally 
and  internationally,  then  two  things  are  bound  to  happen  to  this 
country. 

' '  The  first  is  that  while  our  costs  stay  up  in  the  air  we  can  not 
hope  to  sell  exports  abroad  in  the  measure  to  which  our  produc- 
ti\'e  machinery  is  now  geared  for  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
trade. 

"The  second  is  that  if  our  costs  stay  up  in  the  air  while  foreign 
costs  readjust  themselves  downward,  as  compared  with  ours, 
not  even  a  tariff  that  is  grotesquelj'  high  can  keep  out  the  low- 
cost  foreign  products  that  will  press  upon  our  market  of  ex- 
cessively high  prices. 

"And  if  American  producers  because  of  their  high  costs  can  not 
sell  abroad  what  they  need  to  sell  abroad  to  dispose  of  their 
capacitj'  output,  and  if  at  the  same  time  American  producers, 
because  of  those  same  high  costs,  must  lose  even  some  of  their 
home  market  to  lower  cost  foreign  exporters,  they  ■will  indeed 
find  themselves  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 

"Not  to  be  able  to  sell  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
compelled  by  the  irresistible  economic  forces  of  competitive 
prices  to  buy  from  abroad  would  \\Teck  any  industrial  and  trading 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  if  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  United  States  began  to  put  up  their  shutters  far 
and  wide  under  such  conditions,  with  bread  fines  and  soup 
hoiises  becoming  permanent  fixtures  in  every  industrial  com- 
munity of  the  land,  how  long  could  the  inflated  prices  that  now 
prevail  in  this  country  stay  up  in  the  air?  Not  for  ten  years 
and  not  for  ten  months." 

"And  if  there  is  no  reasonable  certainty  that  the  ten-year 
prophecy  will  come  true,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  informing  a 
struggling  world  which  desires  lower  wages  and  lower  prices, 
that  no  hope  lies  that  way  for  another  decade,"  asks  the  Man- 
chester Union.     In  this  paper's  opinion — 

"We  shall  always  have  our  prophets  Avith  us,  both  true  and 
false.  But  it  takes  an  uncanny  i)redictive  sense  to  tell  the 
world  what  will  happen  to  it  ten  years  hence  in  war,  or  peace,  in 
commerce  and  finance,  or  in  education  and  sports.  The  prophe- 
cies make  interesting  literature.  But  one  must  not  be  too 
greatly  influenced  by  prophetic  documents  that  a  single  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  a.xis  may  render  totally  useless  and 
illusory." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIRF 

(All  exiciisidii  <>l  lliis  lU'inirlntont  ii/iiicars  tvi'ekly  on  the  si-rcrn  as  "h'tiii  fnnii  llic  I'ress") 


The  "wcts"ar(>  now  liaxiii^-  llieir  ocean  travail. —  Wasliiiifiton 
rost. 

Whkn   England    drops  a    i)iIo(,  slw   rcfains   (li(>  cliarl  .--H'*;// 
Street  Joiinidl. 

Thk  boys  would  stay  down  on  llic  I'arni  if  prices  wouldn't. 
— A  s>inciated  Editors. 

At   this  season,    the  candidate's  preference   in   lu])ricanls   is 
soft-soap. — Toledo  tiUidr. 

The  Near  Eastorn  situation  never  seems  to  get  so  had  that  it 
can't  grow  worse. —  Weston  Leader. 


The  old-fashioned  religious  revival  depended  on  faith, 
so  does  a  business  nnival. — Fre.siio  Repuhliecm. 


And 


The  Allies  could  handle  the  Turk  more  effectively  if  they  <li(ln't 
have  to  watch  each  other  so  closel.^•. — Dallas  News. 

If  Fords  get  any  cheaper,  a  thief  won't  even  consider  taking 
one  unless  the  gasoline  tank  is  filled.  —  New  York  World. 

When  they  vote  on  the  projected  bill  to  legalize  beer  and  wine, 
there  won't  be  a  dry  aye  in  the  House. — Noi-folk  Virginian- Pilot. 

If  the  nations  are  too  poor  to  pay  their  debts,  where  do  they 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  cancelation  propaganda? — Brochnlle 
Recorder. 

The  effort  to  build  a  new  world  structure  reminds  us  that  men 
failed  at  Babel  because  they  couldn't  understand  one  another. — 
Han  Diego  Tribune. 

Milwaukee  girl,  according  to  headline,  "Found  a  Husband 
on  the  Golf  Links."  Nothing  strange.  That's  where  most  of 
them  are. — New  York  American. 

Manuel,  exiled  King  of  Portugal,  says  he  is  a  democrat  at 
heart  and  in  practise.  He  must  confess,  tho,  the  practise  was 
forced  on  him. — Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

The  Harvard  astronomers  who  have  located  a  new  universe 
six  hundi-ed  thousand  trillion  mUes  from  the  earth  will  be  needed 
later  to  figure  the  total  issues  of  marks  and  rubles. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


FoKi)  and  Woolworth  merger  is  consid(*re(l  pn^matiin;. — Wall 

Street  Journal. 

A.s  an  author,  Mr.  Hohen/.ollern  is  a  i)rettv  fair  Kai.ser. — 
Neiv  York  Tribune. 

(jkeeck's  expansion  policy  has  been  "sunk  without  Thrace." 
— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  figure  out  a  living  wage  for  t  lu-  other  fellow 
to  live  on." — I udianapolin  Star. 

The  Christian  ])()wers  have  discovered  that  there  is  still  some- 
thing of  a  slai^  left  in  Islam.  -HV.s7w/(  Leatler. 

Oil  is  said  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  world  politics,  but  it 
is  not  used  for  lubrication.      Pitt.shurgli  Dispateh. 

It  is  a  little  late,  but  it  still  may  be;  said  that  Mr.  Kipling 
is  the  man  who  talks  like  a  bear. — New  York  Tribune. 

So  far  Henry  Ford  has  not  declared  that  he  could  take  the 
Greek  throne  and  make  a  go  of  it. — Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot. 

Europeans  coming  to  this  country  do  not  object  so  much  to 
American  manners  as  to  American  customs. — A'ew  York  Tribune. 

No  doubt  Europe  thinks  of  Columbus  as  the  man  who  dis- 
covered something  to  blame  for  everything. — Long  Beach 
Telegram. 

Maybe  one  reason  Germany  hates  to  pay  out  that  reparations 
money  is  that  she  needs  it  to  prepare  for  her  next  war. — New 
York  Tribune. 

A  psychologist  objects  to  what  he  calls  "herd  thinking," 
but  what  a  majority  of  people  think  is  always  what  they've 
heard. — Washington  Post. 

M.  Clemenceau  has  decided  to  postpone  his  \'isit  to  America 
until  their  elections  are  over.  Having  seen  the  horrors  of  the 
Great  War  he  is  taking  no  risks. — Punch  (London). 

The  French  are  trying  out  a  neAv  fuel  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  gasoline.  We  predict  now  it  won't  work.  Ex- 
periments in  this  country  have  proved  it  is  too  dangerous. — 

Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  three  R's  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  of  diplomacy  seem 
to  be  Rescue,  Relieve  and  Re- 
linquish.—Sacra/nenio  Bee. 

We  suspect  that  Kemal 
qualified  as  a  goat-getter  in 
order  that  his  beloved  Angora 
wouldn't  be  lonesome. — Weston 
Leader: 

France  says  she  will  pay  us 
after  she  collects  from  German^" . 
Well,  at  that  rate  we  will  always 
have  something  coming. — Netr 
York.  American. 

As  the  coal  shortage  con- 
tinues, it  becomes  increasingly- 
evident  that  Mr.  Daughert\- 
will  be  compelled  to  forbid  a 
severe  winter. — Pasadena  Post. 

The  fact  that  the  Mahom- 
etans are  prohibitionists  adds 
another  horror  to  the  prospect 
of  a  Turkish  invasion  of 
Europe. — New    York    Tribune. 

Well,  we  see  we  Republi- 
cans have  already  cut  down 
the  number  of  Government 
employees  from  438,057  at 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
before  we  entered  the  war  to 
fieO^eS  at  present.— 0///O  State 
Journal. 


HAD  MONEV  \ 


51  by  the  Chicago  "Tribune 
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SNAPPY  CONVERSATION    WITH    THE  COAL  MAN. 

— Williams  In  the  Cliicago  Tribune. 


We  wouldn't  mind  traveling 
248  miles  an  hour  in  an  air- 
plane, but  we'd  hate  to  stop 
at   that  speed. — Dallas  News. 

The  nations  are  so  sick  of 
war  that  to  avoid  it  they  are 
willing  to  do  almost  anything 
except  be  reasonable.  —  San 
Jose  News. 

Those  who   think  America 
_  can  prevent  massacres  in  Tur- 
key forget  that  we  can't  even 
,  prevent  massacres  in  Illinois. — 
'  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Up  to  this  WTiting,  nobody 

has  ■  suggested    that    the   mur- 

'  der  mystery  at  New  Brunswick, 

'  N.  J.,  was  caused  by  the  movies 

or  booze. — Columbia  Record. 

The  Democrats  are  talking 
about  abandoning  the  mule  as 
a  party  symbol.  What's  the 
matter,  has  the  nmle  been 
kicking?  —  Detroit   Free  Press. 

It  must  ruffle  certain  Con- 
gressmen not  a  little  to  go  back 
home  and  see  a  constituent  now 
and  then  spending  a  few  dollars 
on  a  new  house  or  a  new  ear  and 
realize  that  there  goes  some 
money  the  Government  hasn't 
yet  got. — Kansas  Citij  Star. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


I 


AS  EUROPE  SEES  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  RESIGNATION 


HALF  EUROPE  HATES  LLOYD  GEORGE  and  half 
admires  liim,  we  are  told,  but  the  whole  of  Europe  has 
its  ear  to  the  ground  intenth'  hstening  for  sounds  of 
his  return  to  power.  In  France  some  newspapers  exult  at  the 
former  Premier's  downfall,  but  others  issue  the  caution  that  it 
is  well  not  to  indulge  in  premature  rejoicing.  In  Germany  a 
large  section  of  the  press  e.x- 
presses  the  fear  that  Lloyd 
George's  resignation  may  be 
fatal  to  the  German  Republic, 
because  such  an  event  comes 
at  the  time  Germany  most 
needs  stabihzation  of  the  mark 
and  solution  of  the  repara- 
tions problem.  These  twin 
responsibihties  were  safe  in 
Lloyd  George's  hands,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  press  of  this 
school,  but  there  is  a  group  of 
German  newspapers  that  differ 
sharply  with  such  a  verdict. 
and  belieA'e  that  a  more  steady- 
ing influence  in  the  British 
Prime  ^Minister's  office  will 
make  things  smoother  between 
England  and  France  and 
therefore  better  for  Germany. 
That  Lloyd  George's  resigna- 
tion is  a  blow  to  Germanj-  is 
the  beUef  of  President  Ebert 
and  Chancellor  Wirth,  who, 
through  their  secretaries,  gave 
out  a  statement  to  the  press 
that:  "The  immediate  re- 
action in  Germany  can  best  be 
read  from  the  Bourse  barom- 
eter, which  indicates  almost 
4,000  marks  to  the  dollar." 
Meanwliile  we  learn  that  the 
reactionaries  in  Germany,  as 
interpreted   by    one    of    their 

leaders,  maintain  that:  "The  time  was  never  so  opportune  for 
German}'  to  select  a  strong  man  as  dictator  in  order  to  regain 
the  respect  of  the  world."  A  German  financial  organ,  the 
Boersen  Zcilung  says: 

"We  can  not  yet  judge  what  influence  the  turn  of  affairs  in 
Great  Britain  will  have  on  our  situation,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
uncertainty  now  prevailing  in  the  British  political  situation 
will  have  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  immediate  future  of 
the  reparations  jjolicy." 

The  change  of  ministry  at  London  coincides  with  Communist 
disturbances  and  hints  of  new  murder-club  activities  at  Berlin, 
we  learn  from  press  dispatches,  which  tell  us  further  that  the 
new  drop  in  the  mark  menaces  the  German  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, wliich  faces  not  onlj-  the  opposition  of  the  Extreme  Right 
and  Extreme  Left,  liut  also  dissension  among  supporters  of  the 
coahtion.  The  Socialists,  for  example,  are  said  to  be  demanding 
far-reaching  measures  directed  against  the  industrial  magnates, 
whom  they  accuse  of  haxnng  ab?forl>ed  most  of  the  actual  wealtli 
lost  by  the  middle  clashes  through  the  mark's  depreciation.    But 


we  are  told  at  the  same  time  that  the  German  industriaUsts  are 
now  actually  running  the  Government,  which  power,  without 
responsibihty,  they  have  "in  return  for  their  benevolent  support 
of  Chancellor  Wirth."  In  addition  to  the  misery  caused  by  the 
high  cost  of  h^ing,  unheard-of  unemplojinent  impends  in  Ger- 
many, and  so  the  Wirth  Coalition  Government  must  decide 

soon  "between  the  support 
of  the  people  and  the  irre- 
sponsible support  of  the  hoard- 
ing magnates."  In  the  ^•iew 
of  the  Boersen  Courier  Llo3"d 
George's  resignation  "spells 
the  end  for  the  expected 
stabilization  of  the  paper 
mark,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  French  can  celebrate 
his  fall  as  a  \'ictory  for  their 
policy  of  destruction.  Everj' 
hour  that  stabihzation  and  the 
reparations  question  remain 
unsolved  brings  Germany  closer 
to  complete  economic  and 
social  ruin." 

On  the  other  hand  one  of  the 
Stinnes  organs,  the  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  beUeves 
that  a  Conservative  regime 
in  England  "may  be  advan- 
tageous to  Germany,  despite 
the  close  affihations  with 
France,  because  Germany  will 
know  she  is  dealing  with  a 
straight-line  policy  instead  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  shifting, 
which  left  Germany  con- 
stantly guessing."  But  tlie 
Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  is  con- 
vinced that  the  British  Pre- 
mier's resignation  "means  a 
fresh  triumph  for  Poincare" 
and  tells  us  that  "Paris  ■will 
rejoice  to  be  rid  of  him,  and 
nimierous  experiences  have  taught  us  that  when  Paris  rejoices 
Berlin  has  no  ground  for  glee."  At  Constantinople  a  Turkish 
Nationalist  leader,  Hamil  Bey,  gives  a  statement  to  the  press 
in  which  he  declares  Lloyd  George's  resignation  to  be  "a 
great  victory  for  the  Turkish  cause  among  the  people  of 
England,  who  refuse  longer  to  permit  a  rabid  anti-Turk  policy 
to  goA'eru  their  relations  with  the  Near  East." 

In  France,  as  an  example  of  the  bitterest  antagonism  to  Lloyd 
George,  we  have  the  remark  of  the  Paris  Matin  that — 

"He  leaves  the  British  Empire  dislocated,  scattered  and  disso- 
ciated. He  leaves  Europe  disarticulated,  torn  and  disunited. 
He  destroyed  in  play  the  most  noble  things  that  exist  among 
peoples — friendship,  honesty,  and  confidence.  He  has  reestab- 
lished the  old  balance  of  power  among  nations  that  had  been,  it 
was  thought,  discarded  for  good  and  aU.  Lloyd  George,  France 
hopes  never  to  see  j'ou  again!" 

But  other  PVench  observers  warn  their  countrymen  not  to 
exult  too  loudly  over  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  exit  until  they  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  he  can  not  return  to  oflice.     In  the 


TURNING  AGAINST  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

And  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind. 

Stones  at  me  for  my  years"  misdeeds."- — Browning. 

— The  Ercning  Times  (Glasgow) 
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Paris  Echo  Natiotial  Andre  Tai-cli«Mi  calls  altcntioii 
to  the  fact  that  whilo  Lloyd  Georgo  eontrihutcd 
to  Aiigh)-French  inisundorstandings,  lie  got  plen1>' 
of  help  from  various  Frtuichiueu  in  this  regrettable* 
proceeding.  In  the  main,  however,  the  Fr(>neh  press 
feel  that  the  fall  of  tlie  Lloyd  George  Govermneiit 
can  not  fail  to  make  negotiations  for  the  settlem(>nl 
of  Europe's  problem  easier,  yet,  the  Paris  Journal 
says  "warningly:  "The  problems  that  di\ide  men 
remain.  All  we  can  hope  for  is  that  the  n(^w 
British  Government  will  strive  to  solve  them  in  a 
eonciUatory  spirit  instead  of  seeking  the  elements 
of  continual  di\ision."  The  Paris  Eclair  fixes  as 
Lloyd  George's  great  mistake  his  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  close  relationship  between  the  interests 
of  Britain  and  of  Prance,  and  it  remarks:  "Asa 
result  he  prepared  the  revenge  of  all  the  vanquished. 
Betrayed  on  the  Rhine,  our  Government  had  the 
approval  of  the  entire  country  when  at  Chanak 
it  separated  its  cause  from  that  of  England." 

That  Lloyd  George's  departure  will  repair  the 
flaws  in  the  Entente  is  the  forecast  of  some  French  journals,  or 
at  least  their  hope,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Echo  de  Paris.  And  the 
Paris  Temps,  which  is  commonly  said  to  speak  for  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  declares  flatly  that  "his  fall  will  permit  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Entente,"  and  so,  "oiu"  last  word  to  Lloyd 
George  is  to  thank  him  for  going."  At  the  same  time  this  im- 
portant French  newspaper  reminds  us  that: 

"We  must  not  forget  the  great  services  of  Lloyd  George  during 
the  war.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
complaints  against  him.  In  the  great  confusion  in  which  the 
regime  of  Lloyd  George  ends,  the  losses  he  caused  France  are 
far  less  than  the  losses  he  caused  England." 

Says  the  Journal  des  Debais: 

"Thus  ends  the  ministerial  combination  which,  formed  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  when  national  independence  was  in  danger, 
has  successively  destroyed  at  home  and  abroad  the  results  of 


^^?S55 


taw 

JUST  THEIR  WAY  OP  SHOWING  THEIR   AFFECTION." 

— The  Star  (London). 


RESIGNATION. 

Llovd  George:    "I  must  let  Poincare  dictate  the  Peace  of  God. 
He  has  a  bigger  sword  than  I." 

—Simplic'isslmus  (Munich). 


victory.  A  man  gifted  in  galvanizing  energies  in  the  critical 
period,  Lloyd  George  employed  the  same  gift  after  the  war  to 
offend  his  associates  at  home  and  his  aUies  abroad.  A  dema- 
gog, authoritative,  impulsive,  never  staying  stiU,  fascinatingly 
seductive,  fiercely  condemnatory,  he  followed  an  incoherent 
poHcy,  his  eyes  fixt  on  the  stars.  He  led  his  country  and  Europe 
to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.    He  leaves  only  ruins  behind  him." 

The  Liberie  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Lloyd  George  represented  for  Europe  in  general,  and  for 
Franco-British  relations  in  particular,  the  most  dangerous  po- 
htical  condition,  which  is  uncertainty.  We  could  never  tell 
where  he  was.  He  did  more  harm  to  our  relations  than  if  he 
had  been  an  open  partizan  of  isolation,  because  he  has  caused  us 
to  suspect  England.  In  all  respects  the  situation  of  Lloyd 
George  was  false.  A  radical  who  directed  a  Conservative 
majority,  an  ally  during  war,  and  not  an  ally  during  peace,  his 
hold  on  power  brought  only  misunderstandings.  That  is  why 
it  is  weU  that  this  long  paradox  is  ended.  But  we  can  not  really 
tell  what  path  England  wiU  take  until  after  the  elections." 

The  sharp  division  of  opinion  among  the  Itahan  press  is  obvious 
when  we  contrast  the  remark  of  the  Rome  Messaggero  that 
"not  only  the  dictator  of  England,  but  the  arbiter  and  despot  of 
European  pohtics  fell  with  Lloyd  George,"  with  the  less  impas- 
sioned utterance  of  The  Paese,  organ  of  the  former  Itahan  Premier 
Nitti,  that  his  resignation  wiU  not  permanently  affect  Lloyd 
George,  "who  remains  the  leading  exponent  of  the  policy  aiming 
at  European  reconstruction." 

In  Russia  Lloyd  George  is  "probably  the  best  hated  foreign 
statesman,"  according  to  War  Minister  Trotzky,  who  said 
further  to  a  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
and  New  York  World  that  "the  ruling  classes  of  England  must 
be  mad,  if,  as  newspapers  suggest,  they  want  to  get  rid  of  such 
a  man." 

People  in  England  would  be  sm-prized  to  hear  Llo.\'d 
George  thus  described,  returned  this  correspondent,  who  men- 
tioned the  British  Premier's  memorandum  foreseeing  the  results 
of  the  Versailles  peace  and  his  desire  for  an  understanding  with 
Russia.     To  this  retort  Trotzky  answered: 

"What  you  say  is  testimony  to  his  brain  but  damning  to  his 
character,  since  with  such  opinions  he  did  not  act  on  them. 
But  there  is  no  question  of  his  cleverness.  The  stenographic 
report  of  his  inter\'iew  with  the  Labor  deputation  protesting 
against  possible  war  with  Turkey  is,  just  as  it  stands,  a  perfect 
little  drama.  It  should  be  played  to  illustrate  the  danger  to 
workmen  with  even  a  little  education  of  bourgeois  ideas. 

"The  Labor  delegates,  even  such  honorable  trade  unionists  as 
Miss  Bondfleld,  were  powerless  in  fi-ont  of  him.  They  came  to 
talk  without  knowing  what  they  wanted,  and  Lloyd  George 
did  with  them  precisely  what  he  liked." 
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A  BRITISH  DEFENSE  OF  TINO 

THE  PRINCIPAL  ACCUSATIONS  against  former  King 
Constantine  of  Greece  are  that  during  the  war  he  was 
pro-German,  that  he  refused  to  help  the  AlUes,  that  he 
was  treacherous,  and  that  he  initiated  the  Greek  expedition 
against   Asia  Minor.     These   are   the  high   points   amidst    the 


DROPPIXr,   THE    PILOT— GRECO-TURKISH    STYLE. 

— Erening  News  (London). 


"deluge  of  calumny"  with  which  England  is  being  flooded. 
wTites  Admiral  Mark  Kerr,  who  contributes  a  defense  of  the 
former  King  to  the  London  Sphere,  and  bases  it  on  his  own  notes, 
made  when  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Greek  NaAy  from  1913-1."). 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Adriatic  Squadron,  191G-17. 
When  the  war  commenced.  Admiral  Ken-  relates,  Constantine 
received  a  telegram  from  his  brother-in-law,  the  German  Em- 
peror, telling  him  what  he  e.xpected  Greece  to  do,  and  the  Admiral 
proceeds: 

"The  King  brought  this  telegram  to  me,  and  remarked  that  his 
brother-in-law  was  not  the  King  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  order  the  policy  of  Greece.  A  few  days  later  Constantine 
gave  directions  that  I  was  to  have  all  the  assistance  possible 
from  the  Greek  Secret  Service,  and  on  a  request  from  London 
through  me,  he  gave  permission  for  the  Greek  plan  for  the  taking 
of  the  Dardanelles  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies.  The  Avhole 
time  that  I  was  there — up  till  August,  191.") — he  gave  e\'ery  assis- 
tance possible  to  the  Allies  through  the  Military  Attache.  Sir 
Thomas  Cuninghame,  and  myself,  and  most  valuable  information 
was  sent  home  to  England  by  us.  The  telegi-ams  that  passed  hv- 
tween  him  and  the  German  Emperor  were  shown  to  me  by  the 
King,  and  not  only  from  himself,  but  from  conversation  with  his 
children,  his  brothers  and  their  wves,  it  was  quite  apparent  that 
their  sentiments  and  hopes  were  with  the  Allied  countries." 

Some  months  before  the  Great  War  began.  Admiral  Kerr  goes 
on  to  say,  there  were  indications  that  Groece  would  be  attacked 
by  l>oth  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  On  receipt  of  a  request  by 
Venizelos,  Admiral  Kerr  called  on  the  Greek  statesman,  who 
told  him  that  Serbia  had  been  appealed  to.  but  had  replied  that 
she  could  not  help  Greece.  The  reasons  were,  as  he  learned  later, 
that  the  Treaty  between  Gre(>ce  and  Serbia  no  longer  held  good, 
"as  a  war  had  intervened  since  tlie  making  of  it,  and  in  addition 
to  this  her  Army  was  tired  and  could  not  start  a  new  campaign." 
We  read  then : 

'■  In  spite  of  this,  King  Constantine.  when,  in  1914,  Serbia  was 
threatened,  warned  her  that  Bulgaria  was  in  league  with  Ger- 


many, and  proposed  that  the  Grecian  and  Serbian  General 
Staffs  should  get  together,  and  he  was  prepared  to  conform  with 
the  old  Treaty-  if  Serbia  would  do  so.  This  offer  was  made  twice, 
and  refused  by  the  Serbians. 

"On  August  19,  1914,  King  Constantine  offered  to  enter  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  but  stipulated  that  the  Greek  Army 
should  not  be  sent  away  from  Greece,  as  he  knew  Bulgaria  would 
attack  if  Greece  joined  the  Allies.  The  Entente  replied  by 
requesting  Greece  to  keep  quiet.  April.  191.5.  the  King  again 
offered  to  join  the  Allies,  if  he  was  assisted  sufficiently  to  prevent 
his  countrj'  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  Central  Powers  and  Bul- 
garia.    This  was  the  third  offer  he  made,  and  received  no  reply. 

"Another  offer  was  made  in  May,  1915,  and  a  fifth  in  Sep- 
tember. 1916.  As  Greece  had  only  180,000  men  equipped,  and 
ammunition  for  three  weeks,  with  practically  no  heavy  artillery-, 
the  King  had  to  make  conditions  of  assistance,  without  which 
he  would  merely  have  offered  up  his  country  as  a  saerifice  and 
done  the  Allies  an  infinite  harm.  The  Germans  wanted  Rou- 
mania,  where  alone  they  could  get  oil  for  their  submarines,  and 
Greece  was  required,  so  that  her,  ports  could  be  used  by  their 
L'-boats  to  cut  our  communications  in  the  Mediterranean.  This 
is  not  treachery,  but  the  people  who  make  this  accusation  appear 
to  think  that  if  a  neutral  country  is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice 
itself  for  a  nation  at  war  the  King  of  the  neutral  country  is  a  traitor 
to  them,  because  he  considers  the  good  of  his  own  people.  Gen- 
eral Sarrail.  in  his  book,  has  stated  that  the  Greeks  -wished  him 
to  take  over  Fort  Rupel,  but  he  said  it  was  outside  his  zone. 
Later  Rupel.  isolated,  had  to  be  surrendered  to  the  enemy  on 
Germany  asking  for  a  quid  pro  quo  for  having  allowed  the  Allies 
to  land  at  Saloniki.  The  French  admiral,  Dartigue  du  Fournet. 
has  cleared  the  King  of  any  accusation  of  treacherj-  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  incident  of 
December  1." 

With  regard  to  the  charges  against  King  Constantine  of 
inqieriahst  ambition  and  of  the  King's  share  ia  the  expedition  to 
Asia  Minor,  Admiral  Kerr  writes  that  in  February,  1915,  King 

C^onstantine  declared  that  "nothing  would  induce  him  to  consent 
to  a  Greek  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,"  for  the  rea.son  that — 

"As  he  told  Mr.  Venizelos,  myself,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cuning- 
liame,  Greece  was  neither  big  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  have 


TiNo:   'Tvc  hoard  it  s.iid  that  'the  pen  is  mightier  than  liio  sword.' 

—  The  Daily  Kiprras  (London^. 


an  oversea  empire,  and  if  the  Greeks  once  landed  there,  they 
could  not  leave  it  -vsithout  the  Christian  ]>opulation  being  mas- 
sacred, and  Greece  was  not  rich  enough  in  men  or  money  to 
retain  constantly  an  Army  there.  Truly,  late  events  have  shown 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 

"I  am  limited  by  spac:-,  or  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  to 
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prove  flip  way  King  Constantino  heliavi'd  correctly  for  his 
country  and  for  the  Allies  during  the  time  that  he  occupi(>d  tlu^ 
throne  during  the  war.  While  ho  was  absent,  the  Allies,  per- 
suaded liy  Mr.  Veni/.elos.  sent  thc^  (Jreek  Army  to  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  whole  of  the  trouble  at  the  present 
moment. 

"Finally,  1  wish  to  i)()in(  out  very  strongly  (hat  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Kitchener  agreed  entirely  with  King  Constantine  in  his 
policy,  and  it  is  plain  to  every  one  that  if  Houmania,  with  an 
Army  double  the  size  of  the  Grecian,  and  well  supplied  with 
munitions,  was  wiptni  out  by  the  C«>ntral  Pow(>rs  in  six  weeks,  the 
latter  thereby  obtaining  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  oil  for  their 
submarines,  Greece  would  certainly  hav(>  ))een  destroyed  in  an 
equally  short  time,  and  the  U-boats,  working  from  (Jreek  ports, 
would  have  cut  our  communicatious  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
we  should  have  lost  the  war." 


A  VIENNESE   VIEW  OF   CENTRAL  EUROPE 

IF  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  America  were  better  informed 
about  conditions  in  Europe  and  less  occupied  with  domestic 
policy  and  politics,  European  experts  tell  us  frequently, 
there  would  be  more  hope  throughout  the  world.  Now  comes  a 
famous  Viennese  jurist  and  publicist.  Dr.  Josef  Kedlich,  who 
has  visited  the  United  States  twice  during  the  past  year,  and  is 
more  than  ever  con\inced  that  America  is  the  one  great  Power 
capable  of  pla3'ing  an  unselfish  part  in  Eiu-ope.  What  is  more, 
the  new  states  in  Europe  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  United  States,  he  avers,  while  our  federal  Constitution  and 
prosperity  "serve  as  an  example  and  an  ideal  to  the  whole 
European  Continent."  But  first  of  all  Dr.  Redlich  thinks  that 
a  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty  is  necessary  to  restore  friendly 
feelings  between  the  nations  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  dis- 
armament, and  with  disarmament  he  believes  that  budgets  can 
be  balanced,  debts  settled  and  currencies  stabilized. 

In  talking  with  a  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Dr.  Redlich  is  particularly  pessimistic  about  the  new 
states  of  Central  Europe,  altho  journals  in  the  Little  Entente 
countries  rejoice  in  the  strength  they  showed  at  the  Genoa 
Conference  and  in  the  increasing  consideration  they  are  reeei\'ing 
from  the  great  Western  Powers  of  Europe.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  press,  for  instance.  Dr.  Redhch,  speaking  as 
a  representative  citizen  of  Austria,  cau  hardly  be  expected  to 
warm  up  toward  the  new  states  of  Central  Europe  whose 
existence  sprang  out  of  the  downfall  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire. 
Moreover,  in  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  we  read  that  from 
the  very  beginning  Czeeho-Slovakia  and  the  other  countries  of 
the  Little  Entente  ha^■e  been  attacked  by  the  neighboring 
Powers,  out  of  jealousy,  because  the  Little  Entente  is  "forging 
the  destinies  of  Mitteleuropa  unencumbered  by  the  chains  of 
Pan-German  domination."  The  Guardian  s  correspondent  tells 
us  that  Dr.  Redhch  is  "more  hopeful  about  the  durabiUtj'  of 
Poland   than  many  critics,"  because — 

"He  feels  that  the  Poles  constitute  a  real  nation,  and  that 
Poland  is  quite  large  enough,  if  it  embraces  a  liberal  commercial 
poIic}%  to  maintain  itself  both  as  a  manufacturing  and  ^s  an 
agricultural  country.  The  trouble  at  present,  of  course,  is  that 
it  has  not  balanced  its  budget,  and  consequently  that  its  cur- 
rency is  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  disorder.  As  a  student  of 
finance  and  administration  Dr.  Redlich  is  inclined  to  despair 
about  most  of  the  paper  currencies.  He  thinks  they  wiU  foUow 
the  course  of  the  French  assignats.  There  are  exceptions.  The 
Czecho-Slovakian  crown,  for  example,  tho  not  yet  convertible 
into  either  gold  or  silver,  has  improved  very  much,  and  is  now 
largely  used  in  Vienna  just  because  it  represents  stability  of 
purchasing  power." 

But  Dr.  Redlich  tells  us  that  even  Czecho-Slovakia,  tne  one 
state  of  Central  Europe  which  has  been  able  this  year  to  borrow 
large  sums  in  London,  has  its  "legacy  of  troubles  from  the 
Peace  Treaty."  Before  the  war  Bohemia  and  Mora\^a  formed 
the  great  industrial  pro^nnces  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.     Their 


manufacrtures  of  clothing,  hats,  gloves,  glass,  etc.,  found  the  r 
way  into  all  j)arts  of  the  P]mi)iro  as  far  south  as  Trieste  and  east- 
wards to  Mosnia  aiul  Traiisylvauian  Saxony.  This  great  free 
trader  market  has  (lisaj)peared,  he  tell.>5  us,  and  adds: 

"Their  commenie  with  the  miserable  economic  remnant  calh  d 
Austria  has  indeed  been  resumed,  but  otherwise  the  new  ('ustoms 
frontiers  are  almost  i)rohil)itive.  At  the  present  moment  Czecho- 
slovakia is  suffering  from  a  glut  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
there  is  a  very  larg(!  amount  of  unemployment — as  large  in  pro- 
])()rtion  to  the  population  probably  as  in  Great  Britain.  Dr. 
Redlich  has  the  highest  opinion  of  President  Masaryk;  but  at 
present  the  frontier  conditions  with  Poland  and  Hungary  seem 
to  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  anything  like  a  commercial 
union,  tho  such  a  union  would,  of  course,  be  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  inhabitants  of  all  three  countries.  All  the  same.  Dr. 
Redlich  feels  that  a  free  trade  federal  union  for  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  peoples  who  compose  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 


THE  PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  VERSAILLES  TREATY. 

'So  long  as  these  reptiles  are  not  abolished,  all  debating  is  In  vain." 

— Simplicissimus  (IVIunich) . 


monarchy  is  the  one  hope  for  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  recovery. 
If  the  economic  life  of  the  Czechs,  Poles,  Germans,  Magj'ars, 
Slovenes,  and  Croats  is  to  remain  broken  the  perpetual  friction 
of  races  and  languages  w-ill  be  constantly  embittered  by  bad 
trade  and  unemployment." 

Dr.  Redhch  goes  on  to  say  that  Jugo-Sla\'ia  is  "torn  by  pohtical 
and  religious  feuds  and  is  held  together  by  mainly  an  unhappy 
antagonism  toward  Italy."  The  deep  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Magyar  State  with  its  frontiers  and  of  the  Magyar  population 
beyond  its  frontiers,  all  Europe  knows  about,  according  to  Dr. 
Redlich,  who  beheves  that: 

"In  fact,  a  vast  region  of  Central  Europe  has  been  'Balkan- 
ized,'  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Balkan  States  themselves,  especially 
of  Bulgaria,  promise  no  permanent  peace.  The  total  defeat  of  the 
Greeks  and  their  extrusion  from  Asia  Minor  by  the  Turks  sug- 
gest to  Dr.  Redlich  a  train  of  possible  consequences  which  only 
a  Concert  of  Europe  inspired  by  the  wisest  and  most  far-sighted 
statesmanship  might  be  capable  of  preventing.  At  the  moment 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
exhaustion  of  the  populations  and  the  acknowledged  difficulty 
of  inducing  the  peasants  and  the  working  classes  to  march  again 
to  the  front  for  mutual  extermination." 


v>a 
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AN  ULSTER  VIEW  OF  IRELAND 

A  LITTLE  TEMPORARY  POPULARITY  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  "dour,  just  folk  of  Ulster"  from  the  middle  of 
1914  to  the  end  of  1918,  we  are  told,  for  those  times 
called  "for  deeds,  not  blarney,"  and  the  "scared  politicians  of 
England  were  tolerant  of  these  sUghtly  uncouth  men  who  had 
a  Cromwellian  fervor  in  the  fight."  But  after  the  Armistice 
Ulster  is  reported  hy  one  of  her  apologists  in  the  London  Xn- 
tinnal  Renew  to  have  become  "more  tiresome  than  ever  with  her 
irritating  idea  that  her  stark  loyalty  and  utter  self-sacrifice  in 
the  war  had  entitled  her  to  some  consideration  for  her  just 
claims."  She  became  to  the  English  politician  "about  as  wel- 
come as  a  dun  on  the  doorstep,"  yet  he  asserts  that  this  dun 
"must  be  met  by  England,  for  England  will  need  Ulster  in  the 
very  near  future."  The  contributor  to  this  Tory  monthly  goes 
on  to  say: 

"As  regards  Southern  Ireland,  I  have  been  con\ineed  for 
many  years,  after  some  close  study,  that  her  ver>-  charming 
people  are  as  little  capable  of  running  a  civilized  countrA*  of  their 
ov.n  as  are  the  Samoans.  Their  record  in  their  o'wn  land  before 
the  Xorman  invasion,  in  their  local  government  before  1914,  and 
the  record  of  their  exiles  in  the  L'nited  States  and  the  Overseas 
Dominions  during  the  past  centurj'  prove  this  up  to  the  hilt. 
They  have  many  charms  and  some  ■virtues,  but  as  rulers  and 
administrators  they  are  a  scandal  and  a  joke.  It  wiU  not  be 
\'ery  many  years  before  some  nation  ■nill  have  to  go  into  Southern 
Ireland  to  restore  order.  It  depends  largely-  on  Ulster  whether 
that  nation  will  be  the  British  or  some  foreign  Power.  For  the 
immediate  future,  however,  these  are  the  facts  which  govern 
the  position: 

"(o)  The  South  of  Ireland  is  not  going  to  settle  down  for  a 
ver>-  long  time  to  come.  The  prospect  of  a  compulsory  settle- 
ment being  forced  upon  the  South  by  armed  intervention  on  the 
part  of  England  is  not  an  immediate  practical  possibility. 
Doubtless  things  vnR  come  to  that  in  the  end,  but  at  present  it 
would  be  verj-  difficult  to  screw  the  British  taxpayer  up  to  the 
point  of  sanctioning  the  effort. 

"  (6)  Trade  with  the  South  of  Ireland,  which  has  been  the 
great  mainstay  of  many  business  houses  in  Northern  Ireland, 
must  be  ^\Titten  off  very  largely  as  a  future  asset.  Some  mer- 
chants in  the  North  of  Ireland  used  to  have  three-fourths  of  their 
business  with  the  South.  They  must  face  the  situation  that 
the  greater  part  of  that  business  has  gone,  and  is  not  recoverable, 
probably,  within  many  years.  The  South  of  Ireland  is  going 
to  be  like  a  Central  American  state  for  perhaps  a  generation. 

"  (c)  If  Ulster  is  to  survive,  she  has  to  find  new  outlets  for 
her  energies,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  new  markets." 

This  Ulster  admirer  proceeds  (o  state  that,  owing  to  the  ujiset 
conditions  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  "one  may  expect  the  great 
breweries  and  the  factories  dealing  with  dairy  products  to  gravi- 
tate northwards."  Also  he  thinks  Ulster  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  developing  other  industries,  such  as  her  linen  and  her 
shipbuilding  enterprises.  The  linen  industry  depends  to  a 
small  extent,  he  concedes,  on  the  local  growth  of  flax,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  "as  much  an  exotic  as  the  cotton  industrj'  of  Lan- 
cashire or  the  jute  and  raannelade  industries  of  Dundee." 
But  after  all,  he  reminds  us,  "  the  one  essential  factor  of  national 
success  is  the  character  of  the  people,"  and  hardly  any  degree 
of  natural  difficulty  can  prevent  a  people  becoming  great,  "if 
they  have  the  elements  of  greatness  in  themselves."  In  this 
writer's  opinion,  "there  is  in  the  position  of  Ulster  to-day  a  very 
close  analog^'  to  the  position  of  Venice  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  the  rest  of  Italy  was  submerged  by  the 
barbarians."  As  affording  light  on  the  contrasted  feeling  of 
outsiders  toward  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  people  of  the 
South  of  Ireland,  this  informant  quotes  "a  prominent  Ulster 
representative"  as  offering   the  following  explanation: 

"An  Knglish  visitor  to  Ireland,  journeying  in  the  South,  and 
finding  the  morning  bright  and  pleasant,  remarked  to  an  in- 
habit.ant  of  the  country  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  'Good- 
morning!  It  is  a  fine  day.'  'Shure  it's  a  fine  day  for  your 
honor.     How  could  it  be  anjthing  else  with  your  honor  coming 


out  to  walk  and  see  the  beautiful  scenen.?'  The  visitor  went 
on  to  the  North  of  Ireland  and  happened  (by  a  rare  accident) 
to  encounter  another  fine  day,  and  again  remarked  on  it  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  countrj".  The  L'lsterman  looked  on  him 
darkly  and  suspiciously,  and  retorted:  'WeU,  aren't  you  having 
your  share  of  it?' 

"The  Ulsterman,  more  even  than  the  Scot,  carries  his  dislike 
of  'blarney'  and  humbug  to  the  degree  that  he  appears  harsh 
and   ungracious   to    the    casual    acquaintance,    tho   when    you    > 
know  him  he  is  a  warm-hearted  fellow  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  of  fun." 

Leaving  the  realm  of  argument  as  explored  by  this  contributor 
to  the  London  National  Renew  and  entering  the  world  of  hard 
fact  and  hard  ca«h  as  revealed  by  Dublin  dispatches  we  learn 
that  the  Irish  Free  State  Government  is  soon  to  be  in  the  market 
for  a  loan  to  carrj'  it  through  six  coming  months,  which  are 
admitted  to  be  "probably  its  worst  period."  These  dispatches 
also  advise  us  that  the  Irish  banks  "do  not  anticipate  any 
difficulty  in  getting  the  money  without  going  outside  the  island" 
and  it  is  further  pointed  out  that — 

"The  new  budget  of  £37.000,000  (roughly  .$162,800,000)  ad- 
mittedly exceeds  the  estimated  revenue  by  £10,000,000  (S44,- 
000,000).  Official  statistics  for  1920  show  that  the  revenue  of 
the  twenty-SLX  counties  was  £30,000.000  (S132.000.000)  and 
exceeded  the  expenditures  by  £8.000,000  (835.200,000),  but 
the  situation  is  not  as  alarming  as  this  might  indicate. 

"Government  experts  point  out  that  £12,000,000  ($52,000,000) 
of  this  year's  budget  is  for  extraordinarv'  expenses  which  are 
not  likely  to  continue.  These  include  £10,000,000  ($44,000,000  > 
for  compensation  for  property  destroyed  in  the  fighting  and 
£1.800,000  (87,920,000)  for  pensions  for  Judges,  members  of  the 
constabularv-  and  other  employees  of  the  British  Government  who 
were  succeeded  bv*  Irishmen.  This  total  wiU  shrink  with  the 
deaths  of  the  beneficiaries.  There  is  nearly  another  £1,000.000 
appropriated  for  reconstruction,  local  taxation  adjustment,  relief 
grants,  &c. 

"There  has  been  considerable  evasion  of  taxes  during  the  past 
three  years,  due  in  some  instances  to  intimidation  by  the  Sinn 
Fein.  The  Government  intends  to  collect  these  down  to  the 
last  penny,  and  in  cases  where  delinquents  are  still  Government 
emplo3-ees  the  tax  will  be  deducted  from  their  pay.  One  example 
is  that  of  the  Dublin  police  who  refused  to  pay  income  taxes 
during  1919  and  1920.  This  and  the  succeeding  year's  taxes 
are  now  being  taken  from  their  pay  envelopes  in  weekly 
instalments." 

Premier  Sir  James  Craig's  declaration  at  the  opening  of  the 
Ulster  Parhament  in  Belfast  that  his  pohcy  is  not  to  enter  the 
Dublin  Parhament  of  the  Free  State,  brought  a  response,  we 
learn  from  Dublin  dispatches,  from  William  T.  Cosgrave, 
President  of  the  Dail  and  successor  of  ^Michael  Collins  as  head 
of  the  Free  State.  If  the  Northern  Government  contracts  out 
of  the  Free  State,  said  Mr.  Cosgrav^e,  it  will  lose  parts  of  its 
present  territory,  where  NationaUsts  are  in  the  majority.  Wc 
read  further: 

"A  clause  in  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty,  Mr.  Cosgrave  pointed 
out,  provides  that  if  Ulster  refuses  lo  join  the  Free  Stat^  a 
boundary  commission  shall  be  established  and  territoryrestored  to 
the  Free  State  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

"'Upon  the  full  execution  of  that  clause,'  said  ^Ir.  Cosgrave, 
'this  Government  is  prepared  to  stand  or  fall.'  This  territor>', 
according  to  the  last  election  of  country  and  city  officials  in 
1920,  amounts  to  between  30  ;'nd  40  per  cent,  of  that  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Craig  Government.  Officials  here  dis- 
count the  importance  of  Sir  James's  assertion,  beUeving  that 
even  if  the  Northern  Government  contracts  out  it  will  have  to 
cooperate  with  the  Southern  Government  anj-how,  and  probabK 
will  come  into  the  Free  State  v\ithin  a  year  or  two. 

"The  business  element  of  Belfast  already  is  beginning  to 
demand  that  the  Government  join  the  South,  because  with  the 
American  market  practically  eliminated  by  a  high  tariff  they 
must  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  South  for  their  market. 
Free  Stale  officials  behevc  that  Northern  business  men  foresee 
the  danger  to  their  business  if  a  tariff  wall  is  created  between 
North  and  South  Ireland,  if  the  South  develops  its  railways  in 
such  a  way  as  to  throw  distributive  and  retail  I  usiness  toward 
DubUu  and  Cork  instead  of  Belfast." 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND 


WilAT  (^ONSTITUTKS  "PKESEN(MO  OF  MIND"— 
readiness  in  an  unexpected  emergency — and  how  it 
may  be  acquired  and  developed — these  things  are 
discust  by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson  of  Aberdeen  University  in 
an  article  contributed  to  The  Herald  (New  York).  That  it  can 
be  acquired,  Professor  Thomson  is  certain;  for  it  is  an  element 
in  all  games  requiring  alertness,  and  in  such  games  one  may 
become  an  expert  by  practise.  Any  amount  of  mental  alertness, 
Professor  Thomson  warns  us,  will  not  give  us  presence  of  mind 
without  experience  and  practise.  More  than  this,  it  requires  the 
taking  of  thought  in  advance,  to  decide  what  should  be  done  in 
the  possible  emergencies  of  a  coming  experience.  Nothing  is 
more  sure  than  the  unexpected.  Something  is  certain  to  turn 
up  that  is  beyond  the  limits  of  routine;  it  is  our  business  to  be 
prepared  for  it,  whatever  it  may  be.    Writes  Professor  Thomson : 

"The  enviable  quality  which  we  call  presence  of  mind  means 
alertness  in  answering  back  effectively  in  difficult  situations. 

"What  would  one  not  give  to  have  this  ready  presence  of 
mind!  Every  one  has  an  admiration  for  the  man  who  does  the 
right  thing  so  coolly  and  confidently  when  there  is  a  street  acci- 
dent or  a  fu-e  or  a  dog  fight  or  a  disorderly  public  meeting  or  a 
brain-stretching  argument! 

"In  games  that  are  deliberate,  as  in  golf  or  chess,  there  is  no 
characteristic  opportunity  for  presence  of  mind.  The  same 
holds  true  for  billiards.  But  in  quick  games  like  cricket,  tennis, 
football  and  baseball  there  is  an  obvious  time  factor,  and  the 
psychical  quality  of  'presence  of  mind'  counts  for  much.  This 
gives  us  a  clue  in  recognizing  the  characteristic  feature  of  'pres- 
ence of  mind.'  It  means  rapidity  of  decision,  an  alertness  of 
judgment,  a  short  latent  period  between  stimulus  and  response. 

"Presence  of  mind  imphes  an  open-mindedness  to  a  consider- 
able range  of  possibilities.  It  means  an  imaginative  all-round- 
ness. The  tennis  player  is  ready  for  all  sorts  of  balls;  the  pubhc 
speaker  is  ready  for  all  sorts  of  questions ;  the  physician  or  surgeon 
is  ready  for  all  sorts  of  'complications.' 

"A  third  component  is  self-possession,  which  means  a  control 
of  attention  so  that  it  is  focused  on  the  essential  business  in 
hand.  Many  able-minded  people,  self-possest  in  their  ordinary 
environment,  are  distracted  and  perturbed  by  crowded  streets 
or  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  salon  or  by  the  huge  assembly  or  by 
contact  with  aristocrats  and  very  famous  personages. 

"Presence  of  mind  means,  for  many,  a  wide  experience  of  all 
sorts  of  situations  and  a  habituation  of  responding  sympatheti- 
cally to  all  sorts  of  stimuH.  We  once  formed  a  unit  in  a  party  of 
about  a  hundred  zoologists  who  shook  hands  with  President 
Roosevelt  (he  could  give  a  good  shake)  and  what  struck  us  most 
was  the  extraordinary  appropriateness  of  the  dozen  or  so  words 
he  addrest  to  each  of  us.  He  was  a  big  man  and  kindly,  but 
our  beUef  is  that  his  gratifying  presence  of  mind  on  that  occasion 
was  in  no  smaU  degree  the  outcome  of  habituation  in  the  art  of 
responding  sympathetically. 

"The  negative  side  of  this  is  that  a  very  wise  rnan,  or  a  very 
good  man,  may  be  handicapped  in  his  influence  for  lack  of 
savoir-faire  in  unaccustomed  situations  or  for  lack  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  human  beings  very  different  from  himself. 

"To  sum  up,  presence  of  mind  means,  (1)  readiness  of  effective 
response  in  difficult  situations;  (2)  an  all-round  imaginative 
anticipation  of  probable  contingencies,  and  (3)  an  even  less 
definable  quality  which  might  be  described  as  a  selective  control 
of  attention  so  that  irrelevant  distractions  are  not  allowed  to 
interfere. 

"We  can  not  make  bricks  without  straw,  nor  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear;  and  there  is  httle  hope  of  cultivating  presence  of 
mind  in  people  who  have  sluggish  perceptions  and  a  very  long 
interval  between  stimulus  and  response.  But  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple who  showed,  to  begin  with,  Uttle  presence  of  mind  in  quick 
games  may  eventually  become  good  players,  proves  that  the 
quaUty  can  be  cultivated.    Our  question  is:  How?" 

Professor  Thomson  inchnes  to  think  that  the  cultivation  of 


the  quality  demands  some  Immility — enough  to  take  the  trouble 
to  anticipate  probable  situations.  It  is  only  common  sense,  he 
points  out,  to  ask  oneself:  "What  shall  I  answer  if  I  am  asked 
this  or  that?"  "What  shall  I  do  if  provisions  run  short  before 
I  reach  the  end  of  my  journey?"  Successful  debaters  and  ex- 
plorers have  always  been  humble  enough  to  anticipate.  He 
goes  on: 

"For  men  of  ordinary  caliber  who  have  to  live  crowded  hours 
with  many  a  risk  of  being  hustled,  there  is  undoubtedly  wisdom 
in  premeditating  the  night  before  the  tactics  of  the  day.  It  is  in 
hurries  and  scurries  that  men  lose  their  presence  of  mind  most 
hopelessly.  We  do  not  need  modern  psychology  to  tell  us  that 
it  may  save  a  situation  if  we  decide  the  day  before  that  on  no 
account  will  we  lose  our  temper  with  our  visitor,  exasperating 
as  he  may  prove  himself  to  be.  Morally  as  weU  as  intellectually 
we  should  anticipate  our  day's  game  of  chess. 

"The  second  part  of  the  recipe  is,  we  are  afraid,  rather  too 
obvious  to  be  acceptable.  But  it  is  sound.  We  must  not  only 
anticipate  situations,  we  must  experience  them.  A  great  German 
philosopher  of  to-day  once  accompanied  two  golfers  on  their 
round  and  showed  an  extraordinarily  intelligent  interest  in  the 
significance  of  the  various  strokes,  which  he  witnessed  for  the 
first  time.  Intellectually  he  mastered  the  game.  But  we  were 
a  Uttle  amused  to  hear  him  tell  his  wife  in  the  evening:  'Yes,  I 
can  now  play  golf.'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  confidence 
would  not  survive  many  holes  when  he  began  to  play. 

"In  a  quick  game,  such  as  hfe  is,  intellectual  anticipation  will 
not  suffice  to  engender  presence  of  mind.  There  must  be  actual 
apprenticeship  and  a  discipline  not  without  its  patience.  A 
big  man  may  be  thrown  off  his  bearings  by  relatively  trivial 
environmental  conditions,  which  a  short  experience  would  have 
enabled  him  to  transcend.  The  only  remedy  is  that  we  should 
accustom  ourselves,  by  apprenticeship,  to  such  situations  as 
are  hkely  to  recur  with  frequency  in  our  experience. 

"Presence  of  mind  implies  elasticity  of  intelhgence  and  a 
power  of  rapidly  focusing  the  attention.  It  can  not  be  illus- 
trated in  conditions  of  worry,  when  some  recollection  or  care 
is  always  intervening  between  the  mind  and  its  immediate 
object.  Except  in  rare  cases  of  control  or  habitual  self-mastery 
it  is  not  hkely  to  be  displayed  when  there  is  some  serious  bodily 
distraction.  Presence  of  mind  is  normally  associated  with  posi- 
tive health  and  well  ordered  living,  when  mind  and  body  are  in 
a  condition  of  harmony  and  vigor.  Just  as  poisoning  in  many 
forms  often  interferes  with  the  bodily  reflexes  which  the  physician 
tests,  so  is  it  with  the  promptness  and  precision  of  mental 
reflexes." 


ALASKA'S  LOST  LAKES — Locating  and  photographing  un- 
discovered lakes  in  the  National  Forests  of  Alaska  are  the  latest 
uses  to  which  the  airplane  has  been  put,  says  American  Forestry 
(Washington),  quoting  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  We 
read: 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  there  are  many  lakes  on  the 
headlands  and  islands  traversed  by  the  inside  passage  between 
Seattle  and  Skagway  that  do  not  appear  on  any  map.  During 
the  New  York-Nome  flight  made  by  Army  aviators,  lakes  were 
frequently  sighted  which  could  not  be  found  on  the  latest  and 
most  authentic  maps  of  the  territory.  Tales  of  unknown  water 
bodies  are  constantly  being  brought  in  by  trappers  and  pros- 
pectors. Less  than  a  year  ago  a  lake  four  and  one-half  miles  long 
and  one-half  mile  wide  was  discovered  at  the  head  of  Short  Bay. 
This  lake  has  over  1,000  acres  of  surface  area  and  is  less  than 
one  and  one-quarter  miles  from  tidewater,  yet  because  of  the 
surrounding  territory's  rough  topography  has  remained  unknown 
and  unnamed.  Recognizing  that  many  other  of  these  'lost 
lakes '  may  be  sources  of  valuable  water  power,  the  Forest  Service 
has  laid  plans  to  map  this  no  man's  land  of  the  North  by  means 
of  aerial  photographs.     A  few  days'  flight,  it  is  said,  will  be 
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sufficient  to  cover  the  ana  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  would 
require  many  years  and  great  expense  to  accomplish  by  ordinary 
methods.  The  work,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  will  be  done  by  seaplane,  flying  from  Ketchi- 
kan as  a  base." 


operating  and  traffic  department  unions,  viz.,  the  National 
Union  of  Railwajinen,  the  Association  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers and  PMremen,  and  the  Railway  Clerks'  Association  agreed 
among  themselves  upon  the  formation  of  these  bodies  and  their 
agreement  was  incorporated  into  the  law  of  the  realm." 


BRITISH  SUCCESS  \^  ITH  LABOR 

BRITAIN  HAS  SUCCEEDED  in  one  field  where  the 
I'nited  States  has  failed  conspicuously — namely,  in  that 
of  the  relationship  between  labor  and  capital.  This  is 
the  editorial  conclusion  of  The  Rnilicay  Age  (New  York).  Peace 
and  good  feehne:.  we  are  told,  e.xist   between  labor  unions  and 


A  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS— The  "Tourmore,"  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  which  are -from  Fartn  Mechanics  (Chicago),  is  a 
unique  automobile  de^  eloped  and  built  under  the  direction  of 
V.  F.  Rouze,  of  Pontiac,  ]Mich.,  and  incorporates  both  the  speed 
and  comfort  of  closed-car  driving  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
jnodern  cottage.    We  7-ead  in  the  paper  named  above: 


Illastrations  \ 


IT  HAS  ALL  THE   HOME  COMFORTS,   EVEN  TO    BATHTUB   AXD   ELECTRIC  RANGE 
Built  by  a  ^Michigan  man  for  a  tour  through  the  Western  scenic  parks. 


railway  managements  in  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  readjust- 
ments in  wages  which  have  been  brought  about  there  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States.  Why  should  England  have  succeeded 
where  we  have  failed?  One  of  the  most  obvious  reasons,  the 
WTiter  thinks,  is  the  sliding  scale  of  wages.  This  is  a  product 
of  the  war  period  and  pro'vides,  first,  a  basic  wage  not  subject 
to  change  and,  second,  a  substantial  bonus  which  is  increased  or 
decreased  at  a  predetermined  rate  with  every  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  official  index  number  of  the  cost  of  li\ing. 
He  continues: 

"The  advantage  which  this  method  has  over  ours  is  plain. 
As  the  cost  of  living  fluctuates  continually,  wdth  our  lack  of  provi- 
sion for  automatic  adjustments  of  wages,  we  may  expect  either 
the  railroads  to  be  asking  for  wage  reductions  or  the  unions  to 
be  demanding  increases  most  of  the  time.  Consequently,  w(> 
may  look  forward  to  more  or  less  constant  friction  between  the 
railroads  and  at  least  some  of  their  employees.  The  British  are 
to  be  congratulated  tliat  fhey  have  practically  done  away  with 
controversies  of  this  character. 

"Another  institution  on  British  railways  which,  altho  of 
recent  adoption,  has  already  pro\ed  its  \alne  in  promoting  cor- 
dial relationships,  is  the  railway  council.  Under  the  pro%isions 
of  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  there  is  at  least  one  of  these  coun- 
cils, comprised  equally  of  representatives  of  employees  and  man- 
agements, on  each  railway.  Subsidiary  to  these  councils  are 
district  councils  and  local  committees,  the  personnel  of  wliich  is 
similarly  made  up.  The  primary  function  of  the  council  is  the 
adjudication  of  disputes  between  employees  and  the  railway 
companies,  and  it  has  already  proved  its  vgilue  as  a  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  officers  of  the  railways  and  their  men.  More- 
over, the  councils  and  committees  seem  to  have  awakened  the 
interest  of  employees  in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  railways 
and  deliberations  have  not  been  confined  .solely  to  matters  of 
wages  and  working  conditions,  but  have  included  methods  for 
increasing  efficiency  and  building  uj)  traffic  as  well. 

"The  provision  for  local  committees,  district  councils  and 
railway  councils  was  not  forced  upon  the  railways  or  the  unions 
from  any  outside  agency,  altho  their  establishment  has  been 
required  by  law.     On  the  contrary,  the  railways  and  the  three 


'■^Ir.  Rouze  designed  the  body 
with  the  purpose  of  touring  with 
his  wife  from  Detroit  to  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  Kansas  City.  It 
is  mounted  on  a  bus  chassis  and  is 
equi})ped  with  everj'  conceivable 
comfort  for  touring.  The  dri^•er 
sits  inside  the  body  at  the  left  of 
the  car  and  the  machine  is  con- 
trolled by  center  gear  shifts  and 
the  usual  touring  car  arrangement 
of  clutch,  brake  and  wheel  controls. 
Directly  back  of  him,  on  either 
side  of  the  car,  are  two  long  rows 
of  seats  which  with  chairs  scattered 
about  the  interior  will  take  care  of 
fourteen  people.  At  night  these 
seats  unfold  and  there  are  beds 
for  fotir.  An  arrangement  of 
kitchen  utensils,  which  would  de- 
light the  eye  of  any  woman,  ha^■e 
been  accompUshed,  and  a  good- 
sized  stove  is  carried,  together  with 
a  refrigerator,  and  ample  room 
has  been  provided  for  cooking. 
Another  unique  feature  of  the  equipment  is  a  complete  toilet 
with  a  bathtub  and  running  water  under  pressure.  Inside  the 
body  proper  there  is  a  writing-desk,  easy-chairs,  a  clothes-closet, 
and  along  the  side  of  the  left  running-board  a  box  has  been  built 
to  carry  equipment.  The  entire  body  has  been  screened  in  to 
do  away  with  dirt  and  flies  while  camping." 


THK  DIVANS  AKE  BEDS  AT  NIGHT. 

The  bathtub,  supplied  with  riuming  water,  is  shown  sunk  into  the 
floor,  wliich  covers  the  tub  when  the  latter  is  not  in  use. 
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I'ANKEK    CCT  UEIL  ON    IIKK    SIDK    IN     rilK    M I SSISSI  I'lM     AND   AFTKH    SllK   AVAS    lUGllTKO    MV   CONri'HKST    AIK 


OCCUPATIONAL  SUICIDE 

TlIK  PHKDOMTKANCE  of  tho  niodical  profession 
among  the  suicides  of  the  past  year  has  been  noted 
in  some  of  the  medical  journals.  Is  it  really  true. 
asks  an  editorial  Avriter  in  Amencan  Medicine  (Now  York),  that 
what  Dr.  S.  Dana  Hubbard  calls  "the  occupational  strain"  is 
tO't^ater  in  medicine  than  in  the  other  professions?  A  comparison 
of  the  suicides  last  year  and  those  of  a  dozen  years  earlier,  from 
tlie  occupational  standpoint,  gives  rise  to  some  curious  observa- 
tions. In  1921  suicides  were  listed  among  the  professions  as 
follows:  doctors.  86;  lawyers,  57;  clergymen.  21 ;  bankers,  37. 
In  1909,  with  a  much  smaller  registration  area,  the  suicides  of 
lawyers  were  31;  physicians,  31;  clergymen,  3;  bankers,  21. 
We  read: 

"From  a  comparison  of  these  two  sets  of  suicide  figures,  one 
may  ask  if  there  lias  been  any  increase  in  the  liazards  of  tlie 
clergyman's  life  \\liicli  has  given  him  an  iucrea.se  of  700  per 
cent.,  while  the  lawyers'  suicide  mortality  increased  80  per  cent.; 
the  bankers'  75  per  cent.;  and  the  pliysicians'  180  per  cent. 
Further,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  40  ])er  cent,  more 
physicians  in  the  United  States  than  there  are  lawyers  or  clergy- 
men. If  one  reduces  the  suicide  rate  of  physicians  in  1921  to 
the  number  per  10.000,  the  suicide  rate  would  be  appro.\imatel\ 
5.6  per  10,000.  while  the  corresponding  rate  for  lawyers  would  be 
5.2  per  10,000.  This  makes  it  patent  that  there  is  not  an^• 
peculiar,  inherent  occupational  strain  in  medicine  that  does  not 
also  exist  for  the  legal  profession. 

"Considerable  caution  must  be  employed  in  jumping  to  con- 
clusions as  to  the  part  which  occupational  strain  may  play  in 
the  causation  of  suicide.  Surely  thex'e  should  be  no  allegation 
of  a  disproportionate  number  of  deaths  from  suicide  on  the  basis 
of  absolute  figures.  Occupational  hazards  in  industry  can  be 
determined  only  from  a  careful  analysis  of  relative  occupational 
hazards  in  terms  of  the  number  of  individuals  involved  and  the 
amount  of  exposure  to  the  hazards.  For  illustration,  one  may 
ask  how  many  of  the  86  physicians  Avho  committed  suicide 
in  1921  were  actually  engaged  in  the  practise  of  medicine: 
how  many  were  in  urban  practise  and  how  many. in  rural;  how 
many  committed  suicide  because  of  incurable  disease;  how  many 
ended  their  lives  because  of  the  dependence  of  old  age,  to 
escape  scandal,  or  as  a  residt  of  a  psychosis.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  questions  which  must  be  answered  before  the  ques- 
tion of  hours  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  participating  factor  in 
causation. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  practise  of  medicine  carries 
with  it  certain  occupational  strains,  but  there  is  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  to  suggest  that  entering  into  medicine  practically 
constitutes  an  element  of  any  consequence  leading  to  suicide. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  self-destruction  among  physicians 
must  be  sought  in  the  personality  of  the  physician,  rather  than 
in  his  profession.  There  are  those  who  beheve  that  only  the 
mentally  impaired  are  capable  of  self-destruction.  This  is 
probably  overshooting  the  mark.  It  remains  to  be  proven,  how- 
ever, that  physicians,  sane  or  insane,  are  led  to  remove  them- 
selves from  this  sphere  because  they  chanced  to  live  the  lives  of 
physicians  rather  than  become  lawj'ers,  clergymen,  or  bankers." 


SHIP  SALVAGE    REVOLUTIONIZED 

THE  ART  OF  RAISIXO  SUNKEN  SHIPS  has  been 
revolutionized  since  the  war,  we  are  told  by  the  author 
of  an  article  entitled  "]\Iakiug  the  Sea  Oive  Up  Its 
Victims,"  contributed  to  Shipping  (New  York").  This,  we  are 
told,  is  due  largely  to  two  new  iuAcntions — the  use  of  compresi 
air  and  an  electric  i)ump  that  Avill  work  under  water.  Tlie  whole 
l)usiness  of  salvage — now  a  complicated  application  of  engineering 
to  all  sorts  of  difficult  situations — is  Uttle  comprehended  by  the 
average  citizen,  the  Avriter  thinks.  We  picture  to  ourselves, 
he  .says,  a  diver  encased  in  a  rather  clumsy  rubber  suit  from  which 
octopus-like  tubes  reach  to  the  sm-face  above  and  enable  normal 
respiration  to  be  carried  on.  This  to  a  large  extent  is  the  sum 
total  of  our  knowledge  of  salvaging  A'essels.  To  the  average 
man  the  wonderful  engineering  skill  called  into  play  is  an  un- 
known quantity'.     He  continues: 

"To-day,  the  art  of  sahaging  has  advanced  so  far  in  comparison 
to  pre-war  enterprises  that  it  is  practically  a  new  profession. 
The  potentialities  of  comprest  air  and  the  invention  of  the  sub- 
mersible sea  salvage  pump  have  been  the  twin  lights  of  achieve- 
ment brought  aljout  by  the  war.  The  pump  consists  of  a  centrif- 
ugal pump  coupled  direct  to  an  electric  motor  incased  in  an 
hermetically  sealed  steel  cylinder.  It  can  eject  1,100  gallons 
])er  minute,  and  when  lowered  under  water  and  placed  in  a  flooded 
comi)artment  of  a  stricken  ship  it  pumps  with  normal  efficiency. 
Many  a  vessel  with  a  whale-sized  wound  in  its  side  has  been  kept 
afloat  thi-ough  the  ability  of  these  electric  pumps  to  keep  other 
compartments  free  from  water  e^en  when  bidkheads  were  leaking 
badly. 

"Perhaps  the  acme  of  usefulness  of  comprest  air  was  first 
realized  when  the  salvaging  of  the  Italian  dreadnought,  Lennardi 
da  Vinci,  sunk  at  Taranto  in  August,  1916,  by  an  internal  ex- 
plosion in  her  after  magazines,  was  imdertaken.  The  explosion 
ripi)ed  a  hole  500  feet  square  in  her  hull.  The  difficulty  in  raising 
her  was  naturally  great,  for  her  deadAveight  Avas  22,380  tons. 
At  first  it  was  decided  to  use  floating  docks,  but  the  plan  was 
changed.  Comprest  air  was  used  in  the  pumped-out  compart- 
ments to  float  her  and  thiis,  upside  down,  she  was  toAved  to  dry- 
dock.  DiAers  patched  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  A'essel  and  rendered 
air-tight  a  number  of  compartnients.  Then  eight  cylinders, 
16  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  long,  Avere  fastened  four  on  each 
side  of  the  ship.  Each  cylinder  gaAe  3-50  tons  of  buoyancy. 
The  feat  of  raising  the  Aessel  AAas  accomplished  in  due  course  and 
AAith  it  a  ncAV  era  in  sah-aging  Avas  born. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  Great  ^Var,  an  Admiralt.v 
Sah'age  Section  was  instituted  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Fred  W.  Young,  a  ciAilian,  who  had  acquired  a  noteworthy  repu- 
tation as  the  head  of  one  of  England's  largest  marine  Avrecking 
companies.  One  of  the  first  undertakings  AAas  the  sah-aging  of 
a  large  steamer  toi*pedoed  after  entering  British  Avaters  and  sunk 
offshore.  From  the  keel  of  the  A'essel  to  the  shelter  deck  A\"as 
57  feet.  This  deck  AA-as  aboA'e  AA'ater  at  low  tide.  The  caA-ity 
in  the  hull  measured  40  feet  by  28  feet.  Before  the  AA'ar  she 
probably  would  haAe  been  AATitten  off  as  a  total  loss.  HoweA'er, 
the   Adniix-alty    commenced    operations    energetically.       Divers 
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were  sent  down  and  thev  drilled  and  blasted  their  way 
heroically  through  numerous  compartments  till  they  reached 
the  fire-room,  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  sump  for  draining  water 
aft.  Submersible  electric  sea  salvage  pumps  were  lowered  with 
their  discharge  pipes  above  the  surface  of  the  high-water  mark. 
As  ordinary  steam  pumps  could  only  raise  the  water  30  feet,  the 
electric  submersibles  were  an  absolute  necessity.  They  not 
only  raised  the  water  from  the  fire-room  80  feet  but  discharged  it 
at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  tons  per  hour.  The  patching  for  the 
vast  cavity  was  made  in  one  piece  with  si.x-inch  planking,  re- 
enforced  by  steel  straps,  and  when  completed,  was  lowered  and 


of  all  the  pipes  leading  to  each  compartment  was  in  use  on  the 
salvage  boat,  and  thus  by  means  of  equalizing  the  amount  of 
water  and  air  on  each  side  of  the  stricken  vessel,  she  "was  slowly 
righted  and  brought   to  the  surface. 

"The  power  of  comprest  air  had  eliminated  the  hazards 
and  clumsiness  of  lifting  a  ship  by  passing  under  her  a  network 
of  steel  hawsers. 

"To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  the  great  salvage  operations 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  comprest  air  and  the  submersible  sea 
salvage  pump  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.     What 
the    future    holds    in    this    field    can     onlj'^    be    conjectured, 
but    this   we  know — there  are  at  least  a  thousand 
ships  resting  beneath  the  waves  in  European  waters, 
ranging  from  the  huge    Lusitania    to   little   cargo- 
carriers,  and  to  men  with  "vision  it  is  indeed  a  field 
of  glittering  prospects.     Captain   Kidds  and  Trea- 
sure Islands  may  yet  be  cast  in  the  limbo  of  forgot- 
ten things.      Life  holds  sufficient  romance  without 
searchmg  between  the  covers  of  a  book." 
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S.   S.   HEXDONHALL  AT   LOW   TIDE. 
Modem  methods  freed  her  from  the  rocks  and  carried  her  to  port . 


SHELL-SHOCK  WITHOUT  SHELLS— About 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  shell-shock  eases  in 
the  late  war  were  not  produced  bj-  shells,  according 
to  Science  Service's  Science  Xews  Bulletin  (Wash- 
ington). This  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  British  Army  Council  Committee 
which  has  been  studying  the  problem  since  August, 
1920.  They  also  find  that  any  tv-pe  of  person  maj' 
suffer  from  this  form  of  nervous  trouble  if  exposed 
to  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare  long  enough. 
We  read: 


fitted  in  place  by  a  gang  of  deep-water  beavers.  Comprest-air 
pumps  were  used  in  filling  port  and  starboard  compartments  to 
give  her  buoyancy.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time  she 
was  floating  again  on  even  keel. 

"  The  case  of  the  260-foot  dredge  Salurus  was  in  many  respects 
a  more  difficult  undertaking.  Having  been  dragged  about  in 
a  heavy  gale  ofif  Rowanmore'Point,  she  capsized  and  sunk  deeply 
in  the  muddy  bottom  at  an  angle  of  146  degrees.  A  Mr.  Ensor  of 
Queenstown  made  a  'no  cure,  no  pay'  proposition  to  the  uuder- 
v\Titers  and  commenced  operations.  At  first  comprest  air  was 
pumped  into  the  starboard  compartments  to  give  her  the 
1,000-ton  buoyancy  necessary  to  bring  her  over.  The  sea 
bed  being  so  steep,  steel  pontoons  filled  with  comprest  air 
were  fastened  to  her  to  prevent  her  keeling  over  again  into 
deeper  water.  The  whole  operation  only  consumed  fourteen 
days  in  all — a  miraculously  short  time  in  comparison  with 
pre-war  standards. 

"Since  the  war  the  submersible  sea  salvage  pump  and  the  use 
of  comprest  air  have  proved  their  utility  time  and  again.  An 
interesting  case  in  point  was  the  comparatively  recent  salvaging 
of  the  .jOO-foot  French  Liner,  Meduana,  which  had  caught  fire 
in  her  forehold  and  sunk,  listing  badly  to  starboard.  The 
divers  closed  all  portholes,  stairways,  scuppers,  and  discharge 
vents. 

'"Holes  were  then  cut  m  the  u])])('r  deck  to  allow  the  water 
to  drain  to  the  lower  compartments.  Suction  pipes  were  intro- 
duced and  by  means  of  twelve  motor-driven  pumps,  2,000  tons  of 
water  an  hour  was  discharged.  At  once  the  Meduana  began  to 
rigiil  lu-rself.  When  lying  50  degrees  to  starboard,  the  hatch 
covers  were  removed  and  some  of  the  electric  pumps  were  low- 
ered into  the  ship's  hold.  By  the  equalizing  of  water  ballast 
in  the  comi)artments  of  both  sides  of  the  ship,  she  finally  came  to 
an  even  keel." 

Hut  ])erhaps  the  cleverest  salvage  feat  in  which  comprest  air 
played  a  major  ])art,  was  the  reco\'ery  of  the  6,000-ton  tank»'r 
(Sul  Ileil,  which  colhded  with  two  other  ships  in  the  !Mississipi)i 
below  Baton  Rouge.  After  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
lift  her.  a  New  York  firm  endeavored  to  do  it  by  means  of  com- 
l)rest  air. 

"The  handicap  was  great,  for  4,000  tons  of  mud  had  filtered 
into  tin-  shij)  through  long  suhmergcnce.  A  huge  .syphon  was 
constructed  and  the  mud  sucked  to  the  .surface  where  the  current 
carried  it  down-stream.  Eacli  flood<'d  subdivi.sion  was  then 
fitted  with  comprest  air-j)ii)es  and  wat('r-i)ipes.  As  the  comprest 
air  forced  the  water  out,  the  water-pipes  ejected  it.     A  'central' 


'Emotional  shell-shock  or  hysteria  was  common  in 
soldiers  on  home  serv  ice  and  often  developed  after  weeks  of  absence 
from  the  scenes  of  fighting.  ]Mental  or  physical  exhaustion  of  a 
cumulative  nature  followed  by  some  emotional  disturbance  was 
found  to  be  the  cause  for  such  cases.  Xoise,  loss  of  sleep,  fatigue, 
discomfort,  insufficient  food,  immoderate  use  of  alcohol,  infec- 
tious diseases,  the  pain  of  wounds  and  sores,  and  poison  gases 
were  among  the  conditions  found  to  have  produced  exhaustion. 
In  most  cases  of  emotional  shell-shock  there  is  a  personal  or 
family  liistory  giving  evidence  of  nerv^ous  instabiUty.  It  has 
been  found  difficult  or  impossible  in  certain  cases  to  distinguish 
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STE.AMER  LORD  DUFFERIX  IN'    DRY  DOCK. 

W  liite  arrow  indicates  where  pendant  wreckage  was  cut  away  by 
means  of  gas-electric  torch. 


between  emotional  shell-shock  and  cowardice.  The  absence  of 
this  emotional  instability  is  the  chief  distinguislxing  symptom 
of  the  true  shell-shock  which  actually  results  from  a  shell  explo- 
sion. Post-mortem  microscopic  examiiuitions  of  men  killed  by 
air  percussion  of  shell  detonation  showed  ruptures  of  small  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  altho  the  vic- 
tims were  seemingly  uninjured.  No  human  being,  however  con- 
stituted or  trained,  it  is  claimed,  can  resist  the  direct  effect  of 
the  bursting  of  high-explosive  shells." 
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WITH  THE  WIGHT  MAIL 
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KIPLING'S  FANCIFUL  STOKY  of  an  imafjinary  air 
mail  service  between  London  and  Quebec  in  the  year 
2000,  suggests  to  the  editors  of  Radio  Broadcast  (New 
York),  that,  with  seventy-eight  years  leeway,  we  are  making 
significant  progress  toward  the  realization  of  the  prophedy. 
The  achievements  of  our  own  Government  toward  perfecting 
an  air  mail  service  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards, 
and  notably  the  dependence  that  must  be  placed  on  radio  for  the 
fruition  of  the  project,  are  detailed  by  Donald  WiUielm  in  a  Radio 
Broadcast  article  that 
reveals  yet  another  as- 
pect of  radio  as  a  public 
utility. 

Obser^-ing  that  avia- 
tion and  radio  are  twin 
sciences  for  the  featuring 
of  which  American  topo- 
graphical conditions  are 
peculiarly  favorable,  and 
that  our  air  mail  service 
is  without  question  the 
largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful achievement  in 
regular  commercial  fly- 
ing in  the  world  to-day, 
he  continues: 

"During  the  next  six 
months  or  so,  the  air  mail 
vdl\  attempt  something 
extremely  significant  in 
the  historj'  of  the  Twin 
Sciences.  It  will  attempt 
regular  night  flying,  by 
using  radio  direction- 
finders, radio  field-locali- 
zers  and  the  radiophone 
to  guide  the  mail  pilots 

all  the  way  from  hop-off  to  landing.  With  these  aids,  it  expects  to 
be  able  to  fly  mail  across  the  continent  daily,  both  ways,  in 
somewhere  around  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Only  once  has  mail  been  earned  from  coast  to  coast  so  fast — ■ 
about  125  times  as  fast  as  the  Forty-niners  crept  across  the  end- 
less plains,  and  five  times  as  fast  as  the  fastest  express  train. 
Until  planes  fly  at  twice  their  present  speed,  if  the  mail  is  to  be 
carried  from  coast  to  coast  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  gap  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  so  must  he  flown  at  night,  and,  the  Air  Mail  insists, 
such  routine  night  flying  is  clearly  out  of  the  question  without 
radio.  But  with  radio  the  project  is  thought  tp  be  entirely 
practicable.  It  has  no  terror  for  most  of  the  postal  pilots. 
There  are  some  who  have  said  to  the  A\Titer  that  they  would 
rather  fly  at  night  if  they  have  the  guidance  of  radio  than  in  the 
daytime  when,  on  some  of  the  runs,  fog  often  lies  in  wait  for 
them  and  forces  them  to  fly  very  low,  dodging  all  manner  of 
obstacles.  'But,'  said  one,  'give  me  radio  direction-finding 
apparatus  that  really  works  and  I'd  a  lot  rather  fly  at  night, 
'way  up,  than  take  a  chance  in  the  dajtime  in  thick  weather 
with  the  best  compasses,  turn-indicators,  distance-recorders  and 
drift-indicators  I've  ever  seen  in  a  plane.  Our  compasses  spin, 
and  most  of  these  other  instruments  are  as  good  as  a  pile  of  junk 
when  you  get  twisting  around  in  a  tight  corner  at  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour.' 

"So  the  radio  di\'isiou  of  the  Air  IVIail,  after  years  of  ex- 
perimentation "with  radio  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  years  of  yearning  for  sufficient  funds,  is  making 
ready  to  use  radio  to  guide  its  pilots,  and  is  ha%ing  a  survey  made 
of  the  transcontinental  route.  The  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Post-office  Radio  Di\dsion  is,    you    may    take    it,    qualified    to 
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judge  of  the  difficulties.  For  long  Ix'fore  tlie  war  \w  was  an 
ardent  amateur,  then  a  teacher  of  ])hysics  and  radio,  (hen  a  war 
pilot — one  of  the  few  trained  at  Ellington  Field  for  night  flying — 
and,  when  the  war  was  over,  the  first  man  successfully  to  fly 
the  mail  both  ways  between  New  York  and  Washington,  over 
the  initial  air  mail  run. 

"The  question  concerning  radio  equipment  Avill  be  to  most  of 
us  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  Air  Mail's  ambitious  plan. 
"Here  the  problem  is  twofold. 

"One  phase  of  it  has  to  do  with  suppljang  means  by  which  the 
pilot,  high  up,  clipping  the  welkin  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  can 

keep  in  continuous  touch 
with  ground  stations, 
and  possibly  with  ama- 
teurs now  and  then. 

"The  other  phase  has 
to  do  with  providing 
what  Mr.  Edgerton  calls 
naAigationaids— radio  di- 
rection-finders and  radio 
field-localizei's. 

'"These  things,'  Mr. 
Edgerton  believes,  'are 
possible  of  accomplish- 
ment. Ideally,  the  pilot 
simply  wears  a  special 
radio -telephone  helmet, 
designed  to  exclude 
motor  noise.  On  his 
plane  a  coil  of  wire  is 
wound — about  the  struts, 
for  instance — and  is  con- 
nected to  a  recei\-ing  set 
on  board.  Then,  as 
when  a  direction-finder 
is  mounted  on  a  ship, 
and  is  oriented,  the  sig- 
nals from  a  given  trans- 
mitting station,  or  radio 
beacon,  are  loudest  when 
the  coil  is  pointed  di- 
rectly at  the  station. 
Moreover,  if  such  a  coil 
is  mounted  rigidlj-  on  a 
plane  so  that  it  points  in  the  same  direction  as  the  plane,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  if  the  pilot  pivots  the  plane  so  as  to  keep  a 
maximum  signal  in  his  ears,  he  is  bound  to  fly,  as  on  an  imagi- 
nary line,  straight  toward  the  beacon.  Then,  fljlng  high,  he  can 
evade  or  fly  through  fog,  his  worst  enemy,  instead  of  haA-ing  to 
fly  low  where  he  must  dodge  physical  obstacles.  But  if  the 
beacon  is  at  the  point  of  destination,  the  pUot  will  stiU  be  un- 
able to  locate  the  field  exactly  in  thick  weather  because  there 
is  apparently  a  blind  spot  around  each  regular  transmitting 
station,  or  beacon,  which  increases  in  size  with  the  length  of 
waves  used.  On  a  clear  night,  if  he  is  careful  not  to  level  out  to 
land  too  soon,  and  if  the  field  is  properly  lighted,  he  can  usually 
land  all  right.  But  if  the  night  is  not  clear  he  will  lose  his 
direction,  experiments  show,  just  when  he  needs  it  most. 

"'It  was  to  help  him  land  that  the  radio  field-localizer  was 
developed  in  1918  and  1919  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  radio  section  and  the  Naw.  Various  designs  were 
tried  out.  One  consisted  of  an  insulated  wire  laid  on  the  ground 
round  the  edges  of  the  field,  charged  with  low-frequency  current 
and  intended  to  operate  like  an  audio  cable  such  as  the  Ambrose 
Light  cable,  perfected  hy  the  NaA-j'.  But  the  de\ice  that  we 
expect  to  use — experiments  to  develop  which  were  begun  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  August,  1918,  and  then  carried  on  at  our 
former  field  at  College  Park,  Alaryland — is  a  peculiar  kind  of 
radio  transmission  aerial  which  transmits  vertically  in  the  form 
of  a  cone  that  gains  diameter  -nith  increased  altitude.  At  a 
height  of  about  3,000  feet  above  the  field  such  a  cone  can,  we 
believe,  be  made  to  have  a  diameter  of  nearly  a  mile.  Dis- 
tinguishing between  the  direction-finding  and  landing-signals, 
and  spiraling  down  inside  this  theoretical  cone,  the  pilot  can,  as 
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he  approaches  the  field,  approximate  its  center  and  his  own  alti- 
tude and  eflfect  a  lauding." 

'■  F]xperiments  to  apply  the  principles  of  radio  direction-finding 
to  iKistal  airplanes  were  begun,  in  cooperation  vr\\\\  the  Xavy, 
in  February.  1919.  At  that  time  a  direction-finder  was  installed 
on  a  C'urtiss  RJ^L  mail  plane  powered  with  a  Liberty  motor;  so 
that  the  findings  made  'which  had  to  be  extensively  altered  to  be 
satisfactorily  applied  to  twin-engine  planes'  are  applical>le  to 
the  present  postal  planes  Avhich  are  ])ractically  all  DH'^B's. 
having  single  Liberty  motors.  This  t>T>e  was  adapted  first 
by  the  Post-office  itself  from  the  well-known  DH4's — 'coffin- 
boxes.'  they  were  called,  because  the  gasoline  tank  wds  lodged 
between  the  seats.  The  priiici])les  of  the  'Robinson  method."  ex- 
plained below,  were  utilized  in  the  Post-office-XaA">'  ex]>eriments. 
Two  definit*'  problems  Avere  found:  one,  eliminating  ignition  dis- 
turbances of  a  severe  nature,  the  other.  piYnidinga  circuit  reliable 
and  simple  enough  to  be  used  by  a  pilot  unskilled  in  radio. 

"The  ignition  disturbances  were  cau-^^ed  by  the  low-  and  high- 
tension  sides  of  the  ignition  circuit,  which  causes  in-oduce'd  two 
sejmrate  and  characteristic  sounds.  At  first  an  attempt  was 
made  to  shield  the  entire  ignition  circuit  by  means  of  metallic 
sheathing,  but  difficulty  Avas  exi>erienced  in  securmg  adequate 
and  frequent  grounds.  Xext.  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  re- 
sults by  sheathing  only  the  direction-finding  circuit,  but  here 
ligain.  Avhen  the  apparatus  and  batteries  Avere  sheathed  Avitli 
metal,  alt  ho  not  of  course  the  loops  themsehes.  the  Aveight  Avas 
e.xcessiA'e  and  there  was  little  improAement  in  the  diminution  of 
the  disturbances.  Finally  a  successful  attenii)t  Avas  made  by 
pla<?ing  the  direction-finding  loops  at  the  most  distant  ]x>iut 
from  the  motor  that  the  ])lane  afforded.  The  liobinson  method 
called  for  fixt  "A"  and  "B"  coils  Avound  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  As-ith  the  ])lanes  Aertical.  Both  coils  were  coustiiicted  an  it h 
rubber-coA ered  aircraft  A\-ire  and.  at  Aariance  A\ith  accejjted 
l)olicy,  Avere  bunched  together,  since  this  materially  aided  in 
shortening  the  installation  time  and  increased  the  wave-length 
of  a  giA'en  number  of  turns.  The  'A'  jdane  of  the  coil,  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  axis.  Avas  Avound  betAveeii  the  extreme  entering 
and  trailing  edge  struts.  All  loops  were  Avound  on  a  form  placed 
on  the  side  of  a  building,  taped,  then  transferred  to  their  p<'r- 
manent  positions  Avhere  they  were  again  taped  into  place  on  the 
struts  and  win^  surfaces  Axith  airplane  linen.  Avhich  was  then 
"doped.'  The  two  leads  from  each  coil  were  carried  in  a  taping 
on  the  trailing  edge  of  each  lower  wing  to  the  fuselage.  The 
"B'  coil,  at  right  angles  to  the  'A'  coil.  Avas  wound  betAveeu  the 
.second  and  third  rear  struts  away  from  the  fuselage  and  on  th<" 
opposite  side  from  the  'A"  coil. 

'"The  swond  plane  probh-m.  that  of  ])rovidin£r  a  circuit  reliable 
and  simple  enough  for  a  jnlot  untrained  in  radio,  Avas  sohed  b\ 
mounting  the  instruments,  including  'B*  l>atteries,  .sL\-stage am- 
plifier. Aariable  condenser  and  one  dou])le-pole  double-throAv 
sAvitch.  in  one  unit,  on  detachable  brackets  carrying  elastic 
cord  supix)rts.  These  brackets  were  located  beneath  the  pilot's 
seat  along  A\ith  the  filament  storage  batterA-,  Avliich  Avas  also 
mounted  on  a  bracket. 

'"With  the  plane  equi))ment,  including  an  improAcd  helnnt 
Avith  clos«'-fitting  receiAers.  rubber  ear-cushions  and  an  outer 
hood  oAer  all  working  satisfactorily,  the  problem  of  de\tloi)iug 
field-localizers  Avas  then  continued.  Avith  the  cooperation  of  the 
radio  .section  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  Army  and  XaA  y 
Avere  much  interested  in  all  this,  for  they  had  used  radio  direc- 
tion-finders for  planes  during  the  Avar,  but  neither  had  deA'elo])ed 
.siitisfactory  radio  field-localizers.  .Since  a  plane  approaching 
a  field  Avhi'e  receiAing  direction-finding  signals  from  a  station  on 
the  field  can  come  safely  within  half  a  mile,  the  problem  Avas  to 
obtain  a  means  of  sui)i)lying  a  localized  signal,  intelligible  to 
the  pilot  and  strong  in  the  immediate  Ancinity  of  the  field,  but 
flecreasing  Aery  rajjidly  Avith  distance  from  the  field.  The  ex- 
periments extended  from  Aarious  ai)i)lications  of  alternatin<r 
current  Avith  relatiAely  Ioav  frequency  to  the  use  of  radio  trans- 
mitting and  relati\ely  high  frequencies.  This  latter  method 
made  it  possible  for  the  pilot  to  use  the  same  helmet.  MoreoAer, 
Avhen  a  Aery  quiet  engin*-  Avas  used,  and  using  20  aujjxres  of 
1,000-cycle  current  in  the  transmitting  circuit,  signals  Avere  heard 
when  the  plane  was  at  a  height  of  G.ODO  feet,  and  there  were 
indications  of  faulty  tuning  in  the  receiving  circuit,  at  that. 

"The  propf>sed  set-uj)  of  radio  beacons  and  localizers  offers 
some  practical  difficulties,  especially  Avhile  Congress  holds  the 
Post-office  Badio  DiATsion  doA\n  to  $87,000  a  year,  as  at  present. 

"The  problems  confronting  th<>  radio  division  of  the  air 
mail  comprehend  broadcasting  administration,  communication 
Avith  planes,  interi>oint  communication  and  radio  beacon  and  field 
localization,  along  A\ith  radio  equipment  of  the  planes  themseh  es. 

"Clearly,  if  the  Air  Mail,  sohing  these  problems,  can  dcAclop 


and  i>erfect  night  flying,  it  will  have  done  much  to  advance  the 
cause  of  aAiation  in  America.  And.  further  than  this,  it  will 
haAe  contributed  a  great  deal  toward  demonstrating  radio  as 
the  super-messenger  that  neither  under  the  sea,  upon  the  land, 
nor  in  the  clouds,  knoAvs  anA-  limitation."' 


BACK  TO  THE  CRYSTAL  SET 

THERE  ARE  CHEERING  WORDS  for  the  noAice, 
and  in  particulai-  for  the  short-pursed  noA-ice.  in  a  mes- 
.-^age  deliAcred  by  Mr.  H.  Ciernsback,  etlitor  of  S<i(  net  tind 
Inrentiuit  iXt'W  York>.  ^lany  noAnces  whose  enthu.sia.xm  has 
outrun  their  skill  may  a^hantageously  heiKl  the  message.  Here 
it   is: 

"Those  Avho  liaAc  the  future  of  the  radio  amateur  at  heart 
are  worried.  They  are  not  Avorried  over  the  ]>ermanency  of 
radio  as  an  art  or  as  a  public  utility.  That  is  assured.  But 
the  futtire  of  the  amateur  phase  of  radio  is  not  assured:  there 
is  a  dark  cloud  lian'ging  oAcr  it  at  the  present  time  Avhich  threat- 
ens its  Aery  existence. 

"The  tendency  of  the  present-da.A'  noA  ice  is  to  run  along  the 
w rong  track,  and  luiless  he  rcAerts  to  the  jxtsition  of  the  amateur 
(»f  radio's  earlj-  days,  instead  of  continuing  as  the  greatest  factor 
in  raflio  dcAelopment.  lie  AviU  become  a  mere  incident.  Avnthout 
the  gloiy  and  credit  that  lias  l)elonged  to  him  in  the  past. 

"The  buyer  of  an  automobile  Avho  buys  Avith  the  idea  of 
dri\iug  it  himself  and  to  a  large  degree  carinsr  for  it  himself,  if  he 
is  Avise,  buys  a  car  of  relatively  small  cost  and  simj)le  construc- 
tion. He  studies  it  until  he  becomes  intimately  acquainted  with 
its  merits  and  its  weaknesses — finds  out  how  to  get  the  most  and 
the  best  out  of  it.  By  the  time  he  has  mastered  his  first  car,  he  is 
naturally  ambitious  to  posse.ssoneofgi'eater  attainments:  one  thrt 
Avill  do  bigger  and  better  things.  And  he  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
such  aSaluable  piece  of  machinery.  He  is  almost  sure  to  remark 
that  he  is  glad  that  lie  had  sense  enough  to  learn  on  the  junior. 

"But  the  tendency  of  the  radio  novice  is  not  to  climb  the 
laddiT  of  exiJerience,  but  to  reach  the  top  by  one  big  bound — to 
l>lunge  into  elaborate  and  costly  api)aratus.  This  leads  to  jwor 
results  in  recei\ing  and  the  rendering  of  "horrible  examples"  to 
the  neighbors — the  diAorcing  from  the  ra<lio  idea  of  many  who 
luisiht  become  enthusiasts  and  of  iMuefit  to  the  art. 

"The  amateur  may  Avell  start  AAith  the  crystiil  .set.  It  presents 
a  fascinating  field  for  exi)eriment.  He  should  make  his  own  set 
if  at  all  mechanically  inclined.  Should  learn  its  how  and  why 
from  A  to  Z.  To  knoAv  Avhen  he  is  getting  all  that  is  in  it,  and 
if  not.  Avhy  not. 

■'There  is  a  lot  of  fun  and  a  lot  of  efficiency  in  a  Avell-liuilt 
crystal  set,  and  a  lot  of  joy  in  receiving  oAer  what  you  have  made 
yourself;  of  shoAving  off  yoiir  oAvn  child.  It  is  doubtful  if  receiA  - 
iiig  over  any  costly  outfit  Avill  ever  give  the  genuine  satisfaction 
to  the  owner  that  comes  from  rece])tion  oAer  the  outfit  that 
cost  a  few  dollars  and  that  he  has  himself  put  together. 

"Let's  get  back  to  the  old  Avays.  radio  friend.  Let's  start 
with  the  crystal  set.  make  a  friend  of  it  and  h-arn  all  of  its  tricks. 
If  we  must  luiAe  a  set  of  greater  capacity,  lets  try  one  of  .simple 
construction,  with  a  hook-up  not  OA-er  our  heads.  Let's  try 
a  single  tube  set  and  master  that  before  we  jump  into  complex 
ai)i)aratus.' 

ENGLAND'S  BROADCASTING  PROBLEM— England  is  still 
discussing  radio])hone  broadcasting.  Avliile  numerous  English 
radio  amateurs  storm  and  fume  as  the\-  read  our  .American  radio 
l)eriodicals.  saAS  Radio  Broadcast  (X<'AV  York).  X'oav  we  learn 
that  Postmai^ter  General  KelleAvay  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  recent 
speech,  announcetl  the  completion  of  i>lans  for  radiophone  broad- 
casting by  the  General  Post-office  at  a  nominal  sum  to  patrons 
for  a  permit .  Avhich  Avill  be  the  only  expense  iinoh  ed.     As  we  read : 

'"The  normal  hours  for  broadcasting  A\-ill  be  from  5  P.M.  to 
1 1  P.M.  except  on  Sundays,  Avhen  there  AAill  be  no  limit.  Certain 
regulations  are  to  be  issued  later  Avitli  regard  to  the  character  and 
class  of  ncAvs  Avhich  the  authorized  agencies  Avill  b<>  allowed  to 
transmit.  Until  last  September  the  manufacture,  .sale,  or  pos- 
session of  radio  apparatus  Avas  greatly  restricted  by  the  General 
Post-offic<'.  under  the  proAisions  of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm 
Act  (regulation  Xo.  2'2  .  With  the  lai)se  of  that  Avar-tinu-  regu- 
lation, the  authority  of  the  Post-office  is  limited  to  that  con- 
ferred by  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  Act  of  1904,  which  requires 
the  possession  of  a  license  before  any  radio  apparatus  can  be 
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installed  or  Avorkrd.  For  tlu'sc  reasons  radiolcli'plionc  ))rojul- 
casting  in  Great  Britain  has  lieretot'ore  been  limited  to  occasional 
demonstrations  by  the  (leneral  Post-otlice  and  ^Marctmi's  Wire- 
less Telejifraph  Company;  as  hit(>  as  last  October,  The  Wiidc.s.s 
World,  of  London,  was  receiving  snbscriptions  from  radio  ama- 
teui's  in  England  to  insure  tlie  continuance  of  the  radio  concerts 
conducted  l\y  th(>  Xederhuidsche  Radio  Industrie  at  The  Hague, 
in  Holland.  The  Marconi  Com])any  has  recently  announced  its 
intention  to  broadcast  radiotelei)lione  n(>Avs  and  concerts.  The 
general  develo])ment  of  the  field  by  the  Post-oHice  Avill  l)e  far- 
reaching  in  its  etTects  in  estal)lishing  a  new  industry  that  will 
give  enii)h)yment  to  large  numlxrs  of  i)eoi)li',  as  it  has  done  here." 


AN  ALL- WAVE  RECEIVER  FOR  SHORT- 
LENGTH  POCKETBOOKS 

T1IK  HAD  10  FAN  who  washes  to  exi^eriment  with  a 
Mo^el  hook-u}) — and  wliat  radio  fan  does  not? — may  be 
interested  in  one  suggested  by  DaAnd  P.  Oil)bons.  in  a 
breezy  article  in  Radio  (San  Francisco).  The  peculiarity  of 
the  hook-up  is  that  an  unusual  circuit  is  introduced  1>y  carrying 
a  wire  from  the  i)late  l)ack  to  the  antenna  lead,  so  that  a  honey- 
comb coil  is  in  circuit  l)etween  i)late  and  grid.  Under  ordinary- 
circumstances  this  would  constitute  a  tickler  coil,  but  iu  th»' 
present  case  it  is  the  only  coil  of  any  kind  in  tho  apparatus. 
Thus  the  an-angement  suggests  one  of  the  Armstrong  super- 
regenerative  circuits.  But  without  fm-ther  attempt  to  aiuilyze 
the  circuit,  let  us  allow  Air.  Gibbons  to  tell  xis  what  it  can 
accomplish.  Even  the  reader  who  is  not  minded  to  follow  liiiu 
will  find  the  account  amusing: 

■'There  usually  comes  a  period  in  the  life  history  of  every 
radio  bug  when  all  the  world,  which  to  him,  of  course,  means 
all  the  radio  world,  assumes  that  dark  blue  tinge,  when  he 
grows  very  weary  of  turning  the  little  trick  switches  and  adjust- 
ing the  micrometer  controls  of  ticklers,  secondary  and  tertiary 
circuits,  and  he  decides,  for  the  'steeuth  time  to  quit  the  radio 
game  for  good.  Well,  when  it  comes  your  turn  to  feel  this 
Avay,  don't  pile  all  the  good  old  juuk  in  the  ash-barrel  and 
hxrrl  it  from  a  convenient  dock.  Just  sit  down  again  and  try  this 
on  your  piano.  This  one  is  the  condensed  essence  of  supersim- 
plicity,  if  I  do  say  it. 

"Proceed  thusly.  Hunt  around  among  the  ruins  and  pick 
out  a  variabh^  Avhich  still  condenses  or  condenses  still.  Guess 
that  sounds  rather  bootleggy,  but  what  I  mean  is  one  in  Avhich 
the  plates  don't  rub.  Then  dig  out  a  fixt  one  of  small  capacity. 
any  kind  of  a  grid  condenser  will  do  the  business,  as  a  leak  is 
not  essential.  Next  retrieve  a  socket,  a  filament  rheostat,  and 
a  honej'comb  coil,  and  you  have  the  comi)lete  collection  of 
parts  necessary  to  construct  the  most  wonder —  But  first  to 
put  them  together. 

"Never  mind  mounting  them  on  a  panel  for  a  start.  Take  a 
brief  glance  at  the  diagram.  The  aerial  connection  goes  directly 
to  the  plate  and  to  one  end  of  the  honeycomb,  and  also  to  the 
positive  lead  of  the  "B'  battery.  The  other  end  of  the  honey- 
comb coil  goes  to  the  grid  through  the  grid  condenser  and  also 
to  one  side  of  the  \  ariable.     The  other  side  of  the  variable  g(jt's 
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to  the  ground  lead,  and  to  tlu;  negative  of  tho  filament.  Tin; 
fones  are  connected  between  the  negative  of  tlie  'li'  battery 
and  the  ground.  And  that's  all.  Absohifely.  Wlien  making 
the  connections,  if  at  all  doubtful,  just  lake  another  brief  glancf; 
at  the  diagram. 

"And  now  for  the  dirty  work.  Here  are  some  of  the  ])oor 
points  of  this  arrangement.  (Aii  cop3-writers  ))lease  take; 
notice.)  For  short-wave  (\  W.  work  this  .set  is  the  bunk.  For 
concert  work  it  is  uoi  aa  good  as  a  Grebe,  a  Paragon,  or  a  Wes',- 
inghouse  regenerative  set. 
And  that,  I  think,  about 
exhausts  the  defects.  Tt 
brings  in  the  concerts  all 
riglit — you'll  say  it  does 
— but  not  as  well  as  a  set 
built  especially  for  that 
purpose.  With  my  aerial, 
which  has  a  natural  period 
of  .'330,  a  7.5-turn  coil  and 
with  ].")  degrtH's  of  the  .()()1 
variable,  L  have  heard  the 
Keimedy  concert  at  Los 
Altos  quite  clearly  when 
(»()  miles  south  of  the 
( 'ohnnbia  RiA  er  Lightship. 
No  ami)lifiers,  just  the  one 
tube.     Of  course  the  size 

of  the  coil  to  be  used  for  an\'  ])ai'liculac  \\  a\  i-leiijitli  will  \  ai'\' 
slightly'  witli  local  conditions,  such  as  antenna-length,  t \  pe  of  coil, 
etc.,  but  this  is  easily  determined  by  individual  experiment. 

"But  it  is  on  the  600  meter-wave  and  upward  that  this  little 
outfit  rises  up  and  asserts  itself.  H  jnakes  some  of  the  flossy 
receiA'ers  with  all  the  fancy  dewdads  hide  their  nickel-plated 
heads  in  shame.  It  simply  reaches  out  about  a  thousand  miles 
or  so  in  aU  directions,  grabs  up  any  and  all  signals,  regardless, 
and  slams  them  against  your  ear-drums.  Honest.  Half-waA- 
betAveen  Astoria  and  Portland  KPH  comes  in  too  loud  for  com- 
fort, and  this  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  location  for  reception. 
Any  place  along  the  coast  I  can  (and  do)  copy  the  AAeather 
reports  from  the  NaAy  stations  from  Tatoosh  to  San  Diego, 
reiial)ly  and  distinctly.  On  a  clear  night  Avhen  Avell  offshore 
along  about  midnite,  Oj!  Oy!  hoAv  they  do  roll  in! 

"But  ut)AV  comes  the  kick  in  this  si>ecial  home-brcAV.  Take  out 
the  7o-turn  coil  and  plug  in  the  largest  one  you  can  lay  your 
hands  on.  Vary  the  Aariable  and  listen  to  the  pretty  birdies. 
Hear  them  chirp  and  tAAitter!  J] Aery  little  old  high-poAver  arc 
from  Marion,  INIass.,  froni  far-away  Nii)pon  and  to  Guantanamo 
Bay  in  Cuba  comes  fluttering  home  to  roost  on  jour  flat-top 
and  fight  each  other  to  come  doAvn  and  Avhi.sper  sAA'eet  nothings 
iu  your  shell-like  ear.  You  betcha.  And  sharp?  Oh!  boy! 
Why,  it's  so  sharp  that —  But  Avhat's  the  use?  You  Avouldn't 
belieA'e  me  anyhoAV,  and  after  you  haA^e  tried  it  nobody  else 
Avill  belieA'e  you.  And  there  you  are.  But  I'ac  copied  WSO 
and  WGG  m  the  daytime  A\hile  tied  up  at  the  dock  at  Pier  16, 
San  Francisco,  and  there  are  not  many  receiAcrs  at  any  price 
in  that  class.  On  the  long  AAaAes  it  oscillates  and  regenerates 
to  l)eat  four  of  a  kind.  The  filament  adjustment  is  not  at  all 
critical  on  those  AvaAes,  and  as  all  the  tuning  is  done  AAith  the 
Aariable  it  is  quite  appai'ent  that  it  is  the  ' ne  plus  ultra'  as  far 
as  ease  of  operation  is  concerned.  .Just  one  single  knob 
control.     Count  'em.      One. 

And  noAv,  if  you  haAe  no  oV)jection, 
Iiere  is  a  little  friendly  adA-ice  from  one 
Avho  claims  to  liaAe  occasional  lucid  in- 
ter\als.  Do  not  trj'  to  get  this  hook-up 
patented.  Put  your  spare  money  in  AA-ild- 
eat  oil  stocks,  if  it  bothers  you,  but  nix  on 
the  i)atent.  The  Armstrong  patent  co\'ers 
eA'ei'Athing  except  the  hinges  on  your  old 
cabinet.  Also  do  not  go  A'ery  extensiA'ely  into 
the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
these  sets  unless  you  can  persuade  -lohn  D.. 
and  J.  Pierpout  and  Henry  F.,  and  a  feAv 
more  of  your  old  college  chums  to  come  to 
your  rescue  Avhen  the  U.  S.  marshal  calls  to 
pay  an  unsocial  A"isit,  as  he  A\-ill  A^-ithout  fail. 
"The  reader  may  haA-e  gathered  from 
this  article  the  impression  that  the  Avriter 
Avas  manifesting  a  slight  bias  in  faA'or  of 
this  particular  set,  and  the  AATiter  Avishes  to 
come  right  back  at  the  reader  and  tell  him 
emphatically,  if  somewhat  inelegantly, 
'You're  doggone  too  tin,'  old  man.'" 


R.  U.  R— ROSSOM'S  UNIVERSAL  ROBOTS 


TO  MANUFACTURE  PEOPLE,  all  you  need  is  an 
island,  a  huge  mill,  a  staff  of  experts,  and  tbe  right 
formula.  Any  one  doubting  this  has  only  to  ^-isit  the 
Garrick  Theater  in  New  York,  where  "R.  \J.  R.,"  a  "fantastic 
melodrama"  of  Karel  Capek's,  is  being  presented  with  astonish- 
ing realism  by  the  Theatre  Guild.  While  "seeing  things  at 
night,"  Mr.  Heywood  Broun  lately  attended 
the  play,  and  he  tells  us  that  "R.  U.  R." 
is  in  full  Rossom's  L'niversal  Robots.  Old 
Rossom,  it  appears,  "was  a  scientist  who 
found  that  he  could  create  life.  His  son 
was  a  business  man.  Using  his  father's 
formula,  he  turned  out  Robots  by  the  mil- 
Uons  and  sold  them  all  over  the  world. 
They  provided  cheap  labor  and  gradually 
all  hard  toil  was  delegated  to  them."  As 
Mr.  Broun  goes  on  to  relate,  in  the  New 
York  World, 

"Little  by  little  the  company  managed  to 
improve  the  model.  At  first  the  Robots  were 
entirely  insensitive  to  pain,  but  it  became 
neeessarj-  to  change  this.  Having  no  ner\'es 
to  warn  them  they  were  apt  to  run  into 
things  which  cut  and  destroyed  them  or  to  be 
burned  by  fire.  It  was  no  trouble  at  all  for 
one  of  the  bright  young  men  around  the  shop 
to  perfect  a  tj^pe  of  Robot  who  could  suffer 
and  by  suffering  learn  "nnsdom. 

"But  none  of  the  scientists  was  skilful 
enough  to  pro^^de  a  Robot  with  a  soul. 
Indeed  there  was  no  demand  for  any  such 
commodity.  The  Robots  were  fashioned 
only  for  work. 

"They  did  not  reproduce  themselves. 
When  a  Robot  wore  out  he  was  put  in  the 
stamping  mill  in  the  factory  and  reduced  to 
raw  materials  from  which  he  or  a  similar 
type  might  be  renewed. 

■"The  place  of  manufacture  is  a  lonely 
island.  To  this  island  comes  a  young  woman 
intent  on  securing  better  treatment  for  the 
Robots,  but  this  mission  is  somewhat  lost  sight  of  when  she 
remains  to  marr>-  the  head  of  the  company.  Nevertheless  she 
does  not  quite  forget  it.  The  differentiation  between  human 
beings  and  Robots  seems  monstrous  to  her  and  she  wheedles 
one  of  the  scientists  in  the  shop  to  make  them  more  like  men. 
She  feels  that  this  will  create  better  feeling  between  the  men 
and  the  monsters.  The  obliging  scientist  does  change  the 
formula,  but  the  result  is  not  that  Avhich  the  young  woman 
anticiyjuted.  The  new  Robots  hate  men  more  than  ever.  'It 
takes  man  to  hate  man,'  Karel  Capek,  the  plaj-vvright,  explains." 

So  now  comes  the  serious  part : 

"The  Robots  all  over  the  world  begin  to  resent  their  burdens 
and  rise  in  revolt.  The  island  is  completely  cut  off  from  all 
communication  •with  civilization.  By  this  time  the  Robots 
have  learned  to  use  firearms,  as  among  the  disagreeable  work  to 
which  many  nations  have  assigned  them  is  the  business  of  war. 
During  the  period  of  isolation  the  men  in  the  plant  discuss  the 
catastrophe  and  decide  that  once  the  revolt  of  the  Robots  is 
put  down  it  need  never  happen  again.  They  decide  that  h(>r(>- 
aft(>r  they  will  make  national  Robots.  These  nuuiufactwred 
creatures  will  be  of  various  colors  and  each  group  will  speak  a 
different  language,  so  that  Robots  will  take  out  their  hate  upon 
other  Robots  and  not  upon  man. 

"At  last  a  war  ve.ssel  conies  in  sight  of  the  marooned  maiui- 
facturers  and  they  rejoice  tliat  rescue  is  at  hand.     But  when  the 
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ship  comes  nearer  they  find  that  it  is  manned  not  by  men  but 
by  Robots.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  island  all  mankind  has 
been  destroyed  by  these  machines  created  to  save  human  beings 
from  toil.  The  Robot  Army  marches  upon  the  house  in  which 
the  last  sur^^vors  wait.  An  act  of  extraordinary  dramatic  in- 
tensity follows.  The  host,  a  million  strong,  surrounds  the  house, 
but  the  creatures  do  not  make  their  expected  rush.  The  garrison 
discusses  ways  and  means  to  make  a  bargain 
with  them.  It  is  suggested  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  peace  by  dickering  with 
the  Robots  and  gi^^ng  them  old  Rossom's 
formula,  so  that  they  turn  out  new  Robots 
and  perpetuate  themselves  upon  the  earth. 
This  is  found  to  be  impossible,  as  the  young 
woman  in  a  fit  of  anger  against  the  creation 
of  Robots  has  burned  the  formula." 

Efforts  are  now  made  to  buj'  off  the 
invaders.  The  treasurer  of  the  corporation 
dashes  out  -nith  biUions  in  cash,  but  is  killed 
by  running  into  a  fence  charged  with  elec- 
tricity.    Finally,  after  a  prolonged  delay, 

"The  rush  begins.  Shots  are  heard  and 
the  men  guarding  the  house  run  to  their 
posts.  Of  course  they  are  powerless  to  check 
the  march  of  the  multitude.  Against  a 
bloody  sky  the  audience  sees  the  head  of  the 
Robot  leader  as  he  climbs  up  the  balcony 
and  then  more  and  more  sweep  into  the 
room  and  exterminate  the  feeble  garrison. 
Not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  actors  clad  in 
the  uniform  blue  of  the  Robots  actually  enter 
the  room,  but  the  director  has  managed  to 
create  the  effect  that  millions  are  on  the 
move.  The  movement  is  quite  the  most 
terrifying  one  we  have  ever  known  in  the 
theater. 

"In  an  epilog  we  find  that  all  human  life 
has  been  exterminated  with  the  exception 
of  one  old  mason.  The  Robots  turn  to  him 
and  demand  that  he  shall  rediscover  the 
formula  for  their  manufacture  so  that  they 
may  reproduce  themselves.  Through  pain 
and  suffering  they  have  become  already 
almost  human,  but  it  is  not  enough.  They  do  not  desire  that  life 
shall  die  out  from  the  earth.  The  old  mason  is  not  able  to  com- 
ply with  their  demands.  The  formula  is  beyond  his  power, 
alt  ho  he  experiments  ceaselessh'  with  chemicals  in  test  tubes. 
But  at  length  he  finds  a  Robot  and  a  Robotess  who  have  a 
protective  feeling  for  each  other.  When  he  threatens  to  ^■ivisect 
the  female  the  male  Robot  offers  himself  in  her  stead.  Chivalry 
has  been  born  into  the  world  and  the  old  man  knows  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  mess  about  with  his  test  tubes. 
He  greets  the  pair  as  a  new  Adam  and  a  new  Eve  and  sends 
them  away  to  found  a  new  race." 

When  the  Theatre  Guild  a.sked  the  author  of  "R.  U.  R."  for 
an  account  of  himself,  Karel  Capek  replied,  in  a  letter  published 
by  the  New  York  T rib u tic, 

"I  was  born  in  1890  and  come  from  a  doctor's  family.  I 
studied  philosophy  at  Prague,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  I  am  a  doctor 
of  philosophy,  journalist,  playwright,  and  manager  of  the  Vin- 
hradsky  Theater  at  Prague.  I  \\Tote  chiefly  stories,  'God's 
Sufferings'  (stories  of  pain,  torture,  and  torment),  published  a 
book  on  American  philosophy,  'Pragmatism:  or  Philosophy  of  a 
Practical  Life."  A  book  about  William  .James,  Henry  Dewey, 
etc.  Frankly  si)eaking,  American  philosophy  influenced  me 
most.  I  also  tran.slated  F'rench  poetry.  My  first  dramatic 
work  was  a  lyric  comedy,  'The  Robber'  (.1911-20;*,   which  is  a 
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song  of  youth  and  love.  My  second 
play  is  '  R.  U.  R. '  It  was  reproduc'ed 
in  Germany,  Warsaw,  Riga,  and  will 
be  given  this  year  in  Paris.  London. 
and  Moscow.  It  has  been  translated 
into  nearly  all  European  languages 
and  was  reproduced  in  the  National 
Theater  of  Prague  in  the  winter  of 
1921  and  in  all  Bohemian  theaters.' 


CARUSO  AND  THE  MAJOR 


A 


«<      A     SINGER!    WHAT  FOR?" 

growled     the    Major,     in 

Italian,  glaring  at  a  raw 
conscript  named  Caruso,  who,  gi'eatly 
to  the  iSIajor's  annoyance,  had  been 
e.xercising  his  voice  in  the  drill  hall 
at  Rieti.  Upon  that  clash  between 
art  and  discipline,  as  it  turned  out, 
hung  aU  the  possibihties  of  a  bril- 
liant operatic  career,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  what  the  Major  summed 
up  in  the  words,  "Good  night  voice!" 
on  the  other.  In  "Enrico  Caruso," 
just  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  we  have  the  storj'  as  Caruso 
himself  told  it  to  the  author,  ]Mr. 
Pierre  V.  R.  Key — a  new  "Caruso 
record"  beginning  thus: 

"The  day  we  were  settled  in  the  Rieti  camp  I  was<16ing  my 
exercises  when  a  corporal  came  into  the  hall  and  called  to  me. 
'Quickly!'  called  the  corporal.  'The  Major  wants  to  see  you.' 
I  asked,  'What  does  he  want?'  The  corporal  answered,  'I 
don't  know^;  maybe  he  has  some  letters  for  you  from  your  family, 
or  maybe  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you  about  your  singing.' 

"I  hoped  the  ^lajor  had  a  letter  from  my  father;  I  Avas  short 


TiiK   LAST   -MA-N, 


A    delegation    of    Robots 
R  U.R.        Louis 


appeal  to  him  for  the 
Calvert  as  the  last  man. 


secret  of   their  manufacture  in   Capek's    Play, 
John  Rutherford  as  the  Robot   leader. 


TllL   LAaT    \\  U-MA-\. 


Impersonated    by    Kathleen  MacDonnell.  she  faces  the  first  rebel 
among  the  Robots  in  "R.U.R."     John  Rutherford  as  the  rebel. 


of  money.  Then  I  thought  that  perhaps  he  might  wish  to  compli- 
ment me  about  ray  voice.  I  followed  the  corporal  to  the  door 
of  the  Major's  office,  which  adjoined  the  drill  hall.  Standing 
there  for  a  few  moments  without  being  commanded  to  enter, 
I  asked,  'Alay  I  come  in?' 

"A  hard  voice  answered.  'Yes.  come  in.' 

"I  took  off  my  cap  as  I  entered  the  office  and  raised  my  hand 
in  a  salute.  The  Major  sat  before  his  desk,  writing;  he  did  not 
glance  up  at  me,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  seeing. 
He  had  sharp  eyes,  Major  Nagliati.  Finally,  after  what  seemed 
a  long  time,  he  raised  his  head. 

"I  stood  embarrassed  as  he  looked  me  all  over,  and  was  more 
embarrassed  when  he  said,  'You  must  be  a  stupid  one.'  I 
didn't  answer;  it  is  the  rule  in  the  Italian  Army  that  a  soldier  may 
not  answer  his  superior  unless  requested  to.  But  why  did  he 
call  me  a  stupid  one?     I  quicklj-  found  out. 

"'Why  do  you  salute  when  you  have  no  cap  on?"  demanded 
the  Major.  'Don't  you  know^  it  isn't  regulation?"  I  replied 
that  I  was  but  for  eight  days  a  soldier. 

"'What  name?'  snapped  the  ZSIajor  in  his  curt,  rough  voice. 

"I  told  him,  'Aly  name  is  Caruso,  Enrico  Caruso." 

"'Oh!'  he  replied,  though  it  wasn't  e.xacth'  a  reply,  but  more 
a  sort  of  involuntary  ejaculation,  to  which  I  soon  discovered 
he  was  gi^en. 

"'Where  from?'  he  inquired.     I  said  I  was  from  Naples. 

'"Why  do  you  bother  me,  making  so  much  noise?' 

"I  answered,  'I  exercise.' 

"'Exercise  what?' 

"'Exercise  mv  voice,'  I  replied. 

•"Oh!" 

"'What  did  you  do  before  you  became  a  soldier?'  he  wished 
to  know^ 

"I  explained  that  I  had  studied  to  become  a  singer. 

"'A  singer!     What  for?' 

"'For  the  theater,'  I  replied. 

"'Oh!' 

"'How"  long,"  he  inquired  ne.xt,  'must  you  be  a  soldier?' 
"I  said,  'Three  jears.'     He  knew  this;  I  wondered  why  he 
asked. 

'"Three  years  a  soldier,  eh?  After  three  years — good  night 
voice.' " 

There  came  a  long  pause,  after  which  the  Major,  glaring  sternly 
at  Caruso,  said,  "I  don't  w^ant  to  be  annoyed  any  more  with  you 
exercising  your  voice;  I  have  to  work  in  the  afternoons.  Now 
go  away."     Continues  Caruso: 

"I  put  on  my  cap  (remembering  what  he  had  told  me  of  the 
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THE  POLICEMAN  S  LIFE  IS  NOT  A  HAPPY  ONE— EVEN  IN   THE  MOA  lES 

B\  skidding  hor  car.  Lydia  (Loatrico  Joy)  Las  killed  the  motorcycle  policeman,  played  by   Jack  Mower,  in  ''Manslaughter."'  Cecil   B.  De  Mille'i 
pictiU'e  based  on  Alice  Duer  Miller's  novel.     "This  daredevil  risked  his  life  to  give  the  public  a  ihrill."  says  De  Mille. 


regulationt  and  salutod  and  Av«'iit   out.     Tlit-  corixtral.  curious, 
was  waiting  for  inc. 

"'What  did  he  Avant?'  demanded  the  corporal. 

""I  said,  "lie's  crazy." 

"But  to  my  surprize,  two  days  later,  when  ^lajor  Nagliati 
was  passing  me,  he  stopt  and  said,  'Wliat  are  you  doing  this 
afternoon  during  the  free  time'.'' 

"'I  want  to  exercise  my  voice."  1  took,  somehow,  a  siidden 
courage. 

■'"Well,'  he  said,  'after  you  exercise,  meet  me  at  thi'  cafe  at 
five  o'clock.' 

"My  comrades,  who  had  witnes.sed  the  incident,  ruslud  u)>  to 
me  as  soon  as  ]\Iajor  Xagliati  Avas  out  of  distance.  The\-  were 
eager  to  learn  what  had  prompted  a  commissioned  officer  to 
sto}>  me  after  such  fashion.  Upon  being  told  of  the  summons 
to  appear  that  afternoon  at  the  little  cafe  popular  at  the  tinu^ 
Anth  the  officers,  the  soldiers  began  to  speculate  on  Avhat  might 
liai)pen  to  me. 

""He  Avill  try  to  send  you  to  prison,'  predicted  one  of  ili'iu: 
then  he  walked  otT.  Avhistling. 

"Promptly  at  five  o"clock  I  amAcd  at  the  cafe.  l)ut  T  took  care 
not  to  enter;  a  ijriAate  soldier  in  the  Italian  Army  Avas  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  a  place  Avhen  he  kncAV  his  superior  officer 
was  there.  Looking  through  the  doorway  I  coidd  see  ]\Iajor 
Xagliati  seat<'d  at  a  small  ta])Ie  at  the  rear  of  the  cafe.  He 
Avas  reading  a  ncAv.spaper  and  smoking  a  cigaret.  I  Avalked 
up  and  doAvn  before  tlu'  entrance,  pausing  occasionally  to  glance 
A\ithin.  and  ]io])iug  thereby  to  attract  the  Maj(>r"s  notice:  but 
lie  only  continued  to  read  and  smoke.  Finally  he  summoned  a 
Avaiter  Oie  had  .seen  me  the  moment  I  arriAed),  and  I  heard  him 
.say,  'Tell  that  soldier  outsid*-  to  come  in."  1  entered  the  cafe 
and  walked  to  the  table  Avhere  the  Major  sat.  lie  had  a  Infd 
face,  but  a  good  heart." 

'"Have  j-ou  had  lunch '.'"'  asked  Major  Xagliati.  ("aruso 
assented.  Yes,  he  had  had  lunch.  Then  said  the  Major.  "'If 
you  are  a  Xeapolitan  you  must  like  coffee.  Smoke".'"  wliereM))oii. 
Caruso  tells  us, 

"He  offered  uu'  a  cigaret  and  ordered  coffee,  after  Avliich  he 
returned  to  his  neAvspai)er  and  ignored  me.  All  the  time  I  tried 
to  guess  Avhy  he  had  summoned  me  there;  the  ]Major  Avas 
a  strange  man.  Finally  lu-  put  doAvn  his  paper  and  took  out 
his  watch. 

"'I  think  I  liave  found  something  for  you,'  he  said.  'In  this 
toAvn  is  a  liaron  Avho  Ioacs  music.  I  haAC  spoken  to  him  about 
you.  and  asked  that  he  let  you  go  to  his  house  to  exercise  your 
A  oicf .     The  Baron  is  coming  here  shortly.' 

"In  this  the  MajorAvas  mistaken,  for  instead  of  the  Baron  ean\e 
his  brother — explaining  that  the  Baron,  unable  to  keep  the  aj)- 
l)ointment.  had  sent  him  in  his  ])Iace. 

'"Oh!"  ejaculated  Major  Xagliati.  'Well,  this  is  the  boy  I 
have  s])oken  of  to  your  l>rother.     Let  us  go  to  his  house.' 

"So  Ave  all  departed,  but  the  Baron  Avas  not  at  honu-,  being 
still  detained  Avitli  his  ai)i)ointment.     The  folloAving  day,  how- 


ex  tr.  I  Avas  commanded  to  go  l)ack  and  1  found  thi' Baron  a  kind 
man.  He  proAcd  to  be  a  musician  and  a  pianist;  and  he  .seemed 
to  enjoy  playing  for  me  to  sing,  and  corr(K»ting  my  mistakes.  I 
Avas  nuide  happy  at  this  o]>portunity  the  ]\Iajor  had  given  me. 
yet  I  dared  not  thank  him.  I  kncAv  he  Avould  not  haAe  liked 
that.  It  Avas  enough  for  him  to  know  that  he  had  arranged 
matters  as  he  had;  pi'obably  he  got  from  the  Baron  reports 
of  me. 

"We  AAorked  on,  and  in  th«>  first  fiAe  days  Avith  the  Baron  I 
learned  the  entire  role  of  Tttn'ihlu  in  "CaAalleria  Husticana.' 
By  this  time  the  whole  regiment  had  learned  Avhat  was  happen- 
ing. I  was  taken  by  my  comrades  to  the  drill  hall  during  some 
of  the  free  time,  to  sing  for  them — many  songs.  But  after  a  few 
such  exi>eriences  !Major  Xagliati  appeai-ed  one  afternoon,  and 
stopt  me.  'How  many  times  must  I  tell  you  not  to  annoy  me 
Avith  3'our  singing?'  he  demanded.  It  was  his  consideration 
for  my  Aoice  that  caused  him  to  interfere;  he  realized  it 
might  be  harmful  for  me  to  sing  continuously  for  those 
soldiers;  so  he  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  contimie  asking 
me  to  do  so. 

"TAventy  days  later  the  !Major  sent  for  me  again. 

"""You  can  not  be  a  soldier  and  also  a  singer.'  he  inft)rmed  me. 
'1  liaA'e  arranged  that  your  brother  OioAanni  shall  come  here  at 
once  to  take  your  place.' 

"Major  Xagliati  Avould  uot  alloAV  me  to  express  the  gratitude 
Avhich  OA'erAvhelmed  nw.  And  on  the  next  day  Giovanni  came 
to  be  my  substitute." 

Toward  the  end  of  {hv  i>ook.  Air.  Key  tells  us  liow  Caruso 
took  care — or  rather,  refused  to  take  care — of   his    marvelous 

Aoicc: 

"Theories  ex])ounded  by  many  Aoiee  educators  to  the  effect 
that  the  human  Aocal  instrument  is  delicate  and  requires  con- 
stant tending  Avere  exi)loded  by  Caruso.  He  smoked  cigarets 
constantly  and  Avas  careless  about  his  diet.  During  an  entr'acte 
of  a  ]>erformance  in  Avliich  he  Avas  appearing,  it  Avas  his  custom 
to  eat  an  apple;  he  smoked  V)efore  going  upon  the  stage,  and 
immediately  Avhen  he  came  off.  In  brief,  he  treated  his  Aoice 
like  the  exceedingly  durable  instrument  a  Avell-\ised  singing 
A'oice  really  is."" 

During  the  two  hours  ])receding  a  ])remiere.  he  would  betray 
nervousness: 

"'On  such  occasions  he  Avould  Avarm  up  his  voic(>  Avith  light 
scales  and  other  simple  exercises,  to  make  t]u>  instrunu'nt  pliant 
and  agile.  Then  Avotdd  come  the  inhalant;  after  that  a  pinch  of 
Swedish  tobacco  snuff,  to  clear  the  nostrils:  and  finally  a  gargle 
of  lukcAvarm  Avater  and  salt.  He  was  then  ready  for  the  sip  of 
diluted  Scotch  Avhisky — and  the  stage.  Yet  even  that  Aoice 
needed  occasional  coaxing.  In  the  coats  of  all  Caruso's  costumes 
were  little  pockets  wherein  he  could  slip  a  tiny  A-ial  of  salt  water 
to  be  gargled  surreptitiously.  Avith  his  back  to  the  audience.  A 
monuntary  tilting  of  the  head  and  the  thing  Avas  done." 
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THE  GROANS  OF  THE  MOVIE  ACTORS 

WHEN  PATRICIA  FLICKER,  tho  illustrious  mo\io 
star,  is  seen  fallini?  from  a  mountain-top  into  th(> 
o('(-an  or  shot  hoavenward  by  oxplodintj  dynamite, 
wo  maj-  take  it  that  the  ^^ctim  of  so  much  t'\-cntfulnoss  is  not  in 
reality  Miss  Patricia.  A  "double"  has  replaced  her.  For  that 
sort  of  work,  all  our  truly  illustrious  mov-ie  stars  demand  doubles; 
but  the  humbler  luminaries  have  no  such  easy  time  of  it,  and 
loud  is  their  complaint.  Of  lat'^ 
the  Actors'  Equity  Association 
made  public  a  statement  regard- 
ing their  appeal  to  Mr.  Will  H. 
Haj-s  and  Mr.  Jesse  Lasky  on 
the  movie  actors'  behalf,  and  the 
document  recites  other  grievances 
beside  those  growng  out  of  risk 
to  life  and  hmb — such  grievances, 
for  example,  as  discourtesy,  over- 
work, lax  business  relations,  and 
what  looks  to  the  movie  actors 
like  a  very  realistic  rendering  of 
exploitation.     We  read: 


"Needless  insulting  demeanor 
and  remarks  on  the  part  of  office 
attaches,  gatemen  and  telephone 
operators  are  frequent.  These 
people  often  are  guilty  of  such 
gross  A-ioIations  of  common  cour- 
tesy that  a  stranger  to  the  indus- 
try would  presume  that  they  were 
carrj-ing  out  a  definite  program 
of  sarcasm  and  discouragement 
toward  the  artist." 


Moreover,  the  statement  de- 
plores the 

"Needless  habit  of  certain 
assistant  directors  in  calling  all 
members  of  a  company  to  be 
'made  up  and  ready'  at  9  A.  M. 
every  daj',  when  they  are  well 
aware  that  the  actor  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  called  upon  to  work 
before  late  afternoon  or  perhaps 
the  follo^^^ng  day.  Instances  have 
been  known  of  actors  waiting  in 
make-up  for  three  fuU  days  be- 
cause of  this.  Of  course  the  actor 
reaUzes  that  his  time  belongs  to 
his  employer,  but  these  long  waits 
onlj'  make  for  inefficiency  because 
of  the  natural  psychological  effect 
upon  the  actor's  mind  when  he  is 
so  treated.  No  player's  make-up 
looks  good  at  5  P.  INI.  when  it  was 

put  on  at  8:30  A.  INI.,  and  clothing  likewise  shows  the  effects 
of  this  enforced  idleness  about  the  studio.  The  actor  would 
appreciate  greater  discretion  in  this  regard." 

Again,  the  mo^ae  actors  object  to  a  week  of  nine  days.  In  a 
passage  on  "the  contractual  relations  of  the  actor,"  we  are 
told, 

"Among  the  flagrant  forms  of  agree.nent  now  being  offered 
is  one  which  after  stating  that  'seven  workiyig  days  shall  consti- 
tute a  week,  furthermore  states  that  'no  remuneration  is  to  be 
given  for  nights,  Sundays  or  holidays,  etc'  Under  this  it  is 
possible  for  a  companj-  to  start  an  actors'  work  on  a  Saturday, 
and  finish  his  part  a  week  from  the  following  day  (Sunday)  and 
thereby  receive  nine  days'  work  for  one  week's  pay.  It  is  possible 
under  this  regime  for  the  actor  to  do  two  or  three  weeks'  work  in 
one  week.  During  that  time  he  must  work  day  and  night  if  so 
ordered. 

"If  this  sort  of  work  is  contemplated  by  the  management,  they 
do  not  so  notify  the  actor  when  engaging  him.  They  endeavor 
first  of  all  to  obtain  by  various  means  the  "\"erj"  lowest  salarj- 


WHY  MOVIE  ACTORS  CARRY  ACCIDENT  IXSTRAXCE. 


In  "Saturday  Night"  a  motor  car,  taking  a  short  cut  across  an 
electric  train  trestle,  is  .=truck  by  the  electric  engine. 


quotation  he  will  iTUik(>  under  pressure.  Somelinies  this  pre  -.sure 
involves  the  promise  of  another  picture  to  follow  up  with  right 
away — a  promise  that  is  seldom  kept.  Sometimes  it  involves  a 
promi.se  of  'featuring'  his  name.     This  is  seldom  kept. 

"Tho  starting  date  is  often  deliberately  misrepresented  in 
order  to  get  the  actor's  promise  to  play  the  i)art.  One  case 
cited  was  that  of  a  leading  man  reporting  at  a  studio  every  few 
days  for  four  weeks,  only  to  bo  ])ut  off  day  after  day,  and  when 
he  did  start  work  he  worked  two  weeks  only.  Therefore  he 
received  two  weeks'  pay  for  six  weeks  of  ti?rie  and  could  not  take 

other  engagements  as  the  firm  had 
signed  him  on  their  form  of 
contract. 

"Actors  are  sometimes  taken 
away  to  distant  locations  with 
salary  not  to  begin  until  they  are 
actually  photographed,  and  a  visit 
of  i)erhaps  two  weeks  results  in 
an  engagement  of  one  week  or 
even  less. 

' '  At  some  studios  and  \vi\  h  some 
companies  there  is  an  evident  in- 
tent to  shorten  the  length  of 
the  actor's  engagement  by  over- 
\\orking.  These  companies  di;:- 
regard  such  matters  as  lunch 
and  dinner  hours.  Lunch  will  be 
called  at  perhaps  11:30  on  a 
gi\'en  day  with  orders  to  be  back 
in  15  minutes,  and  the  next  day 
it  may  be  2:.30  P.  M.  with  a  half- 
hour  allotted.  Sometimes  the 
taking  of  the  picture  continues 
straight  along  through  the  after- 
noon and  evening  with  no  stop 
for  dinner  until  the  director  quits 
at  say  8:00  or  8:30  P.  M.  The 
evident  intent  is  to  hurry  along 
the  work  and  get  through  with 
the  player  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  and  a  few  hours  'stolen' 
daily  in  this  manner  soon  results 
in  the  loss  of  a  day  on  the  actor's 
salary.  No  actor  objects  to  neces- 
sary night  work  for  night  .scenes, 
or  to  night  work  if  he  is  not  called 
for  a  full  day's  work  as  well.  But 
all  naturally  object  to  the  strain 
of  working  day  and  night  con- 
secutively throughout  a  picture 
and  to  the  curtailment  of  salary 
consequent  to  this  ctistom.  Some- 
times companies  work  until  past 
midnight  and  are  called  again  at 
9  A.  M.  the  following  day.  This 
strain  is  too  great  for  true  artistic 
endeavor.  A  day's  work  should 
be  carefully  defined  throughout 
the  industrv." 


Especially   deplorable,    the   ac- 
tors feel,  is   the   insistence   upon 
their  "taking  chances"  in  regard  to  the  physical  action  of  a 
picture: 

"Such  scenes  as  result  in  injury  or  physical  disfigurement  to 
the  player  are  often  demanded.  'Realistic'  fight  scenes,  auto- 
mobile, train  and  ship  scenes,  cUff  and  mountain  scenes  are 
often  staged  -vs-ith  utter  disregard  for  the  players'  welfare.  The 
stars  of  our  industry  demand  'dotibles'  for  this  work,  but  the 
supporting  player  is  expected  not  only  to  be  a  good  actor  but 
'to  do  anj'thing  he  is  told  to  do'  or  lose  any  further  chance  of 
emplojonent  with  that  particular  director.  Very  often  '  surprizes' 
are  sprung  by  the  director  unknown  to  the  actor,  as  for  instance 
explosives  discharged  near  by  without  the  actor's  knowledge, 
even  tho  he  at  the  time  may  be  motmted  upon  a  most  un- 
reliable horse.  'Trick'  scenes  of  this  sort  are  favored  by  some 
directors  to  give  what  they  imagine  is  realism  to  their  pictures, 
as  they  have  but  httle  knowledge  of  the  art  of  acting." 

The  mo%'ie  actors  believe  that  their  complaint  will  not  go 
unheeded,  for  "]Mr.  Hays  undotibtedlj-  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  actor." 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE  MORAL  TORNADO  IN  KANSAS 


KANSAS  IS  IX  THE  THROES  of  a  religious  controversy 
between  theologians  and  history  professors  over  the 
fitness  for  the  student  of  H.  G.  Wells's  "OutUne  of 
History."  The  theologians,  we  are  told  in  press  reports,  say 
that  the  "OutUne"  is  not  fit  for  students'  mental  consiunption 
because  of  Wells's  naturalistic  -snews  on  Christian  doctrine  and 
because  the  book  is  not  proper  from  a  moral  ^^ev.'-point,  while 
the  schoolmen  maintain  that,  whatever  its  theolog>%  the  book  is 
useful  reading  for  history  classes  because  of  its  broad  treatment 
of  history  in  general.  ZMeanwhile  one  of  the  students  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  where  the  adoption  of  the  "Outline"  as  a  parallel 
text-book  started  the  controversy,  settles  the  question  for  him- 
self at  least  by  saj-ing  that  it  is  the  driest  book  he  has  ever 
tackled  and  that  he  hopes  the  Governor  will  abolish  it  from  the 
curriculum.  ]Many  appeals  against  the  use  of  the  book  are 
said  to  have  been  forwarded  to  Governor  Allen,  but  the 
Governor,  we  are  told  has  put  the  question  up  to  the  State 
Board  of  Administration,  where  it  is  now  pending. 

Wells  was  chosen  as  a  text,  says  Professor  W.  W.  Carothers, 
head  of  the  education  department  in  the  State  Normal,  "because 
he  comes  nearer  to  setting  down  the  things  we  propose  to  teach 
than  does  any  other  author.  While  he  may  not  be  considered 
the  best  authority  on  geology  or  history,  he  gives  the  broader 
visions  of  those  subjects  and  shows  their  interrelations.  That  is 
what  this  course  also  aims  to  give.  '  The  Outline  of  History '  is 
supplemented  bj-  readings  in  other  works."  And  just  why  the- 
ologians should  think  they  are  fitted  to  decide  on  the  value  of  a 
history  text-hook,  comments  the  New  York  World,  "is  a  httle 
puzzling."  There  was  a  time,  several  centuries  ago,  we  are  told, 
when  such  a  claim  to  omniscience  would  have  been  accepted. 
But— 

"That  time  has  passed.  To-day  it  would  be  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  a  theological  judgment  as  to  whether  a  book  of  his- 
ton.-  was  true  is  of  no  more  special  importance  than  a  theological 
judgment  about  the  price  of  next  year's  Kansas  wheat  cr  a 
theological  opinion  of  Go^■e^nor  AJlen's  expertness  on  the  railroad 
wage  question. 

"The  only  way  the  Kansas  theologians  can  find  out  whether 
Wells's  "Outline'  is  true  is  to  ask  the  historians.  They  can't 
expect  the  historians  to  ask  them.  Not  ha\'ing  been  asked,  they 
have  decided  to  tell  the  historians.  They  tell  them  that  the  book 
is  not  'fit'  for  college  students.  That  is  a  perfectly  irrelevant 
remark.  The  test  of  history  is  truth,  not  propriety,  not  morals, 
not  doctrine.  To  the  student  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  even 
to  the  college  student  pursued  b3'  knowledge,  there  is  no  higher 
test  than  truth." 

Hut  truth  is  found  in  the  Bible,  argue  the  strict  interpreta- 
tionists  of  Scripture,  and  they  emphatically  reject  Wells's  state- 
ments concerning  the  growth  of  Christianitj^  and  the  events 
connected  with  the  birth  and  life  of  Christ.  References  offending 
to  strict  theologians  are  found  in  the  "OutUne's"  chapter  on 
"The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,"  in  which  Mr.  Wells,  while 
affirming  the  tremendous  value  of  Christ's  teachings  and  their 
influence  on  the  world,  states: 

"Now  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  the  Go.spels  all  that  body 
of  theological  assertion  which  constitutes  Christianity  finds  little 
support.  There  is,  as  the  reader  may  see  for  hims(>lf,  no  clear 
and  emphatic  assertion  in  these  ]>ooks  of  the  doctrines  which 
Christian  teachers  of  all  denominations  find  generally  necessary 
to  .salvaticn.  Exce()t  for  one  or  two  i)assages  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  it  is  diOicull  to  get  any  words  actually  a.scribed  to  Jesus 
in  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  Jewish  Messiah   (rendered  in 
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Greek  bj'  'the  Christ')  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  find  any 
claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  or  anj-  passage  in  which  he 
explained  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  or  urged  any  sacrifices 
or  sacraments  (that  is  to  say.  priestly  offices)  upon  his  fol- 
lowers. .  .  .  AH  that  is  most  characteristically  Christian  in 
worship  and  usage  he  ignored.  .  .  . 

"It  was  ine^^ table  that  simple  believers  should  have  tried  to 
enhance  the  stark  terrors  of  this  tragedy  (the  Crucifixion)  b3- 
foolish  stories  of  physical  disturbances  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  invented  to  emphasize  the  conversion  of  Gautama. 
We  are  told  that  a  great  darkness  fell  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain:  but  if  inde-'^d  these 
things  occurred,  they  produced  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  people  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  nowadays  that  the  order  of  nature  indulged  in  any  such 
meaningless  comments.  Far  more  tremendous  is  it  to  suppose 
a  world  apparently  indifferent  to  those  three  crosses  in  the  red 
evening  twilight,  and  to  the  lit  tie  group  of  perplexed  and  desolated 
watchers.  The  darkness  closed  upon  the  hill;  the  distant  city 
set  about  its  preparations  for  the  Passover:  scarcely  any  one 
but  that  knot  of  mournere  on  the  way  to  their  homes  troubled 
whether  Jesus  cf  Nazareth  was  still  dying  or  already  dead.  .  .  . 

"The  souls  of  the  disciples  were  plunged  for  a  time  into  utter 
darkness.  Then  presently  came  a  whisper  among  them  and 
stories,  rather  discrepant  stories,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Avas  not 
in  the  tomb  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  and  that  first  one  and 
then  another  had  seen  him  alive.  Soon  they  were  consoling 
themselves  -with  the  couAiction  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
that  he  had  shoA\Ti  himself  to  many,  and  had  ascended  visibly 
into  heaven.  Witnesses  were  found  to  declare  that  they  had 
positively  seen  him  go  up,  visibly  in  his  body.  He  had  gone 
through  the  blue — to  God.  Soon  the}-  had  conAinccd  themselves 
that  he  would  presently'  come  again,  in  power  and  glon,-,  to 
judge  all  mankind.  In  a  little  while,  they  said,  he  would  come 
back  to  them:  and  in  these  bright  reA"iAals  of  their  old-time 
dream  of  an  assertive  and  temporal  splendor  thej'  forgot  the 
greater  measure,  the  giant  measure,  He  had  given  them  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 

Such  a  pietiu*e  can  hardly  be  satisfying  to  those  who  have 
been  nurtured  on  the  bread  of  literalism,  but  is  a  breakdown  of 
faith  necessarily  the  result  of  the  modernistic  views  contained 
in  the  "OutUne"?  Churchmen  of  liberal  views  do  not  enter- 
tain any  such  fear.  In  discussing  modern  education  in  general, 
and  without  reference  to  the  Kansas  "cyclone,"  The  Living 
Church  (Episcopal)  says  that  modern  education  is  largely  (and 
rightly)  concerned  \\Tth  disputed  questions.  The  mere  fact  that 
there  can  be  disputes  is  held  to  be  a  token  and  evidence  of  some 
sort  of  vitaUty.  Furthermore,  we  are  told,  every  one  of  these 
disputed  questions  has  an  intimate  and  real  bearing  on  our 
reUgion: 

"  Is  it  consistent  wth  our  faith  to  'believe'  in  Evolution?  Can 
the  Bible  be  vindicated  as  an  'inspired  Book'  in  the  face  of 
modern  scientific  knowledge?  Is  our  social  structure  worth 
saA-ing  or  reforming?  Is  it  what  God  would  ha\e  it  be?  Are 
there  any  fundamental  ethical  principles  independent  of  codes 
handed  down  enshrined  in  outworn  institutions  and  customs, 
which  can  justify  themselves  without  the  appeal  to  the  super- 
natural? Aj-e  'business  morals'  separable  from  'private  morals'? 
Is  there  a  God?  Can  science  find  any  place  for  the  'super- 
natural'?— the  list  is  endless.  Every  respectable,  thinking 
college  student  must  meet  such  questions,  and  must  give  some 
answer  to  them.  In  each  case  his  answer  has  practical  conse- 
quences. No  question  can  really  be  shoved  off  into  a  corner  as 
merely  'academic'  or  speculative.  Our  young  people  have  to 
meet  them! 

"...  We  know  how  deeply  our  convictions  in  religion  have 
been  grounded  on  examination  of  evidence;  have  we  any  right 
to  withhold  the  privilege  from  others?  We  win  our  convictions; 
we  may  not  inherit  them." 
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'  THE    MILLIONS    THAT    GREW    OUT    OP    INDIVIDUAL    MITES. 

The  diagram  shows  the  respective  amounts  the  thirteen  largest  church  bodies  raised  for  all  causes  during  their  last  fiscal  years,  the  figures 
h(>inK  taken  from  the  report  of  thf  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Clirist  in  America.     A  few  members  do  most  of  the  giving. 


THE  CHURCH'S  WEEKLY  MITE 

THE  PENNY  is  still  the  principal  coin  which  drops  into 
the  collection  box  every  Sunday,  and  we  have  often 
been  told  that  our  chewing  gum,  cigaret  and  candy 
bills  far  exceed  what  we  feel  called  upon  to  give  in  support  of  the 
Church  and  its  work.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  increased  ten  times  per 
capita  during  the  same  time,  the  steward  of  a  large  denomination 
said  that  the  average  member  of  his  denomination  "is  con- 
tributing onlj'  one  cent  more  a  week  compared  to  forty  years 
ago."  Yet  the  half  billion  dollars  contributed  during  their  last 
fiscal  years  by  the  various  church  bodies  is  generally  regarded  as 
cause  for  congratulation,  and  the  Albany  Journal  remarks  that 
"notwithstanding  many  evidences  of  frivoHty  and  worse  that 
have  been  conspicuous  in  this  country  of  late,  this  figure  proves 
that  religion  maintains  a  strong  hold  on  the  people."  The 
reports  gathered  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  show  that  the  combined  Methodist  bodies  lead  with 
contributions  of  $130,730,479;  the  Cathohc  Church  is  second 
with  $75,368,294;  and  the  combined  Baptists  are  third  with 
$60,798,534.  The  Methodists  combine  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North)  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South), 
while  the  Baptists  have  the  Southern  Convention  and  the  North- 
ern Convention.  The  standing  of  the  combined  Presby- 
terians is  $56,381,170;  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
$34,873,221;  of  the  Lutherans,  $33,770,710;  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  $21,233,412.  The  number  of  church  members  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  estimated,  is  46,242,130,  and  by  the  average, 
computes  the  Journal,  each  one  gives  at  least  $10  a  year  to  the 
support  of  his  church  and  its  work.  Episcopalians,  it  notes, 
are  the  most  generous  of  the  larger  communions,  their  average 
being  $31.59  a  year,  while  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(South)    are  second,   with  a  per  capita  gift  of    $30.54.       An 


important  point,  remarks  the  Kansas  Citj'  Star,  is  that  the  con- 
tributions are  not  spread  out  evenly  among  the  church  memliers. 

"It  has  been  shown  many  times  that  the  raising  of  money  in 
a  church,  as  well  as  the  main  work  of  the  organization,  must  be 
done  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  members.  Where 
large  numbers  of  children  are  included  in  the  membership  this 
condition  especially  prevails  in  the  matter  of  giving.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  in  numerous  instances  the 
support  of  religious  work  of  various  kinds  may  entail  a  real 
sacrifice,  if  not  a  burden,  on  the  part  of  certain  church  members. 

"The  condition  might  reasonably  be  changed,  both  with 
respect  to  the  few  contributors  and  the  combined  total,  by  more 
general  giving.  A  survey  of  a  number  of  churches  in  Middle 
Western  States  a  few  years  ago  revealed  that  annual  per  capita 
contributions  to  ministers'  salaries,  the  chief  item  of  expen.se  in 
many  of  the  churches,  were  $2.74  in  one  State;  $3.80,  the  high 
point,  in  another  State;  $2.98,  in  a  third  State,  and  $2.69  in  a 
fourth.  A  significant  fact,  established  by  still  another  survey, 
was  that  churches  with  large  memberships  or  with  members  of 
more  than  ordinary  means,  were  among  the  lowest  per  capita 
givers.  Contributions  to  the  same  purpose  by  one  denomination 
were  estimated  to  represent  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  income  of 
members,  this  body  being  near  the  top  of  the  list  among  denom- 
inations generally  in  the  matter  of  offerings. 

"E\'idently,  church  gi^-ing  in  future  years  may  show  a  bigger 
total  than  now  is  apparent.  But  the  evident  need,  as  in  the  case 
of  voting  and  other  important  duties,  is  action  that  "wiU  not 
leave  the  responsibility  to  the  few." 


GENTILE  OBSERVANCE  OF  YOM  KIPPUR— Rehgious  prej- 
udice often  finds  its  least  foothold  in  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  where  the  people  know  and  understand  each  other, 
and  where  the  ties  of  mutual  interest  bind  them  closer  together. 
Stonewall,  Aliss.,  furnishes  a  recent  illustration,  for  here  Gentile 
paid  the  Jew  the  compliment  of  a  silent  obserAance  of  Yom 
Kippur,  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement.  "The  mill  whistles," 
says   the  correspondent   of   the  New   Orleans    Times-Picayune, 
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"did  not  blow  ^Monday  morning  to  awaken  the  toilers  at  the 
Stonewall  Cotton  Mills.  Instead  the  Sabbath  was  extended 
another  daj%  di.e  to  Yom  Kippur.  The  theaters,  the  telegraph 
office,  the  general  stores  and  the  drug  stores  remained  closed 
imtil  the  conclusion  of  the  fast."  Incidentally,  we  are  told  that 
for  the  last  twehe  mouths  the  Stonewall  Cotton  Mills  have  been 
working  a  night  shift  in  addition  to  the  day  forces.  AU  this, 
remarks  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York),  goes  to  prove  that 

"when  Jews  and  Gentiles  understand  each  other,  appreciate 
each  other,  and  work  together  for  the  town  and  loeaUty  in  which 
they  are  citizens  equally  responsible,  there  is  no  prejudice,  but  a 
coordination  for  the  welfare  of  aU  the  citizens.  Of  course,  what 
happened  in  Stonewall,  Miss.,  can  not  possibly  occur  in  a 
great  city;  but  the  principle  is  there  just  the  same.  The  inci- 
dent is  proof-positive  that  where  there  is  understanding  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  there  is  mutual  sympathy,  and  where  there  is 
mutual  s\-nipathy  there  is  prosperitj-  and  welfare  for  all." 
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SERMON  IDOLATRY  EMPTYING  PEWS 

UNDUE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  SERMON  is  the  chief 
cause  of  scant  church  attendance,  not  the  automobile,  tlie 
Sunday  newspaper,  the  "wide-open"  Sabbath,  or  any 
other  of  those  causes  popularly  supposed  to  be  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  empty  pews.  This  opinion  comes  from  within,  not  from 
without,  the  "churchly  fold,"  and  is  uttered  by  Dr.  Francis  E. 
C^lark,  founder  and  president  of  the  United  Soeietj^  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  now  a  world-wide  organization.  The  sermon,  he 
declares  in  an  article  in  the  Yale  Revieiu,  is  the  root  of  the  e^^l 
which  is  causing  dwindling  congregations.  "It  is  the  sermon 
idolatry  which  we  must  chiefly  blame  for  the  really  deplorable 
condition  of  many  chm-ches."    As  Dr.  Clark  notices  it: 

"This  sermon  idolatry  is  perhaps  more  often  found  in  the 
non-liturgical  churches.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Episco- 
pahans  set  less  store  by  the  sermon,  as  our  fathers  would  phrase 
it,  than  those  that  are  independent  of  the  prayer-book.  .  .  . 
Yet  the  trouble  goes  mucli  deeper  than  this,  and  liturgical 
churches  are  given  to  sermon  worship  in  these  days  as  well  as 
the  non-liturgical.  Think  how  far  many  churches  have  carried 
their  sermon  idolatry.  The  first  question  which  the  church 
committee  asks  concerning  a  prospective  pastor  is,  'Can  he 
preach?' — and  he  will  stand  or  fall,  in  their  opinions,  by  the 
answer  his  sermons  give  to  that  question.  To  be  sure,  the  com- 
mittee may  inquire  whether  he  has  spirituality  and  organizing 
ability,  and  whetlier  or  not  he  has  a  cranky,  unsociable  wife. 
But  all  the  desirable  good  qualities  exprest  or  implied  by  these 
questions  may  be  overshadowed  by  a  lack  of  homiletic  abiUty." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  task  set  to  the  minister  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  that  of  any  other  pub.lic  speaker,  says  the  Balti- 
more News,  pointing  out  that  the  preacher  is  expected  to  choose 
themes  and  to  speak  upon  them  twice  a  Sunday  for  at  least 
forty  Sunday's  a  year,  if  not  more,  to  an  audience  that  has  as- 
sembled voluntarily.  "And  only  a  preaching  genius  can  do 
that  effectively  year  in  and  year  out."    On  the  other  hand, 

"The  ablest  of  lawyers  speaks  invarial)ly  from  a  brief,  on  a 
topic  of  which  the  mal(!rial  is  supphed  to  hiiu  and  on  which  he 
may  never  have  to  speak  again,  a  topic,  too,  in  which  he  has  the 
stimulus  of  opposition,  and  there  is  a  direct  personal  interest  on 
both  sides. 

"The  preacher  alone  has  to  provide  perpetually  new  themes, 
for  which  he  must  collect  his  own  material,  or  to  speak  of  old 
ones  as  if  they  were  new,  and  no  pul)lic  speaker  is  so  entirely 
driven  back  on  liis  own  inner  resources  or  so  little  helped  by 
stimulus  from  outside. 

"The  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  which  Mr.  Clark  and  many 
others  see,  surely  lies  in  recognizing  that  the  sermon  is  no  neces- 
sary part  of  religion  and  that  the  gift  of  preaching  is  onlj'  be- 
stowed on  a  few  rare  spirits.  When  a  real  pr(>acher  appears,  let 
him  be  set  apart  solely  for  tlie  work  for  whicli  he  is  best  fitted, 
and  let  the  laity  and  the  otlier  ministers  go  to  hear  him  when 
he  feels  that  he  has  anything  vital  to  say.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  have  him  tied  hand  and  foot  to  one  parish  nor  to  require  him 
to  deliver  himself  every  Sunday." 


'BOOTLEGGING"  RELIGION 

"  ^"  ^ANCY  RELIGIONS  TO  THE  REAR.  Regulars 
stand  steady,"  is  the  waj'  an  Irish  sergeant  used  to 
divide  his  men  for  church  parade  every  Sunday  morning. 
Now  these  "fancy"  cults  are  called  "bootleg  rehgions"  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Fort  Newton,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Di^^ne  Pater- 
nity, New  York,  and  a  widely-  known  wi-iter,  who  saj's  that  there 
are  too  manj'  of  them  and  that  the  Church  is  responsible  for 
their  existence.  Dr.  Newton  was  addressing  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  Social  Union  at  Philadelphia  when  he  uttered  his 
warning  against  the  rehgious  "bootleggers."  "The  hotels  of 
New  York,"  he  is  quoted  in  press  reports  as  sajing,  "are  full 
ever}'  Sunday  of  'bootleg  rehgious'  meetings,  because  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Church  to  busj^  itself  with  the  problems  of  to-day. 
The  'rehgious  bootleggers'  are  selling  their  wares  in  large  quan- 
tities." The  reason  for  these  "fancy"  cults  hes  in  the  fact, 
beheves  Dr.  Newton,  that  "the  3ounger  generation  does  not 
understand  the  language  of  the  Church.  To  get  our  message 
across,  we  must  not  only  understand  their  mental  processes,  but 
we  must  even  use  their  language.  Slang  maj'  stick  in  your 
throats,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  have  to  be  used." 

That  there  are  many  cults  not  commonly  kno"mi  is  shown  by  a 
survey  of  the  rc^ligious  advertisements  in  a  Saturday  edition  of 
a  New  York  paper  made  h\  a  writer  of  The  LiAng  Church  (Epis- 
copal), which  discloses  that  there  are  thi.'ty-six  Spiritualist 
chiu-ches,  thu-teen  New  Thought  and  three  Theosophist  churches 
which  are  meeting  every  Sunday  in  various  hotels  and  halls. 
In  a  general  description  of  these  modern  cults  he  writes: 

"Among  the  most  curious  is  that  branch  of  the  SpirituaUst 
denomination  which  calls  itself  the  '  Theomonistic  Church  of 
Xedekel.'  There  are  six  of  these.  They  ha^e  a  'High  Ser\nce 
and  Communion'  on  Sundays,  and  other  meetings  throughout 
the  week. 

"Psycholgy,  psychialry,  psychoanalysis,  auto-suggestion,  and 
even  phrenology  are  included  among  the  subjects  which 
receive  exposition  and  demonstration  at  a  number  of  these 
meetings.  Healing  is  practised  by  many.  If  each  of  these 
cults  have,  on  an  a\erage,  a  congregation  of  only  100,  then  it  is 
evident  that  at  least  there  are  over  5,000  people  in  New  York 
alone  who  are  getting  some  sort  of  religious  instruction  every 
week  from  these  peculiar  sources.  ^Many  of  these  people  are, 
doubtless,  disgruntled  Christians  or  mere  curiosity-seekers. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  here  in  such  numbers.  Doubt- 
less, also,  they  represent  many  who  do  not  wish  to  be  bound  by 
creed  or  dogma  and  are  looking  for  mere  physical  and  mental 
improvement.  Their  presence,  however,  should  gi\'e  the  Church 
pause  and  lead  it  to  inquire  as  to  the  causes  that  have  separated 
them  from  it,  and  whether  there  is  not  some  deficiency  in  its 
presentation  of  the  truth  which  these  pathetic  wanderers  seem 
to  find  in  these  strange  cults." 

"But  may  not  the  essentials  of  relijion  be  preached  in  a  hotel 
ballroom,"  asks  the  New  York  World.  It  does  not  need  a  long 
memory,  we  are  told,  to  recall  a  time  when  such  ser\-ices  as  Dr. 
Newton  describes  were  infrequent  and  sparsely  attended,  where 
now  not  only  in  hotels  but  in  theaters  and  public  haUs  they 
attract  congregations  numerically  large  in  the  aggregate.  "No 
doubt  to  the  denominational  mind  they  constitute  a  departure 
from  orthodoxy,"  but, 

"However  that  may  be,  it  is  apparent  that  the  popularity  of 
services  held  under  these  conditions  shows  their  appeal  to  a 
constituency  the  churches  do  not  reach.  W^ould  they  have 
reached  it  without  the  competition?  Dr.  Newton  ascribes  the 
vogue  of  bootleg  religion  to  'the  refusal  of  the  church  to  busy 
itself  with  the  problems  of  to-day.'  That  may  be  one  reason; 
others  might  i)eriiaps  be  found  in  the  preference  of  many  persons 
for  the  substance  without  the  form  and  the  rite,  and  the  con- 
venience. The  large  floating  population  quartered  at  the  hotels 
undoubtedly  adds  to  these  congregations. 

"But  given  the  growth  of  extradenominational  religion  in 
New  York,  why  should  it  not  rather  be  encouraged  than  opposed? 
If  it  is  not  orthodox,  it  at  least  brings  a  message  to  people  who 
might  otherwise  not  hear  any." 
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'""^H  TOMATO  SAUCf 


Show  them  to  a  hungry  man! 

Let  him  get  a  whiff  of  their  spicy  savor.  And 
then  see  how  eager  he  is  to  enjoy  them!  No 
wonder.  They  are  the  meaty,  fine-flavored 
beans  that  always  make  a  hit  with  men.  Their 
famous  tomato  sauce  helps  to  make  them  as  tasty 
and  satisfying  a  dish  as  you  can  place  on  your 
table.      Slow-cooked.      Digestible.     Wholesome. 

12  cents  a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  Canada 


Mul 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


A  LYRIC  quality  somewhat  rare  in 
eontemijorary  verse  marks  a  group  of 
songs  contributed  to  the  American  Poetry 
Magazine  (Milwaukee) — five  in  all,  of  which 
those  that  appeal  to  us  most  strongly  are 
these  charming 

LOVE  SONGS 
By   Helen   Frazee-Bower 

The  Call 

I  shall  hear  a  low  wind 

Blowing  in  the  night. 
I  shall  see  a  white  star 

Beckoning  with  hght. 

They  will  say,  "The  wind  blows. 

Stars  are  getting  few.  " 
I  shaU  smile  to  hear  them. 

And  tiu-n  and  follow  you. 

I  Have  Made  a  Silent  "Word 

I  have  made  a  silent  word 

Dreaming  here  to-day. 
Not  an  ear  has  ever  heard 

^^  liat  I  mean  to  say. 

Spoken  words,  like  fledghng  wings, 

Flutter  to  the  ground^ 
I  have  made  a  word  that  sings 

Half  the  world  around. 

But  the  singing  wonder  lies 

Captive  in  my  heart. 
When  he  looks  into  my  eyes 

It  will  wake  and  start. 

Transient 
Two  tilings  there  be  that  hve  a  day! 

The  wonder  in  t  he  eyes 
When  love  is  born,  and  after  that 

The  pain  when  wonder  dies. 

The  first  too  breathless  is  and  brief. 
More  stabbing  sweet   the  pain — 

But  l)<)th  will  i)ass  and  hearts  that  loved 
Will  live  and  love  again. 

By  request,  tho  not  for  that  reason 
only,  we  reprint  from  Lend  a  Hand,  pub- 
lished at  the  Oregon  Penitentiary,  these 
lines  written  by  a  woman  prisoner — 

DAYS  GONE  BY 

Alone  by  the  grated  window. 
I  mused  in  the  after-glow; 
The  life  I   had  lived  unfolded— 
I  dwell  in  the  long  ago; 
.Saw  only  blight  and  sorrow. 
Roamed  only  the  land  of  tears. 
And  never  a  golden  moment  came 
Out  of  the  buried  years 

Like  unto  a  cloud  it  faded. 
Yet  sadder  it  left   me  then; 
I  had  traversed  the  vale  of  shadows 
In  my  .search  for  souls  of  men; 
Had  bowed  at  the  crumbled  ruins 
Of  my  hopes  and  fears  tliat  day, 
As  I  gazed  at  the  dying  colors 
On  the  rim  of  the  far  away. 


In  Poetry,  a  magazine  of  verse  published 
in  Chicago,  comes  a  beautiful  quatrain, 

THE  SEEKER 
BV  Antoinette  De  Couriey  Patterson 

Your  'life  seemed  consecrated  to  a  vow — 
Toii«»ek  for  truth,  even  though  the.se<"king  led 

Through  solitary  frozen  ways.     And  now 

You've  found  it — yet  thev  speak  of  you  as  dead. 

J8 


A  READER  sends  us  the  following  re- 
markable verses  that  appeared  recently  in 
the  New  York  Times — 

COVER  YOUR  FACES 

By  Mary  Carmack  McDougal 

Cover  your  faces.  O  "Women — 

All  you  women  of  Ireland! 

Cover  yotu"  faces  with  your  long  hair 

And  weep  into  its  darkness ! 

Yet  weep  not  for  the  lad  with  the  brave  gay  eyes. 
Not  for  the  lad  with  the  sweetly  turned  Ups, 
Not  for  the  lad  with  the  laugh  that  is  stopped — 
No.  not  for  Michael  ColUns. 
Although  he  lies  strangely  straight  and  stUl, 
Y^et  weep  not  even  for  aim! 

Cover  your  faces,  O  Women — 
All  you  women  of  Ireland! 
Cover  your  faces  with  your  long  hair 
And  weep  into  its  darkness! 

Yet  weep  not  for  her  whose  spirit  walked  always 

at  Ills  side. 
Not  for  her  whose  eyes  leaped  to  liis  eyes. 
Not  for  her  whose  laugh  answered  liis  laugh. 
Not  for  her  whose  heart  spoke  to  liis  heart. 
No,  not  for  Kitty  Kiernan — the  woman 
Whom  this  man  loved — 
Weep  not  even  for  her. 

Weep  not  for  !Michael  Collins,  the  quenched  flame; 

"Weep  not  for  Kitty  Kiernan,  the  broken  flower. 

But  weep.  O  women. 

For  all  the  lads  of  Ireland — 

The  glorious  lads  of  Ireland, 

Shattering  each  other's   beautiful   bodies. 

Breaking  each  other's  quivering  hearts — 

Brother  against  brother — 

Brother  against  brother! 

Weep,  all  you  women  of  Ireland. 

And  weep  all  you  women  of  the  world. 

Until  yom-  weeping  is  always  a  pitiful  murmuring 

in  their  ears — 
Until  your  tears  are  always  a  pitiful  dripping  on 

their  hearts! 
Until  they  shall  let  their  guns  fall  to  the  gi-ound. 
Until  they  shall  stretch  out  their  hands  to  each 

other. 
Crying,   "Brother!     Brother!     Brother!" 

Cover  your  faces.  O  women — 

All  jou  women  everywhere! 

Cover  youi-  faces  with  your  long  hair 

And  weep  into  its  darkness! 


In  the  Century,    appears  an  address  in 
vers  libre 

TO  SOME  MODERN  POETS 

By   Pascal   D'Angelo 

Your  names  are  like  decapitated  giants  bleeding 

black  ol)livi(m; 
You  arc  the  frail  voices. 
The  indomitable  rhythm  of  beauty  writhes  under 

the  claws  of  your  pens; 
Y'our   eyes   are   twin   candles   burning   flames   of 

yearning  desire  toward  the  high  sacred  altar 

of  ijoesy. 
All  that  you  sought  to  attain  has  eluded  you; 
You  have  tried,  ami  your  day  it>  passing. 
Yet  grieve  not ; 

Much  that  charms  is  small  and  fleeting 
To  the  great n(>ss  of  eternity. 
The  earth  is  a  tiny  shadow  tottering  on  the  edge 

of  death; 
The  moon  is  a  tlirol)  of  splendor  in  the  heart  of 

night; 
.•\nd  the  stars  arc  ephemera  in  the  long  gaze  of 

Cod. 
So  grieve  not 
That  your  poems  are  the  cool,  fresh  grass  of  a 

short  Summer. 
The  flowers  are  few. 


Not  long  ago  we  reproduced  several 
poems  of  a  httle  ten-year-old  girl,  and  now 
the  same  little  lass  gives  us,  in  the  Xation, 

I  WAS  THINKING 

By  Hilda  Co.nkling 
I  was  thiiiking 

The  tenderness  cliUdrcn  need 
Is  in  soft  shadow-tilings; 
Is  a  kind  of  magic  .  .  . 
Petals  of  a  dark  pansy  .  .  . 
Cloudy  wings  .  .   . 
(But  the  sun  can  touch  me 
With  fingertips  hke  flowers.) 

And  the  tenderness  children  need 

Is  in  old  thoughts  and  songs  of  all  the  world 

People  have  not  forgotten. 

It  is  in  the  way  mothers  look  at  tired  cliildren. 
It  is  in  the  half-voice  fathers  use, 
FeeUng  some  surprise  and  gladness 
To  see  their  cliildren  there  at  all, 

A  R.\RE  beauty,  touched  with  sentiment 
and  the  glamor  of  mysticism,  marks  a  \ery 
unusual  poem  in  the  Quest,  a  London  pub- 
lication, and  we  read: 

ILLUMINATION 

By  H.   L.   Hubbard 

Love  called  my  soul  to  tread  a  winding  path 
Tlirough  Ught  and  dark,  where  pleasures  blend 

with  pain. 
Over  the  rough-hewn  road  my  wotmded  feet. 
Ever  obedient  to  the  call  of  love. 
Have  stumbled,  weary,  bleeding,  in  the  night; 
Till  at  the  solemn  silence  of  the  dawn 
My  faring  soul  has  passed  from  death  to  Ufe, 

Behind  her  as  she  stands  slie  sees  the  road 
Whereon  she  learnt  to  taste,  to  drink,  to  love 
Purgation's  Holy  Orail  of  blood-red  wine. 
Beyond  her  stretch  the  lofty  mountain-tops. 
The  goal  of  all  her  travail — Love's  alwde. 
Light  spreads  its  golden  carpet  at  her  feet. 
On  all  the  common  clay  of  daily  life 
Setting  the  seal  of  Heaven;  beauty-tinged 
The  symbol-world  of  nature  stands  unveiled 
To  eyes  iiew-washen  from  the  dust  of  earth. 

Old  things  made  new ;  old  voices  heard  again 
Set  to  the  deepest  thunder-tones  of  God, 
Chanting  the  melody  of  earth  renewed; 
Now  plunging  to  the  deeps  of  human  pain. 
Now  straining  to  the  viewle-ss  heights  of  love. 
Old  .scenes  transformed;  life's  mystery  made  plain. 
Its  arrows  of  e.xperience  tipped  with  gold 
Shot  from  the  bow  of  life,  now  w  inging  swift 
Straight  to  the  target  in  the  heart  of  God. 
All  this  and  more  my  eager  soul  has  known 
Standing  amazed  in  the  silent  dawn. 

Wonder  of  Wonders!  ,  ,  .  God  Himself  draws  near. 
Stoops  to  my  cross-marked  brow ;  and  deei)er  still 
My  cross-pressed  spirit  knows  His  tender  kiss. 
Hears  His  sweet  voice  and  yields  herself  anew 
To  those  strong  hands  scai-red  with  His  jjassion- 

wounds. 
Eager  she  casts  aside  those  garments  stained 
That  wrap  her  still,  and  all-desireless  stands. 
Waiting  the  mystic  marriage  with  her  God, 
The  royal  bridegroom  with  the  beggar-maid. 
*       *       * 

The  silent  dawn  of  wonderment  has  pa.ssed; 
My  naked  soul  steps  out  upon  the  way 
That  leads  her  to  the  lonely  mountain-peaks 
Where  Love  awaits  her  coming  at  the  last. 
Each  step  slie  takes  she  knows  a  fearful  joy. 
Winning  a  trembling  foothold  on  the  slopes. 
Changing  the  very  fashion  of  herself. 
Slowly  she  feels  her  naked  body  clothed 
With  vestments  fair  and  gUstering  in  the  .sun; 
Till  chancing  on  some  clear-lit  mountain  pool 
She  views  her  mirrored  image  in  its  deeps. 
And  lo!  .  .   .  the  niirael<>  has  come  to  pass. 
She  sees  no  more  herself,  but  only  God,   ,   .   . 
Illumination  passed,   they   twain  are  one. 
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This  Challenge  to  Useless  Expense 
the  Greatest  Closed  Car  Issue 


You  buy  a  motor  car  for  reliable 
transportation.  You  prefer  a 
closed  car  for  comfort.  Body  ac- 
cessories and  ornaments  have  little 
to  do  with  either. 

Why  pay  a  huge  premium  for  them? 

Within  the  limits  of  a  moderate- 
priced  closed  car  you  can  get  only 
so  much.  Ornate  body-fittings, 
dome  lights,  cigar-lighters,  clock, 
vanity  cases,  etc.,  add  nothing 
to  car  performance.  They  add 
much  to  cost. 

Essex  elects  to  put  the  value  else- 
where— to  build  a  comfortable, 
durable  closed  car  of  smart  ap- 
pearance— to  mount  it  on  the  superb 
Essex  chassis,  with  what  American 
and  European  experts  have  called 
the  greatest  motor  of  its  size  in 
the  world.  The  rigid,  overstrength 
Essex  frame,  the  smooth  positive 
clutch,    the    simple    controls    and 


strong  rear  axle  are  some  features 
of  that  chassis. 

The  way  it  is  built  explains  why 
Essex  cars  after  60,000  and  70,000 
miles  of  service  are  still  giving 
fine,  smooth,  reliable  service. 
The  same  idea  of  utility  built 
the  Coach  body.  It  has  staunch- 
ness and  character.  It  gives  the 
utility  of  costlier  cars.  It  stays 
tight  and  secure. 

Luggage  and  tools  are  carried  in 
the  locker  at  rear.  Radiator  shut- 
ters and  motometer  give  summer 
motor  efficiency  in  winter  driving. 
Fine  plate  glass  windows,  operated 
by  latest  devices.  Every  essential 
of  the  complete  closed  car. 

And  isn't  its  assurance  of  con- 
tinued satisfaction  and  real  auto- 
mobile service  more  important 
than  showy  body  extras  in  the 
car  that  is  to  serve  vou  ? 


Touring 


$1045 


Cabriolet 
Freight  and 


-    .    $1145 

Tax  Extra 


Coach 


$1245 


ESSEX    MOTORS,    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 


(492) 


ESSEX  Coach  $1245 


Freight  and 
Tax  Extra 


RUM.RUNNING  PIRATES  AND  A  PRIVATE  YACHT 


Rmi-Rl'XXIXG  BETWEEN  CANADA  and  the  United 
States,  along:  the  route  of  the  Welland  Canal,  appears  to 
L  be  a  well-regulated  business,  if  reports  are  to  be  trusted, 
but  a  group  of  rum-runners  lately  introduced  a  variation  by 
more  or  less  fradulently  acquiring  a  private  yacht  for  their  trade. 
Thereupon  the  owner  of  the  private  yacht,  after  tr:*-ing  to  get 
l>ack  his  boat  by  legal  and  peaceable  means,  turned  pirate  him- 
self to  the  extent  of  leading  a  band  of  boarders,  recruited  from 
the  Toronto  water-front,  in  an  attack  that  gave  him  back  his 
property.  Incidentally,  he  discovered,  he  announces,  that 
■Sl.OOO  is  the  price  for  "greasing  the  ways  "for  a  cargo  of  Toronto 
booze  through  the  Welland  Canal  to  Detroit,  that  American  and 
Canadian  officials  are  thi-i\'ing  on  graft  extracted  from  boot- 
leggers, and  that  the  present  system  of  getting  liquor  across  the 
border  has  been  so  cleA-erl.y  worked  out  that  the  law  appears  to 
be  almost  powerless, 
even  granting  that  the 
Ir.w,  as  officially  repre- 
sented, wants  to  inter- 
fere. The  story  of  this 
adventure  in  nun-run- 
ning and  international 
piracy,  begins  with  the 
leasing  of  the  private 
yacht  Aladf'in  belonging 
to  W.  J.  Sovereign.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Aladdin 
House  Company  of  De- 
troit. While  ;Mr.  Sove- 
reign was  in  the  South, 
as  the  Baj'  City  Titnes- 
Trib title  relates: 


The  yacht  Aladdin,  chartered  nominally  for  a  family  cruise  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

got   mixed  up  in  the  bootlegging  business,  and  her  owner  went  through   several 

Captain  Kidd-ish  adventures  before  he  got  her  back. 


A  man  dri\-ing  an  ex- 
pensive Packard  car.  and 
who    was    accompanied 

by      two      women     and       

several  children,  applied 

to  Mrs.  Sovereign  for  a  30-day  charter  of  the  boat  and  offered 
a  price  which  looked  so  attractive  that  she  accepted  the  offer. 
The  man.  who  fairly  oozed  prosperity  from  every  pore,  said  that 
he  had  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  shipbuilding  during  the  war 
and  that  he  wanted  to  take  his  family  for  a  month's  cruise  on 
the  lakes. 

That  was  the  last  Mr.  Sovereign  heard  of  the  man  or  of  his 
boat  until  some  time  after  his  return  from  the  South,  and  about 
th?  dat-e  when  the  charter  was  to  expire,  when  he  received  a  call 
from  some  one  who  represented  himself  as  the  charterer  of  the 
boat  and  who  told  the  owner  that  the  Alad/lin  was  in  a  certain 
slip  in  Detroit,  on  pontoons  and  leaking  badly,  and  he  asked  for  a 
10-day  extension  of  the  charter  as  compensation  for  his  expenses 
in  connection  with  making  repairs. 

Something  about  the  conversation  aroused  Mr.  Sovereign's 
suspicions  and,  with  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  he  secured  his 
engineer,  jumped  al)oard  a  night  train  for  Detroit  and  started  a 
search  of  the  Detroit  river  for  his  boat.  Of  courst-  it  wasn't 
there,  and  inquiries  revealed  that  it  had  pas.sed  through  the  Wel- 
land Canal,  east  bound,  two  days  before,  and  was  then  probably 
at  Toronto. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  through  Chief  of  Police  DaAns,  of 
Detroit,  felc-grams  had  been  sent  to  the  police  officers  at  both 
ends  of  the  Welland  caiuil,  asking  them  to  hold  the  Aladdin 
if  it  showed  up  there,  and  there's  more  to  the  story  of  these 
messages  later. 

Leaving  Detroit  for  Toronto,  Mr.  Sovereign,  assisted  by  the 
office  manager  of  the  Aladdin  Co.  at  Toronto,  located  his  boat 
tied  to  a  dock  at  the  back  door  of  one  of  the  biggest  distilleries 
in  Canada.  Consultation  with  a  leading  finn  of  marine  lawyers 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  would  be  little  hope  of  getting  pos- 
session of  the  boat  through  legal  proceedings,  and  !Mr.  Sovereign 
was  advised  to  take  possession  of  it  by  force. 
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A  RUM-RUNXER   IN   SPITE  OF  ITSELF 


This  didn't  look  easy,  but  Mr.  Sovereign  was  game.  With 
his  manager  he  went  aboard  the  boat,  asked  for  the  man  in 
charge,  met  him,  and  asked  how  he  came  to  have  the  boat. 
""SMiy,  we  chartered  it  from  W.  J.  SoA'ereign.  of  Bay  City,"  was 
the  reply.  What  Sovereign  said  back  was  typical  of  a  thoroughly 
angry  man,  but  wouldn't  look  good  here.  As  a  result  of  the 
controver.-jy  which  ensued  the  "manager"  of  the  boat  left, 
coming  back  later  with  a  companion  who  proved  to  be  the  attor- 
ney for  the  distiUerj'.  The  two  then  tried  to  bribe  iNlr.  Sovereign 
to  bring  through  a  cargo  of  liquor  on  the  boat,  offering  §1,200 
for  the  serA-ice.  "I'm  not  in  the  business"  he  said.  "If  you 
want  this  boat,  you  can  have  it  by  paying  cash  for  it,  right  now. 
If  not.  it  is  going  to  leave  at  once  for  home." 

The  attorney  argued  long,  saving  that  everA*  protection  would 
be  provided,  that  the  boat  would  have  two  clearance  papers,  one 
to  show  to  American  port  authorities  showing  that  no  cargo  was 
carried,  the  other,  to  Canadian  authorities  showing  that  the 
cargo  was  legally  shipped,  and  that  at  every  point  on  the  route 

official  protection  would 
be    guaranteed. 

The  bribe  offer  didn't 
go  and  then  the  attorney 
tried  threats,  talked  of 
libeling  the  boat  for  the 
crew's  wages,  etc.,  and 
^Ir.  Sovereign  countered 
that  he  didn't  dare  do 
anything  of  the  sort. 
"If  you  try  to  stop  this 
boat.  I've  got  enough  on 
you  to  make  a  front-page 
storv  in  everj"  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada."  he  said,  "and 
it  will  be  there  in  the 
morning." 

Publicity  is  the  last 
thing  rum-nmners  want, 
and  the  distillery-  at- 
torney and  the  "man- 
ager" of  the  bootlegger 
gang  left  the  boat,  but 
ZSIr.  Sovereign  still  had 
the  crew  of  eight  or  nine 
tough  customers  to  deal  with.  This  had  been  prepared  for, 
however,  by  his  manager,  who  had  engaged  a  gang  of  a  dozen 
or  more  of  the  "toughest  customers  in  Toronto,"  for  just  such 
an  emergency. 

The  bootlegging  crew,  which  had  been  standing  on  the  deck 
watching  proceedings,  was  ordered  to  go  a.shore,  but  didn't 
make  a  move.  A  wave  of  a  hand  brought  the  bunch  of  "ousters" 
in  sight  and  again  the  crew  was  told  to  go  ashore,  this  time  with 
the  information  that  they  could  go  onto  the  dock  peaceably 
or  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  They  preferred  the  dock,  and  went, 
all  but  the  captain  of  the  boat.  "I  had  to  shanghai  him."  said 
^Ir.  Sovereign,  "for  I  didn't  know  a  foot  of  the  course  to  Port 
Dalhousie.  It  was  dark  and  I  proposed  to  get  out  of  that  place 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  captain  was  the  last  one  to  step 
to  the  rail  of  the  boat.  I  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  told  him 
he  was  going  with  me,  and  that  he  would  be  given  his  regular 
wages.  He  demurred,  but  a  little  slrong-arm  talk  with  a  threat 
of  arrest  for  piracy  in  aiding  in  stealing  my  yacht  caused  him 
to  change  his  mind,  and]wo  started  out  in  the  teeth  of  a  stiff  gale." 

The  boat  grounded,  according  to  reports  carried  by  the  Detroit 
Times  and  the  New  York  Times,  while  it  was  getting  away,  due 
either  to  ignorance  or  design  on  the  part  of  the  shanghaied  pilot, 
and  Mr.  Sovereign  held  a  gun  on  the  man  until  they  got  clear 
again.  The  owner's  own  story  of  the  affair,  written  by  his 
secretary  and  forwarded  to  The  Digest,  mentions  also  that, 
before  he  got  possession  of  his  boat,  he  managed  to  find  out  from 
the  bootleggers  the  different  methods  of  insuring  that  the  boat 
would  not  be  molested  by  officials  either  of  Canada  or  the  Inited 
States.     His  storj*  proceeds: 

After  riding  the  rough  weather  for  several  hours  Port  Dalhousie 
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a  ds  worth 


uses 


MAKE   WATCHES    BEAUTIFUL 


¥^ 


I   ■'{'tnf' 


V^- 


■^^^fciiisi^'5^- 


£>^ 


Vortra'^mg  in  precious  metals  the  V/adsworth 
ideals    of  symmetry,    grace   and    permanence 


HEN  you  choose  a  watch 
movement  in  a  Wads' 
worth  Case  you  are  giv 
ing  that  movement  not 
only  a  dress  of  distinction 
but  the  finest  protection  it  can  have. 

The  perfect  workmanship  in  Wads' 
worth  Cases  and  their  exquisite  beauty 


are  the  work  of  artists  and  master  work- 
men who  have  fashioned  cases  for  the 
leading  watch  movements  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Many  of  the  most  popular 
designs  with  which  you  are  acquainted 
are  Wadsworth  creations. 
The  Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Company 

Dayton,  Ky.,  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Case   makers  for   the   leading   watch    movetncnts 
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was  reached.  Immediately  a  line  man,  who  handles  the  lines  on 
boats,  came  along  and  asked  for  a  job  handling  lines  for  the 
Aladdin.     The  price  was  .$10  per  trip.     The  man  was  hired. 

The  first  information  he  gave  was  that  a  telegram  had  been 
received  by  the  police  at  Port  Dalhousie  to  hold  the  yacht 
Aladdin,  but  he  also  advised  they  were  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  it.  The  police  said  it  was  none  of  their  business  and  they 
were  not  going  to  interfere.  So  there  Avas  the  second  time  a 
telegram  from  an  American  Chief  of  Police  had  been  ignored  by  a 
Canadian  Chief  of  Police. 

The  first  lock  the  Aladdin  entered  the  lock-tender  came  down 
and  said.  "Well,  boys,  you  back  again?  Got  a  pretty  good  cargo 
on  board?"  Mr.  Bunker,  business  manager  of  the  Aladdin 
House  Co.,  and  Mr.  SoAercign's  companion  on  the  trip,  who  was 
ta'king  with  him,  tactfully  admitted  he  had.  His  reply  was, 
'■  Vou  ought  to  have  cigars  on  hand  for  me."  Mr.  Bunker  gave 
him  SI  and  explained  he  didn't  have  any  cigars.  He  replied, 
"Much  obliged,  I  will  telephone  ahead  to  the  other  boys  and  they 
will  take  care  of  you  as  soon  as 
you  come  along."' 

There  were  numerous  occur- 
rences of  this  kind  along  the 
Canal,  but  one  was  verj'  manifest. 
Whene%er  there  was  an  ocean- 
going freighter  which  had  right-of- 
way  into  the  lock  and  the  rum- 
running  yacht  Aladdin  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lock  and  blew 
for  the  lock,  the  big  ocean 
freighter  had  to  wait  while  the 
Aladdin  was  given  preference  in 
everj-  instance. 

This  merely  shows  how  thor- 
oughly everj-  one  of  the  men  along 
the  Wetland  Canal  have  been 
taken  care  of.  Everybody  was 
the  friend  of  the  yacht  Aladdin, 
for  it  had  made  two  preAious 
successful  trips,  and  had  paid  for 
its  protection  and  everybody  was 
happy. 

The  captain,  as  the  journey 
proceeded,  proved  to  be  a  verj- 
able  naAigator  and  was  no  doubt 
selected  for  his  exceptional  abil- 
ity. He  claimed  to  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  venture  whatsoever 
beyond  that  of  naAigating  the 
vessel,  and  he  explained  to  Mr. 
So\*ereign  how  the  crew  lived  on 
board  the  yacht,  sleeping  in  the 
fine  quarters  provided  for  the 
owner  of  the  yacht  and  for  his 
guests,  there  being  accommoda- 
tions for  fourteen  people  to  sleep 
on  the  Aladdin.  It  has  a  very 
fine  galley,  a  Vietrola  to  fur- 
nish music,  and  almost  everj-- 
thing  one  could  desire  for  comfort 
and  pleasure. 

The  captain  also  told  Mr. 
Sovereign  of  some  interesting  ex- 
periences he  had  had  on  .similar  ventures.  The  method  of  un- 
loading the  liquor  in  Canadian  waters  was  to  bring  the  boat 
along  the  Canadian  shore  to  different  points  opposite  Detroit 
and  the  little  towns  near  by,  where  it  was  brought  to  anchor, 
and  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  in  the  morning  high- 
power  boats  would  unload  the  cargo  and  scoot  away  in  the 
darkness.  The  captain  claimed  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
who  the  people  were  that  obtained  the  liquor.  But  he  again 
explained  the  yacht  was  in  no  danger  of  seizure  whatsoever  for 
carrying  crmtraband,  becau.se  it  was  all  handled  in  Canadian 
waters  in  a  legal  manner.  When  the  entire  cargo  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  boat  it  then  proceeded  to  its  United  States  port. 

Mr.  Sovereign,  after  his  many  ex-p«'riences  and  the  information 
he  obtained  at  first  hand  concerning  the  transport  of  liquor  from 
Canada  to  the  I'nited  States,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  the  prohibition  element  of  this  country-  no  doubt  has  the 
best  of  motives  behind  it,  it  fails  to  understand  what  it  is  bringing 
the  country-  to.  It  is  not  stopping  the  liquor  from  coming  in, 
but  it  is  making  the  lowest  and  toughest  class  in  this  country  very 
wealthy,  placing  in  their  hands  considerable  means.  And  this 
class  will  not  he.'^itate  to  us  •  these  means  at  any  time  to  accom- 
plish their  unlawful  purposes.  This  gang  will  use  the  money 
to  corrupt  the  police  and  other  officers.  These  officers  are  in 
many  cases  in  league  with  the  liquor  element  and  soon  become  as 
bad  as  the  rum-running  gang  themelves. 


HENRY  FORD  TELLS  ^ HATS  THE  MATTER 
WITH  OUR  RAILROADS 

SERVICE  is  the  main  reason  any  business  has  for  existing; 
service  to  the  pubhc  first,  believes  Henrj-  Ford,  and 
hi.s  pKJor  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  American 
railroads  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  "nothing  in  this  country 
furnishes  a  better  example  of  how  a  business  may  be  turned 
from  its  function  of  serAice  than  do  the  railroads."  ^Ir. 
Ford,  it  will  be  recalled,  bought  a  smaU  railroad,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  and  shortly  put  it  on  a  pa\ing  basis,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  prcAiously  it  had  not  paid  anybody  except  the 
banker  who  financed  it,  and  its  large  and  expensive  legal 
staff.  Every  one  is  dissatisfied  with  the  railroads,  declares 
Mr.    Ford.      The  pubhc  is  dissatisfied  because  both  the  pa,<5- 

senger  and  freight  rates  are  too 
high;  the  railroad  employees  be- 
cause wages  are  too  low  and 
hours  too  long;  railway  owners 
because  no  adequate  return  is 
realized  from  the  money  invested. 
■■  I  am  entirely  without  any  dis- 
position to  pose  as  a  railroad 
authority,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  adds:  '"If 
the  ser\ice  as  rendered  b^-  the 
American  railroad  to-day  is  the 
result  of  accumulated  railway 
knowledge,  then  I  can  not  say 
that  mj-  respect  for  the  useful- 
ness of  that  knowledge  is  at  all 
profound."  In  a  new  volume, 
"]My  Life  and  Works,"  l>y  Henry 
Ford,  in  collaboration  with  Sam- 
uel Crowther  (Doubleday,  Page), 
!Mr.  Ford  proceeds  to  explain  his 
idea  of  the  trouble  that  has  re- 
sulted because  real  railroad  men 
"have,  bj-  force  of  a  chain  of  cir- 
cimistances,  aU  but  ceased  to 
manage"  our,  railroads.  The 
men  who  know  railroading  haAe 
been  tied  down  by  financiers,  he 
declares,  and  explains: 


HE   C.\PTURED   HIS  OWN   .SHIP. 

W.  J.  Sovereign,  of  Bay  City.  Michigan,  found  that  piracy  was 

the  only  method  by  which  he  could  get  back  his  private  yacht, 

which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  bootleggers. 


In  a  preAious  chapter  on  finance 
were  set  forth  the  dangers  atten- 
dant upon  the  indiscriminate  bor- 
rowing of  money.  It  is  inevitalile 
that  any  one  Avho  can  borrow 
freely  to  cover  errors  of  manage- 
ment will  borrow  rather  than  cor- 
rect the  errors.  Our  railway  man- 
agers have  been  practically  forced  to  borrow,  for  since  the  very 
inception  of  the  railways  thej'  have  not  been  free  agents. 
The  guiding  hand  of  the  railway  has  been,  not  the  railroad 
man,  but  the  banker.  When  the  railroad  credit  was  high,  more 
money  was  to  be  made  out  of  floating  bond  issues  and  specu- 
lating in  the  securities  than  out  of  ser\ice  to  the  public.  A  very 
small  fraction  of  the  money  earned  by  the  railways  has  gone 
back  into  the  rehabiUtation  of  the  properties.  When  by 
skilled  management  the  net  revenue  became  large  enough  to 
pay  a  considerable  dividend  ujron  the  stock,  then  that  <lividend 
was  used  first  by  the  speculators  on  the  inside  and  controlling 
the  railroad  fiscal  policy  to  boom  the  stock  and  unload  their 
holdings,  and  then  to  float  a  bond  issue  on  the  strength  of 
the  credit  gained  through  the  earnings.  When  the  earnings 
dropt  or  were  artificially  deprest,  then  the  speculators  bought 
back  the  stock  and  in  the  course  of  time  staged  another  ad- 
vance and  unloading.  There  is  .scarcely  a  railroad  in  the  I'nited 
States  that  has  not  been  tlirough  one  or  more  receiverships,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  financial  interests  piled  on  load  after  load 
of  securities  until  the  structures  grew  topheaAT  and  fell  over. 
Then  they  got  in  on  the  receiverships,  made  money  at  the  ex- 
pense of  gruUible  .security-holders,  and  started  the  same  old  pjTa- 
miding  game  all  over  again. 

The  natural  ally  of  the  banker  is  the  lawyer.     Such  games 
as  have  been  played  on  the  railroads  have  needed  expert  legal 
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View  in  the  Sales  Bookkeeping  Sectio  n  of  Accouiiti  tig 
Office,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co  .,  she  win  g  par  t  of 
the  battery  of  65  Underwood  Bo  okkee pin g  Machin  e s . 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

are  no  longer  "Under  the 

Shadow  of  the  Pen" 


npODA Y  there  are  65  Underwood  Book- 
-■-  keeping  Machines  in  the  offices  of 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Go.  They  are 
there  because  this  great  mercantile  house 
has  ahvays  followed  the  policy  of  giving 
its  customers  a  maximum  of  service  and 
protection — and  of  administering  its  own 
business  under  the  most  modern  and 
economical  methods. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  maintain  thou- 
sands of  active  credit  accounts, they  close  their 
books  by  about  noon  of  the  first  business  day 
of  each  month,  and  have  their  bills  ready 
to  mail  between  two  and  four  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Since  the  completion  of  their  mechanical 
accounting  system,  they  have  not  been  out 
one  cent  in  any  month  on  their  trial 
balances. 


Keeping  books  on  Underwood  Bookkeeping 
Mach  ines  enables  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  to: 


1.  Prove  that  all  items  are 
correctly  posted  as  to 
amounts,  on  both  ledgers 
and  bills. 

2.  Prove  that  all  items  are 
accounted  for,  and  that 
none  are  omitted  from 
either  ledgers  or  bills. 

3.  Prove  that  old  balances 
are  properly  picked  up  on 
both  ledgers  and  bills,  and 
that  new  balances  are  cor- 
rectly computed. 

4.  Prove  that  debit  items  are 
entered  in  debit  columns 


and  credit  items  in  credit 
columns. 

5.  Prove  that  the  items  have 
been  posted  and  billed  to 
the  correct  accounts. 

6.  Eliminate  all  trial  balance 
troubles. 

7.  Eliminate  the  labor  of  foot- 
ing thousands  of  bills  at 
the  end  of  each  month,  as 
under  their  plan  the  bill  is 
ready  to  render  immediate- 
ly after  the  last  entry  has 
been  made. 


( We  have  prepared  a  report  showing  the  operation  and  results  of 
the  methods    used  in    the    office    of   Carson,   Pirie,   Scott  &    Co. 
This  report  will  be  sent  on  request. ) 

The  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine 
can  lift  "The  Shadow  of  the  Pen"  from  any 
business,  large  or  small.  The  coupon  be- 
low will  bring  one  of  our  representatives 
who  will  gladly  give  expert  advice  on  any 
accounting  problem. 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  INC.,  Underwood  Building,  N.  Y.   Branches  in  all  principal  dties 


UNDERWOOD 

BookkeepingMACmNE 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Building,  Nevs^  York 

Q  Send    Underwood   Bookkeeping  Machine         rn  Send  a  copy  of  booklet,  "Taking  In- 
representative  from  nearest  branch  office.  dustry  out  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Pen." 

L.D. 


Name 


.Address, 
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THE  exhilarating  power  and  speed 
of  the  Jordan  is  directly  due  to 
its  manufacturer's  insistence  upon 
fine  quality  in  every  element  of 
construction  and  in  every  process 
of  manufacture. 

Naturally,  the  Jordan  is  equipped 
with  Delco,  and  Delco's  sure,  steady 
performance  has  convinced  the  own- 
ers of  this  spirited  car  that  they 
enjoy  the  uttermost  in  fine  Start- 
ing, Lighting  and  Ignition  service. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


^JJC^tST^^r. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


advice.  Lawyers,  liko  bankers,  know  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  business.  They 
imagine  that  a  business  is  properlj'  con- 
ducted if  it  keeps  within  the  law  or  if  the 
law  can  be  altered  or  interpreted  to  suit  the 
purpose  in  hand.  They  live  on  rules. 
The  bankers  took  finance  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  managers.  They  put  in  lawyers  to 
see  that  the  railroads  violated  the  law  only 
in  legal  fashion,  and  thus  grew  up  immense 
legal  departments.  Instead  of  operating 
under  the  rules  of  common  sense  and  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  every  railroad 
had  to  operate  on  the  advice  of  counsel. 
Rules  spread  through  every  part  of  the 
organization.  Then  came  the  avalanche 
of  State  and  Federal  regulations,  until 
to-day  we  find  the  railways  hog-tied  in 
a  mass  of  rules  and  regulations.  With  the 
lawyers  and  financiers  on  the  inside  and 
various  State  eommissioruers  on  the  out- 
side, the  railway  manager  has  little  chance. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  railways.  Busi- 
ness can  not  be  conducted  by  law. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  bad  not 
only  for  the  raihoads,  but  for  business  in 
general,  he  argues,  quite  aside  from  the 
direct  effect  of  high  cost  and  inefficiency. 
A  large  secondary  effect  has  been  the 
concentration  of  businesses  in  a  way 
both  wasteful  and  unnecessary.  He 
explains : 

One  of  the  great  changes  in  our  economic 
life  to  which  this  railroad  policy  contrib- 
uted was  the  centralization  of  certain 
activities,  not  because  centralization  was 
necessary,  not  because  it  contributed  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  but  because, 
among  other  things,  it  made  double  busi- 
ness for  the  railroads.  Take  two  staples — 
meat  and  grain.  If  you  look  at  the  maps 
which  the  packing  houses  put  out,  and  see 
where  the  cattle  are  drawn  from;  and  then 
if  you  consider  that  the  cattle,  when  eon- 
verted  into  food,  are  hauled  again  by  the 
same  railways  right  back  to  the  place 
where  they  came  from,  you  will  get  some 
sidehght  on  the  transportation  problem 
and  the  price  of  meat.  Take  also  grain. 
Every  reader  of  advertisements  knows 
where  the  great  flour  mills  of  the  country 
are  located.  And  they  probably  know  also 
that  these  great  mills  are  not  located  in  the 
sections  where  the  grain  of  the  United 
States  is  raised.  There  are  staggering 
quantities  of  grain,  thousands  of  train- 
loads,  hauled  uselessly  long  distances,  and 
then  in  the  form  of  flour  hauled  back  again 
long  distances  to  the  States  and  sections 
where  the  gi-ain  was  raised^a  burdening 
of  the  railroads  which  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
communities  where  the  grain  originated, 
nor  to  any  one  else  except  the  monopo- 
listic mills  and  raihoads.  The  railroads 
can  always  do  a  big  business  without  help- 
ing the  business  of  the  country  at  all; 
they  can  always  be  engaged  in  just  such 
useless  hauhng.  On  meat  and  grain  and 
perhaps  on  cotton,  too,  the  transportation 
burden  could  be  reduced  by  more  than 
half,  by  the  preparation  of  the  product  for 
use  before  it  is  shipped.  If  a  coal  com- 
munity mined  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
then  sent  it  by  railway  to  Michigan  or 
Wisconsin  to  be  screened,  and  then  hauled 
it  back  again  to  Pennsylvania  for  use,  it 
would  not  be  much  silher  than  the  hauling 
of  Texas  beef  alive  to  Chicago,  there  to  be 
killed,    and    then    shipped    back   dead    to 


Texas;  or  the  hauling  of  Kansas  gniin  to 
Minnesota,  Ihei'e  lo  be  grouiui  in  the  mills 
and  hauled  back  again  as  flour.  It  is 
good  business  for  the  railroads,  but  it  is 
bad  l)usiness  for  busiiu'ss.  One  angle  of 
the  transportation  problem  to  which  too 
f(>w  men  are  paying  attention  is  this  useless 
hauling  of  material.  If  tlie  prol)lem  were 
tackled  from  the  point  of  ridding  the;  rail- 
roads of  their  useless  hauls,  we  might  dis- 
cover that  we  are  in  better  shai)e  than  we 
think  to  take  care  of  the  legitimate  trans- 
portation business  of  the  country. 

In  commodities  like  coal  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  hauled  from  where  they  are 
to  where  they  are  needed.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  raw  materials  of  industry — 
they  must  be  hauled  from  the  place  where 
nature  has  stored  them  to  the  place  where 
there  are  people  ready  to  work  them.  And 
as  these  raw  materials  are  not  often  found 
assembled  in  one  section,  a  considerable 
amount  of  transportation  to  a  central 
assembling  place  is  necessary.  The  coal 
comes  from  one  section,  the  copper  from 
another,  the  iron  from  another,  the  wood 
from  another — they  must  all  be  brought 
together. 

But  wherever  it  is  possible  a  policy  of 
decentralization  ought  to  be  adopted. 
We  need,  instead  of  mammoth  flour  mills, 
a  multitude  of  smaller  mills  distributed 
through  all  the  sections  where  grain  is 
grown.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  section 
that  produces  the  raw  material  ouglit  to 
produce  also  the  finished  product.  Grain 
should  be  ground  to  flour  where  it  is  grown. 
A  hog-growing  country  should  not  export 
hogs,  but  pork,  hams  and  bacon.  The 
cotton  mills  ought  to  be  near  the  cotton 
fields.  This  is  not  a  revolutionary  idea. 
In  a  sense  it  is  a  reactionary  one.  It  does 
not  suggest  anything  new;  it  suggests 
something  that  is  very  old.  This  is  the 
way  the  country  did  things  before  we  fell 
into  the  habit  of  carting  everything  around 
a  few  thousand  miles  and  adding  the  cart- 
age to  the  consumer's  bill.  Our  communi- 
ties ought  to  be  more  complete  in  them- 
selves. They  ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily 
dependent  on  railway  transportation.  Out 
of  what  they  produce  they  should  sup- 
ply their  own  needs  and  ship  the  sur- 
plus. And  how  can  they  do  this  unless 
they  have  the  means  of  taking  their  raw 
materials,  like  grain  and  cattle,  and  chang- 
ing them  into  finished  products?  If 
private  enterprise  does  not  yield  these 
means,  the  cooperation  of  farmers  can. 
The  chief  injustice  sustained  by  the  farmer 
to-day  is  that,  being  the  gi'eatest  producer, 
he  is  prevented  from  being  also  the  great- 
est merchandiser,  because  he  is  compelled 
to  sell  to  those  who  put  his  products  into 
merchantable  form.  If  he  could  change 
his  grain  into  flour,  his  cattle  into  beef,  and 
his  hogs  into  hams  and  bacon,  not  only 
would  he  receive  the  fuller  profit  of  his 
product,  but  he  would  render  his  near-by 
communities  more  independent  of  rail- 
way exigencies,  and  thereby  improve  the 
transportation  system  by  reheving  it  of 
the  burden  of  his  unfinished  product. 
The  thing  is  not  only  reasonable  and 
practicable,  but  it  is  becoming  absolutely 
necessary. 

It  is  one  of  nature's  compensations  to 
withdraw  prosperity  from  the  business 
which  does  not  serve. 

We  have  found  that  on  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton  we  could,  following  our 
universal  policy,  reduce  our  rates  and  get 
more  business.  We  made  some  cuts,  but 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
refused  to  allow  them!  Under  such  condi- 
tions whj'  discuss  the  railroads  as  a  busi- 
ness?    Or  as  a  service? 


in 

home 

office 
store 
factory 
school 
church 
lodge 

Install  Clow  Gasteam  Heating — 
have  comfort,  economy,  cleanliness 
and  absolute  dependability. 

Free  yourself  from  the  tyranny  of 
coal ! 

Overnight  Installation 

Gasteam  radiators  can  be  in- 
stalled overnight,  if  need  be — either 
in  conjunction  with  your  present 
heating  system,  or  displacing  it 
altogether. 

Actnow,  for  an  abundance  of  clean, 
healthful  steam  heat,  always  at  com- 
mand, always  under  control  —  heat 
where  you  want  it,  when  you  want  it. 

Immediate  Delivery 

We  are  prepared  to  make  immedi- 
ate installations,  with  stocks  available 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Write  or  wire 

Write  or  telegraph  for  further 
details. 

There  is  a 
Clow  represent- 
ative in  your 
vicinity  ready  to 
serve  you. 

James  B.  Clow 
&  Sons 


CLOW 

Sales  Offices  Everywhere 
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^  liiternauonal 
LOUIS  D.  BRAXDEIS 


LOUIS  MARSHALL 


Bru.Ml  is. OS. 

OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 


©  Keystone  View  Cu. 
SAMUEL  LXTERMYER     DR.  STEPHEX  S.  WISE 


XATHAX  STRAUS 

CHOSEX  FIRST  OF  THEIR   RACE. 

"They  possess  one  quality  in  common:  an  intense  desire  for  social  service."  .says  the  Jeirish  Tribune. 


WHAT  JEWS  THINK  OF  JEWS 


WHAT  AMERICA  THINKS  OF  THE  JEW  and  what 
the  Jew  thinks  of  America  are  questions  concerning 
which  there  has  certainly  been  no  lack  of  recent  dis- 
cussion, friendly  and  otherwise.  Perhaps  something  more  to 
the  point  in  this  discussion,  think  certain  papers,  would  be 
answers  to  the  questions:  "WTiat  estimate  has  the  American 
Jew  formed  of  himself?"  "Wliat  do  the  profoundest  minds  of 
that  race  think  of  the  definite  changes  which  America  is  said 
to  bring  about  in  their  hereditary  characteristics?" 

It  so  happens  that  at  this  time  of  Rosli  Hashanah,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Year  5,683  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  members  of 
that  race  and  rehgion  appear  to  be  asking  themselves  these 
questions  in  a  level-headed  spirit  of  fairness  that  is  exciting  the 
admiration  of  the  press.  This  mood  of  clear-eyed  self-analysis 
has  been  fostered  by  several  prominent  Jewish  periodicals — 
notably  the  Jewish  Tribune  and  the  American  Hebrew. 

"Who  are  the  twelve  outstanding  Jews  in  America?"  is  a 
question  which  the  Jewish  Tribune  has  been  asking.  The  idea 
elicited  such  an  instant  response  and  such  ^^•ide-spread  interest 
that  the  pubhcation  in^^ted  aU  its  readers  to  make  a  selection. 
After  the  balloting  for  two  months  which,  according  to  the 
Border  Cities  Star  (Canada),  "aroused  international  interest  and 
comment,"  the  following  were  chosen  in  this  order: 

JULIUS  ROSEXWALD 
DAVID  BELASCO 

JULIAN  w.  :mack 


LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS 
LOUIS  MARSHALL 
NATHAN  STRAUS 
OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

SAMUEL  unter:myer 

STEPHEN  S.  WISE 


FELIX  M.  WARBURG 
CHARLES  P.  STEINMETZ 
ADOLPH  S.  OCHS 


To  those  indi%-iduals  who  believe  that  the  soul  of  a  people  is 
revealed  by  those  members  of  their  race  whom  they  call  great, 
this  list  merits  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  analysis.  Jus- 
tice Braiideis  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court;  Louis  Marshall,  the 
famous  constitutional  and  corporation  lawyer,  mediator  of  sev- 


eral strikes,  chairman  of  many  charities,  and  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee  which  sent  abroad  more  than  .$50,000,003 
for  the  relief  of  war  sufferers;  Nathan  Straus,  the  well-known 
child  philanthropist  who  has  since  1892  maintained  a  city-wide 
distribution  of  free  milk  to  the  poor  children  of  New  York; 
Oscar  Straus,  t^^^ce  Ambassador  to  Turkej-  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  under  President  Roosevelt;  Samuel  Unter- 
mj'er,  counsel  of  the  famous  Lockwood  Investigation  Commit- 
tee; Stephen  S.  Wise,  Rabbi  of  the  New  York  Free  Synagogue; 
Juhus  Rosenwald,  Chicago  philanthropist,  trustee  and  bene- 
factor of  innumerable  charities,  especially  schools  and  recrea- 
tion centers  for  negroes;  DaAdd  Belasco,  dean  of  American  play- 
wrights and  producers;  Judge  ^lack  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  an  overseer  of  Harvard  Uni\ersity  and  meml>er  of  the 
Committee  of  National  Defense  during  the  war;  Felix  Warbm-g. 
prominent  banker  and  philanthropist,  director  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  trustee  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  ^MetropoUtan  Aluseum  of  Art,  and  several 
children's  hospitals;  Charles  Steinmetz,  the  wizard  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company;  and  Adolph  Ochs,  the  creator  of  the 
present  New  York  Times;  form  a  list  of  names  which  for  real 
distinction  it  would  be  difficult  to  duplicate  in  this  countrj'  from 
an}'  class,  group,  creed  or  race. 

Says  the  Jewish  Tribune,  developing  this  idea: 

There  is  probably  nothing  on  which  men  differ  so  ^^•idely  as  on 
the  subject  of  human  greatness. 

In  view  of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
the  men  recently  selected  by  our  readers  as  the  twelve  out- 
standing Jews  of  America,  however  they  may  differ  otherwise, 
possess  one  quality  in  common;  namely  an  intense  desire  for 
social  service.  But  is  this  really  strange?  Is  not  social  service 
the  very  marrow  of  the  Jew,  next  to  monotheism  his  chief  con- 
tribution to  the  world?  And  since  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a 
nation  find  their  most  perfect  expression  in  its  great  men,  we 
need  not  be  surprized  to  find  the  desire  for  serving  their  fellow 


@  Uniii-'rwaod  an.]  UiulerwiKxl 
JULIUS  R0?;E.VWAM)  DAVIO  BEL.\SC0  .Il'LIAN'  W.  .NLVCK  FELIX  M.  W.^HBURG  CHAS.  P.  .STEINMETZ 

THE   SECOND   SIX  MOST  PROMINENT  JEWS, 

AccordinK  to  a  poll  taken  among  their  race  to  deterntine  the  twelve  outstanding  Jews  of  America. 


ADOLPIl  S.  OCHS 
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Friction — 

the  Unseen  Enemy  of  Production 
in  Your  Plant 


Why  should  a  business  executive 
bother  his  head  about  lubrication? 


A  BUSINESS  executive 
cannot  be  expected  to  know 
all  the  technical  details  of  his 
plant  operations. 

But  until  he  gets  a  broad  grasp 
of  scientific  lubrication,  he  has  a 
very  weak  hold  on  both  power 
losses  and  operating  costs. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested 
to  check  your  own  knowledge 
as  follows: 

Do  you  know  that  each  engine 
and  machine  in  your  plant  is 
receiving  the  oil  suited  to  it? 

Do  you  know  the  insignificant 
annual  cost  of  your  lubrication 
compared  with  the  cost  of  your 
equipment  w^hich  this  lubrica- 
tion should  protect? 

Do  you  know^  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  your  expenses  for 
repairs  and  replacements  are  di- 
rectly chargeable  to  incorrect 
lubrication? 

Do  you  know  that  preventable 
friction,  causing  power  losses 
throughout  your  plant,  can  be 
controlled  by  Correct  Lubrica- 
tion? 

Do  you  know^  that  high 
quality  oils  always 
prove  the  cheapest 
oils  in  the  long  run? 


pany  has  made  Correct  Lubrica- 
tion an  almost  exact  science 
and  can  introduce  subatantial 
economies  in  your  plant  with- 
out a  dollar's  added  cost? 

If  you  would  like  to  have  before 
you  a  clear-cut  survey  of  the 
lubricating  problems  in  your 
plant,  we  propose  this: 

Upon  request  we  will  send  one 
ofour  men  to  your  plant.  He  will 
make  a  careful  survey  of  your 
equipment  and  operating  condi- 
tions. Later,  after  our  Technical 
Department  has  studied  and 
analyzed  his  findings,  we  will 
forward  to  you  a  comprehensive 
Lubrication  Audit  of  your  entire 
plant.  For  further  details  see 
column  at  right. 

Any  recommendations  which 
we  may  make  for  more  scientific 
lubrication  will  be  based  on  our  56 
years'  specialization  in  the  manu' 
facture  and  application  of  lubricat' 
ing  oils.  Our  service 
covers  the  world.     An 


/CN  -^^        "^  -  • 


mquiry  to   our  nearest 

Tx  •         .u  .  ^u   '«'-^        ---      "*»^vi^   branch  office  will  receive 

Do  you  know  that  the  »>—  — ^— '        ^^        -i    ■»% 
Vacuum    Oil    Com- ^  j^,-*"||' -^.XU/    >^0  prompt  response. 
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Lubricating  Oils 

/I  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


THE 

Lubrication  Audit 

EXPLAINED  STEP  BY  STEP 
(In  Condensed  Outline) 

INSPECTION:  A  thoroughly 
experienced  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
representative  in  co-operation  with 
your  plant  engineer  or  superinten- 
dent makes  a  careful  survey  and 
record  of  your  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  operating  conditions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS:    We 

later  specify,  in  a  written  report, 
the  correct  oil  and  correct  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  each 
engine  and  machine. 

This  report  is  based  on:  — 

(1)  The  inspection  of  the  machines 
in  your  plant. 

(2)  Your  operating  conditions. 

(3)  Our  56  years  of  lubricating 
experience  with  all  types  of 
mechanical  equipment  under 
all  kinds  of  operating  conditions 
throughout  the  world. 

(4)  Our  outstanding  experience  m 
manufacturing  oils  for  every 
lubricating  need. 

CHECKING:  If,  following  our 
recommendations  in  this  audit,  you 
install  our  oils,  periodical  calls  wLll 
be  made  to  check  up  the  continu- 
ance of  the  desired  results. 

For  the  above  free  service 
address  our  nearest  branch  office. 

Domestic  Branches: 


New  York 

{Main  Office) 

Boston 

PbTladelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Albany 


ChicaEO 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Minneapolis 

Des  Moines 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Dallas 


VACTJUIVI     OIL     C  ONI  PANY 
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Coat  Collars  and  Dandruff 


IF   DANDRUFF   has    a   way   of   becoming    dis- 
agreeably familiar  with  coat  collars,  we  can  tell 
you  a  way  to  check  this  unpleasant  familiarity. 

Yes — Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Dandruff  has  a  particular  aversion  to  this  well- 
known  pine  tar  preparation. 

Doctors  have  long  recognized  that  pine  tar  has  a 
beneficial  tonic  effect  on  the  health  and  appearance 
of  the  hair.  Pine  tar  is  combined  in  Packer's  with 
glvcerine  and  cocoanut  oil  in  just  the  right  propor- 
tions to  give  the  best  results. 

If  troubled  with  dandruff,  buy  Packer's  today  and 
tonight  spend  ten  minutes  this  way:  Wet  the  hair 
with  warm  water;  develop  a  lather  in  the  hands  and 
rub  into  the  scalp  gently  but  thoroughly  for  five 
minutes.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  warm  water.  Repeat 
the  lathering  and  rinsing.     Then  dry. 

This  simple  treatment  spells  discouragement  to 
dandruff  and  if  persisted  in  offers  freedom  from  a 
most  distressing  scalp  condition. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept.  84-K,  120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York.  City 

Canaduin  ff'hoUsaU  Distributers:  Lymans,  Limited,  Montreal 
The  Lyman  Bros.  Ac  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Special  Sample  Offer : 

Send  25c  for  all  Three  samples  or 
10c  for  any  One^of  them 

A  generous  sample  of  these  three  for  zjc  :  Picker't 
T»r  So»p,  Packer's  Shampoo,  Packer's  >.  harm 
(which  <iuickiy  relieves  chapped  hands  and  lips  and 
other  rough  conditions  of  the  skin  .  loc  for  any 
one  sample.  At  any  time  we  will  gladly  send  fr«e  a 
copy  of  our  Manual  "How  to  Care  for  the  Hair 
and  SraJp." 
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men  common  to  all  of  the  twehx-  outstand- 
ing Jews  of  America.  Indeed,  without  this 
distinctively  Je-nnsh  trait,  they  might  be 
outstanding  men,  but  certainly  not  out- 
standing Jews. 

Not  all  the  readers  of  the  magazine 
agreed  with  this  basis  of  choice.  Rabbi 
]Morris  Silverman,  in  a  sermon  delivered  to 
his  congregation,  Temple  Israel  of  Wash- 
ington Heights,  is  reported  to  haAe  said: 

"From  the  answers  that  are  pouring  in 
,  we  see  the  great  necessity  for  differen- 
tiating between  the  twelve  greatest  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  bom  Jews,  and  the  twelve 
greatest  Jews  who  are  Americans. 

"Many  of  the  contestants  who  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  votes  may  be  'great' 
in  the  fields  of  politics,  science,  labor, 
music  and  drama,  but  are  they  great  Jcwsf 
Are  they  afliliated  A\'ith  or  active  in  a 
Congregation  or  any  Jewish  movement? 
Are  they  promoting  Je'wish  Educational 
Centers,' Talmud  Torahs,  Y.  :M.  H.  A.'s? 

"Are  they  Jews  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  Jewish  education,  Jewish 
ideals?  Or  are  they  Americans  who  were 
bom  Jews,  and  who,  tho  hiding  their 
Jewish  identities  in  cold  indifference,  have 
contributed  their  share  as  Americans  to  the 
American  people? 

"To  be  a  'great'  Jew,  one  must  first 
of  all  be  a  'good'  Jew.  ^lere  accident  of 
birth  is  not  sufficient  to  label  one  a  'good' 
Jew  any  more  than  a  man  born  in  America 
is  ipso  facto  a  'good'  American." 

This  brings  up  another  phase  of  an  issue 
which  may  haAe  profound  effects  on  the 
attitude  of  Jews  toward  America.  We 
shall  see  in  a  moment  how  it  is  being  met  by 
other  prominent  members  of  the  race. 
First,  howeA^er,  let  us  Ust  the  names  of 
thirtj'-nine  other  Jews  Avho  in  the  balloting 
followed  the  tweh-e  already  mentioned. 
Their  names  deserA'e  just  as  careful  scrutiny ' 
and  anahsis: 

Samuel  Gomprrs,  President  American 
Federation  of  I>abor. 

Simon  Wolf,  Former  U.  S.  ^Minister  to 
Egypt. 

Walter  Damrosch,  Composer  and  Organizer, 
XeAv  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Judah  L.  Magnes.  Rabbi,  formerly  of 
Temple   Emanu-El. 

Prof.  Albert  A.  ^Michelson,  one  of  the 
world's    greatest    astronomers. 

Adolph  LeAvisohn,  Benefactor  Columbia 
School  of  Mines  and  donor  LeAvisohn 
Stadium  of  College  of  City  of  Xcav  York. 

Otto  A.  Rosalsky,  Judge  New  York  Court 
General  Sessions. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Chairman  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  meml)er  Supreme 
Economic  Council  at  Peace  Treaty. 

Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  Dirc'Ctor  Laboratories 
of  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  world-famous  bacteriologist 
and  pathologist. 

Morris  Hillquit,  Chairman  National  Com- 
mittee Socialist  Party. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Professor  Political  and 
Social  Ethics,  Columbia,  and  celebrated 
lecturer. 

Otto  H.  Kahn.  Chairman  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  and  Aice-president  Na- 
tional Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Paul  M.  Warburg,  Former  member  Federal 
ReserAe  Board. 
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Abram  I.  Elkus,  Judge  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  former  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
and  Commissioner  L(>as:u(^  of  Nations. 

Abraham  S.  Schomer,  Yiddish  playwright. 

David  Warfield,  reno\\  n(>d  character  actor. 

Dr.  C.>rus  Adler,  Former  (^urator  Historic 
Archeology  and  Historic  Religions,  U.  S 
National  Museum,  and  prominent  writer 
on  Oriental  philology, 

Louis  Untermeyer,  a  manufacturing  jew- 
eler who  luis  written  fourteen  hooks  of 
poetry  since  1910,  and  is  a  lecturer  on 
poetry  at  Yale,  Princeton,  etc. 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  founder  and  head  of  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  Y'ork,  and 
of  the  Henry  Street  Nursing  Ser\ice. 

Josef  Rosenblatt,  Cantor,  famous  singer 
who  has  recently  declined  forreligiousrea- 
sons  another  offer  to  enter  drand  Opera. 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  (^hairnum  Anun-ican 
Shipping  Board. 

Jacques  Loeb,  universitv  professor  uow 
head  of  Dia  ision  ot  General  Physiology-, 
Rockefeller  Institute. 

Leopold  Axier,  violinist  and  composer,  tli(> 
famous  teacher  of  ]Mischa  Elnnin,  Zim- 
balist,  Heifetz,  Parlow,  etc. 

Rabbi  Meyer  Berlin. 

Mischa  Elman,  the  famous  violinist. 

r.ustave  Hartman,  judge  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  General  Sessions. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
and  representative  there  of  all  the  Allies 
during  the  early  part  of  the  World  War 

Isaac  Siegel,  Representative  in  Congress 
since  1915. 

Joseph  Silverman,  Ral)bi  Temple  Emanu- 
El,  since  1888;  Aace-president  Inter- 
national Peace  Forum. 

Jacob  P.  Adler,  well-known  Yiddisli  actor. 

Abraham  Cahan,  editor-in-chief  Jewish 
Daihj  Forward;  contributor  to  leading 
American  magazines. 

Sidney  Hillman,  head  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers. 

Irving  Lehman,  Justice  of  New  York 
Supreme  Court. 

Meyer  London,  Representatix  (» in  Congress 
since  1915. 

Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  secretary  since  1915 
of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
author  on  educational  subjects. 

Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Rabbi. 

Nathan  Krass,  Rabbi. 

Julius  Kahn,  chairman  Committee  of 
Military  Affairs  in  Congress  throughout 
the  war — and 

Benny  Leonard,  the  ligh  t- weight  champion. 

It  must  be  remembered,  point  out  various 
papers,  that  a  somewhat  heavy  proportion 
of  the  Jews  who  voted  for  this  Ust  live  in 
the  vicinty  of  New  Y^ork  The  list  might 
be  made,  they  feel,  more  representative  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  it  may  perhaps 
reflect  the  estimate  of  Jews  in  general  of 
their  ideas  of  human  greatness. 

With  this  in  mind  whom  Iuia  e  they 
chosen? 

Judges  and  leaders  of  the  V)ar 7 

Rabbis 6 

Public  servants  and  members  of  Congress  5 

Philanthropists 5 

Scientists  and  physicians 5 

Ambassadors  and  Cabinet  officials 4 

Composers  and  musicians 4 

Authors,  editors  and  publishers 3 

Educators  and  social  servants 3 

Playwrights  and  actors 3 

Labor  leaders  and  agitators 3 

Bankers 1 

Prize-fighters 1 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
two  mei-chants  and  four  bankers  voted  for, 


Five  New  Ways 

To  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth — all  late  discoveries 


Dental  science  has  been  seeking  ways 
to  better  tooth  protection. 

All  old  methods  proved  inadequate. 
Tooth  troubles  were  constantly  increasing. 
Very  few  escaped  them.  Beautiful  teeth 
were  seen  less  often  than  now. 

Dental  research  found  the  causes,  tnen 
evolved  five  new  ways  to  correct  them 

The  chief  enemy 

The  chief  tooth  enemy  was  found  to  be 
film — that  viscous  film  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 

Food  stams,  etc.,  discolor  it.  Then 
it  forms  dingy  coats.  Tartar  is  based  on 
film.  Most  teeth  are  thus  clouded  more 
or  less. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acids.  It  holds  the 
acids  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay.  Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Much  left  intact 

Old  ways  of  brushing  left  much  of  that 
film  intact,  to  cloud  the  teeth  and  night 
and  day  threaten  serious  damage. 

Two  ways  were  found  to  fight  that 
fihn.  One  acts  to  curdle  film,  one  to 
remove  it,  and  without  any  harmful 
scouring.  Able  authorities  proved  those 
methods  effective.     They  were  embodied 


in  a  tooth  paste  called  Pepsodent,  and 
dentists  the  world  over  began  to  urge 
its  use 

Other  essentials 

Other  effects  were  found  necessary, 
and  ways  were  discovered  to  bring  them. 
All  are  now  embodied  in  Pepsodent. 

Pepsodent  stimulates  the  salivary  flow — 
Nature's  great  tooth-protector. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth  acids, 
the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  on  teeth  which  may  otherwise 
ferment  and  form  acids. 

It  polishes  the  teeth  so  film  less  easily 
adheres. 

Prettier  teeth  came  to  millions 

One  result  is  prettier  teeth.  You  see 
them  everywhere — teeth  you  envy,  maybe. 
But  that  is  only  a  sign  of  cleaner,  safer 
teeth.  Film-coats,  acids  and  deposits 
are  effectively  combated. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats 
disappear 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free    "^ 

ffDSAci£n.t 

The  New -Day  Dentifrice 

Now    advised    by    leading    dentists 
the  world  over.     All  druggists  supply 
the  large  tubes 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  450,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  111, 
Mail    10  Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent    to 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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In  the  ertniiig,  Shur-on  rim- 
less eye-glasses,  ichUe  gold 
mounted,  lend  dignity  and  re- 
finement.      Ask   for    style    575. 


Shelliex    Shui-on    rimmed    eye- 
glasses   hormonize    with     clean- 
cut   business   or  professional  at- 
tire.     Ask  for  style   011,6. 


J   for plau  and  work  and  dress 

When  a  man  revels  in  his  favorite  sport,  he  finds 
All-Shelltex  Shur-on  spectacles  entirely  in  spirit  with 
the  occasion — they  are  so  comfortable  and  secure. 
But  they  are  not  correct  for  business  or  professional 
wear.  Then  Shelltex  Shur-on  rimmed  eye-glasses  lend 
desirable  poise  and  distinction,  harmonizing  perfectly 
with  his  clean-cut  attire.  And  at  theatre  or  dinner 
party  he  looks  his  best  in  Shur-on  rimless  eye-glasses, 
white  gold  mounted,  which  are  the  last  word  in  dignity 
and  refinement. 

Appropriate  Shur-on  glasses  will  add  much  to  the 
trim  appearance  of  your  apparel.  Ask.  your  optical 
specialist  to  fit  you  with  the  proper  Shur-ons.  Make 
certain  of  style  correctness. 

SHUR-ON  OPTICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EstahVished  1S64 


In  every  style — to  match 
each  costume,  suit  each  face 
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five  are  more  widely  known  as  pliilantJiro- 
pists,  and  are  so  listed.  With  this  pro\-iso 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  widely  discust 
ability  of  Jews  in  a  mercantile  and  financial 
way  seems  here  to  have  received  practically 
no  recognition  from  their  own  people.  The 
honors  go  to  judges,  scientists,  phj-sicians. 
scholars,  writers,  rabbis,  musicians,  diplo- 
mats and  distinguished  pubUc  servants 
generally,  social  educators,  labor  leaders — 
and  one  Aery  sportsmanlike  fighter.  Are 
those  the  directions  along  which  Jewish 
ambition  hes?  Is  this  the  result  of  trans- 
planting the  race  to  America,  or  is  it  a 
fundamental  characteristic,  not  previously 
given  due  credit  by  non-Jews? 

"When  Jew  and  Xon-.Jew  ^leet"  is  the 
title  of  a  leading  article  and,  in  fact  the 
subject  matter  of  practically  the  entire 
number  for  September  22  of  The  American 
Hebrew.  Under  this  topic  it  asks  some  very 
searching  questions,  and  gets  some  very 
frank  answers  from  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  men  and  women.  Here 
are  their  questions: 

What  happens  Avhen  .Jews  and  non-.Jews 
meet  during  the  course  of  America's  day's 
work? 

And  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  just 
what  happens  to  America  when  Jews  and 
Jews  do  not  meet? 

These  questions  are  in  the  minds  and  on 
the  lips  of  numerous  Americans,  Jews  and 
non-Jews,  as  we  enter  upon  the  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-third  year  of 
the  Jewish  calendar. 

Is  it  true  that  a  strong  race  feeling  is 
rapidlv  developing  in  America  against  the 
Jew? 

Dr.  Lowell  is  of  the  opinion  that  Jews  in 
large  numbers  constitute  a  problem  that 
confronts  not  only  the  universities,  but  the 
country  at  lai^e. 

Is  this  opinion  correct,  applied  outside  of 
the  university — in  and  out  of  the  market- 
place, in  the  professions  and  arts,  in  the 
homes  and  in  places  of  social  intercourse? 

And,  if  correct,  in  whom  lies  the  fault — 
in  the  Jews,  or  in  non-Jews,  or  in  both? 

Above  all,  then,  let  us  have  a  free  and 
frank  discussion  of  the  siibject. 

There  was  a  medieA'al  day  when  free  and 
frank  discussion  between  Jew  and  non-Jew 
always  ended  with  the  Jews  being  burned 
at  the  stake.  Medievalism  and  American- 
ism, however,  are  antipodal. 

We  know  that  certain  contacts  between 
Jew  and  non-Jew  create  feeling  against  the 
Jew,  camouflage  this  feeling  as  one  may. 
But  we  know  also  that  certain  other  con- 
tacts create  the  feeling  of  reciprocal  respect 
and  mutual  undorst'anding. 

The  real  question  lies  in  this:  Shall  the 
racial  hatreds  and  animosities  of  the  Old 
World  be  introduced  and  fostered  in  the 
New  Worid? 

We  have  faith  in  the  triumph  of  the  great 
experiment  in  self-goAernment  and  freedom 
on  trial  in  America. 

We  believe  that  the  recrudescence  of 
Old  World  racial  feeling  can  not  long  sur- 
vive in  the  American  atmosphere. 

Only  let  the  truth  be  told  and  let  us  not 
fear  it. 

With  this  encouragement  the  case  was 
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stated  as  follows  by  the  late  Colonel  Harris 
Weinstock,  a  distinguished  Jewish  mer- 
chant of  California  Avho  was  a  Labor  Com- 
missioner and  a  member  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  as  well  as  prominent 
in  banking  and  National  Guard  circles  in 
that  State: 

Under  the  title  of  "When  Jew  and  non- 
Jew  Meet"  the  question  is  asked:  "What 
is  the  reaction  upon  Jew  and  non-Jew  re- 
sulting from  baiTiers  raised  against  Jews 
in  homes  and  social  clubs,  in  summering 
places  and  on  golf  courses?" 

If  then  you  ask,  "Will  contact  when  Jew 
and  non-Jew  meet  accentuate  or  allay 
prejudice?"  my  answer  is,  "Show  me  the 
Jew  and  show  me  the  non-Jew  and  then  I 
will  tell  you." 

When  the  non-Jew  who,  in  general,  has 
been  prejudiced  against  Jews  meets  a 
cultivated,  well-bred,  high-minded  Jew, 
his  prejudices  against  Jews  are  likely  to  be 
modified.  Should  he,  however,  be  brought 
in  contact  with  a  coarse,  ill-bred  unscrupu- 
lous Jew,  such  Jew  is  likely  to  confirm  his 
prejudices,  and  his  anti-Jewish  feelings  will 
to  him  seem  justified. 

The  student  of  the  problem  realizes  that 
the  bases  for  anti-Jewish  prejudices  are 
manifold.  They  include  religious,  racial, 
social  and  economic  causes.  He  also 
realizes  that  the  Jew  is  not  the  only  victim 
of  these  prejudices. 

Nor  can  the  Jew  come  into  court  with 
clean  hands  in  the  matter  of  having  pre- 
judices. He  must  plead  guilty  to  having 
his  fullest  share  of  them  himself.  The  days 
are  not  long  gone  by  when  in  this  country, 
the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Jew,  who  re- 
garded himself  as  a  member  of  Jewish 
aristocracy,  looked  with  contempt  on  his 
German  coreligionist.  The  German  Jew  in 
America  and  his  descendants  look  with 
scorn  upon  the  Russian  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try, whom  they  designate  by  the  con- 
temptuous term  of  "kike." 

Colonel  Weinstock  analyzes  this  pre- 
judice as  modern  developments  have 
affected  it,  and  concludes  that  nowadays, 
"the  feehng  against  the  Jew  is  racial  rather 
than  religious." 

This  brings  him  to  a  very  frank  discussion 
of  certain  characteristics  of  Jews  which 
have  been  called  racial. 

In  the  matter  of  breeding,  we  must  of 
course  admit  that  culture  and  social  graces 
are  qualities  of  very  slow  growth.  Some 
one  said  it  takes  generations  to  breed  a 
gentleman. 

The  Jews  are  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  peoples  are  often  judged  by  the  worst 
rather  than  by  the  best  among  them. 
Many  Jews  for  centuries  were  the  helpless 
victims  of  non-JeAvish  oppressors,  who  en- 
deavored to  kill  their  best  and  highest 
Jewish  attributes.  Those  Jews  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the 
lands  of  persecution  and  to  find  a  haven  in 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  countries,  as 
a  rule,  are  making  the  best  possible  use  of 
their  opportunities. 

The  Jew  in  America  is  destined  to  go  on 
making  himself  one  of  the  most  valuable 
factors  in  the  body  politic.  Less  and  less 
will  he  need  defense  and  more  and  more  will 
it  be  possible  to  say  of  him  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said  of  the  Jew  in  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  White  House  on  June  15, 
1905,  in  which,  among  other  things  he  said : 

"One  of  the  most  touching  poems  of  our 
own  gteat  poet  Longfellow  is  that  on  the 


The  Luxury  Cruise 

Next  Winter 

Mauretania 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Ship  of  the  Atlantic 

to  the  Mediterranean 

The  Enchanted  Sea  of  History  and  Romance 

From  New  York  February  10th,  1923 

All  that  can  be  said  of  luxury  in  travel  on  sea  combined 
with  speed  and  perfect  ship  management  is  expressed  in  that 
magical  word  MAURETANIA. 

And  as  for  the  MEDITERRANEAN— no  single  word  is  so 
full  of  meaning,  so  storied,  so  pictured,  so  compelling  to  the 
imagination.  Blue  skies,  blue  waters,  sunny  and  fascinating. 
The  most  wonderful  of  all  cruising  waters  and  shores  in 
the  world. 

Together  these  two  words,MAURETANIA'MEDITERRANEAN, 
picture  an  ideal — a  dream  made  real,  under  the  experienced 
travel  management  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Depart- 
ment in  full  cooperation  with  the  Cunard  Line — with  all 
this  means  in  Ship  Management,  Service  and  Cuisine. 

$950  up,  according  to  stateroom,  including  inland  excursions  from 
all  ports  of  call — Madeira — Gibraltar — Algiers — Monte  Carlo — Italy, 
Rome,  Naples — the  Dardanelles — Constantinople — Greece,  Athens, 
Eleusis,  Marathon — Palestine,  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth, 
Tiberias,  Damascus — Egypt,  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  up  the  Nile  to 
Luxor,  Karnak,  Thebes,  Assuan  and  the  First  Cataract. 

In  diverting  the  Mauretania  from  its  regular  ports  for  this  Cruise,  the 
Cunard  Line  departs  from  the  traditional  policy  to  make  a  notable 
and  unique  epoch  in  Cruising  history. 

For  full  information,  details,  itinerary,  etc.,  call 
at  any  American  Express  office  or  write  direct  to 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 
65  Broadway,  New^  York,  N.  Y. 


ALSO: 

The  Pacific  Liner  "Ebro" 

to  SOUTH  AMERICA 

68  days  across  and  below  the  Equator 

From  New  York  January  24,  1923 

Visiting  the  most  interesting  ports  including  Robinson 
Crusoe's  Island — across  the  Andes  Mountains.  8  days 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Br-izilian  Centennial  Exposition). 
$1890  and  up.  Also  several  special  tours  to  the  BraziUan 
Exposition  up  to  February  1 7. 

Wherever  you  travel  always  carry 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
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How  can    ' 
your  home  be 

HEALTHFUL 

without 
Riimmi£fA]^ter? 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Install  This  Private 

Pumping  Station 

In  Your  Home 


Carn"ing  heavy  pails  of  ^vatcr  day 
after  day  is  as  injurious  to  a  woman's 
healtli  as  breathing  impure  air  or  eatinvr 
bad  food.  Doing  things  ever}'  day  tlic 
hard,  inconvenient  way  has  taken  the 
joy  from  thousands  of  lives. 

Health  in  the  home  demands  sanitary 
conditions  and  modern  comforts.  .\nd 
one  important  feature  is  running  u-attr, 
under  pressure.  \\  hen  you  have  running 
water  you  have  a  modem  sink.  Water, 
hoi  or  cold,  or  hard  or  soft,  is  alwaj-s 
available. 

No  More  Pumping 

You  simply  turn  the  faucet.  You  have 
a  modern  bathroom  in  the  house.  You 
have  running  water  in  the  basement,  in 
the  garage  or  barn.  You  have  water 
vnder  pressure  for  sprinkling  lawn,  flow- 
ers, garden  truck,  and  for  fire  proicc;iion. 
These  things  are  necessary  to  heahliful 
and  happy  surroundings. 

Whether  your  house  is  a  summer  place  on  the 
lake,  a  suburban  home  or  on  a  farm,  you  can 
have  these  health  prDmoting  conveniences  by 
installing  this  home  pumping  station  on  your 
premises. 

It's  Mitomatic 

FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLANT 

Operates  from  any  electric  light  socket  or  humc 
lighting  plant  circuit.  Pumps  water  from  cistern, 
shallow  well,  spring 'ir  lake.  «7iJ(T/)r<'.5.«Kr<,  Noise-  - 
less  and  automatic.  .No  switch  to  turn.  No  ad- 
justments to  make.  Has  galvanized  steel  tank. 
This  is  the  only  water  plant  with  the  famous 
Fairbanks- Morse  Pump, 

Capacity  200  Gallons  per  Hour 

Now  selling  at  a  low  price.  Costs  only  a  few 
cents  a  week  to  operate.  Don't  accept  a  substi- 
tute. If  you  do  not  know  our  local  dealer  write 
us  for  complete  information  and  literature. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd.,  Montreal 


.Jt'wish  ceineterj'  in  Xe-wiiort,  and  any  one 
who  g:oes  through  any  of  the  old  cemeteries 
of  the  cities  which  preserve  the  records  of 
Colonial  times  will  see  the  name  of  many 
an  American  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  in  war 
and  in  peace  did  his  full  duty  in  the  found- 
ing of  his  nation.  From  the  day  when  the 
.Tews  of  Cliarleston,  of  Philadelphia,  of 
Xew  York,  supported  the  patriot  cause  and 
helped  in  cA'ery  way  not  only  by  mone3'  but 
by  arms,  Washing:ton  and  his  colleagues. 
W'e  have  had  no  struggle,  military  or  ci^il, 
in  wliich  there  have  not  been  citizens  of  the 
Jewish  faith  who  played  an  important  part. 

As  Jews  and  as  human  beings  we  may 
as  well  reconcile  onrselves  to  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  there  shall  remain  in  the  world 
different  races,  different  creeds,  different 
degrees  of  culture  and  education  and  differ- 
ent economic  conditions,  so  long  will  there 
continue  to  be  prejudice,  hatred  and  ill- 
will. 

We  must  realize  that  in  those  among  otir 
])eople  w ho  Awn-  denied  early  adAantages, 
Avho  for  centuries  were  Aictims  of  cruel 
jjersecutions  and  who  were  thus  robl)ed  of 
every  cultural  opportunity,  the  process  of 
ciUttiral  fitness,  at  best,  must  be  slow. 
The  danger  lies  in  impatience  or  in  an 
overestimate  of  one's  fitness.  The  desire 
for  speedj'  ivcognition  mux  ])rompt  some 
to  piu-sue  an  aggressiAe  policy  likely  to 
prove  harmful  and  to  defeat  its  purpose. 

The  quality  alwjve  all  other  qualities  to 
l>e  cidtiA'ated  l)y  the  Jews  is  modesty  and 
the  spirit  of  reserve.  It  is  far  better  that 
the  JeAV  shall  be  sought  out  for  his  Airtues 
and  for  his  desirable  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  than  that  he  shall  endeavor  to  force 
himself  tipon  others  before,  in  the  judgment 
of  such  others,  he  has  become  qualified. 

Contact,  as  a  rule,  is  the  best  if  not  the 
only  remedy  for  prejudice.  Let  those  of  us 
Avlio  are  Jews  therefore  keep  on  striA-ing 
to  make  oursehes  fit  for  such  contact,  and 
to  that  degree  lessen,  so  far  as  lies  in  our 
poAver,  the  cAils  of  prejudice  of  Jcav  against 
JeAv,  of  JeAv  against  non-JeAv,  of  non-Jew 
against  JeAv,  and  of  man  against  man. 

Ou  the  question  of  contact  it  seems 
jjroper  at  this  point  to  quote  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  the  widely  known  liumorous 
essajist  and  column  conductor  of  the 
XeAV  York  World.  Avho  from  a  somewhat 
different  angle  reflects  the  same  idea,  as 
f  olloAvs : 

One  of  the  troubles,  I  think,  is  pigeon- 
holing the  JeAv;  a  thing  done  almost  as 
much  by  JeAvs  as  by  Christians.  There  are 
as  many  kinds  of  .JeAv  as  of  Christian,  but 
the  Christian  Avith  anti-Semitism  that  he 
sometimes  confesses  to  having,  but  usually 
denies  the  ]K)ssession  of,  thinks  there  is 
only  one  kind — the  kind  he  Avants  nothing 
to  do  Avith.  And  the  JeAV  Avho  is  so  pro- 
Semitic  that  he  thinks  that  Jcavs  Avho  haAe 
achieved  distinction  ha\'e  done  it  because 
they  Avere  JeAVs  and  oidy  because — that 
JeAV  thinks  there  is  only  one  kind  of  JeAv; 
the  unduly  gifted,  opprest,  and  fair-minded 

Jv^V. 

Probably  it  started  in  the  old  da.AS  when 
somebody,  just  drunk  enough  to  be  con- 
fidential, took  a  friend  of  his  aside,  and 
.«aid.  'Do  you  knoAV,  some  of  my  best 
friends   are    Druids?" 

In  an  article  entitled  "\Mien  Jews  and 
non-Jews  Do  Not  .Meet,"  Isaac  Landman 


goes  into  the  same  matter  somewhat  more 
concretel}'.     Sajs  he: 

Jews  and  non-Jews  do  meet,  of  course. 

The  JcAvs  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  social 
fabric  that  makes  our  great  American 
citizenry  as  any  other  racial  element.  But 
JeAvs  and  non-JcAvs  meet  under  conditions 
and  under  restraints  that  at  the  present 
time  seem  to  increase  rather  than  to  di- 
minish Avhat  President  Lowell  has  described 
as  "race  feeling." 

They  meet  in  business,  for  instance. 
They  display  to  each  other  the  meaner 
side  of  commercial  acumen,  of  selfish 
interest.  Btit  when  the  trading  is  concluded 
for  the  day,  they  rarely  meet.  In  the  homes, 
where  the  men  are  human,  in  city  clubs, 
Avhere  they  are  si><)rtsmen,  thej'  rarely 
or  neAer  meet.  In  the  homes  and  at  the 
clubs,  Avith  Aery  rare  exceptions,  Jews  meet 
JcAvs;  Gentiles  meet  Gentiles.  Each  group 
segregates  itself — and  there  jou  are. 

This  discussion  receiAed  its  impetus  from 
HarAard.  Let  us,  then,  take  up  the  college 
for  a  moment.  Here  we  hear  about  the 
eternal  fraternity  question.  Fraternities  are 
social  gnjups.  .Jcav  and  non-.Jew,  Avith  a 
feAV  exceptions  that  ])roA'e  the  rule,  haAe 
not  associated  socially  for  twenty  centuries. 
How  can  they  begin  to  do  so  uoav,  when 
practically  none  of  the  muses  that  create 
the  social  barriers  betAseen  them  has  been 
remoA'edl'  Neither  JeAv  nor  non-Jew  in 
America  has  made  a  serious  attempt  to  do 
so. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  Avhy  shoiUd  .leAvs 
want  to  get  into  college  fraternities?  If 
you  are  not  Avanted,  you  should  not  covet. 
That's  our  oAvn  commandment;  and  if  Ave 
break  it  socially,  A\e  deserAe  the  reproof 
and  the  pain. 

In  the  college,  as  in  the  social  clubs,  as^tn 
the  country  clubs,  the  Gentiles  segregate 
themsehes,  and  the  Jews  segregate  them- 
sehes.     They  do  not  meet. 

I  Avas  discussing  the  subject  Avith  a  liberal- 
minded  Christian,  some  time  after  the 
famous  HarA  ard  proposal  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  Je\vi.-;h  students. 

He  felt  that  the  Jew  Avould  continue  to 
be  a  problem  in  cAery  country  until  he 
takes  off  the  ban  on  intermarriage.  The 
gentleman  had,  hoAvcAcr,  neAer  giAen  a 
thought  to  the  proposition  that  the  ban  on 
intermarriage  is  just  as  seA'cre  on  the  part 
of  the  Cliristian  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  the 
JeAV. 

If  this  be  a  fact — and  it  is  a  fact — then 
Avhy  shoidd  Jews  seek  entrance  into  social 
clubs  composed  of  Christians,  or  ex- 
clusiAe  summer  hotels  wliich  axe  tem- 
porary social  clubs;  and  Avhy  do  thej'  be- 
come sensitiA'e  about  it  Avhen  they  are 
not  admitted? 

On  Long  Island  Sound  there  is  a  splendid 
jachting  club.  Near  by  a  Jewish  family  has 
a  summer  home.  The  young  man  in  this 
family,  a  fine,  American-bred  college, 
cidtured  felloAV,  has  a  yacht  Avhich  he 
manipulates  quite  e.xpertly.  ^Members  of 
the  Aacht  club  had  noticed  his  .sailing. 
They  made  it  their  business  to  nuM-t  him, 
and  the  folloAving  summer  iuA-ited  him  to 
join  the  club.  The  young  man  declined. 
When  I  asked  him  Avhy,  he  stated  plainly: 
"The  yacht  club  is  a  .social  institution  for 
certain  people  of  a  certain  group.  I  do  not 
belong  to  that  group  socially.  While  T 
might  have  been  thorougldy  Avelcomed, 
there  probably  would  haA'e  been  some 
restraints  Avheii  they  had  learned  that  I 
was  a  Jew."  Nevertheless,  iie  took  part  in 
their  races,  and  oi?  and  on  accepted  their 
hospitality  and  returned  it. 

Most  JeAvs,  hoAve\er,  are  not  like  this 
man.    EA'ery  one  hates  to  be  discriminated 
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Are  you  invited 
to  card  parties? 


THE  ability  to  play  Auction  Bridge,  or  any  other  pop- 
ular game,  means  not  only  frequent  afternoons  and 
evenings  of  pleasant  diversion,  but  also  the  opportunity 
for  continually  widening  your  circle  of  friends.  The  com- 
paratively few  people  who  have  not  begun  to 

Play  cards  for  recreation 

probably  do  not  realize  what  they  are  missing.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  explain  why  they  do  not  play  at  home 
every  night  until  they  become  so  proficient  that  they 
are  welcome  at  any  party,  and  able  to  attract  to  their 
own  homes  the  most  congenial  acquaintances. 


For  Auction  Bridge  Players 

New  Two-Pack  Cases 

of  Congress  Cards 

Two  packs.  Whist  (narrow)  size,  of 
contrasting  back  designs  in  one  tel- 
escope case.  Convenient  for  travel- 
ing. Perfect  for  Auction  Bridge  par- 
ties. Ideal  gifts.  Cards  are  regular 
Congress  full  color  picture,  decora- 
tive, or  initial  backs,  gold  edges. 
Cases  stamped  in  gold.  Three  styles 
of  case  as  shown.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you  we  will  mail  cards  post- 
paid. $1.70  for  each  two-pack  case. 
Specify  case  desired,  .-\,  B,  or  C. 

Send  for  these  books 

The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games 

—  300  games.  250  pages.  Answers 
every  question  —  20  cents. 
How  to  Play  Auction  Bridge  — 
Teaches  all  the  fundamental  points 
of  the  game  —  10  cents. 
Six  Popular  Card  Games— Rules 
of  Auction,  Cribbage,  Five  Hundred, 
Pitch,  Pinochle,  Solitaire  —  6  cents. 

How  to  Entertain  with  Cards  — 

Everything  frominvitationsto  prizes 
and  menus  — 6  cents. 
Fortune  Telling  with  Playing 
Cards  —  Complete  directions  for 
telling  fortunes  with  a  regular  pack 
of  cards  —  6  cents. 
Card  Tricks  for  the  Amateur 
Magician — Tricks  that  can  be  done 
witha  regular  packof  cards — 6  cents. 
Card  Stunts  for  Kiddies— How  to 
use  old  playing  cards  as  so  many 
pieces  of  cardboard  for  kindergarten 
pastimes  —  6  cents. 

AH  7  books  postpaid,  50c 


The  United  States 
Playing   Card   Co. 


Department  B-2 
Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


BICYCLE 

PLAYING  CARDS 


(and  Congress  Playing  Cards) 


The  United  States  Playing  Card  Co. 
Depi.  B-2,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Send  me  postpaid  the  books  which 
I  have  underlined. 

Official  Rules  20c.    Card  Stunts  6c. 
Card  Tricks  6c.     Fortune  Telling  6c. 
Entertaining  with  Cards  6c. 
Auction  Bridge  Lessons  10c. 

6  Popular  Games  6c. 
All  seven  books  for  50c. 

.\lso  send two-pack  cases  Con- 
gress Cards,  Whist  size,  case  style 
$1.70  per  case. 


Name- 


Address.. 

City 

State 
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Stamina,  Inbred. 

The  remarkable  strength  and  endurance 
of  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  cease  to  be 
a  mystery  when  its  ancestry  is  traced. 

In  Sweden  is  mined  the  purest  of  iron 
ore.  Steel  made  from  such  iron  is  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  rope  making  because  of  its 
freedom  from  phosphorus   and  sulphur. 

From  this  excellent  steel  only  is  drawn  the  wire  tor 
that  rope  which  we  consider  good  enough  to  have 
one  strand  painted  yellozv. 

In  writing  requisitions  for  wire  rope  you  will  he  cer- 
tain of  economical  operation  if  )ou  specify  'Yellow 
Strand." 


For  Safety,  carry  a 
Busline  Autowline  in 
your  car  and  secure 
your  spare  tires  with 
Powersteel  Autow 
lock.  Both  are  made 
of  Yellow  Strand. 


This  company  also  makes  all  standard  grades  of  wire 
rope  for  all  purposes.  Into  all  goes  a  rope  making 
experience  dating  back  to  the  e.irl\-  seventies. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 

BriDchei:   New  York  and  SeaKle  Fictoriet:  St.  Louii  and  Setitic 


%llow  Strand 

WIRE  ROPE 


against,  especially  when  he  knows  that  in 
culture  and  education  he  is  equal  to  the  next 
man. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  ever- 
present  problem  of  the  Jew  who,  through 
intense  labor  and  great  sacrifice,  being  blest 
^■ith  business  acumen  which  he  has  in- 
herited from  fifty  generations  of  ancestors 
whose  Christian  neighbors  denied  them  the 
right  to  engage  in  any  other  but  a  com- 
mercial calling,  but  who,  in  America, 
acquires  money  faster  than  he  acquires 
culture.  He  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
problem  by  himself  and  settle  it  by  himself. 
He  ■will  ha%-e  to  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that 
his  money  is  as  good  as  anybodj'  else's 
money  when  he  attempts  to  wedge  him- 
self into  clubs  or  hotels  Avhere  he  is  not 
wanted  and  does  not  fit  in. 

They  tell  me  at  summer  resorts  that 
Jews  are  noisy.  They  talk  a  lot,  and  loudly. 
Only  the  other  day,  at  an  exclusive  summer 
resort  in  Boston,  the  Christian  guests  at  a 
certain  hotel  requested  the  management  to 
expel  a  Jewess  and  her  three  children  be- 
cause she  had  so  manj^  Jewish  \isitors  and 
they  talked  and  laughed  so  loudly.  I,  in 
no  way,  condone  a  loud  Jew.  But  some- 
how he  seems  to  be  a  being  who  knows  how 
to  get  the  joy  out  of  Ufe.  He  xciU  be  happy. 
When  he  becomes  more  cultured,  he 
naturally  becomes  more  restrained  in  the 
use  of  his  voice  for  conversation  or  laughter. 

Qne  thing  is  certain,  both  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  are  the  losers  for  not  meeting  more 
often  under  more  agreeable  circumstances. 
But  the  greatest  loser  is  America.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  would  have  said  of  this  situation 
that  both  Jew  and  non-Jew,  under  the 
circumstances,  are  not  giving  America  a 
square  deal.  Unlike  European  democracies, 
America  is  making  a  remarkable  experi- 
ment of  welding  half  a  hundred  racial  and 
cultural  types  into  the  American  type. 
Every  one  who  is  guilty  of  preventing  the 
cordial  meeting  of  the  different  races  in 
America  is  retarding  the  development  of 
the  American. 

So  far  the  Jews  and  others  whom  we  \\&xq 
quoted,  while  admitting  specific  drawbacks, 
have  held  that  contact  of  the  right  sort  will 
eventually  solve  the  difficulties  which  they 
allege  exist  between  Jew  and  non-Jew. 
;Many  distinguished  Jews,  however,  appear 
to  take  a  definitely  opposing  attitude. 

Israel  Zangwill,  the  eminent  Anglo- 
Jewish  essayist,  in  "A  Few  Reflections," 
in  which  he  asks  if  America  is  forsaking  the 
ideals  of  her  founders,  observes  that  in 
America  "the  weary  cycle  begins  to  fulfil 
itself,  and  the  law  of  interracial  friction  to 
assert  itself."  He  deHvers  the  dictum: 
"Circles  that  do  not  intermarry  should  not 
intermix,"  and  concludes  that  Jewsh 
teaching  must  be  "enlarged  and  reinter- 
preted, so  that  Judaism  becomes  again  a 
living  document." 

This  same  idea  is  reflected  in  what  Mrs. 
Joseph  Wiesenfelt,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods 
has  to  say  on  the  "Task  of  American 
Jewish  Mothers." 

"I  beheve,"  she  says: 

"that  we  are  fjoing  through  a  phase  of  a 
terrible  world  illness.     The  war  has  left 


ill  its  wake  many  problems,  and,  lo  us  as 
Jews  this  one  of  anti-Semitism  is  by  no 
means  the  least.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
time  will  ever  come  when  ])reju(li('e  will 
be  no  more,  l^iit  I  do  beli(>ve  that  as  soon 
as  we  respect  ourselves  and  that  for  which 
we  stand  and  have  stood  for  centuries,  w(> 
will  better  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  our 
neighbors. 

"We  American  Jews  liave,  as  a  wliole, 
never  respect(>d  ours(>lves  enough  or  taken 
our  religion  stn-iously  enough.  JMany  of 
us  are  Kaddish  and  Holy-Day  Jews,  and 
do  not  teach  our  children  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  glorious  history  or  give  them 
as  much  as  a  straw  of  faith  upon  which  to 
lean.  And  yet  we  are  amazed  to  find  that 
in  contact  with  the  Clu-istian  world  we  are 
misunderstood  and  create  prejudice. 

We  mothers  of  American  Jewry  have  a 
great  task  to  perform.  We  must  make  our 
religion  a  part  of  our  daily  lives;  we  must 
respect  it  ourselves,  so  as  to  make  our 
children  and  our  neighbors  respect  it. 

"We  must  know  and  understand  what 
our  prophets  have  taught.  We  must  realize 
that  we  gave  to  the  world  its  religion. 
Fully  realizing  tliis,  we  will  have  attained  a 
dignity  and  self-respect  which  must  be 
reflected  in  those  whom  we  meet.  And 
then,  when  Jew  meets  non-Jew,  it  will  be 
on  a  footing  of  equaUty,  since  both  have 
much  to  give,  both  much  to  learn.  We  will 
not  hve  to  see  the  day  when  prejudice  will 
be  no  more,  but  the  more  consciously 
Jewish  we  are,  the  better  Jews  we  try  to  be, 
the  less  will  that  prejudice  affect  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  those  dearest  to  us — our 
children." 

We  conclude  this  amazingly  frank  dis- 
cussion by  the  Jews  of  the  Jews  with  some 
extracts  from  a  powerful  summing  up  of  the 
situation  from  a  rehgious  standpoint  by 
Rabbi  Abba  H.  Silver,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Christian  and  Jew — will  they  ever  meet? 
If  by  meeting  one  means  assimilation,  I 
would  say  no.  Christianity  is  not  dead, 
nor  is  it  dj^ing. 

Nor  is  Judaism  dead  or  dying. 

Even  tho  assimilation  were  possible  and 
imminent,  it  would  not  be  desirable.  The 
trend  of  life  is  aw^ay  from  uniformity'. 
All  attempts  at  formal  uniformities  have 
proved  futile. 

There  is  room  upon  earth  for  Jew  and 
Christian,  for  Mussulman  and  Buddhist, 
and  there  is  room  in  Heaven  for  all  of  them, 
too. 

The  task  of  civilization  is  not  to  attempt 
to  join  what  God  has  kept  asunder.  The 
whole  task  of  civilization  is  just  this:  to 
unite  all  the  diversified  elements  of  human- 
ity into  voluntary,  cooperative  effort  for 
mutual  benefit. 

When  Christianity  and  Judaism  will 
realize  that  their  source  is  one — to  make 
God's  truth  regnant,  to  make  love  and 
justice  triumphant,  then  they  will  have 
met  completely  and  perfectly. 

When  both  reach  down  through  their 
crusts  of  dogmas  and  theologies  to  the 
fundamental  realities  of  human  life  and 
need,  then  they  Avill  find  the  rich  soil — 
their  common  heritage  and  opportunity. 

For  hundreds  of  years  Europe  was  the 
stamping-ground  of  races  that  swept  over 
I  it,  to  and  fro,  generation  after  generation, 
century  after  century — Mongol  and  Tatar, 
Slav  and  Goth,  Vandal  and  Hun,  and 
they  fused  and  mixed  and  blended.  When 
the  Teuton  speaks  of  the  purity  of  his  race, 
he  is  talking  academic  balderdash.  When 
an  Englishman  cries  "England  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon,"  he  is  crying  for  the  moon. 
-   There  is  no   such   thing.      And  certainly 
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^  Toke    the     ^^  ^ 

unse^  Route' 

*°  California 

Every  mile  a  scene  worth  while 


Open-window 
^pute 


ENJOY  the  wonders  of  the  Golden 
Southwest  by  choosing  the  "Open- 
Window  Route"  to  California.  A  jour- 
ney filled  with  the  irresistible  beauty 
and  romance  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ari- 
zona. You  will  revel  in  its  marvelous 
scenery  and  balmy  climate,  as  well  as 
in  the  luxurious  comfort  of  the  famous 

SUNSET  LIMITED 

New  Orleans  San  Antonio 

El  Paso  Tucson  San  Diego 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

Operated  daily  over  a  mild,  sunny  route  all  the  way. 
Observation  Car,  Through  Dining  Car  and  other  com- 
forts of  modern  travel.  Daily  Through  Tourist  Sleep- 
ing Car  Service  between  'Washington,  D.  C.  and  San 
Francisco.  Convenient  service  for  the  120-mile  detour 
by  automobile  over  the  entire  length  of  the  APACHE 
TRAIL  Highway  between  Globe  and  Phoenix,  passing 
ancient  Cliff  Dwellings,  famous  Copper  Camps,  mag- 
nificent gorges  and  the  gigantic  Roosevelt  Dam. 

Connecting  at  Y'lma  with  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Ry 
for  San  Diego  through  the  Carriso  Gorge. 

For  Information  and  Literature  Address 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    LINES 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Tucson 
Score  Bldg. 


New  Orleans 
Pan-American  Bank  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 
Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 


Houston 
Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 
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TT'S  the  value  his  father  puts  on  him. 
^  Yet  this  little  boy  goes  to  bed  every 
night  in  a  house  unprotected  from  fire! 

A  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  costs  only 
$10,  and  it  protects  thousands  of  little  boys 
and  little  girls  from  fire! 

Imagine  what  a  father's  or  mother's 
conscience  would  say  if  fire  broke  out 
some  night  in  the  home — and  there  was 
no  way  to  get  out — and  no  Pyrene  Fire 
Extinguisher  handy! 

Even  a  little  child  can  use  it. 

Get  a  Pyrene  today! 

Sold  by  hardware  and  electrical 
supply  dealers  and  garages 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
520  Belmont  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
Kansas  City 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


There  is  a  Pyrene  Product  for  Eicrv  Class  of  Fire  Protection  and  Industrial  Safety 


Americans  in  their  wildest  Mayflower- 
romancing:  can  not  claim  racial  unity.  In 
America  you  have  the  supreme  example  of  a 
nation  that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  race.  A  hundred  races  go  to  make  this 
composite  which  we  call  America. 

When  people  live  together  in  one  center 
and  are  united  by  common  needs  and  com- 
mon purposes  and  share  common  i>olitical 
fortunes  and  loyalities.  they  are  a  nation. 

I  sometimes  think  it  to  be  one  of  the 
suj)reme  functions  of  the  Jew's  life  to  show 
the  inadequa<?y  of  the  racial  definition  of 
nationalism,  to  prove  by  his  life  among 
many  peoples  the  fallacy  of  it. 

I  believe  that  the  Jew  and  Christian 
will  some  day  meet,  not  on  the  basis  of 
assimilation,  but  on  the  common  g^und 
of  service. 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a  day.  nor  of  a 
decade,  but  of  centuries.  In  faith  let  us 
work.  Christian  and  Jew,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  at  his  ap]X)inted  task,  to  free 
oursehes  and  our  felloAv-men  from  the  pride 
and  selfishness  of  race  and  creed  and  greed. 

Let  each  man  walk  in  the  name  of  his 
God.  but  let  each  one  likeAvise  know  that 
what  God  demands  of  him  is  ''to  do  justice, 
to  Io\"e  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
him." 

HARDING  AS  "HAZEE  ' 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  was  'hazed, 
as  a  new  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  some  seven  years  ago.  The  inci- 
dent is  related  in  Arthur  Wallace  Dunn's 
just  published  study  of  American  politics 
from  I88S  to  1921  ("From  Harrison  to 
Harding,"  Putnam,  two  vols.).  I"n  Mr. 
Dunn's  words : 

Senator  Harding  of  Ohio  was  then  a  new 
member  of  the  Senate,  but  he  had  been 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ohio,  and  was  used 
to  presiding  and  familiar  with  parliamen- 
tary law.  One  day  Senator  Xewlands  of 
Nevada,  one  of  the  prominent  Democrats 
of  the  Senate,  took  the  floor  to  deliver  a 
set  speech.  Vice-President  [Marshall  sent 
for  Senator  Harding,  and  when  the  Ohio 
Senator  went  to  the  desk,  he  was  thus  ad- 
monished : 

"It  is  the  custom  of  the  Senate,"  said 
Marshall,  "to  haze  new  Senators.  This 
form  of  punishment  usually  consists  in 
calling  one  of  them  to  preside  over  the 
Senate  when  Xewlands  makes  a  speech. 
It  is  your  duty  to  remain  in  the  chair  until 
he  concludes." 

The  Vice-Presidc-nt  departed  and  New- 
lands  went  on  with  his  s]>eech.  It  was  out 
of  the  ordinary.  He  re\"iewed  the  short- 
comings of  the  Democratic  party,  pointed 
oxit  its  omissions  and  failures,  predicted  de- 
feat and  disaster  if  it  did  not  mend  its  ways. 

Some  time  after  Newlands  had  concluded 
the  Vice-President  returned. 

"You  ha\e  served  your  sentence,"  he 
remarked  to  Harding.  "Hereafter  you 
will  be  considered  a  full-fledged  Senator." 

"You  may  think  that  you  have  hazed 
me,"  replied  Harding,  "but  I  have  been 
enjoying  myself.  ha\-ing  a  better  time  than 
I've  had  in  years.  I  ha^e  listened  to  the 
worst  lambasting  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  hear." 

"Do  you  know,"  remarked  the  Vice- 
President,  pensively,  "I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Newlands  is  the  original  fat 
boy  who  spilled  the  beans."' 
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THE  "SUFFRAGETTE"  APPEARS 
IN  CHINA 

/^HINESFj  women  are  out  alter  the 
^^  vote,  in  an  organization  hoariiijj:  tho 
impressive  titl(>  of  "The  Lea4?;ue  of 
Political  Participation  for  Women."  Tem- 
])orary  headquarters  have  been  I'ouiuled  in 
Pt'king,  and  prominent  leaders  anions 
("hinesc  women  in  the  city,  according  to 
a  writer  in  tlie  Japanese  Chronicle,  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Call,  have  formulated 
the  followinjr  plat  form : 

"We  de])Ior(>  th<>  l)aekAvard  position  of 
the  women  of  China  during  th(^  ])ast  se\-eral 
thousand  years.  Now  that  Parliament  is 
opening  and  a  constitution  is  al)out  to  be 
drafted,  we  are  going  to  participate  and 
get  a  fair  deal  for  women  under  the  new 
law.  Therefor(>,  this  association  has  b(>en 
formed  for  political  participation,  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  all  women  will  join  us,  so 
that  we  may  ])ull  together  successfully  and 
do  honor  to  ourselves  and  our  country." 

An  association  of  students  of  the  Peking 
Higher  Normal  School  for  Girls  is  "pre- 
senting an  ambitious  program."  It  asks 
for  equal  rights  as  to  the  franchise.  But, 
says  the  writer — 

This  group  goes  much  farther  than  this, 
extending  their  program  over  reforms  for 
women  that  belong  to  the  educational, 
domestic,  economic  and  social  phases  of 
the  woman's  question. 

In  order  to  give  more  opportunity  to 
women  students  they  ask  that  all  national 
educational  institutions  shall  be  open  to 
women.  In  domestic  relations  they  want  a 
change  of  laws  making  the  rights  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  equal,  and  gi\ing  sons 
and  daughters  equal  rights  as  to  property 
and  the  rights  of  succession  to  the  same  in 
relation  to  parents. 

In  keeping  with  the  position  that  hus- 
bands and  wives  should  have  equal  rights, 
this  group  of  students  demand  a  marriage 
ceremony  which  will  guarantee  wives  an 
equal  position  with  their  husbands.  The 
institution  of  concubinage  is  denounced  as 
a  crime  just  as  much  as  bigamy  is  regarded 
as  a  crime  in  the  West. 

Another  point  bearing  on  the  social 
aspect  of  this  question  is  that  the  women 
of  this  organization  endeavor  to  do  away 
entirely  with  footbinding,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  physical 
impediments  suffered  by  the  masses  of 
Chinese  women  to-day.  As  to  economic 
independence,  they  advocate  the  policy  of 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  and  demand 
adequate  protection  imder  the  law  for 
mothers  who  ha\'e  to  earn  their  living. 

This  is  an  extensive  and  interesting 
program,  and  one  wonders  how  long  the 
campaign  will  last.  In  conversation  with 
one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Young 
(^hina  Movement,  a  professor  of  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Peking,  I  asked  about 
this  recent  increase  of  interest  in  the 
woman's  question. 

The  professor  replied  that  he  Avas  in  per- 
fect sympathy  with  their  aspirations,  but, 
as  he  had  previously  remarked  to  one  of 
the  Cliinese  Avomen  leaders,  he  hoped  the 
women  of  China  would  have  to  fight  for  the 
A'ote  twenty  years  before  they  Avere  success- 
ful. For  he  believed  that  in  a  twenty-year 
campaign  for  the  vote  the  Chinese  Avomen 
Avould  have  gained  an  appreciation  of  Avhat 
it  meant  and  Avould  have  become  edu- 
cated to  a  degree  of  being  able  to  use  it 
intelligently. 
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lour  Street-Gar  Ride 


The  American  public  takes  14,000,000,000  street-car 
rides  a  year. 

Properties  capitalized  at  $6,000,000,000  provide  the 
faciHties.  To  operate  these  properties,  10,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  are  consumed  each  year. 

Keeping  down  fuel  costs  is  a  vital  problem  for  the 
management  of  an  electric  railway.  To  keep  down  fuel 
costs  it  is  necessary  that  the  electric  railway  power  plant 
obtain  bituminous  coal  of  just  the  right  quality  and  use 
it  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  power  return  per  dollar. 

Large  sales  of  Consolidation  Coal  to  the  most  efficient 
electric  railways  are  made  possible  not  only  by  the  high 
heat  content  of  our  fuel  but  by  our  reputation  for  ship- 
ping only  clean  coal  from  which  all  possible  non-com- 
bustible material  has  been  eliminated. 


Consolidation  Coal  Is  clean  Coal 


THE  CONSOUDATION 
COAL  COMPAIVY 


INCORPOBATED 


Munson  building  -  J^ew  York  City 


FIRST  NAfL  BANK  BLDG..  Detroit.  Mich 
137  MARKET  STREET,  Porfsmoutfi.  N.  H. 
CONTINENTAL  BLDG..  Baltimore.  I^d. 
STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG..  Boston. Mass 
LAND  TITLE  BLDO..  Ptiitddelptiia. Pa 


Safes  Agents 


UNION   TRUST  BLDG.,   Washington.  D.C. 

FISHER    BLDG.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

UNION   CENTRAL  BLDG.  Cincinnati. Ohio. 

FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG.  Roanoke.  Va. 

KIRBY   BLD'G..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NORTH  WESTERN  FUEL  CO..  MERCHANTS  NATL  BANK  SlDG.,  St.  Paul.l^inn, 
EMPIRE  COAL  COMPANY  LTD.  SHAUGHNESSY  BLDG.,  Montreal.Ouebec. 
MILWAUKEE    WESTERN    FUEL  COMPANY,    Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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Ingersoll   Mechanical   Ingenuity 
Ingersoll  Manufacturing  Economy 
Ingersoll  Value 
Ingersoll  Quarantee 


W.  B.  IVUXWELL'S  NEW  NOVEL 


ADVANTAGES 

(1  Leads  double 
length. 

(2)  Reloads  in  20 
seconds. 

(3)  Leadscan'tclog. 

(4)  Tumsbothways. 

(5)  Capacity  equals 
15  wooden  pen- 
cils. 

(6)  Point  protected 
in  pocket. 
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Look  in  stores  for  the  Ingersoll 
Dollar  Pencil  in  the  black  box 
with  red  and  white  dots. 


EVEN  if  the  Ingersoll  Dol- 
lar Pencil  didn't  have  it 
"all  over"  every  other  one 
as  a  trouble  free,  simplified 
quick  working  writing  in* 
strument  it  would  still  be 
the  best  "buy "  on  account  of 
the  greater  weight  of  $-[00 
silver  in  the  barrel.     -*- 

Other  IngersoUs  50c  to  $25.00. 

INGERSOLL    REDIPOINT    CO..    INC. 

Wm.  H.  Ingersoll,  President 

Formerly  of  Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


LIKE  "This  Freedom"  Mr.  W.  B. 
J  Ma.wvell's  latest  novel  is  one  with 
a  purpyose,  and  is  none  the  less  interesting 
on  that  account.  It  opens  in  London  in 
the  year  1895,  when  Queen  Victoria  of 
gracious  memorj-  Avas  on  the  throne  and 
society  observed  many  restraints  which 
are  now  ignored.  The  man  who  at  the 
moment  was  the  lion  of  the  season  was 
Anthony  Dyke,  the  explorer  whose  travels 
in  the  unei\-ilized  regions  of  the  earth 
ranged  from  the  Andes  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  whose  exploits  sounded  Uke  fairj'-tales 
to  the  stay-at-homes  who  read  of  them. 
When  Emmeline  Verinder,  a  gentle,  well- 
bred  girl  of  the  tj-pe  of  her  day,  met  this 
man,  the  effect  on  both  was  electrical.  It 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  ardent  and 
deep.  Circumstances  were  to  prove  its 
stability. 

^Ir.  Verinder  is  the  old-fashioned,  au- 
thoritative parent.  Xone  of  his  family 
has  ever  disputed  his  "will  and.  given  his 
own  way,  he  is  Mndlj'  and  indulgent.  He 
also  has  been  greatlj'  taken  with  Dyke  and 
asks  him  to  dinner,  an  invitation  which  is 
at  once  accepted.  But  before  the  date  set, 
a  gossiping  neighbor  tells  ]Mrs.  Verinder 
that  Emmeline  has  been  seen  walking  in 
Kensington  Gardens  with  a  man,  a  circum- 
stance which  calls  for  immediate  rebuke 
on  the  part  of  the  girl's  mother.  In  ad- 
ministering this  rebuke  ^Irs.  Verinder 
learns  to  her  dismay  that  the  pair,  Dyke 
and  her  daughter,  hzx^  met  se%-eral  times, 
have  made  no  secret  of  their  feeling  for 
each  other,  and  consider  matters  too  far 
gone  for  retreat.  She  also  learns  that  D}"ke 
has  a  ■wife  who  has  been  insane  for  years, 
and  that  all  his  efforts  for  an  annulment 
of  this  marriage  have  been  in  vain. 

There  is  a  dreadful  scene.  Mr.  Verinder 
blusters  and  commands;  Emmeline  re- 
fuses to  obey  him.  She  has  her  own  money, 
so  the  restraint  of  closed  purse-strings 
can  not  be  applied,  and  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  is  that  one  morning  early  Emmeline 
Avalks  out  of  the  house,  is  gone  for  three 
days,  and  on  her  return  calmly  acknowl- 
edges that  she  has  been  at  Liverpool  ■with 
Dyke,  liAing  -with  him  as  his  wife.  After 
the  storm  which  this  announcement  has 
evoked  has  somewhat  abated,  EmmeUne 
suggests  that  she  and  her  family  had  better 
part.  Her  parents  go  away  for  a  trip,  the 
house  is  closed  and  Emmeline  goes  to 
a  private  hotel.  She  and  Djke  meet 
constantly,  but  are  never  seen  together  in 
public.  He  is  finishing  a  course  of  lec- 
tures and  getting  ready  to  go  to  South 
America.  Emmeline  spends  as  much  time 
as  possible  wth  him,  goes  to  Liverpool 
to  see  him  off,  and  at  the  last  moment, 
unable  to  face  the  prospect  of  a  separation, 
smuggles  herself  on  board  the  steamer,  only 
appearing  when  it  is  too  late  to  set  her 
ashore. 

The  next  months  are  spent  in  South 
America  where  Emmeline  accompanies 
Dyke  on  a  trip  through  the  Andes.  These 
pages  are  the  best  in  the  book,  thrilling  as 
to  adventure  and  full  of  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  those  wonderful  regions.  Then 
the  long-dreaded  separation  takes  place. 
They  part  at  Valparaiso,  Anthony  going 
on  to  Australia  for  imjwrtant  work  which 
awaits  him  there,  and  Emmeline  returning 
to  London  where  she  sets  up  for  herself  in 


a  small  flat.  It  has  been  impossible  for 
the  Verinders  to  conceal  entirely  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  gossip  has  been  busy  unth 
EmmeUne's  name  during  her  absence.  She 
is  cast  off  by  her  family,"  and  cut  bj-  all  her 
friends  save  one,  but  she  calmly  ignores 
all  this  and  goes  quietly  about  her  business. 

The  years  go  by.  \Mien,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  travels,  Anthony  comes  to 
London  he  at  first  spends  a  few  days  ■with 
Emmie,  only  going  out  after  dark  and  never 
being  seen  ■with  her.  She  devotes  herself 
to  his  interests;  corrects  the  proof-sheets 
of  his  books,  looks  after  his  money  affairs, 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  his  father,  an 
old  clergjTnan  in  DeAonshire,  and  even 
A-isits  Mrs.  Dyke  in  the  asylum  that  she 
may  not  feel  herself  entirely  forsaken. 
Gradually  her  story  is  forgotten  and  she 
gathers  a  few  friends  around  her,  young 
people  among  them,  and  then,  one  day,  she 
has  a  Aisit  from  one  of  the  latter.  ^lildred 
Parker  comes  to  her  in  great  agitation. 
She  is  in  love  ■with  a  friend  of  her  brother's, 
AlwATi  Beckett,  who  has  gone  on  the  stage, 
and  her  parents  won't  hear  of  it,  so  Mildred 
is  ready  to  run  awa3"  with  him,  with  or 
■without  a  marriage  ceremonj-.  Emmie 
is  startled  at  haAlng  her  o^wn  early  ex- 
perience recalled  in  this  manner.  Only, 
in  this  case,  there  is  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  be  overcome,  and  she  wonders 
how  the  child  can  speak  so  lightly  of 
thro-«ing  away  her  good  name  and  dis- 
gracing her  family.  She  bestirs  herself; 
meets  the  yoimg  man,  arouses  his  ambition, 
interviews  Mr.  Parker,  and  finally  carries 
the  matter  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

In  the  meantime  Dyke's  reputation  as 
an  explorer  has  been  dimmed  by  the 
achievements  of  others.  The  disco ven.' 
of  the  South  Pole  had  long  been  his  ambi- 
tion, and  he  lives  to  see  it  achieved  by 
Scott  and  Amundsen.  He  undertakes 
another  expedition  in  the  Antarctic  regions, 
and  for  a  time  there  is  no  news  of  him. 
Grave  fears  are  entertained  for  his  safety, 
fears  that  almost  become  certainty.  His 
old  fame  is  recalled;  the  papers  are  full  of 
him  and  his  preAious  exploits  and  then, 
just  as  hope  is  about  to  be  relinquished, 
he  cables:  "Done  the  trick.  Coming 
home.  Love.  Tony."  The  luck  has 
turned  at  last.  His  final  journey  has  been 
successful;  he  receives  a  knighthood  in 
recognition  of  his  serA"ices;  his  AA-ife  has 
died  and  the  book  closes  •with  the  banns  of 
marriage  being  read  in  church  between 
Anthony  Penfold  Dyke  and  the  woman 
who  has  so  long  been  faithful  to  him. 

Such  is  the  storv  of  "Spinster,  of 
This  Parish"  (Dodd.  Mead,  S2.00),  an 
interesting  and  well-AATitten  storj'.  The 
law  against  which  it  is  directed  is  that 
which  does  not  allow  divorce  for  the  cause 
of  insanity,  a  law  which  seems  to  the  author 
an  iniquitous  one,  tho  many  may  believe 
its  repeal  might  prove  still  more  danger- 
ous. As  regards  the  ethical  question  in- 
volved it  is  odd  that  no  objections  seem 
to  haAe  been  made  to  Emmeline's  course  of 
action  on  the  ground  of  morality.  E.x- 
pediency  is  cited,  and  what  people  will  say 
weighs  hea\-ily,  but  the  ethical  side  of  the 
case  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one, 
not  even  to  Anthony's  father  who,  being 
a  parson,  might  have  been  expected  to 
take  a  less  liberal  ■view  of  things. 
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THE  DENTIST  AND 
THE  PUBLIC 


By  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S.,  New  York  City 


The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  American  people 
generally  will  fully  recognize  and  appreciate  the  services 
of  the  dentist  as  a  guardian  of  public  health. 

The  United  States  Government  accorded  this  recogni- 
tion to  his  profession  when,  during  the  War,  it  placed 
the  dentist  on  the  same  footing  in  the  mihtary  estab- 
lishment with  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

Dentistry  is  a  branch  of  medicine  and  the  dentist  is 
the  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  mouth.  He  is  a 
"specialist"  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  man  who  devotes 
himself  exclusively  to  the  eye,  the  ear  or  the  throat. 

The  importance  of  his  branch  of  medicine  is  becoming 
more  evident  every  day.  Recent  medical  discoveries 
not  only  emphasize  the  necessity  of  preventive  dentistry, 
they  also  point  out  the  fact  that  the  dentist  plays  the 
leading  role  in  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  diseases  that 
were  for  years  of  obscure  origin. 

Of  course,  great  masses  of  people  are  ignorant  of 
even  the  first  principles  of  mouth  hygiene.  But  others, 
educated  in  these  principles,  give  their  teeth  a  per- 
functory brushing  twice  a  day,  and  growl  at  a  once-in- 
several-years  bill  from  the  dentist. 

In  modern  dentistry,  as  in  modern  medicine,  the 
tendency  is  toward  prevention  rather  than  cure.  "Don't 
let  disease  get  estabhshed  in  your  mouth"  the  dentists 
say.  End  dental  troubles  before  they  begin  by  taking 
proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 

"Taking  proper  care"  means  keeping  the  teeth  and 
gums  absolutely  clean  at  all  times,  and  through  all  the 
years  of  life. 

Many  parents  pay  sUght  attention  to  their  children's 
teeth.  They  permit  the  first  teeth  to  blacken  and 
decay,  or  the  permanent  teeth  to  grow  in  out  of  align- 
ment. When  these  teeth  do  not  meet  and  occlusion  is 
not  perfect,  the  food  is  not  well  masticated,  and  mal- 
nutrition has  begun.  To  avoid  this  condition  the  child 
should  be  under  the  observation  of  a  dentist  during  the 
period  of  dentition. 

So  far  as  adults  are  concerned — most  of  their  tooth 
troubles  are  avoidable.     Visits  to  the  dentist  at  fre- 


quent   intervals    will    assure     the    ending    of 
troubles  in  the  most  incipient  stage. 


dental 


Cavities  detected  when  decay  has  just  begun  are 
easily  and  painlessly  filled.  When  decay  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  which  involves  a  nerve,  not 
only  is  the  condition  serious,  but  treatment  and  repairs 
are  painful. 

All  his  knowledge  and  skiU  the  dentist  uses  to  avoid 
the  infliction  of  pain.  But  when  the  patient  does  suffer, 
instead  of  blaming  the  dentist,  let  him  think  rather 
that  he  is  enduring  "a  punishment  which  befits  the 
crime."  Had  he  observed  the  laws  of  mouth  hygiene, 
had  he  visited  his  dentist  in  time,  he  would  have  saved 
himself  useless  pain  and  expense. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  so  much  emphasis 
is  laid  on  "expense"  when  health  and  frequently  hfe 
itself  are  at  stake.  A  man  who  will  cheerfully  pay  his 
lawyer  a  large  fee  for  a  matter  involving  his  property 
only,  will  howl  in  protest  when  his  dentist  or  physician 
charges  him  but  a  fraction  of  the  legal  fee  for  advice  or 
treatment  perhaps  involving  his  very  hfe. 

The  dentist,  hke  other  professional  men,  has  in- 
vested years  of  his  hfe  and  a  large  sum  of  money  in  ac- 
quiring his  knowledge  and  skill.  The  return  on  this 
investment  must  come  in  professional  reputation,  in  the 
consciousness  of  service  rendered  to  his  fellow-men 
and  in  a  financial  compensation  sufficient  to  guarantee 
a  livelihood  and  a  reasonable  share  of  the  pleasures  of 
life. 

His  fees  must,  of  necessity,  be  reckoned  chiefly  on  his 
time.  For  instance,  it  takes  time  even  to  clean  the 
teeth  and  time  that  could  be  devoted  equally  well  to 
work  commanding  larger  compensation.  The  public 
should  take  this  fact  into  consideration  before  protesting 
dental  charges. 

The  work  of  the  dentist  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  community  and  therefore  to  its  happiness  and 
I)rosperity.  If  it  is  to  be  of  the  highest  character  it 
must  be  fuUy  recognized  and  generously  paid  for.  Then 
only  will  real  progress  be  made  along  the  pathway  to- 
ward the  goal  which  modem  dentistry  seeks  to  attain. 


PUBLICITY  PAID  FOR  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  ORAL  HEALTH 
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15,000  gallon  Redwood  tanlts  iv  constant  use 
at  the  Larkinsoap  factory,  Buffalo.  Fleming 
Tank  Co..  Inc..  installed  the  first  of  these  in 
190U.   They  have  proved  entirely  sat  isfactory. 


Holding  acids  and  alkalies  for  18  years 

An  Installation  of  Redwood  Tanks  with  a  capacity  of  1,350,000  gallons 

THESE  Redwood  tanks  are  used  by  the  Larkin  Co.  for  render- 
ing fats,  holding  acid  and  alkali  solutions,  as  settling  tanks 
and  storage  tanks.  From  an  original  installation  of  a  few  small 
tanks,  the  installation  has  grown  to  a  total  of  90  fifteen- thousand- 
gallon  tanks  with  a  total  capacity  of  over  a  tnillion  and  a  third  gallons.  Years 
of  the  severest  service  a  tank  can  be  called  upon  to  stand  have  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  selecting  Redwood.  In  practically  every  section  of  the  country  and 
under  all  conditions  of  service  Redwood  has  proved  its  value  for  many  industrial 
and  engineering  uses. 

Redwood  is  Preserved  by  Nature 

During  the  growth  of  the  tree,  every  fibre  of  Redwood  is  impregnated  with  a 
nati/ra/,  odorless  preservative  which  protects  the  wood  against  the  action  of 
acid  and  alkali  solutions  as  well  as  against  all  forms  of  rot  and  decay. 

Redwood—  The  Natural  Tank  Material 


Its  uniform  texture  and  freedom  from  knots,  make  Redwood  particularly  adapt- 
able for  tank  construction.  Its  cellular  structure  of  innumerable  small,  regularly 
formed  air  cells  assures  exceptional  insulating  qualities,  providing  also  against 
warping  and  shrinking. 

In  every  industrial  center  are  established  tank  manvfaeturers  pirepared 
to  gire  immediate  prices  and  service  in  the  erection  of  Redwood  tankn. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

2085  McConnick  Bide.    820No.  40RectDrSt.  BIdg. 
THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  of  Illinois 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

311  California  St.    Central  Bide.  6Ui  and  Main  St3. 
THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 


Z  Qftp  Pacific  Lumber  Co. 


Ourextensivere-manV' 
facturing  operations 
provide  a  large  supply 
of  short,  knot-free  Red- 
wood l".  l^i".  l^y".  and 
■2"  thick  and  3"  to  6" 
rcide.  For  trays,  stock 
boxes,  tool  boxes,  small 
vats  and  ivood  special- 
ties, this  high  grade 
Redwood  is  ideal.  Ou  r 
prices  are  decidedly  at- 
tractive. Full  particu- 
lars furnished  on  re- 
quest. 

Write  our  Chicago  or 
New  York  office  for 
copiesof  our"  Construc- 
tion Digest"  and  our 
"Engineering  Digest." 


The  Largest. Manufflcturers  and  Distributorsof  Calif orniaRedtPOod 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  "ASCENT* 

OLIVE  LACY  is  a  young  woman,  whose 
mother  ha^^ng  died  at  her  birth,  has 
been  brought  up  largely  imder  the  influence 
of  her  ejTiical  grandfather  in  a  small 
Pennsylvania  to%\Ti.  Ohve  frankly  despises 
every  one  in  the  place,  including  her 
father,  who  seems  a  perfectlj'  respectable 
the  rather  dull  citizen,  and  on  the 
death  of  her  grandfather  she  perceives  that 
marriage  is  her  only  chance  of  escape  from 
her  present  surroundings  and  so  annexes 
the  one  person  on  her  horizon  who  can 
give  her  what  she  wants,  a  New  York 
architect  named  John  Devon,  a  man  of 
ability,  scholarly  tastes  and  artistic  appre- 
ciation, who  is  in  love  with  her.  His 
father,  who  knoAvs  Ohve.  cautions  his  son 
as  to  this  step,  and  when  young  Devon 
says:  "You  must  remember  that  she's 
very  young,  and  that  she's  all  hunger"; 
the  astute  elder  rephes:  "Greed's  the  word 
for  her;  she's  all  greed.  She's  got  more 
greed  than  she's  got  soul."  Xor  does  the 
fact  that  her  greed  is  largely  intellectual 
make  matters  better. 

Ohve's  Ufe  in  New  York  gives  her  the 
opportunity  to  satisfy  her  longing  for 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  her  house  is  a 
thing  of  beauty,  but  still  she  is  not  satis- 
fied and  her  persistent  craving  for  an 
uncertain  something  is  dominating  her 
when  she  makes  the  acquaintance  of  her 
husband's  old  friend,  Father  Ames,  an 
Enghshman  belonging  to  an  old  Cathohc 
family  who  has  come  to  this  country  on  a 
lecturing  tour.  Her  first  encounter  with 
him  is  at  his  rooms  where  she  goes  to  meet 
her  husband,  and  she  at  once  falls  under 
the  spell  of  his  personaUty.  In  the  con- 
versation which  ensues  she  announces  her 
position  as  an  unbeUever,  but  Father  Ames 
has  encountered  too  many  atheists  to  be 
imprest,  and  they  at  once  begin  one  of 
those  intricate  conversations  \nth  which 
the  book  is  filled.  During  Father  Ames's 
stay  in  New  York  she  sees  much  of  him, 
is  deeply  imprest  by  all  he  'says,  and 
finally  announces  to  him  her  conversion. 
Her  first  shock  comes  when  she  sees  in 
what  an  impersonal  way  he  takes  it,  and 
the  second  when  he  says  he  will  send 
Father  Norton  to  talk  A^-ith  her,  as  he  is 
used  to  the  care  of  converts,  and  when,  in 
dismay,  she  begs  that  she  may  have  her 
first  instruction  from  him,  he  refuses,  say- 
ing that  Father  Norton  will  do  much 
better  than  he  could.  The  final  blow  comes 
when,  after  a  lecture  tour  through  the 
country.  Father  Ames  returns  to  New 
Y^ork,  and  announces,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  that  immediateh'  on  his  return 
to  England  he  is  to  enter  the  order  of  the 
Carmelites,  which  means  complete  sepa- 
ration from  the  world. 

Olive's  next  experience  is  in  Paris,  where 
she  philanders  about  with  a  charming 
young  Frenchman  who  takes  her  out  to 
Fontainebleau  one  day  and  either  proposes 
some  decisive  step  to  her  or  is  about  to 
do  so  when  she  suppresses  him.  It  is 
greatly  to  her  credit  that  she  could  under- 
stand what  the  young  man  was  driving 
at,  for  it  is  to  be  doubt«d  if  the  casual 
reader  will  be  as  clever,  but  at  any  rate  it 
ends  the  Frenchman's  chances,  and  the 
next  chapter  finds  the  Devons  in  London. 

Here  OHve  encounters  an  elderly  charmer 
named  Passmore  who  admires  lier  beauty 
and  is  able  to  understand  her  conven^^ation. 
.John  Devon  is  .summoned  lionie  bv  the 
sudden  ilhiess  of  his  father  and  Ohve  is 
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left  alone.  Aftcj"  an  oxccodinsly  brief 
aeqiiainlance  Passniore  sends  Olive  a 
letter  saying  lie  is  to  be  in  his  apartment 
in  Paris  the  following  week-end  and  sug- 
gests that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  \\vn\ 
slie  to  join  him  there.  At  the  nionu-nt 
Father  Ames  is  in  England,  haA'ing  received 
permission  to  visit  his  d^•ing  sister,  and 
Olive  manages  to  secure  an  interview  Avith 
liim.  She  tells  him  what  she  is  about  to 
do  and  begs  him  to  save  her  from  herself, 
receiving  the  surprize  of  her  life  when  the 
priest  tells  her  a  few  plain  truths  concerning 
her  character,  apparently  the  first  she  has 
ever  heard.  This  is  the  best  scene  in  the 
book,  for  in  it  the  author  drops  her  obscure 
stjie  and  says  plainly  what  she  means. 

Rebuked  by  Father  Ames  Olive  goes  to 
Paris  but,  uncertain  as  ever,  soire  slight 
incident  turns  her  back  to  London  without 
her  even  having  seen  Passmore.  Soon 
after  she  joins  her  husband  in  America  and 
before  long  dies,  still  unsatisfied,  uncertain 
to  the  last  of  what  she  wanted,  an  egoist 
to  the  verj'  end. 

Such  is  the  story  of  "Ascent"  bj^  Frances 
Rumsey  (Boni  &  Liveright,  S2.00),  a  book 
which  might  rank  high  were  it  stript  of 
the  verbiage  by  which  it  is  disfigured,  and 
written  in  comprehensible  English.  It 
contains  very  little  conversation,  but  that 
little  is,  with  the  exception  of  Olive's  talks 
with  Father  Ames,  so  involved  and  so 
obscure  as  to  be  absurd.  The  author 
should  realize  that  simplicity  of  style  ranks 
high  as  a  virtue. 


SIR  GILBERT  PARKER'S  CANADIAN 
ROMANCE 

THE  difference  between  the  man  of 
affairs  and  him  of  the  artistic  and  crea- 
tive temperament — no  new  theme  but  one 
which  lends  itself  to  numberless  scenes  and 
circumstances.  Thus  radicalh^  opposed 
are  Carnae  Grier  and  his  father,  the  great 
Canadian  lumber  king;  the  one  A-isionary, 
impulsiA'e  and  ideaUstic;  the  other  with 
but  one  passion,  his  business. 

Even  as  a  child  Carnae  Grier's  artistic 
tastes  were  as  marked  as  in  later  hfe.  His 
elder  brother  Fabian  had  gone  into  his 
father's  business  as  a  partner  and  so,  feehng 
that  he  was  not  making  anj^  headway  with 
his  painting,  Carnae  decides  to  go  to  New 
York  for  a  winter's  studJ^  He  does  good 
work,  but  falls  into  a  trap  set  for  him  by  an 
unscrupulous  model  and  her  father,  and 
goes  through  "uath  her  what  he  supposes  is 
a  mock  marriage,  to  be  told  a  few  hours 
later  that  it  is  binding.  He  awakes  to  the 
fraud  practised  upon  him  and  indignantly 
leaves  the  woman  who  has  entrapped  him. 
He  consults  a  New  York  lawyer  as  to  the 
possibihty  of  obtaining  a  divorce  but,  re- 
ceiA-ing  little  encouragement,  goes  to  Paris 
for  a  time  and  then  returns  to  Montreal, 
his  secret  Aveigliing  xipon  him. 

Things  are  not  going  smoothly  at  home. 
John  Grier  and  Fabian  ha\^e  quarreled  and 
parted,  and  when  the  father  hears  that  his 
son  has  entered  the  riA'al  fii-m  of  Belloe  & 
Co.,  his  rage  is  intense.  He  turns  naturally 
to  his  other  son.  Would  Carnae  be  any 
good  in  the  business?  Would  he  come  into 
it  in  any  case?  There  is  some  business  to 
be  done  in  another  part  of  Canada;  will 
Carnae  undertake  it?  Carnae  declines  the 
trip,  but  offers  to  take  charge  of  matters  at 
home  if  his  father  Avail  go  to  the  Mada- 
Avaska  River,  an  offer  which  is  accepted, 
and  Grier  departs  after  giAdng  his  son  in- 
Sii-uctions  as  to  proceedings  at  home. 
Carnae  does  uncommonly  AA^ell,  dealing 
successfully  Avith  one  or  tAvo  crises  which 
arise,  but  on  the  return  of  his  father  re- 
linquishes his  job  as  one  which  is  distasteful 


Turkey  and  ^^Fixin's^''  and  then— Yum  Yuml- 


The  best  part 
of  the  Feast 


WARD'S  PARADISE 
FRUIT  CAKE 


NOTHING  will  give  your  Thanksgiving 
Dinner  the  same  old-fashioned  spirit  as 
Ward's  Paradise  Fruit  Cake.  Never 
before  was  there  a  cake  just  like  it  nor  one-half 
so  good.  Taste  it  once  and  you  will  never 
again  be  satisfied  with  any  ordinary'  fruit  cake. 

THE  pineapples,  raisins,  imported  cherries 
and  other  fruits,  the  choice  nuts,  butter, 
eggs,  milk,  sugar  and  flour  that  enter  into  its 
making  are  the  finest  money  can  buy,  all  blend- 
ed and  baked,  by  "the  world's  greatest  bakers," 
into  a  masterpiece  of  cake-making.  Made  the 
Ward  Way  as  only  Ward  knows  how. 

'  If  there  is  any  left  after  Thanksgiving  you  can 
save  it  until  Christmas  for  it  will  keep  fresh  and 
delicious  for  months!  But  it  isn't  likely  there 
will  be  any  left — it's  much  too  good  for  that! 

So  you'd  better  order  one  now  ;or  your  Christ- 


The  Cake  of 
the  Gods 

mas  Di.mer,  too.  We'll  deli\-er  it  to  you  a  fen- 
days  before  Christmas.  An  ideal  Christmas  gift 
for  any  man  or  woman,  and  especiallj'  appro- 
priate for  an  entire  family  where  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  send  indi\'idual  gifts  to  each  member. 
Send  us  your  gift  list,  w-ell  do  the  rest. 

Wrapped  in  glassine  paper  and  packed  in  a 
beautifully  decorated  metal  gift-box  lined  with 
lace  paper  and  an  embossed  doily.  Send  one  to 
the  boys  or  girls  at  school,  or  other  absent  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Price  east  of  Mississippi 
River  $3.00  post-paid.  Elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  Si.co  additional.  Order 
from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  cake 
^^ill  be  sent  parcel  post  or  express  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  check,  post  office  money  order  or  ex- 
press money  order.  Send  orders  to  our  New 
York  office  or,  if  more  convenient,  to  our  nearest 
bakery.  Over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Sold 
Last  Holiday  Season. 


Address  Department  L 

WARD    BAKING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago         Boston  Pittsburgh     Baltimore 

Brooklyn  Cleveland    Providence  New-^vrk  Coll"mbcs 

Special  Note:    To  heads  of  manufactories,  banks,  stores,  etc.,  who  make  it  a  practice  to 
remetnber  employees  at  Christmas  with  gifts,  u-e  suggest  their  trial  of  Paradise  fruit  Cake 


as  a  present  to  men  and  women  employees, 
gift     success.    Successfully    tried   by 
many  institutions  last  Christmas. 


We  predict  it  will  make  a  hit  end  prove  a 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


My  Friends 


Here's  a  story  they  tell  about  Charles 
Lamb.     At  a  social  function  a  friend 
said  to  him: 

"Come  over  here  and  meet  Mr.  A. — ." 

Lamb  answered,  "No — I  don't  like 
him." 

"Wh\/'  exclaimed  his  friend,  "you 
don't  know  him!" 

"That's  why  I  don't  like  him! " 
said  Lamb. 

1  imagine  a  lot  of  my  friends  were 
like  that  once.     But  now  that  they 
know  ^Mermen's  I  honestly  doubt 
whether  an>'thing  could  shake  their 
conviction  that  it  is  the  greatest  shaving 
preparation  ever  invented. 

Now,  what  I  am  driving  at  is  this: 

You  read  my  stuff  right  along  in  a 
disinterested  sort  of  way.    You've 
probably  had  all  the  dope  on  ]Mennen's 
for  months.     Yet  you  don't  know  it. 
You're  not  a  friend.     You  haven't  met 
it  face  to  face,  as  it  were. 

You  haven't  seen  a  tiny  squeeze  of 
cream  flower  into  a  young  snow  drift 
of  lather.    You  haven't  learned  what 
a  difference  it  makes  to  use  three  times 
the  usual  amount  of  water — cold  if  you 
like  it.     You  haven't  enjoyed  that 
moment  when  your  razor  sings  due 
south  and  finds  the  expectant  sting 
and  pull  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
You  haven't  felt  that  bland,  soothing 
after-glow  on  your  skin.     In  other  words 
you  don't  know  the  IMennen  Shave! 

Why  not  get  acquainted? 

Let  me  send  you  my  big  demonstrator 
tube  with  enough  Mennen  shaves  to 
take  the  wrinkles  out  of  your  soul  and 
make  it  radiate  with  a  new  joy  of  living. 

For  good  measure  I'll  throw  in  a 
sample  of  IMennen  Talcum  for  Men — 
a  real  "He"  powder  for  after  shaving 
or  bathing.     Fine  for  >'our  skin — body 
or  face.     It  doesn't  show! 

Both  for  ten  cents. 


(Mennen  Salesman)  Vf 
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to  him,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  old 
man.  Camae  has  a  httle  money  of  his  own 
so  he  continues  his  painting,  happy  in  the 
career  he  has  eho.sen. 

Luke  Tarboe  now  comes  on  the  scene, 
a  character  peculiar  to  the  lumber  districts, 
but  full  of  charm.  Luke  is  an  educated 
man  who  had  been  ordered  an  out-of-door 
Ufe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  All  trace 
of  illness  had  long  since  disappeared,  but 
he  had  ne^er  returned  to  city  life,  and  was 
now  head  of  a  gang  of  lumbermen  working 
on  the  river.  By  his  adroit  management 
Tarboe  settles  a  difficulty  that  has  arisen 
between  Grier's  and  BeUoc's  workmen,  and 
Grier  is  so  imprest  by  his  ability  that  he 
takes  him  into  his  business. 

And  so  time  goes  on.  Cai'nac  realizes 
'  that  he  is  in  love  with  Junia  Shale,  a  charm- 
ing girl  whom  he  has  kno^-n  from  a  child, 
but  the  knowledge  of  his  marriage  keeps 
him  silent.  Tarboe  has  also  perceived 
Junia's  charm,  and  he  is  a  dangerous  rival, 
with  his  magnificent  physique  and  his  great 
abiUty.  Carnac's  position  becomes  un- 
bearable, and  once  more  he  leaves  home. 
During  his  absence  he  sees  his  wife,  who 
not  only  refuses  to  let  him  get  a  divorce 
but  saj's  that  she  will  give  him  six  months 
in  which  to  come  back  to  her,  after  which 
she  will  seek  him  among  his  own  people. 
Carnac  returns  to  his  home  with  this 
threat  hanging  over  him,  but  soon  more 
important  events  occur  to  divert  him. 

John  Grier  dies  suddenly,  and  when  his 
will  is  read  he  is  found  to  have  left  the 
business  to  Tarboe,  with  a  regular  sum  to 
be  paid  from  it  yearly  to  his  widow.  Not 
a  cent  to  Carnac  by  that  will,  but  he  has 
made  another,  dated  a  week  later,  by  which 
Carnac  gets  the  business  and  Tarboe  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  letter  is  left 
at  Grier's  bank,  to  be  opened  in  three 
years,  which  tells  of  the  existence  of  this 
will  and  where  it  may  be  found,  but  no 
one  but  Tarboe  knows  of  this,  and  the  first 
will  stands. 

In  the  meantime  another  interest  comes 
into  Carnac's  Ufe.  An  important  election 
is  impending  in  the  ProA"ince,  and  one  of 
the  candidates  is  a,  silver-tongued  French- 
man, Barode  Barouche,  the  most  dominant 
figure  in  the  ProAince.  Carnac  goes  to 
hear  him  speak,  and  as  he  hstens  to  a  pro- 
gram whicli  seems  to  him  fatal  to  Fj-eiu-h 
Canada,  he  resolves  to  enter  the  field  him- 
self. He  is  accepted  as  a  candidate  by  the 
Opposition  and  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  an  exciting  cam])aigii  where  his  gifts  of 
\i.sion  and  imagination  make  liim  a  dan- 
gerous rival.  At  this  inopportune  moment 
his  wife  appears  on  the  scene  and  goes  lo 
Barouche  with  her  story.  Barouche  sees 
tile  importance  of  if  in  the  campaign  and 
bides  his  time,  kee])ing  tlie  girl  ineainvliiic 
w  liere  he  can  lay  his  hand  on  ln'r  when 
wanted.  But  he  has  reckoned  without 
•Junia,  who  comes  across  the  ji;irl  by  a<'ci- 
(icnl,  learns  her  story,  works  u])on  her 
better  feelings,  obtains  her  marriage  certifi- 
cate and  gets  her  olT  to  New  York  before 
Barouche  can  produce  her. 

Th(!  «'l(H'tion  is  won  l>y  Carnac,  lie  ar- 
ranges a  settlement  of  alTairs  with  Tarboe 
which  ])leases  both,  and  the  reader  is  given 
to  understand  in  a  hazy  sort  of  way  that 
Carnac  arid  Junia  will  soon  be  married. 
This  latter  arrangement  recalls  Jerom(>'s 
article  on  stageland,  in  which  he  declares 
that  the  destruction  of  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate renders  the  marriage  null  and  void, 
hut  one  must  not  be  too  uarticular  when 


the  happiness  of  young  people  is  at  stake. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  "Carnac 
Folly"  (Lippincott,  S2.00),  "in  which  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  once  more  takes  us  to  the 
Ufe  of  the  Canadian  forests,  the  rivers  with 
their  burden  of  logs,  and  the  human  in- 
terests that  cluster  around  them. 


THE  ALTAR  STEPS" 


WHAT  has  happened  to  Compton 
Mackenzie?  This  is  a  question 
which  is  bound  to  be  asked  by  his  many 
admirers  after  reading  "The  Altar  Steps" 
(Doran,  .52.00),  for  a  more  complete  change 
of  subject  can  hardly  l)e  imagined,  tho 
the  excellence  of  his  style  and  the  qualit.\ 
of  his  work  remain  the  same. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  Ufe  of  to-day 
that  has  engaged  his  attention,  the  young, 
ardent  life  of  London  with  its  modern 
maimers  and  standards,  or  lack  thereof. 
There  is  youth  in  his  latest  book,  but  it  is 
that  of  a  lad  brouf^ht  up  in  clerical  sur- 
roundings who  at  an  early  age  goes  through 
that  emotional  experience  which,  for  lack 
of  a  better  name,  w-e  term  conversion,  and 
who  resolves  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ser^-ice  of  God.  The  only  profession  he 
can  contemplate  is  the  priesthood,  and 
the  book  closes  on  the  day  of  his  ordina- 
rion,  for  "The  Altar  Steps"  is  but  the 
prelude  to  another  novel  to  be  called  "The 
Parson's  Progress." 

The  union  of  Church  and  State  in  En- 
gland is  responsible  for  much  trouble  which 
church  folk  in  this  country  are  mercifully 
spared.  If  a  man  here  finds  the  se^^•ice  in 
a  certain  church  too  ornate  for  his  taste 
he  goes  elsewhere  and  does  not  feel  caUed 
upon  to  break  the  windows  of  the  objec- 
tionable edifice  or  hale  the  offending 
parson  before  a  magistrate,  but  they  do 
things  differently  in  England.  The  strug- 
gles in  the  Anglican  church  between  the 
Evangelical  and  "Catholic"  parties  are 
fierce  and  continual  and  are  by  no  means 
without  their  amusing  sides  to  the  on- 
looker. 

The  story  gives  the  history'  of  !Mark 
Lidderdale's  life  from  his  early  years  in 
his  father's  mission  in  a  poor  part  of  Lon- 
don to  the  day  of  his  ordination,  and  by 
the  time  it  is  finished  there  are  few  phases 
of  clerical  life  that  have  not  been  touched 
upon.  Sinners  are  let  down  gently  in  tht> 
book,  the  author  reserving  most  of  his 
.scorn  for  the  unfortunate  bishops.  For 
those  selected  for  the  "moderation"  of 
their  opinions  he  has  nothing  but  contempt, 
l)ut  he  does  depict  one  or  two  saintly  prel- 
ates, wondering  at  the  same  time  how 
they  were  ever  chosen.  Fortunately  the 
author  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  desire 
to  be  fair,  altlio  his  own  .sympathies 
are  plainly  with  the  most  advanced  out- 
posts of  the  Anglican  church.  Of  eours«> 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  controversial  dis- 
cussion in  the  book,  and  an  entertaining 
and  rather  original  chapter  describes  an 
interview  Mark  has  with  a  lioman  Catholic 
jiriest.  and  the  prosiiic  reasons  given  by 
the  latter  for  the  failure  of  his  church  to 
convert  England.  "I  realize  as  an  Knglish- 
inan  that  it  is  no  use  to  give  the  English 
Irish  Catholicism.  When  I  was  in  Rome 
the  other  day  I  was  di.sgusted,  1  really  was. 
I  thoroughly  symi)athize  with  Protestants 
who  go  there  and  are  disgusted.  You 
can  not  e.xpect  a  decent  English  family  to 
confess  to  an  Irish  peasant.  It's  not 
reasonable." 

As  a  boy  of  eighteen  Alark  goes  to  the 
Silchester  CoUege  Mission  at  the  great 
naval  port  of  Chatsea,  where  he  works  for 
two  vears  under  Father  Rowley.     This  is 
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oMan  alive!  You  won't  know 
what  a  smooth  shave  really  is 

until  you  strop  your  blades  with  a  Twinplex. 
Then  youll  enjoy  smoother,  quicker  shaves  than 
you  ever  thought  possible.  Twinplex  improves 
new  blades  100%  and  gives  100  perfect  shaves 
from  each  new  blade.  Sold  on  trial  everywhere. 
Twinplex  Sales  Co.  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Montreal. 
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probably  a  picture  of  a  fcrlaiii  famous 
priest,  now  dead,  and  his  great  ■work  at 
Portsmouth,  and  is  Aery  interesting.  An- 
other of  JSIark's  experiences  is  that  of  his 
connection  with  the  Order  of  St.  George. 
In  the  author's  description  of  the  life  at 
Malford  Abbey,  A\-ith  its  mixture  of  ear- 
nestness and  pose,  its  real  zeal  and  psexido- 
nionastieism,  we  have  probably  a  fair  pic- 
ture, and  one  that  shows  win'  the  monastic 
life  has  but  small  hold  on  the  English  mind. 
Air.  Alackenzie  "\\'ill  reach  but  a  com- 
paratively small  circle  with  his  new  choice 
of  topics,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  those  to  whom  the  unseen 
is  the  real,  the  sphntual  side  of  things  the 
most  important,  and  these  ^\i\\  find  "The 
Altar  Steps"  a  book  to  read  and  enjoy. 


A  DRA^IATIC  TALE  BY  HUTCHINSON'S 
SISTER 

A  WILD  night  in  November  on  the 
Lincolnshire  coast,  the  rain  faUing  in 
torrents,  the  wind  blowing  over  the  marshes, 
and  a  vessel  going  to  pieces  not  far  out, 
the  only  salvage  a  spar  washed  ashore 
with  a  babj^  lashed  to  it  and,  by  some 
miracle,  aUve.  The  child  is  taken  by  a 
compassionate  farmer  who  has  already 
adopted  one  waif,  and  the  two  lads  are 
brought  up  together.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them.  Aj^erst,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  is  a  white-faced,  evasive, 
skulking  sort  of  boy  while  Andrew,  he  of 
the  shipwreck,  grows  into  a  fine,  upstand- 
ing, handsome  youth,  devoted  to  the  old 
man  who  has  brought  him  up,  loA-ing  the 
land  and  eager  to  be  getting  his  h^ang 
from  it. 

Farmer  Swinsco  had  lost  his  ■ndfe  and 
infant  son  in  the  first  year  of  his  married 
life  and  he  had  always  intended  to  make  a 
son  of  Ayerst,  giA'ing  him  his  name,  leaving 
him  the  farm  and  hoping  thus  to  perpetu- 
ate his  family  in  his  old  home.  But  Ayerst 
is  not  the  stuff  of  which  farmers  are  made, 
and  after  a  stormj'  scene  Avith  his  adopted 
father  he  goes  to  London  where  he  is 
articled  to  a  firm  of  solicitors.  Here  he 
gets  into  trouble  ^\^th  a  shrewd  and  artful 
woman  who  is  more  than  a  match  for  any 
sljiiess  of  his  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  Avhose 
demands,  he  forges  his  father's  name  to  a 
cheek.  The  fraud  is  at  once  detected  and 
Ayerst  sent  back  to  his  father,  Avho  re- 
ceives him  Avith  indignation  and  scorn,  all 
the  more  intense  because  the  young  man 
sliows  no  repentance  for  his  fault. 

Not  long  after  this  Farmer  Swinsco  dies, 
and  on  reading  his  will  it  is  found  that  all 
I  he  properly  has  been  left  to  Ayerst  with 
the  exception  of  fi\'e  luindred  |)ounds  to 
Anflrew,  together  with  any  fifty  acres  of 
land  w  hich  Ayerst  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
iiiin.  Ayerst.  at  once  bestows  on  him  a 
lra<"t  of  i)artly  redeemed  land  and,  at  the 
instigation  of  Miss  Swinsco,  who  had  always 
considered  him  an  interloj)er,  Andrew  is 
invited  to  leave  tiie  house. 

It  is  not  the  smallness  of  the  bequest 
I  hat  troubles  Andrew  but  the  fact  that 
.\yerst  now  becomes  the  holder  of  a  mort- 
gage on  Colt-Marrow,  a  somewhat  dilap- 
idated property  belonging  to  ont^  Arnold 
Carey,  a  retired  naval  officer  who.  capable 
on  the  quarter-deck,  is  not.  a  success  as  a 
farmer  and,  in  his  desire  to  be  one,  has  come 
to  grief.  He  has  a  beautiful  daughter, 
Tar?iia,  between  whom  and  Andrew  a 
sufhien  Itut  deep  li)\c  had  arisen,  and  w  Ik  m 
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the  latter  hears  that  the  forluiics  of  th(> 
Careys  are  at  the  mercy  of  Ayerst,  he  f(>ars 
the  worst.  His  fears  are  reaUzed.  True 
to  the  time-honored  traditions  of  fiction 
Tarnia  marries  Ayerst  in  ord(>r  to  save  her 
father,  and  Andrew,  after  much  anguish, 
endeavors  to  console  himself  by  marryinji- 
pretty  Cathy  Yardley,  a  foolish  young  pei-- 
son  from  the  village. 

About  six  months  later  Andrew  is  sum- 
moned to  Miss  Swinseo's  death-bed  when^ 
he  learns  that  Mr.  Swnsco  had  made  a  will 
in  his  favor  which  Ayerst  and  his  aunt  had 
supprest.  This  will  is  handed  over  to 
Andrew,  but  a  mistaken  consideration  for 
Tarnia  keeps  him  silent  on  the  subject. 
He  does  not  wish  to  destroy  the  will,  so  he 
stitches  it  inside  the  lining  of  his  coat  and 
resumes  the  ordinary  course  of  his  life, 
merely  tolerant  of  his  wife  but  devoted  to 
their  little  son.  But  it  is  always  the  un- 
foreseen that  happens.  Cathy,  in  mending 
his  coat  one  day,  comes  across  the  will. 
Not  unnaturally  she  is  indignant  at  having 
been  defrauded  of  the  comfort  and  ease 
that  might  have  been  hers  and,  aware  of 
the  reason  therefor,  turns  upon  Andrew 
a,nd,  beside  herself  with  rage,  informs  him 
that  Ayerst  is  her  child's  father.  "You 
thought  you  would  fool  me;  well  I  fooled 
you  first." 

Frantic  with  rage  Andrew  starts  oft'  to 
find  Ayerst  and  the  book  ends  with  a 
providential  catastrophe  that  disposes  of 
the  superfluous  characters  and  permits 
the  final  union  of  Andrew  and  Tarnia. 
Such  is  the  story  of  "Sea  Wrack"  by  Vere 
Hutchinson  (The  Century  Co.,  $1.75),  a 
harrowing  tale  and  one  strongly  suggestive 
of  "If  Winter  Comes."  At  the  same  time 
it  is  no  feeble  imitation  but  a  strong  story, 
well  written,  and  full  of  interest.  It  will 
interest  readers  to  know  that  the  author 
is  a  sister  of  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson. 


ROMANCE  FROM  ALASKA 

REALISM  does  not  always  mean  the 
chronicle  of  a  sordid  existence.  The 
record  of  a  pleasant  life  may  be  as  true  as 
a,ny  other,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from 
the  dismal  annals  of  the  Middle  West  to 
a  book  like  "My  Alaskan  Idyll,"  by 
Hjalmar  Rutzebeck  (Boni  &  Liveright, 
$2.00).  Of  course  the  author  has  a  great 
advantage  in  his  scene  of  action.  Alaska 
is  a  comparatively  new  field,  and  the  life 
there  is  still  that  of  the  pioneer,  with  the 
additional  charm  of  fine  scener3%  a  great 
industry  like  that  of  the  salmon-fishery, 
and  a  native  population  of  Indians.  It  is 
among  these  surroundings  that  Svend 
Norman  finds  himself,  and  his  book  opens 
appropriately  with  his  arrival  at  his  home- 
stead with  his  bride.  It  is  only  the  record 
of  their  life,  their  struggles  with  conditions 
and  their  idtimate  triumph.  Like  true 
pioneers  their  occupations  are  various. 
Salmon-fishing  and  gold-mining  share  their 
attention  with  a  crop  of  rutabagas,  upon 
the  sale  of  which  they  are  depending  to 
pay  some  debts.  The  negligence  of  an 
Indian  boattnan,  who  leaves  the  rutabagas 
to  freeze  on  the  beach,  causes  disappoint- 
ment in  that  quarter  and  to  the  poor  run 
of  salmon  is  due  another,  but  the  young 
people  work  on  undaunted,  and  in  his 
leisure  moments  the  author  indulges  him- 
self in  what  had  long  been  his  dream — a  try 
for  literary  fame. 

There  is  a  previous  book  by  Mr.  Rutze- 
beck, called  "Alaska  Man's  Luck,  "  and  this 
is  evidently  the  work  upon  which  Svend 
Norman  is  engaged  and  which  is  finally 
accepted,  to  his  great  joy. 

As  a  picture  of  life  in  the  Far  North  the 


Many  skin  disorders  caused 
simply  by  wrong  eating 

habits 

Medical  scientists  and  nutrition  experts  are  agreed  that  wrong 
eating  habits  and  deficient  foods  are  often  the  real  causes  of 
certain  skin  disorders  and  soft,  flabby  tissues. 

Correct  these  disorders  by  eliminating  their  cause;  eat 
greens,  salads,  fresh  fruits  and  drink  a  quart  of  whole  milk 
every  day. 

If  you  don't  like  these  additions  to  your  regular  diet  or  if  you 
can't  always  get  these  foods,  take  Yeast  Foam  Tablets.  They 
will  aSord  you  a  margin  of  safety  by  providing  a  vital  element 
that  is  lacking  in  many  common  foods. 

This  element,  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets,  aids  the  digestive  organs  and  helps  build  a  healthy, 
vigorous  body  and  clear,  firm  skin. 

These  tablets  are  made  entirely  of  pure,  whole,  dehydrated 
yeast;  they  are  easy  and  agreeable  to  take;  they  keep  and  they 
don't  cause  gas. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  baking  yeasts,  Yeast 
Foam  and  Magic  Yeast.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  — 25c  VALUE 
YEAST  FOAM  TABLETS 

Your  name 


Address^ 


Mail  coupon  to  Northwestern  Yeast  Company 

1750  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago  LDn-4 

Ifeast  FoamTablets 

A  Tonic  Food 


CO 
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\isil  tlt^  LaiiJ  of 
hhislic  Charm 


CRUlSt  JeLUXt 


TO  THE 


^mediterranean^ 

(Limited  to  450  Guests — About  Half  Capacity.)  ' 
I  By  Magnificent  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Specially  Chartered 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  20,000  Tons. 
Sailing  Jan.  30, 1923,  returning  April  2,  visiting 

EGYPT 

Madeira,      Spain,      Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Tunis,  Holy  Land, 
Turkey,  Greece,   Italy,  Sicily, 
Riviera,  Portugal,  Monte  Carlo 

The  ".Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with 
spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators, 
commodious  staterooms  with  running  water  and 
large  wardrobes:  bedrooms  and  suites  «ith  pri- 
vate baths.  Famous  Cunard  cui- 
sine and  service.  (Only  one  sitting 
for  meals.) 

Free    optional    return    passage    at 
later  date  by  any  Cunard  steamer 
from  France  or  England. 
Rates,   deck    plans,   itinerary   and 
full  information  on  request. 

Early  reservation  advisable. 

Also  De  Luxe  Tours  to  Europe,   South 
America,  Japein,  China  and  California 

FRANK     TOURIST     CO 

(Established   187S) 
.  at  Fifth  Ave.,    New  York 

W  210  South   ISth  St.,    Philadelphia 


Let  Cuticura  Be 

Your  Beauty  Doctor 

So«p, Ointment, TaIenm,2Sc. everywhere.  Forsamplea 
Bddress:CiitlcQraLaborktorlet,Dept.Z,  Haldan,  Mmi. 


Sure  results;  easy  and  safe  to  handle. 
Sold  at  all  drug  or  general  stores,  25c. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

MT  BIS-KIT 

OR 

MT  BIS-KIT  PASTE 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


book  is  very  interesting.  Alaska  is  a  coun- 
try that  is  being  rapidly  developed  aud 
which  is  bound,  if  it  can  be  preserved  from 
the  hands  of  the  exploiters,  to  become  one 
of  the  most  valuable  States  of  the  Union. 


A  GRACEFUL  MIINISTER 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  CO.  have  re- 
cently brought  oUt  a  volume  of  short 
stories  by  ^Margaret  Widdemer  entitled 
"A  Minister  of  Grace"  (SI. 75)  -which  are 
readable,  tho  some  of  them  are  slightly 
reminiscent. 

The  title  refers  to  a  character  who 
appears  in  all  of  them.  Dr.  Andrew  Blan- 
ton,  a  saintly  old  Episcopal  parson,  own 
brother  to  Dr.  Lavender  of  fragi-ant 
memory,  whose  unworldliness  has  left  his 
eyes  keen  to  see,  and  his  judgment  un- 
biased hj  conventionality.  He  shows  these 
qualities  when  his  nephew  Arden,  a  young 
clergjonan,  suddenly  revolts  from  the  re- 
straints of  his  profession  and  even  talks  of 
leading  the  Church.  It  is  Dr.  Blanton  who 
sees  that  the  real  reason  for  Arden's  sudden 
distaste  for  his  chosen  career  can  be  traced 
to  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  vestrymen, 
and  he  prescribes  accordingly. 

The  storj'  called  "As  One  Ha^■ing 
Authority"  is  especially  opportune  just 
now  when  the  institutional  church,  strong 
in  good  works,  seems  to  be  in  danger  of 
swamping  the  old-fashioned  one  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  God.  Young  Andrew 
Anthonj^  is  the  rector  of  a  ^leraorial 
Church,  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  ^\-ith 
its  classes,  gymnasium  and  theater.  It 
ministers  to  a  number  of  Italians,  and  the 
story  deals  with  the  difficult  position  in 
which  Anthony  finds  himself  when  appealed 
to  by  Fiammetta  Angelo,  an  impetuous 
and  pretty  girl  whose  husband  is  developing 
great  talent  as  an  artist  and  also  an  undue 
liking  for  Phoebe  Rockingham,  a  charming 
young  girl  who  devotes  much  of  her  time 
to  the  ^Memorial  Church  and  whom  John 
Angelo  finds  much  more  interesting  than 
Fiammetta,  whom  he  has  rather  outgrown. 
Anthony  finds  himself  powerless  to  deal 
with  the  situation,  and  it  is  Dr.  Blanton 
who  comes  to  the  rescue. 

"The  jNIoment  of  Revolt"  skirts  the 
edge  of  disaster,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
strong  mutual  attraction  felt  by  a  married 
man  of  forty,  who  is  taking  a  vacation 
away  from  his  family,  and  a  handsome  girl 
Avho  has  just  broken  off  her  engagement. 
It  is  not  that  Malcom  Shore  is  not  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father.  He  can  not 
understand  his  own  position  in  the  affair, 
and  once  again  it  is  Dr.  Blanton  who 
smooths  matters  out.  telling  ^Malcolm  that 
it  is  only  the  moment  of  re\olt  that 
conies  once  to  every  married  man,  but 
if  faced  and  conquered,  results  in  renewed 
strength. 

Another  story  deals  with  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  loses  her  recollection  of  what 
has  happened  between  two  illnt^sses.  This 
subject  was  treated  many  years  ago  by  one 
of  the  New  England  writers  in  a  storv 
called  "Whose  Wife  Was  She?"  The 
modem  craze  for  the  study  of  psycho- 
analysis, dual  personality  and  kindred 
topics  should  have  produced  a  better  story 
than  one  written  when  little  was  heard  of 
the  subconscious  self,  but  it  has  not. 

"Adjustment"  is  particularly  adapted 
to  American  readers,  for  it  is  in  this  country 
alone  that  the  child  is  considered  the  most 


For  Cuts 
and  Scrapes 

Protect  small  skin  injuries  at  once. 
Keep  out  the  germs  that  may  cause 
infection. 

Xew-Skin  is  the  handy,  antiseptic 
dressing  that  forms  a  flexible,  pro- 
tective film  under  which  nature 
does  her  healing  undisturbed.  Play 
safe.  Always  use  Xew-Skin 
prompt  ly . 

15c.  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

XEWSKIX  COMPAXY 

NEW  YORK     TORONTO     LONDON 

''Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 


BUCHSTEIN'S  RBRE  UMB 

Js  soothine  to  your  stutnp--9trong.  cool, 
neat,  light.  Ea^y  pay- 
ments. Braces  for  all 
deformities. 

N.  BUCHSTEIN  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TYPEWRnmS 

17^  a  r>-„  soon  pays  for  a  genuine 
1  /  C  a  l-»ay  vLslhle  underwood  or 
L.  C.  Smith  rebuilt  T.vpcwriter.  Save 
$20  to  .s.Sn  on  famous  Larkin  Eas.v 
Payment  Plan.  Handsomely  tinished. 
5  Year  Guarantee.  30  Da>-s  Trial. 
Send  for  FRKE  BOOK  TODAY'. 

Ittaidtt  C<f  Imc        De$kTLD-1122 
Buffalo,  N.Y.      Peoria  &Chica£0.  III. 

DATPNTQ  IXVE.NTORS  should  write  f<  r 
l-M  I  tn  ■  9.  prpg  Q^^i^  •&oo)ss  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketcli  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 
T59    9th >Va8hington,  D.  C. 

iiave  a  InLsine.'w-profe."- 
sion  of  your  own  and  earn 
big  Income  in  service  fees 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  houje  In  :i  ft"'  weeks.  Easy  terms  for  trainiD'.-, 
openinus  everywhere  w  ili  all  the  trade  .vou  can  attend  to. 
No  capital  required  oreootlstobuy.no  acency  or  solicit  Inc. 

Address  Slephenton  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay.  Boilon.  Man. 


YOU  CAN 


SPANISH 


LEARNED     EASILY 
AND      QUICKLY' 


Alto  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  or  GERMAN 

Another   laiieuace  "ill  enable  rou   lo  earn   more   monc> 
whether  j  ou  are  an  employer  or  employee,  prc.Je5SioDal  man 
or  woman,  boy  or  ^irl, 

A  Few  Spare  Minates  Can  Increase  Your  bcome 

I.-amine  a  nev  lani:  lajc  by  the  Rosenthal  Languajr  I'lmr- 
Metho<l.  is  as  easy  as  learnine  a  new  tunc  Study  whrn  you 
arciothe  mood — in  the  comfort  ot  your  own  home — with  your 
ownphonoeraph  Sono,  you  can  Ulk.  read  and  write  Spanish. 
Frrtu  h.  /.'.i.'iait  or  Cer>rt,i>i. 

ROSENTHAL  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

Makes  Rapid  Progress  Possible 

Any  nunil*.  ol  p'-ople  can  Icatn  at  the  same 
time — the  whole  family  or  sroupol  friends. 
PDpp  64-Page  Book.  It  ^hows  how 
^  "^^  easy,  interesting,  and  profit.ible 
it  is  to  learn  a  foreien  laneuaec  ;  and  ex- 
plains Dr.  Rnsenthal's  world-famous  meth- 
od of  quick  study.  Also  details  ol  h'HIzf 
Tritti  offer.  Send  a  post.^l — t.->d.iy. 
FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY 
615  Hess  Bidg.  35-1  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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important  member  of  the  family,  and  any 
re^'olt  on  the  part  of  the  long-sut'ferinfi' 
lather  is  apt  to  seem  tragic  to  the  self- 
effacing  mother.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  stories  in  the  book  which  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  volume,  written  with 
humor  and  appreciation. 


DAYS  OF  PIONEERING 

SEVENTY-FIVE  years  have  made  al- 
most incredible  changes,  hot  only  in 
this  country,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  man  who  has  to  be  escorted 
across  Broadway,  back  to  those  intrepid 
souls,  men  and  women,  who  boldly  started 
to  cross  this  continent,  relying  on  ox-teams 
as  motor-power  and  on  their  own  strength 
and  ingenuity  to  conquer  every  difficulty 
save  that  of  transportation. 

-A  cavalcade  of  wagons  is  about  to  start 
for  Oregon  from  what  is  now  known  as 
Kansas  City,  then  the  outpost  of  Western 
civilization.  Chief  among  these  adventur- 
ers is  Jesse  Wingate,  a  man  dominated  by 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  pioneer;  his  wife, 
no  less  courageous  than  Himself,  tho  more 
willing  to  be  contented  with  a  quieter  life, 
and  their  pretty  daughter  Molly,  the  best 
in  the  way  of  young  womanhood  that  those 
stirring  times  produced.  Two  young 
men,  Sam  Woodhull  and  William  Banion, 
just  back  from  the  Mexican  War,  supply 
the  youthful  element  necessary  to  good 
fiction,  and  the  background  is  filled  up 
with  a  crowd  of  frontiersmen,  settlers, 
Indians,  trappers,  and  the  usual  personnel 
of  early  Western  days. 

Slowly  the  great  train  wends  its  way 
westward  and  one  of  the  first  incidents  is  a 
fight  between  Sam  Woodhull,  boaster  and 
braggart,  and  Banion,  his  capable  riA-al. 
For  Molly  Wingate's  favor  is  at  the  bottom 
of  many  of  the  happenings  of  this  story, 
and  the  fact  that  Banion  is  the  winner  of 
the  fight  over  an  unscrupulous  opponent 
exposes  him  to  many  dangers.  WoodhuU's 
first  exploit  is  to  push  ahead  of  the  general 
march  with  the  division  of  which  he  is 
captain.  On  the  way  he  has  a  brush  with 
some  Indians  which  results  in  a  fatal  attack 
on  the  next  division.  All  sorts  of  mi.s- 
fortunes  befall  them.  A  prairie  fire;  a 
fearful  storm  of  wind  and  rain;  a  stampede 
of  the  cattle  they  are  taking  with  them; 
while  among  the  human  contingent  there 
are  births,  deaths  and  bitter  rivalries 
which  keep  things  going.  Finally  Banion 
is  put  in  charge  and  matters  begin  to  mend ; 
a  watch  is  placed  over  the  camp  at  night 
w'hich  results  in  the  defeat  of  the  Sioux 
Indians,  who  expect  an  easy  victory  in  their 
midnight  assault.  Another  interesting 
episode  is  the  arrival  of  the  emigrant  train 
in  the  region  where  buffalo  are  plentiful, 
and  there  is  a  thrilling  account  of  a  double 
killing — by  arrow  and  by  shooting.  Still 
another  is  the  rescue  of  Woodhull  from 
death  in  a  bog  by  Banion  and  the  old 
Scout  Jackson.  Kit  Carson  appears  in 
these  pages,  carrying  dispatches  to  General 
Kearny  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  as  w'ell  as 
news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

This  is  but  the  barest  outline  of  Emerson 
Hough's  last  story,  "The  Covered  Wagon" 
(Appleton,  $2.00).  Much  of  it  turns  on 
the  rivalry  of  Woodhull  and  Banion,  and 
there  is  enough  stirring  incident  in  it  to 
furnish  out  a  dozen  stories  of  the  pho- 
tographic type,  now  so  popular.  But  its 
real  value  lies  in  the  picture  it  gives,  one 
which  we  may  suppose  truthful,  of  those 
brave-hearted  men  and  women  to  whose 
courage  and  endurance  this  country  owes 
so  much — the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  West. 


A^ 


Controlled  Heat ' 
regulated  to  every  occasion 

BABY'S  awake  and  ready  for  his  bath.     Heat  is  needed  in 
a  hurry.     Mother  touches  the  valve  on  the  radiator  and 
the  nursery's  warm  as  toast! 

While  he  slept  she  regulated  the  valve  so  that  there  was  just 
enough  heat  to  take  the  chill  off.  When  playtime  comes,  she'll 
touch  the  valve  again,  so  the  temperature's  just  right  for  a 
romping  youngster. 

That's  what  Hoffman  "Controlled  Heat"  gives,  the  exact 
amount  of  heat  you  want,  when  and  where  you  want  it. 

Think  of  being  able  to  regulate  accurately  the  heat  in  every 
single  room  in  your  home,  with  never  a  room  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

More  than  that  "Controlled  Heat"  only  generates  steam 
as  needed.     There's  no  fuel  wasted;  and  fuel  costs  money. 

Hoffman  "Controlled  Heat"  is  the  biggest  forward  step  in 
modern  heating  engineering.  In  addition  to  unequalled  comfort 
and  economy,  it  is  simplicity  itself  in  operation. 

If  you  investigate  thoroughly  you'll  be  certain  to  select  Hoff- 
man "Controlled  Heat"  for  that  new  home. 

Write  today  for  the  interesting  illustrated  booklet,--^ Con- 
trolled Heat."  '-•  :^:^ 


Hoffman  Specialty  Co.,  inc. 
Main  Office  and  Factory:  Waterbury,  Conn. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  I.OS  ANGELES 


Hoffman 

Equipment 

^for  Vapor  heat  control 
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MADE 
STERl!. 


The 

world's  standard 

shaving  brush— 


Two  things  you  need  in  a  shav 
ing  brush.  Lots  of  bristles  that 
won't  come  out  And  bristles  just 
stiiF  enough  so  you  can  feel  them. 
Then  you  start  working  up  a  lather, 
and  the  daily  shave  process  holds 
some  joy. 

When  you  find  that  kind  of  a 
brush,  you  want  it  to  last  a  lifetime. 

That's  just  how  Rubberset  got  its 
reputation.  By  making  fine  brushes 
— with  plenty  of  bristles  in  them. — 
that  stay  put' — and  with  the  right 
amount  of  bristle  stiffness  for  the  job 
they  have  to  do.  Largest  makers  of 
shaving  brushes  in  the  world. 

Look  over  your  dealer's  stock  of 
Rubbcrsets  today.  There's  a 
Rubberset  Shaving  Brush  to  suit 
every  purse.  Prices  from  35c  to  $25. 
Begin  tomorrow  A.  M.  to  get  some 
joy  out  of  the  daily  shave.  Rubber- 
set  Brushes  make  good. — or  we  will. 


the  mrorld's  standard 

SHAVING  BRUSH 

MADE  IN  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


SCIENCE  -  AND  '  INVENTION  »  CONTINUED 


THE  BEAVER  S  INTELLIGENCE  DOUBTED 


DESPITE  the  remarkable  things  that 
this  httle  creature  does.  R.  I.  Poeoek, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  does  not 
believe  that  he  know  s  much.  In  an  article 
contributed  to  Conquest  (London),  !Mr. 
Poeoek  narrates  his  experience  with  these 
animals,  and  defends  his  conclusion  that 
their  work  is  entirely  instinctive.  He 
renews  their  well-known  feats  of  building 
lodges  and  dams  and  felling  trees.  But 
what  interested  him  most  in  their 
work,  which  he  was  able  to  watch 
attentiAely  day  after  day,  was  the  apparent 
absence  of  intelligence  in  the  way  it  was 
carried  out.  During  the  ■winter  the  animals 
were  comparatively  idle;  but  in  the 
w  armer  months  of  the  year  they  seem  to  be 
per\'aded  with  a  restless  energj' — possest, 
as  it  were,  by  a  demon — dri\ing  them  to 
work  with  the  materials  at  hand,  whether 
there  was  anj'thing  to  achieve  or  not.  He 
goes  on: 

If  thick  boughs  were  stuck  up  in  the 
enclosure  in  imitation  of  growing  trees, 
they  seemed  impelled  to  gnaw  them  down, 
altho  thej'  did  not  want  the  bark  for  food 
or  require  the  wood  for  making  dams  or  any 
other  purpose.  Their  industry  was  cer- 
tainly wonderful ;  but  I  was  equally  struck 
by  the  amount  of  absolutely  aimless  work 
they  put  in.  Time  and  again  I  saw  one  of 
them  with  infinite  labor  haul  a  log  out  of 
the  pond,  pull  it  over  the  rough  ground, 
struggle  with  it  to  the  top  of  the  lodge 
and  la  J'  it  there;  then,  seizing  it  again, 
tug  it  back  to  the  pond  from  which  he 
started. 

They  smeared  the  dug  out  clay  uidis- 
eriminately  against  the  fence  or  elsewhere 
in  the  enclosure  as  diUgently  as  they  used 
it  for  filling  up  the  chinks  in  the  walls  and 
roof  of  the  lodge.  There  was  never  a  sign 
that  I  could  see  of  intelligent  cooperation 
between  the  pair  in  shifting  a  log  too  heaA'j' 
for  one  of  them. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this  super- 
fluous energy?  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  inherited 
instincts.  Nature  has  taught  Canadian 
beavers  to  build  secure  lodges  for  the  pro- 
tection of  themselves  and  their  young  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  against  such  lining 
enemies  as  Avolverenes,  and  in  the  winter 
against  frosts  of  exceeding  severity.  The 
thicker  and  stronger  the  walls  and  roof, 
the  less  the  likelihood  of  their  being  de- 
molished by  paws  of  the  one  enemy  or 
])enetrated  by  the  cold  of  the  other.  Ka^ 
tare  has  also  taught  them  to  fell  trees  for 
food  and  for  supplies  of  timber  wherewith 
to  build.  Food  must  be  found  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  ])oth  for  immediate  use 
and  to  lay  by  for  the  winter  store;  and 
dams  have  to  be  continually  strengthened 
and  repaired  lest  their  breakage,  invohing 
loss  of  deep  water,  deprive  the  l^eavers  of 
one  great  source  of  safety.  So  the  animals 
labor  assiduously  to  achieve  those  ends 
while  the  weather  is  warm  and  open. 

You  must  not  infer  that  I  mean  they 
labor  consciously,  that  is  to  say  with  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  what  they 
are  after.  The  conclusion  was  forced  upon 
me  that  they  are  instinct-driven  machines. 


with  very  little  intelligence,  if  any.  The 
works  they  construct  are  not  one  whit  more 
wonderful  than  those  of  bees  or  spiders. 
If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  trap-door  spiders 
can  do,  you  would  probably  exclaim,  "'How 
intelligent!"  But  if  I  were  to  add  that  the 
young  spider  on  hatching  from  the  egg 
has  exactly  the  same  architectural  skill  as 
its  parent,  you  would  .see  at  once  that  the 
faculties  for  the  performance  of  the  aeti\i- 
ties  charac  tens  lie  of  the  species  are  present 
in  eaeh  individual  at  birth.  In  other  words, 
they  are  instinctive,  just  as  the  use  of  ne 
mouth  for  sucking,  the  hands  for  clutching 
and  the  voice  for  crying  are  instinctive  i  a 
new-born  baby.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written  about  tmp-door  spiders, 
these  animals  ha\e  recently  been  accredited 
with  "m-.nd  and  intelligence"  by  a  writer 
whose  book  will  be  regarded  as  authorita- 
tive and  hailed  with  acclaim.  The  same 
■wTiter,  quite  consistently,  .speaks  of  the 
"reasoning  power"  of  the  beaver,  thereby 
putting  this  animal  into  the  same  categoiy 
as  the  trap-door  spider.  In  that  I  am  at 
one  with  him;  but  when  he  uses  the  word 
"intelligent"  in  connection  with  the 
spider,  he  is  employing  the  word  in  a  sense 
with  which  I  am  quite  unfamiliar;  and  as 
for  the  "'reasoning  power"  of  beavers,  all 
that  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  seen  verj' 
little  to  justify  a  belief  in  its  existence. 


BETTER  CANNING 


ACAX  of  tomatoes  or  of  corn  is  not  the 
same  thing  that  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  The  canuers  have  been  learning  how- 
to  can.  and  in  consequence  both  the  cans 
and  their  contents  are  of  higher  quality 
than  they  used  to  be.  W.  D.  Bigelow, 
director  of  the  National  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation's research  laboratory  in  Wasliing- 
ton,  tells  us  some  things  that  will  interest 
every  one  who  eats  canned  foods,  in  an 
article  contributed  to  The  Journal  of  Itidus- 
irial  mid  Engineering  Chemistry  (Wash- 
ington). He  says  that  there  are  perhaps 
two  distinguishing  features  of  the  canning 
industry  of  the  present  decade:  First, 
cooperation,  and  second,  .systematic  study 
of  principles.  The  idea  of  trade  secrets  has 
disappeared  from  most  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  technological  questions  are 
now  discust  freely.  This  poUcy  has  re- 
sulted in  a  greatly  impro^"ed  product.  He 
goes  on: 

It  has  bwome  evident  that  canning  is 
intimately  connected  \\-ith  agriculture,  and 
that  its  future  success  must  depend  in 
large  manner  on  the  success  of  growers  in 
producing  canning  crops.  Increased  atten- 
tion has  been  gixen  to  the  development  of 
varieties  which  yield  abundantly  and.  at 
the  same  time,  possess  the  characteristics 
most  desired  for  the  production  of  canned 
foods. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  the  perfection 
and  general  use  of  machines  that  had  been 
relati\  ely  ir^.perfeet  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  new  machines  for  operations  pre- 
\iously  conducted  by  hand.  It  is  now 
possible  to  handle  many  ]M-oduet«  almost 
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to  the  canning  plants  in  better  condition 
and  to  handle  it  by  more  ]H-onii)t  and  more 
efficient  methods.  In  k('(>])iiif!;  witli  tlH>  in- 
creased quality  is  a  pronounced  t(>nd(>no>- 
among  canners  to  so  label  their  i)roduct 
that  consumers  can  hiixe  more  accural (> 
knoAvledge  of  th(>  exact  nature  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  can.  The  im])rovement  in 
this  direction  is  not  yet  generally  appre- 
ciated. 


A  GALL  FOR  COUNTRY  DOCTORS 

THE  problem  of  finding  physicians  for 
rui'al  communities  is  a  matter  of  grow- 
ing concern,  we  are  told  by  a  ■WTiter  in 
The  Nation's  Health  (Chicago),  wJio  quotes 
from  Commissioner  Biggs  a  succinct 
description  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  to- 
day in  New  York  State,  touching  also 
upon  some  .of  the  causes  of  the  scarcity  of 
doctors  in  country  districts.  In  some  parts 
of  the  State,  particularly  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  there  are  no  physicians,  he  says, 
A\ithin  a  radius  of  twenty-five  or  thirtj^ 
miles.  One  logging  community  in  the 
mountains  recently  lost  its  only  doctor,  and 
Avithin  three,  weeks  250  of  its  330  inhab- 
itants were  reported  ill  from  influenza  and 
other  diseases,  with  only  such  medical 
attention  as  could  be  obtained  from  a  busy 
physician  in  another  village  twenty  miles 
away.     He  goes  on: 

Such  instances  of  lack  of  medical  care 
are  by  no  means  unusual.  Within  four 
years  92  rural  towns  and  villages  in  New 
York. State  have  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment of.  Health  to  help  them  secure  phj-- 
sicians  and,  altho  every  effort  has  been 
made,  the  vacancies  have  been  filled  in 
onlj'  62  cases. 

All  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  maternal  and  infant  welfare  which 
has  been  so  widely  and  effectively  agitated 
this  winter.  Altho  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture rejected  the  Federal  Sheppard-TowTier 
Act,  it  has  nevertheless  appropriated 
$130,000  for  the  development  of  new  activ- 
ities for  the  protection  of  maternity  and 
child  life.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Biggs  points  out, 
it  is  useless  to  talk  about  child  welfare  for 
those  regions,  at  least,  where  there  are  no 
doctors,  nurses  or  hospitals.  A  new  task 
awaits  the  women  whose  indomitable 
energy  was  so  large  a  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  the  maternitj'  bills. 
Their  help  is  needed  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  pf  rjural  medical  ser^vice,  for  unless 
some  solution  is  reached  the  new  laws  for 
the  beiiefit  of  mothers  and  babies  will  fail 
of  their  intended  effect  in  large  areas  of 
the  State. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
country  .districts  more  attractive  places 
in  which  to  Uve,  from  the  professional, 
social  and  economic  points  of  A-iew.  In 
this  direction  President  Pritehett  in  the 
latest  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
urges  that  some  of  the  professional  advan- 
tages of  city  life  be  brought  to  the  country 
physicians.  Any  moderate-sized  town, 
together  with  the  surrounding  area  of  open 
country  of  which  it  is  the  natural  center, 
should  be  able  to  support  a  community 
hospital  with  laboratory,  chnics,  nurses, 
and  consultation  and  diagnostic  faciUties 
as  well  as  it  supports  a  community  high 
school.  Even  the  small  A-iUage  can  make 
a  modest  beginning  A\ith  a  little  hospital 
which  mil  greatly  economize  the  time  of  the 
one  or  two  local  doctors. 


Whose  Name 
Goes  Here? 


Whatever  the  car,  whatever  the  part,  whatever  the 
name  that  goes  there,  it  should  stand  for  the  best 
combined  efforts  of  the  car-builder  and  the  parts- 
maker  to  give  service  and  value  and  satisfaction. 
Designed  and  manufactured  by  specialists  to  meet 
the  specific  requirements  of  the  car,  the  part  in  question, 
whether  spring,  axle,  bearing,  electric  apparatus,  or 
whatever,  carries  a  double  burden  of  responsibility; — 
that  of  the  expert  parts-maker,  and  the  car-builder. 

The  prospective  purchaser  usually  accepts  the  car- 
builder's  judgment  upon  the  selection  of  the  parts  which 
go  into  the  car,  reasoning  that  the  selection  is  made  with 
the  same  care  and  thoroughness  which  is  applied  to  his 
own  production.  But :  desirous  of  obtaining  the  maxi- 
mum of  service,  the  name  Westinghouse  appeals  to 
him  impressively  as  one  synonymous  v/ith  stability 
and  quality. 

The  many  manufacturers  who  select  Westinghouse 
Electric  Automotive  Equipment  for  their  cars  and 
trucks  are  your  assurance  that  you  may  reasonably 
consider  the  use  of  Westinghouse  apparatus  as  an 
earnest  of  thoroughness  in  the  selection  of  all  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  vehicle. 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC  3C  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Aulomotive  Equipment  Department 
Sales  and  Service  Headquarters:  82  Worthington  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

\V^est]iighouse 

Use  Only  Genuine  Parts.    Beware  of  Parasite  Parts-Makers 

©  W.  E.  &  M.  Co.  1922 
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JJe  is  rich,       said/orJuciuj  , 

•4    wno    l^nowE   wqen  fje   nas  enoudfi  ! 
vVoum  vou  find  me  ricf|es('  man? 

.^□ol<    lor  ine  owner  al    a 


^yfJsDi 


jTie  whole  world  is  at  your  fireside 
when  you  own  a  Grebe  Receiver. 

Ten  years  of  radio  manufacturing 
experience  has  taught  us  the  im- 
portance  of  simplicity.  Recom- 
rr.en<ied  by  most  good  dealers  be- 
cause they  know  the  shortcomings 
of  ordinary  apparatus. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstra- 
tion. Get  your  copy  of  "Musings 
of  Dr.  Mu"  —  the  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Perfect  Receiver. 

A.  H.  GREBE  8C  CO.,  Inc. 

Richmond  Hill.  N.Y. 


Licen^cd  under 
.Armstrong  U.  S. 
Pat.  No.  1113149 


JbmsmdDemnd 
Brings  8t 

\Vc!l-^r-iured  lir.-^l  inorisaijcs  on  iiiii)r<)Vc<l  re  il  est;ite 
pays  8  per  cent  Ui  Miami  because  ilic;  .«olid  expansion 
of  business  demands  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  capital.  You  can  make  jour  in\estment.s  net  you 
X  pel  'ent  just  a-s  several  well-known  financial  houses 
do.*     Buy  Miami  mortgaees  and  mortgage  bond.s. 

Flr.^t  raortsage  Iwndsln  any 
amount  from  SlOO  up,  bcar- 
ine  >•  per  cent  inter c-st.  Ea.sy 
p.iyments  if  desir?d.  Details 
are  given  in  our  booklets. 
'■Opportunity"and"Mal.in!; 
Money  Earn'"  .Send  for  tiieni 

Miami  Morlcafe  £  Guwanly  Co. 

Miami,  I'ltirida 

•X:  Tiic-  <i!i  re  MUi  -t 


Two-fold  Income 
and  Safety 

Every  office  build  in;:,  apartment  house 
and  hotel  which  secures  aH  issue  of 
Caldwell  First  Mortgage  Honds  is  ca- 
pable of  carnini;  at  least  twice  annual 
interest  charges.  Net  inctjnie  usually 
is  much  more  than  double  interest  le- 
quirements. 

A  first  lien  on  inconio  aflfortls  secu- 
rity for  u  bond  issue  additional  to 
umple  properly  value  behind  (he 
niortijafie.  I  nderneath  all  is  the 
vigor    of    thriving    Southern  cities. 

From  caminps  a  sinking  fund  is  btiilt  up  to 
retire  a  series  of  bonds  caih  year  The  fund 
is  ont.  of  many  factors  of  safety  which  pro- 
tect in\-estors  hi  Caldwell  bonds. 

irr,-/r  'or  Booklet  "The  South' s  Ans'^cr  " 

Yield:  7[f 

Maturities:  2  vears  and  upward 

Denominations:  .^lOO,  .S.=SOO,  Sl.OOO 

CALDWELL  &  CO. 

SpfcuUsli  in        -^k     «w  antt  First 
Soiilhem  Sliinkipils  *.    I    .^lortpiof  Bonds 

601  Union  St..  Naslivillc-Tenn. 

\r«v  York         Cbicaso  Detroit         St.  Louis 

Cincinnati    New  Orleans    Knoxville    Cliattanon.'a 
/{trmintham 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SOMET  LAND  POLICY  IN  RUSSIA 


nr'IIE  Russian  So%'ict  Govermneut  •nhieh 
-*-  started  out  with  the  idea  of  "sociahz- 
ing"  or  ■■  nationalizing"  all  land  has  been 
forced  by  the  logic  of  events  gradually  to 
modify  this  pohey  in  the  direction,  of  pri- 
Aate  ownership,  with  safeguards  against 
inequalities  in  land  possession.  Since 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  popula- 
tion is  rural,  and  since  most  authorities 
seem  to  think  that  Russia's  ultimate  sal- 
vation will  come  through  the  peasantry, 
Commerce  Reports,  puljhshed  by  ^Mr. 
Hoover's  Department,  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  condense  in  a  recent  issue  a  long 
article  prepared  for  the  Department  by  an 
ex]5ert  on  Rtissiau  agriculture.  We  are 
first  reminded  that  before  the  Revolution 
land  was  held  by  large  proprietors,  in- 
dividtial  peasants,  and  eollecti^'e  societies 
or  communities.  "  The  land  of  such  a  com- 
mtinity  could  be  neither  bought  nor  sold  in 
iudiA-idual  parcels  and  was  rediA-ided  among 
the  members  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
each  member  tilled  his  own  fields  so  long 
as  he  held  them."  The  SoAiet  Govern- 
ment began  to  la\-  dowTi  the  law  on  land 
ownership,  in  February,  1918.  The  basic 
principle  of  the  legislation  was  the  aboU- 
tion  of  all  private  ownership  of  the  soil. 
"All  land  was  to  be  given  into  the  holding 
of  individuals  Avho  were  actually  to  Avork 
it  personally  so  long  as  they  contiimed 
tilling  it.  The  distribution  was  to  be  made 
on  the  principle  of  'equaUzed  land  tenure.' 
The  indiA-idual  holder  became  A-irtuallj-  an 
employee  of  the  state;  the  produce,  after 
a  redtiction  to  meet  his  current  require- 
ments, became  the  property  of  the  stat«." 
The  trotible  was  that — 

The  great  mass  of  the  peasants  failed 
entirely  to  grasp  the  fact  that  tliis  law  con- 
fiscated their  land  as  mcU  as  that  of  the 
Imperial  faniilj-  and  other  privileged 
classes.  The  thing  which  thej'  did  see, 
and  gladly  proceeded  to  act  tipon,  was  that 
tJie  large  estates  were  declared  confiscated 
and  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  local 
authorities  "  to  be  justly  distributed  among 
the  working  people." 

liut  there  were  others  who  wanted  land 
besides  the  local  peasants;  veterans  of  the 
war,  industrial  workers  tlu"own  out  of 
employment,  etc.,  drifted  from  the  city  to 
the  counli-y  to  claim  a  share.  They  Avere 
far  from  Avelcome,  yet  their  rights  under  the 
law  were  just  as  clear  as  those  of  the  pea.s- 
ants.  Evidences  of  serious  conflict  Aery 
early  appeared  and  Avere  ])robably  the  main 
cau.se  of  the  complete  restatement  of  the 
land  jK)licy  in  February.    1919. 

The  law  of  1919  declared  definitely  in 
fa\or  of  "large  SoAiet  estates,  rural  com- 
munes, group  agriculture,  and  all  other 
forms  of  collectiAe  use  of  land,"  and  stated 
that  "all  fonus  of  individual  use  of  the 
land  should  be  regarded  as  merely  tem- 
porary and  doomed  to  disapjK'arance." 

The  law  did  not  prohibit  individual 
farming,    but    by   a   special   gradation   of 


prixileges  in  regard  to  choice  of  lands, 
rights  to  state  assistance  in  the  form  of 
machinery,  other  equipment  and  credits, 
the  employment  of  hired  labor,  etc..  it 
created  pressure  in  faAor  of  the  collective 
forms  of  cidtiAation.  IndiAidual  farms 
Avere  relatiAely  so  meagerly  proAided  for  as 
to  render  any  extension  of  this  form  of 
cultiAation  impossible — that  is,  had  the 
legislation  been  effectiAely  carried  out. 
In  the  years  following  the  land-socializa- 
tion pohcy  there  AAas  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  area  under  cultiA-ation.  Whatever  the 
causes  of  this  decline,  the  preA'ailing 
opinion,  even  among  BolsheAists,  seems  to 
have  been  that  something  was  radically 
Avrong  with  the  pohcy,  and  the  GoAern- 
ment  has  been  forced  by  circumstances  to 
take  two  highly  important  steps  in  the 
reAersal  of  that  pohcj- 

The  first  step,  in  the  spring  of  1921.  was 
a  Anrtual  abandonment  of  the  principle 
that  the  entire  produce  of  the  farms  lie- 
longed  to  the  state.  All  peasants  who  paid 
promptly  and  fully  a  fbct  tax  in  kind  were 
given  the  right  to  dispose  of  any  surplus 
in  any  manner  they  chose.  This  was  fol- 
lowed ])A-  a  series  of  measures  cutting  down 
the  number  of  commodities  subject  to  tax 
in  kind  from  13  to  4 — cereals,  hay,  meat, 
and  butter — reducing  somewhat  the  total 
quantitA-  to  be  taken  and  more  clearly  de- 
fining the  method  of  assessment  and 
collection. 

The  second  step  taken,  in  the  spring 
of  1922,  Avas  a  complete  reAision  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  land  possession.  While 
it  reiterates  the  basic  principle  that  the 
land  belongs  to  the  state  and  rei>eats  the 
prohibition  against  the  purchase,  sale,  and 
mortgage  of  land,  it  completely  abandons 
the  idea  that  '"all  forms  of  indiAidual  use  of 
the  land  should  be  regarded  as  merely  tem- 
porary and  doomed  to  disappearance."  The 
peasants  are  given  not  the  technical  owner- 
ship but  the  actual  possession  of  the  land. 

The  old  A-illage  communities  are  allowed 
to  continue  their  practise  of  permanent 
group  possession  Avilh  repartition  from 
time  to  time  to  their  members  for  actual 
use.  At  the  same  time  the  indi\idual 
l)easant  family  may  break  aAAay  from  these 
communities  and  acquire  direct  possession, 
perpetual  and  hereditary.  The  new  law 
is  thus  almost  identical  in  principle  with 
Premier  Stolypin's  laws  of  1907  and  1910. 

It  provides  that  if,  at  the  time  of  any 
general  repartition  of  land  in  such  a  pea.sant 
commuTiity,  any  indiAidual  family  wishes 
to  withdraw  it  may  do  so,  eAen  against  the 
Avill  of  the  community,  and  must  be  given 
its  shai'e  of  the  comnmnity  land  in  a  single 
and  separate  piece,  Avhich  tliereafter  is 
excluded  from  the  community  land  fund. 
If  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity Avish  to  break  aAvay,  they  may  do 
so  Avithout  Availing  for  the  periodical 
redistribution. 

The  decree  of  April  22,  1922,  now  enables 
any  indi\  idual  member  of  a  peasant  com- 
mune to  have  the  land  in  his  possession 
correctly  surA-eyed  and  dehmited  and  tohave 
his  holdings  properly  registered  at  court 
Avith  precise  delineations  of  bouudaries  and 
deeds  of  transfer  of  property  properly 
executed  issued  to  him. 

The  leasing  of  farms  is  permitted  v,ith 
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The  Miracle  of  the  Wilderness 


/N  the  heart  of  a  forest — 
high   up   in   the  purple  -  topped   Adirondacks, 
where  the  snows  fall  early  and  stay  late,  a  hunter 
sat  down  in  the  great  silence  to  rest. 

Leaning  on  his  gun,  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  *  *  * 

The  forest  melted  away.  In  place  of  the  fragrant 
pines  that  swept  the  sky  and  the  giant  oaks  that 
closed  in  about  him,  quaint  cottages  dotted  the 
mountain-side.  In  place  of  the  native  fox  and  deer 
he  hunted,  the  wilderness  was  suddenly  peopled 
with  many  sick — seeking  the  blessing  of  health  *  *  * 

The  huntsman  was  Edward  Livingstone  Trudeau 
— "The  Beloved  Physician."  The  doom  of  con- 
sumption upon  him,  he  was  carried  to  the  Adi- 
rondacks to  make  his  last  days  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

This  was  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  In  those  days 
Consumption — now  known  as  Tuberculosis — was 
looked  upon  as  a  visitation  of  Providence  —  was 
considered  unpreventable — incurable. 

Then  came  the  Miracle — 

of  fresh  air,  of  sunshine  and  rest.  Soon  Dr. 
Trudeau  was  hunting  and  fishing  again.  The  sum- 
mer past,  he  returned  to  the  city.  A  relapse 
brought  him  back  to  try — as  a  last  hope — a  win- 
ter in  the  frozen  wilderness.  Suicidal  mania, 
friends  said.  Cold  air  was  regarded  as  fatal  to 
Consumptives. 

Dr.  Trudeau  thrived  on  it  and  lived  for  forty  years 
in  the  mountains  that  taught  him  how  to  use  for 
himself  and  others  the  greatest  weapons  against 
Tuberculosis — fresh  air —  rest — sunshine. 

Closely  following  Koch's  great  discovery  that  a 
germ. — the  tubercle  bacillus — causes  Tuberculosis, 
Dr.  Trudeau  learned  to  recognize  the  little  "rods 
of  red."  Soon  physicians  everywhere  learned  to 
detect  the  disease  in  its  early  stages  and  thousands 


of  lives  were  saved.  For  it  is  in  its  early  stages  that 
Tuberculosis  can  be  cured. 

To  bring  the  sick  — 

the  many  tuberculous  sick — from  the  cities  to  the 
healing  wilderness  was  the  dream  of  the  beloved 
physician.  He  realized  his  dream  when  he  built 
the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium,  the  first  sani- 
tarium for  the  open-air  treatment  of  Tuberculosis 
in  America — now  a  wonderful  city  of  houses 
built  inside-out. 

One  million  sufferers  from  Tuberculosis — 

is  the  estimated  number  in  the  United  States  right 
now.  The  disease  attacks  lungs,  skin,  brain  and  bone. 
Beggar  and  millionaire  are  exposed.  It  attacks  all. 
ages — from  babyhood  to  old  age.  Acute  danger 
periods  are  infancy  and  early  adult  life.  The  great- 
est death  toll  is  exacted  between  35  and  45  —  the 
most  productive  years  of  life — just  when  the  family 
is  most  dependent  on  breadwinner  or  homemaker. 

No  medicine  will  cure  Tuberculosis — 

but  it  can  be  cured  by  fresh  air — day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer,  rain  or  shine.  By  rest,  good 
nourishment,  freedom  from  worry,  and  supervision 
by  trained  physicians.  Most  of  all,  by  sunshine  in 
the  home  and   sunshine  in  the  heart.  ,.~.^ 

Better  than  cure  is  prevention  through 
regular  examination  by  physicians,  san- 
itary living  and  working  conditions, 
and  always  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

A  great  crusade  is  being  waged.  Since 
1904  the  Tuberculosis  death  rate  for 
the  United  States  has  been  cut  in  half. 
But  the  fight  is  not  the  fight  of  any  one 
country.  It  is  the  fight  of  all  Humanity. 
And  when  all  Humanity ^g/>^5  then  shall 
the  Great  White  Plague  that  has  whit- 
ened the  world  with  tombstones  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years  be 
driven  from  the  Earth. 
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Before  health  wrork  was  started, there 
was  a  death  from  tuberculosis  every 
eight  minutes  of  every  working  day 
of  eight  hours  among  Metropolitan 
policyholders.  The  disease  still  causes 
one-twelfth  of  all  the  deaths  in  this 
country.  If  this  proportion  is  allowed 
to  continue,  it  means  that  among  the 
people  now  living  in  theUnitedStates 
over  9,500,000  are  doomed  to  die 
from  this  preventable  disease.  Work- 
ing with  National,  State  and  local 
organizations —the  Metropolitan  Life 


Insurance  Company  has  reduced  the 
Tuberculosis  death  rate, for  its  policy 
holders,  49%  in  ten  years.  As  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  insured 
in  the  Metropolitan,  the  lowering  of 
the  death  rate  vitally  affects  the  entire 
country.  Eight  years  ago  the  Com- 
pany built  a  sanitarium  at  Mount 
McGregor  to  care  for  sick  members 
of  its  staff.  In  the  first  seven  years 
there  were  896  cases  of  Tuberculosis 
discharged.     The  reports  show  that 


80%  of  these  emplovees  are  back  at 
work.  For  five  years  the  Metropolitan 
has  supported  a  demonstration  of 
health  work  at  Framinghatn,  Mass., 
a  manufacturing  town.  The  Tuber- 
culosis death  rate  in  that  time  has 
been  cut  in  two.  The  Metropolitan 
issues  a  booklet  telling  how  to  pre- 
vent, how  to  cure  Tuberculosis.  A 
free  copy  of  "A  War  On  Consump- 
tion" will  be  mailed  to  all  who  ask 
for  it. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


\f^K.r.  •  „-i  !i«a3l'^ffi;;-i^':ti."-- 
U  U:'.    •-■  .•.iHKfcili'jf'i'il'.i's^ 
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Architect  Lawrence  Barnard. 
New  Rochtllc,  N.  v..  used 
•CREO-DIPT  ■  Stained  Shin- 
sle?  on  this  home  of  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Slahlstedt,  Pelham  Manor,  N. 
v..  as  well  as  on  all  his  houses  in 
Xcw  Voik  suburbs. 


TO  many  families  home  building  means  years  of  planning  that 
they  may  build  wisely. 
"CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  have  come  to  be  known,  thru  their 
use    by    prominent  architects,  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and 
economical  building  materials  for  side  walls  as  well  as  roofs. 

You  save  cost  of  material,  time  in -construction,  and  painting  and 
repair  bills.  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  are  made  of  straight 
grained  red  cedar  of  first  quality,  stained  with  earth  pigments  in 
pure  linseed  oil,  carried  into  the  wood  with  creosote.  The  open 
market  does  not  afford  such  quality  in  either  shingles  or  stain. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel,  send  6c  to  cover  postage  for  Porlfolic  of  Fifty 
Large  Photographs  of  Homes  by  Prominent  Architects  as  well  as  color  samples.  Ask 
about  our  special  Thatched  "CREO-DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  for  Thatched  roof 
effect;  24-in.  Dixie  White  Side  Walls  for  the  true  Colonial  White-Effect. 

CREO-I>35*T   COf^^'AMX  !!nc. 

1034  Oliver  St.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities.    Many  Lumber  Dealers  Carry  Standard 

Colors  in  Stock.     Plant  at  Minnesota  Transfer,  St.  Paul,  for  Western 

Distributors. 


Portfolio 
^  Homes 


CREO-DIPT^ 

Stained  Shingles 


RALPH   YOUNG 

Ohio 


They  Sell  Us 

Their 
Spare  Time 

Many  of  our  representa- 
tives are  earning  two  dol- 
lars and  more  an  hour  by 
obtaining  new  and  re- 
newal subscriptions  for 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 
You,  too,  can  earn  extra 
money  by  representing 
us   in  YOUR   spare   time. 


\V.  L.  ROBERTS 

Pcnna. 


We  I^ay  Liberal  Commissions 

This  work  is  profitable  from  the  start  because  we 
teach  you  to  earn  while  you  learn.  You  receive  a 
valuable  training  in  salesmanship  which  should 
enable  you  to  gain  a  monthly  salary  in  addition 
to  commissions.  Mail  the  coupon  to-day  and 
get  full  particulars  of  our  offer  by  return  mail. 


THE   LITERARY    DIGEST,    Box  1774, 

354-360    Fourth    Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:^     I  am  (Je<irou?  of  earning  extra  money  in  my  ^pare   time.     Please  send.  \^'ithout  obligatinf^  me, 
tlie  details  oi  your  plan 


NAME  ,... 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE. 
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eertainrestrictions  and  even  the  employment 
of  hired  labor,  also  under  certain  restrictions. 
Should  a  family  emigrate  it  may  keep  its 
hold  on  the  property  "  through  the  expedient 
of  leaA'ing  some  member  of  the  family  on  the 
ground."       In  short,  concludes  the  -writer. 

The  law  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
indi\idualistie  tendencies  of  the  mass  of  the 
peasants,  coupled  Avith  a  continued  attempt 
to  guard  against  auj*  return  to  economic  in- 
equality in  land  possession.  The  new  sys- 
tem of  land  taxation,  which  is  markedly 
graduated  in  character,  helps  toward  the 
same  end  of  maintainingasocialequilibrium. 


THE   RAILROAD   SAFETY    MO^'E]ME^T 
AS  A  MONEY  MAKER 

"INSTEAD  of  the  safety  department, 
-*■  recently  inaugurated  on  many  of  otu- 
raihoads,  being  only  a  "semi-essential 
humanitarian  agency"  it  has  now  become 
on  many  well-managed  roads  ' '  a  big  money- 
maker and  a  valuable  asset  to  the  country 
in  other  ways."  So  writes  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  safety  section  of  the  Northern 
Pacificto  llie  Railway  Age.  Hebacksuphis 
assertion  Avith  facts  and  figures,  as  follows: 

Illustrative  of  its  money-making  ability, 
a  certain  Western  trunk  line's  record  shows 
that  for  the  first  three  years  after  its  safety 
department  was  established  (year  1913), 
the  yearly  aAcrage  number  of  employee 
casualties  was  2,.546.  By  unceasing  safety 
actlAities,  a  gradual  and  material  reduction 
of  these  casualties  was  efifected  so  that 
during  the  past  three  years  (notwithstand- 
ing that  there  Avas  an  annual  force  increase 
of  about  20  per  cent,  as  compared  Avith  the 
former  period j  the  reduction  aAeraged  ~0',i 
per  annum.  Each  compensated  injury 
aAeraged  S'^oQ,  and  65  per  cent,  of  all  of 
the  casualties  Avere  compensated,  hence 
this  reduced  casualty  list  meant  a  saA'ing 
in  compensation  payments  of  •?140,832  per 
annum — a  saAing  Avhich  is  amply  verified 
by  the  official  operating  figures. 

The  total  cost  of  conducting  the  safety 
de])artnn'nt  on  that  line  did  not  exceed 
S12.()()0  per  annum.  The  return  upon  this 
expenditure,  thcn'fore,  Avas  1,173  per  cent., 
from  Avliieh.  of  course,  should  be  deducted 
the  expinditure  for  physical  changes  made 
in  carrying  out  the  safety  program.  If 
a  liberal  estinuite  of  SoO,000  per  annum  Avas 
alloAvtd.  the  yearly  profit  to  the  railroad 
Avould  be  214  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  its 
safety  operations. 

That  thfe  safety  department  actlA-ities 
were  resi>onsible  for  this  shoAving  is  rather 
conelusi\('ly  confirmed  by  the  1921  record 
of  em])loyees'  casualties  (the  best  slioAving 
per  1,000  men  in  serAice  for  which  there 
is  a  r<>cord).  During  that  year  the  major 
portion  of  the  force  AAas  composed  of  men 
Avho  had  long  been  in  the  serA-ice  of  the 
company  and  had  become  thoroughly 
imbued  Avitli  the  principles  pronmlgated 
by  sjtfety  representatiAes. 

The  abo\-e  amount  Avas  a  direct  and 
tangil>lf  sjvAing,  but  there  Avas  a  further 
saAing  effected  Avhich,  tho  direct,  is  less 
possible  to  determine,  and  that  is  tho 
increased  efficiency  produced  through  a  de- 
crease in  casualties  Avhich  automatically 
reduced  the  labor  turnoA^er. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

October  19. — DaAnd  Lloyd  Oeorge  rosij?ns 
the  British  Preiniorship,  wliich  lie  Jias 
held  since  December  0,  1916,  and  the 
King  requests  Andrew  Bonar  Law  to 
form  a  new  government. 

The  French  Communist  party,  in  con- 
vention at  Paris,  breaks  off  relations 
with  the  Moscow  Internationale. 

October  20. — Soviet  participation  in  the 
Treaty  negotiations  betAveen  Turkey 
and  the  Allied  Powers  is  demanded 
by  the  SoAaet  Foreign  Minister,  AI. 
Tchitcherin,  in  a  note  to  Great  Britain 
and  Italy. 

American  and  British  marines  are  landed 
at  Vladivostok  to  guard  the  consulates 
of  the  two  nations,  the  city  being  threat- 
ened with  lawlessness  since  the  Japanese 
evacuation. 

October  21. — The  Soviet  authorities  inform 
Colonel  William  N.  Haskell,  head  of  the 
American  ReHef  Administration  in 
Russia,  that  8,000,000  Russians  wiU 
have  to  be  assisted  during  the  winter. 

October  22. — Organized  bands  and  armed 
irregulars  are  reported  to  be  operating 
throughout  Eastern  Thrace  and  to  be 
attacking  Greek  refugees. 

October  23. — ^Andrew  Bonar  Law  is  elected 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative 
party  and  informs  the  King  that  he  is 
ready  to  accept  the  British  Premiership. 

October  24. — Pi'emier  Andi'ew  Bonar  Law 
announces  the  membership  of  his 
Cabinet. 

By  a  vote  of  314  to  76  the  German 
Reichstag  extends  the  term  of  President 
Ebert  to  June  30,  1925. 

DOMESTIC 

October  18. — More  than  300  alleged  mem- 
bers of  the  I.  W.  W.  are  arrested  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  a  police  round-up 
to  prevent  disorders  growing  out  of  the 
longshoremen's  strike. 

President  Harding  directs  the  Shipping 
Board  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Near  East  ReUef  organization  a  Govern- 
ment vessel  for  use  in  transporting 
relief  supplies  to  Turkey  and  Greece. 

October  19. — The  rock-pile  or  departure 
from  the  city  is  the  choice  given  to  the 
out-of-town  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
arrested  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

October  20. — Eight  are  killed  and  one 
miner  is  missing  as  a  result  of  a  gas 
explosion  in  a  mine  at  M'Curtain, 
Oklahoma. 

A  provisional  government  is  installed  by 
the  Dominican  Republic,  preparatory 
to  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the 
American  military  forces,  announces 
the  State  Department. 

October  21. — Provisions  of  the  liquor 
statute  held  by  Attorney-General 
Daugherty  to  prohibit  transportation 
and  sale  of  alcohoUc  beverages  on 
American  vessels  anywhere,  and  on 
foreign  vessels  within  tkree  miles  of 
the  United  States  coast,  become  effec- 
tive, but  are  not  enforced,  pending  the 
outcome  of  injunction  proceedings  to 
stay  enforcement. 

John  Mcllhenny  has  resigned  as  financial 
adviser  to  the  Haitian  Government,  and 


FREE-"The  Golei  of  the 
Caribbean,"an  illustrated 
story  of  Great  White  Fleet 
Cruises  byWilliam  McFee 


Unique  Shore  Trips — Included  Free 

Motor  car  tour  of  Havana,  Cuba  and  trip  into  the  interior. 
Sixty-tnile   motor   trip   across   beautiful  Jamaica,   with  privilege   of 
stopping  at  United  Fruit  Company's  resort  hotels  at  no  extra  charge. 

Through  the  Panama  Canal  by  submarine  chaser. 

Special  train  trip  through  scenic  Costa  Rica. 

23  Days— All  Expenses— PcrsonaUy  Conducted. 

Great  White  Fleet  ships  are  the  only  vessels  sailing  to  the  Caribbean 
built  especially  for  Cruise  Service. 

Address  Passenger  Department 
UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
Room   1635   .  17  Battery  PI.,  New  York 

QencralOffices,  131StateSt.,Boston.Mass. 
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will  be  succeeded  by  John  S.  Hord.  an- 
nounces the  State  Department. 

The  ne^v  pro^nsional  government  of  the 
Dominican  Repnldic,  "with  Juan  Bau- 
tista  Vicini  Burgos  as  President,  is 
inaugurated  in  Santo  Domingo,  an- 
nounces the  State  Department. 

October  22. — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  noted 
preacher,  author  and  editor,  dies  at  his 
home  in  New  York  in  his  87th  year. 

President  Harding  appoints  a  committee 
of  sponsors  representing  every  State, 
territory,  and  insular  possession  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  the  Xear 
East  rehef. 

A  Christian  Business  Men's  Federation  i- 
organized  in  Kau.sas  City  ''to  assist 
men  in  searching  out  and  applying  the 
laws  of  God  in  all  commercial  relations." 

Fotirteen  people  die  in  a  New  Y'ork  apart- 
ment house  fire,  beUeved  due  to  incen- 
diarism. 

October  23. — Federal  Judge  Learned  Hand, 
of  New  Y'ork,  dismisses  the  motion  of 
fourteen  steamship  lines  for  a  perma- 
nent injunction  restraining  the  Govern- 
ment from  enforcing  the  hquor  law  on 
American  ships  and  foreign  ships  in 
American  waters,  but  grants  a  tempo- 
rary stay  in  the  cases  of  foreign  ships 
supplying  hquor  rations  to  crews,  pro- 
viding they  give  a  bond  of  §23,000. 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  invites  the 
governments  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica 
to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  a  conference 
at  Washington  on  December  4,  to 
negotiate  peace  treaties  among  them 
and  to  consider  the  question  of  limita- 
tion of  armament, 

October  24.— The  British  Board  of  Trade 
required  liim  to  place  on  board  five 
gallons  of  brandy  before  clearing  port, 
announces  Captain  Jonas  Pendlebury, 
of  the  President  Adams,  on  his  arrival 
in  Xew  Y'ork.  The  British  law  requires 
that  a  ship  must  carry  one  gallon  of 
brandy  for  each  100  passengers. 

Associate  Justice  William  R.  Day  resigns 
from  the  L'nited  States  Supreme 
Court,  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
November  14. 


Out  of  Luck. — The  young  man  arrived 
at  the  party  and  made  his  way  to  the 
hostess,  gi-eeting  her  and  apologizing  for 
his  lateness. 

"Awftdly  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Jones," 
said  the  hostess.  "So  good  of  you  to  come. 
But  where  is  your  brother?" 

"He  Avas  unable  to  come.  You  see,  we 
are  so  busy  just  now  that  it  was  impossible 
for  both  of  \is  to  get  away,  and  so  we 
tossed  up  to  see  which  of  us  should  come." 

"How  nice!    And  you  won?" 

"Xo,"  rephed  the  young  man,  absently, 
"I  lost!" — Nadnnal  Rcpu})Jirnn. 


Poor  Loser. — Pedestri.\x — "That's  an 
awfully  poor  looking  liorse  you  have  there.'" 

C.\BBY — "Yeh,  you  see  it's  this  way,  sir. 
Every  morning  I  toss  him  to  see  whether 
he  gets  his  hay  or  I  get  my  beer,  and  would 
you  believe  it.  that  unlucky  luirse  has  lost 
for  si.x  mornings  straight," — Michigan 
Gargoyle. 

Needful  Preliminary. — If  you  want  to 
own  The  House  that  .Jack  Built,  first  earn 
the  jack. — Judge. 


BIG  SAYING -FREE  TRIAL 


This  beautiful  machine  is  the  only  brand -new(unused\ 
standard,  full-size  typewriter  with  a  4-row,  42-key,  84- 
character  Universal  keyboard  that  you  can  buy  for  less 
than  $  1 00,  It  comes  direct  from  factory  to  you  at  prac- 
tically the  wholesale  price  of  other  hig-h-grade  type- 
writers—a  remarkable  savin?.  Use  Annell'  on  yot;r 
work  at  our  expense,  put  it  to  the  test  for  ten  days;  then 
if  it  doesn't  satisfy  you  in  every  way,  return  it  to  us 
and  we  will  refund  even  the  express  charges.  You  take 
no  risk.  Could  anything  be  fairer> 

Easy  Terms 

While  you  are  enjoying  the  use  of  the  machine,  small 
monthly  payments  (much  less  than  20c  per  day )  make 
it  easy  and  convenient  to  own  this  full-size,  brand- 
new  tunused),  4-row,  standeird-keyboard  typewriter. 
Mechanical  Marvel 

Strength  and  simplicity  are  the  outstanding  qualities 
of  this  machine.  Every  essential  operating  conveni- 
ence is  possessed  by  Annell',  including  the  4-ro>v.  42- 
key,  84-character  Universal  standard  keyboard.  This 
good  Anneir  is  made  so  well  and  lasts  so  long  that  the 
cost — if  spread  over  the  machine's  lifetime — is  less 
per  day  than  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp.  And  re- 
member, the  Anneir  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Send  Coupon  Today 

for  complete  information  about  the  greatest  of 
all  typewriter  offers.  Don't  miss  it.  Act  now. 
ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO^  Chicago 


NOT  AN  ORDER  -MA  -TODAY    JS 


ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

71b.  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 
Send    me    free    catalog   and  complete  information 
about  your  wonderful  typewriter  offer;  this  places 
me  under  no  ob'.i;jation. 


CJivfs  evory  facility  of  electric  range  phis  every  advantage 
of  tireless  cooker  at  le.«  tost  than  a  good  oil  stove. 

New^  Invention 

Revolutionizes    Cooking 

Saves  50  c  to  75^,  fuel  cost 

Bakcsjoasls.boilf.stcwsjrics.toasfi. 
Needs  no  watchins.  Shuts  elec- 
tri.ity  ofl  automatieally.  .\ttarhes 
to  any  electric  socket.  No  special 
wiring.  Write  for  FRKE  Home 
Srienre  Cook  Book.  30-<lay  FREE 
trial  oflerand  direct  factory  price.s 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.      Dept.  30 

Detroit,  Mich.  Georgetown.  Ont. 

I NVF"  NTOR  ^  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
**^  »  '-^^  *  vyiXO  \,Tite  ior  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GEl  VoUR  P,\TE.NT."  ."-end  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  pati^ntable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depl.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


eNCH 


6tU.TEN 


I  I   Ci  IH  BRUSSON 

BREAD  JEUNE 


Imported  fram  France 
If  ynu  havt  diabetes  or  olwrsity  yon  need  Ilru.>ison  Jcune 
Gluten  Pread.  A«k  your  doctor.  Brunson  Hread  is  »cientifi- 
cailv  ptepareil  In  France  by  th«  world'.-*  foremost  dietician?. 
Hirnest  food  value  but  smallest  bulk.  Never  b*con>#»  stale. 
20.000.000  loaves  eaten  vearW.  Ask  your  rrocer  for  Brusson 
Gluten  Bread.  Or  send  $200  for  box  of  l.^loares.  Sent  po-»»- 
paid  in  L'.  S,     A^k  nUn  f..r  catalogue  of  other  diabetic  foods. 

GUSTAV   MULLER,    ImpoKer 
18  South  William  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

Certain  words  in  correspondence,  advertising  writ- 
ing, and  literary  work  nce<i  no  longer  puzzle  you  i(  you 
have  handy  that  brand  now  speller  for  busy  people — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

By  FRAXK  11.  VIZETELLY,  Lill.  D..  LL.  D. 
Manacing  Editor  Xew  ^tiimiarti  Dictionary 

A  perfect  guide  to  correct  spelling  of  lo.ooo  words 
often  niiss|>elled  in  business.  AI.so  shows  correct 
lorniation  of  plurals,  division-^  into  syllables,  and 
tells  why  one  word  shouUl  Ix'  used  instead  of  an- 
other— gage  instead  of  gauge,  it's  instead  of  its. 
rabbet  instead  of  rabbit,  cozen  instead  of  cousin, 
illude  instead  of  elude  or  allude,  RafTacI  instead  of 
Raphael,  etc.  The  book  will  pay  (or  itself  in  service 
evcr>-  day. 

i2mo.  Cloth:    :<iOpatts.    $1.30.  net:  $1.62,  postpaid 

Fuili  S  Wai!ulh  ComHny,  Publishers.  334  FoufII)  Ave..  New  Ytrii 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


To  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  ii'sc  of 
words  for  this  column,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arliilor. 

Readers  u'ill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
u-ill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"Infiuircr." — "Can  the  Lexicograplu r  oxplaiti 
the  symbols  used  in  cartoons  to  indicate  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  i)arti("i.'  I  refer  to 
the  donkey  and  the  elephant.  Who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  choice  of  either?  " 

What  happy  inspu-ation  is  responsible  for  the 
Repubhcan  elephant,  the  Democratic  donkey,  and 
the  Tammany  tiger,  we  do  not  know  ,  but  Thomas 
Nast,  an  American  artist,  born  at  Landau  m 
Bavaria  in  1840,  but  who  accompanied  his  parents 
to  the  United  States  when  six  years  old,  originated 
them.  It  may  have  been  that  Nast  anticipated 
the  steam-roller  and  the  big  stick  wlien  he  assigned 
the  elephant  to  the  Republican  party,  and  the 
proverbial  meekness  and  docility  of  the  Demo- 
crats may  have  insphed  the  donkey. 

"H.  C,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "A  discussion 
has  taken  place  here  in  connection  with  the  word 
Congressman  as  apphed  to  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Can  you  give  me  any  mfor- 
mation  about  the  word  and  its  uses?" 

Dow   in   his    "Sermons,"    published   in    1834, 
vol.  Ill,  p.   137,  tised  the  word  to  designate  a 
member   of   Congress:     "Our    Congressmen,    my 
dear  hearers,  what  are  they?  They  talk  and  drink 
for  eight  dollars  a  day.   and  you  have  to  stand 
the  treat."    In  '•Vanity  Fair,"  publistied  in  1863, 
was  printed  a  ballad    called    "Sharp    Congress- 
man '  from  which  Bartlett   cites  the  following: 
"Not  a  brisker  trade  was  going 
Worth  nothing  or  showing 
Than  that  from  contracts  gi-owing 
To  the  Sharp  Congressman." 
Viscotuit    Bryce    in    an    early    edition    of    his 
"American  Commonwealth,  '  published  in  1888, 
vol.  I,  ch.  14,  p.  197,  supplies  the  foUowing  in  a 
note:    "The  term   'Congressman'   is  commonly 
used   to   describe   a   member   of   the    House   of 
Representatives,   though,  of  coiirso,  it  ought  to 
include   Senators   also.''      The   definition   of   the 
term  according  to  the  New  Stan-d.\rd  Diction- 
art  is,  "A  member  of   the  United  Slates  Con- 
gress;   especially   a   member    of    the    House   of 
Representatives." 

"W.  M.  D.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "Kindly 
inform  me  the  correct  abbre\dation  for  the  word 
shipment."- 

According  to  the  sotu-ces  available  to  the  Le-id- 
cographer  the  abbreviation  for  shipment  is  shpt. 

"R.  L.  De  A.,"  Dayton,  O. — The  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  Haiti  is  he'ti — e  as  in 
prey,  i  as  in  habit. 

"R.  A.  H.,"  Richmond.  Ind. — "Please  give 
me  the  correct  prontmciation  of  the  name 
'Eleanor.' " 

The  name  Eleanor  is  pronotmced  el'a-nar — 
«  as  in  get,  a's  as  in  final;  or  el'i-a-nor — e  as  in  get, 
i  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  final,  o  as  in  or. 

"J.  E.  R.."  New  York.  N.  Y. — "Kindly  inform 
me  whether  it  is  ever  correct  to  begin  a  sentence 
with  the  word  and." 

And  has  been  used  as  an  introductory,  continu- 
ing the  narration  from  a  previous  sentence,  ex- 
prcst  or  tmderstood,  since  the  year  855.  You 
will  fmd  many  examples  of  it  in  Shakespeare. 
See  King  John,  Act  iv,  scene  1,  line  40;  Crete's 
*■  History  of  Greece,"  Voliune  I,  chapter  1,  page  29, 
Kingsley's  "Hypatia,"  chapter  5,  page  69; 
Lytton's  "Pilgrimage  on  the  Rhine,"  beginning, 
"And  the  stars  sat  each  upon  his  ruby  throne, 
and  looked  with  sleepless  eyes  upon  the  world." 
See,  also,  definition  2  of  and  on  page  105  of  the 
New  Standard  Dictionary. 

"J.  G.  F.."  Cleveland,  O. —  "Please  give  me  the 
meaning  of  the  word  synapse." 

Synapse  is  the  jimction  between  two  nerve- 
ceUs. 

The  word  synapse  is  a  variant  form  of  synapsis. 
The  word  synapsis  is  defined  as  follows:  "1.  A 
stage  in  cell-di^-ision  characterized  by  the  massing 
of  the  chromatin  at  one  side  of  the  nucleus; 
fusion  of  the  chromatin  preparatory  to  gameto- 
genesis;  mitapsis.  2.  The  intert-*vining  of  the 
dendi-on  of  a  nerve-cell  with  the  body  or  dendron 
of  another  cell." 


It  Carries 
Its  Tabl 


These  are  the  words  of  a  prominent  author 
and  traveler  concerning  the 

Remington 
Portable 

The  permanent  baseboard  of  this  machine  makes  it 
wonderfully  convenient  to  use  anywhere  and  under  all 
conditions,  at  home  or  afield.  You  can  operate  it 
equally  well  before  your  cozy  fireplace  or  on  your  lap 
while  seated  on  a  log  in  the  woods. 

And  convenience  is  only  one  of  the  Remington  Port- 
able's many  advantages.  It  is  the  most  complete  portable 
"typewriter.  Has  the  Standard  Keyboard  and  many  other 
big  machine  features.  Light,  durable  and  compact;  fits 
in  case  only  four  inches  high.  Sold  by  over  2,000  dealers 
and  all  Remington  Branch  Offices. 


Send  for  our  illustrated :  ' '  Your  Ever 
Handy  Helper."    Address  Dept  62 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway,  New  York 


Paragon  Ribbons  for  Remington  Port- 
able  Typewriters,  ^oc  each,  $5  a  dozen 
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Tremendous 
heat  has  little 
effect.     A  fall, 
p'us  the  crushing 
load  of  collapsing 
.  wails,    is    success- 

-^'■jV  fully  withstood  by 
Globe  Structural 
Strength  Safes. 
There  is  not  enough  combustible  matericJ 
in  any  fireproof  building  to  harm  this  safe. 
However,  any  building,  not  fireproof,  will 
collapse  when  subjected  to  intense  heat  for 
an  hour.  A  safe,  therefore,  loaded  heavily 
with  records,  must  withstand  a  severe  fall 
and  the  tremendous  impact  of  crumbling 
walls  and  other  heavy  materials 

dBlobe 
Structural  Strength  Safes 

Have  proven  in  every  fire  that  they  do  possess  the 
necessary  inbuilt  Structural  Strength.  In  the  recent 
disastrous  fire  in  the  Austin  BIdg.,  Chicago,  a  Struc- 
tural Strength  safe  fell  six  floors  to  the  basement 
Nvhere  it  was  completely  buried  by  falling  viralls  and 
heavy  debris.  Days  later,  when  workmen  dug  it  out, 
its  contents  were  found  to  be  safely  intact-  It  is  the 
Structural  Strength  plus  the  heat  resisting  qualities 
that  enables  Globe  Safes  to  stand  up  under  such  ex- 
treme tests. 


•Send  This   Coiifon' 


The  Globe-  Wernicke  Co.  I'l.ase   send  without  chart-c 

your  cataloir.  Safes-structural 
Dept.  L.D.SO.  Ciniinnali.  O.   >"-<^nsi^   .vl..dcls.     All   Sizes. 

Name 


A  d  dress 


GtobcAATcrntckc 

I   ••  BLJIl--r        7-0        ENDURE  "    I 

(QF     F-  iLEs      bookTE'ases     safes 

Main  Office  Cincinnati 

Agencies  or  branches  in  all  cities 


Save  $10  to  $25 

On  Cutlom  Made  Re-covers 

Easily  attachod.    Inslriiotionsscnt. 

Top  and  back  with  7  .\  14  beveled 
plate  glass,  tacks,  welt^,  etc.  $10  and  up.  Fords 
$5.20  and  up.    Ask  for  prices  and  samples. 

>-i    I'HOIHtrSfO.  1219  Meliola'i  RIiIb.  .Toledo.  0. 


ano 

rtfth^^enue'sISiJorUePipi 


'There  is  something 
fine  about  it 

^J^andup       Wm,DEMUTH&G). 

at  the  better 

smoke  shops.  NEW  YORK 


Mixed  Tune. — "Radio  Tunc  Plan  .Suc- 
cessful in  Part,"  says  a  headline.  It 
couldn't  hav-e  been  the  part  we  heard. — 
New    York  Morning  Telegraph. 


Keep  the  Car. — Automobile  and  .suit- 
case lost  or  stolen  from  43d  and  ^lichi- 
gan;  liberal  reward  for  return  of  suit-case, 
no  questions  asked. — CIns.fified  ad  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Tense  Moment. —  "Mr.  X,  Mhen  the 
lightning  struck  the  barn,  jumped  over  the 
cow  he  was  milking,  and  is  resting  very 
easy  this  afternoon." — Front  a  news  item  in 

the  Springfield  (Mass.)  L'juon. 


Why  the  Rumpus?^Frora  the  amount 
of  fuss  made  over  tlie  word  "obey"  in  the 
marriage  ceremony,  one  might  be  mis- 
takenh'  led  to  suppose  that  it  means 
something. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Changed  Times,  Changed  Costumes. — 

The  old-fashioned  pioneer  women  ^vho 
crossed  the  Rockv-  Mountains  in  skirts 
now  have  granddaughters  who  think  they 
must  put  on  pants  to  climb  a  hill. — Dallas 
Xews. 


Banzai! — Sophisticated  Foreigv  L.w- 
GUAGE  Prof. — "And  the  .Japanese  language 
is  the  only  one  that  has  no  cuss  words.  It 
is  sublime  to  think  of  a  language  with  no 
vulgarity!" 

Bright  Stcde — "Then  how  do  they 
start  their  Fords  on  a  winter  morning?" — 
The  Humbug. 


Cautious  Man. — "And  you  are  9.5  years 
old!"  she  exclaimed.  "How  wonderful! 
You  look  so  ■well.  How  have  vou  managed 
to  do  it?" 

"My  method  is  A-ery  simple.  I  Tiever 
let  any  of  my  friends  know  when  I  am  not 
feeling  well;  consequently  I've  ne\t'r  had 
to  take  any  of  the  things  ihey  would  have 
recommended,  if  they  had  known  I  was 
ailing." — The  Continent  (Chicago). 


Too  Familiar. — Hail,  four  years  old,  had 
been  going  to  Sunday-school  for  some  time, 
when  his  teacher  one  Sunday  asked  the 
class:  "Who  wants  to  go  to  Heaven?"  and 
all  hands  went  up  but  Hail's.  The  teacher 
asked:  "You  do  not  want  to  go  to  Heaven?" 
and  Hail  answered:  "No,  thank  you." 
Teacher  asked  why,  and  Hail  replied:  "It 
has  not  been  long  since  I  came  from  there." 
— Asa  Bennett,  in  the  Wilmington  A'eirv. 


Some  Definitions. — "Two  or  three" 
always  means  at  least  three,  or  three  and 
upward.  "One  or  two"  seldom  if  ever 
means  one.  "In  a  minute"  means  any- 
where from  five  to  fifty  minutes.  "That 
reminds  me  of  a  story"  means,  "Now  you 
keep  quiet  while  I  tell  my  joke."  "I  hold 
no  brief  for"  means:  "I  am  now  going  to 
defend — "  "While  I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
critical"  means,  "But  I  am  going  to  have 
my  say  out  anyhow."  "Of  course  it's  no 
bu.siness  of  mine"  means,  "I  am  simply 
devoured  with  curiosity."  "^My  conduct 
calls  for  no  apology  and  needs  no  explana- 
tion" is  the  usual  introduction  for  an 
apology  or  an  explanation.  "No  one 
could  possibly  have  mistaken  my  mean- 
ing" is  what  we  say  when  some  one  has 
mistaken  it. —  The  Independent  {New  I'orA-). 


Married  and  Single. — Pur  i.to  his  bright 
infant) — "What's  wrong?" 

Son  (twelve  years  old; — "I  had  a  terrible 
scene  with  your  wife." — Caj)  and  Bells. 


How  Is  He  Cooked? — No  delays  waiting 
for  the  waiter  and  dishes  to  be  cooked. 
Everything  ready  here,  and  hot,  too. —  A 
Restaurant  Ad  in  the  Erie  Dispatch- Herald. 


On     Her     Way. —  Tommy  — "Mother's 

throwing  plates  at  father." 

Visitor — "Is  ?>he  angry  witli  him?" 
Tommy — "No;    but    she's     Avorkin'    up 

to  it." — London  Answers. 


The  Question. — GriDE  (ou  a  London 
sightseeing  bus) — "Lidies  and  genlemen, 
we  are  now  passin'  one  o"  tlie  oldest  public- 
'ouses  in  the  country." 

Passenger  —  "Wot  for  ?  "  —  London 
Punch. 


Reassuring. — Pkotd  Wife  (to  nervous 
friend  in  automobile,) — "I  feel  so  safe  with 
George  driAing,  now  that  he  has  joined  the 
Red  Cross.  He  is  learning  first  aid,  and 
knows  where  all  the  hospitals  are." — 
London  Opinion. 


Fourteen  to  the  Pound. — "There's  the 
lightweight  cliampion  of  our  village,"  re- 
marked the  talkati\'e  natiAe  to  a  newcomer. 

"Pugilist,  eh?" 

"Nope — the  village  butcher." — The 
American  Legion  Wceldi/. 


An  "X"  of  Affection. — Little  Dorothy 
(watching  mother  Aote) — "You  voted  for 
the  man  you  love  best,  didn't  you?" 

Mother — "WTiy,  dear?" 

Dorothy — "Because  you  put  a  kiss  after 
his  name." — New  York  N^ews. 


Well  Treated. — "Mrs.  Meeks  paid  you  a 
verv  tiattering  compliment  last  night,  my 
dear." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

".She  .said  that  I  did  not  look  like  a 
married  man." — •  The  New  Bedford  Standard. 


Fully  Prepared.— He— "My  dear,  it's 
no  use  for  you  to  look  at  those  hats;  I 
ha\en't  more  than  a  dollar  in  my  pocket." 

She — "You  might  ha\e  known  when  we 
came  out  that  I'd  Avant  to  buy  a  few 
things." 

He — "I  did." — Boston  Transcript. 


Good  Business  Prospect. — "For  sale — 
First-class  furniture,  undertaking  and  beau- 
tiful cemetery  for  sale.  In  good  town  of 
1,000  in  the  best  part  of  central  Illinois. 
Only  business  of  the  kind  in  the  town  and 
twenty  miles  of  good  territory  to  draw 
from." — Classified  ad  reprinted  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  from  an  Hlinois  paper. 


Where  Cash  Is  Bulky. — A  story  is  told 
of  a  continental  tra\  tier  who  brought  with 
him  into  the  restaurant-car  an  enormous 
bag  which  he  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
table. 

The  conductor  promptly  rebuked  him, 
saying,  "You  mustn't  bring  that  bag  in 
here.  You  must  j)ut  vour  luggage  in  the 
van." 

"That's  not  my  luggage,"  was  the  reply. 
"I'm  going  to  Austria:  that's  my  purse." — 
Toronto  Telegram. 
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UST  as  the  trademark  on 
a  manufactured  product 
becomes,  after  years  of 
use,  a  device  that  is  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  with  its 
quality,  so  has  the  trademark  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
become  a  symbol  of  the  Hartford's 
one-hundred-and- twelve-year- old 
reputation  for  the  highest  order  of 
business  integrity. 

The  Hartford  trademark  is  your 
Seal  of  Certainty.    It  is  part  of  the 


Hartford's  guarantee  of  protection 
against  direct  or  indirect  loss  by  fire. 

And  w^hen  you  buy  such  a  policy, 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  Hartford's  corps  of  Fire  Pre- 
vention Engineers  is  placed  at  your 
service  in  correcting  conditions 
upon  your  premises  that  invite  fire. 

The  tw^o-fold  protection  service 
that  the  Hartford  offers  should 
prompt  you  to  insist  upon  a 
Hartford  policy.  There  is  a 
Hartford  agent  near  you. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  Harl/ord  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hart/or  J  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 
Write  praciically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 


The  trademark  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurattce  Co. 
Engraved  by  TIMOTHY  COLE 
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WHEATENA— FIRST   THINQ    IN    THE    MORNINQ    SINCE    1879 


««sa* 


Everybody  likes  it! 


Whcatena  is  also  delicious  for 
gems  and  muffins,  for  breading 
meats,  fish,  etc.,  and  for  desserts. 

Your  grocer  has  Whcatena  or  will 
get  it  for  you.  Write  for  recipe 
booklet  and  sample  package  of 
Wheatena,  free. 

W  H  E  A  T  E  N  A— A  L  L 


Breakfast!  Wheatena!  Here's  a  dish  to  deUght  every  member  of 
the  family,  every  day.     You  never  tire  of  it. 

Unlike  pale,  pasty  cereals,  Wheatena  combines  a  really  delicious  taste 
with  all  the  vital  elements  of  whole  wheat.  The  nut-brown  hue  of 
Wheatena  is  your  assurance  that  you  are  getting  whole  winter  wheat 
— all  of  the  nourishment  of  man's  oldest  food.  Wheatena  is  easily 
digested — and  economical  in  every  direction. 

The  wheat-heart  is  retained  in  Wheatena  by  a  special  process. 
(Many  cereals  omit  this  important  element.)  The  bran  is  also  retained. 
Here  is  Nature's  own  regulator  in  just  the  right  proportion,  and 
properly  prepared  for  the  human  stomach. 

For  forty-three  years,  Wheatena  has  been  the  standard  breakfast 
food  of  thousands  of  well-fed,  clear-brained  Americans.  It  is  so  quickly 
and  easily  prepared. 

Start  using  Whcatena  tomorrow.  See  for  yourself  how  really  deli- 
cious a  cereal  can  be — how  simply  and  easily  it  can  be  prepared. 

The  Wheatena  Company,  Wheatenaville,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 

WHEAT,       NUT-BROWN       AND       SWEET 
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"It  Was  Worth  $2,000! 

— and  I  Tossed  it  in  the  Drawer" 


"It  was  in  the  fall  of  1918  that  I  first  began  to  realize  what  I 
was  up  against  in  business.  I  could  see  that  I  wasn't  getting 
anywhere,  plugging  along  at  a  routine  desk,  and  I  had  a  feeling 
that  I  ought  to  put  myself  in  line  for  something  better. 

"About  this  time  I  ran  across  a   LaSalle   advertisement  — it 
interested  me  —  I  figured  I'd 
better  answer  it. 

"I  cut  out  the  coupon,  but 
instead  of  mailing  it  I  tossed 
it  in  the  drawer.      I  don't 
knowexactly  why,  but  it  was 
two  years  before  I  sent  it  in 
and  got  the  facts. 

"To  make  a  long  story 
short,    I   finally  enrolled, 
sent  in   my  papers,   fin- 
ished the  training.     And 
already    it   has  boosted 
my  income  twenty  do! 
lars  a  week. 

"When  I  think  that 
I  might  just  as  well 
have  had  that  'raise' 
two  years  ago,  it 
makes  me  sick!  Mail- 
ing that  coupon  when 
I  first  saw  it,  instead 
of  tossing  it  in  the 
drawer,  would  have 
saved    me    $2,000   in  '■ 

cash. ' '  •^. 

*    *    * 

Fortunate  thing  for 
that  man  that  he  finally 
woke  up!     Some  men 
pay  an   even   costlier 
price  for  their  delay. 
Recently  a  LaSalle 
member,  a  man  of  49, 
confessed  that  he  had 
first    considered    spe- 
cialized training  eleven 
years  previously.    He  fig- 
ured up  what  his  delay  " 
cost  him — assuming  that  he 
would  have  held  his  own  with 
the     average     LaSalle -trained 
man  —  and  his  loss  was  $19,000. 

Such  experiences  are  not  mere 
fiction  —  they're   the   bitterest    reality. 
Thousands  of  splendid  fellows,   starting  oui 
in  life  with  every  promise  of  success,  grow  gray  while  waiting  for 
their  ship  to  come  to  harbor.     At  the  critical  moment  they  listen 
to  their  weaker  selves — and  go  down  to  defeat. 

On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  men  in  whom  the  seeds  of 
success  are  deeply  planted  need  but  to  be  shown  the  path  to  pro- 
motion and  they  are  quick  to  take  it.  The  reward  of  their  initia- 
tive is  reflected  in  such  statements  as  the  following: 


"LaSalle  training  has  taken  me  from  the  $6S-a-month  class  to 
a  present  earning  power  of  over  $7,0(X)  per  annum." 

"Just  received  another  raise  of  .1600.     This  makes  a  total  gain 
of  400%  since  I  started  training.    Can  either  you  or  I  ask  more.''" 
"Passed  bar  examination  with  second  highest  honors  in  a  class 
of  seventy-one." 

"Three  years  ago  I  was  occupying  a  bookkeeper's  high  stool 
and  drawing  .$22  a  week.  Today  I  am  comptroller  of  a  good- 
size  corporation,  with  a  salary  to  start  of  $4,500." 

"I  was  Mil!  Superintendent,  with  no  practical  experience  in  a 
business  way  when  I  started  home-study  training.  Within  one 
year  I  was  promoted  to  General  Superintendent.  Within  a 
period  of  three  years  LaSalle  training  has  increased  my 
mcome  from  $250  a  month  to  $6,000  a  year." 

"I  have  your  course  in  Business  Management  to  thank  for 
the  position  I  now  hold.     When  I  took  up  your  work  I  was 
barely  making  a  living.     Today  I  sit  in  the  manager's  chair 
of  one  of  the  largest  financial  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     My  earnings  this  year  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,  and  I 
have    the   greatest   opportunity   that  any 
man  could  wish  for  in  the  way  of  promo- 
.  -._    .     ^    tion  to  bigger  things. ' ' 
*j"  %f     '/         "In  the  last  six  months  I  have  had  an 
increase   of    nearly   50%    as   a   result   of 
LaSalle    training    under    the    Problem 
Method — but    it    is    the   foundation 
which  I  a7n  building  for  sojnethirtg 
teller  that  gives  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction." 

When  one  takes  into  ac- 
count the  foregoing'  evi- 
dence, together  with  the 
fact  that  during  only  three 
months'  time  as  many  as 
1,089  LaSalle  members  re- 
ported definite  salary  in- 
creases as  a  result  of  their 
training  averaging  56  per 
cent  per  man,  one  begins  to 
appreciate  the  tremendous 
money  value  of  initiative — 
and  decision. 

*      *       * 

You  have  read  from  time 
y  to  time  how  LaSalle  train- 
?  ing  is  conducted  —  how  the 
member  learns  by  solving 
actual    business   problems, 
right  in  his  own  home,  under 
,  the  direction  of  some  of  the 
I  ablest  men  in  their  respect- 
I  ive  fields  in  America.    You 
*  have     read     how     training 
under  the  LaSalle  Problem 
Method  quickly  brings  pro- 
motion. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  your  decision.  You  can  wait  one  year — two 
years  — eleven  years,  if  you  like,  and  take  your  loss  —  a  loss,  remember,  affect- 
ing not  you  alone,  but  those  whose  happiness  and  welfare  are  most  dear  to  you. 
Or  you  can  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  now— and  make  today  your  starting 
point  toward  bigger  things.  That  little  slip  of  paper  just  below  this  text  will 
bring  you  complete  information  about  the  training  you  are  interested  in,  together 
with  details  of  our  convenient- payment  plan;  also  your  free  copy  of  that  inspir- 
ing book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One."  Mailing  the  coupon  does  not  obli- 
gate you.    Incidentally,  the  man  who  wins  promotion  is  the  man  who  acts. 


LaSalle  Extension  University 

The  iMxgest  "business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


Outstanding  Facts  About  LaSalle 

Foanded  in  1908. 

Financial  resources  more  than  $7,500,000. 

Total  LaSalle  organization  exceeds  1600  people — the 

largest  and  strongest  business  training  institution 

in  the  world. 
Numbers  among  its  students  and  graduates   more 

than  350,000  business   and   professional   men   and 

women,  ranging  in  age  from  20  to  70  years. 

Annual  enrollment,  now  about  60,000. 

Average  age  of  members,  SO  years. 

LaSalle  texts  used  in  more  than  400  resident  schools, 
colleges  and  universities. 

LaSalle-trained  men  occupying  important  positions 
with  every  large  corporation,  railrojid  and  business 
institution  in  the  United  States. 

LaSalle  Placement  Bureau  serves  student  and  em- 
ployer without  charge.  Scores  of  big  organizations 
look  to  LaSalle  for  men  to  fill  high-grade  executive 
positions. 

Tuition  refunded  in  full  on  completion  of  course  if 
student  i3  not  satisfied  with  training  received. 


LXOUIRY  COUPON    —  - 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY         Dept.  1152-R 


CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS 


Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  regarding  the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with  an  X 
below.    Also  a  copy  of  your  booklet,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"   all  without  obligation  to  me. 


|~l  Business  Management:    Training 
■— '  for  Official,  Managerial,  Sales  and 

Executive  positions. 
I — I  Modern  Salesmanship  ;  Training 
' — *  for  Sales   and    Advertising  Execu- 
tives,   Solicitors,   Sales    Promotion 
Managers,  Salesmen,  Manufactur- 
ers' Agents  and  all  those  engaged 
in    retail,    wholesale   or    specialty 
selling. 
[~[  Higher  Accountancy:  Training  for 
"— '  positions   as  Auditor,  Comptroller. 
Certified   Public  Accountant,  Cost 
Accountant,  etc. 
[~|  Railway  Accounting  and  Station 
Managenient:Training  for  Railway 
Auditors,    Comptrollers,    Account- 
ants, Clerks,  Station  Agents.  Mem- 
bers of  Railway  and  Public  Utilities 
Commissions,  etc. 


I    I  Industrial  Management  Effi- 

^  ciency:  For  Executives,  Managers, 
Oflice  and  Shop  Employes  and  those 
desiring  practical  training  in  indus- 
trial management  principles  and 
practice. 

rn  Law :    Training   for    Bar ;    LL.B. 

—  Degree. 

[~"|  Traffic     Management  —  Foreign 

'— '  and  Domestic:  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  Railroad  or  Industrial 
Traffic  Manager,  etc. 

I  I  Modem  Business  Correspond- 
ence  and  Practice:  Training  for 
Sales  andCollectionCorrespondents; 
Sales  Promotion  Managers;  Credit 
and  Oflice  Managers;  Correspond- 
ence Supervisors,  Secretaries,  etc. 

[~|  Banking  and  Finance. 


T~\  Modem  Foremanship  and  Pro- 

'—' duction  Methods:  Training  in  the 
direction  and  handling  of  industrial 
forces— for  Executives.  Managers, 
Superintend  ents.  Contractors ,  Fore- 
men, Sub-foremen,  etc. 

r~l  Personnel  andEmplojrmentMan- 

•— '  agement:  Training  for  Employers, 
Employment  Managers, Executives, 
Industrial  Engineers. 

r~l  Commercial  Law. 

[~1  Expert  Bookkeeping. 

f~1  Business  English. 

[~[  Commercial  Spanish. 

|~|  Effective  Speaking. 

J—)  C.  P.  A.  Coaching  for  Advanced 

LJ  Accountants. 


Name Present  Posit io 

Address _ 
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New  Methods  in 
Child  Training 

Now  for  the  first  time  there 
is  a  scientific  method  in 
child  training:,  founded  on 

the  principle  tnat  confidence  is  the 
basis  of  cor.trol.  This  new  system 
ebows  you  how  in  your  own  home  to 
<»rrect  the  cause  of  disobedience, 
wilfulness,  untruthfulness  and  other 
dang'eroos  habits  which « if  net  prop- 
erly remedied,  lead  to  dire  conse- 
quences. The  trouble  in  most  cases 
now  is  that  children  arc  punished  or 
scolded  for  what  they  do.  The  new^ 
method  removes  the  cause— not 
by  punishment  or  scolding  but  by 
coniidence  and  cooperation  along: 
lines  which  are  amazint^ly  easy  for 
any  parent  to  instantly  apply. 

VJlJL^mA  C*-Ja.* :«..«:««•»•  iliis  new  system,  which  has  been  pot 
rudest  CUndOrSementS  into  the  form  oian  illustrated  Course 
prepared  especially  for  the  bnsy  parent,  is  prodadDS  remarkable 
and  immediate  results  for  the  thousands  of  parents 
ir.  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  13  also  en- 
dorsed by  leading  educators.  It  covers 
all  a?es  Irom  cradle  to  eighteen  years.  . 

f^  ¥>  1       "New  Methods 

K«  r^^  KnOlC  *D  C*^ild  Train- 
X  ICC  M^\J\Jr^  in^"  is  the  title 
of  a  startling  book  which  describes  this 
new  system  and  outlines  the  work  of 
"Uitf  Parents  Association.  Send  letter  or 
postal  today  and  'the  book  will  be  sent 
free— but  do  it  now  as  this  annoonce- 
ctent  may  never  appear  here  again. 

The  Parents  Association 

Dept.  1211,  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


Send  for  this  Free  125-Page 

It  tells  how  you  can  gain  a  ihor 
ough  knowledge  of  law  in  your  spare  lini 
others  are  doinR-      Splendid   opportunities  in 
the  profession  of  law.     Business  to-day  needs 
law  trained  men.      Free   book  gives  experi- 
en-es  of  successful   law  trained    men,    and 
tells  how  you  can  read  law  under 
imidaoce   of   Ex-President    Taft 
and  80  other  eminent  authorities. 

Blackstone  Institute 


i 


Course  in  2  Tears 


J  Be  a  lawyer.  Xjw  trained  men 
leam  bijr  money  and  occopr  top 
Jpo5iti:na     in   sociaL     busineaa 

|tDd  public  life. 

,  $5,000  to$10, 000 

Ja  yeari  s  what  yoD  can  earn.  Oar 
/improved  system  giiides  you  step 
r  by  step  nntilyou  bave.pasaed  the 
■  state.     Low  cost,  easiest 


I  bar  examination 

enns.      We  furnish  ever>thin(?  including  complete 
I  Law  library.    Send  for  free  cataH?. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
^Dept.  L-852      Drexel  Ave.  and  58th.     Chicago 


Higher  EIducation 


1 


Comsea  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.     Begin  any  time. 

SI|p  l^mtifrBltu  ni  CHjtrago    , 

l31st  "^ear Division  9.     Chicago.  MX.  \ 


HOME 
STUDY 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


J  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Coarse  at  home  in- 
side of  two  y€ar«.  Ueptsftll  reqnirementJ,  for  entrance  to  college 
»nd  the  leadinir  profeaaiona.  This  and  thirty-eix  other  practical 
couraesare  described  io  oar  Free  Bulletin,    Send  foritTOCAT. 


«>«ct.  lis:.; 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

■  A  Oraaal  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


CHICAGO 


JUST     OUT 

PRACTICAL  RADIO 

By  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "Thf  \VondeT<:  of  Science  in  \todern  lAJ'e,"  Etc. 
A  new  and  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  radio  out- 
fits, from  the  simplest  crystal-detector  apparatus  to  the 
most  elaborate  amplifying  and  super-regenerative  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  also  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  radio  phenomena.  When  you  have  read 
the  book,  you  will  be  able  to  make  your  own  radio  outfit. 
t>>  use  it  effectively,  and  you  will  understand  how  it  works. 

Dr.  Williams  has  long  been  known  for  his  capacity 
to  interpret  even  obscure  sciontitic  phenomena  in  terms 
comprehensible  to  the  averase  reader.  He  makes  of  the 
story  of  radio  a  fascinating,  even  a  romantic  narrative. 
I'nder  his  guidance,  electromagnetic  wa\'cs  and  hurtling 
electrons  beojme  our  familiar  associates.  The  radio 
apparatus  becomes  in  iis  simpler  forms  a  fascinating 
plaything  for  boys  anfl  girls,  and  in  its  more  el.iborate 
development  a  no  less  fa.'icinating  instrument  of  precision 
in  the  hands  of  the  adult. 

Pictures  in  large  i  umliers  supplement  the  text,  and 
these  are  chosen  not  for  their  interest  alone,  but  for  their 
informative  value.  If  you  will  follow  sc<|uentially  the 
circuit  diagram,  or  practical  hook-ups.  and  the  text  that 
elucidates  them,  tho  you  began  as  a  novice  you  will  be  a 
fairly  accomplished  connoisseur  of  radio  art  before  you 
are  finished. 

If.  without  any  other  instruction,  you  will  construct 
sequentially  the  radio  sets  herein  described,  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  become  an  adept  in  the  utilization  of  radio 
as  a  practical  art. 

I2mo..   Cloth,   rrer   400   pa^fs.       Illustrated. 

Price  SI  75  net:  by  tnail.  $1.87 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  334-360  Fourth  Arc,  New  York 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


t    A  -    :-;C':.-«-l  set   of  health  rule? — many  of 
I    wLijiL  may  l>ee:istl.v  followed  right  in  .vourown 

#  home,  or  while  ti^veling.     You  vrill  find  In  thii 

#  little  book  a  wealthof  Infonnationaboutfoodele- 
f    ments  and  their  relation  to  physical  welfare. 

I  CONTROL  TOUR  WEIGHT  WITHOUT  DRUGS 

I  ^^      ^^  TIRESOME  EXERCISES 

I    issafSS^^    Effective  weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
'•«*™'™*'^*     bljEd  diets,  laxative  and  blood-buUd- 
Ing  diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correc- 
tion of  various  chronic  maladies. 

Valuable  booklet,  "EATING  FOR 
EFFICIEXCY."  win  he  sent  to 
you  upon  receipt  of  10c  to  cover 
,    H-alling  cost. 


HE.ALTH  EXTENSION  BUREAU 

612  Good  Health  Building 

Battle  Creek  Mich. 


Dlalogs.Moaologs.fJI  ■  %ff* Vaudeville  Acts 
Musical  Comedies!*!  W  W  ^HowtoStageaPlay 
and  Revues,  Min-I  i*^  ■  Wilake-up  Goods 
etrel  OpeningChoruses,  Darky  Plays.  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  DESISO.^  *  00^  6JS  So.  Wabaih,    Dept.  34       CHICAGO 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  Lawyer.  Legally 
tra.ir.ed  men  wiobiehpositions 
and  bi?  auccess  id  bu^ineaa 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tnniaes  now  than  ever  before. 
Be  ictdepend<iiit^>e  a  Jeader. 
LA9r7erB  earn 
$3.000  to  SIO.OOO  Annually 
J  ?mae  yooetap  by  step.  \ou  can  train  at  home 
duriDi?  spare  time.  Letaa  sendyoa  recorda  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  stodents  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
etaies.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  cissatisned.  Deeree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
ThoDsands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  coot,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  matenal.  including'  foorteeD-volnme  Lav 
Library,  (^tonr  vaJoable  120- page  "Law  Guide"  a<ad  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them— NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,     Dept.  1152-L.  Chicago 


Before  and  After  Baby  Comes 

Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
child's  specialists,  who  for  years  has  taught  moth- 
ers how  to  rear  healthy  babies,  now  oflers  scien- 
tific instruction  on  caring  for  the  child  before  birth 
to  insure  its  being  bom  healthy.  This  vitally  im- 
portant phase  of  baby  life  is  interestinsly  presented 
in  the  neic,  complaely  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Fischer's 
valuable  handbook  for  mothers  and  nurses — the 

Health-Care  of  the  Baby 

This  is  the  thirteenth  edition — the  165th  thou- 
sand— of  Dr.  Fischers  famous  book,  and  besides 
prenatal  matter,  the  author  gives  the  latest  scien- 
tific information  on  Infant  care.  Covers  nursing, 
bathing,  training,  teething,  general  feeding,  special 
feeding  during  the  diarrheal  period,  weaning,  cloth- 
ing, treating  ears  and  eyes,  accidents  and  ordinary 
illnesses,  contagious  diseases  and  fevers,  how  to 
modify  scanty  breast  milk,  caloric  requirements  of 
the  infant,  suggestions  for  treating  sensitive  and 
catarrhal  children,  information  on  viianilnes.  etc. 

Dr.  Fischer  is  medical  director  of  New  York 
Infantorium,  was  formerly  Instructor  in  children's 
diseases  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital,  and  his  newly  revised  book 
will  prove  even  a  better  guide  to  mothers  and 
prospective  mothers  than  the  twelve  editions  that 
preceded  it.  Illustrated. 
JJmo.     Cloth.     eSO  pages,  tl,  net:  postpaid,  tl.OS. 

Funk  &  Wag  nails  Co..  Pubs..  354-360  Fourth  Atc,  N.  Y. 


LAWYERS 

Engineers,  inventors,  Manufacturers 

will  he  ititensely  interested  in  the  new  book  by  a 
distinguished  patent  attorney,  entitled — 

ROBB'S 

PATENT 

ESSENTIALS 

By  John  F.  Robb,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L. 

A  volume  which  tersely  covers  patent  office  law 
and  practice  and  gives  all  the  information  you 
eould  a-sk  about  getting  a  patent,  .ilxiut  tlic  science 
of  drafting  patent  claims,  forms  of  appeal  and  ap- 
plications for  ren?wals.  The  author  Introduces 
the  patent  otllce  personnel,  functions  of  officials, 
makes  you  familiar  with  patent  office  terminology, 
and  l?lls  how  thousands  of  dollars  can  l-«  saved  in 
avoiding  litigation  for  patent  infringement. 

ThelHxik  is  m.ade  all  the  more  Interesting  with 
hlitorlos  of  hundreds  of  noted  patent  office  cas^-s 
and  special  articles  written  by  patent  office 
officials. 

As  Mr.  Robb.  the  author,  is  both  Inventor  and 
patent  office  attorney,  the  book  is  alisolulelv 
authoritative,  and  will  l>e  found  of  lnculculat)le 
helpfulness  to  business  men.  patent  solitltor.^, 
ln\cntnrs,  mechanics,  students  of  patent  law, 
and  olhei^J  dealing  with  patent  matters.  Illus- 
trated with  charts,  tables,  etc. 

Says  E.  H.  Lichtenbfrg,  chief  engineer,  Kochring 
Co.,"manuf.arturers.  Milwaukee:  "I  wanttoroni- 
pliment  you  and  the  author  on  the  completeness  <if 
this  volume,  it  seems  to  contain  the  re;idy  infor- 
mation neeess.iry  to  the  average  executive,  en- 
gineer, and  Inventor." 

"The  book  fills  a  real  need.  The  arrangement 
and  the  general  make-up  Invite  Interest  at  once." 
— James  H.  Crisicold,   AUorruy,  Clcnland. 

Croim  8to.    452  pages.   Laic  buckram,  $S,  A'rf; 
tS.I6,  Postpaid. 

fim  I  Wt«illS  CO..  PMskm.  354-360  fowlli  Ax..  HtmUii 


Learn  a  New  Language 
Know  a  New  World 

Read,  write,  and  converse  in  French,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, or  Italian,  and  you  enter  a  new  world  of  business, 
personal  and  social  delights,  benefits  and  opportunities! 

Sparkling  French  hovels,  vivid,  thrilling,  Spanish 
and  Italian  masterpieces — all  are  literally  "open  books" 
to  you  o>i/>'  when  you  read  them  in  the  language  of  the 
author,  for  their  full  charm  and  subtlety  of  expression 
cannot  be  translated. 

The  e\'es  of  business  America  are  turned  to  foreign 
markets.  Our  export  and  import  firms  MUST  have 
executives,  salesmen,  correspondents,  office-workers  of 
all  types,  who  know  the  language  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  dealing  or  are  to  deal.  Whatever  your 
interest  in  these  rapidly  expanding  factors  of  trade 
may  be,  whether  owner  or  employee,  opportunities 
galore  for  personal  profit  are  open  to  you. 

.The  presdge  which  the  knowledge  pfFrenchj  Span- 
ish, German,  or  Italian  carries  with  it  in  social  circles  is 
tcx>  well-known  to  require  cotnment. 

WTien  you  \'isi't  the  great  battlefields  of  Belgium, 
France  or  Italy — ^when  you  journey  to  Cuba  or  South 
America — complete  enjoyment  of  the  trip  and  the  full 
benefits  of  it  are  immeasurably  impaired  unless  you 
understand  and  siieak  the  language  of  the  land. 


Look  and  Listen  At  Your  Leisure 

Thcusar.ds  have  quickly  and  e.'isily  learr.ed  French. 

Spanish,German  and  Italian  by  the  remarkable  Language 

Phone  ^lethod  with   Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

YOU  CAN  TOO.     A  few   moments  a  day  for"  a  few 

weeks  and  a  new  language  is  yours! 

The  Language  Phone  Method  is  simplicity  itself. 
You  learn  at  vour  leisure,  in  the  comfort  of  your  own 
home.  Merely  put  a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone 
Record  on  vour  phonograph  (any  make)  and  listen. 
You  hear  the  cultured  voice  of  a  native  professor. 
His  pronunciation  and  enunciation  are  perfect.  He 
speaks  of  every-day  matters — asks  and  answers  ever>'- 
dav  questions. 

As  you  listen,  you  read  aloud  from  the  book  the 
same  plirases  you  hear  spoken.  Thus,  from  the  very 
beginning,  you  speak  and  understand  the  language 
you  take  up.  Soon  vou  associate  the  words  and  sen- 
tences with  the  actual  things  they  describe  and  you 
think  in  your  new  language. 

No  rules  to  leam,  no  distant  classroom  to  go  to, 
no  waiting  teacher  to  consider,  yet  the  Language 
Phone  Method  assures  you  of  perfect  accent  and 
grammar  in  a  few  weeks! 

Language  Phone 
Method 

With  RosenlKars  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised,  endorsed 
and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in  such  fatuous 
Universities  as  Columbia,  Harvard.  Yale,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New  York,  Boston,  N'irginia. 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Brown,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology-,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary.  .     j       t 

Whatever  'your  exi>erience  with  other  methods  ot 
learning  a  language,  do  not  fail  to  investigate  this  which 
so  simply,  quickly,  and  forcefully  gives  you  mastery 
of  French.  Spanish,  German  and  Italian. 

A  64-PAGE  BOOK 

That  Tells  You 

How  to  Increase  Vour  Income,  Ihrough  a  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you  are  an  employee, 
young  or  old,  a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practi- 
tioner of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  what- 
ever, and  wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire  Conver- 
sational Fluency  in"  a  Foreign  Tongue  Quickly— and 
devote  only  ten  minutes,  three  times  a  day,  to  study. 
How  ramiliarily  with  even  one  foreign  language  In- 
creases Your  Prestige — in  the  drawing-room,  the  club, 
the  office:  Widens  Your  Circle  of  Acquaintances— social 
and  commercial:  Multiplies  the  Pleasures  of  Travel 
and  Reading;    Broadens  Your  Intellectual  Horizon. 

I MAIL  THIS  NOW  TO  ^ --^ 

I  Funk  «l  Wa^tialls  Company.   617  Hess  BIdg.,  N.  T.  j 

I  Please  send  me  bv  mail   (without   obligation  of  j 

I  any  kind)  the    free  book  about   Language  Study,  I 

I  together  with  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial,   | 

I  in  my  own  home,  of  The  Language  Phone  Method   j 

I  for  Spanish,  French,  German,  or  Italian.                       I 


FREE 


I 


Name 


Address 


I  City __fi!'^ ':_■____  J 
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The  secret  the  shoemaker  revealed 
to  this  boy  is  revealed  to  you  by 
Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  in  a  free  book- 
let.    Send  for  it  now. 


What  Lloyd  George  learned  from 

the  old  shoemaker 


1  OU   read  a  speech  of  David 
Lloyd  George,  and  you  say: 

"How  did  he  learn  to  think 
so  clearly  and  express  himself 
with  such  power?  What  col- 
lege did  he  attend?" 

His  college  was  the  cobbler 
shop  in  a  little  village  in 
Wales;  his  teachers  were  his 
uncle  the  cobbler — and  a  few 
really  worth-while  books. 

It  was  those  books,  wisely 
selected  for  him,  and  syste- 
matically read,  that  gave  Lloyd 
George  his  start. 

\Y7HY  not  decide  to-day  to 
^'  stop  wasting  your  reading 
hours?  Why  not  say:  "From 
now  on  I  will  read  only  the 
books  that  will  build  me  into 


a  more  successful  man  or  wo- 
man; the  books  that  have 
proved  their  building  power  in 
other  lives?" 

You  can  do  it,  if  you  will. 
Your  reading  problem  has  been 
solved;  the  solution  is  con- 
tained in  a  free  booklet  which 
every  ambitious  man  and  wo- 
man should  own.  It  is  called 
"Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day"  and 
it  tells  the  whole  story  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Five-Foot  Shelf 

of  Books 

Every  well-informed  man 
and  woman  should  at  least 
know  something  about  this 
famous   librarv. 


The  free  book  tells  about  it — how 
Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot 
Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation," how  he  has  so  arranged  it 
that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a  day  '  are 
enough,  how  in  pleasant  moments  of 
spare  time,  by  using  the  reiiding 
courses  Dr. Eliot  has  provided  for  you, 
you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad 
view-point  that  every  university 
strives  to  give. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had 
sent  in  the  coupon,  "your  little  free 
book  meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it 
showed  me  besides  the  way  to  a  vast 
new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest 
is  invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this  hand- 
some and  entertaining  little  book. 
It  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and 
involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  n^isil  it 
to-day. 


Send  To-day  for  Your  Copy 
of  This  Free  Booklet 

Before  you  spend  another  penny  for 
books,  get  a  copy  of  "Fifteen  Minutes  a 
Day." 

It's  a  book  that  tells  how  to  turn  wasted 
moments  into  growth  and  increased  power. 
It's  ready  and  waiting  for  you;  and  it's 
entirely  free.     Send  for  it  at  once. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Good  Boo\s  Since  1875 
BRANCHES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  EVERYWHERE 

NEW  YORK 


r 


Si£^ 


FIFTEEM 

MINUTES 

A  DAY 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  the  free  booklet  describ  • 
ing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

Name 


Street  . 


City 


State. 
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The  most  important  reason 
for  good  clothes 

She  likes  to  see  you  stylish,  well  dressed;  it  shows  in  the 
admiring  glances  You'll  both  be  proud  of  our  clothes 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Copynghi,  1911.  Hirt  Schjffner  &  Marx 
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THE  WORKER'S  RIGHT  TO  A  "LIVING  WAGE 


5? 


EVERY  RATIONAL  HUMAN  BEING  in  this  country 
stands  for  a  wage  that  wiU  give  American  workers  an 
American  living,  as  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  the 
New  York  dailies  unhesitatingly  avers.  This  wage  standard 
has  been  indorsed  again  and  again  by  leading  economists,  states- 
nen  and  divines.  President  Harding  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davns  have  recentlj^  gone  further,  and  declared  publicly  that 
American  workmen  should  have  not  merelj'  a  "living"  but 
a  "savings"  wage.  Yet  when  the  majority  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  recently  denounced  the  theory  of  "the  living  wage"  as 
"a  bit  of  mellifluous  phraseologj^ 
well  calculated  to  deceive  the  un- 
thinking," and  declared  that  its 
application  would  wreck  the  rail- 
roads and  carry  the  nation's  indus- 
tries into  "communistic  ruin,"  most 
of  our  journals,  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  labor  press,  heartily  applauded 
the  Board's  courage  and  commended 
its  "economic  sanity." 

These  editorial  indorsements  ap- 
pear less  paradoxical,  however,  when 
we  note  that  what  the  Board  opposes 
is  not  "a  living  Avage,"  but  the  theory 
of  "the  living  wage,"  particularly 
as  defined  by  some  of  the  spokesmen 
for  railroad  labor.  Some  months 
ago  Mr.  B.  M.  Jewell,  who  directed 
the  railroad  shopmen's  strike,  in- 
formed the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
that  $2,133  was  the  minimum  annual 
sum  on  which  the  average  family 
could    live.      In    awarding    a    wage 

increase  of  2  cents  an  hour  to  the  railroad  maintenance-of-way 
w^orkers,  who  did  not  join  in  the  recent  strike,  the  members  of  the 
Board  who  represent  the  railroads  and  the  public  took  occasion 
to  explain  why  their  award  fell  so  far  short  of  the  wage  standard 
set  by  Mr.  Jewell.  Before  the  2  cent  increase,  it  seems,  the 
wages  of  the  maintenance-of-way  men  ranged  from  23  cents  to 
35  cents  an  hour.  This  meant  a  minimum  of  $L84  a  day — 
about  $11  a  week,  or  $572  a  year.  The  union  asked  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  48  cents  an  hour,  or  $3.84  a  day,  or  between  $1,100 
and  $1 ,200  a  year.  To  grant  even  this  demand  with  corresponding 
differentials  to  other  classes  of  railroad  employees,  sa\"s  the 
Board's  majority  report,  would  add  $1,249,390,994  to  the  annual 
wage  bUl  of  the  roads,  forcing  them  to  face  an  annual  deficit  of 
$378,078,125.  The  acceptance  of  Mr.  Jewell's  living- wage 
standard,  by  the  same  reasoning,  woidd  double  these  figures. 
The  resulting  deficit,  the  Board  suggests,  would  force  the  railroads 
into  Government  ownership,  in  which  case  it  could  be  paid  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers.  Moreover,  the  "living-wage" 
theory  could  not  be  applied  to  the  railroads,  it  argues,  without 


being  extended  to  other  industries,  with  economic  di.sastc;' 
the  predicted  result.     To  quote  further: 


as 


FROM  THE  RAILROAD  LABOR 
BOARD'S  STATEMENT 

"'T^HE  theory  of  'the  living  wage,'  if 
-■•  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
would  wreck  every  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  and,  if  extended  to  other  indus- 
tries, would  carry  them  into  communistic 
ruin. 

"If  the  contentions  were  that  the  Board 
should  establish  a  'living  wage'  the  major- 
ity would  readily  accede  to  the  proposition, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Board  in  this 
instance  as  in  all  others  has  granted  a 
living  wage.  But  the  abstract,  elusive 
thing  called  'the  living  wage,'  confessedly 
based  upon  a  makeshift  and  a  guess,  can 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  this  Board» 
because  it  would  be  utterly  impractical 
and  would  not  be  'just  and  reasonable,' 
as  the  law  demands." 


"That  it  would  be  wise  and  practical  to  xmdertake  to  establish 
an  arbitrary  standard  of  living  for  several  millions  of  persons 
is  not  apparent.  That  the  desires  and  requirements  of  all  men 
are  equal  aud  alike  is  not  correct,  and  that  any  committee  of 
experts  could  set  up  an  average  living  standard  upon  which 
a  wage  scale  could  be  practically  based  has  not  been  demon- 
strated anvT\'here. 

"That  standards  of  living  are  gradually  improving  in  this 
country  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.     There 

is  no  member  of  the  Labor  Board 
who  does  not  profoundly  desire 
improved  living  conditions  for 
common  labor,  but  it  is  our  behef 
that  this  movement  must  be  con- 
tinued along  hues  indicated  by  hu- 
man experience,  and  that  it  can  not 
be  consummated  in  the  tv\inkling 
of  an  ev-e  by  artificial  expedients." 


From  Chicago  Ben  W.  Hooper, 
chairman  of  the  Board,  issued  a 
statement  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 


"A  wage  award  which  would 
crush  the  railroads  would  ruin  then- 
employees. 

"A  wage  award  which  would 
create  an  enormous  deficit  in  every 
railway  treasury  would  necessitate 
the  imposition  of  higher  freight 
rates  on  the  farmers,  producers  and 
shippers  of  this  country. 

"The  hving-wage  idea   presented 

to  the  Labor  Board  called  for  a  72 

to  75  cent  per  hour  minimum  for 

common  labor  all  over  the  United 

States,  and  the  maintenance  of  proper  differentials  for  skilled 

labor.     On  the  basis  of  the  railway  income  for  1921  this  would 

have  created  a  railwaj'  deficit  of  $2,241,639,518. 

"A  hving  wage  is  not  the  thing  for  which  the  theorists  contend. 
They  want  'the  hving  wage,'  which,  according  to  their  dogmatic 
formula,  means  at  their  lowest  estimate,  about  -SI, 650  a  year  for 
a  section  man.  The  budget  upon  which  this  wage  was  predi- 
cated was  declared  by  two  of  the  expert  representatives  of  the 
employees  to  be  a  'guess  and  a  makeshift,'  and  yet  the  Board  is 
criticized  for  not  adopting  it.  A  wage  scale  built  on  that  basis 
for  all  industries  would  exceed  the  total  income  of  the  United 
States  by  multiphed  biUions  of  dollars." 

Nevertheless,  as  the  New  York  World  reminds  us,  "the  living 
wage  is  a  very  real  thing  to  millions  of  our  people"  and  "it  will 
not  bear  ridicule  anv-where  among  them."  The  Labor  Board's 
decision,  remarks  The  Jersey  Journal,  "serves  to  bring  home  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  settlement  of  the 
laborer's  wage  problem  is  reached."  "The  sooner  an  unbiased 
agency  is  set  to  work  on  the  solution  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  'living-wage  problem,'  the  sooner  the  goal  sought  by 
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all  just  workmen  and  employers  vnh  be  reached,"  adds  this 
Jersey  Citj-  paper.  This  aspect  of  the  ca«e  is  strest  by  the  labor 
press  and  by  various  spokesmen  for  labor.  Thus  !Mr.  Dan  L. 
Cease,  editor  of  The  Railroad  Trainman  (Cleveland),  'vrrites: 

"According  to  our  understanding  of  the  labor  sections  of  the 
Transportation  Act.  the  Labor  Board  never  was  expected  to  do 
anything  other  than  pro\  ide  a  reasonable  wage  for  the  employee, 
which,  accepting  the  language  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  an  interested  authority,  'must  be  enough  for  comfort, 
enough  to  make  his  house  a  home,  enough  to  insure  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  shall  not  crowd  out  the  tilings  truly  worth 
li\-ing  for.  There  must  be  a  pro^'ision  for  education,  for  recrea- 
tion, and  a  margin  for  saAing.' 

"The  minimum  rate  as  fixt  by  the  Board  for  maintenance- 


■THE    REWARD.S   OF   IXDL'.STKY." 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  figures  show  that  of  the  value  added 

!>>■  manufacture  only  42  per  cent,  goes  to  the  milhons  who  do  the 

work,  while  5S  per  cent,  goes  to  employers  to  be  divided  into  profit, 

interest,  taxes  and  overhead. 

— Baer  In  the  American  Fcdcralionist. 


of-way  employees  amounts  to  S2  for  a  day  of  eight  hours, 
which  means  S12  per  week,  or  S48  per  month.  The  Board,  in 
making  its  award,  established  a  rate  of  pay  for  thousands  of 
employees  on  what  may  be  termed  lower  than  a  subsistence 
standard,  and  certainly  not  sufficient  in  amount  to  cover  the 
declarations  made  by  President  Harding. 

"There  is  no  place  in  this  country  with  v.liich  we  are  familiar 
in  which  a  man  can  live  and  support  his  family  in  decency  on 
?2  a  day." 

Declaring  that  "the  minimum  of  25  cents  an  hour,  or  S730" 
awarded  the  maintenancc-of-way  men  by  the  Board,  "is  not  the 
kind  of  a  li^^ng  wage  any  American  citizen  believes  an  adequate 
amount  with  which  to  fairly  provide  for  his  family,"  Air.  W.  H. 
Thompson,  editor  of  The  Journal  of  the  Switchman's  Union  of 
\orlh  America  (Buffalo),  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Board  seems  obsessed  with  the  idea  not  to  seriously 
deviate  from  wages  and  working  conditions  as  established  by  the 
large  employing  and  labor  exploiting  concerns,  when  requests 
come  to  it  for  arbitrament  and  decisions  regarding  the  questions 
e.itering  into  what  is  necessary  to  provide  for  decent  liviug 
standards. 

"No  official  Board  of  Inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  amount 
no  -cisary  to  fairly  provide  for  the  sui)i)ort  of  a  family,  that  we 
know  of,  ever  reported  as  low  a  figure  for  an  adequate  family 


support  as  that  set  by  the  Wage  Board  for  the  maintenance- 
of-way  employees." 

Mr.  Edward  Keating,  editor  of  Labor  (Washington),  informs 
the  majority  members  of  the  Board  that  "cheap"  labor  is  "the 
most  expensive  labor  in  the  world."     He  says: 

"If  this  were  not  true  the  Chinese  coolie  would  conquer  the 
world's  markets.  Ford  pays  his  employees  a  minimum  of  six 
dollars  a  day,  not  onlj-  in  his  automobile  estabhshment  but  on 
his  railroad,  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  his  workers  has 
enabled  this  intelligent  captain  of  industry  to  outstrip  his 
competitors." 

"As  a  defense  for  its  decision  making  a  wage  rate  of  25  cents 
per  hour  for  common  labor,  the  Board  brings  forth  the  best  argu- 
ment for  Socialism  and  the  Socialists  that  this  generation  has 
had  the  pleasure  to  witness,"  remarks  the  Allentown  Pennsyl- 
vania Labor  Herald,  in  which  we  read  further: 

"When  Capital  admits  it  must  continue  its  existence  upon 
public  utilities  by  refusing  to  pay  what  is  considered  a  li\-ing 
wage,  then  Capital  may  just  as  well  understand  that  its  Ufe  in 
its  present  form  ^"ill  soon  be  over. 

"Our  Government  has  from  time  to  time  placed  before  us 
estimated  costs  of  li^-ing  for  families  of  five,  man  wife  and  three 
children,  upon  a  standard  that  Americans  strive  to  maintain. 

"Our  politician  members  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  ser\-ing 
the  railroad  companies  faithfully,  have  even  repudiated  the 
budgets  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  their  efforts  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  placing  25  cents  per  hour  as  a  minimum  for 
labor  on  the  railroads.  Most  of  the  working-class  in  the  United 
States  of  mature  age  have  had  some  kind  of  a  public-school  edu- 
cation. The  children  of  to-day  are  compelled  to  attend  school. 
They  are  taught  how  to  live  decently  and  are  taught  to  strive  for 
the  better  things  of  life. 

"Then,  when  forced  to  go  into  industry  and  earn  a  living  they 
are  to  face  the  new  philosophy  of  Hooper  and  Barton,  that  li\'ing 
standards  are  secondary  to  the  prof.ts  of  the  coupon  clippers." 

Remarking  that  "liAdng  wage"  is  "an  elusive  term  that  maj^ 
mean  "anything,"  iMr.  Ellis  Searles,  editor  of  The  United  Mine 
Workers'  Journal  (Indianapolis)  continues: 

"However,  if  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  proposes  to  tote  fair 
with  railroad  workers  it  must  not  undertake  to  reduce  their 
wages  lielow  what  an  American  citizen  ought  to  have  in  order 
to  support  his  family  on  an  American  level  of  li\-ing.  By  the 
way,  why  is  it  that  we  never  hear  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  or 
any  one  else  discuss  the  living  di\-idend  or  the  li^^ug  interest  rate 
on  railroad  investments.  These  two  items  are  never  touched. 
It  is  always  the  li\-ing  wage  or  some  other  wage  rate  of  the  em- 
ployees that  is  attacked.  Why  not  reduce  the  li\ing  di\-idend 
and  the  living  rate  of  interest  on  invested  capital  also  when  ex- 
penses must  be  reduced  so  that  the  railroads  can  continue  to 
operate?" 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  many  papers  which  applaud  the 
attitude  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  toward  a  standardized 
"hving  wage,"  we  find  the  Baltimore  News  characterizing  it  as 
"an  outspoken  and  courageous  insistence  upon  the  plain  logic 
of  economics,"  while  the  Philadelphia  Eicning  Public  Ledger 
explains  that  what  the  Board  rejects  "is  not  so  much  the 
principle  of  the  'UWng  wage'  as  the  formula  of  the  'average 
family.'"  Under  the  heading  "The  'Li\ing  Wage'  Fraud," 
the  New  York  Tribune  says: 

"So  long  as  the  'liAnng  wage' was  only  an  abstraction,  nobody 
quarreled  with  it.  It  was  economically  nebulous  and  innocuous. 
But  when  people  tried  to  apply  it  concretely,  its  illusory  char- 
acter became  ma:iifcit  and  its  self-contradictions  began  to  work 
mischief.  A  'living  wage'  is  beyond  practical  definition,  either 
economically  or  sociologically.  A  dollar  has  a  different  value  for 
nearly  e\ery  earner  and  user.  Its  purchasing  power  also  varies 
enormously  in  different  localities.  In  the  same  surroundings 
a  "Hving  wage"  for  one  workman  might  mean  either  affluence 
or  indigence  for  another.  In  a  hundred  different  places  there 
would  be  a  hundred  'living  wage'  standards  for  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent individuals.  And  the  fluctuating  quality  of  these  stand- 
ards is  further  accentuated  when  the  number  of  persons  depen- 
dent on  the  worker  is  taken  into  account. 
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TWELVE    HOURS   A   DAY    AND   SEVE.V    DA\S   A   WEEK,   WITH    NO   OVERTIME    PAY, 

is  the  present  schedule  reported  for  one  worker  in  every  three  in  the  Elk  Basin  oil-field,  of  Wyoming,  a  Standard  Oil  property.     John  D. 

Rockefeller,  Jr.,  admits  that  .such  conditions  exist,  but  does  not  defend  them. 


"In  ordinary  industry  a  tixt  'living-wage'  standard  is  what 
John  J.  Ingalls  would  have  called  an  'iridescent  dream.'  To 
introduce  it  into  a  nation-wide  industry  like  railroading,  where 
the  working  classifications  are  so  di\  erse  and  the  living  conditions 
of  the  workers  are  so  variegated,  is  pure  economic  madness." 

Two  great  economic  facts  are  recognized  by  the  Board  as 
a  basis  for  its  decision,  notes  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

"One  is  that  people  can  not  consume  more  than  they  produce, 
and  the  other  is  that  one  group  of  a  people  can  not  get  more  than 
its  proportionate  share  of  production  without  robbing  others  of 
their  just  proportion." 

"It  should  not  be  needful  to  say  that  the  Board  is  right  in 
the  stand  it  has  taken,"  remarks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. "Those  of  us  who  beUeve  that  truth  is  mighty  and  will 
prevail  will  hail  the  Labor  Board  ruling  with  a  sigh  of  relief," 
remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
various  authorities  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  a 
li\ang  wage  in  the  United  States,  because  conditions  and  prices 
differ  greatly  in  different  localities,  as  do  the  tastes,  halnts  and 
needs  of  individuals.  Thus  in  a  statement  issued  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  of  New  York,  we  read: 

"An  investigation  made  several  years  ago  showed  that  among 
92  localities  when  the  actual  cost  of  hving  was  studied,  the  sum 
spent  in  one  year  b.v  famihes  of  approximateh'  the  same  size 
varied  from  $1,167.12  in  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  to  $1,919.40 
in  Bisbee,  Ariz.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  minimum  cost  of 
living  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  made  se%'eral 
local  investigations  of  the  cost  of  living  within  the  last  few  years, 
but  these  always  relate  to  the  minimum  cost  of  maintaining  a 
fair  standard  of  li^^ng  for  famiUes  of  specified  sizes  at  a  given 
time  in  that  particular  place.  The  latest  study  of  this  character 
made  by  the  Board  was  in  the  antkracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
in  February,  1922,  and  showed  that  the  cost  varied  from  $881.90 
for  families  ^\-ith  one  child  li\-ing  in  company  houses  in  the 
northern  field  to  $1,501.45  for  families  with  four  children  in  non- 
company  owned  houses  in  the  middle  field. 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  the  minimum  cost  of  living  is  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  a  hving  wage,  even  at  a  giAen  time  and 
place,  unless  it  is  adjusted  to  take  account  of  all  of  these  con- 
ditions; otherwise  the  wage  which  would  provide  a  hving  for  a 
man  without  a  family  becomes  inadequate  for  a  man  with  several 
children;  or  a  wage  fixt  for  a  family  where  the  father  is  the  only 
wage-earner  provides  more  than  a  living  where,  as  often  happens, 
there  are  other  sources  of  income,  such  as  the  earnings  of  older 
children,  money  received  from  roomers  and  boarders,  etc." 


A  ROCKEFELLER  HITS  LABOR  ABUSES 

ONE  BY  ONE  the  industrial  leaders  of  the  United  States 
I  are  putting  themselves  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
twelve-hour  day.  The  latest  of  the  large  employers 
of  labor,  perhaps,  is  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  twice  in  one 
week  recently  declared  that  ' '  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven- 
day  week  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  industry,"  and  in  the 
case  of  striking  coal  miners  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  lined  him- 
self up  publicly  with  the  miners  and  against  the  operators  of  a 
company  in  which  he  is  a  minority  stockholder.  "This  calls  for 
courage  and  pro\'es  sincerity,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe, 
while  the  Buffalo  Express  believes  this  unexpected  action  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  w^orld's  richest  men  "wall  be  a  staggering  blow 
to  the  class  of  agitators  to  whom  the  name  of  Rockefeller  is 
anathema  because  of  the  wealth  which  it  represents." 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  personal  stand  for  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  six-day  week  as  the  standard  for  American  industry  was  made 
in  the  November  number  of  The  Survey  Graphic  (New  York)  in 
response  to  a  survey  of  the  Elk  Basin  (Wyo.)  oil-field,  by  Robert 
S.  Lynd,  in  the  same  issue.  The  statement  defending  the  strik- 
ing coal  miners  revealed,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "an  issue  essentially  identical  with  that  in  West  Virginia, 
where  miners  are  denied  the  right  to  organize,  and  where  local 
government  is  company-controlled."  We  are  told  by  the 
Philadelphia  Record  that  "the  coal  operators  have  been  carrying 
on  a  stubborn  and  ruthless  fight  to  keep  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  Am_eriea  out  of  that  district."  And  the  New  York 
Globe  goes  on  to  explain: 

"Somerset  County  is  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania's  non-union 
coal-fields.  The  strike  in  the  union  districts  has  been  settled, 
but  in  Somerset  some  of  the  miners  are  still  seeking  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  union.  The  Berwiud-White  Company  and  tlie 
Consolidation  Coal  Company  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
struggle.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  appealed  to  as  a  stockholder  in 
the  latter.  In  his  reply  he  made  plain  his  acceptance  of  princi]jle 
that  even  a  minority  stockholder  has  a  certain  moral  respon- 
sibility for  industrial  conditions." 

While  the  son  of  "John  D."  pointed  out  that  he  was  a  minority 
stockholder  in  only  one  of  the  coal  companies,  and  that  he  had  no 
legal  power  to  dictate  the  policy  of  that  company,  even  if  he 
so  desired,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"I  believe  that  the  underlying  grievances  of  the  miners  in  this 
district  are  well  founded,  and  I  have  urged  with  aU  the  sinceritj* 
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and  \'igor  at  my  command  that  the  present  labor  policj-  of  the 
operators,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  both  unwise  and  unjust, 
be  radically  altered. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  the  operators  in  the  Somerset 
County  coal  mines  have  hitherto  denied  their  employees  all  voice 
and  share  in  determining  their  working  conditions  and  any  ade- 
quate machinery-  for  the  uncovering  and  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances. The  day  has  passed  when  such  a  position  can  justly  be 
maintained  by  anj-  employer,  or  group  of  employers,  in  a  country 
like  ours." 

"This  was  a  courageous  utterance,"  avers  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "but  even  more  courageous  was  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
later  declaration  that  the  seven-dav  week  and  twehe-hour  day 


"Third:  Provision  of  a  simple  community  house  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

"Fourth:     Recognition  of  the  right  to  organize. 

"Fifth :  Better  housing  for  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
families. 

"Sixth:     Extra  pay  for  overtime  work." 

"It  would  certainly  appear  that  these  companies  must  stand 
naked  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the 
twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week  until  they  set  their 
oA\Ti  house  in  order,"  concludes  The  Survey  Graphic  editorially. 
"Nor  can  the  public  evade  its  share  of  responsibility,  once 
the  facts  are  known,"   maintains   this    periodical.     As  for  Mr. 

Rockefeller — 


.\   TYPICAL   ELK   BASIN   FAMILY   IX   FRONT   OF   THEIR    TAR-PAPER   SHACK. 


"Within  the  bounds  of  one 
man's  sphere  of  responsibility, 
he  attempts  no  evasion,  as  his  vig- 
orous and  challenging  expression 
of  leadership  in  the  elimination 
of  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the 
seven-day  week  from  the  oil  in- 
dustry indicates.  He  may  not 
turn  the  other  cheek  to  criticism, 
but  he  does  not  dodge  where  it 
lands.  He  comes  back  not  at  his 
critic  but  at  the  abuses  criticized. 
His  left  hand  may  have  been 
lame  in  neglecting  hoary  and  un- 
tenable evils;  but  with  his  right 
he  gives  them  a  blow  straight 
from  the  shoulder." 

In  Mr.  Rockefeller's  "straight- 
from-the-shoulder"  blow,  pub- 
lished in  The  Survey  Graphic,  he 
savs: 


should  be  abolished  in  all  industry,  including  oil-fields  controlled 
by  the  Standard  Oil." 

It  AA-ill  be  recalled  that  President  Harding  some  months  ago 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel 
business,  and  that  a  committee  appointed  by  Secretarj'  of  Com- 
merce Hoover  when  he  was  President  of  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Council  recently  reported  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  men  to 
work  twelve  hours  a  day  in  any  of  the  gi'eat  industries  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  American  oil  industry,  however,  writes 
Mr.  Lj'nd  in  The  Survey  Graphic,  the  majority  of  oil-field  workers 
west  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  dis- 
tricts, with  the  exception  of  California,  work  twelve  hours  a 
day  and  seven  days  a  week.  In  the  Elk  Basin  field  of  Wyoming, 
which  is  said  to  be  controlled  by  Standard  Oil  interests,  "all 
pumpers,  drillers,  and  tool-dressers — roughly  one  man  in  three — 
work  a  twelve-hour  day  seven  days  a  week.  And  there  is  no 
o\erlime  pay  for  occasional  emergency  work  by  engine-tenders 
and  other  skilled  workers,"  while  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  another  Rockefeller  concern,  has  a  three-shifts-per- 
day  system,  with  one  day  of  rest  in  every  seven.  It  seems  to 
Mr.  Lynd,  therefore,  that  "certain  of  the  more  prominent 
Standard  Oil  companies  could  afford  to  set  the  pace  in  a  gen- 
eral shortening  of  hours  and  days  per  w^eek"  on  the  strength  of 
their  enormous  earnings. 

That  working  and  li\-ing  conditions  at  the  Elk  Basin  field  are 
far  from  ideal  is  gathered  from  Mr.  Lynd's  survey,  which  is  too 
lengthy  to  l)e  quoted  here,  and  from  the  recommendations  Avhich 
he  appends  to  his  article: 

"First:  A  si.\-day  week,  with  Sunday  work  only  in  real 
emergencies. 

"Second:  Abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  three  shifts  instead  of  two. 


"I  believe  that  generally  speak- 
ing the  twelve-hour  day  and  the 
seven-day  week  should  no  longer 
be  tolerated  in  industry,  either 
from  the  Adew-point  of  public  policy  or  of  industrial  efficiency. 
I  believe  that  both  ha^e  been  proven  to  be  unnecessary,  uneco- 
nomic and  unjustifiable.  As  a  matter  of  general  pohcy,  subject 
only  to  the  demands  of  occasional  emergency,  modern  industry 
is  justified  in  accepting  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  si.x-day  week, 
as  a  labor  standard  toward  which  aU  the  parties  interested  should 
steadily  press.  Even  in  those  industries  where  the  continuous 
process  is  an  ine%itable  feature,  the  routine  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  employees  can  have  at  least  one  day's  rest  in  seven  and 
can  obtain  that  share  of  leisure  for  self-development  which 
accompanies  the  work-day  of  appro.ximately  eight  hours.  While 
the  adoption  of  these  standards  may — and  doubtless  will — at 
first  entail  increased  costs  of  production,  I  am  confident  that  in 
the  long  run  greater  efficiency  and  economy  will  result,  and  that 
from  the  outset  public  opinion  will  support  any  industry  which 
installs  them.  .  .  .  Man  is  a  human  being  first  and  a  member  of 
industry  afterward." 

"While  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  by  <io  means  the  pioneer  in  this 
movement,"  notes  the  Troy  Times,  "his  endorsement  Avill  give  it 
impetus,"  and  the  Boston  Post  agrees  that  "his  position  in  the 
industrial  world  gives  his  statement  a  new  force  and   strength." 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  that  John  D.,  Jr.,  has  spoken  frankly 
and  in  apparent  disregard  of  some  of  his  own  proprietary  inter- 
ests," we  are  reminded  by  the  Boston  Herald.  Continues  this  paper: 

"The  younger  Rockefeller  has  kept  his  head  remarkably 
well  in  an  era  of  remarkable  changes.  Without  courting  pub- 
licity, he  has  not  shunned  it  when  be  had  a  message  to  deliver. 
He  is  not,  of  course,  'the  S.tandard  Oil  group.'  but  he  is  an  in- 
fluential member  of  that  group,  altho  he  does  not  control  it. 
The  pul)lic  thinks  well  of  him.  He  is  'making  good'  as  a 
useful  member  of  society  with  high  and  positive  ideals  of  what 
a  man  of  Wealth  ought  to  do  with  his  money. 

"Now  he  has  said  flatly  that  long  hours  and  long  weeks  make 
neither  the  best  citizens  nor  the  best  workers.  That  is  almost  cer- 
tainly a  token  that  these  iniquities  are  going  out  of  the  oil  industry 
just  as  they  are  likely  to  be  eliminated  from  the  world  of  steel." 
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ANOTHER   FAKE  WARNING.  THE  BLIGHT  OF  EUROPE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  — McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 

OPPOSITE  VIEWS  OF  THE  ENTANGLEMENT  PERIL. 


PRODDING  THE  TURK  WITH 
SEVEN  POINTS 

WHEN  SECRETARY  HUGHES  lays  down  the  law  to 
the  Turks  in  a  set  of  "seven  points"  which  come 
pretty  close  to  interfering  with  some  of  their  domestic 
arrangements,  and  then  backs  up  this  program  by  nothing  more 
foi'ceful  than  the  announced  wiUingness  to  send  an  "observer" 
to  the  Lausanne  conference,  if  the  Alhes  don't  mind,  his  Demo- 
cratic critics  can  not  see  just  how  he  can  succeed.  And  this 
doubt  is  echoed  in  the  Paris  press,  whose  leading  representatives 
tell  our  Secretai'y  of  State  that  he  is  ignorant,  inconsistent,  and 
hardlj^  diplomatic.  A  Turkish  diplomat  jumps  into  the  dis- 
cussion by  opposing  "five  points"  of  his  own  to  the  Secretary's 
seven,  and  ends  by  informing  Mr.  Hughes  that  he  is  sadly  mis- 
informed, entii'ely  lacking  in  the  judicial  quaUty  and  in  tact,  and 
is,  after  all,  quite  "powerless."  The  main  points  of  the  Harding 
Near  Eastern  pohcy  as  defined  by  Secretary  Hughes's  Boston 
speech  on  October  30,  and  the  note  of  the  Allies  made  public  a 
few  days  later,  appear  to  the  Democratic  New  York  Times 
"desirable  from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  America,  but  of 
ciAnUzation."  To  RepubUcan  papers  like  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Springfield  Union,  Mr.  Hughes  seems 
to  voice  American  opinion  accurately  in  declaring  against  too 
forceful  backing  of  American  aims.  It  is  the  Boston  speech, 
which  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Rep.)  calls  the  "simple 
story  of  a  chapter  in  our  international  relations  of  which  the 
American  people  have  every  reason  to  be  proud,"  that  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  stirring  up  Turkish  ire  and 
GalUc  irony.  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  praising  Senator  Lodge, 
re\iewing  the  Administration's  triumphs  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  sajang  that  Europe  was  too  much  bedeviled  by  rivalries, 
national  ambitions,  and  expensive  armies  for  us  to  join  any  asso- 
ciation of  nations — altho  we  might  join  officially  in  the  World 
Court — when  he  turned  to  the  situation  in  the  Near  East,  to  say: 

"The  Christian  world  has  been  fiUed  with  horror  at  the 
atrocities  committed  in  Anatolia,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  burning  of  Smyrna,  rivaled  only  by  the  wholesale  massacres 
and  deportations  of  the  Ai'menians  in  191.5. 

"While  nothing  can  excuse  in  the  sUghtest  degree  or  palliate 
the  acts  of  barbaric  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  no  just  appraisement 


can  be  made  of  the  situation  which  fails  to  take  accoimt  of  the 
incursion  of  the  Greek  Arm\^  into  Anatolia,  of  the  v/ar  there 
waged,  and  of  the  terrible  incidents  of  the  retreat  of  that  Army, 
in  the  burning  of  towns  and  general  devastation  and  cruelties." 

What  lias  our  Government  done  about  this?     Says  Mr.  Hughes : 

"Our  American  High  Commissioner  at  Constantinople,  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  has  not  failed  repeatedly  and  vigorously 
to  protest  against  them.  Before  the  burning  of  SmjTna,  fearing 
the  reprisals  that  might  folloAv  the  Greek  retreat,  he  most 
earnestly  imprest  on  the  Turkish  Nationalists  the  need  of 
energetic  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  occu- 
pied territoi'ies. 

"It  is  easy  to  talk  of  prevention  after  the  event.  The  fact  is 
that  these  latest  occurrences  have  been  the  immediate  result 
of  a  state  of  war,  and  we  were  not  parties  to  that  war." 

The  Secretary  added  that  the  Government  is  doing  everjtliing 
to  protect  Americans  and  to  support  humanitarian  interests,  but 
we  can  not  appropriately  become  parties  to  the  peace  negotiations 
since  we  "are  not  at  war  -n-ith  Turkey"  and  since  we  wish  to 
refrain  from  connecting  ourselves  wdth  the  "rivalries"  of  "Euro- 
pean Powers  which  have  made  the  Near  East  a  checker-board  for 
diplomatic  play."  But  there  is  a  "clear  and  definite  American 
pohcy,"  which  was  fuUy  explained  with  the  publication  of  the 
aide  memoire  by  which  the  American  Government  formally 
dechned  to  take  part  in  the  Near  East  Peace  Conference.  In 
this  important  document  the  chief  "subjects  of  particular  Ameri- 
can concern"  are  hsted: 

"1.  The  maintenance  of  capitulations  which  may  be 
essential  to  the  appropriate  safeguarding  of  non-Moslem 
interests. 

"2.  The  protection,  under  proper  guaranties,  of  philanthropic, 
educational  and  religious  institutions. 

"3.  Appropi'iate  undertakings  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
opportunity,  without  discrimination  or  special  privilege,  for 
commercial  enterprise. 

"4.  Indemnity  for  losses  suffered  by  Americans  in  Turkey  as 
a  result  of  arbitrary  and  illegal  acts. 

"5.  Suitable  provisions  for  the  protection  of  minorities. 

"6.  Assurances  touching  the  freedom  of  the  Straits. 

"7.  Reasonable  opportunity  for  archeologieal  research  and 
study. 

"To  safeguard  such  interests  and  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
views  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  send 
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observers  to  the  proposed  conference  if  this  action  is  agreeable 
to  the  Powers  ooncerne-i." 

This  note  at  once  stirred  up  bitterness  in  France,  as  the  Paris 
correspondents  of  the  Xew  York  papers  report.  Le  Temps  is 
particularly  caustic: 

"In  the  note  which  the  United  States  Government  delivered 
to  the  Entente  Powers  we  find  the  clear  wish  not  to  intervene  in 
Near  Eastern  discussions.  But  if  we  read  further  we  find  that 
the  American  note  contains  a  complete  peace  program  which  the 
Turks  are  to  be  got  to  sign.  In  short,  this  note  oscillates  be- 
tween abstention  and  injunction. 

"If  the  Washington  Government  considers  the  Tm-ks  as 
murderers  and  the  Allies  as  checker-players;  if  it  refuses  to  as- 
sociate in  the  negotiations  or  share  the  responsibilities,  how  does 
it  expect  to  get  its  peace  program  adopted?  After  what  Mr. 
Hughes  has  just  said  in  Boston  he  apparently  does  not  hope  that 
the  Turks  ^-111  give  hjm  satisfaction  by  a  spontaneous  movement 
of  sympathy  and  gratitude. 

"What  help  does  the  American  Government  offer  to  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  who  are  to  try  to  make  the  American  program 
triumph  in  the  conference  where  America  will  have  only  a  simple 
observer?  And  how  could  the  European  Powers  negotiate  with  the 
Turks  if  thej'  used  the  words  of  Air.  Hughes  to  make  his  program 
prevail?  The  American  Secretary  of  State  accuses  the  Turks 
of  ha\-ing  committed  atrocities.  Without  doubt  he  entirely 
forgets  that  the  testimony  received  by  French  authorities  obliges 
us  to  attribute  the  burning  of  Smj-rna  to  Christians,  and  not  to 
Mussulmans.  If  ZMr.  Hughes  had  ever  had  an  opportunity  him- 
self to  study  the  customs  of  the  different  populations  of  the 
Orient  and  the  workings  as  well  of  Greek  propaganda,  his  legal 
mind  would  better  discern  the  truth." 

President  Poincare  is  said  b\"  the  New  York  Tribune  cor- 
respondent in  Paris  to  have  admitted  in  conversation  with 
Ambassador  Herrick  that  the  American  views  had  the  support 
of  French  business  men  and  the  French  clerg\\  The  business 
men  are  said  to  fear  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  on  business 
under  the  rule  of  Turkish  Nationalism,  especiall.v  in  view  of 
"the  notorious  dishonesty  of  Turkish  justice";  while  Catholic 
Church  authorities  believe  that  the  expulsion  of  Christians  from 
Kemalist-controUed  territorj'  constitutes  a  threat  against  all 
non-^Iohammedan  religions  and  all  philanthropic  institutions 
in  Turkey.  But  the  Premier  is  quoted  as  sajang  to  Ambassa- 
dor Hernek:  "We  refused  to  start  a  war  in  order  to  keep  the 
Turks  out  of  Thrace,  and  we  certainly  -will  not  fight  now  to  force 
the  Turks  to  accept  the  A^ews  of  French  business  men  and  the 
French  clergy."  This  means,  as  the  French  statesman's  attitude 
is  interpreted  in  The  Tribune,  that  "it  would  be  impossible  to 
force  the  Turks  to  accept  any  conditions  against  their  wish, 
since  nobody  is  desirous  of  starting  a  new  war  in  the  Near  East, 
which  would  be  the  onlj'  way  to  impose  conditions  on  the  vic- 
torious Kemalists." 

In  this  country,  Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
from  time  to  time  trying  to  stir  up  the  Government  to  prevent 
Turkish  massacres,  has  telegraphed  Secretarj'  Hughes  to  declare 
his  gratification  of  the  note  to  the  AlUes.  But  the  New  York 
World  waxes  sarcastic  over  the  fact  that  ]Mr.  Hughes  has  a 
Turkish  program  "that  is  very  far-reaching  and  complicated," 
but  to  carry  it  out  merely  dispatches  an  "observer"  to  Lausanne. 
We  are,  as  the  New  York  Ti>nes  sees  it,  asking  the  other 
Powers  to  make  proper  arrangements  protecting  our  philan- 
thropic and  commercial  interests.     Says  The  Times: 

"The  FVeneh  have  taken  unwarranted  umbrage  over  a  garbled 
version  of  Secretary  Hughes's  speech.  All  thai  he  suggests  and 
states  wi\h  admiral)le  precision  in  the  aide-memoire  is  desiraljle 
from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  America  but  of  civilization. 
But  the  question  is  bound  to  recur:  Are  we  to  ask  somebody 
else  to  do  these  things  for  us,  or  are  we  to  cooperate  with  others 
in  trying  to  })ring  them  about,  not  merely  sitting  apart  as 
observers  and  refusing  to  act  as  preservers?" 

The  Administration's  real  embarrassment,  as  the  Brooklyn 
Eftgle  understands  it,  is  that  "Ave  can  not  .send  plenipotentiaries 
to   Lausanne    AWthout   disrupting   the   rapprochement   between 


Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Senate  irreconcilables."  Active  participa- 
tion in  a  conference  like  that  at  Lausanne  would  be  justified  by 
Republican  precedents — there  was  the  Algeciras  Conference  in 
1906 — but,  we  read  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  "Mr.  Lodge 
and  his  political  friends  in  seeking  to  destroy  President  Wilson's 
international  achievement  so  far  overreached  themsehes  that 
they  aroused  a  reaction  throwing  the  American  people  back  to  an 
isolation  which  had  been  abandoned  by  Republicans  as  anti- 
quated in  the  early  years  of  this  century." 

A  certain  move  away  from  "isolation"  is  seen  bj-  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  the  New  York  World  in  the  announcement 
from  Washington  that  the  Department  of  State  is  negotiating 
informally  -with  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  nomination  of 
American  members  of  the  World  Court.  "Participation  in  an 
international  tribunal  of  law  does  not  drag  us  into  the  things  or 
the  possibilities  which  we  found  repugnant  in  1920,"  comments 
the  Boston  Xews  Bureau.  But  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World  thinks  that  Mr.  Harding  has  a  bitter 
fight  ahead  of  him,  and  it  quotes  Senator  MeCumber,  once  leader 
of  the  mild  reservationists,  as  saying: 

"Such  action  as  is  reported  to  be  in  contemplation  by  the 
President  would  undoubtedly  reopen  the  whole  controversy 
which  followed  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris.  I  personally 
believe  in  joining  any  International  Court  of  Justice  that  pro- 
poses settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceable  methods.  It  is  good 
policy  for  this  country  to  encourage  such  movements  and  par- 
ticipate in  them,  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to  such  a  step.  But 
I  can  see  what  a  row  it  will  stir  up." 

The  main  body  of  the  Hughes  speech  at  Boston  was  devoted 
to  a  careful  reA  iew  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration 
during  the  last  two  years.  First  came  a  rcAiew  of  the  work 
of  the  Washington  Arms  Conference.  He  then  called  attention  to 
peace-making  activities  on  this  continent.  He  declared  that 
the  Mexican  Government  can  not  be  recognized  until  it  offers 
some  assurance  against  confiscation  of  property  rights  of  citizens 
of  other  countries.  He  said  that  withdrawal  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo is  under  way,  "while  in  Haiti  we  have  not  been  able  as 
yet  to  arrange  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces,"  but  are  doing 
our  best  to  improve  the  Haitian  administration  so  that  it  will 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  people  of  that  countrj'. 
Secretary  Hughes  calls  attention  to  the  "tangle"  we  were  in 
when  the  Harding  Administration  took  hold.  He  said  that 
American  rights  have  been  justly  upheld  everywhere,  while  at 
the  same  time  "we  have  been  eager  to  do  all  within  our  jxjwer 
in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  to  promote 
peaceful  settlements  and  international  cooperation."  Air. 
Hughes  does  believe  that  "suitable  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  the  participation  of  this  Government  in  the  election  of 
judges  for  the  International  Court."  But  real  international 
cooperation  seems  impossible  of  realization  for  this  reason: 

"The  fundamental  and  pressing  problems  of  Europe  are 
political  problems  involving  national  hopes  and  fears;  deep- 
seated  convictions  as  to  national  safety  and  ojiportunity;  national 
ambitions,  in  some  cases  long  cherished,  in  others  recently 
awakened;  estabhshed  policies  which  have  become  postulates  in 
the  thought  of  peoples.  Each  nation  is  its  own  judge  in  such 
matters  of  policy  and,  whether  acting  in  or  out  of  groups,  will  fol- 
low its  own  interests,  save  as  some  special  exigency  may  control. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  great  Powers  will  not  permit  the  interests 
which  are  deemed  to  be  realh'  vital  to  them  to  be  decided  upon 
in  any  large  group  containing  members  who  are  not  regarded  as 
essential  factors  in  a  prosecution  of  policy.  .  .  As  soon  as  you 
go  to  th?  root  of  any  major  difficulty  in  Europe,  we  find  this  to  be 
the  unmistakable  cause. 

"To  us  international  cooperation  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
embroil  ourselves  in  contro-versies  not  invohiug  our  own  inter- 
ests, but  growing  out  of  the  age-long  rivalries  and  conflicting 
interests  of  European  Powers  haAnng  policies  which  we  dt)  not 
assume  to  criticize.  V)ut  in  which  we  have  no  share.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  fritter  away  our  helpful  influence  by  becom- 
ingapartizanofeitherparty  to  suchcontroversies.  much  less  make 
the  fatal  mistake  of  attempting  to  assume  the  role  of  dictator." 
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WHY  KANSAS  BANS  THE  KLAN 

WHEN  LARGE  ORGANIZED  BODIES  of  private 
citizens,  asserting  high  and  patriotic  motives,  set  out 
to  punish  vice  and  reAvard  virtue  and  to  undertake 
by  arms  or  terror  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the  laggard  hiw, 
there  are  two  courses  the  State  ma\'  take,  so  recent  experience 
slioAvs.  Wlien  the  Italian  Fascisti,  who  have  been  described  as 
a  combination  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  American  Legion,  and 
the  National  Security  League,  threatened  revolution.  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  in^•ited  their  leader  to  assume  governmental 
responsibility  and  to  exert  officially  the  power  which  had  become 
his  as  a  private  citizen.  Quite 
opposite  is  the  Kansas  pro- 
gram. Kansas,  remarks  a 
possiblj^  en\ious  New  Jersey 
editor,  "is  the  pyrotechnic 
display  among  States.  Where 
other  commonwealths  are  sat- 
isfied to  let  off  a  few  sparks, 
Kansas  desires  to  light  the 
heavens."  At  any  rate,  after 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  kid- 
naped and  horsewhipped  a 
Alayor,  and  after  there  had 
been  anonymous  threats  to 
tar  and  feather  the  Governor, 
that  Governor  did  not  ask 
one  of  what  he  calls  the 
" Cyclops"  or  "hobgoblin  gi- 
ants of  the  Isllan"  to  take 
the  biggest  political  job  in  the 
State.  Quite  the  contrarj-. 
He  told  a  highly  excited  audi- 
ence in  the  Jefferson  Theater 
in  Coffeyville  that  he  had 
"directed  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  bring  an  action  against 
the  officials  of  the  Klan  to 
expel  them  from  the  State." 
And  to  this  and  other  audi- 
ences, as  well  as  in  statements  for  the  press,  he  denounces  the 
Klan  in  vigorous  fashion.  The  denunciations  win  general 
applause  from  the  press  of  the  country.  But  there  is  divergence 
of  opinion  about  the  Governor's  sentence  of  banishment.  The 
Springfield  Union,  New  York  Tribune  and  New  York  Herald 
hail  delightedly  the  Governor's  open  declaration  of  war.  The 
New  York  Times  similarly  approves  the  Allen  method,  sajnng: 

"Doubtless  there  will  be  much  bleating  and  shrieking  among 
the  Kiansmen.  Sympathetic  'intellectuals'  will  prattle  about 
the  rights  of  these  opprest  invisible  imperialists.  The  Klan 
is  a  defiance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Whether  its 
chiefs  can  be  expelled  from  Kansas  or  not,  they  can  and  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  \aolence  and  the  illegal  assumption 
of  power  which  they  foster  or  take  part  in.  The  social  poison  of 
their  propaganda  is,  unfortunately,  harder  to  overcome  than 
their  overt  acts." 

But  while  the  Jersej^  City  Journal  agrees  with  Governor 
Allen  that  "Ku  Kluxism  is  bad,"  it  thinks  that  "the  idea  of 
expelling  persons  savors  too  much  of  despotism."  The  Troy 
Record  sees  nothing  to  be  gained  by  dri\"ing  undesu-ables  from 
one  State  into  another.  And  the  New  York  World,  while  it 
agrees  with  IMr.  Allen's  condemnation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Ivlan,  is 
"unable  to  see  that  by  joining  it  or  holding  an  official  position 
within  it,  a  citizen  forfeits  his  rights  under  the  Constitution": 

"The  officials  of  the  Ku  Klux  KJan  have  legally  as  much  i-ight 
to  reside  in  Kansas  as  ha^  Henry  Allen  himself.  They  have  as 
much  right  to  put  him  out  of  Kansas  as  he  has  to  put  them  out. 


If  the  Government  of  Kansas  has  any  evidence  against  \\w.  offi- 
cials of  tbo  Klan  tliose  ofUcials  can  Ix'  brought  to  trial  and 
l)unished  if  found  guilty.  They  can  bo  punished  as  the  law 
directs,  but  they  can  not  bo  banished  legally. 

"Governor  Alien  intends  to  get  rid  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  be- 
cause of  its  organized  intolerance,  but  his  method  of  attack 
furnishes  the  Klan  with  an  answer  to  his  charges.  He  has 
taken  over  its  tactics.  He  proposes  to  terrorize  the  Klan  in 
order  to  get  his  way." 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  Governor's  own  State,  the  New 
York  Herald  feels  sure  that  "the  people  of  Kansas  wi'l  I'aek 
him  up."  Governor  Allen's  Wichita  Beacon  is  certain  that 
the  Governor  is  on  the  popular  side: 

"It  is  going  to  be  unpopular 
to  belong  to  the  Klan  or  be 
identified  with  it.  The  Klan 
members  who  are  wise  will 
disavow  their  connection  and 
get  away  from  it  while  sus- 
picion is  not  yet  fastened  upon 
them." 


THE    BLACK   AND   AVHITK    BROTHERHOOD. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 


The  Governor's  own  de- 
scription of  the  Ku  Klux  peril 
in  Kansas  may  be  taken  from 
his  Coffeyville  speech  in  which 
he  announced  his  expulsion 
plan: 

"We  confront  in  Kansas  an 
astonishing  development  of 
prejudice,  racial  and  religious. 
It  is  seeking  to  establish  the 
un-American  idea  that  we  can 
improve  the  conditions  in  the 
State  by  turning  the  reins  of 
government  over  to  a  masked 
organization  which  arrogates 
to  itself  the  right  to  regulate 
the  indi\'idual. 

"In  the  South  and  in  the 
Far  West  it  has  committed 
many  crimes  upon  the  individ- 
ual, and  only  recently  has  in- 
vaded this  State,  which  builded 
strongly  upon  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  has  gi^en  us 
the  shocking  exhibition  at  Lib- 
eral, Kans.,  of  taking  the  Mayor  of  the  town  by  violence,  carrj-- 
ing  him  to  a  secluded  place  and  whipping  him  because  he 
refused  to  allow  tlais  masked  society  to  hold  a  meeting  in  his  hall. 
"It  has  introduced  in  Kansas  the  greatest  curse  that  can  come 
to  any  ci'viKzed  people — the  curse  that  arises  out  of  the  unre- 
strained passions  of  men  governed  by  religious  intolerance  and 
racial  hatred. 

"It  brings  chaos  and  hatred  and  menace  to  every  law-abiding 
citizen  who  may  fall  ■victim  of  the  private  quarrels  and  animosities 
of  men  who  hide  their  identities  behind  a  mask.  If  we  delib- 
erately allow  this  organization  to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands, 
then  we  break  down  all  the  safeguards  of  soeiet5\" 

But  that  there  is  a  strong  belief  in  Kansas  that  the  Klan  is 
useful  and  necessary  appears  in  anonymous  letters  quoted  (with 
editorial  disapproval)  by  Senator  Capper's  Kansas  Farmer  and 
Mail  and  Breeze  (Topeka).  One  man  AVTites  in  to  say  that  "there 
are  married  men  in  business  over  the  country  who  are  neglecting 
their  wives  and  li\ang  with  girls.  Those  cases  are  remedied  at 
once  doAvn  here  in  Southern  Kansas  where  a  strong  K.  K.  K. 
exists  as  well  as  enforcement  of  other  laws."  Another  unsigned 
letter  attempts  to  justify  another  phase  of  Ku  Klux  activity: 

"I  would  just  like  to  ask  in  all  fairness  if  they  are  not  as  much 
creadet  to  the  cowntry  as  the  Knifes  of  columbus,  every  one  of 
them  an  enemy  to  this  cowntry  organized  to  and  sworn  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  get  control  of  this  government  yet  the  cowardly 
press  has  nothing  to  say  about  them.  Since  the  K.  K.  K.  was 
organized  we  don't  hear  of  any  more  catholic  riots  and  mobs." 

A  ^^•u•e  to  the  Kl&n  headquarters  in  Atlanta  requesting  com- 
ment on  Governor  Allen's  action  has  thus  far  brought  no  reply. 
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JAPAN  OUT  OF  SIBERIA 

IT  MAY  BE  GOESiG  TOO  FAR  to  saj^  that  Japan's  adven- 
tures on  the  Siberian  mainland  are  definiteh-  ended,  but 
many  think  that  one  chapter  of  the  story  has  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  recent  evacuation  of  Japanese  troops  from 
the  Vladivostok  region,  a  move  A-iewed  without  regret  by  those 
who  have  never  sympathized  "with  what  one  ■RTiter  terms 
Japan's  "ambitious  attempt  at  empire-making."  Just  what 
will  happen  now  that  Japan  has  defixiitely  withdrawn  from 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  no  editor  apparently  cares  to 
predict,  particularly  since 
some  300,000  tons  of 
arms  and  ammunition 
were  left  by  the  retiring 
troops  near  \'ladivostok. 
The  guess  of  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut  is 
that  the  "Whites,  Yel- 
lows, Reds  and  Pinks" 
will  fight  as  long  as  their 
munitions  last  for  pos- 
session of  the  Chita  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  year  ago  there  were 
more  than  ten  thousand 
Japanese  civilians  on  the 
Siberian  mainland,  but 
.practically  all  of  these 
have  withdrawn,  at  great 
loss  to  their  various  busi- 
nesses, vaih  the  Army. 
"This  evacuation,"  avers 
the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  "can  mean 
only     one     thing:      The 

Japanese  are  being  forced  slowly  but    surely  out  of  regions  in 
which  they  had  hoped  to  remain."     Continues  this  paper: 

"An  adventure  in  imperial  expansion  that  has  cost  bUlions 
of  treasure,  a  great  many  lives  and  years  of  effort  would  hardly 
be  abandoned  by  Tokyo  for  pleasure.  So  it  is  natural  to  assume 
that  the  Russian  fighting  power  is  not  being  overrated.  The 
So\nets  control  what  is  probabh'  the  largest  active  Army  in 
the  world  to-day." 

The  Seattle  Times,  however,  has  anotlier  theory,  liased  upon 
the  obserAations  of  a  special  correspondent  which  it  sent  to  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic.  Competition  in  business,  and  not 
force,  was  the  weapon  which  drove  out  the  Jrpanese,  says  The 
Times.  And.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Chinese,  and  not  the 
SoA'iet"  Army,  are  said  to  be  the  Aictors.  According  to  this 
Pacific  coast  daily — 

"The  Siberian  adventure  has  been  a  costly  lesson  to  Japan. 
Trade  has  not  developed  in  anything  like  the  expected  propor- 
tions. In  fact,  Chinese  merchants,  penetrating  to  the  interior 
from  their  own  country  over  ancient  trade  roads,  seem  to  have 
accomplished  as  much  as  the  Japanese.  Only  along  the  coast 
did  tlie  latter  succeed  in  getting  complete  control  of  commerce, 
and  of  this  there  has  l)een  a  limited  amount.  The  Nipponese 
troops  return  home  leaving  llie  land  to  the  Russians.  What 
the  outcome  will  be  for  Japan,  for  A.sia  and  for  Siberia,  is  a 
matter  that  can  be  determined  only  by  the  policies  of  the  new 
administrators  who  have  taken  over  the  coastal  region  and 
'Vladivostok." 

It  is  everywhere  agreed,  howcAer,  that  there  will  be  more 
fighting  between  SoWet  and  anti-So\-iet  troops.  Also,  we  are 
reminded  by  the  New  York  Times,  Chang-Tso-Lin,  war  lord  of 
Manchuria,  has  obtained  arms  and  ammunition  through  Japa- 
nese army  officers,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  San  Francisco 
Argonaut   that  he  would   not    be  above  using  these  to  "tear 
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WHERE   THE   YELLOW   ARE   RETREATING   BEFORE   THE   RED. 

The  Far  Eastern  Republic  of  Siberia,  now  evacuated  by  the  Japanese. 


awaj-  Eastern  Siberia  from  the  ^Moscow   Reds  and  the  Chita 
Government  Pinks,  and  annex  it  to  Manchuria." 

When  the  representatives  of  the  Far  Eastern  (Chita)  Republic 
were  in  Washington  seeking  recognition  theV-'profest  not  to 
be  affiliated  with  the  So^-iet  regime  at  ^loscow,  recalls  the  Btiffalo 
Express,  but  now,  cables  Samuel  Spewack,  Moscow  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  World,  "the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and 
^Moscow  are  extremely  friendly,  and  work  hand  in  hand  in  their 
foreign  relations."  It  is  the  conclusion  of  several  editors,  there- 
fore, that  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  is  and  has  been  a  stalk- 
ing   horse     for     the    Soviet     Government    for     the    purpose 

of  obtaining  recognition. 
While  other  papers  have 
spoken  of  Japan's  atti- 
tude toward  Siberia  in 
rather  uncomplimentary 
terms,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  sees  in  the 
recent  withdrawal  a  ful- 
filment of  the  obligations 
entered  into  by  the  Japa- 
nese at  the  Washington 
Conference,  and  a  A-indi- 
cation  of  that  meeting. 
■'The  results  have  con- 
founded the  pessimists 
who  were  sure  nothing 
would  be  accomplished  at 
the  Conference,"  declares 
The  Post.  "The  problem 
of  northern  Sakhalin 
remains,  but  the  principal 
roots  of  another  Far 
Eastern  war  have  been  re- 
mo\'ed  by  the  -withdrawal 
of  the  Japanese."  "]More- 
over,  Japanese  statesmen  have  shown  commendable  prompt- 
ness in  fulfilling  the  agreements  reached  at  the  Washington  Con- 
ference," observes  the  Springfield  Union,  which  believes  that — 

"The  Japanese  program  of  withdrawals  marks  a  striking 
victory  for  the  straightforward  methods  of  diplomacy  that 
characterize  the  State  Department's  dealings  \\dth  other  nations. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Secretary  Hughes  the  Washington  Con- 
ference secured  international  agreement  on  extensive  plans  for 
removal  of  elements  of  danger  to  peace,  yet  the  sessions  covered 
a  period  of  but  a  few  weeks. 

"Concrete  results  of  the  Conference  in  the  form  of  fulfilment  of 
engagements  entered  into  by  other  nations  have  not  yet  been  so 
notable  as  those  coming  from  the  treaties  that  bound  Japan  to 
certain  acts,  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  great  Powers  of 
Western  Europe  will  allow  themsehes  to  be  outdone  in  keeping 
the  faith  of  treat j'  obligations  by  the  island  empire  of  the  Orient. 
Japan  has  set  an  example  for  the  other  nations  party  to  the  Con- 
ference that  should  inspire  them  to  promptly  proceed  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaties  and  carrying  out  of  their  agreements." 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  show  the  problem  of 
which  The  Post  speaks,  for  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Japanese,  notes 
the  Springfield  Republican,  to  occupy  the  northern  half  of  Sakhalin 
until  reparation  has  been  made  for  Japanese  lives  and  property 
lost  in  the  Nikolaievsk  uprising  in  1920.  The  Russian  claim,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  the  Japanese  were  to  blame  for  the  up- 
rising and  for  the  massacre  which  followed.  In  any  case,  however, 
the  New  York  Globe  believes  that  "public  opinion  in  Japan  will 
force  the  evacuation  of  Sakhalin."     For,  points  out  this  paper: 

"The  Far  Eastern  Republic  will  probably  demand  Sakhalin 
as  well  as  tlie  mainland,  and  Ja{)an  will  have  to  meet  its  views  if 
she  expects  to  get  the  trading  privileges  so  valuable  to  her  dense 
population  with  its  fish-rice  diet.  But  the  adjustments,  what- 
ever they  are.  will  be  better  for  Japan  than  the  maintenance  of 
naval  and  military  forces  in  the  A-icinity  of  Vladivostok  and  the 
stubborn  hostihty  of  the  Russians." 
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AMERICA'S  LEGION  OF  MERCY 


TO-DAY,  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  of  America, 
the.-  roll-call  boj^ins  for  the  greatest  and  noblest 
League  the  world  has  ever  known.  Strong  men 
throughout  the  nation,  crowded  with  business  alTairs,  will  gladly 
sign  their  names  in  this  League.  Millions  of  women  will  join 
it  and  give  it  their  heart's  devotion,  regarding  it  as  unthinkable 
that  they  should  not  be  included  in  its  active  membership. 
Multitudes  of  bright-eyed  boys  and  girls  will  be  proud  and 
eager  to  enroll  their  names  and  la\ish  th(>ir  enthusiastic  efforts 
in  helping  to  carry  out  its  program.  Nowhere  is  there  a  noble- 
spirited  man,  woman,  or  child  among  the  hundred  million  and 
more  who  are  enjoying  freedom  and  opportunity  under  "Old 
Glory"  who  ought  not  to  answer  at  once  to  the  annual  roll-call 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  "Here  am  I;   count  on  me!" 

Victorious  in  every  war,  preeminent  in  wealth  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  illustrious  for  wonderful  achievements  in 
every  field  of  invention  and  progress,  glorious  for  universal 
libertj^  and  all  the  institutions  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people, 
America  has  no  claim  to  greatness  so  unchallengeable  as  its 
record  of  unselfish  service  to  humanity,  and  the  voluntary 
enrollment  and  participation  of  its  millions  of  citizens,  young 
and  old,  in  that  chiefest  of  all  the  world's  agencies  for  human 
service,  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Nineteen  centuries  ago  the  Master  gathered  a  handful  of  dis- 
ciples around  him  and  enunciated  to  them  the  new  rule  which 
was  thereafter  to  stand  for  the  guidance  of  all  who  aspired  to 
greatness  upon  earth.  Through  every  age  since  then  this  rule 
has  been  tested  and  proven,  and  the  names  which  shine  vvdth 
eternal  brightness  down  through  the  years  are  the  names  of 
those  who  have  followed  this  precept  spoken  to  twelve  men  on 
the  way  to  Jerusalem.  To-day,  while  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
Asia,  and  America  strive  for  place  in  wealth  and  power,  strug- 
gling out  of  the  ruins  and  bitterness  of  war,  the  words  of  the 
gentle  Christ  still  hold  true  for  nations  as  well  as  for  men, 
"Whosoever  vvill  be  great  among  you  shall  be  your  minister, 
and  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all." 

The  American  Red  Cross,  incorporated  by  Congress  and 
headed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  the  great  instru- 
mentality of  the  American  nation  and  the  American  people  for 
service  to  all  who  need  its  ministries. 

Wherever  Avar  has  set  its  crushing  heel;  wherever  pestilence, 
famine,  fire,  earthquake,  flood,  or  other  calamity  has  over- 
whelmed a  nation,  a  city,  a  village,  or  a  family;  wherever  any 
unfortunates  have  been  broken  with  the  storms  of  fate,  the  Red 
Cross  comes  instantly  with  supplies  to  satisfy  their  need,  with. 
balm  to  heal  their  wounds,  -with  comfort  to  assuage  their  swelling 
grief.  And  the  Red  Cross  is  you,  its  members.  You  are  the 
angels  of  mercy,  acting  through  your  own  agencj'  which  is  given 
life  and  power  to  serve  by  yonr  membership  and  support.  In 
and  through  this  great  League  of  tender,  pitying,  comforting  ser- 
v-ice  you  become,  in  very  truth,  the  minister  and ' '  servant  of  all." 

The  very  day  Judge  John  Barton  Pajme,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  learned  of  the  fearful  disaster  in  SmjTna 
and  vieinit}',  he  issued  the  orders  which  resulted  instantly  in 
pouring  a  great  flood  of  relief  supplies  into  that  stricken  country 
to  save  from  death  the  half  million  homeless  and  starving 
fugitives  from  that  inferno  of  fire  and  sword.  Your  sup- 
port of  that  emergency  work  has  already  been  asked  for  by 
The  Literary  Digest,  and  millions  of  dollars  will  be  needed 
during  the  coming  winter.  In  many  other  lands,  also,  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  goes  on.  Its  vast  system  of  transportation, 
storage,  distribution  and  rehabilitation  reaches  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  fighting  unheard-of  difficulties;  it  is  sacrificing,  and 
praying,  and  yearning,  and  loving,  and  performing  mu-acles  of  labor 
with  a  heroism  and  a  devotion  none  but  God  can  measure,  as  it 
wages  its  never-ending  war  against  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  death. 


But  the  ministries  of  the  Red  Cross  are  by  no  means  reserved 
for  foreign  lands  alone.  It  is  the  one  great  national  organization 
which  reaches  into  every  part  of  the  United  States  with  its 
thousands  of  chapters  and  branches,  and  is  ready  and  quick  to 
meet  any  emergency  wherever  it  may  occur.  During  the  last 
year  alone  the  Red  Cross  administered  relicjf  to  more  than  a 
million  persons  in  thirty  States  of  the  United  States  at  its  health 
centers,  and  in  connection  with  nearlj'  a  hundred  calamities  of 
flood,  tornado,  fire,  epidemic,  accident,  shipwreck,  and  other  dis- 
tress. Millions  of  dollars  and  the  services  of  thousands  of  devoted 
workers  have  been  ready,  everywhere,  at  the  first  call  of  need. 

Preparedness  is  the  watchword  of  American  Red  Cross  relief 
work.  Whenev'er  disaster  comes,  money,  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
doctors,  nurses,  medical  supplies,  and  experienced  relief  workers 
to  care  for  the  stricken  people  are  immediately  ordered  to  the 
scene  of  trouble.  For  four  decades  it  has  done  this  work  to  the 
satisfaction,  pride,  and  comfort  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  American  Red  Cross  is  the  world's  Good  Samaritan,  the  great- 
est mother  of  mercy  and  comfort,  who  freely  and  tenderly  cares  for 
the  suffering  of  every  race,  every  religion,  and  every  nationality. 

"Soft  peace  she  brings,  wherever  she  arrives: 
She  builds  our  quiet,  as  she  forms  our  lives; 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  Nature  even. 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  Heaven." 

One  of  the  very  greatest  departments  of  service  in  which  the 
Red  Cross  is  engaged,  and  perhaps  the  one  that  comes  nearest 
to  the  heart  of  the  American  people,  is  its  comprehensive  service 
for  disabled  V'eterans  of  the  World  War.  During  the  past  year 
it  has  spent  more  than  $9,000,000  and  used  the  loyal  services  of 
50,000  volunteers  in  bringing  comfort  and  care  to  the  30,000 
disabled  veterans  in  hospitals  and  in  keeping  their  families  from 
worry  and  priv^ation.  It  has  given  advice  and  substantial  aid 
to  thousands  of  other  ex-service  men  who  are  strugg  ing  to 
readjust  their  lives  to  post-war  conditions. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  American,  whether  man,  or 
woman,  or  child,  should  be  sUent  when  the  great  national  roU- 
call  of  the  Red  Cross  begins  this  month.  To  make  s;ire  of  a 
place  in  that  splendid  roll  of  honor  and  service  is  the  one  thing 
that  every  person  in  this  land  can  do  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion or  delay.  Some  who  are,  themselv'es,  struggling  with  pinch- 
ing need,  will  be  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  a  one- 
dollar  "annual"  membership.  Few  of  them  are  reading  this 
page.  Many  more  wtil  claim  the  dignity  of  "contributing" 
membership  for  which  they  wQl  pay  five  dollars.  But  a  keener 
delight  will  come  to  the  many  thousands  who  respond  to  the 
roll-call  with  the  pledge  "I  will  sustain  this  noble  work,"  and 
who  thus  give  ten  dollars  for  a  "sustaining"  membership. 
There  will  be  many  others,  and  we  know  they  form  no  small 
part  of  the  great  army  of  Digest  readers,  who  will  be  proud  and 
glad  to  record  their  names  on  the  roll  of  "Ufe"  members  with  the 
gift  of  fifty  doUars,  or  on  the  distinguished  list  of  "Patrons," 
with  a  gift  of  one  hundred  dollars  when  the  Roll  is  called. 

The  American  Red  Cross  receives  no  subsidy  from  the  Gov  ern- 
ment,  but  is  supported  entu-ely  by  the  money  received  from 
membersliip  fees,  voluntary  contributions  and  legacies.  Now 
is  the  time  for  you  to  give  yourself  as  a  member,  and  a  generous 
contribution  of  money  to  carry  on  this  world-wide  ministry  to 
humanity.  The  hearts  of  mothers  and  fathers  and  Uttle  children 
throughout  all  the  stricken  lands  wiU  bless  you,  and  your  own 
heart  will  not  fail  to  know  the  joy  which  always  comes  as  a 
reward  for  unselfish  ministry  to  others.  The  Literary  Digest 
presents  this  cause  to  you  knowing  that  it  is  your  cause,  and 
believing  that  it  appeals  resistlessly  to  j-our  heart  as  it  does  to 
ours.  Immediate  giving  is  the  only  possible  response  for  ev^ery 
American  to  make  when  the  Red  Cross  asks  for  support  of  its 
organization  and  its  work,  and  in  the  offices  of  The  Literary 
Digest  that  response  will  be  unanimous.  Every  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  employees  will  sign  the  great  Roll.  Not  one  will 
be  missing.  We  earnestlj'  hope  and  trust  that  the  same  unani- 
mous response  wiU  be  made  by  the  millions  who  read  this  page. 
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THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE  "SICK  MAN  OF  EUROPE' 


TIRE  CONFLICT  between  Turkey  and  the  European 
Powers  is  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  by  the  nineteenth 
century  had  beconu^  so  disjistrous  for  the  Turk  tliat  in 
di])hiniatic  parUmee  the  Turkish  Oovernment  was  known  as  the 
"Sick  Man  of  Europe."  But  now  he  presents  himself  in 
such  recovery  of  health,  we 
are  told,  that  he  is  able  to  sit 
up  at  the  conference  table  at 
Lausanne  and  take  a  good  deal 
more  nourishment  in  the  shape 
of  restored  territory  and  au- 
thority than  the  Western  Pow- 
ers are  likely  to  let  him  have. 
The  Near  East  Peace  Con- 
ference, opening  November 
I3th  at  Lausanne,  is  described 
as  next  in  importance  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  and 
the  in\ita  tions  to  it  were  issued 
by  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
The  countries  in^^ted  are  the 
United  States,  Greece,  Rou- 
mania,  Jugo-SlaAia,  Japan,  and 
Turkey,  including  both  the 
Constantinople  and  the  An- 
gora Governments.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  some  editors 
that  the  Nationalist  Turkish 
Government  of  Angora,  headed 
by  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha, 
holds  the  Constantinople  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Sultan  in  the 
palm  of  its  hand.  The  Soviet 
Russian  Government  has  been 
invited  to  send  delegates  to 
Lausanne  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  question  of  the  Straits,  and  an  invitation 
for  this  discussion  has  been  sent  also  to  Bulgaria. 

Of  especial  interest  to  American  readers  is  the  invitation  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Turkish 
Conference  proper  and  to  the  au.xiliary  conference  for  the  control 
of  the  Straits.  But  Washington  dispatches  indicate  that  this 
Government  will  not  be  represented  by  "full-fledged  pleni- 
potentiaries" but  bj-  "a  competent  observer."  In  these  dis- 
patches it  is  related  that: 

'"This  Government  is  on  record  as  favoring  unqualifiedly  the 
freedom  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Bos- 
porus, as  well  as  the  protection  of  racial  and  religious  minorities. 
It  also  has  certain  very  definite  rights  under  the  so-called  Capit- 
ulatorj-  Treaties,  and  it  has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  Americans 
are  not  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  Nationals  of  the 
Allied  nations. 

"Considerable  pressure  has  been  put  upon  the  Administration 
that  it  should  be  fulh'  represented  in  the  formulation  of  any 
Treaty  which  may  replace  the  discredited  Treaty  of  Sevres. 
Among  those  attempting  to  bring  such  pressure  are  powerful 
religious  organizations  which  have  great  sympathy  for  religious 
minorities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  insist  upon  the  ample  protection 
of  religious  and  educational  organizations  which  have  been 
built  up  at  great  cost. 

'"Equally  insistent  have  been  American  business  men  with 
interests  in  the  Near  East.  These  latter,  through  their  leading 
organization,  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
Levant,  have  repeatedly  protested  to  this  Government  through 
Rear-Admiral  Bristol,  Amei'ican  High  Commissioner  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  have  vigorously  insisted  upon  full  American 
participation  in  the  Near  East  Conference." 

American  investments  in  Turkey  during  the  last  one  hundred 


WHAT  ENGLAND   REMEMBERS  AT   THE  DARDANELLES. 

Photograph   taken  at  Cape   Hellas  by  Mr.  Ernest   Brooks  during 

the    GaUipoU  campaign,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  War 

Museum  at  London. 


years  have  amounted  to  about  $1(K),(K)().(K)0,  writes  a  forrtier 
American  mis.sionary  in  Turkey  in  Thf  Mis.yiontiri/  Rfiiew  of 
the  World  (New  York),  and  in  his  opinion  this  is  one  reason  why 
America  should  have  a  sharp  eye  on  the  Lausanne  Conference. 
But    America     is     needed     at    Lausanne    chiefly    to    prevent 

the  Turks  from  dividing  the 
Allies,  according  to  this  writer, 
who  goes  on  to  relate  that : 

"Regarding  Christian  mis- 
sionary work,  the  backward 
look  is  discouraging  indeed. 
Very  few  missionaries  are  now 
inside  of  the  territory  con- 
trolled by  the  present  Na- 
tionalist Government  who  are 
able  to  carry  on  any  direct 
missionary  work.  Some  have 
gained  access  to  the  country  as 
relief  workers,  but  about  fifty 
American  missionaries  have 
been  deported  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The 
native  constituency  has  been 
almost  wiped  out  and  the 
ruins  of  churches  and  schools 
everywhere  mark  the  hundred 
years  of  progress  which  had 
been  attained. 

"The  forward  look,  however, 
is  along  an  entirely  different 
line.  Work  for  the  Christian 
minorities  seems  to  be  at  an 
end.  They  may  not  return 
to  Turkey  and  we  maj-  not  be 
able  in  any  large  way  to  follow 
them  in  their  places  of  e.xile. 
We  are  carrying  on  work 
among  the  deportees  in  the 
Caucasus  and  SjTia  and  in 
Constantinople,  but  this  wiU 
be  secondary.  Our  primary 
object  must  be,  in  the  future, 
the  winning  of  the  Turks.  In  some  ways  this  will  be  easier 
^^ithout  the  suspicion  that  missionaries  are  trving  to  strengthen 
the  political  ambitions  of  a  subject  population.  In  most  ways, 
however,  the  task  will  be  even  harder  than  before,  but  there  is 
no  thought  of  withdrawing  from  this  task.  It  is  otir  great  duty 
and  opportunity,  and  missionaries  are  eager  to  try  out  new  meth- 
ods and  to  persevere  in  maintaining  old  friendships.  Those  who 
cry  out  for  the  extermination  of  the  Turk  have  no  sympathy  with 
this  ideal,  but  we  who  are  interested  in  leading  the  Turks  to 
Christ  feel  a  solemn  responsibility  for  this  work  at  the  very 
center  of  the  New  Mohammedan  movement.  I  believe  it  will 
ultimately  be  possible  for  us  to  accomplish  much,  even  in  Turkey, 
by  quiet  perseverance  in  the  spirit  of  frankness  and  good-wiU. 
The  present  Government  seems  to  be  aiming  to  blot  out  our 
missionary  work  altogether,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  people, 
many  of  whom  earnestly  desire  the  return  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  institutions." 

The  struggle  of  the  European  nations  to  exploit  the  economic 
wealth  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  recotmted  in  Our  World  (New 
Y'ork),  by  Alfred  L.  P.  Dennis,  formerly  Professor  of  English 
History  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  described  as 
an  authority  on  international  questions.  Professor  Dennis  de- 
clares that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Asia  ^Minor  has  only  been 
"scratched,"  and  that  a  true  estimate  of  its  value  remains  for 
future  calculation.  Of  particular  vividness  is  his  illustration  of 
Turkey  by  comparison  with  States  of  the  American  L'nion.  as 
follows : 

"Turkey,  before  the  World  War,  with  1,710,224  square  miles 
and  21,273,900  inhabitants,  was  about  as  large  as  Nevada,  Utah. 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho  combined. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  Arabia.  It  was  similar  to  these 
seven  States  in  climate  and  topography,  but  contained  six  and 
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THE  NEW  AIM  IX  OLD  MISSIONARY  FIELDS. 

Missionary  authorities  in  Asia  Minor  say  that  the  primary  future  object 

of  the  Christian  Missions  must  be  the  "winning  of  the  Turks. ''  despite 

the  fact  that  the  aim  of  the  Nationahst  Government  seems  to  be  to  "blot 

out  our  missionary  work  altogether." 

one-lialf  times  as  many  inliabitants — peoples  of  varied  and  an- 
tagonistic races  and  religions. 

"The  Ottoman  Empire,  including  S\Tia  and  Palestine,  com- 
prised a  deep  border  of  agricultural,  grazing,  and  forest  land, 
the  southeastern  Syrian- Mesopotamian  desert  with  oases,  the 
central  Anatolian  barren  region,  including,  as  the  map  shows, 
the  'Salt  Desert  and  Tuz  Gol,  a  body  of  water  Like  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  the  eastern  mountainous  and  largely  desert 
regions  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  M-ith  valley  and  mountain- 
basin  oases. 

"Improved  land,  in  Asiatic  Turkey  alone,  covered  a  25  per 
cent,  greater  acreage  than  in  the  seven  American  States  listed 
above.  This  turbulent  region  supplied  foodstuffs  for  nearly 
seven  times  as  many  people  as  does  our  block  of  peaceable,  well- 
governed  Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Basin  States  between  Mex- 
ico, Canada.  Kansas,  and  California. 

"The  cotton  of  Cilicia  and  Mesopotamia,  the  tobacco  of 
Latakia  and  Samsun,  the  wool  and  silk  of  Anatolia,  and  other 
products  of  the  soil,  also  are  important. 

"Turkey  had  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Straits,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Persian  Gtilf. 

"Rich  mines  throughout  the  region  were  largely  undeveloped. 
Turkey  annually  produced  nearly  ten  million  dollars'  worth 
of  minerals,  about  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  mineral  products  of 
Colorado.     The  Ottoman  Empire  supplied  nearly  8  per  cent,  of 
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the  world's  chrome  ore,  of  which  the  United  States,  which  pro- 
duces none,  uses  38  per  cent,  of  all  mined  in  the  world,  importing 
some  of  it  from  Turkey.  We  also  bought  a  third  of  a  million 
dollars"  worth  of  emery  each  year  from  Turkey.  Anatoha  pro- 
duced almost  3  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  mercury,  and 
also  mined  coal,  petroleum,  asphalt,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
gold,  silver,  arsenic,  antimony,  magnesite,  meerschaum,  kaolin, 
borax,  and  salt.  This  was  in  spite  of  mining  methods  more 
antiquated  than  those  of  Mexico,  and  of  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  developed  fuel  for  smelting,  timber  for  mine  props,  and 
of  transportation  facilities.  Adequate  mining  laws  were  absent. 
Bribery,  robbery,  and  risk  of  life  and  limb  were  the  rule. 

"The  petroleum  prospects  of  Armenia  may  turn  out  to  be 
nearly  as  valuable  as  the  oil-fields  of  Baku  in  Azarbaidjan,  of 
Iraq  i^Mesopotamia").  or  of  Persia." 

Professor  Dennis  tells  us  also  that  before  the  World  War  the 
French  had  invested  more  than  S8.000.000  in  Turkish  mines, 
the  British  had  put  more  than  §1.000.000  in  investments  in 
Anatolian  borax  alone,  and  that  there  were  considerable  invest- 
ments in  mines  by  both  German  and  Belgian  interests,  and  he 
sums  up  the  history  of  Turkey  preWous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  as  foUows: 

"In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  included 
aU  the  Balkans.  In  1683  the  Turks  had  even  besieged  Vienna; 
but  in  1912  they  had  with  difficulty  retained  Constantinople. 
The  war  ^ith  Italy  in  1911  had  taken  away  their  last  African 
possessions,  and  the  two  Balkan  Wars  of  1912  and  1913  left 
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Thrace  and  the  Straits  form  two  of  the  hardest  problems  of  the  Near  East 
Peace  Conference  and  involve  the  complexities  of  the  never-ending 
Balkan  question  and  the  age-long  conflict  for  control  of  the  Dardanelles. 


DETAIL    MAP     SHOWING      BRITISH.     FRENCH.     AND 
TURKISH  INTERESTS  IN  SYRIA  AND  MESOPOTAMIA. 

them  only  a  foothold  in  Europe.  At  Constantinople  the  Euro- 
pean ambassadors  fought  each  other  for  opportunitj-  to  control 
Turkish  policy  and  to  profit  by  the  undeveloped  resources  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Germans  had  secured  special  advantages  and 
were  reorganizing  the  Turkish  Army.  This  the  Russians  espe- 
cially resented,  as  they  dreaded  the  extension  of  a  corridor  of 
German  influence  from  Berlin  to  the  boundaries  of  northern 
Persia.  The  British  in  1914.  after  long  opposition  to  the  e.x- 
tensiou  of  a  German  railway  to  Bagdad,  finally  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Germans  in  the  development  of  transportation 
and  of  oil-fields.  The  text  of  these  agreements  has  never  been 
pubhshed.  but  the  Russians  were  alarmed  lest  by  this  Anglo- 
German  settlement  the  future  interests  of  Russia  in  the  Near 
East  might  suffer.  .  .  .  These  plans  were  blocked  by  the  entry 
of  Turkev  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany  in  Xovember, 
1914." 

In  the  same  number  of  Our  Worl<i,  from  Avhich  the  above  is 
quoted,  a  business  man.  Adrian  Corbett,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  much  exaggeration  attaches  to  the  legends  of  Asia  Minor 
as  "a  land  of  hidden  treasure."  He  says  that  tho  it  has  its 
share  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  "to  make  either  avail- 
able for  mankind  the  prerequisites  are  peace,  good  government, 
hard  work,  and  the  iuAestment  of  large  amounts  of  capital  in 
enterprises  which  can  only  gradually  be  brought  to  the  paying 
stage." 

The  agenda  of  the  Near  East  Peace  Conference,  accord- 
ing to  Constantinople  dispatches,  embraces  fourteen  main 
issues,  which  are  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The   Dardanelles   and   the   Bosporus. 

2.  Constantinople. 

3.  The  abohtion  of  the  Capitulations. 

{Continued  on  page  66) 
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DREAM    OF  PROGRESS— .SOUTHERN  MIGRATION    OF  CONSUMERS  EACH  FALL. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

[An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 
Turkey  wins  Th'  race. — Famirille  Herald. 


Of  course  prices  that  are  prohibitive  can't   take  a  drop.— 
Farmville  Herald. 

European  nations  must  trust  one  another  or  bust  one  another. 
— Trinidad  Picketwire. 

Ever  notice  that  the  Germans  never  inehide  the  Kaiser  in  their 
war  losses? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

George  the  fifth  is  left,  but  George  the  four-fifths  has  at  last 
quit. — Clinton  Daily  Clintonian. 

What  the  mothball  saves  father  is  often  spent  on  what  the 
football  costs  son. — Washington  Post. 

Those  who  pride  themselves  on  being  hard-boiled  usually 
are  only  half-baked. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It's  not  the  Turk's  guarded  tent  but  his  guarded  intent  that's 
worr\ang  the  Allies. — Washington  Post. 

We  begin  to  suspect  that  the  maladj'  the  Sick  [Man  of  Europe  is 
afflicted  with  is  rabies. — New  York  Tribune. 

Frequently   the   blindfold   over   the  eyes   of  Justice   looks 
suspiciously  like  greenbacks. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  fiapper  style  is  going,  but  the  dear  things  will  hit  on 
something  else  if  we  give  them  time. — Columbia  Record. 

It  doesn't  always  pay  to  keep  still  and  saw  wood.     Wilhelm 
tried  it,  and  a  A^-idow  landed  him. — Kingston  (Canada)  Whig. 


Nowadays  a  smart  King  keeps  on  good  terms  with  his  Army. 
— Detroit   News. 

Too  often  a  grade-crossing  is  the  meeting  place  of  headlights 
and  light  heads. — Washington  Post. 

Inflation  in  Germanj^  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  heads  of 
the  HohenzoUerns. — New  York  Tribune. 

Every  political  pull,  in  due  time,  is  found  to  exert  itself  on 
the  leg  of  the  public. — Columbia  Record. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  softness  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  who  is 
scrambling  for  reelection. — Columbia   Record. 

You  can  say  one  thing  for  Main  Street.  Sinclair  Le^is  found 
it  a  short  cut  to  Easy  Street. — New  Britain  Herald. 

The  chief  fault  of  a  representative  government  is  that  it 
represents  too  many  conflicting  ideas. — Bridgeport  Star. 

As  courteousl.v  as  possible,  Mr.  Daugherty  is  trjing  to  inform 
the  booze  ships  they  may  go  to  Halifax. — Capper's  Weekly. 

If  ever  a  ruble  gets  to  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on, 
they'll  probably  call  that  par. — Chatham  (Canada)  Daily  News. 

No  wonder  the  old-school  diplomats  distrust  Japan.  She  is 
on  the  point  of  keeping  her  promises. — Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 

The  greatest  service  that  could  be  rendered  the  Christian 
peoples  would  be  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. —  Palatka 
News. 


Those  Turks  may  call  the  thing  they  threaten  a  holy  war,  The  suggested  solution  of  the  vexing  problem  as  to  why  men 

but  we  propose  to  stand  by  Sherman's  definition. — Cincinnati      leave  home  is  that  they  don't  like  to  stay  there  alone. — Cincinnati 


Enquirer. 

You  gotta  say  this  for  the  Ford:  the  train  always  wins,  but 
the  Ford  keeps  right  on  coming  back  for  more. — American 
Lumberman. 

Things  are  getting  so  mi.xed  up  that  an  honest,  hard-working 
politician  hardly  knows  when  to  be  "dry"  or  when  to  be  "A\"et." — 
Columbia  Record.  * 

The  concert  of  nations  will  be  more  harmonious  when  En- 
gland and  France  decide  which  is  to  play  second  fiddle. — Greeley 
Tribune-Republican. 

President  Harding  says  that  the  world  owes  much  to 
bankers;  which  is  no  doubt  true,  but  he  needn't  rub  it  in. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

A  FINANCIAL  editor  says  the  banks  can  make  the  olive  branch 
supplant  the  dogs  of  war.  He  must  think  they  are  Burbanks. 
— Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 


Enquirer. 

"Walk  if  you  would  live  long,"  Health  Commissioner  Bunde- 
sen  of  Chicago  says.  Also  keep  both  eyes  on  automobiles. — 
Canton  News. 

Some  business  men  have  very  naive  ideas  of  optimism.  Thej' 
feel  that  they  are  boosting  when  they  are  only  boosting  prices. — 
Asheville  Times. 

We  wonder  if  there  is  any  intended  sarcasm  in  the  announce- 
ment that  a  Supreme  Court  justice  is  resigning  in  order  to  study 
and  work. — Manila  Bidletin. 

The  election  probably  won't  prove  anything,  except  that 
different  sections  of  the  country  are  mad  about  different  things. 
—  Calgary    (Canada)    Herald. 

A  note  of  optimism  is  seen  in  connection  with  business  in 
general.  It  would  be  still  more  prominent  were  there  not  so 
many  other  notes  floating  around. — Manila  Bulletin. 
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ITALY'S  "BLACK-SHIRT  GOVERNMENT 


?r> 


DREADED  IX  THE  YEARS 
since  the  war  as  fomenters  of 
revolution,  using  the  methods 
of  the  most  rabid  Russian  Bolshe- 
^-iks,  but  in  the  cause  of  consenative 
government,  the  Italian  Fascisti,  we  are 
told,  have  now  imposed  a  strong  regime 
on  Italy,  by  process  of  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution in  which  King  Victor  Emanuel  of 
Italy  iriA-ited  the  leader  of  the  Fascist!, 
Benito  Mussolini,  to  form  a  cabinet  to 
replace  the  Facta  !Ministrj .  Some  Rome 
correspondents  say  that  the  King  author- 
ized him  to  establish  "nothing  less  than 
a  dictatorship  under  royal  sanction." 
The  head  of  the  blaek-shirted  Fascisti, 
who,  by  the  way,  shows  a  white  shirt  in 
his  photographs,  arrived  in  Rome,  we  are 
told,  "to  meet  the  triumph  and  troubles 
of  a  Caesar."  But  a  New  York  Italian 
newspaper,  II  Progressc,  features  a  head- 
line article  with  the  words  "the  King  is 
master,"  thus  voicing  a  protest  of  various 
Italian  newspapers  against  the  foreign 
interpretation  of  the  Premiership  of 
^Mussolini  as  a  dictatorship.  Nevertheless 
some  foreign  editors  point  out  that  a 
Fascisti  manifesto  issued  in  Rome  declares 
that  "from  this  moment  Mussolini  is  the 
Government  of  Italj"^"  and  he  is  "re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  the  state,  of  the 
ministers  and  of  the  Parliament."  We 
read  further  that  "any  act  against  the 
government  institutions  would  be  re- 
bellion against  Alussolini."  In  Musso- 
lini's own  words,  addrest  to  the  Italian 
populace  after  his  conference  "with  the 
King  of  Italy,  we  are  apprised  that  Italy 
has  "not  only  got  a  Cabinet  but  she  has 
also  got  a  government,  a  strong  goA^ern- 
ment,  such  as  she  has  needed  for  many 
years  past,  but  never  obtained,"  and  the 
Rome  Messagero  expresses  the  wish  that 
Mussolini's  "strong  hand  in  demolishing 
will  be  equally  strong  in  reconstruction, 
in  pacif\ing,  in  restoring  spiritual,  eco- 
nomic and  political  greatness  to  Italy." 

The  Italian  press  in  general  praise  King  Victor  Emanuel  for  his 
firm  attitude  in  refusing  to  sign  a  decree  for  a  state  of  siege,  which 
the  retiring  J"'acta  Cabinet  had  submitted  to  him,  and  laud  the 
King  for  choosing  Mussolini  to  head  the  Government.  The 
Giornale  d'Roma  says: 

"Five  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Savoy  have  abdicated  in  the 
past  for  the  safety  of  the  mother  country.  The  present  King 
also  would  ha\e  abdicated  rather  than  have  a  single  drop  shed 
in  ci\Til  war." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Rome  Idea  Nazionale,  "a  national  revo- 
lution has  been  accomplished  in  the  name  of  Italy  and  the 
King,"  and  "this  has  been  possible  through  the  \-irtue  and 
merit  of  the  King."     Rome  dispatches  point  out  that  at  thirty- 
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LEADER   OF  THE  FASCISTI. 

Benito  Mussolini.  Italy's  new  Premier  and 

head  of  the  Fascisti.  who  says  "we  intend 

to  follow  a   policy   of   national   dignity   in 

our  relations  with  foreign  countries." 


sL\  \ears  of  age  ^Mussolini  has  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  power  in  the 
highest  post  in  Italy,  and  some  ob- 
servers predict  that  he  will  "go  down 
in  history-  as  one  of  the  greatest  figures 
in  Italy's  national  life."  He  is  described 
as  being  of  a^-erage  height  with  tre- 
mendous depth  of  chest  which  gives 
the  impression  of  formidable  physical 
strength.  Piercing  dark  eyes  illuminate 
his  clean-shaven  A-isage.  His  hair  is  closely 
cropped  and  he  "wears  the  incAitable 
black  shirt  of  the  Fascisti."  His  clothing 
is  described  as  being  of  good  material,  but 
not  pretentious,  and  he  is  pictured 
personally  as  "a  dynamo  of  energj-, 
actiAity  and  will  power."  In  a  statement 
to  the  press  correspondents.  Premier 
ISIussolini  said: 

"We  intend  to  follow  a  policy  of  na- 
tional dignity  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  not  a  poUcy  of  adventure,  but 
one  of  friendship  to  those  nations  display- 
ing friendship  for  us.  Our  policy  in 
internal  afifairs  wiU  be  one  of  strict  econ- 
omy, discipline  and  the  restoration  of  our 
finances.  The  Fascisti  movement,  which 
began  as  bourgeoisie,  now  has  become 
Syndicalist,  but  of  national  Sjiidicalism, 
taking  into  account  the  interests  of  work- 
ingmen  and  those  of  employers  and  pro- 
ducers. 

"Please  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
anti-proletariat." 

Of  particular  interest  to  American 
readers  is  IMussolini's  expectation  of 
forming  an  economic  entente  between 
Italy  and  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
subject  of  immigration,  he  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

"Please  don't  quote  me  as  wishing  to 
giA'e  adA-ice  to  the  L^nited  States,  because 
my  hands  are  full  right  here,  but  I  think 
her  policy  toward  Italian  immigration 
might  be  improved. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  42,000  Italians 
constitute  a  very  small  quota  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  L'nited  States  yearly, 
considering  what  hardy  workers  the 
Italians  are.  Perhaps  if  a  careful  choice 
of  emigrants,  especially  of  agricultural  workers,  were  made  on 
this  side  of  the  water  and  the  United  States  would  permit  only 
picked  men  to  land  on  her  shores,  it  might  proAC  a  benefit  tc 
both  countries.  This  is  one  matter  my  Government  intends 
to  take  up  with  the  United  States." 

Rome  editors  note  -with  interest  that  the  Mussolini  Cabinet 
is  not  composed  entirely  of  Fascisti,  but  in  fact  contains  members 
who  haAc  hitherto  been  the  most  strenuous  enemies  of  Fascism. 
It  includes  seven  Fascisti,  five  Nationalists,  one  Democrat  and 
one  member  of  the  Catholic  party.  An  American  press  cor- 
respondent at  the  Italian  capital  A\Tites  as  follows: 

"  Mussolini's  intention  has  obviou.sly  been  to  form  a  Cabinet 
representing  all  groups  in  the  Chamber  with  the  Fascisti  in 
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control.  He  has  resorvod  for  liimsolf  tho  arduous 
task  of  shaping  both  tho  intornal  and  foroi'in  Italian 
policies,  as  ho  will  hiinsolf  koop  tho  porlfolios  of  tho 
interior  and  of  foroifrn  affairs. 

"Only  one  minister  in  the  present  Cal)inot  re- 
tains ofiice,  namely,  Senator  Count  Thoofile  Rossi. 
The  most  notable  fijjures  in  the  Cabinet  aro  (ionorul 
Diaz,  'Duke  of  Viotory,'  who  led  the  Italian  Army 
in  its  last  victorious  offensive  against  the  Austrians, 
and  Admiral  Count  Thaon  di  Revel,  who  has  been  a 
strong  upholder  of  Italian  supremacy  in  the  Adriatic. 

"A  feature  which  must  be  noticed  is  that  all  the 
members  with  the  exception  of  Count  Rossi  are  new 
and  untried  men.  It  is  this  very  thing  which  giAos 
them  a  large  measure  of  their  support,  the  peoi)le 
being  so  tired  of  misgovernment  that  thej'  are  ready 
to  try  anything  new. 

"The  danger  in  this  is  accentuated  by  the  extreme 
nationalism  sweeping  over  Italy.  The  leaders  who 
have  gone  into  power  with  an  avowed  policy  of 
inten.se  'Italianity'  may  be  forced  by  public  opinion, 
perhaps  even  against  their  will,  to  embark  upon  ad- 
ventures. These  risks  attending  the  formation  of 
a  new  and  untried  Ministry  are  constantly  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  people,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  former 
Cabinets  have  reduced  Italy  to  such  a  a  state  that 
there  are  few  persons  in  Italy  to-day  who  are  not  ready  to  take 
the  risk  and  give  Mussolini  a  fair  chance  to  make  or  fail  to 
make  a  new  Italy.  Mussolini  now  has  Italy  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand." 

Fa-scism  has  been  the  subject  of  recurrent  comment  in  these 
pages  during  the  past  two  years  and,  an  Italian  press  correspon- 
dent points  out,  it  is  really  "a  reaction  of  public  opinion  against 
the  Mongolian  theories  imported  from  Moscow  which  would  have 
led  to  nothing  less  than  a  sabotage,  or  miscarriage  of  victory  and 
a  negation  of  national  unity  with  the  substitution  of  a  vague 
and  eminently  Social  idea,  the  Internationale."     We  read  then: 

"A  reaction  was  bound  to  be  engendered  among  the  sane 
element  of  the  nation  by  the  powerlessness  of  the  Governirienti 
to  command  respect  for  law,  by  its  amnesty  to  deserters,  by  the 
disorgamzation  of  the  Army  and  by  the  disillusionment  of  a 
domestic  and  foreign  poUcy  pointing  to  the  miscarriage  of  the 
war;  those  w^ho  had  suffered  for  five  years  and  fought  did  not 
intend   to   see  the  country  die   tkrough  the  incapacity  of  the 


AN    ITALIAN    FLING  AT    FASCISM. 
"All  against  one — and  one  against  all." 
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-//  J,20  (Florence). 


ITALYS    ALTERNATIVE. 
'Either  Fascism  will  absorb  the  State  or  the  State  wiU  absorb  Fascism." 

— //  Jt20  (Florence). 


Government.  To  make  the  law  respected  and  to  establish  the 
authority  of  the  State  there  was  but  one  means,  a  paradox  in 
terms,  but  the  only  one  in  truth,  to  substitute  for  the  law  a  force 
which  should  meet  violence  with  violence,  without  regard  to 
methods,  to  reestablish  the  authority  and  safety  of  the  nation. 

The  whole  activity  of  the  Fascisti  party  is  to  be  found  in  this 
program  from  1920  to  the  present  time,  in  its  acts  of  violence 
against  masses  and  against  individuals,  including  the  burning  of 
farms'  and  the  punitive  expedition  against  the  cooperative  estab- 
lishments of  the  Communists  and  Socialists,  against  labor  bureaas 
and  workingmen's  confederations,  and  also  in  the  sinister  irony 
of  administering  castor  oil  to  the  Socialist  leaders  (a  fact),  and 
making  therh  confess  their  political  sins  in  pubhc.  The  Fascisti 
also  embraced  a  constructive  program  and  established  w^ork- 
ingmen's  units  of  defense  and  a  firm  and  courageous  poUcy 
against  all  strikes  in  public  services. 

"  It  is  needless  to  detail  the  history  of  the  struggle,  the  episodes 
of  which  have  filled  the  press  from  time  to  time;  but  its  real 
import  has  never  been  explained.  The  conflict  has  been  sharp, 
and  the  sacrifices  have  been  considerable;  some  6,000  Fascisti 
have  lost  their  lives  in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  discipUne  only 
possible  with  men  united  by  an  ideal  and  not  by  self-interest;  but, 
by  their  sacrifices,  the  party  has  attained  a  prestige  for  strength 
and  courage  totally  lacking  with  the  Socialists  and  Communists." 


RUSSIA'S  NEW  FAMINE 

FIVE  MILLION  PERSONS  in  Russia  will  face  death  by 
starvation  from  December  imtil  the  next  harvest,  and 
two  or  three  more  millions  from  March  on,  say  Moscow 
correspondents,  whose  announcement  comes  with  tragic  irony, 
it  is  noted,  after  the  brave  showang  and  fine  figures  the  Russian 
delegates  at  The  Hague  presented  when  they  were  looking  for  a 
loan  from  the  Allied  Powers.  These  statistics  are  said  to  under- 
estimate the  real  gra\'ity  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  famine  situation  is  "fully  as  bad  as  last  year,  tho  on 
a  much  smaller  scale."  The  causes,  we  are  told,  include  local 
droughts,  locusts,  shortage  of  cattle,  weakness  of  the  population, 
and,  in  the  outlying  districts,  tardy  arrival  of  seed.  Russian 
newspapers  are  alarmed  about  the  winter  because,  as  the  Pos- 
liednia  Novosti  points  out,  the  relief  work  this  year  will  be  very 
much  reduced  as  compared  A\-ith  the  relief  work  of  1921-22.  The 
actual  facts  about  the  crop  production  in  Russia  and  the  needs 
of  the  people  are  given  by  an  American  correspondent  in  INIoscow^ 
as  follows: 

"There  has  aetuallj'  been  in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  together 
a  total  surplus  over  the  needs  of  the  population  for  famiUes, 
cattle  and  seeding  of  some  250,000,000  poods.  But  this  surplus 
is  in  no  wise  available  for  famine  relief,  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
individual  peasants,  who  after  pacing  taxes  naturally  dispose  of 
it    te   buy  implements,   clothing,   etc.,   so   immensely   needed. 
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Estimates  vary  as  to  the  total  amount  of  the  food  tax,  but  it  is 
bejond  question  that  after  the  requirements  of  raikoad  and 
other  workers,  the  army,  schools,  etc..  have  been  met.  the 
Government  wnll  not  have  more  than  65.000.000  poods  for  any 
kind  of  relief.  Of  this  44.000.000  are  ear-marked  for  seeding — 
14,000.000  already  are  distributed  for  autumn  sowing,  and 
30.000.000  are  reserved  for  spring.  The  21.000.000  left— surely 
not  more  and  perhaps  less — will  be  available  as  food  relief  for 
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— De  Xotcnkrakcr  (Amsterdam). 


5,000,000.  and  later  7.000.000  or  8.000.000  persons  who  can't 
live  on  less  than  a  pood  per  head  per  month.  This  figure  will 
involve  some  sacrifice  of  part  of  their  rations  by  workers  and 
soldiers  as  imposed  on  them  last  year.  That  they  again  will 
accept  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  but  considering  the  average 
worker  in  Russian  cities  already  is  down  30  per  cent,  below  the 
requisite  caloric  standard,  it  is  a  real  sacrifice. 

"It  may  be  asked  what  about  the  church  treasures  requisi- 
tioned early  in  the  year  for  the  express  purpose  of  famine  relief. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  precise  total,  but  it  is  beyond 
doubt  not  more  than  S4.000.000  was  realized,  probably  a  good 
deal  less.  This  was  swallowed  up  by  State  advances  to  cover 
previous  purchases  by  the  Government  abroad.  There  remain 
the  crown  jewels,  but  it  is  impossible  to  sell  them  at  present. 
altho  there  is  hope  in  some  quarters  here  that  a  loan  of  some 
kind  with  a  part  at  least  of  the  jewels  deposited  abroad  as  se- 
curity may  ultimately  be  arranged."' 

The  marks  of  last  winter's  famine  still  remain,  according  to 
the  Moscow  Isviestia.  which  says  that  in  the  Bashkir  Province 
entire  Aillages  have  been  wiped  out  and  that  during  the  month 
of  Februarj-  last,  the  death  toll  there  amounted  to  almost  50.000. 
Furthermore — 

"In  other  villages  of  that  pro^"ince  there  is  not  one  horse, 
not  one  cow,  not  one  dog.  not  one  cat  left.  The  population  will 
be  in  need  of  grain  food  from  outside  and  the  question  of  relieving 
the  peasants  of  that  province  is  an  urgent  one.  In  the  Crimea 
there  are  onlj"  20  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  left,  while  the  area  under 
crops  did  not  surpass  one-fifth  of  the  normal  acreage.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  winter  sowings  perished,  while  the  corn  which 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  acreage  cultivated  inspires  serious 
doubts.  The  Crimea  will  need  in  the  course  of  1922  e.xtensive 
relief  from  outside.  In  the  district  of  Ust-Medvieditzk  there 
are  60,000  peasants  who  made  no  sowings  at  all.  .Most  of  them 
are  refugees,  they  have  notliing  to  live  on.  and  in  winter  their 
position  will  be  still  worse  than  in  1921." 


THE  RISE  OF  BRITAI>JS  PREMIERS 

WHEN  ALL  THE  WORLD  is  interested  in  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  British  Premier,  as  happens  in  these 
after-war  days,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  En- 
gland Prime  ^Ministers  are  "a  comparatively  modem  institution." 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  the  political  machinerj-  of  the 
British  Isles  as  dating  back  too  far  in  the  past  to  bear  remem- 
brance, that  the  information  that  this  office  is  only  about  two 
hundred  years  old  comes  with  surprize.  The  Hon.  Clive  Bigham 
reminds  us  that  in  the  days  of  the  Xorman  and  the  Plantagenet 
monarchs,  the  King  himself  directed  and  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  countn.-  by  the  adA"ice  of  his  Council.  This  he  did 
through  his  own  officers  and  largely  from  his  own  revenues. 
L'sually  he  chose  these  officers  himself,  tho  at  times  they  were 
"forced  upon  him."  In  "The  Prime  Minister  of  Britain"  (But- 
ton) this  informant  further  relates: 

"For  the  most  part  they  were  priests,  the  medieval  ecclesias- 
tics possessing  considerable  advantages  over  laymen  in  the  way 
of  education  and  of  freedom  from  family  ties.  They  often  rose 
to  great  power  and  rivaled  the  King  himself.  .  .  .  But  after 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  nearly  all  the  old  famiUes  had  disap- 
peared. \Mien  Henry  VII  came  to  the  throne  the  lay  peers 
totaled  only  29.  one-third  of  what  their  number  had  been  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier.  The  influence  of  the  Church 
also  was  diminishing,  whilst  two  new  classes,  the  landed  gentry 
and  the  cjty  merchants,  were  rapidly  becoming  hterate  and 
acquiring  importance.     The  names  of  Howard,  Seymour,  Cecil, 
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LENIN  S  DREAM. 

"Are  these  messengers  of  death — or  merely  some  of  my  Russian 

fellow  citizens?"                                                    ,t  ,.  ,       ,.      ,.»  _i„u> 

— Xcbelspaller  (Zurich;. 

Cavendish,  and  RussoU  now  first  rise  into  prominence  and  the 
House  of  Commons  is  really  beginning  to  count." 

Nevertheless,  we  are  told,  the  Sovereign  was  still  paramount, 
presiding  at  his  Council  and  personally  selecting  his  Ministers. 
But  under  the  Stuarts  this  choice  became  much  more  restricted 
and  it  was  soon  "distinctly  limited  to  ^Members  of  either  House 
of  Parliament."  With  the  Restoration  came  further  changes 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  Ministers  were  obliged  to  pay  more 
attention  as  well  as  considerable  gratification  to  the  members  of 
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the  IIous(>  of  Commons,  whilo  even  the  Kinp  used  to  po  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  try  to  influence  their  debutes.  In 
1688,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown 
was  definitely  checked.  Parliament  became  "almost  suprem(>" 
and  a  certain  responsibility  was  eoniix-lled  from  the  iidminis- 
tration.  King  William,  who  aetetl  largely  as  his  own  Minister, 
took  an  active  and  constant  part  in  the  government,  we  read, 
but  Queen  Anne  devolved  more  and  more  of  her  duties  upon  her 
councillors.  Then  a  fresh  development  came,  and  the  writer 
explains : 

"A  foreign  Prince  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  good-will  of  a  i)arliameutary  majority,  and  speak- 
ing hardly  any  English,  he  could  not  effect i\'ely  control  that 
committee  of  the  Council  which  was  gradually  growing  into  a 
Cabinet.  He  was  averse  to  political  business  and  became  at- 
tached to  a  single  ]\Hnister. 
This  Minister  who  led  the 
Commons  was  also  the  leader 
of  theWTiigs  and  was  supported 
by  the  great  families  of  the 
Revolution.  Gradually  he  took 
the  fii-st  place  among  his  col- 
leagues, communicating  the 
royal  commands  to  them,  and 
their  \iews  to  the  Sovereign. 
From  this  to  a  more  precise 
position  was  but  a  short  step, 
and  the  regular  series  of  Prime 
Ministers  is  regarded  as  be- 
ginning with  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  appointment  to  the  office 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
in  April,  1721." 

In  the  press  dispatches  list- 
ing Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law's  Cab- 
inet, he  is  named  as  Prime 
Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury-,  and  one  reason  that 
the  Prime  Ministers  ha%'e 
presided   over    the    Treasury-, 

it  appears,  is  that  its  patronage  was  always  so  great,  accord- 
ing to  Fox,  that  "whoever  filled  it  must  have  much  more 
power  than  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet."  But  Mr.  Clive 
Bigham  gives  as  another  reason  fcr  the  Prime  Minister's  control 
of  the  Treasury  the  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  Treasury  disbursed  the  secret  service  money,  and 
one  of  its  principal  uses  was  for  bribes  to  members  of  Parliament; 
and,  "as  Fox  justly  remarked,  no  Minister  could  lead  the  House 
of  Commons  without  being  informed  on  this  question."  Indeed, 
we  are  told,  the  actual  management  of  the  House  was  so  closely 
connected  wdth  the  Treasury  that  the  Patronage  Secretary  and 
the  Junior  Lords  have  gradually  de^'eloped  into  the  chief  and 
other  whips  of  the  Ministry.    We  read  then: 

"At  times  the  Prime  Minister  has  presided  over  another  de- 
partment; but,  speaking  generally,  for  two  hundred  years  the 
position  of  the  head  of  the  Government  has  been  united  with 
that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  exceptions  are  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  Lord  Pri\^'  Seal,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
was  successively  Foreign  Secretary  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  on  two 
occasions  whilst  leading  an  administration. 

' '  The  salary  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  varied  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  two  centuries.  As  a  rule,  however, 
it  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  £5,000  a  year,  to  which  was 
frequently  added  from  £1,000  to  £2,500  in  respect  of  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Quite  recently  a  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made  to  Parliament  for  increasing  the  amount  to 
£7,000  per  annum.  In  addition  a  good  house  and  garden,  free 
of  rates  and  taxes,  is  assigned  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
at  No.  10  Downing  Street,  while  by  the  gift  of  Lord  Lee  of 
Fareham,  Chequers  in  the  Chiltern  Hills,  a  country  estate  and 
house  with  sufficient  capital  to  maintain  them,  has  been 
settled  in  perpetuity  on  the  Prime  ISIinister  for  the  time 
being.  Thus  the  total  remuneration  received  may  roughly 
be  assessed  at  the  equivalent  in  cash  and  kind  of  some  £10,000 
a  year." 


ROUMANIA'S  STAKE  AT  THE  STRAITS 


R 


Ol'MANiA  FEARS  lest  under  the  cover  of  Turkish 
sovereignty  Russia  should  Ix-come  really  master  of  the 
Dardanelles,  we  are  told,  and  in  Itoumania's  fears  and 
claims  about  the  historic  waterway  she  will  have  the  backing  of 
the  Little  Entente,  which  first  showed  its  i)olitical  strength 
at  the  Confer<>nce  at  .Genoa.  A  Roumanian  ofTiciul  writes  in 
U Europe  Nourdlc  (Paris)  that  Rounvaiiia  is  the  chief  territorial 
obstacle  in  Russia's  way  to  Constantinople,  and  he  declares 
that  Russia  will  try  to  remove  this  obstacle  and  make  a 
Russian  ])rovince  of  all  the  land  fronv  Russia  to  the  Bos])orus 
just  as  she  once  did  in  the  case  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic 
countries  which  stood  in  her  way  in  the  north.  She  acted 
similai'ly  with  the  regions  of   the  Caucasus,  Avhich  barred  her 

progress  toward  the  Orient, 
says  this  anonymous  Rouman- 
ian statesman,  who   proceeds: 

"The  question  of  the  control 

of  the  Straits  and  the  menace 
of  Russian  aggrandizement  is 
vital  for  Roumania  and  for 
all  the  Balkan  nations.  This 
question  determined  Bulgaria's 
entry  into  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Central  Powers,  and  for 
two  years  retarded  Roumania's 
participation.  One  should  not 
be  astonished  at  the  hesitation 
of  a  country  whose  own  extinc- 
tion might  be  one  of  the  results 
of  victory.  At  the  time  de- 
cision had  to  be  taken  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  Russia's 
collapse,  and  all  signs  indicated 
that  Constantinople  would  be 
restored  to  Russia  in  case  of 
victorv  bv  the  AUies." 


A   MENACE   TO  THE   MAP. 

— South  Wales  News  (Cardiff). 


We  are  reminded  also  that 
Roumania  needs  the  waterway 
of  the  Straits  for  her  export  and  import  trade.  What  is  more,  all 
the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  notably  Poland,  Jugo-Slavia 
and  Czecho-Slovakia,  require  the  Danube  and  the  Roumanian 
ports  in  the  movement  of  their  trade  A\-ith  the  Orient.  If  one 
Power  were  to  hold  the  kej'  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  is  asserted, 
Roumania's  trade  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  this  Power,  and  such 
economic  dependence  would  quickly  be  followed  by  the  political 
dependence  of  Roumania  on  this  one  Power.  Before  the  war, 
it  is  recalled,  the  Straits  were  supposedly  subject  to  Turkey,  but 
really  to  Germany,  because  of  Germany's  influence  over  the 
Turks.  In  consequence  Roumania  was  under  the  economic 
domination  of  Germany,  and  we  read: 

"History  has  shown  that  the  innate  weakness  of  Turkey  will 
always  prevent  it  from  exercising  effectively  and  exclusively  the 
right  of  the  guardian  of  the  Straits.  Always  some  great  Power 
will  exercise  this  right  under  cover  of  Turkish  apparent  sover- 
eignty. Such  a  control  of  the  Straits  would  be  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  Roumania  and  of  the  Little  Entente.  It  would 
keep  Constantinople  the  hive  of  political  intrigue  which  in  the 
past  has  made  it  the  starting-place  of  many  great  European 
crises.  For  this  reason  the  Roumanians  hope  that  the  Straits 
will  not  only  be  neutralized  but  that  the  international  control  of 
the  Straits  will  work  through  some  international  commission, 
such  as  the  International  Commission  of  the  Danube. 

"Just  as  this  Commission  has  never  hurt  or  humihated  the 
Roumanian  state  in  the  sUghtest,  so  the  international  commission 
of  the  Straits  could  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  Turkish 
Government  and  in  no  way  interfere  'nnth  the  Turks  in  their 
territory.  Moreover,  Turkey  itself  will  be  much  better  off  in 
haAnng  to  deal  with  an  assembly  of  diplomats  as  much  interested 
as  Turkey  itself  in  safeguarding  the  real  freedom  of  the  Straits, 
than  in  being  subjected  to  the  control  of  one  Power  which  neces- 
sarily would  be  egoistic.  This  Straits  Commission  would  have 
the  right  and  the  obhgation  to  see  that  the  Straits  were  not  closed 
in  case  of  war." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -INVENTION 


RETURNING  TURTLES  AND  HOME-COMING  HOPTOADS 


HOMING  PIGEONS  ARE  FAMILIAR  to  most  of  us 
and  we  know  also  that  cats  and  dogs  sometimes  dis- 
pla\-  Avondei-ful  powers  of  finding  their  way  back  to 
familiar  i)laces.  Homing  reptiles,  however,  are  a  noveltj-,  and 
the  story  of  a  turtle  and  a  toad  that  were  able  to  hit  the  home- 
ward trail  accurately  reads  a  little  Mke  a  fairy-tale.  It  is  thus 
told  by  I.  Foster  Moore  in  The  Sundrnj 
Herald   'Bridgeport,   Conn.); 

"Testudo  lived  in  the  garden  of  Wilson 
Rittenhouse  of  Milford.  N.  J.,  and  he  be- 
came so  enamored  with  the  tomatoes  in  that 
garden  and  sampled  them  so  frequently 
that  ^Ir.  Rittenhouse  decided  that  the 
turtle,  for  at  that  early  date  he  had  not 
given  it  a  name,  must  go. 

"Taking  the  turtle  with  him,  one  morn- 
ing, on  his  rural  mail-route,  ^Ir.  Ritten- 
house left  him  near  ^It.  Pleasant,  some  miles 
from  his  home. 

'"Two  weeks  later,  much  to  his  surprize, 
what  he  took  to  be  the  same  turtle  reap- 
peared in  thegardenand  took  up  his  old  habits. 

"Becoming  interested,  Mr.  Rittenhouse 
marked  the  turtle  for  identification  and  took 
him  to  Frenchtown  a  few  miles  further  from 
home  than  befoiv. 

"Still  the  turtle  would  not  'stay  away," 
and  in  a  few  weeks  was  placidly  nibbling 
tomatoes  in  the  garden. 

"^Ir.  Rittenhouse  became  still  more  inter- 
ested in  the  turtle's  ability  to  'come  back,' 
and  so,  marking  him  still  more  positively,  he 
carried  it  across  the  Delaware  Ri\er  and 
four  miles  from  its  home  garden. 

"The  summer  passed  and  the  winter 
months  followed  and  four  years  went  by  and 
when  the  bright  sun  of  early  summer  began 
to  paint  the  tomatoes  in  the  garden  four 
years  later,  the  turtle  was  on  the  job. 

"Now  this  all  sounds  like  a  fairy-tale  or 
press-agent  stuff,  but  the  publisher  of  The 
Guide  to  Xatnre.  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  read 
the  account  of  the  turtle's  homing  instinct 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Rittenhouse  for  a  verifica- 
tion, and  this  is  Mr.  Rittenhouse's  own 
version  of  the  afiair. 

"'The  turtle  story  is  true.  I  did  not 
expect  to  experiment  with  it  when  I  started, 
but  this  is  how  it  came  about : 

""We  have  a  fairly  large  garden,  and  each  year  raise  a  good 
many  tomatoes.  One  day  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  noticed  that  some- 
thing had  been  eating  some  of  the  tomatoes  and  thought  it  was 
the  chickens.  I  could  not  find  any  place  in  the  fence  where  the 
chickens  could  get  into  the  garden,  but  still  something  kept 
eating  the  tomatoes.  One  day  she  foimd  a  turtle  eating  one  of 
them,  and  then  she  knew.  I  did  not  like  to  harm  a  turtle,  so 
put  it  in  mj'  mail  wagon  and  took  it  one  and  a  half  miles  on  my 
route  and  dropt  it  by  the  roadside,  ne\"er  expecting  to  .see  it 
again.  But  in  about  two  weeks  ^Irs.  Rittenhouse  again  found 
a  turtle  at  the  tomatoes,  and  said  she  belie\'ed  it  to  be  the  same 
one.  I  .said  that  it  could  not  be  i)ossible,  tho  it  looked  like  the 
same  one.  I  decided  to  try  again.  I  cut  a  mark  in  the  bottom 
shell  and  took  it  over  the  same  route,  putting  it  out  at  the  same 
place.  In  about  two  weeks  it  was  back  at  the  tomatoes  again. 
We  knew  it  was  the  same  one  by  the  mark  we  had  put  on  it. 

"'Then  I  began  to  be  curious  and  took  it  one  and  one-half 
miles  in  the  other  direction.  By  that  time  it  was  getting  late  in 
the  sea.son  and  we  did  not  see  it  again  that  3'ear,  but  the  next 
year  we  found  it  back  in  the  garden  at  its  old  job — tomatoes. 
We  could  hardly  believe  it  possible,  but  there  were  the  marks. 
We  put  it  in  a  box  for  a  few  days  until  we  were  to  call  on  a  friend 


THE    TURTLE   CAME   BAClv. 

He  would  not  go.  because  he  loved 
tomatoes  so.  He  is  here  seeti  gaz- 
ing shyly  from  his  shell  into  ilie  face 
of  his  little  mistress.  Miss  Fern 
Rittonhouse. 


across  the  river  in  Pennsylvania.  We  crossed  the  Delaware 
Ri^■er  bridge  into  Pennsylvania,  and  after  going  five  miles  down 
the  river,  and  just  before  reaching  our  friend's  house,  I  put  it  out 
by  the  roadside,  saying,  'Now,  I  guess  you  won't  get  back  again.' 
Before  starting  on  this  trip,  however,  I  put  more  marks  on  it  so 
as  to  be  sure  I  would  know  that  turtle  if  it  should  come  back, 
altho  I  did  not  think  it  would. 

"'Four  years  passed  and  we  had  almost 
forgotten  it.  when  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  fotmd 
it  in  the  garden.  Of  course  we  thought  it 
wonderful.  I  told  the  editor  of  our  town 
paper  about  it,  and  he  published  a  notice 
of  the  matter  which  was  copied  by  other 
papers. 

"'It  was  not  a  common  land  turtle  but 
brown  in  color  vdlh  a  flat  bottom  like  a 
terrapin,  which  accounts  for  its  crossing  the 
river,  I  think.  We  kept  it  until  we  went  to 
Wsit  my  wife's  former  home  six  miles  away, 
when  I  put  it  in  the  car.  and  1  left  it  on  the 
farm  there.  That  is  now  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  since.' 

"Thus  endeth  the  first  episode;  now  for 
the  second. 

"Four  times  has  Mr.  Turtle  been  torn 
from  his  feast  on  lonatoes  and  taken  from 
one  to  six  iriles  away,  only  to  return. 

"The  date  on  which  Mr.  Rittenhouse 
mentions  having  last  seen  the  turtle  accord- 
ing to  the  above  letter  was  August  3.  1918. 
"On  August  20.  1920,  two  years  and  seven- 
teen days  after  the  last  taking-away.  the 
turtle  is  placidly  eating  tomatoes  just  as  he 
was  when  first  found. 

"This  time  he  traveled  six  miles,  at  least, 
for  he  was  taken  that  distance  away  before 
being  released,  and  he  brings  an  added  decor- 
ation on  his  shell,  the  initials  B.  C.  W. 

"The  turtle  looks  and  acts  the  same,  and 
the  local  paper  voices  the  sentiments  of  all 
lovers  of  persistence,  when  it  says:  'Mr.  Rit- 
tenhouse has  not  decided  what  to  do  with 
him.  but  we  for  one  think  !Mr.  Turtle  is 
deser\-ing  of  considerable  consideration, 
judging  from  his  past  record.  We  should 
feel  inclined  to  grow  him  a  patch  of  tomatoes 
every  year  and  let  him  have  his  own  good  time 
with  them.' 

"As    a    lesson    in    i>ersistence,   Testudo's 

record  stands  unique,  but  a  clo.se  second  is 

that  of  the  homing  hoptoad  as  told  by  F.  W. 

Sidney  in   The  American  Angler,  the  subject  of  it  having  been 

a  tenant  of  !Mr.  Sidney's  garden  at  Wakefield,  Mass.,  for  ten 

years  predion  slj*. 

"Upon  a  recent  ^'isit  to  Boston  and  Charlestown,  he  took 
Mr.  Toad  along  and,  after  tagging  it,  he  set  it  free  at  the 
footbridge  that  forms  the  terminus  of  Perkins  Street  in 
CharlestoAvn. 

"Mr.  Sidney  says  this  was  about  11  P.M.  of  'a  dark  and  stormy 
night';  the  arc-lights  guttered  and  blinked  and  the  toad  blinked 
at  the  arc-lights,  caught  a  mosquito  or  two  and  started  on  a  bee- 
line,  or,  rather,  on  a  toadline,  in  the  direction  of  Wakefield, 
■with  long  hoptoad  strides. 

"Mr.  Sidney  followed  for  several  hundred  yards  and  then  left 
Mr.  Toad  to  pursue  his  own  inclinations. 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  8  A.  M.,  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney arrived  at  his  home  in  Wakefield,  ten  miles  distsnce  from 
the  Perkins  Street  footbridge. 

"At  8:30.  while  standing  at  his  gate  a  dusty  little  tcad,  with 
a  tag  attachment,  hopped  along  the  walk  and  into  the  gate, 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  its  ten-mile  hop. 

"Will  anybody  deny  that  these  little  creatures  are  not  'cap- 
tains of  their  own  souls' "? 
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IDENTIFYING  COWS  BY  NOSE-PRINTS 

RIDGES  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  of  the  skin  on  the  hu- 
man hand  are  found  on  the  nose  of  the  cow.  The 
.  ])atterns  may  be  printed  and  kept  on  record  in  the  same 
WHA  as  a  human  fing:er-i>rint  and  for  tlie  same  purpose — tlie  easy 
identification  of  the  indiAadual.  Altho  finger-print  identi- 
fication of  criminals  has  been  in  use  for  more  tlian  a  score  of 
years,  -we  are  told  by  Charles  F.  CoUison  in  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (Xew  York),  it  has  taken  a  long  time  for  any  one  to  think  of 
ap])lying  tlie  principle  to  dairy  cows.  This,  however,  is  now 
Ix'ing  worked  out  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success  in  the  Di\'ision  of 
Dairy  Husbandry  at  the  University 
of  ^Minnesota.  Such  a  plan  has  been 
greatly  needed,  we  are  told.  In  regis- 
l(>ring  and  selling  high-priced  animals, 
and  in  conducting  official  milk  tests 
over  several  months,  care  must  be 
(aken  against  intentional  or  accidental 
substitution  of  animals.  With  breeds 
like  the  Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  a 
sketch  of  the  markings  is  required, 
l)ut  many  farmers  are  unable  to  make 
a  sufficiently  accurate  drawing  to 
a"\oid  dispute  when  t*he  question  of 
identity  arises.  In  the  sohd-colored 
breeds  like  the  Jerseys  the  situation 
is  even  worse;  tattoo  marks  may  be 
imitated,  and  generally  the  owner's 
word  jnust  be  taken  without  reserve 
for  the  animal's  identity.     We  read: 

"Experiments  in  taking  and  classi- 
fying nose-prints  were  begun  in  Octo- 
l)er,  1921.  As  with  finger-prints,  two 
important  points  must  be  considered. 
Is  the  cow's  nose-print  different  from 
that  of  every  other  cow?  And  does 
^the  pattern  remain  the.  same  at  all 
ages?"*'2[sr  With  the  human  finger,  both ' 
these  questions  must  be  answered  in 
(he  affirmative  before  the  nose-print 
A\  ill  be  of  value  in  identification. 

■'The  prints  of  more  than  350  ani- 
mals have  been  taken  and  carefully 
scrutinized.  So  far  no  two  have  been 
found  even  sufficiently  alike  to  cause 
any  uncertainty  as  to  their  being  from 
different  animals.  And  both  growing 
calves  and  older  animals  have  been 
nose -printed  for  five  consecutive 
months  \\Tthout  indicating  any  change 
of  design.  A  careful  study  of  the 
prints  indicates  that  while  there  is 
enlargement  of  the  nose,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ridges  remains  fixt. 

"  It  is  simple  and  easy  to  take  the  prints  and  to  instruct  others 
in  doing  so,  by  mail.  One  man  does  the  trick,  holding  the  cow's 
head  under  his  arm  and  working  Avith  his  free  hand.  The  nose 
is  Aviped  dry  A\"ith  a  flannel  cloth,  because  the  coav  sAveats  freely 
through  the  nose.  A  common  stamping-pad  is  then  rubbed  back 
and  forth  or  prest  against  the  nose  until  the  ridges  are  Avell  inked. 
Then  the  print  is  taken  by  pressing  firmly  against  the  inked  nose  a 
sheet  of  soft  paper  fastened  to  a  board,  beginning  Avith  the  lower 
edge  of  the  paper,  at  the  base  of  the  upper  lip,  and  rolling  upward 
toward  the  face.  Ordinary  black  stamping-pad  ink  is  the  most 
satisfactorA',  Avith  printers'  or  mimeograph  ink  a  second  choice. 

"The  system  is  being  giA^en  a  practical  test  m  connection  with 
Aarious  official  tests  in  IMinnesota.  Ah'eady  its  A-alue  has  been 
manifest,  and  it  has  straightened  out  seA'eral  cases  of  disputed  or 
mistaken  identity.  Perhaps  its  greatest  A-alue  will  be  to  the 
live-stock  insurance  companies.  All  these  concerns  claim  that 
they  ha\'e  paid  many  claims  Avhere  they  suspected  but  could  not 
proA-e  that  the  policy  coAered  some  other  animal  than  the  dead 
one.  With  a  sj-stem  of  nose-print  identification,  such  false 
claims  could  be  detected  and  proAed." 
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MORE  FOOD  FOR  BETTER  CHILDREN 

CHILDREN  HAVE  notoriously  large  appetites  and  are 
not  bashful  about  sati-sfying  them.  Even  so,  they 
probably  eat  too  little  rather  than  too  much,  according 
to  Drs.  F.  Benedict  and  F.  Talbot,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
Washington,  Avho,  in  a  recent  report  on  "Metabolism  and 
Growth  from  Birth  to  Puberty,"  a.sserfc  that  even  children  of 
families  where  the  food  supply  is  plentiful  should  have  more  to 
eat  t  han  they  are  usually  given.  A  growing  cliild,  they  continue, 
probably  can  not  eat  too  much.    Most  such  children,  they  be- 

lie\'e,  are  distinctly  below  the  ideal 
l)liysiological  weight.  These  conclu- 
sions are  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  amount  of  heat  given  out  at 
different  ages  by  growing  children, 
which  is  found  to  increase  from  \ear 
to  year,  altho  at  a  decreasing  rate. 
In  adult  years  there  is  a  decrea.se 
instead,  say  the  author.s. 

"To  explain  the  extraordinary  nt'cds 
of  groAving  children  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  activity  is  somewhat  difficult. 
The  actiAdties  are,  it  is  true,  enormous. 
The  food  consumption  is  proportion- 
ately great.  The  deposition  of  tissue 
nmst  be  provided  for  from  the  food 
intake  and  this  in  turn  augmented 
aboA'e  the  true  needs  for  .simple  phy- 
sical activity.  In  aU  probabiUty,  a 
factor  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  is 
the  stimulus  to  metabohsm  resulting 
from  the  ingestion  of  food.  When  large 
amounts  of  food  are  taken  approxi- 
mately 6  per  cent,  of  the  total  intake 
is  eliminated  as  extra  heat.  This  has 
been  technically  termed,  'the  cost  of 
digestion.' 

"  The  total  food-needsor  heat-output 
of  a  growing  active  child  will  reqiiirt- 
considerable  research.  The  heat-out- 
put of  children  at  play  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  speculation.  The  determina- 
tion of  such  heat  production  is  b\-  no 
means  a  technical  impossibility  .  .  . 
1  n  any  of  them  it  is  clear  that  the  needs 
of  groAving  children  are  Aery  much 
greater  'han  they  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  lesson  to  be  draAvn 
from  our  observations  on  private- 
sehool  children  is  that  outdoor  life  and 
physical  actiAaty  contribute  tOAvard  the 
dcA elopment  of  a  larger  indiAidual,  so 
far  as  height  is  concerned,  Avith  like- 
wise a  greater  weight  Avith  children  of 
the  same  age.  But  it  is  probable  that 
even  these  children  Avith  superior  sur- 
roundings and,  presumably,  better 
medical  examination,  care  and  dietetic 
supply,  may  ad\antageously  be  supplied  with  larger  amounts  of 
footl  than  they  at  present  take.  One  could  infer,  therefore,  from 
these  observations  that  aside  from  the  pos.sibilities  of  digestiAe 
derangements,  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply  thegroAvin-rehild 
with  an  excessive  amount  of  food." 

This  startling  statement  is  reiterated  and  emphasized  by  the 
authors.  Avho  tirge  that  every  legitimate  effort  be  made  to  give 
the  child  every  bit  of  food  it  is  able  to  digest,  so  that  the  skeleton 
may  be  as  large  as  possible — under  normal  conditions,  of  course — 
and  so  that  children  may  be  developed  beyond  what  is  at  present 
known  as  the  average  Aveight.  They  firmly  beheAe  that  Miv» 
results  of  their  iuA-estigation  definitely  proAe  that  the  average 
AAeight  for  children  is  distiiidly  below  the  ideal  weight — in 
other  words,  that  it  is  considerably  less  than  the  weight  which  is 
desirable  from  a  physiological  point  of  Aiew.  These  results  do 
much  to  furnish  a  logical  explanation  of  the  notoriously  voracious 
appetite  of  small  boys. 
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MAKING  ROQUEFORT  CHEESE  IN  AMERICA 

WHETHER  CHEESE  not  made  in  Roquefort  is  Roque- 
fort clieese  is  a  question  that  may  be  left  to  the 
lawyers.  At  any  rate,  a  cheese  of  the  same  type  is 
now  made  in  these  United  States.  How  it  is  done  is  told  in 
The  American  Food  Journal  (Xew  York),  by  William  G.  Lee,  of 
tlie  Dairy  Di^nsion  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  been  aeti^'e  in  studying  the  French  methods,  and  adapting 
them  for  use  in  this  country.  The  demand  for  Roquefort  in  the 
United  States  has  been  such.  Mr.  Lee  teUs  us.  that  large  quantities 


<"ourte£y  oi  "TiiL-  Aim*rican  fofxi  Journal  "  New  York. 

WHAT  MAKES   THE   HOLES  IX    THE   CHEESE? 

This   age-old   question  is  hnc  answered   in  one  case,  at   any   rate. 

The  machine  is  punching  holes  in  Roquefort  cheese  to  admit  air  and 

enable  the  mold  to  grow,  which  gives  the  required  flavor. 


of  it  were  imported  before  the  war.  In  1914,  5,418.904  pounds 
of  cheese  were  imported  fiom  Fiance.  Probably  about  2.000,000 
pounds  of  this  was  Roquefort.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  priced 
cheeses  on  the  American  market,  and  if  it  could  be  made  profit- 
ably in  our  own  country  in  large  quantity,  it  would  be  of  con- 
siderable   importance.     He    continues: 

"Th(>re  are  a  number  of  serious  obstacles,  however,  and  it  has 
been  necessarj-  to  conduct  careful  scientific  work  in  order  to 
overcome  them.  The  Dairy  Division  of  the  L'nited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  these  researches  and 
carried  them  out  with  such  success  that  the  cheese  can  now  be 
made  in  tliis  country  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  fact,  it  is  1)eing 
.so  made,  tho  not  \'ery  largely  as  yet.  These  researches  were 
begun  even  before  the  late  war;  but  it  was  the  war  demand  for 
food  in  France,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  cheese  for  export  to 
America,  that  gave  an  impulse  to  the  actual  establishment  of  a 
Roquefort  manufacture  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

"The  difficulties  are  due  to  differences  in  the  type  of  milk 
available  in  France  and  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  absence 
of  some  natural  ad%antages  found  in  the  part  of  France  where 
Roquefort  is  made. 

"Almost  all  the  Roquefort  cheese  in  the  world  is  made  from 
sheep's  milk  produced  within  fifty  miles  of  Roquefort  \illage.  It 
is  made  up  in  that  town  and  cured  in  the  famous  caves  in  the  hills 
close  by.  Firms  with  offices  in  Roquefort  largely  control  the 
world's  supply. 

"The  sheep  in  A\'e3 ron  have  been  bred  up  for  milk  production 


as  cows  have  been  in  this  country,  and  they  yield  so  much  that 
the  mUk  of  one  ewe  during  her  six  months'  milking  period  may 
suffice  for  forty  pounds  of  cheese.  In  1908  it  was  estimated 
that  within  the  fifty-mile  radius  from  Roquefort  4.50.000  sheep 
produced  the  raw  material  for  19,845,000  pounds  of  cheese. 

"In  America  it  is  necessarj-  to  make  the  cheese  from  cow's 
milk.  In  France  the  cheese-makers  maintain  a  rigid  inspection 
to  pre^'ent  the  inclusion  of  any  large  amount  of  cow's  or  goat's 
milk,  but  do  admit  two  or  three  per  cent.  If  a  larger  amount  of 
cow's  milk  is  taken,  the  results  in  either  case  are  about  the  same. 

"Sheep's  milk  makes  whiter  cheese  than  coav's  milk,  because 
the  butterfat  is  whiter;  and  whiteness  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  imported  Roquefort  cheese.  The  difficulty  with  yellow  color 
in  Roquefort  cheese  has  not  yet  been  overcome,  but  otherwise  it 
appears  that  very  good  Roquefort  can  be  made  from  cow's  milk. 

"It  is  generally  believed  that  the  flavor  of  Roquefort  cheese 
comes  from  the  mold  growth.  When  Roquefort  appears  on  the 
table  the  eye  is  at  once  caught  by  the  dark  green  or  bluish  spots 
scattered  throughout  the  substance  of  the  cheese.  These  spots 
are  mold;  and  there  are  several  green-mold  varieties  of  cheese. 
The  Gorgonzola  is  made  in  Italy;  and  the  Stilton  in  England.  It 
is  the  same  kind  of  mold  in  all  three,  and  it  produces  from  the  fat 
in  the  milk  certain  fatty  acids  which  have  a  sharp,  peppery  taste. 

"In  making  the  cheese,  the  curd  is  put  in  layers  alternated  "with 
layers  of  mold  powder,  which  is  liberally  sprinkled  over  the 
successive  layers  of  curd,  with  a  pepper-box.  Thus  the  mold  is 
implanted  in  the  interior  of  the  cheese.  The  mold  powder  is 
prepared  by  shaking  up  a  culture  of  Roquefort  mold  in  sterilized 
water,  and  then  injecting  some  of  this  water  into  loaves  of  bread 
with  a  pipette.  The  loaves  are  left  two  or  three  weeks  until  the 
mold  has  spread  thoroughly;  then  the  bread  is  ground  up  as  fine 
as  pepper.  After  inoculating,  the  cheese  is  left  a  few  days,  and 
then  salted;  after  which  it  is  left  another  week,  and  then  scraped 
to  remove  what  is  called  the  slime,  a  sort  of  paste  forming  on 
the  outside,  composed  of  softened  cheese,  whey,  salt,  and  micro- 
organisms other  than  Roquefort  mold.  It  must  be  scraped  two 
or  three  times,  at  intervals.  This  is  an  e.xpensiA'e  process,  as  it 
takes  off  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  cheese. 

' '  The  next  act  is  punching.  Oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
dcAelopment  of  the  mold,  and  in  order  to  insure  its  entrance 
each  cheese  is  pierced  with  steel  needles  in  20  to  60  places.  After 
being  punched  the  cheeses  are  set  on  edge  instead  of  on  their 
flat  surfaces  as  preWously.  The  new  position  brings  more  air 
in  contact  with  the  mold. 

"To  give  opportunity  for  the  mold  to  grow,  the  cheese  is  sent 
to  curing-rooms — caves  of  the  earth  in  France,  artificial  curing- 
rooms  in  America — where  it  must  remain  for  a  few  months. 

"The  second  chief  peculiarity  of  the  conditions  in  AvejTon 
is  the  equipment  of  natural  curing-rooms  found  in  the  caves  in 
that  locality.  The  hills  around  Roquefort  are  full  of  limestone 
caA'erns.  These  have  many  openings  to  the  outside,  and  also 
are  full  of  moisture.  The  evaporation  produced  by  the  rushing 
air-currents  keeps  the  caves  very  cool  the  year  round.  The 
combination  of  coolness  and  moisture  seems  to  be  essential  to 
the  proper  growth  of  Roquefort  cheese  mold.  When  the  Dairy 
Division  undertook  to  make  this  cheese,  it  became  necessary  to 
deA"ise  artificial  curing  conditions  which  would  parallel  those  in 
the  caA'es.  Ordinary  refrigeration  is  accompanied  by  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  is  fatal  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
cheese. 

"In  the  Dairy  Di\'ision  laboratory  and  cheese  factory  at  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  an  air  washer  is  used,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
sprays  of  ice-cold  water. 

"Right  curing  conditions  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  solution 
of  various  other  difficulties.  Drying  out  of  the  cheese,  too  much 
or  too  little  salt,  proper  growth  of  the  surface  and  interior  molds, 
proper  flaA'or  and  texture,  all  seem  to  be  dependent  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  upon  proper  curing  conditions.  Experience  at 
Grove  City  has  shown  that  by  the  use  of  such  equipment  Roque- 
fort cheese  which  possesses  good  quality  and  sells  on  the  market 
can  be  made  from  cow's  milk. 

"Occasionally  the  mold  and  flavor  so  far  fail  to  develop,  that 
it  is  needful  to  pierce  the  cheeses  once  more,  and  expose  them 
again  to  the  free  air  of  the  curing-rooms.  The  cheese  is  left  in 
the  curing-room  for  two  or  three  months;  it  is  then  wrapt  in 
tinfoil  and  placed  in  storage,  where  it  will  ripen  still  further  if  not 
sent  at  once  to  market.  At  the  time  of  WTapping  in  foil  there 
should  be  abundance  of  mold  and  some  flavor,  but  after  it  has 
been  in  foil  for  a  few  months  the  flavor  should  be  considerably 
improved. 

"While  the  manufacture  of  Roquefort  cheese  in  this  country 
has  been  perfected  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  conditions 
on  the  commercial  side  are  not  so  favorable.     Before  the  war  the 
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French  \isod  to  st-ll  Roquefort  here  for  aboiit  4o  cents  retail.  War 
conditions  raised  the  prices,  hut  for  the  last  six  months  or  a  year 
they  have  been  coming:  (h)Avn,  and  may  a  er^-  likely  jro  as  low  as 
])efore.  American  manufacturers  find  ilitficulty  in  competing 
Avith  such  prices. 

■' Al)out  1().()()!J  pounds  a  year  are  made  in  Pennsylvania;  some 
2.(XX)  {x>unds  in  Xcw  York;  and  a  few  Inindred  pounds  on  the 
Pacific  Coast." 


A  PREHISTORIC  OBSERVATORY 

A  SEAT  OF  SCIENCE  among  prehistoric  Americans  Jias 
been  discoAered,  we  are  told  in  Science  SerA-ice's  Science 
Xeirs  Bulletin  (Washington).  Dr.  J.  Walter  FeAvkes, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  iust  returned  from  thi-ee  months  at  ^le>a  Verde 
National  Park,  Colorado,  reports  finding  an  astronomical  ol>ser- 
A'atory  iised  ]>y  the  cliff-dwellers  in  calculating  lime  for  their 
farming  operations.  According  to  the  source 
named  aboAe.  a  round  tower,  fifteen  feet^ 
in  diameter  and  ten  feet  high,  Avas  probablj' 
used  for  obserAations  of  the  sun  on  the 
horizon  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the 
information  gained  Avas  used  in  determining 
the  time  for  planting  and  performing  other 
agi-icultural  operations.  In  front  of  "Far 
VieAV  Tower,"  as  this  observatory  has  been 
named,  there  are  the  ruins  of  three  under- 
ground rooms  tliat  Dr.  FcAvkes  belicA^es  Avere 
used  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  other  sky 
gods.    We  read  further: 


"A  large  mound  was  also  opened  and 
iuA'estigated  by  the  expedition.  When  AAork 
began  no  AA-alls  Avere  A-isible.  The  site  Avas 
coAcred  Avith  fallc^n  stones  and  earth  capped 
by  sage-brush,  identical  A\-ith  many  other 
elsA'ations  found  in  the  immediate  Aicinity. 
The  remoA'al  of  A'egetation  and  debris,  and 
an  excaAation  of  the  rooms  rcA'ealed  a  rec- 
tangular building  70  feet  square  Avith  AAalls 
aA'eragiug  one  story  high.  It  had  indications 
of  a  lofty  toAver  in  the  middle  of  the  Avestern 
side,  AA'hicb  must  liaAe  imparted  to  the 
building  someAvhat  the  appearance  of  a 
church  steeple,  or  minaret  of  a  mosque. 
The  large  room  was  subterranean,  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  ruin,  its  floor  being 
about  25  feet  below  that  of  the  other  rooms. 
This   siibteiTaneau  room  is  a  kiAa  (Indian 
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Cliief   of   the    Bureau   of   American 
Etlinology,    Avho    found    the    tower. 


clu))-house),  but  differs  from  others  of  like  tj-pe  in  the  Park  in 
that  it  has  no  fireplace  in  the  cent(>r  of  tlie  floor,  no  A^entilator 
or  deflector,  and  has  eight  nuiral  i)ilasters  instead  of  .six  to 
support  its  roof. 

"The  fallen  Avails  Axithin  showed  indications  of  a  great  fire,  the 
stones  and  adobe  ])eing  turni>d  brick  color  and  the  walls  bright 
red  by  the  gi'eat  heat.  On  the  floor  of  th(>  kiAa  25  feet  deep  Avas 
an  enclosure  set  off  by  a  sejnicircular  Avail  Avhere  the  action  of 
fu-e  was  ]>articularly  cAident.  In  the  enclosure  were  found  many 
A'otiA'e  offerings,  the  most  numerous  of  Avhich  Avere  a  dozen  clay 
tobacco  pipes  of  Aarious  sha])es  and  sizes,  one  or  two  decorated 
on  their  exteriors.  Thes(>  ])ipes,  AA'hich  are  the  first  ever  found  on 
the  ^lesa  Verde,  had  ca  idently  been  smoked  by  the  priests  and 
then  throATO  into  tlu'  shrine. 

"To  the  .south  of  the  bv.ilding  there  Avas  a  plaza  surrounded  by 
a  retaining  Avail  and  directly  opposite  one  of  the  entrances  there 
are  aboriginal  st(})s  Avhich  lead  to  a  rectangular  shrine  four  feet 
in  size,  in  Avhich  Avere  found  a  number  of  Avater-Avorn  stones  and 
a  meteorite  surrounding  a  large  stone  image  of  the  mountain 
lion  The  contents  of  this  .shrine  were  replaced,  the 
mountain  lion  left  in  his  original  position, 
and  the  enclosure  coAered  Avith  a  netting 
to  preAcnt  the  possible  remoA-ing  of  the 
objects  from  their  places.  Other  shrines 
and  seA'eral  stone  idols  of  size  were  found  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  idols  found  at  Pipe 
Shrin(>  House  represent  the  snake,  mountain 
lion,  mountain  sheep,  and  bird,  an  important 
(liscoAery,  as  preAiously  only  one  stone 
animal  idol  had  been  found  at  the  ]Mesa 
Verde  Park. 

"Dr.  FeAvkes  declares  that  one  of  the  most 
inslructiAe  experiences  of  the  archeologist  is 
to  see  a  skeleton  centuries  old  as  it  lies  in 
the  graA'e.  One  of  the  ancient  people  of  Pipe 
.Shrine  House  Avas  left  in  a  prepared  chamber 
for  tourists  to  inspect.  The  cemetery  lies  on 
the  southeast  comer  of  this  ruin  and  in  it 
Aveve  found  seA'eral  human  burials,  from  one 
of  Avhich  a  good  skeleton  was  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  manner  of  burial  and  the 
mortuary  offerings.  This  skeleton  Avas  not 
remoA'ed  fi'om  the  graA'e,  but  Avas  surrounded 
by  a  stone  Avail,  forming  a  room  rectangular 
in  shape  protected  by  a  grating  and  a 
A\aterproof  roof.  Visitors  may  noAv  see  one 
of  the  skeletons  of  the  race  of  clift'-dwellers 
as  he  Avas  placed  in  his  graA'e  more  than 
fiAe  hundred  years  ago.  Not  a  single 
bone  has  been  moAed  from  position.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  North  American  ar- 
cheologA-  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
protect  an  Indian  skeleton  and  leaA-e  it  just 
as  it  lay  for  centuries." 


RADIO  AS  YOU  RIDE 


THE  IDEA  OF  PORTABLE  RADIO  recehang  sets 
is  peculiarly  appealing.  In  particular,  we  are  hearing 
more  and  more  of  radio  recei^"ers  atta<"]ied  to  motor 
vehicles.  Tlie  New  York  Tribune  teUs  of  an  automobile  featured 
at  the  Closed  Car  Show  in  New  York  equipped  \vith  a  receiA-ing 
set  "which  operates  without  an  antenna  and  ground  M-ires, 
a  condenser  made  up  of  a  copper  screen,  and  the  chassis  forming 
the  wave-collecting  system."  The  following  details  of  tlic 
eqiURfnent  are  given: 

"One  plate  of  the  condenser,  a  copper  sci-een,  is  fixt  between 
the  roofing  and  upholstering,  thus  completely  concealing  it  from 
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x-iew.  The  metal  parts  of  the  machine,  l)eing  all  joined  together. 
form  the  other  plate  of  a  large  condenser,  having  air  and  pas- 
sengers as  a  dielectric,  the  separation  being  about  five  feet. 

"The  preliminary  tests  of  this  apparatus  have  proven  that 
such  an  application  of  radio  reception  is  highly  feasible  and  very 
satisfactory." 

This  use  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  machine  for  antenna  and 
counterpoise  was  probably  suggested  by  a  similar  arrangement 
for  some  time  employed  with  airplanes.  But  the  newer  work 
with  the  loop-aerial  shows  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  all 
this  trouble.  A  fit  tie  loop  of  A\-ire  that  may  be  adjusted  on  the 
hood  of  the  motor  car  or  elsewhere  serves  as  antenna  system  A\nth 
no  necessity  for  grounding.  Such  an  arrangement  is  described 
by  J.  McKerchar,  in  The  Radio  Dealer  (Xew  York"*,  where  we 
read : 

'"Taking  radio  lo  the  people'  in  a  literal  sense  is  what  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Davenport  and  their  'Dashboard 
Special,'  who  recently  left  Xew  York  for  an  automobile  trip 
into  every  State  in  the  Union. 

"During  this  trip  of  some  forty  thousand  miles,  thousands  of 
people  will  be  confronted  with  the  marAcls  of  radio  through  the 
medium  of  both  Davenports  and  the  'DashI)oard  Si)ecial." 
•which,  it  may  be  exi)lained,  is  an  automobile  receiA-ing  set  vd\h 
a  loop  aerial  in  front  of  the  windshield  and  the  receiving  apparatus 
on  the  dashlioard.  The  primary  pur]>ose  of  the  trip  is  to  arouse 
the  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  miracle  in  their  midst. 

"As  a  merchandising  stunt,  it  has  originality  and  the  taste  of 


imagination.  Here  are  nvo  travelers,  who  are  going  to  eo\er 
the  forty  thousand  miles  they  had  once  before  crossed,  equipped 
to  keep  in  touch  A\-ith  ci\-ilization,  whether  they  are  in  the  ^Sloha  ve 
Desert  or  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

"'Forty  thousand  irdles  by  automobile  haven't  cured  us  of 
gypsj-ing,'  said  ]SIrs.  Davenport,  in  the  letter  received  b\'  this 
office. 

■■'We  left  Xew  York  City  to  follow  the  old  trail  again,  the 
trail  we  first  took  October  1.  1920.  We  will  travel  fu-st  through 
the  South,  -visiting  Miami  and  other  Florida  to\s-ns,  and  from 
there  we  will  sail  to  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies.  I  wonder  if 
they  have  broadcasting  stations  there?  After  this  -visit  Ave  will 
take  the  Argonauts"  trail  to  the  West.  We'U  speed  along  the 
wonderful  Lincoln  Highway  to  DeuAer  and  Salt  Lake  City  to 
the  jubilant  strains  of  our  "Dashboard  Special  "  There  we'll 
hope  for  a  more  pensiAe  tune  as  Ave  take  the  Oregon  Old  Trails 
to  Portland  and  Seattle.  The  Puget  Sound  coimtrA-  will  be  our 
next  sight,  and  after  that  south  through  Washington  and  Oregon 
to  California.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  section  is  a  Aeritable  nest 
of  broadcasting  stations.  I  haA'e  heard,  and  Ave'll  be  able  to  "pick 
and  choose"  our  music  for  the  journey  toward  Los  Angeles  and 
Old  ^lexico.  On  our  last  trip  we  attended  a  buU  fight  in  Mexico, 
aud  this  time  we'll  repeat  the  Aisit  and  incidentally  Ave  may  take 
aAAay  the  bull's  audience  by  giA"ing  a  concert  if  there  is  any  Mexi- 
can music  about  on  American  AA-aA-e-lengths.'  " 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  attractiAe  prospect  this 
opens  up  to  transcontinental  motorists  of  the  future  Avho  may 
folloAv  the  old  pioneer  trails  to  the  lilt  of  the  "fiddle"  songs 
and  cowboy  chantys  that  cheered  their  ancestors,  from  the 
"Arkansas  TraAeller"  at  the  ^lississippi,  to  the  "Chisholm 
Trail"  and  the  "Lone  Prairie."  all  the  Avay  down  to  "Cuea- 
racha"  or  "La  Paloma"  on  the  ^Mexican  Border:  To  quote 
^Irs.  DaAenport  again: 

■■■I  am  curious  to  hear  music  when  Ave  cross  the  Salton  Sea, 
Avhich  is  267  feet  beloAv  sea  leA'el.  And  the  MohaA-e  Desert, 
AAe'll  put  up  our  portable  aerial  there,  and  surely  we  Avill  feel  that 
Ave  are  in  tune  AA-ith  the  infinite.  Then  we'll  go  up  to  the  moim- 
tains  till,  at  the  Great  DiAide,  we  attain  our  greatest  altitude, 
14. -500  feet  aboA'e  sea  IcAel.  Then  back  again  through  the  fruit- 
ful ^liddle  West  and  up  to  the  X'cav  England  States.  After  that 
— Avell,  ^Ir.  DaA-en])ort  and  I  waited  oAer  thirty  years  for  this 
honeymoon  trip  and  I  don't  think  that  either  of  us  will  be  in 
a  hurry  to  terminate  it.  We'A-e  been  in  forty-three  States  and 
haA'e  been  under  four  flags  in  the  last  twenty-three  months. 
WeA'e  been  out  on  the  ^lohaAe  Desert  one  day  Avith  the  tempera- 
ture 132  and  the  next  daj-  we'A'e  been  snoA\bound  at  Fla^^staff, 
Arizona,  in  7  feet  of  snoAv.     And  in  the  month  of  ^lay,  too! 

"'But  noAv  Avith  our  '■Dashboard  Special,"  aac  shall  alA\ays  be 
in  touch  Avith  the  world  and  Avith  its  pleasures.  And  that'll 
help  some.' 

'"The  Radio  Guild,  of  Xcav  York,  installed  the  'Dashboard 
Special,'  Avhich  is  a  type  of  the  set  knoAvn  as  the  Vox  Humana, 
for  use  by  the  Davenports.  This  ncAv  product  of  their  laboi'a- 
tories  is  designed  to  find  instant  faAor  Avith  those  Avho  desire  an 
efficient  receiAer  for  the  automobile.  The  ■Dashboard  Special' 
in  designed  in  such  a  nuinner  that  it  Avill  fit  on  the  dashboard  of 
automobiles.  For  this  reason  it  is  only  six  inches  deep  and  nine 
inches  high.  Pro\-ision  is  mad«>  for  reception  either  AAith  a  loop 
or  an  outside  aerial.  The  aerial  nu\y  be  strung  over  the  top  of 
the  car  or  a  loop  may  be  erected  in  front  of  the  A\-indshield. 
The  set  requires  six  Aacuuin  tubes,  tAvo  as  radio  frequency  ampli- 
fiers, one  as  a  detector  and  three  as  audio  frequency  amplifiers. 
The  telephone  jack  may  be  phigged  in  to  cut  out  the  last  stage 
of  amplification,  if  desired.  A  battery  .sAvitch  is  provided  to 
sAvitch  off  lh<>  filament  current.  The  binding-])osts  for  the  bat- 
teries are  con\eniently  arranged  at  the  right  side  of  the  front 
panel.  At  the  left  side  of  the  front  panel  are  the  binding-posts 
for  antenna  and  ground  Avhile  the  connections  from  a  loop  may 
be  plugged  in  a  jack.  The  entire  set  is  built  Aery  solidly  to 
AA-ilhstand  the  Avear  and  tear  of  travel." 
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ALL  STATES    BROADCAST  EXCEPT 
WYOMING 

IF  THERE  WERE  ANY  DOl'HT  about  the  prowinK  popu- 
larity of  radio,  it  slioiild  ho  qtiollcd  by  tlio  record  of  installa- 
tion of  broadcasting  stations,  Avhich  has  assumed  almost 
epidemic  proportions.  According  to  Radio  World  (New  York),  on 
September  21st  there  were  510  active  broadcasting  stations 
operating  on  3G0  meters,  every  State  in  the  Union  except  Wyo- 
ming being  represented. 

"Broadcasting  still  continues  in  all  but  one  State  in  the  Ignited 
States,  notwithstanding  pessimistic  reports  from  some  qiuirters 
that  this  service,  which  is  likened  to  a  fad,  is  falling  off  and  likely 
to  collapse.  On  September  21,  there  were  olO  active  broadcast- 
ing stations,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Radio  Section  of  its 
limited  commercial  stations,  operating  on  360  meters. 

"California  still  leads  with  GG  stations  sending  entertainment, 
news,  and  information;  Ohio  is  second  with  34;  and  New  York 
third,  having  28  stations.  Wyoming  brings  up  tl;e  rear,  without 
a  single  station.  Every  other  State  of  the  Union  has  one  or 
more  transmitting  stations  carrying  entertainment 
in  some  form." 


Islaiul  working  a  United  States  fruit  liner.  .Vffer  this  station 
had  sent  each  letter  twenty  times,  the  ves.sel  informed  him  that 
it  could  not  distinguish  his  characters.  Only  an  hour  })efore  lie 
had  forwarded  his  "Til"  to  Swan  Island  and  was  no  more  than 
200  miles  south  of  this  land  station. 

"Operators  I  know  personall.N',  strong  and  healthy,  after  a 
year's  service  in  the  tropics  were  forced  to  al)an'lon  the  wireless 
game  due  to  nervous  breakdown. 

"If  one  should  'listen  in'  during  one  of  those  UL'ly  tropical 
thunderstorms  I  guarantee  you  would  think  you  were  at  the 
battle  of  Liege  or  in  a  boiler  factory.  I  have  heard  static  four 
feet  from  the  phones  during  one  of  those  storms.  It  i;  al)so- 
lutcly  impossible  to  read  signals  fifty  miles  away." 


RADIO  FIRE  ALARM  TEST 

EVEN    BEFORE    THE    BIG    ATLANTA    FIRE    gave 
opportunit\-  for  the  demonstration  of  the  utiUty  of  radio 
in  i)ractical  fire-fighting  service,  the  value  of  the  new 
art  in  this  capacity  was  clearly  conceived  by  the  professional 
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Courtesy  of  "Radio,"  San  Francisco. 


FIRE   TRUCK  EQUIPPED  AVITH  RECEIVING  SET. 


TROPICAL  STATIC — The  amateur  located  in  the  temperate 
zone  who  has  been  bothered  a  good  deal  by  static  during 
the  recent  months  may  find  a  certain  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  "listened  in" 
during  the  summer,  however  bad  he  has  felt  them,  might  haA'e 
been  a  great  deal  worse.  We  are  assured  by  Charles  A.  Reberger, 
chief  operator  of  the  S.S.  Atlantic,  that  only  the  commercial 
operator  who  is  supposed  to  work  in  the  tropics  at  all  seasons 
fulh^  reahzes  what  static  is.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Reberger  has 
to  say  about  tropical  static  in  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning 
News: 

"Even  during  the  winter  months  static  is  very  noticeable. 
All  day  long  it  is  a  continuous  roaring,  grinding  and  crashing  in 
the  receivers.  During  the  hours  of  the  night  it  is  w^orse — far 
worse.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  crashes  "will  entirely  blot  out 
all  signals. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  work  through  heavy  static.  Let  me 
give  you  an  idea.  One  evening  we  attempted  to  establish  com- 
munication with  a  station  in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  was  about 
200  miles  awaj'  from  us,  and  failed.  It  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  even  hear  his  signals,  due  to  the  heavy  atmospheric 
conditions.  A  vessel  onlj-  ninety  miles  north  of  us  could  not 
read  our  signals,  altho  we  were  then  getting  twelve  amperes 
radiation  and  had  a  fine,  clear  musical  spark.  Radio  engineers 
claim  a  musical  spark  is  easily  read  through  static  interference. 

"A  few  nights  later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Swan 


fire-fighters.  At  the  Golden  Jubilee  convention  of  the  Fire 
Engineers,  held  at  San  Francisco  in  September,  tests  and  demon- 
strations were  made  by  sending  radiophone  messages  to  be  picked 
up  simultaneously  in  the  convention  hall,  at  the  central  fire  sta- 
tion, and  bj'  motor  apparatus  in  transit  on  the  streets.  Radio 
(San  Francisco)  tells  as  briefly,  as  follows,  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment : 

"A  LTnited  States  Army  truck,  operated  by  Sergeant  Da\  id 
Reeves  of  the  Air  Service  Unit,  traveled  through  the  streets  at 
high  speed. 

"This  truck  recei\'ed  the  fire  signals  and  was  controlled  and 
maneuvered  for  a  demonstration  of  the  mobile  possibilities  of 
emergency  work  fi'om  the  broadcasting  station  in  the 
Auditorium. 

■Records  of  two-way  work  between  truck  and  station  were 
kept  at  the  central  fire  station. 

"The  demonstration  was  arranged  by  Fire  Chief  Thomas  R. 
Alurphy  and  members  of  the  Pacific  Radio  Trades  Association, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  the 
Eleeti'ic  Railway  and  Alanufacturers'  Supply  Co.,  the  Colin  B. 
Kennedy  Co.,  the  United  States  Army  Air  Service,  Ralph  Wiley, 
chief  of  the  department  of  electricity,  and  the  National  Carbon 
Co.,  who  supplied  batteries. 

"The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was  to  show  visiting  fire 
chiefs  to  the  annual  convention  the  practical  application  of  radio 
in  fire  protective  work,  as  already  incorporated  in  the  budget 
plans  of  several  cities  for  addition  to  existing  equipment." 


[ 


RADIO   ^   DEPARTMENT 


RADIO  AS  YOU  RIDE 


THE  IDEA  OF  PORTABLE  RADIO  receh^ng  sets 
is  peculiarly  appealing.  In  particular,  we  are  hearing 
more  and  more  of  radio  receivers  attached  to  motor 
vehicles.  The  New  York  Tribune  tells  of  an  automobile  featured 
at  the  Closed  Car  Show  in  New  York  equipped  ^\-ith  a  receiA-iug 
set  "which  operates  -nithout  an  antenna  and  ground  -Rires, 
a  condenser  made  up  of  a  copper  screen,  and  the  chassis  forming 
the  waAe-collecting  system."  The  following  details  of  tlic 
equipynent  are  given: 

"One  plate  of  the  condenser,  a  copper  screen,  is  fixt  between 
the  roofing  and  upholstering,  thus  completely  concealing  it  from 
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He  listens  to  broadcast  music  as  he  tours  the  continent. 


v-icw.  The  metal  parts  of  the  machine,  lieing  all  joined  together. 
form  ihe  other  plate  of  a  large  condenser,  having  air  and  pas- 
sengers as  a  dielectric,  the  separation  being  about  five  feet. 

"The  preliminarj-  tests  of  this  apparatus  have  proven  that 
such  an  application  of  radio  reception  is  highly  feasible  and  very 
satisfactory." 

This  use  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  machine  for  antenna  and 
counterpoise  was  probably  suggested  by  a  similar  arrangement 
for  some  time  employed  -w-ith  airplanes.  But  the  newer  work 
with  the  loop-aerial  shows  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  all 
this  trouble.  A  little  loop  of  ■wire  that  may  be  adjusted  on  the 
hood  of  the  motor  car  or  elsewhere  serves  as  antenna  system  wnth 
no  necessity  for  grounding.  Such  an  arrangement  is  described 
by  J.  McKercliar,  in  The  Tiadio  Dealer  (Xew  York\  where  we 
read : 

'"Taking  radio  to  the  people'  in  a  literal  sen.S(>  is  Avhat  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Davenport  and  their  'Dashboard 
Special,'  who  recently  left  New  York  for  an  automobile  trip 
into  every  Slate  in  the  Union. 

"During  this  trip  of  some  forty  thousand  miles,  thousands  of 
people  will  be  confronted  with  the  marvels  of  radio  through  the 
medium  of  both  Davenports  and  tho  'Dashboard  Special.' 
which,  it  may  })e  explained,  is  an  automobile  recei\"ing  set  vn\\\ 
a  loop  aerial  in  front  of  the  windshield  and  the  receiving  apparatus 
on  the  dashboard.  The  primary  pur]>ose  of  the  trip  is  to  arou.se 
the  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  miracle  in  their  midst. 

"As  a  merchandising  stunt,  it  has  originality  and  the  taste  of 


imagination.  Here  are  two  travelers,  who  are  going  to  coAer 
the  forty  thousand  miles  they  had  once  before  crossed,  equipped 
to  keep  in  touch  -^ith  ei\-ilization,  whether  thej-  are  in  the  Mohave 
Desert  or  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

'"Forty  thousand  miles  by  automobile  haven't  cured  us  of 
gypsj-ing,'  said  2^Irs.  Davenport,  in  the  letter  received  by  this 
office. 

■■"We  left  Xew  York  City  to  follow  the  old  trail  again,  the 
trail  we  first  took  October  1.  1020.  We  wiU  travel  first  through 
the  South,  A-isiting  ^Miami  and  other  Florida  to"WTis,  and  from 
there  we  "will  sail  to  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies.  I  wonder  if 
they  have  broadcasting  stations  there?  After  this  A"isit  we  will 
take  the  Argonauts'  trail  to  the  West.  We'll  speed  along  the 
wonderful  Lincoln  HighAvay  to  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  to 
the  jubilant  strains  of  our  "Dashboard  Special  "  There  we'll 
hope  for  a  more  pensiA'e  tune  as  we  take  the  Oregon  Old  Trails 
to  Portland  and  Seattle.  The  Puget  Sound  countrj-  will  be  our 
next  sight,  and  after  that  south^hrough  Washington  and  Oregon 
to  California.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  section  is  a  veritable  nest 
of  broadcasting  stations,  I  have  heard,  and  we'll  be  able  to  "pick 
and  choose"  our  music  for  the  journey  toward  Los  Ajigeles  and 
Old  ^lexico.  On  our  last  trip  we  attended  a  bull  fight  in  ^Mexico, 
and  this  time  we'll  repeat  the  A"isit  and  incidentally  we  may  take 
away  the  bull's  audience  by  giA-ing  a  concert  if  there  is  any  Mexi- 
can music  about  on  American  waA'e-lengths.'  " 

It  is  not  diffieidt  to  imagine  the  attractive  prospect  this 
opens  up  to  transcontinental  motorists  of  the  future  who  may 
follow  the  old  pioneer  trails  to  the  lilt  of  the  "fiddle"  songs 
and  cowboy  chantys  that  cheered  their  ancestors,  from  the 
"Arkansas  Traveller"  at  the  ^Mississippi,  to  the  "Chisholm 
Trail"  and  the  "Lone  Prairie."  all  the  Avay  down  to  "Cuca- 
racha"  or  "La  Paloma""  on  the  ^lexicau  Border:  To  quote 
Mrs.  Davenport  again: 

"I  am  curious  to  hear  music  when  we  ci-oss  the  Sal  ton  Sea, 
which  is  267  feet  below  sea  leA'el.  And  the  ^lohave  Desert, 
we'll  put  up  our  portable  aerial  thei*e,  and  surely  we  AA^ill  feel  that 
we  are  in  tune  Avith  the  infinite.  Then  we'll  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tains till,  at  the  Great  Di\'ide.  we  attain  our  greatest  altitude, 
14.500  feet  aboA-e  sea  IcAel.  Then  back  again  through  the  fruit- 
ful Middle  West  and  up  to  the  Xcav  England  States.  After  that 
— -Avell,  ^Ir.  DaAenport  and  I  waited  OAer  thirty  years  for  this 
honeymoon  tnp  and  I  don't  think  that  either  of  us  will  be  in 
a  hurry  to  terminate  it.  We'A'e  been  in  forty-three  States  and 
haAe  been  under  four  flags  in  the  last  tAventy-three  months. 
We'A'e  been  out  on  the  ^MohaAe  Desert  one  day  Avith  the  tempera- 
ture 132  and  the  next  day  we'A'e  been  snoAvboimd  at  Fla^^taff, 
Arizona,  in  7  feet  of  snoAV.     And  in  the  month  of  ]\Iay.  too! 

'"But  noAV  Avith  our  "Dashboard  Si>ecial,"  Ave  shall  ahvays  be 
in  touch  Anth  the  world  and  AAith  its  pleasures.  And  that'll 
help  some.' 

"The  Radio  Guild,  of  New  York,  installed  the  'Dashboard 
Special,'  A\hich  is  a  type  of  the  set  knoAvn  as  the  Vox  Humana, 
for  use  by  the  Davenports.  This  neAv  product  of  their  labora- 
tories is  designed  to  find  instant  faAor  Avith  those  Avho  desire  an 
efficient  receiAer  for  the  automobile.  The  "Dashboard  Special' 
in  designed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  fit  on  the  dashboard  of 
autoniobiles.  For  this  reason  it  is  only  six  inches  deep  and  nine 
inches  high.  Pnnision  is  made  for  reception  either  Avith  a  loop 
or  an  outside  aerial.  The  aerial  may  be  strung  over  the  top  of 
the  car  or  a  loop  may  be  erected  in  front  of  the  Anndshield. 
The  set  requires  six  Aacuum  tubes,  tAvo  as  radio  frequency  ampli- 
fiers, one  as  a  detector  and  thre(>  as  audio  frequency  amplifiers. 
The  telephone  jack  may  be  plugged  in  to  cut  out  the  last  stage 
of  amplification,  if  desired.  A  battery  sAvitch  is  provided  to 
sAvitch  off  the  filament  current.  The  binding-posts  for  the  bat- 
teries are  con\'eniently  arranged  at  the  right  side  of  the  front 
panel.  At  the  left  side  of  the  front  panel  are  the  binding-ix)sts 
for  antenna  and  ground  Avhile  the  connections  from  a  loop  may 
be  plugged  in  a  jack.  The  entire  set  is  built  A'ery  solidly  to 
AA-ithstand  the  Avear  and  tear  of  travel." 
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ALL  STATES   BROADCAST  EXCEPT 
WYOMING 

IF  TTIEHE  WERE  ANY  DOl'HT  about  tho  RrowinK  popu- 
larity of  radio,  it  should  bo  quelled  l)y  tho  record  of  instaUa- 
tion  of  broadcasting  stations,  which  has  assumed  almost 
epidemic  proportions.  According  to  Radio  World  (New  York),  on 
September  21st  there  were  510  active  broadcasting  stations 
operating  on  360  motors,  every  State  in  the  Union  except  Wyo- 
ming being  represented. 

"Broadcasting  still  continues  in  all  but  one  State  in  tho  United 
States,  notwithstanding  i)ossimistic  reports  from  some  quarters 
that  this  service,  which  is  likened  to  a  fad,  is  falling  off  and  likelj' 
to  collapse.  On  September  21,  thoi-e  were  510  active  broadcast- 
ing stations,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Radio  Section  of  its 
limited  commercial  stations,  operating  on  360  meters. 

"California  still  loads  with  (56  stations  sending  entertainment . 
news,  and  information;  Ohio  is  second  with  34;  and  New  York 
third,  having  28  stations.  Wyoming  brings  up  tl'.e  roar,  without 
a  single  station.  Every  other  State  of  the  Union  lias  one  or 
more  transmitting  stations  carrying  entertainment 
in  some  form." 


Number  of  Broadcasting 
Septonibor 

California 60 

Oliio 34 

New  York 28 

Pennsylvania 27 

Texas 25 

Washington 23 

Missouri ...     22 

Illinois 20 

Io«-a 20 

Nebraska 17 

Oregon 15 

Kansas 15 

INIlnnesota 12 

Indiana 12 

Massachusetts 12 

Micliigan 11 

New  Jersey 11 

Louisiana 10 

Wisconsin 10 

Florida 9 

District  of  Columbia  ....  8 

Oklahoma 8 

Georgia 7 

Arkansas 6 

Colorado 6 

Arizona 5 


Stations  by  States  on 
21.  1922 

Connecticut ^ 

Idaho 5 

Rhode  Island •'> 

West  Vii-ginia -^ 

Alabama "^ 

Maine ^ 

Utah 4 

Kentucky ^ 

Montana "^ 

Maryland ^ 

North  Carolina "^ 

South  Dakota ^ 

Tennessee «^ 

Nevada 2 

New  Mexico ^ 

North  Dakota 2 

Porto  Rico 2 

South  Carolina ^ 

Hawaii 2 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 2 

Delaware 1 

Mississippi 1 

New  Hampshire 1 

Wyoming 0 


Total 510 


Islaiul  working  a  United  Stales  fruit  liner.  After  this  station 
had  soul  (^acli  letter  twenty  times,  the  vessel  inforirwd  him  that 
it  could  not  flistinguisli  his  characters.  Only  an  hour  l)efore  lu^ 
had  forwarded  his  "Tli"  to  Swan  Island  and  was  no  more  than 
200  miles  south  of  this  land  station. 

"Operators  I  know  personall\ ,  strong  and  luailliy,  after  a 
year's  .sorvi(!o  in  the  tropics  wore  forced  to  al)an"lon  the  wireless 
game  due  to  nervous  breakdoAvn. 

"If  one  should  'listen  in'  during  one  of  those  ugly  tropical 
thunderstorms  I  guarantee  you  would  think  \'ou  were  at  the 
batll(!  of  Liege  or  in  a  boiler  factory.  I  have  hoard  static  four 
feet  from  tlu;  phonos  during  one  of  those  storms.  It  i;  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  read  signals  fifty  miles  away." 


RADIO  FIRE  ALARM  TEST 

EVEN    BEFORE    THF    BIG    ATLANTA    FIRE    gave 
opportunity  for  th(^  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  radio 
in  practical  fire-fightiiig  ser\'ice,  the  value  of  tho  now 
art  in  tliis  capacity  was  clearly  conceived  by  the  professional 


Courtesy  of  "Radio,"  San  Francisco. 

FIRE   TRUCK  EQUIPPED  WITH  RECEIVING  SET. 


TROPICAL  STATIC — The  amateur  located  in  the  temperate 
zone  who  has  been  bothered  a  good  deal  by  static  during 
the  recent  months  may  find  a  certain  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  "listened  in" 
during  the  summer,  however  bad  he  has  felt  them,  might  haA'e 
been  a  great  deal  worse.  We  are  assured  by  Charles  A.  Reberger, 
chief  operator  of  the  S.S.  Atlantic,  that  only  the  commercial 
operator  who  is  supposed  to  work  in  the  tropics  at  all  seasons 
fully  realizes  what  static  is.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Reberger  has 
to  say  about  tropical  static  in  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morninq 
News: 

"Even  during  the  winter  months  static  is  very  noticeable. 
All  day  long  it  is  a  continuous  roaring,  grinding  and  crashing  in 
the  receivers.  During  the  hours  of  the  night  it  is  worse — far 
worse.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  crashes  will  entirely  blot  out 
all  signals. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  work  through  heavy  static.  Let  me 
give  you  an  idea.  One  evening  we  attempted  to  establish  com- 
munication with  a  station  in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  was  about 
200  miles  awaj'  from  us,  and  failed.  It  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  even  hear  his  signals,  due  to  the  heavy  atmospheric 
conditions.  A  vessel  onlj'  ninety  miles  north  of  us  could  not 
read  our  signals,  altho  we  were  then  getting  twelve  amperes 
radiation  and  had  a  fine,  clear  musical  spark.  Radio  engineers 
claim  a  musical  spark  is  easily  read  through  static  interference. 

"A  few  nights  later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Swan 


fire-fighters.  At  the  Golden  Jubilee  convention  of  the  Fire 
Engineers,  held  at  San  Francisco  in  September,  tests  and  demon- 
strations were  made  by  sending  radiophone  messages  to  be  picked 
up  simultaneously  in  the  convention  hall,  at  the  central  fire  sta- 
tion, and  by  motor  apparatus  in  transit  on  the  streets.  Radio 
(San  Francisco)  tells  as  briefly,  as  follows,  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment : 

"A  LTnited  States  Army  truck,  operated  by  Sergeant  Da\id 
Reeves  of  the  Air  Service  Unit,  traveled  through  the  streets  at 
high  speed. 

"This  truck  received  the  fire  signals  and  was  controlled  and 
maneuvered  for  a  demonstration  of  the  mobile  possibilities  of 
emergency  work  from  the  broadcasting  station  in  the 
Auditorium. 

"Records  of  two-way  work  between  truck  and  station  were 
kept  at  the  central  fire  station. 

"The  demonstration  was  arranged  by  Fire  Chief  Thomas  R. 
jNIurphy  and  members  of  the  Pacific  Radio  Trades  Association, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  the 
Electric  Railway  and  Manufacturers'  Supply  Co.,  the  Colin  B. 
Kennedy  Co.,  the  United  States  Army  Air  Service,  Ralph  Wiley, 
chief  of  the  department  of  electricity,  and  the  National  Carbon 
Co.,  who  supplied  batteries. 

"The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was  to  show  visiting  fire 
chiefs  to  the  annual  convention  the  practical  application  of  radio 
in  fire  protective  work,  as  already  incorporated  in  the  budget 
plans  of  several  cities  for  addition  to  existing  equipment." 


I 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


HOW  FUNNY  WE  LOOK  TO  CHESTERTON 


LMCJHIXU  AT  US.  tlio  more  frequently  -\\-ith  us.  Mr. 
O.  K.  Chesterton  has  written  "What  I  Saw  in  America." 
A  Laiigliine  both  at  and  with  the  characters  in  "The  Green 
(Overcoat."  he  has  dnnvu  the  amusing  iUustrations  for  that  new 
novel  of  Hilaire  Helloes.  So  we  find  ourselves  digresting  ^Ir. 
Chesterton   not  only  as  a  tra^eU^r.  critie.  and  joker,  but   as  an 


■'There  seems  to  be  a  certain  simpUeity  of  mind  about  these 
answers;  and  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  anarchists  and  polyga- 
niists  are  so  pm-e  and  good  that  the  police  have  only  to  ask  them 
questions  and  they  are  certain  to  tell  no  lies." 

Ha^^ng  crossed  the  ocean  and  set  foot  upon  American  soil, 

Mr.  Chesterton  found  us  still  more  amusing: 


.  \  i''      .'.  "I 


Coort*sy  Robert  M.  McBriile  i  €■>. 


HIS  VERSATILE  PEX. 


Mr.    Chesterton  drops  writing,  for  a  moment,  and  dashe.s  oir  a  fe«-  illustrations  u 
adorn  a  novel  by  hi.s  friend   Hilaire  Belloc. 


"Now  certainly  one  of  the  first  impressions  of 
America,  or  at  any  rate  of  New  York,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thing  as  America,  is  that  of  a 
sort  of  mob  of  business  men,  behaAing  in  many 
ways  in  a  fasliion  very  different  from  that  of  the 
swarms  of  London  citj"  men  who  go  up  every  day 
to  the  city.  They  sit  about  in  groups  with  Red- 
Indian  graA-ity.  as  if  passing  the  pipe  of  peace;  the, 
in  fact,  most  of  them  are  smoking  cigars  and  some 
of  them  are  eating  cigars.  The  latter  strikes  me 
as  one  of  the  most  pecuhar  of  transatlantic  tastes, 
more  pecuhar  than  that  of  chewing  gum.  The  chief 
difference  ]>etween  the  humdrum  EngUsh  busi- 
ness man  and  the  husthng  American  business  man 
is  that  the  hustling  American  business  man  is 
alwaj's  late." 

Again,  what  a  contrast  between  the  American 
Government  and  the  British!  "Americans  arm  the 
President  with  the  powers  of  a  King,  that  he  may 
be  a  nuisance  in  politics,"  says  Chesterton,  wMle — 


artist.  The  sketches  on  this  page  show  how  funny -he'; thinks 
Belloc  is,  and  a  glance  takes  them  in.  To  judge  how /unny  he 
thinks  we  are.  is  a  more  serious  matter,  for  he  began  laughing 
at  us  even  before  liis  departure  from  England.  At  the  Ameriean 
consulate  in  i..()ndon.  Avhile  having  his  iniss])orts  rejo:ularized,  he 
encountered  what  he  calls  "the  American  international  examina- 
tion paper."  One  of  the  questions  it  i>ropounde.d 
was,  "Are  you  an  anarchist?  "  Another  was.  "An' 
you  in  favor  of  subverting  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  force?" — and  he  felt  like 
saying,  "I  prefer  to  answer  that  question  at  the 
end  of  my  tour  and  not  at  the  beginning."  Still 
another  question  was.  "Are  yoti  a  ])olygamist?" 
Remarks  Mr.  Chesterton: 


'  ■  EugUshmen  depriAe  the  King  even  of  the  powers 
of  a  President,  lest  he  should  remind  us  of  a  poli- 
tician.   '  The  English  King  is  a  popular  figure  intended  to  remind 
us  of  the  England  that  the  politicians  do  not  remember— the 
England  of  horses  and  ships  and  gardens  and  good-fellowship. 

"The  popularity  of  a  President  in  America  is  exacth'  the  opp>o- 
sile.  The  American  Republic  is  the  last  medieval  monarchy. 
It  is  intended  tliat  the  President  shall  rule,  and  take  all  the  risks 
of  ruling.     AH   popular   Presidents,   Jackson   and   Lincoln  and 


"The  an.swer  to  this  is.  'Xo  such  luck."  or  'Xot 
such  a  fool.'  according  to  our  experience  of  the  other 
sex.  Hut  ])erliai)s  a  better  answer  would  be  that 
given  to  \V.  T.  Stead  when  he  circidated  the  rhetori- 
cal question.  "Shall  I  slay  my  brother  Boer?' — the 
answerthat  ran.  "X'ever  interfere  in  family  matters.' 

"Hut  among  many  things  that  amused  me  al- 
most to  the  point  of  treating  the  form  thus  disre- 
spectfully, the  most  amusiag  was  the  thought  of 
the  ruthless  outlaw  who  should  feel  compelled  to 
treat  it  res])eet fully.  I  like  to  tliink  of  the  foreign 
desperado  seeking  to  slip  into  America  with  offi- 
cial papers  under  official  ])rotection,  and  sitting 
down  to  write  with  a  beautiful  graATty:  'I  am  an 
anarchist.  I  hate  you  all  and  wish  to  destroy 
you.'  Or.  'I  intend  to  subvert  by  force  the  Government  of  the 
I'nited  States  as  .soon  as  possible,  sticking  the  long  sheath-knife 
in  jny  left  trou.ser-])ocket  into  .Mr.  Harding  at  tlie  earliest  oppor- 
tunity.'Or  again,  'Yes,  I  am  a  polygamist  all  right,  and  my 
forty-seven  wives  are  accompanying  me  ontlie  voyage  disguised 
as  secretaries.' 


Courtesjr  Robert  M.  McBridefi  Co. 

.n  ST   -XS   FUNNY   .AS   WE   .\RE. 
Mr.  Chesterton  pictures  Englisli  characters  in  Belloc"s  "The  Green  Overcoat." 


Roosevelt,  have  acted  as  democratic  despots,  but  emphatically 
not  a.s  constitutional  monarehs.  In  short,  the  names  have  be- 
come curiously  interchanged;  and  as  a  liistorical  reaUtj-  it  is  the 
President  who  ought  to  be  called  a  King." 

Xot  only  are  our  ideas  different  from  those  of  the  English, 
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but   wo   ar(>   a   s('])arato   racv 
contends, 


Tlic    Kniv'iish,    Mr.    (Micslcrtoii 


"are  porpotually  boriiiji:  the  world  and  oacU  oilier  with  talk 
about  the  bonds  that  bind  us  to  Anici-ica.  We  an>  pcrixtnail.N 
crying:  aloud  that  Kiif>land  and  Aniorica  iwv  very  much  alike. 
We  are  always  insistinjj  that  the  two  are  identical  in  all  the  Ihintjs 
in  which  they  most  ob\'ionsly  differ.  We  are  always  .saying  thai 
at  least  we  are  all  Anj^lo-Saxons,  A\hen  we  are  (l(>sc(>nded  froni 
Romans  and  Normans  and  Britons  and  Danes,  and  they  are 
descended  froni  Irishmen  and  Italians 
and  Slavs  and  riermans." 


..g, 


Of  course  he  comnu^nts  on  the  work- 
ing of  Prohibition,  Iho  he  "went  to 
America  with  some  notion  of  not  dis- 
cussing it."  lie  soon  found,  however, 
"that  well-to-do  Americans  were  only  too 
delighted  to  discuss  it  over  the  nuts  and 
wine."     Says  he: 

"They  an-  e^■en  willing,  if  necessary,  to 
dispense  with  tiie  nuts.  1  am  far  from 
sneering  at  this;  ha^^ng  a  general  ])hilos- 
ophy  which  ne«>d  not  here  be  expounded, 
but  which  may  be  symbolized  by  saying 
that  monkeys  can  enjoy  nuts,  but  onl.\- 
men  can  enjoy  Avine." 


'MISS 


FRIENDSHIP" 
TO  RIO 


GOES 


IXTERNATFOXALLOVE-MAKIXG 
gave  New  York  Harbor  its  statue 
of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World," 
and  international  love-making  has  just 
given  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  superb  statue  of 
"Friendship,"  or,  to  use  the  lady's  Latin 
name,  "Amicitia."  Hhe  represents  our 
good-will  toward  the  Brazilians  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  national  centennial. 
As  the  American  Magazine  of  Art  in- 
forms us,  "Miss  Friendship"  adorns  the 
Avenida  Presidente  Wilson,  and  we  read, 

"The  colossal  figure  in  broiiz*'  ]u)lds  in 
her  right  hand  a  spray  of  laurel,  while 
supporting  with  her  left  hand  the  flags  of 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  of  America 
intertwined  with  laurel  and  palm,  indica- 
ti"ve  of  prosperity  and  peace.  This  figure 
's  set  on  a  lofty  and  imposing  pedestal  of 
stone  embellished  with  bas-reliefs,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  four  standing  figun  s 
— George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln representing  the  LTnited  States  of 
America,  and  Jose  Bonifacio  and  Rio 
Branco  representing  Brazil.  On  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pedestal  are  three  bas- 
reliefs  depicting  the  Signing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence,  Dom 
Pedro  I   declaring  Brazil's  independence 

of  Portugal  at  the  Ypirauga  RiAer,  and  a  scene  allegorical  of  the 
lasting  friendship  of  the  two  countries." 

If  "Miss  Friendship"  suggests  the  work  of  Saint-Gaudens,  it 
is  hardly  remarkable,  for  the  American  Magazine  of  Art  reminds 
us  that — 

"The  sculptor,  Charles  Keck,  was  for  a  time  the  assistant  of 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  In  1900  he  won  a  fellowship  in  the 
American  Academj'  at  Rome.  Returning  to  this  country  in 
1905,  he  opened  a  studio  in  New  York,  wherein  he  has  executed 
many  important  commissions,  among  which  may  be  mefitioned 
the  George  Washington  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
group,  and  the  equestrian  figure  of  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Char- 
lottes\-ille,  Va.,  and  a  monument  to  Booker  T.  Washington  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala." 


Courltsy  "American  Ma^ay-ine  of  Art." 

"AMICITI.\." 

diaries  lCeck"s  monumental  statue,  a  gift  from 
Americans  to  Brazilians. 


BEHIND  TIIE  SCENES  WITH  CALVl': 

IKU'KSS,  ACIllEVE.MKNT,  VICTORY!"  cries  Ma- 
dame! ('alv6.  "Of  what  tremendous,  transcendent 
('•notions  you  are  the  expressions  and  the  cause!  The 
greatest  fasciMaliou  of  success  lit^s,  for  inc,  in  I  lie  periods  of  e.\- 
altation  which  iirecede  and  accompany  it."  In  "My  Life,"  a 
new  Applelon  book,  she  tells  us  that  at  siieh  times  it  is  as  tho 
she  beciuiie    a    supernormal    iieing.      "I    am    no    long<'r   alone," 

she  says.  "  I  liecome  multi[)le.  The 
power  and  strength  of  many  are  iriine. 
I  uin  no  longer  conscious  of  an  in- 
dividual existence,  but  I  find  myself 
swept  along  by  a  torrential  will,  de- 
manding expression,  pouring  itself  out 
in  a  passionate,  unstinted  fiood."  So 
this,  we  are  told,  is  how  it  feels  to  lie 
an  opera-singer- -or  rather,  jjartly  how, 
for  the  experience  has  other  phases. 
They  tax  \  italitj' — and  sometimes  temper. 
.\s  Madame  Calve  observes, 


"The  layman  does  not  realize  at  all 
the  amount  of  work  involved  in  going 
through  a  single  evening's  performance. 
The  tension,  nervous,  muscular  and 
menial,  is  extreme.  One  has  to  pour  out 
all  one's  energy  and  emotion  at  a  given 
hour,  no  matter  how  one  feels.  The  public 
will  not  wait !  It  is  the  most  exacting  of 
taskmasters.  In  a  role  such  as  Carmen, 
I  sing,  walk,  laugh  and  dance  for  four 
solid  Jiours  without  a  moment's  pause. 
The  intermissions  ])etween  the  acts  are 
.scarcely  long  enough  to  permit  the  ne'?e.s- 
sary  changes  of  costume.  There  is  not 
a  moment's  let-up,  and  it  is  hard,  sus- 
tained effort. 

"Aside  from  the  performances  them- 
selves, there  are  the  long  hours  of  study 
and  the  endless  fatigue  of  rehearsals. 
I  have  practised  everj-  single  day  of  my 
Hfe  since  I  began  my  musical  studies 
except,  of  course,  when  I  have  been 
actually  ill.  Lilli  Lehmann  practised  for 
three  hoiu's  even  on  the  days  when  she 
was  to  sing  in  pubhc.  I  will  admit  that  I 
myself  have  never  had  the  courage  to  go 
as  far  as  that.  I  find  that  an  hour  is  all 
that  I  feel  hke  doing,  and  I  think  man\- 
will  agree  with  me. 

■ '  The  preparation  of  a  new  part  requires 
the  most  arduous  and  intense  study. 
Madame  Carvalho  used  to  say  that, 
when  she  had  a  role  to  create,  she  woidd 
sliut  herself  up  in  an  ivory  tower  of 
silence  and  isolation,  liA-ing  there  for 
weeks  and  months  together.  She  fore- 
swore all  pleasures  and  amusements,  re- 
fused all  invitations,  and  remained  in 
absolute  retirement  until  her  studies 
were  completed." 


Madame  Cah  e  used  often  to  discuss  with  her  the  difficulties 
and  problems  of  an  opera-singer's  Ufe — among  others,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  critics  and  the  effect  their  comments  in  the  news- 
papers might  have  upon  an  artist's  career.  Madame  Carvalho 
once   remarked : 

"I,  myself,  have  always  been  very  sensitive  and  impressionable. 
In  consequence,  my  husband  never  permitted  me  to  read  the 
newspapers.  He  would  occasionally  repeat  some  of  the  pleasant 
and  complimentary  phrases,  but  he  omitted  the  attacks.  I  was 
not  duped  by  this  proceeding,  but  I  forced  myself  to  beheve  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  put  away  from  me  anything  that 
might  diminish  my  confidence.  ]My  husband  was  too  deeply 
interested  in  my  welfare  not  to  wish  my  faults  corrected.  When, 
therefore,  a  just  criticism  was  made,  he  would  draw  attention 
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liimself  to  my  mistakes.     Thanks  to  thi?  arrangement.  I  \x&\e 
always  believed  that  the  world  was  kind  and  indulgent  toward  me. 

■'One  evening  at  a  reception.  I  met  a  journalist  who  ha4  been 
particularly  bitter  in  his  attack  on  my  latest  creation.  I  did 
not  know  what  he  had  wTitten,  liaving  only  been  told  by  my 
husband  that  I  was  to  thank  him  for  his  article.  As  soon  as  I 
began  to  express  my  appreciation  of  his  kindness  in  wTiting  about 
me,  I  noticed  his  e\'ident  distress  and  embarrassment,  and  caught 
the  astonished  glances  of  my  friends. 
I  reaUzed  instantly  what  had  hap- 
l)ened. 

""Do  not  be  alarmed,'  I  said  to 
him  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  'I 
haAe  never  read  a  single  word  that 
you  have  written.  Judging  by  your 
agitation,  my  husband  must  be 
quite  right  in  helping  me  preserve 
my  illusions.  My  illusions,  thank 
you  I'  I  concluded,  making  a  deep 
obeisance." 


Here  IMadame  Calve  remarks 
that  "not  every  one  has  been  as 
fortunate  as  ^ladame  Carvalho." 
Indeed,  "mam*  artists  have  suf- 
fered cruelly  under  the  lash  of  the 
critics."     Reading  on: 


"SLEKPIXG   CHILD.- 
Xicoloff  s  art      springs  direct  from  natiire  itself 


"In  some  cases,  the  attitude  of  the  press  has  had  a  very  l>ad 
effect  upon  a  promising  career,  depressing  and  discouraging  the 
budding  artist,  shaking  his  confidence  and  lowering  his  morale. 
The  famous  tenor  Xourit  killed  himself  in  Naples  in  18.50  be- 
cause of  the  brutaUty  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  news- 
papers. One  of  the  most  charming  and  gifted  of  my  friends, 
^larguerite  Priola,  whose  lovely  voice  and  unusual  talent  should 
have  brought  her  a  far  different  fate,  committed  suicide  as  a 
result  of  the  attitude  taken  hy  the  critics  with  regard  to  her 
creation  of  a  certain  role." 

"Heavens!"  exclaims  Madame  Calve.  "If  I  had  killed  my- 
self everj'  time  I  was  ad^^ersely  criticized,  I  would  have  died  a 
hundred  deaths!  I  read  everything;  but  tho  certain  remarks 
have  hurt  me  deeply,  others  have  encouraged  and  rewarded  me. 
and  I  have  found  in  intelligent  criticism  much  food  for  thought." 
Perhaps  this  composure  of  hers  is  due  in  part  to  her  magnifi- 
cent health  and  her  regard  for  it.     She  tells  us: 

"When  I  am  singing  in  opera,  I  keep  to  a  weU-estabhshed 
routine,  rising  at  seven  every  morning  and  taking  a  long  walk 
in  the  fresh  air.  On  the  days  that  I  sing,  I  eat  my  principal  meal 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  do  all  singers.  If  I  feel  very 
tired  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  drink  a  small  glass  of  port  or 
strong  coffee  and  eat  a  biscuit.  After  the  performance,  before 
going  to  bed,  I  drink  a  cup  of  bouillon  or  hot  milk.  I  have 
always  avoided  midnight  sup])ers,  which  I  consider  extremely 
unhealthy  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  evening's  work. 

"During  my  long  opera  seasons,  when  I  was  appearing  as 
often  as  tliree  times  a  week,  I  went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
nights  that  I  was  not  singing,  and  never  accepted  any  invitations 
for  the  evening.  But  I  was  up  the  next  morning  betimes  for  my 
daily  walk,  which  I  did  not  omit  even  on  the  days  that  I  sang. 
It  is  due  largely  to  these  long  walks,  and  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
always  slept  with  my  \s'indows  wide  open,  that  my  lungs  are  in 
such  splendid  condition  to-day.  Gymnastics,  Swedish  massage, 
and  daily  exercises  are  all  excellent  for  maintaining  bodily  health, 
and  therefore  the  health  of  that  delicate  human  instrument — the 
Aoice.  During  the  forty  j'ears  of  my  musical  career,  I  have 
been  entirely  free  from  illnesses  that  affect  th(>  voice  of  a  singer. 

"  E^■ery  one  seems  to  imagine  that  the  hfe  of  an  opera^singer  is 
a  continual  and  glorious  fete,  a  happy  existence  of  pleasure  and 
ease.  How  far  from  the  truth  is  this  ghttering  myth!  Even  a 
jxTson  as  naturally  strong  and  hcaltliy  as  I  would  be  a  wreck 
by  now  had  I  led  anything  like  the  kind  of  life  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  indulge  in.  I  could  never  have  survived  the  strain! 
Long  before  this,  I  would  have  lost  anything  I  miglit  have  liad  of 
health,  strength  or  voice." 

As  Madame  Calve  goes  on  to  observe,  "it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  characKT  and  determination  to  stick  to  an  oi)eratic  career. 
One  is  often  tempted  to  give  up  the  struggle,"  yet  she  has  found 
the  career,  within  its  limits,   stimulating  and  rewarding,   for — 


"Life  behind  the  scenes  has  its  kindly  and  pleasant  side,  as 
well  as  its  hardships.  Its  pleasures  are  very  different  from  those 
that  the  popular  imagination  has  created  for  us,  but  nevertheless 
they  are  not  to  be  despised.  How  many  good  friends,  loyal 
comrades  and  generous  souls  have  I  known  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  theatrical  world!  I  have  often  heard  our  brotherhood 
misjudged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  as  hardworking  and 
ideahstic  a  group  as  will  he  found  in  any  other  profession. 

"I  ha\  e  known  the  most  devoted 
fathers,  the  most  unselfish  and  self- 
-sacrificing  mothers  among  stage 
folk.  The  generosity  of  the  pro- 
fession is  well  known.  Practically 
every  one  of  my  comrades  supports 
a  number  of  dependent  relatives 
or  unfortunate  fiiends.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  to  allow  any 
member  of  one's  family  or  clan  to 
go  imcared  for,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tant the  connection  may  be. 

"Is  it  not  to  us  that  ever>-  one 
turns  Avhen  there  is  a  question  of 
raising  money  for  a  charitable  or 
l)hilanthropic  endeavor?  Do  we 
hesitate  to  give  of  our  best  for 
these  good  works,  never  counting 
how  fragile,  how  deUcate  a  thing 
is  the  human  voice?  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  write  a  panegj'ric  of  the 
profession.  But  1  think  any  one  a\  ho  lias  known  the  world  of 
the  theater  or  opera  stage  \\ill  agree  that,  tho  we  are  not  as 
gay  and  frivolous  as  the  public  would  Uke  to  believe,  we  are  at 
any  rate  as  ready  as  others  to  do  our  small  share  toward  a 
better  world."' 


"WILD* 


SCULPTORS  REBUKED  BY  A 
BALKAN  GENIUS 


THE  'WILD  BEASTS"  OF  ART— C^ibists,  Futurists, 
Dadaists,  Suprematists,  and  what  not — find  a  very 
curious  rebuke  in  the  work  of  Andre  Xicoloff,  we  are 
told.  The  "^vild  beasts" — les  fnures,  the  French  call  them — 
originated  in  Paris.  Xicoloff  is  a  Bulgarian.  While  Frenchmen 
in  large  numbers  have  joined  the  uprising  against  tradition, 
against  convention,  and  against  beauty  itself,  this  Balkan 
sculptor  clings  lovingly  to  long-established  ideals.  True,  he  is 
no  thoroughgoing  reactionary.  In  certain  details  of  technique, 
he  owes  mtich  to  Rodin,  as  a  glance  at  the  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  article  Avill  show.  But  Modernism  has  affected  hin\ 
not  at  all.  He  hates  it,  and  we  read  that  he  has  attained  a  celeb- 
rity that  gives  weight  to  his  opinions.  At  home,  in  Sofia,  he  is 
a  ])rofessor.  In  Italy  and  in  France — in  France  especially — he 
is  recognized  as  a  master,  and  Le  Monde  lUuslre  devotes  an  entire 
page  to  an  account  of  the  man  and  his  work.  Says  the  Paris 
Aveekly : 

"Born  in  1878  at  Vratza  in  northern  Bulgaria,  he  received 
only  a  grammar-school  education,  as  he  was  obliged  to  earn  his 
li\  ing  at  fifteen.  In  those  days  the  Bulgarians  had  no  Academy, 
no  system,  of  instruction  in  the  fine  arts.  Sculpture  and  its 
practitioners  had  no  recognized  standing  among  them.  So^ 
whither  should  a  young  artist  in  lo\  e  with  beauty  betake  him.self 
if  not  to  France  or  Italy?    But  X'icoloff  was  too  poor. 

"Happily,  in  1896,  Bulgaria's  first  .school  of  fine  arts  was 
oi)ened  at  Sofia.  For  seAen  years,  the  young  artist  attended  it 
fairly  regularly,  but  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  nu'eting  a 
Russian  master,  who  helped  him  .secure  a  .scholarship  that  enabled 
him  to  go  and  study  I>ench  art." 

Accordingly, 

'In  l^HYA,  Xicoloff  came  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  four 
years  ^s  a  pupil  of  Antonin  Mercier  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
des  Artistes  Frani^ais.  Returning  to  Bulgaria,  he  was  appointed 
jM-ofe.ssor  of  .sculpture,  and  thus  bi'came  a  colleague  of  bis  former 
teachers." 

Eight  years  this  lasted.    But  iu  the  nature  of  things,  an  artist 
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FK.^lI^"l^'E   LOVELINESS   CHAKMS    HIM    ESPECIALLV. 

Three  beautiful  heads  m  marble  by  Nicoloff,  the  pioneer  master  of  Bulgarian  sculpture.     "Softness  unites  with  strength"  in  works  that  "despite 
their  vigor  of  line' and  solidity  of  mass,  evince  the  sweetness  and  soothing  gentleness  of  his  thought." 


of  Xieoloft's  quality  could  uot  remain  hidden.  Circuinstanees 
would  be  sure  to  call  him  away  from  Sofia,  and  circumstances 
did: 

"In  1911.  he  presented  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Bulgaria 
to  the  International  Exposition  at  Rome.  It  had  been  his 
ardent  desire  from  boyhood  to  exploit  the  sources  of  Itahan 
art,  and  in  1914  he  visited  the  Eternal  Citj-,  expecting  to  remain 
there  only  a  short  time.  But  the  European  War  prevented  his 
return  to  Bulgaria,  and  during  the  period  of  enforced  residence  in 
Italy  he  devoted  himself  to  labor  and  study." 

Not  unnaturalh',  his  Roman  sojourn  deeply  affected  his  art. 
As  Le  Monde  Illustre  observes, 

"In  Nicoloff's  early  work,  he  shoMed  the  influence  of  French 
axt,  but  the  masterpieces  produced  during  his  exile  at  Rome  have 
a  classic  quahty  that  seem  to  reflect  his  admiration  for  antique 
beauty  as  revealed  in  the  museums,  tho  a  degree  of  modern 
realism  is  also  discernible  along  Avith  the  classicism.  One  finds 
in  Nicoloff  a  harmonious  blending  of  primitive  naivete  and  of  a 
style  at  once  more  human  and  more  sph-ited.  His  work  never 
fails  to  exjiress  the  spontaneity  of  its  inspiration.  His  busts, 
especially,  despite  their  vigor  of  line  and  soUditj'  of  mass,  e\ance 
the  sweetness  and  soothing  gentleness  of  his  thought.  His 
philosophy  seems  to  be  an  outcome  of  his  very  personal  Wew  of 
nature  and  to  recall  the  Bulgarian  mountains  where  shepherds 
lead  a  life  of  idyllic  simplicity'.  Everywhere  j'ou  recognize  his 
loA'e  of  nature. 

"The  art  of  Andre  Nicoloff  springs  direct  from  nature  itself. 
Poetry  envelops  his  keen  sensibility  and  a  technique  far  removed 
from  the  weird  ways  of  certain  modern  schools.  Despising  fame 
and  tinwalling  to  make  concessions  to  popular  taste,  he  has 
nevertheless  avoided  fettering  his  genius  vs-ith  the  strict  rules  of 
abstract  tradition.  Andre  Nicoloff  is  first  of  all  a.  "vorshiper  of 
foi'm. 

"Feminine  loveliness  charms  him  especially,  and  he  is  forever 
striding  to  interpret  its  infinite  delicacy — not  an  easy  thing  to 
do  when  he  is  equally  determined  to  give  his  work  the  sober 
excellence  he  prizes.  Softness  unites  with  strength,  and  the 
figure  seems  almost  to  have  blossomed,  flowerlike,  from  the 
marble." 

In  Nicoloff  we  have  the  first  Bulgarian  sculptor  ever  to  win 
recognition  at  Rome,  and  Bulgaria  has  been  quick  to  appreciate 
his  success.    As  we  read : 

."King  Boris  III  summoned  Nicoloff  to  his  court  and  ordered 
a  portrait  bust.  Stambolisky,  the  prime  minister,  did  the  same. 
Boris  III  honored  him  with  his  friendship,  thus  paying  homage 
to  this  pioneer  master  of  Bulgarian  sculpture,  from  Avhom  we 
may  expect  work  which,  to  the  great  joy  of  true  artists,  ^\-ill  still 
further  increase  his  fame." 


A  SCHOOLMA'AM  SPEAKS  HER  MIND 

THE  SPY  SYSTEM— or,  in  gentler  terms,  the  "espion- 
age" known  as  "inspection" — has  become  a  preventive 
of  good  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  we  are  told,  for 
"an  intelligent  sj-stem  is  a  contradiction  in  terms."  Absurdly 
imintelligent,  declares  Caroline  E.  Macgill  in  the  North  American 
Reriew  is  this  particular  system,  for,  as  she  contends, 

"No  one  can  do  good  work  under  a  perpetual  espionage.  It  is 
the  raisoH  d'etre  of  inspectors  to  find  fault  and  to  alter,  in  order 
to  justify  their  salaries.  That  is  only  human  nature,  but  it  is 
death  to  constructive  teaeliing.  A  really  able  teacher  will  do 
one  of  two  things,  get  out  of  teaching  permanently,  or  leave  for 
some  place  where  she  can  breathe.  And  worst  of  all  is  the  oft- 
seen  plan  whereby  inspection  and  superintendency  are  committed 
to  raw  youths  just  out  of  college,  or  ponderous  'educators'  who 
never  taught  a  class  in  their  lives,  and  could  not  to  save  their 
souls.  No  wonder  the  teaching  profession  does  not  hold  long 
those  who  enter  it.  I  remember  an  illuminating  experience  in 
my  own  early  days  of  public-school  employment.  There  was 
a  handsome  j'oung  specimen  of  the  masculine  persuasion  arriving 
at  the  same  time  as  myself.  I  had  little  faith  in  men  teachers, 
remembering  the  conditions  in  my  school  days,  when  we  ran 
over  the  men  teachers  pretty  much  at  Avill.  I  found  this  person 
was  to  have  a  room  next  to  my  own,  which  increased  my  dismay. 
As  the  year  wore  on,  and  I  found  it  often  necessary  to  keep  order 
not  only  in  my  room,  but  in  his.  I  Uked  his  neighborhood  still  less. 
He  had  an  aggravating  trick  of  departing  for  the  hbrary  when 
matters  got  too  warm,  knowing  that  in  self-defense  some  one 
would  come  in  and  reduce  his  hoodlums  to  subjection.  Needless 
to  say,  he  was  not  reengaged  at  the  end  of  the  j'ear;  but  he 
promptly  got  a  place  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  town  not 
very  far  away.  Picture  the  humiliation  of  soul  at  being  obUged 
to  take  directions  from  such  a  creatiu'e!" 

Continuing,  she  declares  that  "the  most  autocratically  ruled 
institution  is  the  so-called  democratic  public  school,"  for — 

"The  whole  motivation  is  fear,  ineAntable  in  a  system,  indeed. 
The  fear  motif  has  many  ramifications.  Offered  a  well-equipped 
and  a  mediocre  teacher,  the  superintendent  will,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  hu-e  the  mediocre,  lest  the  abler  woman  'have  ideas,' 
and  be  difficult  to  handle.  I  sat  in  an  agency  office,  a  while  ago, 
and  Ustened  to  thie  comments  of  superintendents  consulting 
with  the  head  about  prospective  teachers.  Not  once  did  I  hear 
teaching  ability  mentioned. 

"In  the  same  office,  some  years  before,  I  was  offer  1  a  place 
to  teach  Spanish,  not  because  I  know  the  langtiage,  for  i  'o  not, 
but  because  thej-  needed  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  Spanish 
happened  to  be  the  vacant  subject.  Altho  I  protested  I  could 
not  teach  a  language  I  had  never  studied,  they  offered  additional 
salary  as  an  inducement  to  take  the  post!  On  the  whole,  the 
public  gets  about  as  good  schools  as  it  demands." 
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OUR  "COLOSSAL  HODGEPODGE"  OF  MARRL4GE  LAWS 


FORTY-EIGHT  VARIETIES  of  marriage  and  divorce! 
What  a  scandal  it  is,  sociologists  reiterate,  that  a  person 
legally  married  in  one  State  may  be  a  bigamist  in  another, 
that  a  child  legally  recognized  in  one  State  may  be  an  outcast 
in  the  next,  each  State,  in  this  respect,  being  a  law  unto  itself. 
Worse,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  in  many  States  child  marriage 
is  permitted,  while  in  others  there  is  no  restriction  against  the 
marriage  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  that  in  practically  aU  there 
are  few  safeguards  for  society's  most  important  institution.  No 
wonder,  we  are  told  again,  that  the  divorce  courts  are  full  and 
becoming  more  crowded,  and  that  uniform  solution  of  this 
vexing  problem  is  being  more  urgently'  demanded. 

So,  while  the  Catholic  Church  opposes  divorce  altogether,  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  its  recent  triennial  convention  "tight- 
ened up  on  divorce  and  remarriage"  by  prohibiting  its  com- 
municants from  marrying  any  one  sa\e  the  innocent  party  to  a 
divorce  granted  on  statutory-  grounds,  several  leading  women's 
organizations  are  agitating  for  a  uniform  national  law  which  A\'ill 
wipe  out  the  present  legal  anomalies  and  reduce  divorce  by 
regulating  marriage.  At  its  biennial  convention  last  June  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  America  passed  a  reso- 
lution indorsing  the  movement  for  a  "national  uniform  mar- 
riage and  di^-orce  law  which  shall  prevent  hasty  and  ill-considered 
marriages,  preclude  interstate  confusion,  and  insure  a  proper 
justice  to  all  members  of  the  famil3-  when  divorce  becomes  neces- 
sarj."  Similar  steps  have  been  taken  bj^  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Professional  and  Business  Women  and  by  the  League 
of  Wotnen  Voters.  In  pointing  to  the  extreme  necessity  of 
such  a  program  and  announcing  The  Pictorial  Review's  active 
support  of  it,  GeneWeve  Parkhurst  writes  in  that  magazine 
that  "it  is  a  miracle  that  divorce,  which  now  tallies  the 
astounding  count  of  one  in  about  every  nine  marriages,  is  not 
the  complete  e\'entualit3^  of  all  American  domesticity."  Ponder 
these  facts  she  gives  us: 

"Seventeen  States  fix  no  marriageable  age — that  is,  the  age 
when  young  people  are  considered  mature  enough  tomarrj-with 
the  consent  of  their  parents.  In  nine  of  these — Florida,  Maine, 
]Mar\land,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Pennsyhania,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont — the  common-law  ages  of 
twelve  for  girls  and  fourteen  for  bojs  ha\'e  been  formally  recog- 
nized. In  Kentucky  and  Louisiana  the  marriageable  ages  fixt 
by  law  are  twehe  for  girls  and  fourteen  for  boys;  in  Kansas  they 
are  twelve  and  fifteen  respectively;  in  New  Hampshire  thirteen 
and  fourteen;  in  Soutli  Carolina  fourteen  and  eighteen;  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  Iowa,  Utah,  and  Te.>cas 
they  are  fourteen  and  sixteen. 

"While  the  majority  of  States  place  the  legal  age  where  j'oung 
peoi)le  ma\'  marry  without  parental  consent  at  eighteen  or 
twenty-one  for  girls  and  twenty-one  for  boys,  New  Hampshire, 
Tennessee,  and  Maryland  permit  the  marriage  of  girls  of  sixteen 
or  over  without  consent  of  the  parents.  Tennessee  permits  a 
boy  of  sixteen  to  marry  without  parental  consent,  while  Idabo, 
North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  and  South  Carolina  permit 
males  of  eighteen  to  marry  ^\^thout  it. 

"Altho  the  majority  of  the  States  prohibit  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate  to  a  minor  below  the  specified  age  for  marriage  with- 
out consent  of  the  parents,  yet  twenty  States  prescribe  no  penalty 
for  the  official  who  issues  the  certiticate  without  the  required 
consent.  And  in  only  one  State,  Connecticut,  where  a  selectman 
must  authorize  such  a  marriage,  is  anything  more  than  an 
affidavit  from  the  parent  or  guardian  necessary  to  legalize  the 
union  of  minors." 

As  for  licenses — all  States  have  provisions,  "but  most  of  them 
are  pretty  feeble."  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  are  the  only 
States,  we  are  told,  which  declare  that  no  marriage  is  valid 


unless  a  license  has  been  issued  according  to  law.  In  nineteen 
States  there  is  no  law  restraining  the  feeble-minded  from  marry- 
ing. Four  States  only  disqualify  paupers.  Three  States  put 
the  ban  on  drunkards.  Only  fifteen  States  definitel5-  forbid 
marriage  between  divergent  races.  According  to  a  recent  analy- 
sis of  marital  conditions  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
through  the  Bureau  of  Census,  says  the  A\Titer,  there  are  1,600 
married  males  of  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  L'nited  States. 

"Of  these  82  were  divorced  the  same  jear.  Of  3,222  boys  of 
16  who  married,  144  were  divorced.  At  17  the  number  of  mar- 
riages increased  to  7,699,  at  18  to  24,944;  at  19  to  58,909,  the 
divorce  toll  being  respectively,  266,  770,  and  1,327. 

"The  figures  on  the  female  population  are  even  more  startling, 
12,384  girls  of  15  married.  At  16  the  number  reached  41,626. 
and  at  17,  90,930.  The  divorce  figures  are  for  the  corresponding 
ages  499,  1,268,  2,792." 

A  great  malignity  lies  not  alone  in  the  deviations,  we  are  told, 
but  in  the  perversity  of  those  State  courts  which  refuse  to  recog- 
nize, or,  if  recognizing,  set  aside  the  laws  of  other  States  and 
their  court  decisions,  so  that  what  is  legal  in  one  State  may  be 
illegal  in  another.  The  grounds  for  divorce  and  their  number 
are  equally  variant  among  the  State  communities.  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  are  told,  permits  divorce  on  fourteen  grounds,  among 
which  are  desertion,  three  years;  habitual  drunkenness,  three 
years;  failure  to  pro\'ide,  three  years;  and  if  the  wife  goes  out 
of  the  State  for  ten  years.  Kentuckj'  has  eleven  grounds  for 
divorce,  including  joining  a  religious  sect  disavo"v\Tng  marriage, 
and  an  ungovernable  temper.  Cormecticut  has  nine  grounds; 
North  Carolina,  two;  New  York,  one;  and  South  Carolina, 
none.  The  rest  of  the  States  move  up  and  down  the  scale 
between  the  extremes.  The  result,  considering  the  country  at 
large,  is  a  "colossal  hodgepodge";  laws  are  ineffective,  moral 
laxity  is  encouraged,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  TVTiter: 

"More  and  more  the  family  is  disintegrating,  if  not  into  the 
divorce  courts,  into  the  criminal  and  juvenile  courts  or  into 
public  institutions.  Loyalty  and  faithfulness  between  husbands 
and  wives  are  becoming  negative  qualities.  Domestic  happiness 
is  diminishing  toward  a  minus  quantitj*.  And  the  oncoming 
generations  are  drifting  in  hazardous  courses  because  of  the 
laxity  of  their  home  life. 

"  Is  this  not  an  arraignment  of  our  entire  marriage  and  divorce 
system?  Does  it  not  show  that,  unless  some  drastic  re\-ision  is 
made,  the  fabric  of  our  national  family  life  must  ine%"itably  fall 
apart?  There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  these  questions — the 
affirmative. 

"But  talking  about  it  can  do  little  more  good.  For  some  years, 
now,  men  and  women  of  intellectual  and  social  endeavor  have 
talked  and  exhorted  the  public  to  action,  the  lawmakers  to 
legislation.  A  few  feeble  efforts  have  been  made  to  put  through 
some  sort  of  national  law  by  which  the  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  of  the  different  States  could  be  adjusted.  But  they  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  of  commit  lee  dilatoriness  or  have  entirely 
failed  of  consideration. 

"Some  States  have  adequate  laws,  but  their  wisdom  can  bear 
onlv  partial  harvest  if  they  do  not  receive  the  recognition  of 
other  States.  For  in  a  nation  still  in  the  making,  and  where 
there  is  such  vast  territory  to  be  -settled  and  cultivated  as  there 
is  in  this  country,  population  naturally  shifts  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  if  one  State's  law  is  to  become  another  State's 
crime,  contusion  must  be  the  eventuality,  and  is.  .  .  . 

"Looking  all  these  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  the  only  safe  and 
sane  solution  to  the  jumble,  therefore,  is  a  uniform  marriage  and 
divorce  law  and  one  that  will  do  justice  to  every  citizen,  rich 
or  poor,  male  or  female,  young  or  old,  and.  above  all,  to  the 
children,  who  are  the  most  important  constituents  of  true  mar- 
riage and  of  paramount  concern  in  our  national  integrity." 


WHY  NOT  TRY  CHRISTIANITY? 

CHRISTIANITY   WAS  BLAMKD   for  no!   avorliiiR   tho 
war,  iiiid  it  has  since  been  hlanuvi  for  not  av(>rtinK  our 
eeonomie  ills  and  industrial  strife;   but  (jioorse  liernard 
Shaw  dissipated  this  critieisin  in  a  breath,  we  are  told,  wlicii  Ii(> 

answered  that  Christianity        

had  not  j'et  been  tried. 
So  many  appeals,  in  and 
out  of  chureh.  have  since 
been  made  that  we  seek 
through  application  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospel  to 
reach  and  destroy  the  root 
of  the  world's  troubles. 
Men  who  occupy  prom- 
inent positions  in  political 
life  and  who  have  studied 
the  affairs  of  the  world, 
not  Avith  the  eye  of  the 
recluse,  but  from  a  prac- 
tical angle  of  \ision,  are 
said  to  declare  unhesi- 
tatingly that  the  only 
cure  for  our  industrial  ills 
and  the  only  means  that 
can  bring  about  a  cessa- 
tion of  our  destructive 
economic  warfare  is  this 
one  recourse.  And  this, 
declares  the  Philadelphia 
Catholic  Standard  and 
Times,  is,  indeed,  an 
auspicious  omen.  Hu- 
manity will  not  have  suf- 
fered in  vain  if,  after  its 
sad  experiences  and  har- 
rowing afflictions,  "it 
turns  to  Him  Who  with- 
out doubt  can  heal  its 
wounds  and  restore  its 
hapiiness."  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  world  is 
ready  to  receive  and  apply 

this  remed3',  but  at  least  in  the  frank  and  public  avowal 
that  nothing  but  a  sincere  return  to  Christianity  can  save 
society  from  utter  ruin  and  stave  off  the  breakdown  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  civilization,  the  Standard  and  Times  sees  "a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  a  fair  promise  of  better  things  to  come."  Let 
no  one  think,  however,  we  are  ad\ised,  that  Christianity  possesses 
a  miigic  formula  which  will  at  once  cure  all  social  ills  and  put  a 
stop  to  all  existing  abuses.  Such  a  panacea  does  not  exist,  and 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  look  for  one.  "Economic  salva- 
tion will  only  be  effected  as  a  by-product  of,  and  in  connection 
AAith,  the  larger  moral  regeneration  of  mankind.".  The  Gospel, 
Ave  are  told,  does  not  contain  the  outline  of  a  new  s\steni  of 
industry;  it  does  not  pretend  to  teach  economics,  and  is  not 
concerned  with  the  temporary  forms  which  the  organization  of 
production  and  distribution  assumes.  Its  scope  is  miieh  wider 
and  more  inclusive.  But,  continues  this  paper,  "in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  immediate  aim  of  Christianity  is  not  to  reorganize 
the  economic  order,  its  influence  on  economic  conditions  is  both 
profound  and  far-reaching." 

"Rightly  understood,  it  is  eminently  true  that  Christianity, 
and  it  alone,  can  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our 
economic  problems,  not.  however,  by  estabhshing  a  new  indus- 
trial system,  but  bj'  producing  a  new  spirit  among  men  that  will 
permeate  the  existing  order  and  make  it  the  vehicle  of  social 
justice  and  the  expression  of  the  sublime  ideals  of  human  neigh- 
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SLAVES  OF   OLD  JAPAN. 


But  a  recent  court  decision  makes  "dust  of  tradition"  and  frees  these  Geisha 
girls  from   their   serfdom   as  professional  entertainers. 


borliness  and  ))rotherh()od.  It  does  not  give  an  economic  for- 
mula that  could  oidy  he  applied  once,  huf  it  furnishes  a  moral 
formula  that  can  he  aj)i)lied  at  all  linio  and  that,  consequently, 
is  of  permanent  value.  Herein  lies  the  infinite  sui)eriority  of 
Christianity  o\'er  excry  system  of  social  reform.  Those  who 
(liscoNcr  in   the  Icadiirig  of  Clirist   notliing  more  than  a  mo\c- 

ment  of  social  reform  fail 
to  do  it  adequate  justice; 
and  miss  its  deeper  mean- 
i  nfr. 

"It  is  pi-ecisely  becaus(! 
Christ ianit J"  aims  at  moral 
issues,  that  it  is  able  to 
form  any  economic  ar- 
rang(>ment  into  a  medium 
for  realizing  of  social 
justice  and  to  counteract 
the  inherent  defects  of 
every  industrial  order.  It 
alle\iated  the  abuses  of 
slavery;  it  softened  the 
harshness  of  feudalism;  it 
lias  the  power  to  temper 
the  injustice  incident  to 
capitalism.  It  is  an  active 
solvent  of  wrongs  under 
whateA'er  system  they  may 
occur.  Practical  Chri.s- 
tianity  would  .so  transfonn 
and  transfigure  the  existing 
wage  system  that  the 
causes  of  social  unrest  and 
discontent  would  com- 
pletely disappear.  It 
would,  moreover,  so  affect 
this  system  that  it  would 
gradually  and  impercep- 
tibly pass  into  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  form  of 
industrial  relationships. 

"These  remarkable  and 
beneficent  changes  Chris- 
tianitj'  achieves  not  by 
merely  remodehng  our 
economic  order,  but  by 
remaking  men.  It  does 
not  change  economic  re- 
lations, but  it  changes  the 
attitudes  of  men  toward 
one  another.  It  makes  the 
whole  of  human  life  over 
again,  and  in  this  recon- 
struction economic  maladjustments  vanish;  for  practical  Chris- 
tianity can  not  tolerate  injustice  of  any  kind.  Social  WTongs  do 
not  grow  out  of  a  system;  they  spring  out  of  the  hearts  of  men. 
In  regenerating  and  sanctifying  men,  Christianitj",  ineAitably, 
regenerates  and  sanctifies  the  social  and  economic  order." 


FREEING  THE  GEISHA  GIRLS— Womanhood  reaches  a  new 
dignity  in  Japan  under  a  court  decision  Avhich  ends,  perhaps 
forever,  the  slaverj'  of  the  picturesque  Geisha  girls.  "Thus," 
says  the  Public  Ledger,  "doth  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law 
make  dust  of  tradition  and  peel  the  gilt  from  Aice."  The 
decision  eft'ecting  this  radical  change  in  Japanese  custom  was 
handed  down  by  the  appellate  court  of  Osaka  in  the  case  of  an 
eighteen-year-old  girl  who  broke  her  contract  with  her  master 
in  order  to  marry  the  young  man  Avilh  Avhom  she  had  fallen  in 
loA'e.  The  master  first  threatened  the  girl,  ind  then  brought 
suit  against  her  parents  for  the  sum  he  had  expended  on  her  train- 
ing. The  girl  contested,  and  the  Aerdict  in  the  district  court 
AA-as  returned  in  her  faA'or  on  the  grounds  that  under  modem 
law  such  a  contract  as  the  Geisha  contract  saAors  of  slaA'ery, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  enforceable.  Appeal  to  the  appellate 
court  restilted  in  the  loAver  court  being  upheld,  and  thus 
"tradition  AAas  shattered." 
The  Geisha  sjstem,  we  are  told,  is  as  old  as  the  historj-  of 
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Japan.  It  permits  parents  of  girls  whom  they  feel  unable  to 
support  to  sell  them,  when  they  are  children  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  to  masters  of  Geisha  schools,  where  they  are  taught 
music,  flower  arrangement,  color  matching,  dancing  and  singing, 
to  make  themsehes  entertaining.  Hundreds  of  yen  are  said  to 
be  spent  on  this  training,  and,  under  the  contract,  the  girl  must 
pay  all  this  back  before  she  is  free  to  return  to  the  world.  She 
is  not  necs>ss:irily  immoral  or  Ancious.  but  she  is  subject  to  condi- 
tions and  regulations  which  render  her  position  precarious. 
Under  the  Osaka  court's  decision  the  Geisha  girl  may  now  go 
free,  but  it  "nail  be  a  full  century,  says  the  Brookl^Ti  Eagle, 
before  the  Oriental  idea  of  the  inferiority  of  the  girl  child  \\i\\ 
disappear  from  the  thought  of  Japan,  before  se.x  equality  will  be 
established.  "But  every  development  of  jurisprudence  that 
trends  toward  that  ultimate  end  is  deser\"ing  of  the  api)lause  of 
the  western  world." 


WHY  YOUNG   FOLKS   NEGLECT   RELIGION 

DEVOTIONAL  exercises  around  the  family  hearth  seem 
to  have  become  so  old-fashioned  that  attendance  at 
the  college  chapel,  too,  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  form 
of  tradition  that  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  may  ha^e  been 
just  this  idea  which  inspired  760 
Harvard  freshmen  to  absent  them- 
selves from  a  chapel  ser^^ce  esi>e- 
eially  arranged  for  them.  At  any 
rate,  they  "passed  up"  the  serAice, 
we  are  told,  and  only  twenty  young 
students  were  in  chapel  to  greet 
the  two  members  of  the  uniAersity 
faculty  who  conducted  the  ser- 
\ices.  The  action  of  the  students 
was  bad  enough  as  a  gesture  of  dis- 
respect to  the  two  professors;  it 
was  worse  as  an  "affront  to  reli- 
gion," and  the  Harvard  Crimson 
refers  to  the  760  absentees  as 
"unenlightened"  youngsters.  li  is 
apparent,  agrees  the  ^Manchester 
Union,    that    they   have  much  to 

learn.  But  the  Union  reserves  its  harsher  criticism  for  the 
method  of  the  boys'  upbringing,  declaring  that  we  "can 
not  rationally  condemn  the  young  college  boys  when  the 
real  religious  problem  of  to-day  is  to  awaken  interest  in  non- 
mundane  things  among  those  who  are  older."  Never,  we  are 
solemnly  told,  was  "deeper  apathy  toward  religion  displayed 
in  any  generation  than  among  the  generation  from  whence 
those   freshmen   have   sprung."     So,  Ave  are  asked, 

"If  intelligent  and  well-trained  people  of  middle  age  "nnll  not 
attend  their  home  cliurch,  how  can  thej'  really  e.xpect  their  ofT- 
spring  to  go  voluntarily  to  a  college  chapel  serA'ice  even  if  it  is 
arranged  in  their  honor?  It  is  well  enough  to  .say  that  one  is 
religious  and  takes  a.  proper  interest  in  the  things  that  pertain  to 
reUgion  even  if  he  does  not  attend  diAnne  serAice.  But  the  test 
of  true  reUgion,  as  it  is  the  test  of  cAery  other  worth-while  thing 
in  life,  is  Avhether  or  not  the  indiAndual  feels  sufficient  urge  to 
take  a  personal  part  in  the  institution  Avhich  stands  as  the  pubUc 
expression  of  his  faith.   .  .  . 

"The  e\idence  incUnes  one  to  the  belief  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  ])r<'S(nt  generation  of  fathers  and  mothers  haAe  lost  con- 
tact with  Christianity  as  the  Nazarene  preached  and  practised  it. 
And  they  certainly  haA'e  no  right,  therefore,  to  criticize  their 
sons  and  daughters  Avho  happen  to  be  in  college." 

The  blame  spreads  from  parents  to  church  and  school.  In 
a  criticism  of  State  universities  for  their  failure  to  teach  the 
principles  of  religion,  Pn-sident  Thomp.son.  of  the  Ohio  State 
I'liiversity,  said  recently  that  a  boy  might  become  a  bachelor 


REVELATION 

By  Thomas  Curtis  Clark 

SAY  not  that  death  is  king,  that  night  is  lord 
That  loA-eliness  is  passing,  beauty  dies; 
Nor  tell  me  hope's  a  Aain,  deceptiAc  dream 
Fate  lends  to  Ufe,  a  pleasing,  luring  gleam 
To  hght  awhile  the  earth's  despondent  skies, 
TiU  death  brings  SA^-ift  and  sure  its  dread  reward 
Say  not  that  youth  deceives,  but  age  is  true. 
That  roses  quickly  pass,  while  cypress  bides, 
That  happiness  is  foolish,  grief  is  Avise, 
That  stubborn  dust  shall  choke  our  human  cries 
Death  tells  new  worlds,  and  life  immortal  hides 
Beyond  the  A-eil,  which  shall  all  A\Tongs  undo. 
This  was  the  tale  God  breathed  to  me  at  daA^Ti 
\Mien  flooding  sunrise  told  that  night  was  gone. 
— The  Christian  Century  (Chicago). 


or  master  in  almost  any  one  of  the  best  State  institutions,  and 
yet  "be  as  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  the  moral  and  spiritual  truth 
which  it  represents  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
their  nature  and  value  to  society  as  if  he  had  been  educated  in 
a  non-Christian  country."  Eacu  denominational  schools  may  be 
"short-changing"  the  churches,  suggests  Professor  Ralph  L. 
PoAver  of  the  UniA-ersity  of  Southern  California,  for  it  is  notice- 
able, he  ASTites  in  the  New  York  Herald,  that  in  most  of  these 
institutions  the  departments  and  schools  of  religion  "are  the 
weakest  points  of  the  entire  organization."  The  Church  is 
chai^eable  Avith  neglect  because  it  depends  too  much  on  the 
denominational  school  adequately  to  care  for  and  direct  the 
students'  religious  life.     As  a  result,  A\-rites  Professor  Power: 

"Unless  the  student  is  particularly  interested  in  religious 
courses  it  is  possible,  and  highly  probable,  that  he  Avill  spend  his 
entire  four  years  in  coUege  as  an  undergraduate,  and  e»en  three 
additional  years  in  a  graduate  professional  school  or  college, 
AA"ithout  haAing  been  touched  by  any  reUgious  organization. 

"His  spiritual  and  reUgious  growth  and  dcAelopment  haAe 
stood  stiU  while  his  intellectual  and  physical  dcAelopment  haA« 
reached  their  highest  powers.  His  preuniAersity  ]>hilosophy 
of  life  and  religion  is  no  longer  adequate.  He  goes  from  great 
uuiA-ersity    halls   into    actiAe    commercial    hfe    and   leadership 

useless  and  uninterested  in  the 
church  or  in  reUgious  problems  and 
programs." 


LESS  TOM-TO]MS  FOR 
THE  CHURCH 


B 


ETTER:MENTS  intended 
merely  to  promote  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  Church 
ha\-e  been  much  OA'erworked,  thinks 
tlie  Baltimore  Sun,  which  belie\-es 
that  less  beating  of  the  drum  and 
more  unadulterated  religion  is  really 
Avhat  the  Chiirch  needs.  The  Sun 
notes  that  denominational  leaders 
of  late  haAe  attached  considerable 
importance  to  better  churches, 
better  music  for  church  serv-ices, 
better  methods  in  the  Sunday- 
schools,  better  financial  plans,  and  so  on,  through  a  Avhole  Ust  de- 
signed to  bring  people  to  the  fold.  But  to  the  layman,  who.  after 
aU,  Ave  are  told,  is  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Church,  there  is  "a 
suggestion  in  much  of  this  of  a  departure  from  the  simple  objec- 
tiAe  of  the  Church  and  a  substitution  of  eA^e-appealing  and  ear- 
appeaUng  entertainment."  Few  men  A\-iU  doubt  that  the  Church 
has  a  Aery  definite  mission  to  perform,  but  that  mission  "is 
generally  belicAed  to  be  the  drilling  of  the  young  mind  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  moralitj-  and  ministering 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  mature  communicants."  In  arguing  the 
point  the  Sun  says: 

"It  is  significant  that  l>efore  the  adA'ent  of  trombones  and  sen- 
sational antics  in  the  pulpit  men  Avere  more  conspicuous  in  the 
congregations  than  they  are  to-day.  Perhaps  those  who  asked 
for  bread  haAe  been  giA'en  a  stone.  The  simplicities  of  religion 
haAe  been  beclouded  by  eccentricities  Avhich  attract  the  curious 
for  a  time  but  haAe  no  sustained  influence.  Children  may  be 
attracted  to  the  Sunday-schools  by  Avhat  might  be  called  re- 
ligious AaudeA-ille,  but  they  wv&ry  all  too  soon  and  drift  away 
IK>orly  schooled  in  the  elements  of  their  belief  apd  haA-ing  little 
conception  of  their  relationship  to  God. 

"Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  then,  that  while  the  denominational 
leaders  haA'e  betterments  in  mind  they  Avill  cAohe.  if  not  a  better 
religion,  at  least  a  better  presentation  of  its  fundamentals? 
Why  has  there  not  been  cAohed  any  more  eflfectiAe  method  of 
making  men  l)etter  than  by  precept  and  example  and  the  de- 
liA'erance  of  what  used  to  be  called  a  'gospel  message'?  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  unadulterated  religion  Avill  accom- 
plish more  for  the  Avorld  than  louder  beating  of  tom-toms." 
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Valspar  Tests  Convert  the  Skeptics  in  India! 


T  X  JHEN  Valspar  was  introduced  into  India,  frank 
'  '  skepticism  greeted  the  statement  that  nothing 
would  turn  Valspar  Varnish  white — that  it  would 
withstand,  in  hot,  humid  India,  all  the  well-known 
Valspar  tests. 

Our  agents  at  Calcutta,  MacFarlane  and  Com- 
pany, put  these  doubts  to  rest.  In  their  booth  at 
the  Calcutta  Motor  Show  a  large  teakwood  dining 
table  was  exhibited  which  they  had  finished  with 
Valspar  Varnish. 

Every  day  during  the  show,  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  until  eleven  at  night,  four  pieces  of  ice 
lay  melting  on  the  table.  Close  by  was  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water.  Visitors  were  privileged  themselves 
to  pour  the  boiling  water  on  the  Valsparred  table 
top.  After  scores  of  these  tests  the  Valspar  was 
absolutely  unharmed, 

Mr.  MacFarlane  writes:  "If  one  person  has  stated 
that  he  read  the  advertisement  but  did  not  believe 
it,   at  least  a  thousand   have  said  so  in  four  days. 


But  when  the  show  closed  the  skeptics  of  Calcutta 
were  converted."  They  had  found  that  Valspar 
Varnish  was  actually  lOCP/o  waterproof. 

Valspar  Enamels  score  a  similar  triumph  in  the 
Indian  climate.  The  monsoon,  that  two  months 
period  of  steaming  rains  which  is  so  destructive  to 
other  finishes,  leaves  Valspar  Enamels  as  completely 
unharmed  as  it  does  clear  Valspar  Varnish.  As  a 
consequence  Valspar  Enamel  is  the  standard  finish 
for  automobiles  in  India — in  fact  at  the  Calcutta 
Motor  Show  96%  of  the  automobiles  shown  were 
finished  with  Valspar  Enamel- 

Everyone  should  become  familiar  with  Valspar  in 
its  three  forms:  Valspar  Varnish,  the  one  waterproof 
and  accident-proof  varnish;  Valspar  Varnish-Stains, 
which  stain  and  varnish  with  one  stroke  of  the 
brush  yet  cost  no  more  than  Valspar  Varnish;  and 
Valspar  Enamels,  which  afford  an  unsurpassable 
finish  for  automobiles,  as  well  as  for  other  kinds  of 
woodwork  and  metal  work. 


VALENTINE    &    COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High    Grade   Garnishes  in  the   World — Established  l8j2 

New  York      Chicago      Boston      Toronto      London      Paris      Amsterdam 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE'S 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


This  Coupon  is  worth.  20  to  60  cents 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


I  enclose  dealer's  name  and  stamps — isc 
apiece  for  each  35c  sample  can  checked 
at  right.  (Only  one  sample  of  each  prod- 
uct supplied  at  this  special  price.  Print 
full  mail  address  plainly.) 


The  famous  Valsfiar 
boiling  water  test 


Dealer's  Name.  . 
Dealer's  Address . 

Your  Name 


Valspar   ,    .    .    .  D 
Valspar  Enamel  D 

State  Color 

Valspar  Stain    .  D 
State  Color 


Your  Address City . 
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Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


FROM  Bombay  conies  a  quaint  little  | 
volume  (price  two  I'upees)  called  "Lays  I 
of  Goa  and  L\Tics  of  a  Goan."  Goa  being 
a  Portuguese  city  on  the  ^falabar  Coast, 
and  the  Goan  being  a  poet  who  %\Tites  in 
Enghsh — perhaps  with  some  slight  dif- 
ficulty.    We  select: 

MY  VILLAGE 

By  Joseph  Furtado 

A  little  lull  with  biilbiils  gay 
From  cashew-trees  warbling  all  day; 
A  gentle  stream,  a  paddy  field 
Twice  a  year  all  like  a  garden  tilled; 
And  little  huts,  in  groves  of  palm, 
"With  peasant  folk  content  and  calm: 
And  once  these  tilings  were  all  to  me, — 
Alas,  Ihey  ne'er  again  can  be! 

Over  against  this  poem  of  IMr,  Furtado's 
it  is  interesting  to  place  a  development  of 
the  same  theme  as  it  appeals  to  an  Ameri- 
can. In  Harper's,  we  find  the  admirable 
lines — 

PORTALS  OF  THE  DAWN 

By  Robert  Havex  Schavffler 

Earth  yields  to  man  no  more  delicious  joy 

Than  for  a  vi\id  moment  to  recapture 
The  magic  world  he  dwelt  in  as  a  boy; 

To  know  the  tang  of  grapes  again — the  rapture 
C)f  forest  brooks,  the  scent  of  whittled  ash. 

The  glamoiu'  of  the  pu-ate  beacon's  glow. 
And  spirit  casements  opening  for  a  flash 

On  sunrise  heavens  of  the  long  ago. 

Earth  yields  to  man  no  more  insidious  pain 

Than  when  liis  dulling  senses  yearn  to  be 
Tasting  the  old  sweet  sting  of  love  again. 
The  old  sharp  kelpy  fragrance  of  the  sea: 
Only  to  find  how  far  his  feet  have  gone 
Forth  from  the  dewy  portals  of  the  dawn. 

Despite  its  length,  we  reproduce  a  re- 
markable poem  from  The  Liberator — 

THE  BATTLE-FIELD 

Bt  Max  E.\st.max 

You  never  saw  the  Summer  dance  and  sing 

And  wreathe  her  steps  with  laughter,   toss  her 

larks. 
And  strew  her  crimson  poppies,  and  make  rise 
.Across  the  meadows  in  her  train  a  crj- 
Of  happy  colors — O  you  never  knew 
How  birds  can  make  a  business  of  then*  singing. 
How  the  golden  music  can  rain  down 
From  sunny  heaven  like  a  hail-storm  all 
Day  long — you  never  saw  the  naked  life 
Of  Summer,  till  you  saw  her  in  her  wrath 
And  gladness,  young-eyed,  goldcn-iriscd,  loud 
And  wild  and  lovely-drunken,  running,  prancing. 
Clambering  across  these  fields  of  death. 

Old  i)its  and  craters  where  the  solid  earth 
Hocked  up  and  smoked  like  water,  are  the  beds 
f)f  blowing  lilies;  huge  dull-yellowing  piles 
Of  .sHel,  the  dead-ends  of  the  work  of  death, 
.\re  choirs  for  thrushes  and  ga>  trelli.ses 
For  ro.se  and  morning-glory;  and  you  see 
The  iis.sue  petals  trailing  down  the  holes 
Men  huddled  in  to  die  like  driven  rats, 

■S'ou  see  black  crazy  strings  of  barbed-wire  fences 
1. egging  down  the  hillside  like  old  nun 
.\muck,  trii)i)cd  up  and  clambered  on  and  loved 
l><>wn  into  earth  by  mountains  of  wild-grape 
.And  ivy.     And  you  see  old  ob.scene  tanks, 
fJigantic  bugs  without  antenna:',  bugs 
Named   Lottie,   and   named   Liesel,   cracked   and 
blasted. 

AVhole  cities  were  sowed  in  this  e;irlh  like  >fn\. 
The  wealth  and  eagerness  of  all  mankind 


■Was  here,  like  mountain  thunder,  coiu'sing  through 
These  ghostly  paths,  that  hie  so  privately 
Beneath  the  glossy  crowds  of  bee-loved  clover. 
They  were  here  for  miu-der,  death-determined. 
But  the  shepherd  trails  his  willing  sheep 
To  crop  that  clover;  and  the  cUcking  hoe 
And  sUding  shovel  talk  as  surely  forth 
.As  crickets  when  a  summer  storm  is  past. 

These  ATllages,  close-nesting  Uke  the  hives 

Of  bees,  were  crushed  to  blood  and  powder  b>- 

The  speeding  hoof  of  war.     Their  temples  fallen 

And  their  homes  a  pit  for  gravel,  they. 

The  many  neighbors,  are  a  lonely  few 

Lost  pioneers.     But  they  have  pitched  their  tents 

And  lacked  their  paper  shanties  in  the  desert. 

And  the  hens  are  clucking,  and  the  beans 

Are  blossoming  with  white  and  brick-red  blossoms. 

And  the  %-ine,  the  purple  clematis, 

Is  royal  at  the  door.     On  holidays 

They  lay  their  tools  down,  and  with  sunny  wine 

From  the  old  cellar-pits,  and  kindling  mirth 

From  depths  incredlbie,  they  eat  then-  bread 

In  laughter,  they  fling  jokes  at  the  old  war. 

And  pom-  soup  in  the  bugle,  and  sing  loud. 

And  pound  the  di-um,  and  call  out  all  the  guis. 

And   march,   and   dance,   and   fill   the   darkened 

streets 
With  love  and  music  till  the  moon  gees  out. 

In  all  death's  garden  but  one  plot  is  dead. 
One  cckl-bleak  acre  swept-up  for  ciu-  tears. 
The  tm-f.  the  pebbles,  regular  and  still — 
The  tired  white  little  soldiers  marking  time! 
But  they  are  feeble,  and  their  watch  is  brief. 
To-day  remembering  a  name,  to-morrow 
They  will  mourn  the  death  of  memory; 
Another  morrow  they  are  gone;  times  wind 
Has  blown  the  sweet-briar  roses  over  them. 

Earth  does  not  mind  the  madness  of  her  children — 

She  has  room.     From  one  gaunt  womb  she  could 

Pour  back  those  cities,  and  fill  all  these  fields 

■With  men  and  women  aclung  at  their  toil. 

And  droll-faced  childi-en  trudging  with  a  pail 

To  greet  them.     This  raw  miracle  of  life 

Is  ruthless,  reckless,  sure.     Plunge  in  your  hands 

To  fashion  it;  be  ruthless,  reckless,  sm-e. 

Fear  is  the  only  danger.     And  the  death 

Of  dreams  dreamed  weakly  is  the  only  death 

Of  man — the   prayers  sighed  outward  from  the 

earth. 
The  songs  that  feed  the  poet  with  bis  wish. 
Beatitudes  tramped  under  armies,  thoughts 
Too  mother-tender  or  too  childly  wise 
To  stand  out  in  the  weather  of  the  world, 
-And  deeds  untimely  khid,  and  deed-like  words 
Of  Love's  apostles,  who  would  pilgrim  down 
The  black  volcanic  valley  of  all  time 
■With  hymns  and  waving  palms,  their  sweet  wliite 

banners 
Lost  and  perishing,  like  breath  of  bre>oks, 
Like  strings  of  tliiu   mist   when   the   mountains 

burn. 
In  them  man's  spirit  in  its  power  dies. 
The  rest  is  nature's  hfe — and  she  will  live. 
And  laugh  on  dancuig  to  the  doomless  future. 
Slave  to  no  thought  softer  than  her  own. 

l.v  The  Lyric,  a  magazine  published  by 
the  Poets'  Club  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  we  find 
a  beautiful  expression  of  sentiment — 

THE  UISWILLING  GYPSY 

Bv  JosEPHi.vE  Johnson 

The  wide  green  earth  is  mine  in  wliieh  to  wander; 
Each  i)ath  that  beckons  I  may  follow  free, 
.Sea  to  grey  sea. 

But  O,  that  one  walled  garden,  small  and  sheltered, 
Belonged  to  me! 

High  on  the  mountain  top  I  watch  the  sunset. 
Its  splendid  fires  flare  upward  and  burn  low, 
Ah.  once  to  know 

Down  in  the  twilight  lowlands  dim  and  tender. 
My  own  hearth-glow! 


Night  falls.     A  thousand  stars  look  down  upon  me. 
But  though  from  inland  plain  to  ocean's  foam 
My  steps  may  roam. 

One  clear  fixed  star  forever  is  denied  me.   .   .   . 
The  light  of  home! 

Ix  the  London  Graphic,  a  genial  humor 
and  a  very  genuine  tenderness  make  up 
for  the  all  too  obvious  imperfections  of 
a  sonnet  called 

THE  CIRCUS  CLOWN 
By  John-  Ferguson 

AVith  whitened  scalp  and  nose  bedaubed  with  red. 

He  bounds  into  the  ring  and  cracks  his  wheeze; 

Bursting  with  wit,  he  mounts  a  high  trapeze. 
Then  falls  into  the  net  disphited: 
He  mimics  pyramidal  feats,  and  dread 

Contortions  of  some  "Modern  Hercules,  ' 

■While  at  his  sluns  they  throw  a  wexjtlen  cheese. 
Or  a  soft  ttu-nip  hits  him  on  the  head. 

AVhen  tenting  days  are  done,  and  nevermore 
He  smells  the  sawdust,  sees  the  laughing  eyes, 

I  somehow  think  that  on  a  daisied  floor 
He'll  turn  a  somersault  in  Paradise 
To  give  some  angel-child  a  glad  surprise. 

"VX'ho  never  saw  a  circus  clown  before. 


Poetry,  a  magazine  of  verse  edited  by 
Harriet  ^Monroe  in  Chicago,  brings  us 
V.  H.  Friedlaender's  vivitl  memories  of  a 
London  fog  and  the  feelings  accompanj- 
ingit: 

"BUS-RIDE  IX  A  FOG 

By  V.  H.  Friedlaenuer 

Out  from  the  house  to  the  street — 

From  the  colored  and  sounding  house 

To  the  thin  grey  shape  of  the  street  as  it  steals 

Before's  one's  feet 

Like  a  mouse. 

A  wavering  lamp  competes 

■With  the  darkness;  from  vacancy  spring 

Tall  trees  by  the  pavement's  edge,  till  it  wheels 

To  the  high  street's 

Beckoning. 

The  'bus  ...  Up  a  phantom  stair, 

And  alone  on  a  spectral  seat; 

And  the  endless  purr  of  the  wheels  as  we  go 

(To  a  bell  somewhere) 

Down  the  street. 

And  the  street  is  a  tale  that  is  told: 
.And  a  wraith  in  London  town: 
Under  ochre  seas — oh,  far  below! — 
Is  her  glory,  her  gold 
Gone  down! 

From  shadows  among  the  shades. 

In  a  city  that  oi^ce  has  been, 

Here  a  niuteKi  voice  swims  half  into  ken, 

There  a  white  face  fades 

Half  seen. 

.And  still  the  drone  of  the  'bus. 

Like  a  coma,  a  swoon,  a  drug: 

'Dead,  dead — down,  down — among  all  dead  men; 

And  your  grate  with  us 

Is  dug  .  .  ." 

Out  from  the  sulijlmrous  soul. 

Out  from  the  tortured  hi'ari 

Of  the  purgatorial  city,  where  death 

Is  the  goal 

And  the  better  part. 

The  journey's  end? — to  arrive? 

How  qtieer.  how  almost  pain 

To  stretch  stiir  limbs  and  recover  breath — 

To  come  alive 

Again! 
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Cantilever  Stores 

Cut  this  out  for  referencf 
Akron — 1 1  Drpheum 

Arcade 
Albany — Hcwctfs  Silk 
Shop,  IS  N.  Pearl  St. 
Ashe\-illL — I*ollock's. 
Atlanta — (^arltoii  Shoe 

&  Clo.  Co. 
Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller 
Baltimore — 3^5  No.  Charles  St. 
Battle  Creek — Bahlman's  Bootery 
Bay  Cit> — D.  Bendall  Co. 
Berkele> — Garwood  &  Buell 
Birmingham — 219  North  lylli  St. 
Boi.sc — The  Kalk  Merc.  Co. 
Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
BridKeporl — \V.  K.  Mollan 
Brooklyn — 414  Kulton  St. 
Bultalo — ■()39  Alain  St. 
Burlington.  Vt. — Lewis  &  Blanchard 
Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
Canton.  O. — H.  M.  Morton  Co. 
Cedar  Rapids- — The  killian  Co 
Charleston — J.  F.  Condon  &  Sons 
Charlotte — 221  Piedmont  Bldg. 
Chicago— ,)o  E.  Randolph  St.  (Room  ,so2) 
Cincinnati — The  McAlpin  Co. 
Cleveland — Graner-Powers.     1274     Euclid 
Colorado  Si)rin!;s — Wulff  Shoe  Co. 
Columbia.  S.  C. — WatRon  Shoe  Co. 
Columbus.  O. — 104  E.  Broad  St.  (at  jrd) 
Dallas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 
Da\enport — R.  IM.  Neustadt  &  Sons 
Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 
Decatur — Raupp  &  Son 
Denver — 224  Foster  Bldg. 
Des  Moines — \V.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 
Detroit^ — 41  E.  Adams  Ave. 
El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Erie — Weschler  Co.,  910  State  St. 
Evanston — North  Shore  Bootery 
Fitchburg — \V.  C.  Goodwin.  342  Main  St. 
Fort  Wayne — Mathias  App's  Sons 
Fort  Worth — Washer  Bros. 
Galveston — Clark  W.  Thompson  Co. 
Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 
Harrisburg — 26  No.  3d  St. 
Hartford— 86  Pratt  St. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. — RosenthaTs 
Houston — 306  Queen  Theatre  Bld.e. 
Huntington,    W.    Va. — McMahon-Diehl 
In<linnapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Jackson.  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 
Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery 
Jersey  City — Bennetts,  411   Central  Ave. 
Johnstown,  Pa. — Zang's 
Kansas  City.  Mo. — 300  Altman  Bldg. 
Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 
Lawrence,  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 
Lexington.  Ky. — Denton.  Ross,  Todd  Co. 
Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 
Little  Rock — Poe  Shoe  Co..  302  Main  St 
Los  Angeles — 50s  New  Pantages  Bldg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 
Madison — Family  Shoe  Store 
Memphis — Odd   Fellows'    Bldg, 
Meridian — Winner.  Klein  &  Co. 
Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 
Minneapolis — 25  Eighth  St..  South 
Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 
Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 
Muncie — Miller's.  311  So.  Walnut  St. 
Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 
Newark — 897  Broad  St.  (2nd  floor) 
New  Bedford — Olympia  Shoe  Shop 
New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 
New  Castle.  Pa. — 229  E.  Washington  St 
New  Haven — 153  Court  St.  (2d  floor) 
New  Orleans — 109   Baronne  St. 

New  York — 14  W.  40th  St.  (opp.  Library) 

Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 

Oakland — -205  Henshaw  Bldg. 

Omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 

Pasadena — Morse-Heckman    Shoe    Co. 

Paterson — -10  Park  Ave.  (at  Erie  Depot) 

Peoria — Lahmann  Bldg.  (Room  203) 

Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 

Plainfield — M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 

Portland.  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland.  Ore. — 353  Alder  St. 

Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonberger 

Providence — The  Boston  Store 

Reading — ^Sig.  S.  Schweriner 

Richmond.  Va. — Seymour  Sycle 

Roanoke — L  Bachrach  Shoe  Co. 

Rochester — 148  East  .^ve. 

Rcckford — D.  J.  Stewart  &  Co. 

Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co. 

St.   Louis — 516  Arcade   Bldg. 

St.  Paul— 45  E.  5th  St. (Frederic  Hot.) 

Salt  Lake  Cit> — Walker  Bros.  Co. 

San  Diego — The  Marston  Co. 

San  Francisco — Phelan  Bldg.  (Arcade) 

San  Jose — Hoff  &  Kayser 

Santa  Barbara — Smitli's  Bootery 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Schenectady — Patton  &  Hall 

Scranton — Lewis  &  Reilly 
Seattle — Baxter  &lBaxter 
Shreveport — Phelps  Shoe  Co. 
Sioux  City — The  Pelletier  Co. 
Sioux  Falls — The  Bee  Hive 
South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 
Spokane — The  Crescent 
Springfield.  111.— A.  W.  Klaholt 
Springfield.  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 
Springfield.  O. — Ewd.  Wren  Co. 
Stockton — Dunne's  Shoe  Store 
Syracuse — 112  W.  Jefferson  St. 
Tacoma — 225  So.  nth  St.  (Fidelity  Bid^  ) 
Tampa — Glenn's.  507  Franklin  St. 
Terre  Haute — Otto  C.  Hornung 
Toledo — LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Topeka — The  Pelletier  Store 
Trenton — H.  M.  V^oorhees  &  Bro. 
Troy— 35  Third  St.  (2d  floor) 
Tulsa — Lyon's  Shoe  Store 
Utica — Room  104.  Foster  Bldg. 
W  ace — Davis-Smith  Booterie 
Washington — 13 19  F  Street 
W'aterbury — Ho%vl^nd-Hughes  Co. 
Wheeling — Geo.  R.  Taylor  Co. 
Wichita — Rorabaugh's 
Wilkes-Barre — M.  F.  Murray 
Wilkinsburg — Anderson's.  918  Wood  St- 
Wilmington.  N.  C. — Wilmington  Shoe  Co. 
Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 
■yakima — Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
Voungstown — B.  McManus  Co. 

Vonkers — 22  Main  St. 
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'^hy  ^exible  (3ntilever,51^oes 
G^ske  yov  ^eel  ^younger 


The  easy  flexibility  an(d  unconscious  grace  that 
make  youth  so  charming  are  not  altogether  a 
question  of  age.  The  older  woman  may  have 
them  too. 

Cantilever  Shoes  in(duce  the  spontaneity  of 
thought  an(d  action  that  comes  from  mental  ancd 
bodily  poise,  from  glowing  health  and 
from  feet  that  are  strong,  supple  and  that 
do  not  easily  fatigue — feet  that  have  the 
spring  of  youth  in  them.  This  is  why  so 
many  women  have  said  that  they  feel 
younger  by  wearing  Cantilevers. 

Uncomfortable  feet  are  a  drag  on  the 
spirits.  The  feeling  of  aliveness  that  tin' 
gles  to  your  fingertips  and  makes  you 
tackle  the  problems  of  life  with  enthu' 
siasm  cannot  be  yours  if  your  feet  are 
uncomfortable. 

In  comfortable  Cantilevers  you  forget 
your  feet.  The  snug-fitting,  flexible  arch  gives 
the  foot  support  and  allows  the  muscles  to  exer- 
cise  and  strengthen  so  that  they  can  hold  the 
arched  bones  of  the  foot  in  place.  The  natural 
lines  of  Cantilevers  give  the  whole  foot  a  feeling 
of  unrestrained  freedom  that  will  reflect  itself  in 
every  move  you  make.  You  will  soon  understand 
why  ordinary  shoes  with  their  rigid  arches  and 
unnatural  lines  cause  many  a  woman  to  feel  older 
than  she  should. 

Everywhere  you  go,  you  ■will  find  that  w^ell 
dressed  women  are  wearing  Cantilever  Shoes. 
They  like  the  modish  rounded  toe  and  the 
medium  or  low  walking  heel  that  have 
always  characterized  these  shoes,  but  above 
all  they  enjoy  the  feeling  of  youthful  energy 
and  increased  endurance  that  these  shoes 
have  supplied. 


Men,  too,  are  wearing  Cantilevers,  and  the 
demand   for   the   men's   last   is  constantl'y  in- 
creasing.    Every  pair  is  trade-marked  to  insure 
your   getting   the   genuine   Cantilever.      They 
are  sold  by  only  one  store  in  each  town  except 
in  New   York    City.     If  you    cannot   find    the 
Cantilever  dealer  who  is  near  you  in  the  list  at  the 
left,  write   the   manufacturers,  Morse  and  Burt  Com- 
pany, 2  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  his  address 
and  an  interesting  booklet  on  feet  and  shoes. 

rantilever 
^Shoe 


Endorsed   by  Women's    Colleges,  Women's  Clubs,  Public  Heahh    Authorities,  Physicians,  Osteopaths, 
Directors    of    Physical     Education,    Editors,    Stage   Celebrities     and     prominent     uomen     eter^ uhere. 
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a  verj-  similar  view.     She  expresses  her  opinion  on  the  matter 
at  issue  as  follows: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  4th.  I  would  say  that, 
ha-\-ing  been  born  way  back  in  the  nineteenth  century,  I  adhere 
to  the  old  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  serve 
two  masters  at  once  and  do  it  well. 

In  my  opinion  a  woman  should  choose 
between  a  business  career  and  one  as  a  liome- 
maker.  I  do  not  beheve  she  can  do  justice 
to  either  if  she  tries  to  do  both. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  wife  of  the 
twenty-third  President  of  the  United  States, 
also  believes  that  a  woman  can  not  have  a 
successful  career  "as  a  business  woman  and 
bring  up  her  children  properly  and  make  a 
desirable  and  successful  home  at  the  same 
time."  Mrs.  W.  F.  Stevens,  known  as  a 
worker  in  patriotic,  political  and  philan- 
thropic movements,  has  found  that,  even 
tho  she  has  had  "a  very  small  experience 
in  what  one  might  call  a  career,"  she  could 
not  haA'e  had  that  had  she  not  been  "un- 
usually situated."  She  -n-rites:  "Widowed 
verj-  young  and  living  with  prosperous 
parents  gave  me  time  I  should  not  have  had 
if  I  had  been  maintaining  a  home  of  my 
o\\'n."  It  is  impossil)le  for  a  woman  to  be 
"a  good,  even  a  fair  mother,  and  devote  most 
of  her  time  and  strength  to  outside  work," 
believes  Mary  Stewart  Sheldon,  WTiter  of 
children's  stories.  Mrs.  Emily  Kipp  Baker, 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
kno-ftii  as  a  compiler  of  poetry  and  myths, 
limits  her  similar  conclusion  to  the  "average 
woman.  "  Louise  Dunham  Goldsberry, 
author  of  religious  stories,  quotes  the 
biblical  line,  "Ye  can  not  serve  two  mas- 
ters." She  adds:  "To  voluntarily  leave  to 
hired  hands  the  work  that  is  her  own  for 
doing  is,  I  think,  criminal."  Elizabeth  Grin- 
nell,  author  and  naturalist,  pleads,  at  least,  that  women  gi\"e 
their  best  to  their  children,  "until  the  birds  are  fledged."  "How 
can  a  woman  get  an\"\vhere  on  both  roads?"  she  asks.     Mary 

McCrae     Culter,     wTiter     of 

stories  and  songs,  takes  a 
similar  ^^ew,  and  Lela  Horn 
Richards,  author,  presents  this 
\-ie"\\' : 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  point  is  well 
taken,  but  poorly  illustrated. 
He  goes  too  far,  attributing 
faults  and  failures  to  the  busi- 
ness woman,  equally  due  to  the 
age,  and  present  social  condi- 
tions. 

However,  a  woman  who 
spends  eight  hours  of  the  da\ 
'  away  from  liojne  and  children 
can  not  expect  the  results  ol> 
tained  by  the  mother  whose 
first  consideration  is  the  wel- 
fare of  her  family. 

As  to  her  right  in  the  matter 
— "All  things  may  be  lawful — 
but  all  things  are  not  expedi- 
ent." 

Harriet  Wells,  wife  of  Hear 
Admiral  Wells,  and  a  magazine 
writer  of  prominence,  con- 
tributes a  border-line  \iew. 
She  WTites: 

I  don't  agree  with  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  decision  that  the 
children     of     career-absorbed 


I  Underwood  Ai:  Underwood- 

■  IT    IS    XOT    IMPOSSIBLE,' 


But  it  is  "very 
pecially   in   the 
writes  Marguerita  Sylva. 
singer,  in  tlie  course  of  a 
revelation    of    lier    own 


very  difficult,"  es- 

singing    profession, 

the    opera 

i-eniarkable 

dilficulties. 


"I   CAN'T.'  TESTIFIES   NAZIMOVA. 

"Either  the  work  or  the  home  has  to  suffer. "  in  the  opinion  of  tins 

actress   who  t!uis  places  herself  in  opposition  to  the  majority  verdict 

of  jirominent  women  consulted  bx   Thk    Digest. 


mothers  necessarily  come  to  an  unfortunate  end.  I've  seen  too 
many  seemingly  neglected  boys  and  girls  grow  into  dependable 
men  and  women — while  others,  carefully  guarded,  fussed-over 
offspring  of  home-abiding  housewives  have  evolved  into 
"sometliing  fierce."  But  I  do  7iot  believe  that  any  woman — 
unless  she  is  abnormally  selfish  and  self- 
centered,  or  too  exceptionally  placed  to  be  at 
all  typical — can  satisfactorily  drive  a  career 
and  home-life  tandem  with  entire  success! 

"^Ir.  Hutchinson  may  have  overdrawn 
for  emphasis,  but  the  point  he  wishes  to  set 
forth  is  sound  beyond  peradventure,"  writes 
!Mary  Frances  Blackburn,  author  of  a 
number  of  child's  stories,  and  !Mrs.  F.  Carl 
Smith,  miniature  painter,  WTites  that  a 
woman  should  be  a  homemaker  first, 
and  should  do  nothing  else  unless  she  is 
forced  to. 

Emily  C.  Vanderpoel,  painter  and  writer 
on  art  subjects,  be'iieves  that  women  should 
choose  between  the  two  careers,  one  in  the 
home  and  one  outside.  !Mrs.  Frederick 
Sehoff,  philanthropist,  highly  approves  the 
purpose  of  the  English  author  "in  calling 
attention  to  what  results  when  parents  place 
business  before  their  companionship  and 
intluence  in  bringing  up  their  children."  -Mrs. '. 
Anton  Otto  Fischer,  illustrator,  states  her 
belief  that  "it  is  not  possible  for  a  woman  of 
high  ideals  to  keep  to  her  standard  of  mother- 
hood and  at  the  same  time  establish  herself 
in  any  absorbing  outside  profession  or 
business." 

A  similar  answer  is  given  by  IMabell  S.  C. 
Smith,  author,  and  Isla  ^lay  ^Mullins.  author, 
concludes:  "The  calamities  which  are  de- 
picted in  'This  Freedom'  may  not  always 
follow  motherhood  and  career  combinations, 
but  for  the  safeguarding  of  our  children  and 

our  homes  keep   the   two  apart.     Let    the 

mother  'be  there'  for  her  children."  The 
^Metropolitan  opora-singcr,  Anne  Roselle,  believes  joint  success 
in  a  career  and  as  a  homemaker  impossible  since  "striving  for  the 
best  in  one's  profession  means  endless  work  and  sacrifice."  ^lary 

E.  ]Mumford,  a  leading  club- 
woman of  Philadelphia,  WTites: 
' '  I  have  never  known  a  so-called 
business  woman  who  would  not 
gladly  change  her  business  for 
home  love  and  children,"  and 
she  concludes  that  "wheiiever 
a  mother  has  to  share  her 
energies  with  outside  main- 
tenance there  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  children."  "The 
'career'  woman  has  no  time 
for  homemaking."  ^\Tites  Kate 
Slaughter  McKinney,  poet  and 
story-teller,  and  Mary  Dixon 
Thacker,  the  ^\Titer,  believes 
that  "the  more  woman  grows 
in  intelligence  and  in  mental 
\'igor,  the  more  she  will  realize 
that  the  business  of  her  life  lies 
in  home  and  children."  It  is 
the  "regretful  opinion"  of 
another  WTiter,  Augusta  Huiell 
Seaman,  that  Hutchinson  is 
right.  The  same  opinion,  ex- 
prest  with  or  without  regret 
that  it  must  be  so,  is  held  by 
Edith  0 'Shaughnessy,  author 
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An  Entire  lolOi^VED 

by  an  ACMEmck 


Here  is  additioncil  proof  of  extraordinary  performance  by 
the  sturdy  Acme  Truck.  The  town  of  Jennings,  Michigan, 
moved  bodily  over  to  Cadillac!  Over  a  hundred  houses, 
each  weighing  25  to  40  tons,  are  being  hauled  over 
twelve  miles  of  country  road  by  a  standard  5-ton  Acme 
Truck  and  a  giant-size  trailer,  conceived,  designed  and 
built  by  the  Acme  Motor  Truck  Company. 

Successfully  to  accomplish  this  mightj'^  task  of  moving 


On  the  radiator  of  every 
Acme  is  this  Seal  of  de- 
pendable performance 


an  entire  town  is  a  tribute  to  Acme  engineering  skill  — 
additional  proof  of  Acme  ability  to  do  the  hardest  tasks 
of  trucking  easily,  economically  and  well. 

Remarkable  has  been  the  Acme's  record  of  super- 
service.  In  Acme  proved  units  and  proved  construction 
are  joined  the  specialized  efforts  of  many  great  organi- 
zations —  each  a  leader  in  its  field. 

There  are  seven  Acme  sizes.  And  Acme  prices  have 
always  been  below  the  average  of  worm -drive  trucks  — 
due  to  our  manufacturing  advantages. 

Your  truck  problem  can  be  no  harder  than  the  one 
outlined  above.  Let  us  help  you  solve  it. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  ready.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 


ACME  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

335  Mitchell  St.-  Cadillac, Michigan 


TKc  Mammoth  Trailer  Draum  by  a  5-Ton  Acme  Truck 
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Old  Hampshire 
Bond  in  twelve 
beautiful  colors 


You  probably  know  that  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  is  made  in 
Avhite  and  twelve  different 
shades. 

But  have  you  ever  seriously 
considered  the  use  of  some  of 
these  tinted  bonds  in  your  own 
business? 

For  Letterheads — Unless  }ou 
have  actually  seen  them,  you 
can  have  no  idea  how  tasteful 
and  how  businesslike  these 
colors  are,  in  harmonious  com- 
binations with  the  proper  ink. 
Gray,  forinstance, 
is  strong,  simple, 
decidedly  attrac- 
tive, and  in  the  ij 
best  of  taste.  We 
suggest  gray  let- 
terheads for  the 
officers  and  ex- 
ecutives of  your  firm. 

For  Branch  Office 
Stationery  and  departmental 
forms — Here  the  use  of  tinted 
papers  is  recognized  as  stand- 
ard practise. 

For  Direct  Mailings,  broad- 
sides, etc. — Tinted  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond  is  clean-looking, 
crisp,  crackling  and  tough- 
fibred,  and  the 
different  colors 
permit  the  most 
distinctive  com- 
binations, suitable 
for  series  mailings. 

Fo,broa<...a;;:;ir  f^f  Catalogs- 

Colored  mserts  on 
tinted  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
will  make  price  lists,  terms, 
or  special  information  literally 
jump  out  of  a  booklet.  Why 
not  try  it  on  your  next  book.'' 

H^e  have  a  booklet  showing  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  in  colors,  which  we 
will  gladly  mail  to  anyone  who  will 
write  for  it  on  his  business  letterhead. 
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Jfampshire 

Taper 

Company 


South 
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of  some  diplomatic  and  historical  memoirs 
which  have  lately  been  mwch  in  the  public 
eye,  Ruth  Carr  McKee,  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
Alice  Hunt  Bartlett,  prominently  interested 
in  national  defense  movements,  and  Mrs. 
Fremont  Older,  author.  T.Irs.  Older  quali- 
fies her  opinion  in  the  following  manner: 

JMrs.  Fremont  Older  thinks  that  only  a 
woman  of  great  physical  and  mental  ambi- 
tion and  energy  is  capable  at  the  present 
time  of  successfully  rearing  a  family  while 
pursuing  a  life  and  career  of  her  own.  It  can 
only  be  done  by  a  woman  whose  strength 
permits  her  to  live  two  lives.  Cooperation 
either  from  the  Government,  or  from  other 
women  facing  the  same  problem,will  be  the 
only  means  of  bringing  about  "This  Free- 
dom," except  at  the  expense  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Edna  Worthley  Underwood,  author 
of  a  new  novel,  "The  Penitent,"  takes 
a  similar  view,  as  do  AI.  Louise  Thomas, 
educator  and  organizer,  Ruth  Sawj^er 
Durand,  author,  MjTa  Geraldine  Gross, 
author,  Etta  Anthony  Baker,  author,  and 
JMrs.  Max  Heindel,  lecturer.  Helen  B. 
Montgomery,  President  of  the  Woman's 
American  Baptist  Foreign  IMission  Society, 
sums  her  ideas  up  in  this  paragraph : 

Perhaps  not  all  Avomen  should  marry. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  those  who  plan  to  shift 
the  burden  of  responsibiUty  for  the  care  of 
their  children  onto  others  should  not  marry. 
It  is  a  harder  thing  to  build  a  good  child 
than  to  paint  a  picture  or  write  a  book  or 
carve  a  statue.  It  requires  the  absolute 
devotion  of  .self;  but  the  task  is  worth  while. 
A  group  of  beautiful,  good,  and  clever 
children  is  the  best  work  that  a  woman  can 
contribute  to  her  o\\  n  generation. 

"It  takes  almost  a  superhuman  woman 
to  execute  two  careers,  homemaking  and  a 
profession,  even  under  the  best  conditions," 
concludes  Gertrude  Beeks  Easley,  on  the 
basis  of  her  observations  during  twenty 
years  as  the  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Department  of  the  National  Ci-vic 
Federation,  "and,  certainly,  the  idea  should 
not  be  encourag(>d  for  the  average  woman." 

Susa  Young  (Jates,  until  recently  editor 
of  the  Relief  Society  Magazine,  an  official 
Mormon  ])ublication,  answers  the  question 
))y  ])resenting  the  folloA\nng  brief  account  of 
her  own  experiences: 

I  have  been  an  editor  off  and  on  for 
thirty-three  years,  and  have  written  a 
number  of  books  and  numlx-rless  articles 
for  local  magazines  during  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  1S89.  In  fact,  I  have 
ahviiys  written  since  I  was  fourletMi  years 
old  for  the  local  press.  1  have  been  the 
mother  of  thirteen  children,  only  five  of 
them  surviving  to-day.  I  lost  my  eight 
children  all  the  way  from  nineteen  years 
old  down  to  birth,  none  of  them,  my 
husband  would  testify,  because  of  neglect 
on  my  part.  But  I  must  say,  ia  looking 
ba<*k,  that  two  of  them  who  died  with 
cerebral  meningitis  might  have  been  over- 
nervous  because  of  my  mental  labors  pre- 
vious to  their  })irth.  I  can  iu)t  say,  however, 
as  to  that.     This  one  thing  1  will  say:    I 


think  from  my  own  Ufe  experience  that 
writing  and  public  work  should  never  be 
the  vocation  of  a  mother.  It  is  well  enough 
to  be  her  avocation;  but  few  women  can 
bear  children,  especiallj'  a  large  family,  and 
maintain  bodily  and  mental  poise  while 
doing  justice  to  the  home  and  the  children 
therein.  I  myself  suffered  a  breakdown  for 
three  years  jnst  before  I  was  fifty,  and 
realized  that  it  was  caused  through  over- 
strained nerves  and  worn-out  body.  I 
would  not  again  attempt  to  do  so  much 
public  work  if  I  were  to  live  my  Ufe  over. 

WOMEN  WHO  ARE  FOR  HOME 
AND  JOBS,  TOO 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  a  good  many  of 
the  replies  which  fall  into  a  more  or  lesg  in- 


•SHE    SERVES    BEST, 
WHO  SERVES  MOST" 

Anna  D.  Olesen.  candidate  for  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  expre.sses  the  belief  that  "it  is 
possible  to  be  a  mother  of  good  children  and 
still  Rive  somethinM;   to  the  world  at   large." 


termediate  categorj',  like  some  of  those 
quoted  above.  The  writers,  who  ha^e  a 
feeling  that  the  home  must  come  first,  feel, 
too,  that  some  sort  of  outsit-e  work  is  neces- 
sary as  an  avocation  so  lonjg  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  true  vocation  of  home- 
making.  Typical  of  this  class  is  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Lillian  Mollar  Gilbreth, 
author  of  "The  Psychology  of  Manage- 
ment," and  co-author,  with  her  husband, 
of  several  widely  noticed  studies  of  indus- 
trial psychologj'.     She  writes: 

The  home  must  come  first — the  home 
and  the  family  must  have  first  place,  where 
a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

The  home  is  the  great  opportunity  for  a 
woman.  It  is  a  workshop,  school,  restau- 
rant, dormitory,  hospital  and  more,  and 
there  the  real  problems  of  life  are  solved. 

If  a  woman  can  bring  outside  work  and 
problems  into  the  home  for  solution,  can 
broaden  her  experience  and  outlook  and 
increase  her  capabilities  for  usefulness  in  the 
home  through  outside  contacts — then  they 
are  worth  while. 

Industry  offers   to   many  women   more 
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interesting   and    profitable    contacts    than 
does  "Society." 

Many  women  are  making  successes  in 
business  and  as  homemakers,  too — but  this 
means  that  the  homonuiking  is  the  real 
"career,"  the  vital  interest,  for  "Where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  vour  heart  be 
also." 

A  conditional  answer  is  also  given  by 


)  Underwood  &  Unaerv.*ood. 

FOR  "BOTH  CAREERS  AND  HOMES." 

Anne  Rogers  Minor,  President-General  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  believes  that  the 
generalizations  of  "This  Freedom"  are  wrong. 


Marj'   E.   Wilkins   Freeman,   the    author. 
Her  brief  and  pointed  reply  runs: 

I  should  say  it  depended  entirely  upon 
the  woman's  husband.  If  he  were  willing 
to  give  his  share  of  time  and  care  to  the 
family,  and  were  a  good  man,  it  might  be 
managed. 

I  do  not  think  either  a  husband  or  wife 
able  to  have  a  successful  outside  career 
unassisted. 

Here  is  part  of  a  letter  from  Lucy  Pat- 
terson, a  political  candidate,  which  pre- 
sents a  picture  quite  at  variance  from 
that  shown  by  IMr.  Hutchinson  in  his 
"This  Freedom": 

Are  generalizations  ever  worth  anything? 
I  am  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  my  two 
girls,  fourteen  and  fifteen,  are  the  best 
posted  things  you  ever  saw  on  the  Consti- 
tution, North  Carolina  geography,  history, 
resources,  all  political  questions  of  the  day, 
and  are  too  thrilled  for  words  over  my 
victories,  and  heartbroken  if  a  defeat  comes 
my  way.  It  is  the  best  possible  political 
training,  as  I  talk  over  all  questions  with 
them,  take  them  to  the  county  conventions, 
have  them  relieve  me  as  much  as  possible 
of  all  work  they  can  do,  and  it  is  remarkable 
what  effective  work  wide-awake  youngsters 
can  do  if  they  put  their  heart  into  it.  Mj' 
husband  is  just  as  much  interested  as  the 
children,   has   turned  over  his  office  and 


stenographer  (o  help  in  every  way,  and  at 
night  when  both  of  us  should  be  sleeping 
we  are  discussing  plans  and  he  is  giving  nu' 
the  ben(^fit  of  his  wider  knowledge  of  people 
and  conditions.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
most  delightful  experiences  any  of  us  have 
ever  had. 

Anne  Rogers  Minor,  President -CI  eneral 
of  the  National  Societ\'  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  believes  that 
all  the  generalizations  of  "This  Freedom" 
are  wrong.     She  asserts: 

I  believe  that  a  woman  can  carry  on  her 
work — follow  a  "career" — outside  of  her 
homa  to  a  certain  extent  and  not  neglect 
a  growing  family  of  children,  but  this  de- 
pends entirely  on  what  her  work  is,  and 
whether  she  has  some  one  in  the  home  on 
whom  she  may  safely  depend  to  help  care 
for  the  children. 

The  main  thing  is  that  the  biggest  and 
most  sacred  work  in  life  is  being  a  good 
mother,  having  a  large  family  of  children 
and  bringing  them  up  to  be  good  citizens 
and  good  men  and  women.  If  she  can  do 
anything  else  without  neglecting  this  big- 
gest thing  and  leaving  it  to  hirelings  en- 
tirely, I  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
do  it.  Very  often  a  woman  enriches  the 
family  life  by  bringing  outside  interests  into 
it.  It  is  ^ery  unfortunate  when  a  woman 
goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  isolates  her- 
self within  the  four  walls  of  her  house,  with 
nothing  but  the  very  narrow  interests  of  the 
material  housekeeping  to  give  out  to  her 
family.  By  doing  this,  she  limits  her 
spiritual   \'ision   and  influence. 


Photo  Aime  Dupont. 

"A  MANUFACTURER 
AND     A      MOTHER." 

IMrs.  Norman  de  R .  Whitehouse  so  classifies 

herself,  and  answers  "emphatically  yes"  to 

the  Question,  "Can  a  AVoman  have  a  Career 

and  be  a  successful  Homemaker.  too?" 


"I  am  a  manufacturer  and  a  mother," 
v\Tites  Mrs.  Norman  de  R.  Whitehouse, 
President  of  the  Whitehouse  Leather  Prod- 
ucts Company,  with,  attainments  behind 
her  as  a  suffrage  worker,  a  publicity  agent 
of  the  United  States  Government  in 
Europe,  and  a  social  leader.     She  writes: 

I  have  not  read  "This  Freedom,"  but  I 
feel  very  strongly  upon  the  general  ques- 
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READ- 


Clamp  it 
on  bed  or 
chair;  or 
anywhere. 

WRITE- 

Clamp  it  or 
stand  it  on 
your  desk  or 
table. 
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Clamp  it 
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machine  or 
table. 

SHAVE- 

Clamp  it  on 
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A4Justo-Iite 

A    A»    tt^FAKBERWARE  PRODUCT  41^^^^ 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

ADJUSTO-LITE  is  the  handy,  econom- 
ical light  for  home,  office,  store,  studio — 
everywhere  eood  light  is  needed.  HAXGS — 
CLAMPS— STANDS.  The  name  says  it- 
it's  quickly  adjustable.  A  turn  of  the  reflector 
sends  the  light  exactly  where  you  want  it.  No 
glare — no  eyestrain.     And — economy. 

Solid  brass;  handsome,  durable  and  compact.  Clamp 
is  felt-lined — can't  scratch,  s-yr-  guarantee.  Complete 
with  8-ft.  cord  and  screwsocket  with  2-piece  standard  plug. 

Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  today.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  earn.-  it  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  brass  finish.  $5:  bronze  or 
nickel  finish,  $5.50.  West  of  Mississippi  ana  Canadian 
Rockies,  and  in  Maritime  Provinces,  25c  per  lamp  additional. 
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Whether  you  need  a  distincti\  e 
pocket  watch,  a  sturdy  strap 
model  for  the  outdoors,  or  a 
daint}',  beautiful  wristlet  for 
dress,  you  will  find  it  among  the 
products  of  the  Gruen  Guild. 
And  it  will  be  a  watch  to  meet 
\ our  most  exacting  demands  as 
an  ornament  and  timekeeper. 

-Vo.  i'  yjj — Solid  green  gold  Preci- 
sion movement,  S80;  18  kt.  solid 
white  gold,  Precision  movement,  S85 

-Vo.  (/-//?— Solid  green  gold,  $75  ; 
18  kt.  solid  white  gold,  S85. 
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GUILD 

WATCHES 

Including  the  original  and  genuine 
VERITHIN 

Time   Hill,   Cincii.i  ati 
Canadian  Branch:  Toronto 
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Clark's  Round  the  World  and  Mediterranean  Cruises 

Jan.  22nd  and  Feb.  .jrd,    1923;   120  days  liooo  up; 
6s  days  $600  up.    Write  for  programs. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  401   Times  Building,  New  York 


Come  to  Jacksonville,  Florida 

for  your  winter  holiday.  No  snow, 
no  ice.  Balmy  air,  glorious  sun- 
shine, meUow  moonlight. 

Outdoor  Sports  All  Winter  Lonii 

Golf,  tennis,  motoring,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  sailing— and  the 
attractions  of  a  cosmopolitan 
city.  Write  for  booklet. 

'^    City  Advertising  Department 
<     Rmh  ll-H,  Cil;  Hill.  JickiogTille,Fli. 
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lion  you  put — May  a  woman  have  a 
career  and  be  a  homeraaker,  too?  My 
answer  is  yes — emphatically  yes. 

No  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  she 
is  to  do  it.  The  problem  is  not  yet  old 
enough  to  have  developed  accepted  con- 
ventions, which  can  guide  and  aid  the 
woman  who  decides  upon  a  full  life  em- 
bracing   both    home    and    career.       Eaeh 


©  Victor  Georg 

A  WOMAN  CAN   DO  BOTH." 

"Altbo  I  have  been  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing women  in  the  musical  profession."  testi- 
fies Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  the  grand  opera 
smger,  "still  1  have  had  one  of  the  happiest 
homes  any  one  would  want  to  have." 


woman  who  now  chooses  such  a  hfe  is  a 
pioneer  who  must  assume  the  additional 
burden  of  finding  her  own  way.  Her  way 
will  be  guided  by  her  financial  position,  her 
training,  the  career  upon  which  she  decides 
and  above  all,  by  her  own  ability. 

But  we  haA'e  examples  enough  in  the 
world  of  to-day  of  women  who  liaAe  made 
successful  careers  and  who  have  happy 
families  to  show  that  it  can  be  done. 
Should  it  be  done?  is  another  question,  and 
to  that  question,  too.  I  would  answer  also, 
yes,  emphatically,  yes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  woman  who 
brings  into  her  home  and  to  her  children 
a  rounded  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  interest  in  impersonal  questions 
is  an  infinitely  wiser  and  more  satisfactory 
guide  and  companion  to  them  in  their 
childhood,  their  youth  and  their  maturity, 
than  the  mother  Avho  has  spent  her  life 
dealing  only  with  the  mechanics  of  home- 
making. 

Not  all  women,  naturally,  as  not  all 
men,  are  fitted  for  a  career.  Many 
women  find  their  complete  fulfilment  in  the 
physical  care  of  their  little  ones — and,  let 
us  add,  in  their  mental  development  to  the 
ages  when  they  leave  their  homes.  But 
these  women  often  present  one  of  the 
saddest  problems  of  modern  life.  Families 
no  longer  live  in  groups.  \Mien  children 
grow  up  and  marry,  they  leaAc  the  parental 
home.  The  mother's  excessiAe  interest — 
or  cA-en  affection — is  more  often  than  not 
resented.  She  finds  she  can  no  longer  live 
upon  her  affection  for  her  children.  The 
woman  who  has  been  exclusivelv  a  home- 


maker  and  a  mother  finds  herself.  stilJ 
comparatively  young,  with  a  long  hfe  ahead 
of  her,  with  no  occupation  and  no  interest. 
\Miat  can  she  do?  It  is  often  too  late  for 
her  to  develop  a  useful  interest  or  a  useful 
life  and  she  remains  a  lonely  and  unhappy 
woman. 

But  the  woman  who  has  achieved  a 
career  can  share  manj-  interests  with  her 
boys  and  girls  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

Maud  ^lurray  Miller.  ■«Titer  and  lecturer 
on  social  subjects,  at  present  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
presents  an  equally  pertinent  argument, 
backed  tip  by  her  personal  experience.  To 
quote  from  her  letter: 

FVom  my  own  personal  experience  I  can 
say  that  a  woman  can  have  both  a  career 
and  children  of  whom  she  may  be  proud. 
The  right  kind  of  a  woman  can  be  both  a 
homemaker  and  a  successful  business 
woman. 

My  husband  died  when  I  was  in  my 
early  twenties,  leaAing  me  our  two  young 
sons,  one  four  and  the  other  six  years  of 
age.  Through  some  unfortunate  business 
connection,  my  entire  fortune  was  lost.  I 
was  born  and  reared  in  Alabama,  under 
conditions  which  made  it  unnecessary  for 
me  to  learn  how  to  do  anything  in  a  business 
v^ay.  But  Avhen  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  enter  the  business  world.  I  did  so, 
knowing  that  I  must  make  good  for  the 
sake  of  those  two  httle  children. 

I  had  done  considerable  magazine  work 
because  I  hked  it,  but  decided  that  I  must 
have  a  position  which  would  give  me  a 


©  Vanity  Fair  Studio. 

IT  IS  ENTIRELY   POSSIBLE." 

A  woman   may   have  "both  a  successful  ca- 
reer and  a  successful   family    life."  believes 
Mary  Rolxrts  Rinehart.  the  noveUst.    Only 
"effort  and  intelligence  are  needed." 


weekly  salary.  So  I  secured  my  chance 
on  a  splendid  daily  paper.  I  remained  there 
five  years,  leaAing  it  then  to  take  a  ])osition 
on  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  and  for  twelve 
j-ears  I  have  been  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  that  paper. 

I  found  that  newspaper  work  did  not  pay 
enough  to  keep  my  children  properly 
drest  and  give  them  an  education.  While 
wondering  how  I  would  manage  it,  I  was 
offered  the  position  as  advertising  manager 
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Sun  burned 

for  2, 600  hours  a  year 
—'year  in  and  year  out! 

THINK  what  your  roof  must  stand!  Scar- 
ing, blistering,  scorching  heat — sun-up  to 
sun-down— month  after  month— /or  f  wo  thou- 
sand six  hundred  hours,  year  after  year. 

These  are  official  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
figures. 

But  that's  not  all.  Actinic  rays — the  vio- 
lence lurking  in  every  sunbeam — keep  boring 
into  a  roof,  attacking  and  destroying  many 
waterproofing  materials. 

Will  your  roof  stand  this  punishment? 
Ordinary  roofings  soon  curl,  warp,  crack  and 
crumble.  Then  come  leaks,  damaged  goods 
and  big  roofing  expense. 

Why  no»  put  on  GENASCO  Latite  Shin- 
gles and  be  safe?  They  defy  the  sun — ^just 
as  they  defy  the  cold  and  rain  and  storm. 

GENASCO  Latite  Shmgles  owe  their  great 
element  resistance  to  Trmidad  Lake  Asplialt 
Cement  —  ages  ■  old  and  ages  -  seasoned  -  a 
product  tempered  in  the  fires  of  creation. 

Tough-fibred,  super-saturated  asphalt  felt 
gives  them  ruggedness  and  strength.  A  top 
coating  of  natural  colored  slate — red,  green 
or  blue-black — makes  them  beautiful. 

A  patented  key  device — just  a  metal  strap 
at  the  shingle  butt — locks  them  tightly  to- 
gether— holds  them  firmly  and  flatly  against 
the  roof  deck- 
Examine  these  remarkable  shingles  at  your 
dealer's.    Write  to  us  for  illustrated  booklets. 
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GENASCO    LINE 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 

COMPAlTy 
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Genasco   Latite   Shingles 
Weather   all  Weather! 

— ^hurricane  winds  can't  blow  them  off. 

— driving,  slashing  rain  can't  get  through. 

— scorching,  blistering  heat  can't  faze  them. 

— they  lay  tight  and  stay  tight  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Insist  on  Genasco.     Write  us  for  illustrated  booklets. 
NeMrYoA     THE  BARBER  ASPHALT   It^av, 

COM  F»A.N"V  San  FraacUco 

PMIUADEUPMIA 


Front   View 


^%^m^  Asphaltic  Roofinq.Floorinq.Paints  and  AlliQd  Protective  Products 
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Thii  panel  rlioH-f  the 
link^  twice  enlnrjed. 
Sotiee  the  refiitement 
of  Simmons  Chains. 


Watch  Ghain 
Refinement 

IN  the  wide  varien-  of 
the  Simmons  line  you 
are  sure  to  find  watch 
chains  to  meet  every  dress 
requirement.  An  exclu- 
sive process  of  manufacture 
wherebv  polished  gold, 
PLATIXUMGOLD  or 
green  gold  is  drawn  over 
a  less  expensive  base,  makes 
Simmons  Chains  durable, 
beautiful  and  moderate  in 
cost.  At  your  jeweler's. 
Prices  from  $4  to  $15 

R.  F.  SIMMONS   CO. 
Attleboro,   Massachusetts 

R.  F.  Simmons  Co.  of  Canada,  Lul. 
Toronto  Ontario 
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PATCXITC  BOOKLET  FREE 

A  1  Lil  1  iJ  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS    PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Watton  E.  Coleman,  f'li'rrl  I.niryrr,  624  F  St..  Washin!lon.  D.  C. 


For  the  Golfer's 
Christmas 

The  new  Craig  Golf- 
meter  is  the  ideal 
gift.  Brings  the  golf 
course  into  the 
home.  Requires  a 
space  only  11x14 
feet,  either  indoors 
or  out.  Shows  ac- 
curately distance 
and  direction  of 
every  shot.  Provides 
exercise  and  prac-  ^- 
tice  that  will  improve  his  game.  Price 
$27.50.     Shipped  C.  O.  D.  express  prepaid. 

A  Gift  for  Golfen  that  Laai. 

Craig    Golfmeter    Company,   Inc. 

302  Van  .\Ist  Avenue 

Long  Island  City,  \.  Y. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


happy  liomc  uiilf.s.-;  she  has  an  (.'.\ci'puonal 
talent  and  all  advantages  that  go  with  it, 
for  there  is  no  happiness  in  mediocrity. 

Madge  Kennedy,  the  actress,  testifies 
that  "many  artists  have  been  able  to  make 
wonderfully  happy  homes  for  their  children 
and  husbands,  as  well  as  enjoying  splendid 
careers  and  expression  in  their  oyra  parlicii- 


FOR   MOTHERS  WITH 
OUTSIDE     WORK. 

"In  a  wide  experience  covering  over  tliirty 
years."'  testifies  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey. 
Honorary  Dean  of  the  Washington  College  of 
Law.  "I  have  seen  more  neglect  by  the 
mother  in  the  so-called  lei.sure  class  than  by 
the  industrial  mother  or  the  professional  one.  " 


lar  way."  Lucia  Fairchilds  Fuller,  painter 
and^\Titer  on  art  subjects,  thinks  that "  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  children  of 
a  professional  woman  are  less  likely  to  be 
well  brought  up  than  those  of  her  purely 
domestic  sister,  as  'This  Freedom'  would 
lead  the  reader  to  beheve."    She  goes  on: 

In  fa<?t  I  think  the  chances  run  a  bit  the 
other  way. 

Just  because  the  professional  woman's 
time  is  much  occupied  and  she  can  not  be 
constantly  with  her  children,  she  will — if 
she  have  any  fitness  to  be  a  motlior  at  all — 
think  out  the  matter  of  their  upbringing 
only  the  more  carefuUy;  see  to  it  that  she  has 
some  regular  time  with  them;  and  that  she 
remains,  through  every  art  at  her  disposal, 
their  best  comrade  and  their  dearest  friend. 

She  must  choose  well  those  that  help  her, 
and  just  as  the  trained  cook  she  employs 
will  probably  make  them  better  meals  than 
she  could,  so  will  the  young  and  loving- 
hearted  college  graduate  teach  them  better, 
and  romp  and  play  with  them  as  well. 

The  time  she  can  have  with  her  <*hildren 
is  the  great  joy  and  holiday  time  of  the 
professional  woman's  day;  and  for  this 
reason  she  curbs  the  natural  mother's 
fussiness;  she  checks  the  quick  cross  word 
so  often  heard  on  the  lips  of  the  outworn, 
over-tired  mother  who  is  the  companion  of 
her  lively  young  throughout  all  the  hours 
of  the  day.  Also  she  is  more  apt  to  notice 
the  swift  growing  changes  in  her  child  in 
lime  to  spare  that  child  certain  excessive 


mortifications  before  his  contemporaries. 
She  would  be  more  than  human  if  she  were 
quick  enough  to  see  each  change  quite  in 
time,  of  course.  Every  mother  must  re- 
sign her.self  to  giWng  her  child  an  occasional 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour!  But  at  least  it  is 
left  to  the  truly  domestic  type  to  ask  her 
grown-up  children  if  they  are  sure  their' 
hands  are  clean — or  so,  at  least,  my  obser- 
vation of  the  world  has  led  me  to  beheve. 

Strong  testimony  to  the  same  general 
effect  is  given  by  Anice  Terhune,  composer. 
She  writes : 

During  my  twenty-one  years  of  married 
life,  I  ha^e  found  it  quite  possible,  as  well 
as  profitable,  to  foUow  my  career  as  com- 
poser and  wTiter  simultaneously  with  that 
of  wife,  mother  and  horaemaker. 

I  think  the  job  that  takes  a  woman  out 
of  her  home  carries  a  risk  with  it,  but  I  am 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  sit  at  my 
library  desk  and  move  both  levers  at  once. 

I  can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  any 
woman  of  ordinary  inteUigence  can  not  do 
the  same.  I  am  AitaUj-  interested  both  in 
my  home  and  in  my  work,  and  feel  tliat  each 
helps  the  other. 

A  wife  belongs  in  her  home  just  as  much 
as  the  President  of  the  L'nited  States  be- 
longs in  the  L'nited  States.  Things  are 
liable  to  happen  when  they  go  away!  Yet 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  either  of  them 
to  keep  as  busy  as  they  like,  so  long  as  they 
stick  to  their  posts — is  there? 

"In  a  wide  experience  covering  over 
thirtj'  years," -testifies  EUen  Spencer  Mus- 
sey.   Honorary  Dean  of  the  Washington 


AGAINST    THE  SINGLE- 
TRACK     MOTHER. 
"Empty,    silly,  unsocial    class  literature." 
declares    Mrs.  James  Lee    Laidluw.  social 
worker,   "is  this  fool   protest   against   the 
work  of  normal,  ambitious  women."     ^ 


College  of  Law.  "I  have  seen  more  neglect. 
l)y  the  mother  in  the  so-called  leisure  (*Iass 
tlian  by  the  industrial  mother  or  the  pro- 
fessional one."  Maud  Ballington  Booth, 
with  her  husband,  Ballington  Booth,  head 
of  the  Volunteers  of  America,  also  draws 
upon  her  own  experience  to  disprove  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  thesis.     She  WTites: 

I  have  not  vet  read  the  work  of  wliieli 
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The  Watchman  of  the  Coal  Pile 

A  fascinating  chapter   of  business   history  that  has  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  coal  shortage  and  your  pocket-book 


Ox  A  Dl'LL  April  morii- 
iiiff,  in  1913,  Cieorgv  D. 
Hoffinan  arrived  [in  (Mii- 
cafjo  with  a  valve  in  his 
pocket  and  very  littU>  else. 
His  destination  \vd  him  down 
through  the  busy,  teeminji' 
streets  of  the  old  "West  Sid(>. 

Entering  a  hnj;;e  brick  build- 
ing:. HolTinan  asked  for  .Mr. 
Nickel.  \'ice-President  and 
purchasinp:  agent.  It  was 
characteristic  that  Hoffman 
should  seek  the  biggest  man  in 
the  biggest  business  of  its  kind 
in  the  country;  a  distribut- 
ing concern  which  sold  heat- 
ing equii)ment  where\'er  heat 
is  needed;  an  organization 
whose  branch  offices  dot  the 
cities  of  the  world. 

After  a  short  wait,  Hoff- 
niaa  was  ushered  into  an 
office  where  Nickel  sat  be- 
hind a  big  desk,  frowning 
OA'cr  his  papers.  Finally,  the 
Vice-President  glanced  up  and  smiled,  as  he 
recognized  the  short,  sturdy,  earnest  man 
who  stood  quietly  before  him.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand.  '"Lo  there,  Hoffman!  Glad 
to  see  yoii.     What's  on  your  mind?" 

Hofifman  slowly  drew  the  vahe  from 
his  pocket  and  placed  it  on  the  desk. 
"Here's  a  new  radiator  air  vahe  for  steam 
heating  systems.  It's  my  own  \'ah'e.  I 
want  vou  to  buv  it." 

"Hum!",  said  Nickel  thoughtfully.  "If 
you  made  it,  it  ought  to  be  good.  But — " 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "you  know 
how  we're  fixed — practically  tied  up  to 
The  Universal  Radiator  Companj-.  All 
our  branch  houses  are  stocked  with  their 
valves.  It's  a  good  valve,  too.  In  fact — " 
with  a  grin,  "if  I'm  not  mistaken  you  per- 
sonally sold  'em  to  us  in  the  first  place. 
I  don't  see  just  why  we  should  buy  your 
vahe,  Hoffman — do  you?" 


N' 


A  Prophecy 


M 


R.    NICKEL," 

quietly. 


said  Hoffman  verj' 
■you  can't  afford  7iot  to 
buy  my  valve,''  and  pausing  as  though  to 
measure  every  word,  "You  can't  afford 
not  to  buy  it  because  within  the  next  few 
years  this  ^'al^"e  is  going  to  sa\-e  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  for  people  with  steam  heating 
sj-stems.  It's  going  to  give  them  a  degree 
of  heat-comfort  they've  ne^-er  had  before. 
It  'ft'ill  function  as  no  other  valve  will.  It  is 
absolutely  in  a  class  bv  itself." 

"That's  tall  talk,  "Hoffman!"  objected 
Nickel.  "Can  you  prove  what  you've 
said  about  this  valve?" 

"Yes!"  rephed  Hoffman, 
^"ickel  rose,   picked  up  the  valve,   and 
said  shortly,  "Suppose  you  come  upstairs 
with  me." 

They  climbed  two  flights  of  stairs  and 
entered  a  room  filled  ^vith  pipes,  and 
gauges  and  the  sound  of  steam.  The 
temperature  was  tropical.  A  tall  man  in 
shirt  sleeves  rose  and  api^roached  them. 

"Mr.  Hoffman,  this  is  Ed  Wilson  our 
chief  engineer,"  said  Nickel.  The  two 
men  shook  hands. 

"Mr.  Hoffman,"  explained  Nickel,  "has 
a  radiator  vent  vahe  that  he  says  is  a 
world-beater.  And  he  claims  he  can  proA'e 
it.  I  want  you,  Ed,  to  test  his  valve  in 
every  way  possible  and  give  me  a  report." 


and  three  nights,  Hoffman  and  Wilson  tested  and  retested 


his  coat  off",  and  turning  to  Wilson,  said 
briskly,  "First  thing  I  want,  Mr.  Wilson, 
is  to  have  a  radiator  set  up  here;  arranged 
so  we  can  reproduce  exactly  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  on  a  radiator  in  actual 
operation.  Then  I  want  to  send  out  and 
get  every  single  make  of  valve  you  can 
find." 

Late  that  afternoon,  the  experimental 
radiator  was  in  operation  and  Wilson's 
men  had  returned  with  every  known  radi- 
ator air  valve. 

Three  solid  days  and  a  good  part  of 
three  nights,  Hoffman  and  Wilson  tested 
and  retested  and  recorded.  Steam  and 
water  and  air  were  shot  into  that  radiator. 

Some  of  the  valves  failed  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  steam  and  the  radiator  hissed  in 
that  disagreeable  way  you've  often  heard. 
Other  valves  sputtered  and  dripped  and 
leaked  water.  Others  failed  to  vent  all 
the  air  from  the  radiator  (a  costly  failure 
that  piles  up  the  coal  bills).  And  most 
of  the  time  the  radiator  pounded  and 
banged  and  rattled  like  an  untamed  fliv\-er. 
But  there  was  one  valve  which  consistently 
and  unfaihngly  performed  every  operation 
perfectly.  One  valve  that  was  in  a  class 
by  itself.  And  that  valve  was  the  one 
Hoffman  had  carried  in  his  pocket  all  the 
way  to  Chicago. 


The  Proof 

AS  NICKEL  started  for  the 
called  over  his  shoulder, 
that,  Hoffman,  all  right?"  But 
didn't   even   hear   him.     Alreadv 


A 


The  First  Letter  of  Success 

S  A  RESULT  of  these    tests  Wilson's 


report   to   Nickel   said,    "Everything 


for   his 


Hoffman   claims 
and  a  little  bit  more.' 
of    this   report  ISIickel 
order  -which   staggered 


valve   is    true — ■ 

And  as  a  result 

gave    Hoffman   an 

him   and   a   letter 


they  saved."  And  then  one 
day  came  a  letter  which  said, 
"We  call  your  valve  The 
Watchman  of  IIk'  Coal  Pile." 
And  the  name  was  so  appro- 
priate it  stuck.  Today  tlif 
Watchman  of  tlie  Coal  Pile 
is  known  from  coast  to  coast. 

They're  Still  the  Same 

IXE  years  ha\'e  i)assed 
since  the  C'hicago  trip. 
In  those  years  Hoffman  has 
worked  constantly  to  make  a 
tiny  improvement  on  the 
valve  here,  or  a  little  refine- 
ment there.  As  each  new 
make  of  \ah'e  appears  on  the 
market  it  is  thorouglily  tested 
by  IheHofYman  Laboratories, 
just  as  Wilson  and  Hoffman 
tested  t'lem  in  Chicago.  And 
it  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  was 
nine  years  ago  that  the  Hoff- 
man Valve  is  in  a  class  by  itself . 
It  is  an  interesting  indication  of  char- 
acter, in  these  days  of  slipshod  manufac- 
ture, that  in  spite  of  its  superiority,  ereri/ 
single  Hoffman  Valve  made  is  put  through 
the  most  rigid  tests  before  lea\nng  the 
factory.  No  wonder  they  are  guaranteed 
in  writing  to  give  five  full  years  of  satis- 
faction. 

How  it  Affects  You 

AND  now  you  may  well  ask,  "What  has 
J\  all  this  to  do  with  the  coal  shortage 
and  more  especially  with  my  pocket-book?  " 
The  answer  is  simply  this.  On  a  steam 
heating  system,  engineers  agree  that  the 
air  valves  on  the  radiators  come  pretty 
close  to  controlling  the  situation.  They 
can  range  in  efficiency  from  a  point  where 
they  make  the  system  criminally  wasteful 
of  fuel  to  the  high  point  of  Hoffman  per- 
fection where  they  make  a  marked  sa\'ing 
in  your  fuel  bills. 

In  a  year  when  the  price  of  coal  is  pro- 
hibitive it  will  pay  you  greath'  to  haA'e  your 
Heating  Contractor  replace  (in  a  very  short 
time)  your  present  radiator  valves  with 
No.  1  Hoffman  Valves,  Watchmen  of  the 
Coal  Pile.  They'll  greatly  reduce  your 
coal  bills.  And,  aside  from  economy,  it 
wiU  be  a  convenience  to  use  less  coal  this 
year,  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  get ;  especially 
when  you  get  "more  heat  from  less  coal." 

Hoffman  Valves  besides  making  your 
radiators  100' o  efficient — eliminate  dis- 
agreeable hissing,  sputtering  and  banging 
caused  by  faulty  air  valves. 

Hoffman  Vahes  will  more  than  pay  for 
themselves    this    Avinter.     And    remember 


door  he 
"How's 

Hoffman 
he   had 


they're  guaranteed  in  ■«Titing  for  five  full 

to  all  his  branch  offices,  briefly  telling  of  years  of  satisfactory^  ser\'ice. 

the    tests    and    instructing    them    to    see  During  the  coal  shortage,  let  the  No.  1 

Hoffman.  Hoffman  Vahe,   Watchman   of   the   Coal 

"Is    that    fair    enough?"    he    asked    as  Pile,  be  your  Fuel  Administrator! 

Hoffman  was  leaving. 

"Just  one  more  thing,"  Hoffman  rephed.     " 

"May   I  use  your  letter  to  your  branch  Check  this  coupon  and  mail  to  the 

offices  to  get  other  business?"  Hoffman  Specialty  Co.,    Waterbury,  Conn. 

"Go    as   far   as    vou    like!"    said    Nickel  i—i  Enclosed  is  S2.15  for  one  Xo.  l  Hoffman  Valve, 

cheerfullv.     "And  good  luck!"  '-'if  "ot  satisfied  1  can  return  the    valve  and 

Ti   „     '  ii,    4.   1   ii        ii     t          J      TT    (V  receive  niv  money  back  without  question. 

It  was  that  letter  that  made  Hoffman.  „,               ,        /,    w    , ,  .  ..^r       tt    . /■ 

4          J        -iu    i\                        1       I-                c    ii  I — I  Please  send  me  the  booklet.  More  Heat  from 

Armed   with   the   approval  ot    one   of    the  U  Less   Coal."    which    explains    why   Hoffman 

biggest  men  in  the  business  Hoff'man  liter-  Valves  increase  heat  comfort  and  lower  coal 

ally  swept  the  country.  •^'l'^- 

Within    a    year    of    the    Chicago    visit, 

he   was    flooded    with    letters   from  home    Name 

owners,  engineers  and  dealers  all  over  the 

country.        Letters     which     read — "  Your     Address 

valves    cut  a  third  from  my    coal    bill."  ^.^^                                       c,Q,p 

"Radiators  are  now  100*^7  hot  and  abso-       '  ^ 

lutely  silent."     "More  than  paid  for  the 

valves   the   first   winter   through   the   coal     - - 
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Visii  of  Land  of 
^hjsiic  Giamt 


By  Magnificent  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Specially  Cheirtered 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  20,000  Tons. 
Sailing  Jan.  30. 1923,  returning  April  2,  visiting 

EGYPT 

Madeira,      Spain,      Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Tunis,  Holy  Land, 
Turkey,  Greece,   Italy,  Sicily, 
Riviera,  Portugal,  Monte  Carlo 

The  "Fcythia"  is  n  verital  le  floating  palace,  with 
spacious  decks,  liun.^es,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators, 
commodious  state-rooms  with  running  water  and 
large  wardrobes:  bedrooms  and  suites  with  pri- 
vate baths.  Famous  Cunard  cui- 
sine and  scr\*ice.  (Only  one  sitting 
ior  meals.) 

Free    optional    return    pass.nge    at 

Ii'cr  date  by  any  Cunard  steamer 

f .om  France  or  Ensland . 

Rates,   deck    plans,   itinerary    and 

full  information  on  request. 

Early  reservation  ad\'isahle. 

Also  De  Luxe  Tours  to  Europe,   South 
America,  Japan,  China  and  California 

FRANK     TOURIST     CO 

(Established   18.5 

480  Fifth  Ave.    New  York 

219  South   ISth  St..    Philadelphia 


-FLORIDA- 

Fniitland  Park  in  Florida'.s  lake  jeweled  high- 
land.s  will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker,  who, 
whether  wisliing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  Write  for  hook  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  you  can  own  your  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BO.\RD  OF  TRADE, 
103  Trade  Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


Over 
3,000 
dealers 


The 
Copley ' 


in  the  United  States  sell  Ralston 
Shoes,  because  everywhere  the^  are 
known  for  their  quality,  style  and 
workmanship,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
We  believe  Ralslons  give  you  the 
best  value  for  your  money  of  any 
shoe  made  in  this  country  today. 
Send   for  catalof>. 

RALSTON  HEALTH  SHOEMAKERS 

971   Main  Street  Brockton.  Mass. 

Kalslons  are  made   in    two  grades. 

Price  range.  S7  to  SIO. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


you  speak,  but  I  am  most  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  a  woman  can  be  a  good  and 
successful  mother  and  yet  follow  her  pro- 
fession or  career.  I  ha^•e  been  in  pubUe  Ufe 
since  I  was  seventeen,  but  I  believe  it  has 
made  me  a  better  mother,  Avife  and  home- 
maker  than  would  the  narrower  life  that 
limits  to  household  duties  only.  Then  I 
believe  all  the  outcry  against  wives  and 
mothers  in  business  and  public  life  and  the 
fear  of  hurting  woman's  home  side  is 
utterly  foolish  when  women  have  without 
protest  been  permitted  to  give  themselves 
up  to  a  social  hfe  that  takes  them  quite  as 
much  from  home  and  children  and  harms 
and  spoils  them.  Think  of  the  women  who 
play  bridge  and  go  out  to  social  affairs 
ererij  afternoon,  who  have  dances  and 
theater  parties  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  and  have  to  stay  in  bed  until  noon 
every  day.  How  much  do  they  do  in  their 
homes  or  for  their  children?  The  business 
or  pubhc  woman  learns  how  to  regulate  her 
life  weU.  She  keeps  good  hours,  she  uses 
her  time  well.  The  busj-  people  are  the 
ones  who  can  find  time  for  everything  that 
must  be  done.  For  a  woman  to  be  successful 
in  home  and  career  her  husband  tnust 
cooperate.  Sometimes  he  must  take  her 
place.  For  instance,  I  never  left  my  children 
on  long  trips  unless  their  father  was  at 
home  nights,  and  when  he  had  to  traAcl  I 
stayed  home.  I  do  not  believe  in  leaving 
children  to  serA'ants'  care — nor  do  I  be- 
lieve in  women  who  ptit  the  calls  of  a 
career  before  the  sacred  joys  of  wifehood 
and  motherhood.  If  a  woman  feels  she 
can  not  undertake  both,  then  by  all  means 
give  up  the  career,  unless  she  is  mlling  to 
live  single  and  feels  a  sacred  call  to  some 
great  serATce  for  others. 

Amelita  Galli-Curei,  the  opera  singer, 
believes  "positively"  that  a  woman  can 
have  both  a  career  and  a  family.  It  is 
true,  she  admits: 

Tlie  children  might  be  to  a  certain  extent 
deprived  of  the  personal  superAision  and 
companionship  of  the  mother;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  career  is  worth  Avhile,  she. 
Avould  be  enabled  to  surround  them  Avith 
an  enA-ironment  and  educational  adAan- 
tages  that  could  not  but  enhance  their 
chance  of  success  in  life.  To  my  mind,  it  is 
purely  a  question  of  indiAidual  tempera- 
ment— the  woman  Avho  Avill  neglect  her 
cliildren  aauU  do  so  regardless  of  whether  she 
has  a  career  or  not;  in  fact,  many  children 
are  neglected  for  something  much  less 
worthy  than  a  career. 

Olga  PetroA-a,  actress  and  playA\Tight, 
calls  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
noAcl  as  a  Avitness  against  the  thesis  pio- 
pounded  in  the  second  part.     She  WTites: 

I  haA-e  spent  so  great  a  part  of  my  life  in 
fighting  for  equal  opjjortunities,  legally  and 
economically,  first  on  my  own  account  and 
secondly  on  behalf  of  other  Avomen,  that 
your  communication  can  not  fail  to  interest 
me. 

The  play  in  Avhich  I  am  at  tliis  time  ap- 
l^earing  and  of  wliich  1  am  the  author 
"The  White  Peacock"  propounds  the  fem- 
inistic theory  from  an  entirely  opposite 
angle  from  that  held  Ija'  Mr.  Hutchinson  in 
"This  Freedom." 

In  commenting  on  the  novel  I  would  say 
that  his  first  picture  of  the  result  of  hitherto 


accepted  standards  of  what  is  couAenable 
for  women  is  as  black  as  his  second  picture 
of  what  he  contends  is  disastrous. 

^larguerita  SAha,  the  opera-singer, 
Avrites  that  the  question  is  such  a  A-ital  one, 
and  her  A\-ish  to  help  the  "young  artist"  is 
so  sincere,  that  she  encloses  two  ansAAers. 
In  the  shorter  one  she  states  merely  that 
"it  is  not  impossible  to  haA-e  both  a  home 
and  a  career,  and  do  justice  to  both,  but  it 
is  difficult,  very  difficult."  Her  second 
statement  is  much  longer,  and  she  asks 
that,  if  it  is  used,  "Please  don't  change  one 
word  of  it,  as  I  make  a  \-erj'  serious  state- 
ment. I  can  ordy  back  same  if  it  is  made 
exactly  as  I  ex-press  it."  This  statement, 
accordingly,  is  presented  in  fuU,  both  for 
the  light  that  it  sheds  on  the  question  of 
women's  work  in  general,  and  for  the  par- 
ticular insight  it  giAes  into  the  life  of  a 


"SHE   CAN   IF   .SHE    HAS   BRAIXS.' 

But  the  fact  is,  hedges  Carolyn  Wells,  "few 

women    liaA"e    brains — and    even    if    they 

haA-e,"  she  adds,  "no  womau  should  work 

outside  the  home  who  doesn't  ha\-e  to." 


woman  Avho  folloAvs  the  career  of  a  singCL 
and  at  the  same  time  AAishes  a  true  home. 
!Mme.  Syha  A^Tites: 

It  is  a  Aery  hard  question  to  answer — for 
no  matter  hoAv  carefully  it  is  answered,  it 
may  bring  misunderstanding.  If  a  girl  tries 
to  start  in  the  profession  a  married  woman 
— nine  times  out  of  ten — the  married  life  is 
smashed  up  because  of  a  thousand  things. 
If  she  has  a  real  man  for  a  husband — a  man 
Avho  Avorks  himself  and  Avhose  Avork  keeps 
him  in  one  place — it  means,  as  in  my  ease, 
many  separations.  Such  separations  A\ith 
young  AA^omen,  who  haA'e  not,  as  I  haA-e, 
experience  of  life,  and  don't  knoAv  yet, 
the  absolute  emptiness  of  attention,  success, 
promises  of  the  influential  adorer,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. — these  poor  girls  are  Aveaned 
aAvay  from  the  serious  sturdy  business  man 
Avhom  she  has  taken  for  better  or  for  Avorse. 
Does  she  marry  a  man  free,  that  is  able  to 
travel  with  her,  and  just  bask  in  her  success 
(we  call  that  in  the  profession  "excess 
baggage")  (of  course  there  are  exceptions 
but  Aery  few)  everj-body  hates  him,  he 
hates  himself— and  she  finishes  by  hating 
him — for  an  idle  man  of  any  kind  is  a  curse 
on  the  Avorld. 

Xow!  all  this,  as  you  see,  does  not  include 
the  home  quc-ition — the  children!!  But! 
if  I  answer  your  question  this  AA-ay,  j^ou  can 
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Start  1923  Right 
by  Starting  NOW 


The  surest  way  to  make  more  money  in  1923 
is  to  increase  the  margin  between  your  sales 
and  expenses. 

You  can  increase  that  margin  by  putting  into 
your  business  a  simple,  easy,  economical  way  to 
get  certain  figures  every  day. 

There  is  no  way  so  easy  and  so  economical  in 
proportion  to  results  as  the  Burroughs  way.  It 
is  proven  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases 
in  every  kind  of  business,  big  and  little. 

Burroughs-procured  records  and  Burroughs 
co-operation  in  their  use  always  mean  a  better 
margin  of  profit  on  any  given  volume  of  sales. 

Ask  the  Burroughs  office  in  your  town  to  show 
you  how  this  will  prove  true  in  your  particular 
business.  Look  up  "Burroughs"  in  your  telephone 
book  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Adding.  Bookkeeping.  Calculating,  Billing 


Theres  a  man 
in  your  town 
who  can  help 
you^ — - 
Now's  the  time 
to  see  him 

The  Burroughs  man  has 
the  experience  and  tradi- 
tions of  38  years  back  of 
him. 

He  has  no  motive  to  sell 
you  some  particular  kind  of 
machine  but  only  to  sell  the 
one  that  fits  your  business. 
He  belongs  to  a  nation-wide 
organization,  trained  in  this 
standard  Burroughs  prac- 
tice of  fitting  figuring 
equipment  to  individual 
needs. 

You  can  be  sure  he  will 
look  at  your  problem  from 
your  view-point — to  help 
you  find  the  best  way,  the 
shortest  way,  the  least  ex- 
pensive way,  to  get  a  really 
adequate,  trustworthy,  ac- 
curate record  of  transac- 
tions. 

You  can  trust  his  product 
— developed  step  by  step 
over  38  years  from  the 
invention  of  the  adding 
machine  by  William  Seward 
Burroughs,  into  a  diver- 
sified line  covering  every 
business  need. 

You  can  trust  the  service 
organization  back  of  the 
machine.  Its  only  service 
is  to  serve  Burroughs  users ; 
it  is  within  reach  of  your 
telephone.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful assurance  of  continuous, 
efficient  operation. 

Small  Down  IV" 
ment^Easy  Terms 

Burroughs  quality  and  service 
are  within  the  means  of  even  the 
smallest  business.  It  brings  new 
sources  of  profit  and  saving  with 
it,  and  quickly  pays  for  itself. 
You'll  never  regret  the  day  you 
first  looked  up  "Burroughs"  in 
your  telephone  book,  or  mailed 
the  coupon  in  this  advertisement. 


Use  this  Cbupon 


Machines 


Burroughs   Adding    Machine  Co. 
6093  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  a  salesman  to  tell  me 
how  Burroughs  Machines  can  help  me 
make  better  profits  in  1923. 

I      I  RetaUer       Q]  Jobber       Q  Mfr. 

Name 


Address 

Line  of  Business . 
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HARTMANN 


'not    a    wrinkle    at    the    end    of    the    TRIP" 


Beauty  that  is  strength  —  strength  that  is  quality — quality  that  Is 
economy,  these  are  the  characteristics  which  have  won  for 
Hartmann  \\  ardrobe  Trunks  preference  among  discriminating 
people. This  preference  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  more  Hartmann 
Wardrobe  Trunks  have  already  been  purchased  in  1922  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

Hartmann  never  builds  to  a  price — but  always  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  travelers.  The  perfected  product  is  then  priced  at  the  lowest 
point  that  standardization,  great  production  and  national  distribu- 
tion make  possible.  It  is  this  consideration  of  the  public  that  has 
created  the  Hartmann  Patented  Cushion  Top,  the  only  unfailing 
safeguard  against  clothes  wrinkling. 

Today  experienced  travelers  maintain  that  the  Hartmann  Ward- 
robe Trunk  is  the  practical  realization  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
quality  trunk  manufacturing. This  is  best  expressed  by  the  phrase: 
"No  trunk  like  a  wardrobe — no  wardrobe  like  a  Hartmann."  And 
yet  you  may  buy  a  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk  from  $30  to  S150. 

Hartmann    Trunk    Company     -     Racine,  Jrisconsin 

BE    SURE   THE    HARTMANN    RED    X    IS    ON    THE    TRUNK   YOU    BUY 


g^-r^^^  ^~r^^-^^^i~r-rrWJ--30^^ya^yy3-i-^3-3J^-^: 


WARDROBE  TRUNKS 
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see  ho'W"  difficult  it  is  for  this  woman  who 
can  not  manage  cicn  this  plain  qf4estion— 
the  one  of  a  "legal  love" — how  is  she  going 
to  manage  the  added  one  of  the  "home," 
the  babies,  the  growing  children,  who 
need  their  mother's  influence  every  min- 
ute, as  soon  as  they  cease  being  only  a 
"digestive  tube"  (that  is  all  a  small 
baby  is)  and  any  skillful  trained  nurse 
can  attend  to  that  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  the  nurse.  But  when  the  child 
starts  to  think,  and  observe,  it  needs  the 
mother. 

How  can  the  young  woman,  who  has  to 
memorize  fifteen  to  twentj--five  operas  in 
three  or  four  languages,  be  coached  in  them 
both  musically  and  histrionically,  to  take  her 
vocal  training,  meet  people,  get  the  good- 


MOTHKRHOOD   AND   A 
CAREER  —  WHY    NOT?" 

"To  hoar  a  little  one  call  me  mother,  would, 
1  feci,  be  ■worth  my  -w-hole  career,"  testifies 
Mme.  Emma  Calve,  the  prominent  opera- 
singer,  "but  I  can  not  see  why  motherhood 
should  take  up  a  woman's  entire  time." 


^'^^'fC^gW.S^ 


will  of  people,  select  her  dresses,  and  ha\e 
her  general  appearance  always  ready  for 
constant  public  exhibition — the  newspaper 
inter^-iewer,  the  posing  for  photographs, 
rimning  to  rehearsals,  seeing  managers — 
face  thousands  of  humiliations,  disappoint- 
ments and  hardships  of  all  kinds — how  can 
she  come  home  and  be  patient,  and  do 
justice  to  her  husband,  children,  her  home, 
her  sersants,  etc.,  etc.?  Xo — II!  I  tliink  it 
would  be  a  crime  for  mo  to  encourage  this 
difficult  "double  hfe." 

Now,  please  remember,  that  my  case  is 
different — and  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
/  ow  I  did  it,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  storj'  of 
my  life,  and  that  I  reserve  for  a  book  I  will 
some  day  write.  But  1  foel  that  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about  and  I  will  say  that  I  was 
married  tAnce,  and  my  first  experience  was 
a  dismal  failure.  After  many  years  of 
strong  and  earnest  "try"  with  my  first 
husband,  when  we  both  sincerely  -wished  to 
make  "it"  possible,  we  had  to  part — 
"friends,"  but  u-c  parted. 

My  second  experience  is  a  great  succes.':. 
But  I  am  now  an  established  artist,  \s-ith 
years  of  career  all  over  the  world,  and  thus 
having  had  the  sense  knocked  into  my  head 


through  )nany  hiltor  cxiu'riciu-cs,  and  bo- 
sides  liaving  had  tlio  hick  tha(  my  babies 
«'anie  to  mv  duriiij?  tlie  war,  when  all 
artistieally  was  at  a  standstill,  and  I  was 
therefore  abl«>  to  fSiixo  them  a  fireat  deal  of 
time.  Now,  of  eonrse,  that  things  are 
starting  to  look  up.  it  will  be  a  little  harder, 
l)Ut  1  take  my  youngest  ehild,  four  years 
old,  on  most  of  my  tours,  providing  a 
trained  nurs(>  for  h(>r  in  (>\ cry  town,  and  the 
eldest  1  leave  home  with  mj^  mother,  a 
nurse,  a  housekeeper,  a  husband — you  see, 
a  regiment.  And  in  that  way  my  mind 
is  nearly  at  rest.  Hut  it  keeps  both  my 
husband  and  me  "with  our  noses  to  the 
grindstone,"  to  face  t  he  expense  of  having  a 
"famous  prinia  donna."  yet  I  don't  dare 
give  it  up.  1  would  l()\e  to,  but  should  our 
"support" — my  husband  be  taken  from  us 
by  the  Will  of  Ciod — Kome  one  would  have 
to  pro\ide  to  bring  up  this  familj'.  And 
for  an  established  artist  to  leave  the  pro- 
fession, and  then  try  to  get  in  again — ?????? 

Now  let  me  end  iny  article  by  saying  one 
tiling — in  addition  to  all  this,  "A''o  one 
likes  a  married  woman  in  the  profession  any- 
way!" Only  those  familiar  with  our  pro- 
fession will  fully  understand.  We  won't 
mention  the  management  themselves,  but 
even  to  the  ordinary  flappers — to  know  a 
l)riina  donna  is  married,  and  the  mother  of 
a  family,  it  takes  away  the  "romance  of 
the  ideal,"  the  same  to  the  young  boy  and 
most  men  and  Avomen  in  general.  Only  to 
the  real  people  does  it  appeal — and  they 
adore  you.  But  the  latter  are  plain,  lovely 
l)eople,  unsophisticated  to  our  profession, 
that  hve  the  simple  hfe,  and  their  love  and 
admiration  don't  help  j'ou.  Besides,  to 
them,  if  you  don't  get  on  it  is  because  your 
talent  is  not  sufficient.  If  all  the  good  men 
and  Avomen  of  this  country  would  only 
understand,  and  take  under  their  wing  and 
boost  the  young  married  and  "mother 
artist"  things  would  be  very  different. 
But  those  dear  souls  don't  know  how  much 
their  help  and  support  is  needed.  And 
they  don't  even  think  of  offering  it — and 
it  would  take  too  much  explanation  to 
solicit  it  and  make  them  understand. 

As  a  last  statement,  and  to  finish  this 
article,  it  is  an  all  up-hill  game,  who  tries 
to  live  the  double  life  you  refer  to. 

A  A  ery  forthright  statement  comes  from 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  the  novelisi,  who 
takes  occasion  to  criticize  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
conclusion.     She  writes: 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  woman  to  have 
both  a  successful  career  and  a  successful 
family  life.  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
family  interest  must  come  first;  that  when 
a  question  of  sacrifice  is  involved  it  is  the 
career  which  must  give  way  before  the 
happiness  and  training  of  the  children.  But 
that  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  is  only  a 
matter  of  sufficient  effort  and  sufficient 
intelligence.  Of  course,  in  this  connection, 
it  is  easier  for  the  woman  Avho  retains  close 
contact  with  her  home  than  for  the  one 
whose  profession  more  or  less  takes  her 
away  from  it. 

If  women  give  their  children  love,  they 
almost  invariably  receive  love  in  return. 
This  is  the  false  note  in  "This  Freedom." 
The  mother  gave  love  and  received  in- 
difference. Moreover,  she  is  blamed  for  a 
dozen  extraneous  conditions  which  brought 
about  the  series  of  forced  catastrophes  at 
the  end;  or  a  priggish  and  complacent 
governess,  for  the  demoralization  resulting 
from  the  war,  for  the  social  laxity  which 
characterizes  certain  so-called  smart  sets 
to-day,  and  which  involved  the  daughter  in 
ruin  and  death. 

Mr.    Hutchinson    draws    a    wrong    and 
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Qdur 
K  Cal^rniaJIome 


Come  direct  to  San  Diego 
over  the  new  San  Diego  and 
Arizona  Railway, operated  in 
connection  with  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Roclc  Island  and  the 
E.  P.  &  S.  W.  Golden  State 
Route,  and  enjoy  a  daylight 
ride  through  magnificent 
Carriso  Gorge  and  Old 
Mexico. 


This    booklet 

tells  a  wonder- 

fulstory  about 

San  Diego,  California. 

Sign  the  coupon  and  get 

it  free  by  return  tnaiL 


tVMI./'C^.V 


OCEAN  sunsets  of  pur- 
ple and  gold— the  song 
of  the  surf  on  the  shore— the 
warm  Pacific  and  clear  bay 
rippling  in  the  sunlight  are 
the  beginnings  of  beauty 
and  charm  every  week  in  the 
year  at  San  Diego,  California. 
Here  100,000  busy  resi- 
dents live  the  more  happily 
for  almost  continuous  sun- 
shine. Miles  of  garlanded 
streets  surround  the  broad 
lawns  and  blazing  flower 
courts  of  the  great  park,  with 
its  daily  concerts,  and  each 
day  in  the  year  brings  new 
opportunities  for  life  out  of 
doors  with  every  sport  of 
land  and  ocean,  and  every 
where  the  hospitality  of 
pleasant  people. 

With  even  a  moderate 
competence  you  can  live 
easily  and  happily  away  from 
rigors  of  heat  and  cold,  in 
ycar-'round  beauty  of  ocean, 
mountains  and  flowers,  at 

Lalirornia 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNlA  CLUB 

300  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  San  Diego,  California. 

Gentlemen: 

I  should  (ike  to  read  your  fascinating  story  of  San 
Diego,  California.     Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 

NAME 


STREET_ 
CITY 


^STATE. 
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129,000  copies  have  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed of  the  BREAKING  POINT,  a  new 
novel  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  Here  is 
an  extraordinary  book  that  is  rousing  dis- 
cussion all  over  the  country. 

The  story  of  young  Dr.  Livingstone,  upstomiding,  success- 
ful, engaged  to  be  married,  who  is  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  a  great  crime,  all  memory  of  which  has 
vanished  from  his  mind,  may  be  laid  at  his  door,  is  one  of 
the  most  moving  and  dramatic  situations  in  modem  fic- 
tion. Mrs.  Rinehart  restores  ones  faith  in  wholesomeness 
of  American  life.  No  one  can  read  this  novel  with  its 
mystery,  its  romance,  its  home  atmosphere  without  feeling 
grateful  to  the  author  of  "K"  and  "The  Amazing  Inter- 
lude" for  a  picture  of  Americeui  life  that  is  genuine  and 
inspiring. 

THE   BREAKING  POINT 

By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

Two  Dollars  Wherever  Books  Are  Sold 


WHEN  WINTER  COMES  TO  MAIN 
STREET  tells  you  all  about  the  books  and 
authors  who  will  make  your  winter  eve- 
nings happy  and  entertaining.  With  por- 
traits of  authors,  384  pages  cloth  bound, 
fifty  cents,  postpaid. 


Are  you  a  Bookman?  Do  you  want  to 
know  all  the  latest  gossip  of  the  publish- 
ing world,  its  celebrities,  its  sensations, 
its  worth  while  events?  Write  for  sample 
copy  of  THE  BOOKMAN.  40  cents  a  copy. 
$4.00  yearly. 


GEORGE  H.  DO  RAN  COMPANY,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


BOSCH 


IGNITION 
STARTING 
LIGHTING 


SUPREME  quality  in  product  and  conscien- 
tious service  to  the  users  of  its  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition  Systems  are  the 
foundation  stones  upon  which  the  American 
Bosch  Magneto  Corporation  has  built  its  world- 
wide business. 

Four  million  Bosch  Users  know  that  the  Bosch 
name  and  the  Bosch  Trade  Mark  ?re  guaran- 
tees of  complete  satisfaction. 
Over  500  Bosch  Service  Stations  provide  uni- 
formly careful  service  throughout  the  world. 

Be  Satisfied  !  Specify  Bosch  ! 

AMERICAN    BOSCH    MAGNETO    CORPN 

New  York      Springfield.  Ma>s.      Chicago 
Detroit  San  Francisco 


Bosch  Inlrmipter  Cup — 
ncrii-c  center  of  the  Bor-ch 
Bailer)     Ignition    Sy^cra 
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cheaply  theatrical  conclusion  from  a  ^ery 
logical  premise.  Catastrophes  are  not  lim- 
ited to  women  with  careers;  they  need 
not  even  be  invited  by  women  with  careers. 
From  long  and  close  observation  of  the 
conscientious  professional  woman,  I  would 
say  that  the  only  sufferer  from  her  endeavor 
to  be  mother  and  worker  also  is  the  woman 
I      herself.   She  is  carrying  a  double  burden. 

Mrs.    T.    G.   Winter,    President   of   the 
i      General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  is 
equally   drastic    in   her   criticism    of   ^Ir. 
Hutchinson's    idea.     She    writes: 

"This  Freedom"'  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  WTitten  out  of  a  theory  and  without 
any  real  knowledge  of  conditions.  It  is  a 
"throwback"  to  certain  age-old  points  of 
view  which  take  new  forms  of  e.icpression 
and  retreat  from  point  to  point  as  the  world 
mo^-es  on.  There  are  mjxiads  of  women 
who  are  proving  themselves  both  successful 
mothers  and  successful  business  women. 
There  is  an  occasional  failure— as  there  are 
failures  in  every  line. 

The  only  consiierable  group,  so  far  as 
I  know,  and  perhaps  I  know  women  as  well 
as  any  one  can— the  only  considerable  group 
that  makes  a  failure  of  motherhood  is  that 
which  places  i>ersonal  pleasure  and  self- 
indulgence  above  altruistic  duty.  EfiBcient 
people  are  apt  to  be  efficient  in  sev^eral  hnes 
at  once,  and  of  such  is  that  new  woman, 
who  is  both  mother  and  professional  wo- 
man— the  latter  usually  by  necessity  and 
not  by  choice. 

A  similar  message  comes  from  Anna 
D.  Olesen,  whose  campaign  in  Alinnesota  as 
a  Democratic  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  has  attracted  attention  all  over  the 
country.  She  states  her  position  as 
follows: 

The  home  is  the  greatest  of  all  institu- 
tions. Here  the  helpmeet  idea  is  developed 
in  its  purest  and  highest  form.  The  nation 
properly  governed  is  but  the  larger  family, 
— the  larger  home. 

What  we  are  and  have  is  the  gift  of  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  and  we  are  respon- 
sible to  Him  for  the  full  use  of  our  talents. 
It  is  possible  to  be  a  mother  of  good  children, 
and  still  to  give  something  to  the  icorld  at 
large.  She  serves  best,  who  serves  most  for 
the  greatest  good. 

Mrs.  James  Lee  Laidlaw,  known  as  a 
Suffrage  and  social  worker,  at  present 
a  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Wonian's  F*ro- 
League  Council,  has  much  scorn  for  "such 
loose  literature  as  'This  Freedom'  and  such 
driveling  drama  as  'The  Famous  ISIrs. 
Fair.'"  It  is  a  sort  of  literature  that  is 
"peculiarly  pernicious,"  at  the  present 
stage  of  civilization,  believes  Mrs.  Laidlaw. 
Women  have  to  have  careers  nowadays, 
she  argil es,  and  they  are  making  a  go  of  it. 
She  concludes: 

The  mothers  that  are  most  inspiring  to 
youth  in  my  experience  are  professional 
women,  business  women  and  public- 
spirited  women  of  affairs.  If  they  can't 
be  all  this  and  still  be  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  they  are  not  made  of  the  stuff 
that  the  mothers  of  a  future  race  and  great 
democracy  should  be  made  of.  That  the 
mothers  of  young  children  should  not  carry 
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heavy  industrial  burdens  is  ob\'ious.  Work 
I  hat  tends  to  physically  break  or  inca- 
pacitate a  woman  for  potential  or  actual 
motherhood  is  also  not  good  for  tlie  race, 
butiwhen  one  thinks  what  the  real  problem 
is,  and  that  it  is  safeguarding  the  millions 
of  women  that  do  and  must  work:  scrub- 
bing floors  and  running  machines  in  a 
factory,  sometimes  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
l>irth  of  a  baby,  for  reasons  very  far  from 
those  concerned  in  the  social  development 
of  women,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  a  "career," 
but  just  simply  to  keep  ahve,  one  sees  what 
empty,  siUy,  unsocial  class  literature  this 
fool  protest  against  the  work  of  normal, 
ambitious  women  is.  It  is  WTitten  by 
makers  of  literature,  or  shall  we  say  com- 
mercial manufacturers  of  best  sellers,  who 
are  utterly  middle-class  and  are  class 
bound,  and  who  know  very  little,  either  of 
the  nature  or  destiny  of  women  or  of  the 
stern  stress  of  the  real  economic  necessity. 

Alice  Barbour  Stevens,  the  writer,  be- 
lieves that  both  a  career  and  a  home  may 
be  managed  by  one  woman,  if  she  has  ca- 
pable assistants.  ISIrs.  Florence  Kressler 
Griswold,  lecturer,  and  champion  of  the 
economic  independence  of  women,  is  strong- 
ly on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  in  both 
careers  and  home.  Gena  Branscombe, 
composer,  says  it  depends  principally  upon 
the  man.  Sara  Cone  Bryant  depended  on 
her  husband  even  to  the  extent  of  an  answer 
of  The  Digest's  question.  She  told  her 
husband  that  she  had  too  many  ideas  on 
the  subject  to  make  a  sufficiently  brief 
reply,  and  thus  reports  the  results: 

"Nonsense,"  said  he  with  fine  assur- 
ance, "just  say,  'I  have  two  wonderful  (!) 
children,  a  comfortable  home  in  the 
suburbs,  mj'  husband  thinks  I  am  the 
loveliest  woman  in  the  world — and  I  turn 
out  a  book  a  year,  or  its  equivalent  in  com- 
mercial ^\Titing.'"  ''But,"  he  added,  "say 
also,  'I  have  never  had  time  for  whist, 
luncheons  or  many  social  affairs.'  " 

So,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  let  you  have  that 
for  what  it  is  worth,  in  encouragement  and 
warning.  The  daily  life  of  a  professional 
woman  who  is  also  a  honaemaker  is  rich 
l>eyond  measure,  but  it  does,  register  some 
renunciations  and  considerable  hard  work. 

■ '  In  this  country  the  combination  of  a 
profession  or  business  career  and  a  suc- 
cessful family  life  is  neither  impossible  nor 
extraordinary,"  WTites  Francesca  di  ]Maria 
Spaulding,  "but  it  is  only  the  exceptional 
woman  who  can  follow  both  roads  wdtli 
credit  and  contentment  for  herself,  her 
children  and  her  husband."  ]\Irs.  Raymond 
Brown,  musician,  lecturer  and  prominent 
in  the  woman's  movement,  believes  that, 
while  women  need  a  career  in  addition  to 
that  supplied  by  home  and  children,  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  skilled  home 
assistants.     She   concludes: 

Housework  and  child  care  are  honorable 
and  should  be  skilled  professions.  EA-ery 
woman  is  not  fitted  for  them  either  l)y 
nature  or  training.  Whj'^  not  encourage  each 
one  to  do  the  work  she  likes  and  does  best? 

^Margaret  Cameron,  ijiagazine  A\Titer, 
takes  up  another  phase  of  the  question.  She 
suggests  that: 

While  collecting  data  concerning  the 
domestic  failures  of  a  certain  number  of 
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professional  women,  it  might  be  well  to 
take  into  account  the  similar  failures  of 
their  non-professional  sisters.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  sj-mpathetic  com- 
panionship and  influence  of  a  wise  mother 
is  of  inestimable  importance  to  any  child, 
tlio  comparatiA'ely  few  of  them  get  it: 
but  in  mj-  opinion  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
nonsense  talked  and  written  about  the 
value  of  constant  maternal  attendance,  per 
sc.  Personally,  I  ha"se  seen  more  A'oung 
lives  distorted  and  made  miserable  by  the 
alleged  devotion  of  mothers  who  had  no 
other  interest  than  by  neglect.  And  I 
could  quote  more  unhappy  marriages 
among  women  whose  interests  are  purely 
domestic  and  social  than  among  an  equal 
number  lla^^ng  lucratiAe  occupations.  In- 
cidentally, I  have  known  several  married 
women  who  took  up  in  middle  life  either 
business  or  a  pro  ession.  to  enable  them  to 
endure  more  cahnly  an  unhappy  marriage, 
or  to  dispel  the  loneliness  resulting  from 
the  husband's  complete  absorption  in  his 
own  work. 

Probably  a  woman's  abiUty  to  carry  on 
successfully  several  lines  of  endeavor,  like 
a  man's,  is  a  matter  of  the  personal  equa- 
tion. Certain  individuals  can  do  it;  others 
can  not. 

Perhaps,  however,  professional  and  busi- 
ness women  are  not  the  best  judges  of  their 
qualities  as  homemakers.  Wouldn't  it 
be  more  to  the  point  to  ask  our  husbands 
how  it  works  out? 

Louise  Collier  WiUcox,  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  North  American  Renew  and 
Harper's  Bazar,  with  an  established  reputa- 
tion as  an  essajist,  expresses  her  couAiction 
that  "every  woman  is  better  off  for  haAing 
some  occupation  and  interest  outside  the 
purely  domestic  and  aflfectional  interest." 
She  continues: 

I  believe  her  family  and  servants  also 
gain  by  the  system,  fair-mindedness,  self- 
control  a  woman  has  to  learn  when  she 
deals  A^th  the  larger  outside  world.  Also 
there  comes  a  time  in  every  woman's  life 
when  the  cliildren  pass  out  of  the  home,  and 
unless  she  has  vital  outside  interests  she  is 
apt  to  break  physically  and  mentally 
under  the  loss. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  a  woman  who  builds  a  home  and 
lirings  up  children  can  never  give  herself 
as  wholeheartedly  to  her  profession  or  busi- 
ness as  an  unencumbered  person.  This 
double  interest  requires  very  nice  adjust- 
ment. 

Mary  Graham  Bonner  ■wTites  that,  "when 
I  first  went  into  an  office,  I  realized  with  a 
distinct  senso  of  surprize,  how  shocked  those 
office  girls  would  have  been  had  they  heard 
the  conversations  and  seen  the  actions  of 
many  of  m.y  friends  who  lived  in  sheltered 
homes."  The  sheltered  home-life  is  not  tlie 
only  desideratum,  she  concludes,  "and  a 
home-life  in  which  both  husband  and  wife 
accomplish  something  else  besides  a  para- 
sitical existence!'  is  preferable. 

Charmian  London,  widow  of  Jack  Lon- 
don, would  restrict  a  life  including  both  a 
career  and  a  family  to  a  few  fortunate  and 
well-endowed    women.      The   matter,    she 
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Some  of 
its  many  uses 

A  safe,  ufiirritair.it:  anti- 
septic for  cuts,  wounds  and 
scratches,  affording  pro- 
tection against  infection 
while  Nature  heals. 

As  a  gargle  for  sore 
throat  to  w'-'rtl  off 
more  serious  ills. 

As  a  spray  in  nasa!  catarrh. 

A  safe  and  fragrant  deodor- 
ant in  matters  of  personal 
hygiene. 

Delightful  after  sha\ing. 

Effective  in  combating 
dandruff. 

Useful  in  many  sldn  dis- 
orders. 

A.S  a  mouth-wash  to 
correct  unpleasant 
breath    halitosis  ■ 


Listerine  has  been 
trusted  for  years 

"VT'OL  know  the  comfortable  feel  in,?  you  have 
-*-  Avhen  the  kindly  old  family  physician  steps 
into  the  sickroom.  Listerine  enjoys  something 
o!  that  same  confidence  in  the  home — and  has 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Maybe  this  is  because  your  doctor  believes 
in  Listerine  himself  and  often  recommends  it 
as  a  gargle,  mouth-wash  and  general  cleansing 
antiseptic.     \ou've  noticed  he  does. 

Naturally,  the  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
is  proud  of  this  respect  its  oldest  product  com- 
mands. Xaturalh',  too,  the  makers  are  eoing  lo 
see  to  it  that  Listerine  remains  worthy  of  this 
respect — always  efficient,  always  safe. 

Their  name  on  the  bottle  and  on  the  brow  n 
carton  is  your  assurance.     Be  sure  it's  there. 

Don't  have  sore  throat  again 
this  winter 

As  you  know,  many  illnesses  start  with  sore 
throat.  The  mouth  is  an  open  door  to  disease 
genns. 

Tl.e   use   of   Listerine    as   a   moiith-was!»  and 
parglc    affords   a   pleasant   and   dependable   pre- 
caution against  many  forms  of  throat  infection. 
..      ,,      ,  ,  Use  it  s\stematicallv  and  be  on  the  safe  side. 

.Sorr  throat  ts  a  dnngrr     ^-  •    .  .  ,'  .... 

iixn.ii.  hctd  II  promptly     1  ou  may  thus  avoid  many  more  serious  ills. 
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believes,  is  one  for  indi\-idual  solution.   She 
comments: 

Some  women  can  raise  a  family  and  make 
a  home,  and  attend  to  business,  and  some 
can  not.  The  woman  with  the  brain  and 
desire  for  professional  life,  business,  poli- 
ties, should  not  try  to  raise  a  family.  She 
is  probably  more  fond  of  career  than  chil- 
dren and  more  fit  to  follow  a  career.  Per- 
sonally. I  think  CAery  woman  who  has 
mind  enough  to  know  beyond  doubt  what 
she  is  best  fitted  for  should  fight  to  accom- 
plish her  end. 

I  am  not  for  rai.>^ing  a  family  above  all 
things.  The  world  is  crowded  with  ineffi- 
cient s — which  some  of  us  knew  before  the 
war  preparations  gave  us  the  appalling 
figures.  Then,  too,  many  of  those  best 
equipped  to  l)ear  and  rear  are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  economic  side  of  life,  as 
example  some — I  can  not  say  all — of  our 
educators,  who  are  ground  to  bits  in  the 
economic  miU. 

I  have  not  raised  a  family,  having  lost 
my  one  child,  and  my  married  life  was 
unusually  at  one  with  the  work  and  adven- 
tures of  my  husband.  Despite  my  personal 
experience,  I  nourish  the  good  "'old- 
fashioned'  idea  that  the  first  desire  and 
respousil)ility  of  the  normal  woman  in  a 
normal  world  is  and  should  be  to  create 
home  for  her  man  and  their  chicks.  Al- 
ways, as  above,  excepting  the  woman  with 
especial  gifts  in  other  directions;  and  the 
occasional  fortunate  woman  so  endowed 
that  she  can  accomplish  both  duties  to  h.er 
time  and  place  in  the  world. 

Kiinna  Calve,  the  opera  singer,  whose 
autobiographical  narrative,  just  published, 
is  noticed  on  page  31.  in  the  Letters  and 
Art  Department  of  this  issue  of  The 
DuiEST,  is  sure  that  a  Avoman  may  have 
both  a  successful  career  and  a  successful 
home  life  because,  in  her  own  experience, 
she  has  so  often  seen  the  dual  success  ac- 
complished.    She  WTJtes: 

-Motherhood  and  a  career — why  not?  I 
have  only  to  re<'all  the  names  of  my  dear 
friends  Mine.  Sehumann-Heink  and  Mme. 
Helen  Stanle\  :  the  great  English  contralto, 
Mme.  Clara  Butt:  your  own  splendid 
American  contralto,  Mme.  Louise  Homer; 
(\irreno,  the  great  South  American  pianist: 
in  the  field  of  drama,  Mrs.  Drew,  Ethel 
Rarrymore.  to  mention  but  two.  for  there 
are  many  others — indeed,  are  these  names 
not  enough  to  prove  that  the  two  vocations 
are  not  incompatible?  Of  course,  one  must 
take  for  granted  favorable  circumstances 
whereby  a  home  atmosphere  may  be  pre- 
served during  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
mother.  .Sometimes  1  think  what  should 
1  have  done  if  I  had  been  blest  with  a 
child.  1  love  children,  and  to  hear  a  little 
one  call  me  mother  would.  I  feel,  be  worth 
my  whole  career,  but  1  can  not  see  why 
motherhood  shoidd  take  up  a  woman's 
entire  time. 

The  number  of  replies  in  this  general 
category  exceeds  the  number  in  the  class  of 
those  who  a^ee  AAith  Mr.  Ilutchin.son  by 
appro.ximately  fi\'e  to  one  and,  due  to  lack 
of  space,  it  is  impossible  to  quote  them  all. 
The  selections  given  will  show  the  general 
attitude  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
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writers.  A  final  quotation  from  Elizal)(>tli 
Newport  Hepburn,  autlior  of  numerous 
short  stories  and  se^'eral  novels,  may  com- 
plet«>  the  list.  The  extract  is  from  a  private 
letter  which  she  had  just  completed  when 
The  Digest's  question  arrived.  Her  com- 
ment runs: 

To  me  Hutchinson's  book  proves  nothing 
— which  wouldn't  mailer  in  the  least  if  ihe 
publishers  did  not  assume  that  it  i^roves  a 
great  deal.  It's  an  interesting  novel,  with 
an  absorbing  theme,  but  I'm  very  sure  that 
no  matter  how  busy  a  mother  might  be 
with  outside  problems,  if  she  were  human- 
ly warm,  alive  and  spirituallj'  a  mother,  she 
would  know  her  children  better  than 
Rosalie  does.  Their  bodies  might  be  n(>g- 
lected,  assuming  that  the  choice  of  nurses 
and  governesses  wei'e  unfortunate,  but 
their  souls  needn't  be.  I'm  sure  of  this, 
because  of  my  own  experience,  being  the 
child  of  a  mother  who  had  a  governmental 
position  during  my  childhood  and  youth, 
yet  few  of  my  friends  had  a  happier  or  moi'*' 
wholesome  childhood  than  mine,  or  knew 
their  mothers  half  so  well.  The  point  is, 
not  that  Rosalie  is  out  of  the  house  all 
day — so  are  husband  and  children  after  the 
latter  are  past  infancy — but  that  before  she 
marries  she  is  selfish,  cold-blooded,  self- 
centered.  If  she  were  human,  with  real 
maternal  sense  and  affection — like  millions 
of  mothers  "in  the  home,"  or  ^\'itll  a  job 
outside — her  children  might  meet  with 
accidents  of  some  sort,  but  they  w^ouldn't 
drift  so  far  from  her  mentally  and  spiri- 
tually, so  long  as  she  saw  them  morning  and 
evening,  spent  holidays  and  Sundays  with 
them.  No,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
part  of  "This  Freedom"  is  fine,  probable, 
interesting,  but  that  later  some  melo- 
dramatic germ  gets  the  author.  Certainly 
he  seems  to  go  off  half-cocked,  like  a 
volley  of  musketry  that  shoots  at  every- 
thing and  hits  nothing! 


THE  PLANS  AND  PLOTS  OF  ZAHAROFF, 
"THE  MYSTERY  MAN"  OF  EUROPE 

"OUDDENLY  and  sensationally  the 
^  illusive  personality  of  Sir  Basil  Zaha- 
roff,"  to  quote  one  European  observer's 
phrase  for  a  phenomenon  which  most  of 
them  have  noticed  in  more  or  less  detailed 
dispatches,  "has  been  catapulted  into 
the  European  political  tumult."  Zaharoff, 
according  to  reports,  is  classified  as  a  Greek 
by  birth,  a  naturalized  Frenchman  by 
choice,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  richest  man 
in  the  world.  He  has  been  likened  to  a 
modern  Coimt  of  ]Monte  Cristo,  "who 
applies  his  immense  wealth  for  the  manipu- 
lation of  nations  and  dynasties."  Now, 
observes  a  ■WTiter  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  comes  so  responsible  a 
publicist  and  editor  as  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
with  an  amazing  summary  of  Zaharoff' s 
international  plotting,  coupled  with  the 
demand  that  "this  man's  interference  with 
Britain's  affairs  come  to  an  immediate 
'stop."  The  Bulletin  writer  goes  on  to  give 
further  details,  both  as  to  Lord  Beaver- 
brook's  reliability,  and  as  to  Zaharoff's 
remarkable  life  and  influence: 

The  significance  of  this  categorical  state- 
ment that  Zaharoff  was  pulling  the  wires  in 
Downing  Street  lies  in  the  authority  behind 
it.  Lord  Beaverbrook,  as  Sir  William 
Maxwell    Aitken,    sat    in    the     Coalition 


The  Dividends  of  Health 

Lithe  of  step  and  clear  of  eye,  he  is  young  at  sixty,  because 
he  did  not  waste  his  health  in  the  carefree  days  of  youth. 
Caring  for  the  teeth  is  like  putting  money  in  the  savings 
bank;  it  pays  dividends  during  life's  ripened  years. 

Alarming  as  the  figures  are,  four  people  out  of  every  five  who  pass 
the  age  of  forty,  and  thousands  younger,  are  numbered  among 
Pyorrhea's  victims. 

There  are  two  things  you  can  do  to  offset  Pyorrhea. 

1.  Qo  to  your  dentist  regularly  for  teeth  a  \d  gum  inspection. 

2.  Start  using  Forhan's  For  the  Qums  today. 

If  used  consistently  and  used  in  time,  Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea  or  check  it  in  its  course. 

Pyorrhea  starts  with  tender,  bleeding  gums.  If  you  neglect  these  symp- 
toms the  disease  gains  headway  rapidly  and  the  teeth  and  body  suffer. 

The  gums  become  flabby  and  fall  away  from  the  teeth,  which  loosen 
in  their  sockets  and  drop  out  or  must  be  pulled. 

Don't  sit  calmly  by  and  wait  for  Pyorrhea  to  single  you  out.  Prevent 
its  coming  with  Forhan's  For  the  Gums.  An  excellent  dentifrice  also, 
it  keeps  the  teeth  white  and  clean,  the  gums  pink  and  healthy. 

Brush  Your  Teeth  With  Forhan's"Ho<w  to  Use  It 


Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year  out.  Wet  your  brush 
in  cold  water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing,  healing 
paste  on  it,  then  brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a 
rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the  grinding 
and  back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with 
your  Forhan-coated  brush — gently  at  first  until  the  gums 
harden,  then  more  vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  accordmg  to 
directions,  and  consult  a  dentist  immediately  for  special 
treatment. 

35c  and  60c,  in  the  U   S.  and  Canada.       At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 
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Night  Joys 

Think  what  this  dish  means  at  bedtime 

Puffed  Wlieat  makes  whole  Avheat  a  confection. 

It  makes  each  grain  a  tidbit,  thin,  air}',  crisp  and  nut-Hke — enticing 
to  the  taste. 

It  makes  whole  wheat  wholly  digestible.  Ever\-  food  cell  is  blasted. 
Ever)-  granule  is  fitted  to  feed. 

Two  foods  most  essential 

Most  children  need  more  whole  grains  and  more  milk. 

Whole  wheat  supplies  i6  needed  elements.  It  is  rich  in  minerals 
Avhich  growing  children  need.  It  is  practically  a  comjjlete  food.  Milk 
is  rich  in  vitamines. 

PutTed  Wheat  makes  the  milk  dish  tempting. 

It  supplies  a  night  food  eas}-  to  digest. 

Things  to  remember 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  not  mere  delights.  They  were 
invented  by  Prof.  Anderson. 

They  are  the  only  whole-grain  food  with  every  food  cell  broken. 
They  are  foods  to  ser\e  at  any  hour,  easy  to  digest. 
And  they  make  ever\-  element  in  the  whole  grain  available  as  food. 
Children  who  get  such  foods  in  plenty  are  in  no  way  underfed. 

In   the  morning 

Puffed  Rice  is  the  finest  breakfast  dainty  that  children  ever  get.  But 
serve  at  other  times  as  well. 

Crisp  and  douse  with  melted  butter  for  hungry  children  after  school. 
It  is  better  than  sweetmeats  or  pastry-. 

Puffed  Wheat      Puffed  Rice 


Whole  grains  steam  exploded 


Puffed  to  8  times  normal  size 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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Cabniet  during  the  World  War,  holding 
among  other  portfolios  that  of  Minister  of 
Information.  In  that  capacity  it  was  his  par- 
ticular business  to  obtain  inteUigence  about 
sinister  figures  in  the  world. 

Xo  one.  therefore,  can  doubt  that 
Beaverbrook  speaks  bj-  the  card  when 
he  characterizes  this  72-year-old  Greek, 
who  lives  most  of  the  time  in  Paris,  where 
he  maintains  a  magnificent  establishment. 
Zaharoff.  he  says,  owns  Monte  Carlo,  and 
indeed  it  has  been  understood  for  a  year  or 
two  that  he  had  practically  bought  out  the 
])roprietary  interests  of  the  Blanc  family 
in  the  Casino.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  a  large  stockholder,  and  the  final 
purchase  wa.s  facihtated  by  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  war  on  the  gaming  establish- 
ment. Roulette,  baccarat  or  other  games 
do  not  intrigue  him,  tho  the  enormous 
revenues  from  the  Casino,  now  that  the 
goddess  of  chance  reigns  at  Monte  Carlo 
as  of  yore,  doubtless  ftrrnish  him  with  some 
of  the  means  for  his  vastly  more  hazardous 
games  at  the  pohtical  tables.  Lord  Beaver- 
brook says  that  the  destinies  of  nations  are 
the  sport  of  this  multi-milhonaire  "Mys- 
tery Man."  The  movements  of  armies  and 
the  affairs  of  Governments  are  his  especial 
delight. 

"He  can  hardly  estimate  his  own 
wealth,"  says  the  article  which  Lord 
Beaverbrook  is  beUeved  to  have  written 
or  inspired,  because  "it  so  permeates  the 
financial  arteries  of  Europe  that  every 
move  of  the  pohtical  nervous  system  reacts 
on  his  fortunes." 

To  understand  this  and  other  allusions 
to  Sir  Basil  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  while  he  is  ostensibly  a  banker,  having 
supremeh'  important  national  connections, 
he  is  also  largely  interested  in  munitions 
and  ordnance  enterprises  in  different  coun- 
tries. These  include  in  England  the  famous 
Maxim  and  Vickers  gun  works.  The 
Beaverbrook  article  goes  on  to  declare  that 
"in  the  wake  of  war  this  mysterious  figure 
moves  over  the  tortured  areas  of  Europe," 
a  statement  that  involves  the  most  sinister 
implications.  Specifically  he  is  accused  of 
having  influenced  Lloyd  George  to  back  the 
Greeks  in  the  Near  East,  and  to  have  been 
the  real  wire-puUer  in  recent  British  poUcies 
which  brought  the  Empire  to  the  verge 
of  a  war  with  Turkej'  and  a  rupture  of  the 
entente  with  France.  This  would  be  the 
logical  sequence  of  his  reputed  manipula- 
tion of  Grecian  affairs  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Dui-ing  the  Balkan  war  of  1913  he  is  said 
to  have  granted  Greece  $2. .300.000  a  year. 
During  the  World  War  his  donations  to  the 
national  treasury  amounted  to  half  that 
sum.  Xo  doubt  is  felt  that  he  was  the 
financial  backer  of  Venizelos  and  the  Veni- 
zelist  party,  and  his  continued  subsidies 
for  the  (Jreek  armies  in  Asia  Minor  are 
certain  beyond  conjecture. 

What  manner  of  man,  asks  the  writer, 
is  this  mystery  monger,  the  parallel  of 
whom  cannot  be  detected  in  the  pages  of 
authentic  history  and  must  be  sought  in 


glowingly     imaginative 
reply  runs: 


romance.'^ 


The 


The  place  and  date  ot  his  birth  are  not 
definitely  known,  but  1850  is  assigned  as 
his  natal  year.  His  full  name  is  said  to  be 
Zacharie  Basile-Zaharoff.  A  fashionable 
suburb  of  Constantinople,  Athens,  Russia 
;)iul  London  are  all  mentioned  as  places 
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where  he  Avas  born,  but  he  is  clainud  in 
Athens  as  a  native-born  Cireeiv.  \lv  is  tall 
and  slender,  straight  of  figure,  distinguished 
in  bearing  and  address,  Avith  iroii-gray 
liair  and  a  silvery  nmstache  and  small  im- 
perial. He  is  an  unostentatious  dresser, 
rather  inclined  to  carelessness,  but  in- 
variably wears  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 
He  has  been  likened  to  Haroun  al  Rashid, 
the  disguised  Caliph  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  as  he  moves  unrecognized  from 
capital  to  capital.  So  little  docs  his 
personality  suggest  power  that  a  French 
official  is  reported  to  have  kept  Zaharoflf's 
check  for  half  a  million  francs  lying  care- 
lessly on  his  desk  for  several  months  under 
the  delusion  that  it  had  been  paid  in  by  a 
harmless  crank.  Yet  the  suspected  lunatic 
could  command  the  ear  of  Clemenceau, 
Briand,  Poiucare,  ISIillerand,  Lloyd  George, 
whoever  happened  to  be  Pi'esident,  Pre- 
mier or  Prime  Alinister. 

Zaharoff's  banking  connections  in  Paris, 
London,  and  other  cities  are  of  the  highest 
in  the  world  of  finance.  Nevertheless  his 
name  has  not  figured  so  prominently  in 
international  banking  as  those  of  less  sig- 
nificant men.  No  doubt  he  was  a  very  rich 
man  before  the  World  War,  but  his  profits 
from  munitions  multiplied  his  wealth.  He 
is  large  a  stockholder  in  numerous  steam- 
ship lines.  He  owns  grain  elevators  and 
theaters  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
He  controls  newspapers  in  many  countries, 
according  to  the  Beaverbrook  article.  In 
the  Persian  petroleum  fields  two  years  ago 
he  was  the  energizing  po\\'er  of  an  Anglo- 
Persian  sjTidicate  that  challenged  compe- 
tition with  Standard  Oil  and  the  Dutch 
Shell  Oil  group.  This  fails  to  exhaiist  his 
commercial  and  indiistrial  acti-vities,  wliieh 
are  as  diversified  and  important  as  those 
credited  to  the  German  colossus,  Hugo 
Stinnes. 

Sii-  Basil  was  first  publicly  interjected 
into  British  politics  last  July,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  trafficking  in  honors, 
when  a  question  was  raised  in  Parliament 
as  to  why  this  alien  financier  had  received 
a  knighthood  and  been  nominated  to  two 
of  the  most  coveted  orders  of  chivalry  in 
the  bestowal  of  the  soAereign.  A  statement 
had  been  thrown  out  intimating  that  he 
had  helped  Great  Britain  with  a  loan  in 
the  war,  and  the  Government  was  called 
on  to  explain  why.  if  this  was  true,  the 
reason  had  not  been  mentioned  when  the 
decorations  were  bestowed. 

Now,  as  a  sequel  to  the  Beaverbrook 
revelations,  there  is  a  demand  in  The 
Spectator,  a  weeklj^  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, that  the  CoaUtion  GoA'ernment  should 
clear  themselves  of  the  imputation  that 
Sir  Basil  influenced  them,  more  propei'ly  the 
Prime  Minister,  in  the  Near  East  policies. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  retirement  befoi-e 
Parliament  meets  presumably  sidetracks 
the  prospect  of  a  debate  on  the  subject. 
But  there  is  so  much  bitter  feeling,  and  so 
much  smothered  talk  which  has  at  last 
come  out  into  the  open,  that  it  is  not  likely 
the  subject  A\nll  cease  to  be  a  topic  of 
political  discussion. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  undercurrent 
of  political  gossip  in  the  London  clubs  has 
alleged  that  Sir  Basil  was  applying  his 
powers  to  coi'recting  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  mistaken  policy  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Near  East  up  to  the  spring  of  last 
year.  This  "correction"  has  caused  Lloyd 
George  to  veer  from  anti-Greek  to  pro- 
Greek.  According  to  Lord  Beaverbrook  he 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
which  means  millions  of  dollars,  in  putting 
Veriizelos  in  power  and  organizing  the 
Hellenic  dream  of  conquest  in  Asia  Minor. 
As  an  example  of  his  non-political  financing 


When  a  Globe  Showed  the  Way 
to  a  Ne\v  World 

THE  basic  idea  that  the  world  was  round,  that 
by  sailing  west,  he  could  reach  rich  kingdoms - 
of  the  East,  urged  Columbus  forth  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery.  Suppliant  before  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  he  pointed  to  a  sphere  representing  a 
globe,  to  give  their  majesties  a  truer  conception 
of  his  venture. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  globe  in  the  hands 
of  mariners,  scholars,  teachers,  in  public  and 
private  libraries  and  in  homes,  has  given  man 
his  truest  image  of  the  sphere  on  which  he  lives. 
And  as  time  has  gone  by,  man's  ability  to  portray 
the  physical  features  of  his  world  has  increased. 
To-day  RaND  M<?NalLY  globes  place  within  the 
reach  of  all,  tfle  findings  of  explorers,  geographers 
and  scientists  through  the  centuries. 

A  Rand  M^NallY  globe,  accurate  to  the  last 
detail,  artistically  colored,  handsomely  mounted, 
is  a  splendid  thing  for  any  home.  From  it  the 
children  gain  first  knowledge  of  what  lies  beyond 
the  horizon — what  "under  the  world."  For  them, 
its  study  is  fascinating  and  instructive.  To  it 
grownups  turn  continually,  as  talk  or  reading 
touches  hither  and  yon  over  the  crusty  earth. 
Rand  M^NaLLY  globes  suit  many  purposes — 
answer  many  questions — are  within  reach  of  all. 
For  entertainment  and  the  increase  of  knowledge 
it  will  bring,  have  a  Rand  M<?Nally  globe  in 
your  home. 


For  the  Home — 

A  New 

Rand  M^Nally 

Globe 

They  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  a 
score  of  styles,  to  meet 
the  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  schoolroom, 
librar)',  home  or  office. 
They  show  the  new 
boundaries  of  all  coun- 
tries. Their  colors  are 
at  once  artistic  and 
transparent,  so  that  all 
names  may  be  read 
easily. 

Their  prices  range 
from  75c  to  $625.00. 

Write  to-day  for  our 
new  Free  Booklet,  "A 
World  of  Romance."  It 
unlocks  the  door  to  a 
world  of  new  adventure 
and  contains  a  mine  of 
valuable  knowledge. 
Rand  MCXally  Globes 
are  shown  in  various 
sizes  and  styles. 


Map  Headquarters 

Dept.  L-6 
136  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 


Mail  this  coupon  for  "A  World  of  Romance,"  which  unlocks  the 
door  to  a  new  world  of  interest  and  adventure.  It  contains  also 
a  full  description  with  illustrations  of  the  new  RaND  M^NaLLY 
Globes. 

RAND  MCNALLY  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  L.6,  536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
You  may  send  me  free  without  obligation,  "A  World  of  Romance." 


N 


ame.. 


Address.. 
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THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 
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COMBINATION    NO.  14 — STYLE  M-IM 


For  the  man  with  the  narrow  heel 
and  low  instep  Florsheim  Combina- 
tion Last  Shoes  give  that  snug  fit  not 
obtainable  in  ordinary  shoes.  There's  a 
Florsheim  Shoe  to  fit  every  foot. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe— Most  Styles  $io 

BOOKLET  "STYLES   OF  THE  TIMES"  ON  REQUEST 

Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  ->  CHICAGO 


(    -•    FOR  THE    MAN 
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vyHO     CARES 
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SHIPS,  buildings,  bridges  and  other  structures  ai*e 
reared  from  plates  and  beams  of  steel  with  the  aid 
oi  electric  motors  that  power  giant  cranes  and  small 
portable  toob.  Engineers  know  that  every  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motor,  large  or  small,  is  completely  dependable 
and  they  specify  R&M  Motors  for  every  use.  A  survey 
of  the  records  of  R&M  Motors  will  simplify  any  j)ower 
problem.  Write  for  a  list  of  R&M  users  in  your  vicinity. 

R<f:M  Motors  are  made  for  i  Jl  services:  sizes 
range  from  111,0  to  KX)  hor-epon-er,  inclusive 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY 
Springficlcl,  Ohio    •    Brontford,  OnUrio 

Hobbfns  &  Hvcr$ 

Motors  an^  Jam 
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there  is  cited  his  masterly  proeediu-e  in 
averting  a  panic  on  the  Paris  Bourse  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  whereby  he  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  French  Government.  He 
has  tried  to  mold  policies  in  Upper  Silesia 
as  well  as  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor, 
siding  at  the  same  time  with  or  against 
France,  with  or  against  England,  as  con- 
formed to  his  plans  in  different  theaters  of 
intrigue  and  action. 

Sir  Basil's  philanthropies,  benefactions 
and  charities  are  fabulous.  He  has  founded 
chairs  of  aviation  and  French  and  EngUsh 
literature  in  English  and  French  universi- 
ties. France  has  made  him  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  England  has  knighted 
him  and  decorated  him  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.  Oxford  has  conferred  on  him  her 
highest  honorary-  degree,  that  of  D.  C.  L. 
He  has  donated  enormous  sums  to  public 
purposes,  including  a  §500,000  radio  station 
at  Venice  and  suitable  mansions  for  the 
Greek  legations  in  different  European 
capitals.  He  endowed  a  chair  of  modern 
Greek  in  Cambridge  University.  With  all 
this  power  and  importance  the  public  would 
scarceh-  recognize  a  portrait  of  the  slender, 
spare  "Mystery  Man." 
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THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE 
"SICK  MAN  OF  EUROPE" 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

4.  Exchange  of  minority  populations 
between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

5.  Kurdish  territories  of  Irak. 

6.  The  complete  independence  of  Arab 
States. 

7.  The  Bagdad  Railroad. 

8.  Autonomy  for  Macedonia,  with  a  free 
port  for  Serbia  and  autonomy  or  an- 
nexation of  Western  Tlu-ace,  with  Dedea- 
ghatch  a  Bulgarian  free  port. 

9.  The  question  of  Demotika  and  Dedea- 
ghatch  as  part  of  Eastern  Thrace. 

10.  The  islands  off  the  coast  of  Anatolia, 
including  the  Dodecanese. 

11.  Control  of  the  public  debt. 

12.  Reparations, 

13.  The   Khalifate. 

14.  The  return  of  the  three  Turkish 
dreadnoughts  which  were  acquired  bj' 
England  before  Turkey  entered  the  war. 

If  the  Turks  obtain  a  wholly  favorable 
solution  of  these  questions,  it  will  give 
Turkey  a  position  "stronger  than  she  has 
enjoyed  in  many  generations,"  Avrites  an 
Amcrioan  press  correspondent  at  Con- 
stantinople; but  Turkish  Nationalists  there, 
he  says,  do  not  believe  that  Turkey  will 
get  all  she  demands  at  Lausanne,  The  aims 
of  the  Turks  are  outlined  by  a  Turkish  bi- 
monthly Birlik  (New  York),  and  read  as 
follows: 

TERRITORIAL 

The  Turkish  Nationalists  demand  the 
complete  integrity  of  their  homeland,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  predominantly 
Turk.  Thus  thej'  abandon  the  old  imperial- 
istic idea  of  governing  othc  nations,  and 
consequently  they  do  not  claim  sovereignty 
over  Mesopotamia,  SjTia  and  Palestine, 
but  consider  the  other  parts  of  Turkey 
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inhabited  by  a  Moslem  majority,  united  by 
religious,  racial  and  cultural  ties,  and 
animated  bj-  the  identical  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  their  ethnical  rights  as  an 
inseparable  whole.    This  includes: 

(a) — Mousul  and  Kerkuk,  two  Turkish 
p^o^'inees  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  at  the  present  are  under  British 
mandate. 

(6) — A  small  slice  of  territory  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Maritza  River,  just  opposite 
Adrianople. 

(c) — The  pro^-inees  of  Kars.  Ardahan, 
and  Batum  in  Caucasia.  This  claim  is 
settled  by  the  Turkish-Russian  Treaty 
concluded  between  So^^et  Russia  and 
XationaUst  Turkey  in  March,  1921. 

THE    -STRAITS 

The  Turks  demand  the  security  of  the 
City  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  This  demand  admitted,  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  are  ready  to  subscribe 
to  any  decision  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
Turks  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  other 
interested  European  Powers  on  the  other, 
with  a  %'iew  to  assuring  the  opening  of 
the  Straits  to  world  commerce  and  inter- 
national communication.  Thus  they  insist 
upon  two  principles:  One,  the  freedom  of 
the  Straits;  and  the  other,  the  safety  of 
the  Turkish  capital  and  the  Sea  of  Slar- 
mora. 

The  safety  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  impMes  that  no  foreign  fleet 
could  pass  freely,  -^^-ith  full  force,  through  or 
into  the  Straits.  The  interested  Powers 
would  guarantee  mutually  that  the  safety 
of  the  Turkish  capital  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  in  the  event  of  such  inter- 
ference the  country  committing  the  deed 
would  be  attacked  by  all. 

Because  the  Powers  could  use  Greece  as 
instrument  in  this  connection,  the  Turks 
demand,  as  further  guarantee  for  the  safety 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  that  Greece  be 
deprived  of  her  na\T- 

ECONOMICS 

With  the  object  of  assuring  Turkish 
national  and  economic  independence,  and 
with  the  aim  of  giAnng  the  country  a  more 
regular  and  more  modern  administration, 
the  Nationalists  consider  the  complete 
economic  and  political  independence  of  the 
country  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern  question. 
In  consequence,  they  demand  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  Capitulations;  and  are 
opposed  to  all  juridical  or  financial  re- 
strictions of  any  nature  which  would 
hamper  the  economic  development  of  the 
country. 

Thej'  demand  a  heavy  indemnity  from 
Greece  for  the  reparation  of  the  destruc- 
tion made  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greek 
Army. 

The  debts  of  Turkey  and  the  indemnity 
that  the  Allies  may  ask  from  the  Turks 
either  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Greeks 
or  will  be  settled  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  economic  independence 
of  Turkey. 

MINORITIES 

The  rights  of  race  minorities  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Turks  on  the  same  basis  as  is 
established  inothercountries  by  conventions 
concluded  between  the  Powers  of  the  En- 
tente, their  adversaries  and  certain  of  their 
associates. 
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As  to  llio  Greek  niinorilies,  in  view  of  (ho 
extensive  devastation  of  Western  Anatolia 
by  the  Greek  armies  and  the  atrocities  on 
the  Moslem  ijopulation  duriiisj;  (he  occiipa-- 
tion,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  (ireeks 
to  live  in  peace  with  the  Turkish  popula- 
tions. Tt  would  he  preferal)le,  therefore,  if 
the  Greeks  would  f?o  to  the  {government 
which  they  profess  to  .prefer.  The  Turks, 
on  the  other  liand,  living  under  (he  Greek 
rule,  which  under  present  conditions  is 
unfavorable  to  them,  would  be  excluiufjed. 
The  Turkish  Nationalists,  therefore,  look 
with  favor  on  any  proposal  through 
which  might  be  made  an  interchange 
of  the  Christian  minorities  in  Anatolia 
for  the  Moslem  minorities  in  Greek 
territories. 

Regarding  the  Allied  attitude  toward 
the  Straits  at  the  end  of  the  World  War, 
Professor  Ferdinand  Schevill  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  notes  that  the  City  of 
Constantinople  and  this  historic  waterwaj- 
formed  "without  question  the  chief  prize 
of  the  Avar"  and  were  "esteemed  an  invalu- 
able treasure  by  all  the  three  ■victors," 
Britain,  France,  and  Italj-.  In  his  volume 
"The  Balkan  Peninsula"  (Harcourt, 
Brace),  which  appeared  before  the  rout 
of  the  Turks  from  Asia  Minor  started 
the  new  era  in  the  Near  East,  he  says 
that  the  Allies  at  the  end  of  the  World 
War  "simply  because  there  w^as  no  other 
way  out"^ — 

at  last  agreed  to  set  off  the  city  itself, 
the  waters  of  the  Straits,  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  shore  on  either  side  of  the  channel, 
as  an  international  zone  under  their  com- 
bined control. '  Both  in  peace  and  war  the 
water-passage  was  to  remain  open  to  the 
merchantmen  and  warships  of  every  na- 
tion of  the  earth.  While  these  pronounce- 
ments set  forth  the  great  principle  of  a 
united  world  and  have  an  equitable  ring, 
it  is  plain  that  the  international  regime 
must,  in  the  event  of  war,  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  Great  Britain,  since  by 
reason  of  its  naval  superiority  Great  Britain 
can  in  any  crisis  always  drive  its  rivals 
from  the  sea.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  the 
international  zone  of  the  Straits  is  a 
British  solution  of  the  Constantinopol- 
itan  problem,  and  neither  France  nor 
Italy  would  have  acepted  it  if  they 
could  have  discovered  any  other  way  out 
of  the  tangle. 

The  foregoing  statements,  as  presenting 
one  historian's  Aaew,  involve  also  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
British,  the  French,  and  the  Italians  in  the 
region  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits. 
Since  the  arrangement  above  described 
w^as  made,  we  all  remember  that  France 
sided  wdth  the  Nationalist  Turks,  Avhile 
England  backed  the  Greeks  in  the  war 
that  ended  Hellenic  imperial  aspirations  in 
Asia  Minor  in  the  flames  that  consumed 
Smvrna.  As  has  been  previously  shown  in 
these  pages,  Russia  and  the  other  Black 
Sea  countries  insist  on  their  say  about  the 
disposition  of  the  Straits,  because  they 
need  this  gateway  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Various  writers  remind  us  also  that  Russia, 
which  has  alw^ays  been  distrustful  of 
Britain  about  the  Straits,  no  longer  has 
her   sea   oixtlets   in    the   Baltic   countries, 
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Esthonia,    Lat\-ia,   and    Lithuania,   which 
are  no"n-  independent. 

Next  to  the  Straits  problem,  many  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  Capitulations  of 
highest  importance  in  the  discussions  at 
Lausanne. 

THE    CAPITULATIONS 

Hamid  Bey,  unofficial  representative  of 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  in  Constantinople, 
has  given  a  statement  on  the  Capitulations 
to  the  Constantinople  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  which  we  read: 
"The  capitulations  were  given  through 
treaties.  ^Tien  war  [the  World  War]  was 
declared  these  were  abrogated.  In  this 
twentieth  centurj-,  with  ci%ilization  thus 
far  advanced,  will  the  Powers  seek  to  im- 
pose new  capitulations?"  By  capitula- 
tions is  meant  extraterritorial  rights  gi^-en 
to  foreigners  in  Turkey,  exempting  them 
in  large  degree  from  the  authoritj^  of  the 
Ottoman  Government,  both  in  the  judicial 
and  the  economic  domain,  and  j-ielding 
this  authority  to  their  respective  embassies 
and  consulates.  So  great  has  been  the 
accumulations  of  these  capitulatory^  rights 
through  the  centuries,  says  Clair  Price  in 
Current  History  (Xew  York),  that  it  is 
to  be  doubted  "whether  anj-  one  knows 
to-day  precisely  what  the  capitulations 
are."  Yet  it  is  possible  to  sketch  their 
growth  and  state  the  chief  economic  and 
juridical  usages  which  are  to-day  referred 
to  under  this  name,  Mr.  Price  tells  us,  and 
proceeds: 

In  the  Near  East  they  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  when, 
under  the  medieval  theory  of  legal  per- 
sonality, nationals  were  accustomed  to  be 
judged  under  their  own  laws  and  customs 
where^'er  thej-  might  happen  to  be.  So 
when  capitulations  were  granted  to  the 
Venetians  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
1060,  a  Venetian  judge  was  named  to  try 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  the  local 
Venetian  colony.  Similar  capitulations 
were  given  by  the  Emperor  Emanuel 
Comenus  in  1152,  and  by  ^lichael  Paleol- 
ogus  in  1275,  to  the  local  Genoese  colonj'. 
At  the  same  time  Moslem  States  along  the 
^lediterranean  began  granting  similar 
rights  to  their  local  French  colonies.  Egypt, 
which  was  the  first  of  these,  signed  a  treaty 
with  Louis  IX  of  France  in  1252,  and 
Tripoli  followed  suit  in  a  treaty  with 
Philip  111  of  France  in  1270. 

Immediately  after  the  Turkish  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  in  1453,  !Moham- 
med  the  Conqueror  confirmed  the  capitu- 
latory rights  which  had  been  enjoyed  for 
two  centuries  by  the  Genoese  colony.  The 
Venetian  colony  also  had  its  rights  con- 
firmed. Article  XVI  of  the  Tureo-Venetian 
Treaty  of  1454  clearlj-  specifying  the  right 
of  trial  before  a  Venetian  judge.  The 
Turkish  Sultan,  Selim  I,  upon  his  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  1517,  similarly  confirmed  the 
capitulatory  rights  which  the  French 
colony  in  Egypt  had  been  enjoying. 

Later,  in  1.535,  French  colonies  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  given 
the  same  rights  which  their  compatriots  in 


Egypt  had  enjoyed.  Those  capituhitions  of 
1535  to  Frenchmen  in  tlie  Ottoman  Kmi)ire 
form  the  basis  of  tlie  present  cai)ituhitory 
regime  in  Constantinople,  but  subsequent 
Sultanic  firmans  extended  them  in  minor 
points.  After  the  Treaty  of  1535  between 
Suleiman  the  JMagnifieent  and  Francis  I, 
came  the  Treaty  of  15G9  between  Selim  II 
and  Charles  IX,  the  Treaty  of  15S1  be- 
tween Murad  III,  and  Henry  III,  the 
Treaty  of  1597  between  Mohammed  III 
and  Henry  IV,  the  Treaty  of  1G04  between 
Ahmed  I  and  Henry  IV,  the  Treaty  of  1678 
between  Mohammed  IV  and  Louis  XIV, 
the  Treaty  of  1740  between  Mohammed  V 
and  Louis  XV,  and  finally  the  Treaty  of 
1802  between  Sehm  III  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

We  read  further  that  during  the  course 
of  the  elaboration  of  these  French  rights 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  states 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  poAverful  Otto- 
man sultans  secured  similar  rights  for  their 
nationals.  Again,  the  United  States  ob- 
tained a  capitulatory  footing  under  a 
"most-favored  nation  clause'  in  the 
Turkish-American  Treaty  of  1830.  Be- 
sides the  specific  rights  granted  in  these 
Treaties,  various  usages  not  specified  by 
actual  Treaty  grew  up  as  the  Ottoman 
power  declined,  until  at  the  time  the  Otto- 
man Government  wiped  out  the  entire 
body  of  capitulations  in  1914,  "a  great 
mass  of  traditional  usage  had  accumulated 
which  is  customarily  referred  to  as  the 
capitulations." 

Clair  Price  further  relates  that  under  the 
judicial  capitulations,  legal  proceedings  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  which  a  foreigner 
was  concerned,  were  tried  as  follows : 

Civil  cases  involving  a  sum  less  than 
ten  Turkish  pounds  (normally  about  $50) 
were  tried  in  the  Turkish  ci^dl  courts  in  the 
presence  of  the  dragoman  of  the  consulate 
involved.  Civil  cases  involving  more  than 
ten  Turkish  pounds  were  tried  in  the  First 
Court  of  Commerce  in  Constantinople,  a 
mixed  tribunal  composed  of  a  Turkish 
presiding  judge,  two  Turkish  judges  and 
two  foreign  judges,  designated  by  the  em- 
bassy involved,  or  before  similar  mixed 
tribunals  in  the  proAinces  where  they  ex- 
isted. In  pro\inces  where  mixed  tribunals 
did  not  exist,  these  actions  were  tried  be- 
fore Turkish  judges,  but  in  all  cases  the 
dragoman  of  the  consulate  involved  had 
to  be  present.  Civil  cases  between  foreign- 
ers of  the  same  nationality  were  outside  the 
Turkish  jurisdiction,  the  consular  courts 
being  exclusively  competent.  Ci\il  cases 
between  foreigners  of  different  nationalities 
in  time  also  came  to  be  eligible  for  trial 
before  the  consular  courts,  the  Turkish 
authorities  having  no  jurisdiction.  Inheri- 
tance cases  were  also  tried  before  the  Con- 
suls, unless  a  Turkish  creditor  was  in- 
volved, in  which  case  they  w^ere  tried  before 
mixed  tribunals  of  Turkish  and  foreign 
judges.  The  capitulations  proper  made  no 
disposition  of  bankruptcy  cases,  but  these 
were  customarily  tried  at  the  consulates. 
Cases  invohang  landed  property  were 
tried  before  the  Turkish  authorities  alone 
without  the  presence  of  the  dragoman, 
even  in  cases  where  both  parties  were 
foreigners.  The  execution  of  ci\il  judg- 
ments against  foreigners  was  carried  out 
by  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  against 
Turks  by  the  consular  authorities. 

In  criminal  cases,  charges  involving 
foreigners   of   different   nationaUties   were 
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It  had  to  come  I   Quill,  wood,  hard  rubber 
: — all  have  been  used  for  pens.     And  now 
comes  metal — so  durable,  so  light,  so  su- 
perior in  taking  beautiful  engraved  designs. 

In  the  WAHL  PEN,  the  fine  quality  metal 
and  Wahl  precision    are   so   exceptional, 
that  the  metal  barrel  can  be  made  thinner 
than  in  other  pens  of  the  same  size.   This 
gives  extra  ink  capacity.  The  tough,  sturdy 
barrel  and  cap  will  not  cr?.ck  or  split.  This 
means  long  life. 


wahlpi:n 


The  all-metal  barrel  cannot  expand  under 
body  heat.   The  metal  threads  cannot  jam 
or  break;  they  hold  the  cap  on  air-tight, 
and  keep  the  pen  leak-proof.    Touch  the 
iridium-tipped,  hand-hammered  gold  point 
to  paper — and  WAHL  PEN  writes  with 
eagerness. 

Lay  It  alongside  any  other  pen,  and  appear- 
ance alone  will  sell  you  the  Wahl  PEN. 
The   chased   or   engine-turned    designs 
are   beautiful.     They   match   those  on 
EVERSHARP — its  write-hand  mate. 


Gold  or  silver  WAHL  PENS,  singly,  or 
with   EVERSHARP   in   velvet-lined   boxes, 
make  a  GIFT thatwill  glide  through  "Many 
thanks"  with  ease.     Sold  everywhere. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A.  by 
THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 
Canadian  Factory,  THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Indestructible 

all-metal  barrel 

holds  more 

ink 
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A  generous 

TRIAL  ASSORTMENt 
of  this  fine  STATIONERY 

tET  us  send  you  a  generous  packet  of  fresh  sheets  and  envelopes  of 
Elam's  Irish  Lawn.     Apackef  of  usable  stationerv  in  various  shapes 
and  styles,  and  a  welcome  brochure  on  how  to  reflect  your  per- 
sonality in  your  stationery. 

To  find  the  stationery  that  best  expresses  your  own  individual  taste  and  per- 
sonality is  as  important  as  to  find  exactly  the  right  hat,  or  shoes  or  jewels. 
Even  more  important  in  a  way.     For  the  envelope  and  paper  that   carries 
your  message  must  speak  for  you — must  convey  the  right  impression  with- 
out further  help  from  you. 

"TTie  moving  finger  writes,  and  having  writ  moves  on" — and  the  impression 
it  leaves  depends  almost  as  much  upon  the  stationery  as  upon  the  words 
you  wrote. 

Elam's  Irish  Lawn  is  sold  at  stationers,  druggists  and  department  stores  through- 
out the  United  States,  at  50c  a  box  and  up.     Only  the 
c  eanest,  finest  materials  go  into  Elam's  Irish  Lawn.     Send 
^^■"^i  10c  with  coupon  at  the  top  of  page  and  receive  by  return 

/  ij\         mail  the  packet  of  usable  samples.    These  will  give  you  an 
'   Jr^f     X        opportunity  to  ask  your  stationer  for  just  your  style  of 
Elam's  Irish  Lawn. 


^^J 


ili  f  !  Elam  Paper  Co.,  Dept.  1 3 ,  Marion,  Ind. 


■^v,--. 


ELAM5 


SCK 

^^ and  up 


c 


Irish  "Laypn 


Aristocratic  Stationery  at  a  Democratic  Price 

Winners  in  Elam's  $1000  Word  Building  Contest 

Following  arc  the  winners  in  the  Elam's  Irish  Lawn  $1000.00  Word  Building  Contest.     The  figures  show  the 
numbers  of  words  left  after  the  inelegible  words  had  been  eliminated  by  the  judges. 
So.  Person 

I      Elizalxth  Kelly 

GeorRi.'i  Lynch  \Vil«on 

Kdylhi-  Turk 

Mr?.  VV.  J.  UuBoiirrliiw 

Mr?.  Kenneth  Roljb 

A.  r.  Boolwick 
Geo.  M.  Brandon 
Jane  E.  C  onrath 
Marian  Brooki* 
Roberta  (^rommelin 
Frederick  Klorksiein 

B.  J.  BarruiilouKh 
Harr>-  .Aplcosar 
Khzatxrth  Lamoreaux 
Mrs.  B.  rhngan 
Mrg.  F.  W.  Oarskc 
E.  Irvin  Wallace 
r.  H.  Uwis 
Helen  Magill 
Jessie  M.  Amoa 
Mrs.  Lester  McVey 
Nancy  B.  Smith 
Jean  J^ergnson 
Margaret  Thacker 
Walter  Becker 
J.  G.  .Angwin 
Stella  Pennoll 
Mr«    J    H.  Devine 
RU-..11  Walfcin- 

J.i       li.iil;ili    H     L.  .,i;  ,, 

We.  the  judge;  in  the  FZIam  s  Irish  Lawn  Word  Buildini;  Contest,  hereby  certify  that    the   foregoing    persons   arc 
justly  entitled,  under  the  rule?,  to  the  prizes  hen-by  awarded.      -\  Jones.  Dean  of  Edtuation.    MarionCollcge. 
Mr?.   John    Wharton,  Frojez:or  oj  English,  .\/anon  High  Schools.    O.  T.  Fra.sh,  CharUi  F.  11".  XUhols  Co. ,  Chicago,  111. 


i 

4 

.5 

f) 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

II 

1.2 

13 
14 
IS 
I6 
17 
I8 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
35 

2b 

26 


.Address 

Correct  words 

Prize 

521  S.  stii  St  ,  Grand  Forks,  N.  U. 

29.009 

J500.0d 

Baton  Rouge.  La. 

25.199 

200.00 

Box  435.  Sandwich,  III. 

24.866 

100.00 

20I  Throop  St..  Chicago,  III. 

24.638 

SO.OO 

Baker,  Oregon 

23.903 

25.00 

Craig.  Mo. 

T0.1  College  St.,  Clarksville.  Tcnn. 

13.868 

10.00 

25.74- 

10.00 

Cuba.  N.  J. 

23.670 

10.00 

Springrield.  Ma.<s. 

23. S04 

10.00 

'.f>8-iith  St..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

23.510 

10.00 

Lapf)rte.  Ind. 

23.037 

5.00 

Newark.  N.  J. 

22.750 

5. 00 

j8  Hagar  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

22,S80 

Soo 

Excelsior.  Minn..  Box  248 

22.560 

S.oo 

I'hm'nix.  Ariz.,  Box  1312 

2.'. 342 

soo 

lone,  W'ash. 

22.53  7 

500 

11 18  S    Elden  .\ve  .  Los  .\ngclcs.  Cal. 

22.424 

SCO 

310  Washington  Ave  .  Evansvillc,  Ind. 

22.200 

5.00 

1149  N.  College  St.,  Decatur,  III. 

21.986 

soo 

Charles  City,  la. 

21,836 

500 

Kphrala.  I'a. 

21,810 

2.50 

I'n-sidio  of  S.-in  Francisco.  Cal. 

21.700 

2.50 

500  Divcrsey  Parkway,  Chicago.  III. 

21,600 

2.50 

4I3-Si9t  St..  Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 

21.597 

2.50 

J 344  Front  St.,  FarKo.  N.  D. 

21.525 

2. so 

Box  S40,  Scranton,  I'a. 

<  •    G.  W.  Tablcr,  Harrod,  Ohio 

21.366 

2.50 

21,344 

2. SO 

50o9-.\ve.-oi-2,  Galveston.  Tex. 

2I.2.SO 

2.50 

s,t.,  W    Spring  St  .  Lima.  Ohici 

J  I  .  l')* 

2.50 

SKj  \  lol:i  .\vc..   Da\ton.  Ohio 

.-1     I    (N 

-'.50 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE 
"SICK  MAN  OF  EUROPE' 

Continued 


tried  before  Turkish  judge.s  as  were  charges 
preferred  by  Turks  against  foreigners. 
The  Ottoman  Government  claimed  the 
right  to  imprison  conAicted  foreigners  by 
\Trtue  of  Austria's  renunciation  in  1877  of 
its  right  of  imprisoning  Austrian  criminals 
in  consular  prisons  in  Turkey,  a  right 
which  other  nations  availed  themselves  of 
under  the  most^favored-nation  clauses  in 
their  treaties.  Ser^-ice  of  subpoenas  and 
other  judicial  papers  on  foreigners  except 
in  ci\"il  cases  haWng  to  do  with  landed 
property,  was  iindertaken  by  the  consular 
authorities  invohed. 

Under  the  economic  capitulations,  Clair 
Price  ints  out,  the  embassies  at  Constan- 
tinople claimed  for  their  nationals  e.xemp- 
tion  from  every  ta.x  leAied  by  the  Ottoman 
Government,  except  land  tax  and  customs 
duties.  In  the  case  of  customs  duties,  the 
agreement  of  the  embassies  was  neces- 
sary before  their  nationals  became  liable. 
These  tax  exemptions  ma\'  be  traced  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Ottoman  Empire's 
strength,  he  tells  us,  when  the  bulk  of  its 
revenue  was  secured  from  the  "sheriah" 
or  religious,  by  means  of  taxes  such  as 
tithes,  the  sheep  tax,  et  cetera.  Since  these 
are  Moslem  taxes,  we  are  told,  it  is  perhaps 
understandable  that  Christian  foreigners  in 
the  Empire  should  have  been  exempted 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  "customarA-  "  or 
local  taxes,  which  abound  in  Turkey.  We 
read  then:  . 

Prior  to  1838  the  embassies  had  agreed 
to  import  and  export  duties  of  3  per  cent, 
for  which  their  nationals  were  Mable.  The 
commercial  treaties  of  1838,  however, 
recorded  the  embassies'  agreement  to  an 
increase  in  the  export  duty  to  12  per  cent., 
and  in  the  import  duty  to  5  per  cent.,  with 
freedom  of  transit  for  all  merchandise  and 
the  abohtion  of  monopohes  in  Turkey. 
Subsequent  treaties  in  1861  fixt  both  ex- 
port and  import  duties  at  8  per  cent., 
with  a  stipulation  that  the  export  duty 
was  to  be  reduced  by  1  per  cent,  annually 
until  it  reached  a  permanent  1  per  cent. 
Abolition  of  monopohes  was  confirmed, 
except  in  the  case  of  salt  and  tobacco,  in 
which  the  Ottoman  Government's  right 
to  organize  government  monopolies  was 
recognized,  as  Avas  its  right  to  forbid  the 
importation  of  firearms.  The  import  duty 
was  raised  to  11  per  cent,  in  1907  by  the 
embassies'  consent  and  in  1914  negotia- 
tions were  under  way  with  the  embassies 
for  a  further  increase,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  capitular 
tions  was  wiped  out  by  the  Ottoman 
Government. 


Gentle  Football.— She— "Oh.  isn't  it 
awful?  Horrible!  Why,  they  will  kill  that 
man  underneath." 

He — '"Oh,  he  doesn't  mind  it.  He's  un- 
conscious bv  this  time." — Cornell  Widow. 


Almost. — Teacher — "Where  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  signed?" 

Willie  (aft«r  three  minutes  of  silence) — 
"At  the  bottom."— Pi«  Panther. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

CoritiniiPil 


TRUCKS  VERSUS  HIGHWAYS 

'"P'HE  competition  between  the  makers 
-*-  of  trucks  and  the  builders  of  liighwaj^s 
is  compared  by  a  writer  in  Public  Works 
(New  York)  to  that  between  the  in^'entors 
and  makers  of  armor-piercing  projectiles 
and  those  who  in  turn  produce  armor  which 
thej^  can  not  pierce,  but  which  in  turn  is 
pierced  by  projectiles  of  later  development. 
When  five-ton  trucks  were  found  to  be  too 
heavy  for  certain  classes  of  highways, 
hea\ier  highways  were  built;  but  before 
even  a  large  percentage  of  them  had  been 
so  reconstructed  the  truck  manufacturers 
were  turning  out  ten-ton  trucks  and  expect- 
ing the  States  and  counties  to  provide  high-  ■ 
ways  that  could  carry  them.    He  goes  on: 

There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
trucks  can  not  be  made  to  capacities  of 
twenty,  thirty  or  even  fifty  tons  if  such 
capacities  promise  to  be  economical  for 
transportation  and  the  highway  pave- 
ments can  be  made  sufficientlj-  strong  to 
carry  them. 

The  same  thing,  but  to  a  much  less 
degree,  has  been  taking  place  in  the  rail- 
road world,  where  locomotives  have  been 
increasing  in  weight  and  power  and  the 
rails  to  carry  them  ha^'e  been  necessarily 
made  heavier  and  more  strong  and  durable. 
In  the  latter  ease,  hoAvever,  the  progression 
has  been  entirely  in  the  control  of  one  party 
and  the  increase  in  either  locomotive  or 
rail  has  been  governed  by  careful  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  ultimate  economy,  taking 
both  into  consideration.  In  the  case  of  the 
truck  and  the  highway,  however,  the  cost 
of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  high- 
way is  no  concern  of  the  truck  manufac- 
turer or  user,  since  none  of  the  cost  comes 
out  of  his  pocket,  but  all  is  paid  either  by 
the  taxpayers  directly  or  by  traffic  in 
general.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
point  wiU  be  reached,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  reached,  when  further  increase  in 
weight  of  truck  and  consequent  cost  of 
highway  will  cease  to  be  economical,  if  all 
expenditures  and  profits  are  taken  into 
consideration,  and  some  authority  should 
be  given  the  power  to  limit  the  weight  of 
truck,  or  else  the  truck  users  must  be  put 
in  the  position  of  paying  such  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  highway  as  to  cause  them  them- 
selves to  feel  and  heed  the  economical  limit. 

It  has  been  said  that  highways  should  be 
made  for  the  traffic  and  that,  no  matter 
what  the  traffic  demands  may  be,  the  high- 
ways must  meet  those  demands  if  it  would 
not  halt  the  progress  of  ci^-ilization.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  wiU  accept  this  dictum  if  the  facts 
and  logic  are  placed  fairly  and  squarely 
before  them. 

One  method  of  requiring  trucks  as  Avell  as 
other  vehicles  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
use  they  make  of  the  roads  is  by  the  gaso- 
line tax,  which  has  become  quite  popular 
within  the  past  year  or  two.  The  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in  urging  that 
sources  of  revenue  for  highways  be  adopted 
that  would  be  paid  by  road  users,  states 
that  $40,000,000  annually  could  be  raised 
for  road  building  and  maintenance  by  a 
tax  of  one  cent  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Another  method  of  bringing  the  eco- 
nomic limit  home  to  the  truck  user  is  offered 
by  Colorado.  The  Colorado  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  has  recently  handed  down 
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Safi  Fernando  Cathedral 
A.  D.  1734 


San  Antonio,  Texas 


Frost  National  Bank 
A.  D.  1922 


San  Antonio— The  City  of  Contrasts 

San  Antonio — ever  old  in  historic  cathedrals  and  fort- 
resses— ever  new  in  modern  buildings  with  modern 
equipment. 

We  show  a  few  of  the  modern  buildings  which  have 
the  health-protecting  equipment  of 


U^ 


REGISTERED  U  S.   PATE^^•  OFFICE 


ervice 

PAPER  TOWELS  i  TOILET  PAPER 


ONLIWON  is  the  sanitary  lavatory  system  installed  in 
so  many  office  buildings,  schools,  hospitals,  banks,  etc., 
because  it  helps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  germs 
and  cuts  down  lavatory  expense. 

ONLIWON  Toilet  Paper  is  protected  in  a  dust-proof 
nickel  or  porcelain  cabinet  that  operates  without  insani- 
tary knobs  to  touch.  It  is  delivered  consecutively  just 
two   sheets  at  a  time  so  as  to  discourage  waste  of  paper. 

ONLIWON  Towels  are  made  of  soft  absorbent  crepe 
that  dries  the  hands  thoroughly.  They  are  served  from 
a  white  enameled  cabinet — one  folded  tozvel  at  a  time — 
for  maximum  economy. 

Write  for  free  sample  tozvels  and  complete  imformation. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Dept.  22 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  group  of  other  prominent  San 

Antonio  buildings  equipped  with 
Onlizi'on  Service 


BY  INVITATION 
MEMBER   OF 


^^M 


Building  of  the  Cen- 
tral   Trust    Co.  —  a 
foremost  banking  in- 
stitutio7i  of  Texas. 


NEW  YORK,  USA. 


Magnolia  Petroleum  Building 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 
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Friendly  Tucson 
bids  you  come 

Glorious  outdoor  life  all  the  sunny  winter  awaits 
you  in  Tucson,  garden  city  of  Arizona. 

Away  from  slush,  snow  and  winter  cold,  Tucson, from 
October  to  May, revels  in  a  golden  procession  of  spark- 
ling,sunny  days.  Golf  every  day, motoring  any  time, 
horseback-riding,  hunting,  polo,  interesting  old  mis- 
sions, colorful  Indian  life,  or  just  luxurious,  lazy 
enjoyment  of  the  invigorating  sunshine — countless 
opportunities  are  here  for  pleasure  and  physical  up- 
building. 

'Reduced  Fares 

Half  a  mile  above  sea-level,  Tucson  lies  on  a  levei 
mesa  encompassed  by  gorgeously  colored,  lofty  peaks. 
Seventy-three  swift  hours  from  New  York,  or  only 
fifty-three  from  Chicago,  and  you  are  in  this  city  of 
perpetual  springtime.  Main-line  Pullmans  via  Rock 
Island  Route  or  Southern  Pacific  wiU  now  bring  you 
at  reduced  fares. 

Twenty-five  thousand  hospitable  people  in  Tucson 
enjoy  excellent  hotels,  fine  stores  for  shopping,  green 
lav.ns,  and  charming  homes,  clubs,  good  schools,  the 
State  University,  and  ease  of  living  conditions  un- 
dreamed of  in  more  rigorous  climates. 

Little  'J(ain—'T>ry  Air 

For  rest,  play,  and  physical  upbuilding  there  is  no 
finer  city.  Rainfall  is  slight.  No  fogs.  The  air  is  dry 
and  crisp.  From  October  to  May  the  mean  monthly 
temperature  never  exceeds  72  degrees  or  falls  below 
49  degrees. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

friendly  Tucson  bids  you  COME.  A  modest  income 
wiil  command  every  pleasure  and  care.  New  experi- 
ences, new  energy,  and  vibrant  health  can  be  found 
here.  The  illustrated,  two-color  booklet,"  Man-Build- 
ing," will  tell  more  of  life  in  Tucson.  Just  mail  the 
coupon. 

TUCSON 

SunshiriLyCUmatc  Club 

ARIZONA 


TUCSON  SUNSHINE-CLIMATE  CLUB, 
ISO  Old  Pueblo  Club  Building, Tucson,  Arizona. 

Please  send  me  "Man-Building  in  the  Sunshine-Cli- 
mate." 

Name. 

.  Address 


RIaygrountt  of  Your  Dreams — 

only  44  hours  away — bathing,   boating,  fishing    trap- 
shooting,  golfing,  open  air  conccrU.  tennis — in 

ST.  PETERSBURG  "The  Sunshine  City" 

Where  the  sunshine  is  in  people's  hearts  as  well  as  cver- 
h;ad,  and  where  you  will  find  Iricndliness  on  every 
hand.  Splendid  accommodations  to  suit  everyone. 
H  rile  for  our  booUcts  on  the  City  or  on  Sports  and 
Recredlions.  Any  information  on  request.  Address 
B.  D.  I  awrence.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  St.  Pete rsbiirg,  Fla. 


^^^ilM^iiM: 


WATCHES 


Genuine  Diamonds 

For  Christm.is  Gifts 

Our  Diamonds 'are  distinctive 
In  fiery  bnlliikncy,  blue  w-htt«. 
p^rff'Ct  ml.  3«*nt  prepaid  for 
your  FREE  EXAMINATION,  on 
Chars*  Account 

Send  for  Catalog 

_    Thore  ar^   ovur   2,tx>0  illuHtrationii 
'of     Diomryi  fl.'».    WatchoB.     Wrim 
_    „_.   XST'^^B^—^^^'    ^    W«trh«*,  IV.-irli.   Mfnti  HaKJ*.  Silver- 
Dfamonos  ^^^•^■^^^^^ware,  etc  .  at  R»<Juc«d  Pricaa. 
win  Hearts      ^'^^— — ^^^  Cataloif  rTpImn     fVfrythinir. 

DDIPCC   ADIT    nnUUM   ^^  Immafiaa  buying  powar  cnablea  ua 
rnlwkO  Hue    UUtf «   to  make  K.wlt  prir.-i.  Uian    amall  con- 
cerna    Wp  invite  comt^ariaona.  You  will  b«  convince<l  that  you  c«o 
do  hotter  with  LOhTlS.    Money  back  if  not  fully  aatiafied. 
LIBERTY    BUNOS     OCCEPIkO 

Itif  Oil)  RElUKlf  (Rii  II  JIWEICRS 

OEPT.    F-9S3 
oanta  rn  •.t»    UK)  to  10s  .N"   8luU'.'<l  ,  ( ■hicaw.  Ill 
OKOS&COIiim  Stores  in  Leading  Cities 


a  decision  denying  motor  trucks  the  right 
to  use  certain  roads  because  they  do  not 
contribute  their  share  toward  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  highways, 
comparing  them  with  the  railroads,  which 
pay  much  larger  taxes  and  yet  construct 
and  maintain  their  roadbeds  at  no  cost  to 
the  public. 

The  following  paragraph  is  contained  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Colorado  Commis- 
sion: 

I*ublie  convenience  and  necessity,  by 
v\'hich  must  be  understood  the  couAenience 
and  necessity  of  the  people  at  large  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  convenience  and 
necessitj'  of  a  very  small  number  of 
people  who  seek  to  derive  a  profit  from  the 
farmers'  and  homeowners'  investment  in 
roads,  never  contemplating  that  the  truck 
driver  should  destroy  that,  to  the  cost  of 
construction  of  which  he  contributed  little 
or  nothing,  or  that  he  should  reap  where  he 
has  not  sown.  When  the  taxing  laws  of  this 
State  are  so  amended  that  the  truck  driver 
operating  over  State  highways  shall  con- 
tribute his  due  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  our 
highways,  then,  and  only  then,  can  this 
commission  regard  his  use.  under  proper 
conditions  and  restrictions,  of  a  great  tre- 
mendously expensive  public  facility  of 
equal  dignity  and  equal  benefit  to  the 
people  wdth  moderate  use  thereof  by  the 
ordinary  taxpayer. 


DOING  IT  OVER  AND  OVER 

THE  workman  in  the  factory  whose  job 
had  been  to  give  one  turn  to  a  certain 
screw,  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day, 
and  who  begged,  as  a  last  request  on  his 
dj-ing  bed,  to  be  allowed  to  "drive  that 
screw  all  the  way  in,"  has  the  sjmpathj'  of 
most  of  us.  This  kind  of  job  is  becoming 
more  and  more  common  in  modern  inten- 
sive production  on  a  large  scale.  T^Tiat  is 
its  effect  on  the  worker?  An  editorial 
■sATiter  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York)  re- 
marks that  what  he  calls  these  "repetitive 
operations"  have  seldom  been  defended  by 
any  one.  He  notes  that  many  decry  the 
dulhng  effect  on  the  intellect,  of  highly 
subdi\ided  processes,  but  these  are  usually 
apart  from  industry,  wliile  those  who  direct 
manufacturing  remain  silent.  Thus  un- 
answered charges  gain  credence.  He  goes 
on: 

Yet  in  informal  discussions  those  in  daily 
contact  \\ath  the  conditions  show  no  con- 
cern lest  deadening  of  the  mind,  for  ex- 
ample, result  from  simple  operations 
repeated  time  after  time.  The  testimony 
of  industrialists  is  difficult  to  get.  Being 
neither  writers  nor  speakers  their  A-iews  are 
not  widely  known,  and  being  well  en- 
trenched through  the  evolution  of  the 
factory  their  attitude  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  not  on  the  defensive. 

But  sooner  or  later  they  must  be  smoked 
out.  Too  much  is  being  Avritten  against 
modern  factor\'  procedure  for  the  factory 
side  to  disregard  the  making  of  favorable 
I)ublic'  sentiment.  All  the  good  features  of 
repetitive  work  and  mass  production,  as 


A  Real  Treat 
for  All  Occasions 

Nothing  could  be  better  or  more 
appropriate  to  serve  for  "l<ig"  meals 
and  "httle"  meals  than  Bromm's 
Old  Virginia  Fruit  Cake.  This  de- 
heious  "bit  of  Old  Virginia,"  which 
has  been  made  from  the  same  recipe 
for  56  years,  is  chock-full  of  the 
choicest  fruits,  nuts  and  good  things. 

Packed  in  a  snug,  tin  box,  it  keeps 
indefinitely,  and  Improves  with  age 
hke  old  Anne.  It's  a  joy  to  house- 
keepers, because  it's  always  deli- 
ciously  fresh  and  appropriate  to  serve. 

Park  &  Tilford  in  Xew  York  and  fanr> 
grocers  in  other  cities,  carry  Bromm's  Old 
Viitrinia  Fruit  Cake  tlie  year  'round.  If 
your  grocer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  ship 
rrei)aid  to  any  ar^d"e^s  in  the  U.  S.  1-lb. 
cake,  in  tin,  SI. 15:  2-lb.  tin,  $2.25;  4-lb. 
tin,  S4.25;  6-lb.  tin,  S6.00. 

L.  Bromm  Baking  Co. 
516  E.  Marshall  Street 
Richmond,  Va. 


BROMM'S 

Old.  VIRGINIA 

fruit  Cake 


Skin  Troubles 


Soothed 


With  Cuticura 

Soap.  Ointment.  Talcum,  ""<■  evcrywhore.     Samples 
free  of  Cuticura  Laboratoriee,  I>e;  C  X,  Maiden,  Ma»a. 


IMX/FIMTOR  Q  Whodesiret  secure  patent  should 
11^  V  i-.l>  1  V^IXO  write  for  our  t;iiifie  bonU  ••HOW 
TO  GET  VOUR  PATE.NT."  Send  Miotlel  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  cive  opinion  of 
itg  patent.iMe  nature, 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington.  D.  C. 


YOU  can't  help  but  tempt  jaded  appetites  if 
you  start  the  meal  witu  hot  STEERO 
boui.lon. 

STEERO  bouillon  cubes  are  convenient  for 
any  emergency  —  afternoon  teas,  for  children 
after  scliool,  unexpected  guests,  and  a  score  of 
other  thin?';. 

Put  STEERO  bouillon  cuhcr.  on  your  order 
list  today.  Send  loc  for  samples  and  64-page 
cook  book. 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  290  William  St..  N.  Y. 

Distributors  for 
American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5TEERD 

Reg    u  5  Pit  O  f  1 

BDUILLDN  CUBES 


P.len'.ed     Oct.  Jl,  ISIl 
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FUN  from  the 


Biggfest  Laugh  Maker 
On  the  Screen "" 

S^w  Showing  at  Best  Theatres 


T-H-t-  above  card  is  a  reproduction  of  one  that  has  Deen  running  in  25,000  street- 
cars throughout  the  United  States  during  the  past  sixty  days.  That  the  response 
to  this  announcement  has  been  immediate  and  ver\^  effective  is  evidenced  by  the 
letters  we  receive  from  men  and  women  located  in  every  part  of  the  country,  asking  at 
what  theaters  this  new  motion  picture  may  be  seen,  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
motion  picture  exhibitors  have  booked  it.  Many  of  the  leading  theaters  in  every  state 
in  the  Union  are  already  showing  it  to  delighted  audiences  and  scores  of  additional 
bookings  are  being  received  by  us  every  week. 

These  high-class  theaters  are  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  houses  in  which  "Fun  From 
the  Press"  is  exhibited  weeklv: 


The  Eastman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mark  Strand,   Brooklyn  and 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
McA'icker's.  Chicago.  111. 
Crandall  Theaters,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Capitol,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Graumann's,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Strand,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Capitol,   Springfield,  Mass. 
Pantages,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Del  INIonte,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rialto,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Alamo,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Apollo.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Colorado,  Denver,  Colo. 
Pantheon,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Allen  Mall  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Strand,  Akron,  Ohio. 
\'alentine.  Canton,  Ohio. 
Chicago.  Chicago,  111. 
Granda,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


I  "HIS  new  motion  picture  reel  presents  the  cream  of  typical  American  humor.    It  does 

not  contain  a  suggestive  line  and  the  five  minutes  which  it  takes  to  run  it  is  packed 

with  laughter.     This  is  the  only  motion  picture  subject  produced   and  sponsored  by 


The  Literary  Digest. 


1 J^  addition  to  the  immense  publicity  which  the  street-car  advertising    represents, 
"Fun  From  the  Press"  is  being  lavishly  advertised  in  the  newspapers  and  in  The 
Literary  Digest  itself — about  300  daily  newspapers  throughout  the  country  carry  an 
announcement  of  it  every  week. 

T-T  you  have  not  yet  seen  "Fun  From  the  Press"  go  to  those  theaters  in  your  locality 
that  show  it,  or  ask  the  management  of  your  favorite  theater  when  it  will  be  booked. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  same  discrimination  exercised  by  the  management  in  book- 
ing this  Digest  fun  maker  is  also  exercised  in  choosing  the  rest  of  the  program,  so  that 
an  enjoyable  entertainment  is  assured. 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 


Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest 


Distributed  by  W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation 
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KIMBALL 


"Quality  made  the  name — the  name  insures  the  quality 

UNITING  in  happy  eulogy  of  the 
KIMBALL— the  instrument  of 
yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow— 
the  Columbian  Jury  of  Awards,  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition,  the 
AlaskaYukon  Pacific  Exposition, the 
Panama  PacificExposition,  together 
with  great  masters,  past  and  present 
—all  acclaim  the  KIMBALL  as  an 
instrument  of  superlative  excel- 
lence. KIMBALL  Grand  and 
Upright  Pianos,  Player  Pianos, 
Reproducing  Pianos  and  Phono- 
graphs are  the  splendid  result  of 
ripe  experience  and  progressive 
thought  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture   of    musical     instruments. 

Descriptive  catalogs,  also  the  nearest 
dealer's  address,  sent  to  you  on  request 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

(Established  1857) 
Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  CHICAGO  U.S.A. 


if 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.,  Dept.  KL 

306  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  catalog  and  information  on  instru- 
ment marked  X: 

L  KIMBALL  Grand  Pianos      Ij  KIMBALL  Phonographs 
D  KIMBALL  Upright  Pianos  D  KIMBALL  Player  Pianos 


Name.  . 
Address . 


KIMBALL 

Grand  Pianos 

Upright  Pianos 

Player  Pianos 

Reproducing  Pianos 

Phonographs 

Pipe  Organs 

Music  Rolls 


J.  D.  CRESSON 
Indiana 


IlJ 

C  LAVTON    1'.  iiALi: 
Colorado 


n  \\    hi:\oI':k 

Ni-braska 


Thousands  of 
Men  and  Women 

Make  Their  Spare  Time 
Yield  an  Extra  Profit 

You  can,  too,  by  obtaining  new 
and  renewal  yearly  subscrip- 
tion orders  for  THE  LITERARY 
DIGEST.  No  experience  is  re- 
quired to  engage  in  this  pleas- 
ant work,  nor  will  it  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  leave  your  own 
community.  You  can  earn  lib- 
eral commissions  from  the  be- 
ginning. Fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  TO-DAY.  We 
will  send  you  complete  details 
of   our  plan  by    return    mail. 


MRS.  L.  M.  NELSOX 
Mass.ichusetts 


LOUISE  PATRICK 
South  Carolina 


MHS.K.KICIlARnSON 
Wi.sconsin 


C.  N.  VAN  BUKE.N 
Missouri 


The  Literary  Digest,  Dept.  Xi-i, 
.^54-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gentlemen: — I  am  interested  in  learning 
how  to  make  my  spare  time  yield  extra  profit. 
Without  obligating  me,  will  you  please  send 
full  particulars. 

Name 

Address 

City 


Stitc 


LUCY  P.  ATKl.NSON 
Texas 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


affecting  the  human  being,  need  to  be  set 
out  in  an  authoritative  way,  if  demands  for 
a  change  are  to  be  stayed.  Any  brealdng 
doA\-n  of  present  practises  through  legisla- 
tive or  other  pressure  may  be  far  off,  but 
in  this  daj"  of  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
welfare  of  the  uldi^"idual,  new  laws  affect- 
ing industrial  relations  are  always  in  the 
reckoning. 

Apologists  for  the  industrial  system  have 
been  Avont  to  say  that  large  numliers  of 
machine  operators  are  adults  of  arrested 
mental  development.  HaAing  only  child 
minds,  they  are  not  supposed  to  find  their 
work  especially  irksome.  This  is  impor- 
tant, if  true,  in  that  the  system  has  pro- 
Aided  for  a  group  that  has  been  reared  as 
superior  to  common-labor  ser^-ice  and  gen- 
erally is  not  physicallj'  equipped  for  it. 

Some  explanations  coming  from  the 
workshop  have  reached  the  public,  and 
they  may  be  indeed  the  complete  answer. 
They  emphasize  the  inertia  of  the  human 
being  and  the  propensity  of  all  of  us  to  do 
most  of  our  daily  acts  along  the  lines  fol- 
lowed in  the  past.  Plant  managers  tell 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  worker  to  change 
his  methods,  and  they  assert  that  fully  as 
much  effort  would  be  needed  for  the  worker 
to  break  a  new  habit  and  resume  the  old. 
^lental  satisfaction  comes  in  part  from 
moA-ing  in  accustomed  paths.  It  may  be 
that  man's  desire  to  act  and  think  along 
Avell-knoAATi  lines  in  most  of  his  activities 
safeguards  him  fully  against  the  "iron 
man."  But  we  need  the  facts  from  the 
authorities  of  industrA*. 


A  PAVEMENT  THAT  EXPLODES 

CONTINUED  failures  in  a  paAcd  road, 
often  of  so  Aiolent  a  character  as  to  be 
called  "explosives,"  are  reported  from 
King  Countj',  Washington,  near  Seattle. 
The  Engineering  News-Record  (New  York), 
from  Avhieh  we  take  the  account  quoted 
below,  notes  that  the  occurrence  is 
not  unique,  except  perhaps  in  the  ex- 
plosiA'e  A-iolence  of  the  ruptures.  Other 
examples  are  remembered.  In  all  the 
explanation  has  been  difference  in  the 
rates  of  expansion  of  base  and  top,  and  lack 
of  expansion  joints — which  The  Xews- 
Record  considers  no  explanation  at  all.  All 
paA'ement  slabs  expand  and  contract,  it 
says;  and  except  here  and  there  they  are 
serving  their  purpose  Avithout  repeated 
ruptures,  both  Avith  and  without  expansion 
joints  and  OAor  a  period  of  years.  There 
is  some  more  obscure  condition  than  exists 
in  the  ordinary  brick  or  bitumen  or  con- 
crete road,  Avhich  induces  the  disastrous 
results  from  expansion  that  are  recorded 
on  the  King  County  road.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  Avhat  it  may  be,  but  at 
present,  apparently,  it  is  more  or  less  of  a 
mystery.     To  quote  the  paper  just  named: 

Continued  failures  of  a  paAcd  road  by 
the  violent  parting,  with  mutual  shattering, 
of  the  brick  surface  and  the  concrete  base, 
haAo  become  of  increasing  concern  to  the 
liighway  officials  of  King  County,  Wasli- 
ington.  •  The  breaks,  besides  being  a  con- 
stant expense  to  repair,  haAC  been  on  oc- 
casions so  violent  that  passing  Aehicles  have 
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been  injured,  and  in  one  instance,  which  will 
later  be  more  fully  noticed,  the  "explosion  " 
Avas  the  basis  of  a  successful  suit  for  dam- 
ages in  a  large  amount.  In  all  33  breaks 
have  occurred  since  the  first,  on  June  13, 
1917,  a  few  months  after  the  completion 
of  the  pavement. 

The  roadway  is  20  feet  wide  and  for 
much  of  its  length  is  on  grades  ranging  up 
to  a  maximum  of  4.6  per  cent.  Of  the  33 
failures  since  1917  more  than  half  have  been 
Aaolent  and  are  referred  to  as  "explosions." 
In  case  warning  is  given  in  the  form  of 
a  crushing  of  the  bricks  or  a  slight  upward 
bulging,  endeavor  is  made  to  prevent  the 
more  complete  rupture  by  putting  main- 
tenance crews  at  work  immediateh',  cutting 
the  pavement  at  the  point  where  the  excess 
stress  is  manifest  and  substituting  an  8- 
inch  strip  of  asphaltic  compound  for  two 
transverse  rows  of  bricks.  More  often, 
however,  the  upheaval  comes  without 
warning  and  as  much  as  200  square  feet  of 
the  surface  has  been  suddenly  thrown  from 
the  base  and  shattered  as  tho  from  an 
explosion.  In  some  instances  the  base 
has  been  broken  by  the  shock.  In  a 
damage  suit  growing  out  of  an  explosion, 
witnesses  testified  on  the  stand  that  pieces 
were  thrown  30  to  40  feet  high  in  the  air. 
Fragments  are  said  to  have  been  found  80 
to  100  feet  from  breaks. 

A  study  of  the  location  of  the  breaks 
does  not  show  anything  in  common  on  this 
score.  They  occur  on  fills  and  in  cuts,  on 
the  north,  as  well  as  the  south  slopes  of 
hills,  on  the  tops  of  gravel  benches  and  in 
Avet  flats.  On  some  parts  of  the  road  a 
number  of  breaks  have  occurred  close 
together,  and  in  other  stretches  of  con- 
siderable length  there  have  been  no  breaks 
Avhatever.  In  the  comparatively  short 
section  where  expansion  joints  3^  inch  wide 
were  used  in  the  brick,  but  mthout  any 
joint  in  the  concrete  base,  breaks  occurred 
the  same  as  in  the  other  sections.  In 
sections  where  new  bricks  have  been  relaid 
after  a  break,  using  the  same  form  of 
construction  as  the  original  pavement, 
breaks  have  occurred  a  second  time  in  the 
same  spot.  It  is  notable,  however,  that 
no  breaks  have  recurred  where  the  relaid 
paA'ement  has  been  proAided  Avith  the  8- 
inch  asphaltic  expansion  joint  referred  to 
preA'iously. 

On  June  20,  1920,  a  truck  driA-ing  over 
the  pavement  was  A\Tecked  by  a  Adolent 
upheaval  of  the  surface  beneath  it.  Such 
was  the  force  that  fljing  fragments  smashed 
the  running  gear,  brought  the  truck  to  a 
sudden  stop  and  caused  those  riding  on  the 
driver's  seat  to  be  throAvn  to  the  pavement. 
A  suit  brought  against  King  County  on 
account  of  injury  sustained  in  this  accident 
secured  a  judgment  from  the  Superior 
Court  of  King  County  in  June,  1921,  for 
$10,000  damages.  The  case  Avas  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affii-med  the 
judgment.  A  petition  for  rehearing  is  still 
pending. 

In  the  conclusion  of  its  editorial  com- 
ment, the  News-Record,  altho  express- 
ing natural  curiosity,  gives  its  opinion  that 
the  importance  of  getting  at  the  secret  of 
the  trouble  is  not  particularly  great.  It 
saj's: 

Too  few  brick  or  concrete  roads  fail  in 
the  manner  described  to  make  the  knowl- 
edge why  they  fail  worth  much.  Nor  is  it  of 
much  significance  that  an  occasional  failure 
of  this  character  is  experienced  and  it 
should  by  no  means  be  accepted  as  a  rea- 
son for  passing  judgment  on  any  type  of 
pavement. 


WINTER  I 
VACATIONf 
I  VOYAGES 


MEDITERRANEAN      WEST  INDIES 

MEGANTIC 
(20,000  tons  displacement) 

Jan.  15,  Feb.  17, 
Mar.  22,  1923 

Magnificent  cruising  ship  of 
admirable  construction  for 
tropic  voyages.  Premier 
steamer  to  the  West  Indies. 


ADRIATIC  (24,541  tons) 

Jan.  6,  Feb.  24,  1923 

LAPLAND  (18,565  tons) 

Jan.  18,  Mar.  10,  1923 

World-famous  for  steadiness, 
de  luxe  quarters,  cuisine  and 
service.  For  travellers  of  dis- 
crimination. Ample  time  for 
delightful  visits  ashore. 

Round  trip  cruise  bookings. 
To  Naples  via  Egypt  and  The  Holy 
Land. 

One  way  bookings  to  Egypt. 
Itinerary:  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Monaco  (the  Riviera),  Naples,  Alex- 
andria I  for  Egypt  and  the  Nile ),  Haifa 
for  Jerusalem,  and  Athens  (Phaleron 
Bay  I. 

World-famous  White  Star  service 
provides  for  you  a  delightful  and 
luxurious  home  on  shipboard. 


Rates  $250  Upwards 

Itinerary  arranged  by  Cruise  Depart- 
ment of  more  than  25  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  West  Indies.  From  New 
York  to  Havana,  Haiti,  Santiago, 
Kingston  (Port  Antonio),  Panama 
Canal  (Panama  City ),  La  Guaira  '  Ca- 
racas ',  Trinidad  (  La  Brea  ,  Barbados, 
Martinique  (St.  Pierre',  St.  Thomas, 
San  Juan,  Nassau,  Bermuda. 
A  wonderful,  health-giving  holiday 
among  the  brilliant  lands  and  sun- 
shine seas  beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 


Inquire  for  booklets  and  detailed  information 

|3lWHite  Star  Linezs^ 

American  Line  ^   i^^^ix  ^  Red  Star jjme 

International     Mercantile     Marine      Company 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Evervw^here 


LUDEN*S 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 

^ive  quick  relief 
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Prevent 
check-fraud 

Plain-paper  checks  are 
so  easy  to  alter  that  they 
actually  invite  fraud. 

Protecting  the  amount 
does  not  remove  the  dan- 
ger. The  payee's  name 
and  the  endorsements  are 
altered  nearly  as  often, 
and  occasionally  thedatc. 

To  be  safe  every  part  of 
a  check  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

National 

Safety  Paper 

gives  you  this  complete 
protection.  An  attempt 
to  alter  the  check  with 
chemicals,  eraser,  or  knife 
produces  a  glaring  white 
spot  or  stain  in  the  pa- 
per, instantly  exposing 
the  fraud.  All  of  the 
writing  on  both  sides  of 
the  check  is  protected. 

If  your  checks  are  still 
on  plain  paper,  consider 
the  risk  you  are  running. 
Ask  your  banks  for  checks 
on  National  Safety  Paper. 

Every  executive,  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of 
check  protection,  should 
read  "The  Protection  of 
Checks,"  a  book  which 
treats  the  subject  com- 
pletely and  impartially. 
It  is  distributed  without 
charge.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 
George  La  Monte  &.  Son 

Koimilid  I  ^71 

6 1  Broadway.  New  York 

i^  .  :      a.  Su'tty  l'a;rr  ij  al.  0  mcdt 

■.r.  L^nada  byCeorte  La  Monte 

li  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


WILL    OUR    BILLIONS    INVESTED 

ABROAD  MAKE  US  THE  WORLDS 

"MOST  HATED  NATION"? 

TX  reply  to  those  who  have  asserted  a 
^  certain  "paucity  of  both  interest  in  and 
tangible  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
L'nited  States  during  the  last  few  years," 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Crissinger  re- 
cently presented  a  summary  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  loans  abroad  since 
August,  1914.  The  total  comes  to  nearly 
twenty-two  billions.  This,  remarks  several 
editors,  ought  to  show  that  we  are  doing 
plenty  for  our  neighbors,  but  Vt'allaces' 
Farmer  (Des  ^loines)  argues  that  it  simply 
means  that  twenty  years  from  now  "the 
United  States  will  almost  certainlj-  be  the 
most  hated  nation  in  the  world."  Before 
enlarging  iipon  this  Iowa  idea,  let  us  quote 
;Mr.  Crissinger"  s  summary  of  foreign  lend- 
ings  and  investments  as  it  appears  in  the 
financial  press: 

-American  securities  repurchased  from  abroad. . .  ?3,000,0(X).000 

American  Government  loans 10,000,000,000 

Interest  on  Government  loans 2.000.000.0CO 

Commercial  credits  extended  abroad 3,000,000,000 

Dollar  securities  bought  from  foreign  countries: 

1919 713.000.000 

1920 571.000.000 

1921 596,000,000 

1922— {eight  months) 751,000.000 

Foreign  mouev  securities  sold  here  1919,  1920, 

ly21,  and  1922 620,000,000 

Foreign  currencies  bought  by  America 500.000,000 

Total i?21,751,000,000 

The  general  tone  of  financial  comment  is 
well  illustrated  by  this  paragraph  from  the 
Boston  Financial  News: 

There  can  be  Uttle  question  that  in 
sustaining  and  stabiUzing  the  finances  of 
the  Avorld  this  is  a  contribution  which  has 
had  all  too  httle  recognition.  In  fact,  in 
proportion  to  what  it  has  accomphshed, 
this  recognition  has  been  inadequate,  even 
at  home.  The  premise  so  frequently  as- 
serted that  the  world  can  not  possibly  be 
restored  and  replaced  on  the  way  to  pros- 
perity and  order  without  American  assis- 
tance maj-  have  been  sound.  That  this 
assistance  has  not  been  forthcoming,  and 
in  fullsome  proportions,  however,  can  be 
no  longer  supported.  This  aid  has  been 
given  and  is  certain  to  be  supplemented  by 
further  financial  assistance,  and  having 
been  given,  the  respvonsibility  for  the  fullest 
value  to  be  derived  from  its  service  must 
now  rest  abroad  rather  than  at  home. 
Therefore  attention  may  well  be  focused 
in  that  direction,  and  America  given  due 
credit  for  credit  extended. 

The  part  of  this  which  alarms  the  editor 
of  Wallaces  Farmer  is  the  growing  private 
investment  abroad.  In  twenty  years,  he 
says,  this  ought  to  total  at  least  fifteen  bil- 
lion dollars,  and  then  we  will  be  the  world's 
most  hated  nation — for  these  reasons: 

The  I'nited  States  will  own  literally 
thousands  of  factories  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  through  her  loans  in  the  form 
ui"  mortgages  and  bonds,  will  control  a 
large  part  of  the  industrial  expenditures 
in  South  American  and  Asiatic  countries. 

Twenty  years  from  now,  goods  from 
every  part  of  the  world  will  lie  flowing 
toward  the  United  States  in  ever  increas- 
ing quantities  to  pay  off  the  interest  on  her 
investments.     Now  and  then  disturbances 


will  break  out  in  countries  where  the  Ignited 
States  has  vast  investments,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  our  Government  to  take  a 
hand  in  affairs  diplomat icallj-  or  with  a 
mild  show  of  military  force.  In  fact,  we 
are  going  to  be  doing  in  an  offensive  way 
what  Great  Britain  has  been  doing  for  the 
past  one  hundred  years  in  a  rather  in- 
offensive way.  We  shall  be  lucky,  indeed, 
if  as  a  result  of  our  investments  during  the 
next  twenty  years  we  do  not  become  in- 
volved in  a  genuinely  serious  war  thirty  or 
fortv  vears  from  now. 


WHO  OWNS  A  MOTOR  CAR? 
\  CLEVELAND  concern  which  has  for 
-^~*-  many  years  been  financing  purchases 
of  automobiles  on  the  instabuent  plan,  now 
has  records  of  transactions  covering  thou- 
sands of  cases.  Certain  interesting  facts 
relate  to  those  who  buy  cars  more  expensive 
than  Fords.  L'sing  round  numbers,  and 
taking  into  account  the  records  of  the  past 
three  years,  the  data,  as  set  down  by  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  Business  Bulletin, 
show  that  the  tjT>ical  purchaser  maj-  be 
described  as  follows: 

He  is  a  married  man  33  years  old. 

He  has  a  bank  account  and  carries  life 
insurance. 

He  buys  a  SI, 400  car  and  pays  S700  down. 

He  pays  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  SlOO 
a  month. 

His  montlilj"  income  is  S3.50. 

He  ov%ns  real  estate  in  which  his  equity 
is  $.-).000. 

He  has  personal  propertv  worth  about 
$2,000. 

This  is  not  his  first  car. 

He  bought  the  previous  car  on  the  time 
payment  plan. 

On  which  the  bank  journal  comments: 

These  facts  regarding  the  tv-pical  pur- 
chaser go  far  toward  explaining  the  abihty 
of  the  country  to  absorb  new  cars  tliis  year 
at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  a 
month,  of  which  about  half  are  of  makes 
more  expensive  than  Fords.  The  clearly 
evident  fact  is  that  the  passenger  automo- 
bile has  become  so  important  a  factor  in 
American  life  that  thousands  of  famihes 
of  moderate  means  are  entirely  willing  to 
make  serious  sacrifices  of  other  things  in 
order  to  be  able  to  possess  them. 

The  "reflection  of  the  conservative  man" 
on  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  •will  be,  says  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "that  on  an  income  of 
S4.200  a  year  not  many  people  could  keepan 
automobile  in  an  exiiensive  city  like  New 
York  after  paying  out  at  least  SI. 000  for 
rent  without  a  garage.  It  follows  that  the 
purchasers  must  be  largely  in  places  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  much  lower,  where  the 
gasoline  is  the  principal  cost  of  upkeep,  and 
an  occasional  e.xpenditure  for  a  new  tire." 
While,  of  course,  "the  enthusiast  may  make 
the  car  his  single  car  and  skimp  on  every- 
thing else,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal  can  not 
avoid  the  conclusion  "that  our  people  as 
a  whole  are  living  well  up  to  their  means 
and  manv  of  them  bevond  their  means."' 
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Why  the  Architect 

specified  Corto  Radiators 


ix  WAS  "only  after  most  exhaustive 
investigation,"  writes  Alfred  C.  Bossom, 
"that  Corto  Radiators  were  used  in  the 
Magnolia  Building."  This  investigation 
proved  that  "Corto  Radiators  are  the 
most  desirable  type  available,  either 
here  or  in  Europe." 

Three  factors  lead  architects  like  Mr. 
Bossom  to  specify  Corto 
Radiators: 

1.  Corto  is  a  thing  of  beauty — 
worthy  of  the  famous  French 
engineer  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name. 

2.  Corto  saves  space.  Ordinary 
radiators,  to  do  the  same  work, 
must  have  30%  more  bulk. 


3.  Corto  economizes  fuel;  its  slender  columns 
are  so  designed  as  to  bring  the  maximum 
heating  surface  into  contact  with  the  air. 

Your  radiators  will  be  guests  in  your 
home  for  all  the  rest  of  your  life.  Surely 
it  is  wise  to  follow  your  architect's  rec- 
ommendation and  have  radiators  that 
are  graceful,  compact  and  coal-saving. 
Especially  when  the  initial 
difference  in  cost  is  so  very 
small. 

We  have  a  finely  illustrated 
book  about  Corto  Radiators. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you 
a  copy.  Address  the  office 
nearest  your  home. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  Amebjcak  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 


104  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Dept  34 


816  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Ciround 

World 


by  the 

Specially  Chartered,  Splendidly 

Appointed.    New     Oil-burning 

CUNARD  Liner 

"SAMARIA" 

January  24  to  May  31.  1923 
Sailing  EASTWARD  from  Neiv  York 

Like  a  story  from  classic  mythology 
J  — like  reading  the  taleof  an  argo 
that  hove  anchor  and  sailed  clear 
around  the  globe  iii  quest  of  the 
wonders  and  mysteries,  thesplendors 
and  beauties,  of  the  world  —  finding 
them  in  their  full  glory  while  Spring 
was  waking  in  each  land! 

Just  such  an  experience  is  offered 
you  by  our  Qolden  Jubilee  Cruise, 
which  commemorates  the  50th  year 
since  Thomas  Cook,  the  founder  of 
our  organization  conducted  the  first 
tour  around  the  world.  A  superlative 
itinerary — 127  joyous,  crowded  days. 

Cruise  Limited  to  400  Guests 

assuring  the  utmost  in  comfort,  privacy, 
personal  attention  and  service. 

Full  in/ormafion  and  literature  on  request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway    New  York    561  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Philadelphia, 
Toronto, San  Francisco, Montreal. Vancouver 
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Home   Billiard    &  Pool  Tables 

Magnificently  made  In  all  sizes,  at  all  prices.  Game 
exactly  same  as  standard  table.  Become  expert  at 
home.  Use  In  any  room,  on  any  hotise  table  or  on  its 
own  foldlni!  stand.  Quickly  leveled,  put  up  or  down 
In  a  minute.  Full  plajlng  equipment.  Small  amount 
down,  .small  payments  for  few  months.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  WRITE  US  TODAY  for  Cataloc.  etc.  E.  T. 
RURROWES   CO  .    33    Free  St..  Portland,  Maine 
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"'Uhe  Comfort  T^oute" 

Royal  IVIail 

The  magnificent 

S.  S.  ORCA 

25,500    tons    displacement 

,    The  newest,  largest  and  most 

'  ^  luxurious  steamer  engaged  in 

^t^West  Indies 
\>^JL     Cruises 

»)  Sails 

Jan.  24  and  Feb.  24 

Two  delightful  trips  among 
these  islands  of  enchantment.     Rates  $250  up. 

Write  for  Booklet  D.J 

BERMUDA 

Leave  ice  and  snow  behind  for  the  balmy  climate 
of  the  tropics.  Wonderful  golf  (2  new  18  hole 
courses),  lennis,  bathing,  fishing.  Weekly  sailings 
on  the  palatial  s.  s.  ARAGUAYA,  I  7,500  tons 
displacement,  the  largest  ship  sailing  to  Bermuda. 

Write  for  Bookkl  D-4 

THE  ROYAL  MAILSTEAM  PACKET  CO. 

SANDERSON  &  SON.  Inc..  Agenti 

26  Broadway.  N'-w  York  607  Boylslon  St.,  Do»ton 

1 1 7  West  Vt'ashington  Street,  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS   AND   FINANCE 

Continued 


OUR    INSURANCE    COMP.AJVIES' 
WELL  TO  EUROPE 


FARE- 


'*It   Was   a  Long    Time 
Before    I  Learned   How 


npHE  withdrawal  of  three  of  the  largest 
American  life  insurance  companies 
from  the  Continental  European  field  seems 
to  the  Boston  Financial  A'ews  to  furnish 
"the  most  accurate  epitome  of  what  the 
situation  there  actually  is  of  anj'  purported 
information  from  abroad  since  the  World 
War."  The  decision  which  impelled  the 
^\ithdrawal  of  these  companies  "from  what 
is  a  hopeless  field  of  business  endeavor  now, 
and  probably  for  j^ears  to  come,  is  based," 
as  the  Boston  daily  further  notes,  "upon 
information  accessible  to  no  other  persons 
or  groups  of  persons  except  Government 
chancelleries."  The  retirement  has  been 
so  managed,  we  are  told,  that  the  American 
companies  -will  lose  nothing,  simph'  trans- 
ferring their  business  to  newly  organized 
companies,  and  the  insured  lose  nothing, 
for  their  policies  are  continued  vnth  these 
European  companies.  The  withdrawal, 
we  read,  was  compelled  largeh'  by  "de- 
preciation of  money,  excessi\'e  taxes,  high 
and  constantly  mounting  salaries  and 
wages,  unfavorable  legislation  and  a  wave 
of  unfair  lawsuits."  The  Financial  News 
calls  attention,  as  a  case  in  point,  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Turkish  Government  toward 
these  American  insurance  companies.  Its 
support  is  said  to  have  been  conditioned 
upon  payment  to  the  Turks  "of  life  in- 
surance policies  on  those  who  are  suspected 
of  ha^'ing  been  \ictims  of  the  recent  Turk- 
ish expansion.  The  indefensibilitj'  of  such 
a  condition,  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
incapacity  of  any  life  insurance  company 
to  cope  with  it  are  ob\-ious." 

Thus,  comments  the  New  York  Times 
editorially,  "ends  this  pioneer  invasion  of 
foreign  fields  by  American  capital." 

It  began  thirty  years  ago,  and  four 
leading  companies  were  highly  successful 
for  some  years.  The  estimate  of  a  billiou 
dollars  of  foreign  insurance  is  excessive, 
altho  one  company  has  been  credited  with 
§400,000,000.  But  the  early  impetus  was 
not  sustained,  and  for  twenty  years  the 
process  of  withdrawal  has  been  continuing 
under  the  discouragement  of  excessive 
regulation  in  Continental  countries.  The 
reason  why  the  war  hastened  retirement 
was  not  war  losses,  but  uncontrollable 
costs  of  operation.  Premiums  were  fixt, 
but  were  payable  in  cheapening  money. 
Losses  could  be  paid  in  the  same  currency, 
but  depreciation  of  compulsory  investments 
in  foreign  securities  was  even  greater.  In 
the  background  was  a  doubtful  question 
how  far  American  assets  were  bound  for 
foreign  losses. 

It  is  not  singular  that  the  companies 
which  retire  from  the  Continent  do  not 
from  England.  There  the  rule  is  not  to 
interfere  with  business  discretion  on  gen- 
eral principles.  England  requires  no  de- 
posit guarantj',  and  British  investments 
and  currency  are  in  another  class  from 
those  on  the  Continent.  The  whole  ex- 
periment might  easily  have  had  a  worse 
!   result. 


to  Invest*' 


"TT  is  because  so  many  people  really  want  to 
•I-  speculate  instead  of  to  invest  that  pro- 
moters and  swindlers  find  it  so  easy  to  sell 
their  worthless  stuff."  This  is  a  quotation 
from  an  investment  story  from  real  life,  called 
"I  Don't  Guess — I  Invest."  If  you  have 
ever  been  in  doubt,  and  would  like  to  make 
an  investment  where  you  are  sure  of  getting 
T%  (occasionally  7J^%),  write  for  a  free  copy 
of  the  story  today. 

MILLER     MORTGAGE      BONDS 

$100  Bonds;         $500  Bonds;         $1,000  Bonds 
Interest  paid  twice  yearly 

Yield.    Up  to  7% 
Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

B.L.M  I  LLE  R  SL  E 

S21  Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg.,  30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Other  Southern  Cities 

"First — the  Investor's    Welfare" 


How  to  Select 
SafeBonds 


Everv  Investor  wishing  to  learn  about  I 
bond's  of  al)Solute  s-atety  yet  paying  an  | 
attractive  yield  ^anglngashi6ha^7>f  > 
sUould  -nrlte  at  once  tor  this  book, 
which  will  be  sent  for  the  asking.  It  has 
been  prepared  by  Geor;  e  M.  Forman 
&.  Company. 
YOUR  COPY  NOW  READY 

In  every  banking  circle  the  name  of  Georp©    -: : 

M.  Formaii  i;  Company  has  always  been  associatco 
with  sound  investments  and  an  attxactive  yield.  Jii  t 
a  postcard  or  a  letter  wil  brintr  your  copy  of  our  in- 
teresting buoic.  "How  to  Select  Safe  Bonds. 
GEORGE  M.  FORriAN  a  COMPANY,  Oept.    311 
lOS  W.  Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
••S7  I',  jra  H",!/,,,,i;  io-s  tu  a  (J-iftmntr" 


PATENTS. 


IXVEXTORS  should  write  for 
Free  (niide  Books  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  ot  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS   &  CO. 
759    9th  NVashington,  D.  C. 


Miracle  Number  7 

Motorist  left  car  parked  at  curb 
and  on  return  found  someone  had 
backed  into  radiator,  starting  leak. 
Was  advised  to  use  liquid 

RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK 

as  it  would  save  delay  and  costly 
repairs.  Secured  75c  can  and  poured  con- 
tents into  radiator.  Leak  cornpletely  and 
permanently  stopped  almost  in- 
stantly. Radiator  has  not 
leaked  since. 

Carry  Radiator  Neverleak  for 
emergency.  Guaranteed  riot 
to  clog  or  impair  cooling  sys- 
tem. At  all  dealers  or  sent 
postpaid  for  75c. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

The  Liquid  Veneer  People 

398  Ellicoit  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

October  25. — Professor  Benito  Mussolini, 
leader  of  the  Fascisti,  takes  an  oath 
that  either  the  government  of  Italy 
must  be  given  peacefully  to  the  Fas- 
cisti or  they  wiU  take  it  by  force. 

The  forces  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
have  begun  the  occupation  of  Vladi- 
vostok, in  agreement  with  the  Japanese 
troops,   who  ai'e  evacuating  the  city. 

The  new  Irish  Constitution  passes  its 
third  and  final  reading  by  the  Dail 
Eireann. 

The  British  Labor  Party  issues  a  mani- 
festo advocating  the  eUmination  of  the 

.  national  debt  burden  through  the 
creation  of  a  war  redemption  fund,  by  a 
special  graduated  levy  on  fortunes  ex- 
exceeding  £5,000. 

Lord  Curzon,  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, insists  on  representation  of  the 
United  States  at  the  forthcoming  Lau- 
sanne Conference  to  arrange  peace 
terms  between  the  AUies  and  the  Turks. 

October  26. — Premier  Facta,  of  Italy,  and 
liis  entire  ministry  resign  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Fascisti 
and  their  threat  to  take  over  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force  if  necessary. 

Eamon  de  Valera  makes  a  new  movement 
against  the  Free  State  Government  by 
summoning  the  second  Dail  Eireann, 
which  constitutes  itself  the  Republican 
Government  and  nominates  a  Council 
of  State. 

The  British  Parliament  is  dissolved  and 
summoned  to  meet  again  on  November 
20.  The  election  will  be  held  No- 
vember 15. 

October  27. — The  Fascisti  are  reported  to 
have  seized  tluree  towns  in  Italy  and  to 
have  deposed  the  local  authorities  and 
assumed  command.  The  leaders  an- 
nounce in  a  manifesto  that  the  move- 
ment is  not  directed  against  the  country 
or  the  King,  but  is  operated  to  give 
"full  Uberty"  to  the  Itahan  people. 

October  28. — King  Victor  Emmanuel  re- 
fuses to  sign  a  decree  proclaiming  a 
state  of  siege  throughout  Italy. 

Leaders  of  the  Irish  irregular  forces  issue  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  Republican  Government, 
with  Eamon  de  Valera  as  President, 
ivas  undertaken  at  their  call  and  that 
such  a  cabinet  as  De  Valera  and  his 
council  appoint  is  to  be  temporarily  the 
supreme  executive  of  the  Republic. 

October  29. — King  Victor  Emmanuel  of 
Italy  invites  Professor  Benito  Musso- 
lini, leader  of  the  Fascisti,  to  form  a 
Cabinet. 

After  listening  to  a  VenezeUst  adherent, 
a  great  audience  in  Athens  is  reported 
to  have  demanded  the  death  of  the 
statesmen  connected  with  the  regime  of 
ex-King  Constantine. 

The  Greek  Army  finishes  the  evacuation 
of  Thrace,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Greek  population  already  has  been 
evacuated. 

Vladivostok  is  made  the  capital  of  the 
Priamur  Province,  which  will  be  gov- 
erned by  a  revolutionary  committee. 

October  30. — Benito  Mussolini  announces 
the  membership  of  his  Cabinet  and,  as 


You  plan  your  new  home  with  the  help  of  a  good  arciiitect.  Hi> 
experienced  judgment  translates  your  ideas  into  a  house  that 
fits  your  requirements  and  your  purse. 


Advice  in  planning 
your  bond  investments 

To  turn  money  into  bonds  that 
most  exactly  meet  your  present  and 
future  requirements  calls  for  the 
counsel  of  technically  trained  ad- 
visors. 

With  the  help  of  The  National  City 
Company's  specialized  information 
and  experienced  advice,  investors 
throughout  the  country  are  building 
their  well-planned  financial  future 
step  by  step — bond  by  bond. 

We  invite  you  to  come  to  any  of 
our  ofHces  to  make  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  our  local  representa- 
tive— a  useful  man  to  know. 

He  will  gladly  talk  with  you  about 
your  financial  structure  and  will,  if 
you  wish,  put  before  you  our  list 
of  well-secured  bonds  from  which 
your  choice  may  be  made. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Offices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities    hroughout  the  World 
BONDS  SHORT  TERM  NOTES  ACCEPTANCES 
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DoDse  Brotherb 

BUSINESS     COUPB 


To  know  how  the  car  is  built  is  to 
recognize  its  exceptional  fitness  for 
years  of  hard  work. 

The  body  is  rugged  in  a  new  and 
special  sense.  Every  pillar  and  rib 
and  panel  is  steel.  All  parts  and 
sections  are  welded  together  into 
one  sturdy  unit. 

There  are  no  bolts  or  screws  to 
get  loose  —  nothing  to  shrink  or 
warp  or  rattle.  The  windows  fit 
snugly  in  their  steel  frames.  The 
doors  snap  neatly  shut.  Unvary- 
ing accuracy  and  precision  are 
attained   throughout. 

Because  there  is  no  wood  to  char, 
the  body  is  enameled  in  an  oven 
under  intense  heat,  resulting  in  a 
hard,  durable  finish  that  retains 
its  lustre  for  years. 

The  non-rumble  top  and  rear 
quarters  are  done  in  fabric  after 
the  current  fashion,  and  heighten 
noticeably  the  smartness  and  grace 
of  the  body  lines. 

Cord  tires  were  selected  as  standard 
equipment  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  seat  is  upholstered  in 
genuine  leather.  Every  detail 
has  been  determined  on  a  basis  of 
comfort  and  service. 

The  price  is  $980  I.  o.  b.  Detroit 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Premier,    takes   charge   of   the   Italiau 
Government. 

A  Chinese  bandit  army  is  reported  to  have 
carried  oflf  H.  E.  Ledgard.  of  the  China 
Inland  ^lission,  and  other  missionary 
workers  stationed  at  Shangtsaihsien. 

A  resolution  is  introduced  in  the  Philip- 
pine legislature  asking  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  the 
Phihppine  legislature  to  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent repubUc. 

October  31. — A  fight  between  Irish  FVee 
State  soldiers  and  irregulars  takes  pla.ce 
at  Chfden,  and  eighty  of  the  Free  State 
soldiers  are  captured  by  the  rebels. 

DOMESTIC 

October  25. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury' 
]MeUon  announces  that  until  new  regu- 
lations have  been  worked  out  in  com- 
phance  with  the  Daugherty  ruling 
banning  liquor  on  all  ships,  the  old 
regulations  wiU  apply  to  foreign  ships, 
so  that  they  may  touch  at  American 
ports  proAided  their  hquor  stores  are 
sealed. 

Governor  Ben  Olcott,  of  Oregon,  an- 
nounces that  the  State  is  ready  to  use 
troops  against  the  I.  W.  W.  if  necessary. 

October  26. — The  Canadian  schooner  Blue- 
nose  "«ans  the  third  race  ^^'ith  the  Henry 
Ford  and  retains  possession  of  the  in- 
ternational fishermen's  trophy. 

Two  flyers  are  killed  at  Norfolk.  Virgiuia, 
and  one  at  Okeechobee,  Florida,  when 
their  airplanes  crash  to  the  ground. 

October  27. — Prohibition  extends  to  Amer- 
ican ships  in  the  high  seas  and  wherever 
they  may  be,  according  to  a  supple- 
mental decision  handed  down  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  New  York. 

The  Canadian  schooner  Emerald,  re- 
cently seized  by  the  dry  naA-y  within 
the  three-mile  limit  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  rum-runner,  is  released  bj'  the 
Government. 

October  28. — A  formal  invitation  to  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the 
Near  East  conference  to  be  held  at 
Lausanne  in  November  is  presented  to 
the  State  Department  by  a  joint  Allied 
committee  representing  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy. 

October  29. — Governor  Henry  J.  Allen,  of 
Kan.sas,  issues  instructions  to  the 
Attorney-General  of  that  State  to  in- 
stitute immediate  action  to  expel  every 
ofiScial  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  from  Kansas. 

The  majority  members  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Board  render  an  opinion  de- 
claring the  "li^^ng  wage"  to  be  con- 
fessedly based  upon  a  makeshift  and  a 
guess,  and  that  it  can  not  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  "because  it  would  be 
utterly  impractical  and  would  not  be 
'just  and  reasonable,'  as  the  law 
demands." 

October  31.— The  United  States  Govern- 
ment insists  on  the  exoneration  of  the 
American  consul  officials  at  Newcastle, 
England,  after  an  investigation  showing 
that  tliey  had  not  improperly  dis- 
criminated against  British  shipping,  as 
charged  by  the  British  authorities. 

The  State  Department  announces  to  the 
French,  British  and  Italian  Embassies 
that  the  American  (iovernment  will 
not  participate  in  the  Near  East  peace 
conference  at  Lausanne,  but  is  ready 
to  send  otficial  observers. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


To  decide  questions  (•(iiucrMint'  the  correct  use  of 
words  for  this  column,  the  Funic  &  Wannalls  New 
Standard  Diclionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anomjmous  communications. 


"M.  C.  C,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Which  of  the 
two  following  sentences  is  correct,  and  wliich  is 
more  commonly  used:  'The  height  of  this  room 
is  6  feet,'  or  '  The  highrh  of  tliis  room  is  6  feet '?  " 

Highth  is  not  accepted  as  correct  EngUsh  to- 
day, altho  in  use  by  southern  English  writers  up 
to  the  18th  century.  Because  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Milton's  poems  it  has  its  advocates  even  in  otir 
time;  but  height  is  the  form  preferred  by  the  dic- 
tionary. Therefore,  use,  "The  height  of  this  room 
is  6  feet." 

"P.  D.,"  Orriville,  O. — "Kindly  give  me  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  tlie  siu-name  of  the  French 
painter,  Jean  Franfois  Millet." 

Tlie  name  Millet  to  whicli  you  refer  is  correctly 
pronounced  mi"ye' — i  as  in  police,  e  as  in  prey. 

"J.  I.  C."  BUtmore,  N.  C— "  (1)  Kindly  define 
habit  and  its  several  approximate  synonyms  and 
give  examples  of  the  proper  use  of  each.  (2 )  What 
is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  telegram?  " 

(1)  "Habit  is  a  tendency  or  inclination  tow.'^id 
an  action  or  condition,  wliich  by  repetition  ha:5 
become  easy,  spontaneous,  or  even  unconsci'  u". 
or  an  action  or  regular  series  of  actions,  or  a  concii- 
tion  so  induced.  Custom  is  the  uniform  doing  of 
the  same  act  in  the  same  circumstance  for  a  defi- 
nite reason;  routine  is  the  doing  of  customary 
acts  in  a  regular  and  uniform  sequence  and  is 
more  mechanical  than  custom.  It  is  the  custom 
of  tradesmen  to  open  at  a  uniform  hour,  and  to 
follow  a  regular  routine  of  business  until  closing 
time.  Habit  always  includes  an  involuntary 
tendency,  natural  or  acquired,  greatly  strength- 
ened by  frequent  repetition  of  the  act,  and  may  be 
uncontrollable,  or  even  tmconscious.  Habitude 
is  habitual  relation  or  association.  Custom  is 
cliiefiy  used  of  the  action  of  many ;  habit  of  the 
action  of  one;  we  speak  of  the  customs  of  society, 
the  habits  of  an  incUvidual.  Fashion  is  the  gen- 
erally recognized  custom  in  smaller  matters, 
especially  in  dress.  A  rule  is  presscribed  either 
by  some  external  authority  or  by  one's  own  will; 
as,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  house;  or,  I  make  it  my 
invariable  rule.  System  is  the  coordination  of 
many  acts  or  things  into  a  unity,  and  is  more  and 
better  than  routine.  Use  and  usage  denote  the 
manner  of  using  sometliing;  we  speak  of  one  per- 
son's use  of  language,  but  of  the  usage  of  many; 
a  use  or  usage  is  almost  always  a  habit.  Practise 
is  the  active  doing  of  something  in  a  systematic 
way;  we  do  not  speak  of  the  practise,  but  of  the 
habit  of  going  to  sleep;  we  speak  of  a  tradesman's 
custom,  a  lawyer's  or  a  physician's  practise. 
Educationally,  a  practise  is  the  volimtary  and  per- 
sistent attempt  to  make  skill  a  habit;  as,  practise 
in  penmanship.  Wont  is  blind  and  instinctive 
habit  Uke  that  which  attaches  an  animal  to  a  lo- 
cality; the  word  is  now  almost  wholly  poetic." — 
Fernald's  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and 
Prepositions. 

(2)  The  word  telegram  is  correctly  pronounced 
tel'i-gram — e  as  in  get,  i  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  fat. 

"T.  H.  E.,  Jr.,"  Columbia,  Mo. — "Please  teU 
me  how  to  punctuate  the  following  sentence: 
'  Did  the  boy  say  May  I  go  home?'  Should  the 
interrogation-point  come  after  or  before  the 
quotation-marK 'i" ' 

As  the  whole  sentence  you  submit  is  an  inter- 
rogative one,  the  interrogation-point  should  come 
before  the  quotation-mark.  It  should  be  pimctu- 
ated  as  follows:  Did  the  boy  say,  "May  I  go 
home?"  and  thus  avoid  using  the  interrogation 
twice — "Did  the  boy  say,  'May  I  go  home?'?". 

"R.  B.,"  Antioch,  Calif. — "Please  give  me  the 
correct  pronunciations  of  the  words  associate, 
association,  and  vermicelli. 

The  terms  you  give  are  pronounced  as  follows: 
Associate,  a-so'shi-et — a  as  in  fat,  o  as  in  go,  sh 
as  in  ship,  i  as  in  habit,  e  as  in  prey;  association, 
a-so" si-e' shan — first  o  as  in  fat,  o  as  in  go,  i  as 
in  habit,  e  as  in  prey,  sh  as  in  ship,  second  o  as  in 
final;  vermicelli,  vur"mi-sel'i — u  as  in  burn,  i's 
as  in  habit,  e  as  in  get;  or  (ItaUan)  ver"mi-chel'li — 
e's  as  in  get,  i's  as  in  police,  ch  as  in  chin. 
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When  your  banker 
gives  you  these  checks 

He  says,  "Here's  a  pad  of  the  world's  safest 
checks.  They  are  the  safest  because  they  don't 
trust  to  ingenuity  for  protection.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  a  $  1 ,000.00  insurance  bond  for  every 
user  against  fraudulent  alteration.  You  don't  have 
to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  using  ingenious 
devices  for  protection.  The  insurance  given  w^ith 
these  checks  is  positive  protection  in  itself  without 
outside  aid.  Write  these 
checks  with  pen  and  ink 
or  typewriter,  the  easiest 
way  possible,  and  you  are 
positively  protected  against 
loss  from  'check-raising'.  " 
Thousands  of  banks  all  over 
the  United  States  provide 
this  positive  protection 
without  charge  to  their  de- 
positors, as  an  evidence  of 
the  care  and  attention  they 
give  funds  entrusted  to  their 
keeping. 
Ask  your  banker  today. 


We  Provide 


R)r  Yoi 
Greater 
Protection 


You  will  find  these  checks 
in  banks  that  display  these 
signs.  The  upper  sign  on 
doors  and  windows;  the 
lower   one    on     teller's    caS 


A.SIC  "Vour  Banlcer 

J'or  these  C/jecJiswith  Yovr Individual 

sJ.OOO^  Certi/icate  of  Insurance 

—  Issued  by  the  — 

*«  J!%.  Sl-T  in  o  I*.  i» 

Accident  C  Indemnity  Company 


The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Bank.  ChecJ^s  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

ATLANTA  DES  MOINES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CHILDREN'S  BOOK  WEEK 

November   12th  to   18th 

JUST  the  right  time  for  Christmas  gift  buying  I     Your  local  bookseller 
will  ha^•e  a  complete  stock,  you  will  have  ample  time  to  make  selec- 
tions, and  avoid  the  last-minute  crowds.     If  you  can  not  be  supplied 
locally,  order  direct  by  mail  from  the  publishers. 


Gift  Books  for  Children  of  All  Ages 


What  clapping  of  hands — what  flushes  of  deUght — 
what  cries  of  joy  proclaim  a  child's  pleasure  at  receiving 
books  for  Christmas!  Little  wonder,  indeed,  for  what  is 
there  that  can  give  children,  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  the  happy  moments  that  come  with  reading  a 
book  written,  printed,  and  illustrated  exclusively  to 
gladden  their  critical  Uttle  hearts?  Romance,  mystery, 
stirring  action,  endless  amusement  and  pleasure — all 
are  hidden  within  the  pages  of  these  charming  ^■olumes. 

FOUR  UNIQUE,  CLEVER,  AND  AT- 

TRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS  FOR 

CHILDREN 

Done  into  verse  by  Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 
With  lithographic  illustrations  in  colors  by 
prominent  European  artists.  Artistic,  attrac- 
tive, and  absorDin,'ly  Interesting.  Deridedly 
these  are  high-water  marks  in  children's  books. 

The  Comic  ABC 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

With  humorous  poster  type  illustrations  in 
colors,  one  to  a  lett  >r.  with  clever  two-line  verses. 
Size  9^i  inches  wide  and  7  'j  inches  deep.  Bound 
in  varnished  boards,  with  litho^aphic  illustra- 
tions in  colors  on  cover.    $1.00  net:  by  mail  SI. 08. 

The  Merry  Children's  Book  of  Play 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

Left-hand  pages  with  verses  and  a  silhouette  In 
black,  risht-hind  pages  with  striking  full-page 
lithograpnic  illustrations  of  rare  artistic  merit 
in  several  colors.  Size  11  'i  Inches  wide  and  8H 
inches  deep.  Bound  in  varnished  boards  with 
lithographic  illustration  in  colors  on  cover. 
S1.25  net:  by  mail,  Si. 33. 

"Dogie  Woof"  and  "'Pussy  Meow''  and  Other 
Friends  of  the  Children 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

Left-hand  pages  with  verses:  right-hand  pages 
with  full-page  illustrations  of  unusual  beauty 
In  several  colors.  Size  13 'i  inches  wide  and  9'i 
inches  deep.  Bound  In  varnished  boards  with 
lithographic  illustrations  in  colors  ■  on  cover. 
■51.50  net:  by  mail,  $1.62. 

Bruin:    the  Adventures  of  a  Little  Bear 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 
Left-hand  pages  have  sirikine  half-tone  illus- 
trations in  du  )tone.  with  fascinating  verse  occu- 
pying the  rcmiinder.  Right-hand  pages  have 
full-page  illustrations  in  sever.il  colors.  .«lze  lo'i 
iiichfT  wide  and  11 'j  inchc.'s  deep.  Bound  in 
varnl-i^ed  boards  with  lithographic  illustrations 
In  colors  on  cover.     S2.00  net;  by  mail,  S2.10. 


TWO  SPECIAL  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 
The  Mistress  of  Purity  Gap 

By  Bessie  Marchant 
.\  delightful  story — one  big  stirring  adventure 
from  beginning  to  end.  12mo,  cloth.  264  pages, 
with  frontispiece  in  colors  and  three  full-page 
Illustrations  in  black  and  white.  SI. 50  net: 
by  mall,  $1.02. 

An  Adventurous  School  Girl 

By    Dorothea    Moore 

.\nother  splendid  book  by  thi?  premier  writer 
for  girls,  with  a  historical  sotting.  12mo.  cloth, 
about  300  pages.  «ith  .several  full-pcce  illustra- 
tlon.'<  in  black  and  wlil:e,  and  frontispiece  in 
colors      $1.50  net:  bv  m;ill    SI  02 


My  Book  of  Best  Fairy  Tales 

Selected  and  edited  by  Charles  S.  Bayne 

A  new  and  splendid  collection  of  the  cre.-im  of  the 
world's  most  popular  fairy  tales.  Illustrated  by  10 
full-page  plates  In  color  by  Harry  Rountree.  A 
book  that  can  not  fail  to  catch  and  hold  the  Imagi- 
nation of  a  child.  Among  the  stories,  every  one 
a  gem,  will  be  found  such  old  favorites  as  The 
I'gly  Duckline.  Puss  in  Boots,  .Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  The  Enchanted 
Horse,  All  Baba.  The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier,  etc. 
Large  Svo,   cioth,   $3   net:   by   mail.   S.3  16. 

My  Book  of  Stories  From  the  Poets 

By   Christine   Chaundier 

Here  are  stories  from  many  of  the  great  poems 
of  the  world's  literature  put  into  simple  prose  form 
in  a  most  interesting  way.  Among  them  are  such 
ever-popular  selections  a.s  Horatius,  Evangeline. 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standi-ih.  Abou  Ben 
Adhem.  The  Princess,  The  Red  Cross  Knights.  The 
Ancient  Mariner.  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheinis.  Lochin- 
var.  Paradise  and  the  Perl,  The  PrLsoner  of  Chillon. 
etc.  Bound  in  handsome  cloth,  with  many  full- 
page  colored  illustrations.    $3  net:  by  mail,  S3. 16. 


The  books  described  below  are  brilliantly  and  inter- 
estingly written  and  illustrated.  Each  is  attractively 
bound,  and  printed  from  clear,  easily  read  type 
on  artistic  and  durable  paper.  They  are  finusuxilly 
good  values  at  their  prices.  Buy  'several.  These 
volumes  will  admirably  sohe  a  host  of  gift  problems 
for  jou.  Have  them  in  your  home  in  plentv  of  time 
before  the  holidays.  Buy  XOW  before  stock  is  ex- 
hausted. 

The  Threshold  of  History 
By  H.  R.  Hall 

An  ideal  book  for  teaching  children  the  life  of 
man  in  dim  times  before  the  dawn  of  historj". 
Four  handsome  illustrations  in  several  colors, 
mounted  on  heavy,  blue-green  paper.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated  in  black  and  white,  and  colors, 
lo9  pages,  board  cover  in  4  colors,  crown  Svo. 
SI. 50  net;  by  mail,  SI. 62. 

Knock  Three  Times 
By  Marion  St.  John  Webb 

The  adventures  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  fairj-land. 
With  8  full-page  illustrations  in  several  colors, 
mcluding  colored  frontispiece.  2S4  pages, 
green  cloth,  with  cover  in  colors  and  gold,  square 
crown  Svo      S2.00  net;  by  mall,  S2.12. 

Betty  and  Bobtail  at  Pine-Tree  Farm 

By  Lillian   Gask 

A  ch.armlng  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  Uttle 
gul  and  her  dog  in  the  country.  W  ith  4  full- 
page  illustrations  in  color,  including  frontispiece. 
224  pages,  green  cloth,  square  crown  Svo.  $2.00 
net:  by  mail,  $2.12. 

In  Wheelabout  and  Cockalone 

By  Grace  Rhys 

Irish  f,ilr>-  stories — quaint  and  beautiful, 
bright  and  happy,  light  and  fantastic.  With  4 
full-page  illustrations  in  several  colors,  including 
frontispiece,  and  numerous  full-i)age  and  small 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  239  p.age.s, 
green  cloth,  with  cover  In  colors  and  gold,  square 
crown  Svo.     S2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.12. 

The  Story  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 

By   William  Canton 

An  inspiring  story  tor  children  of  the  life  of  the 
wonderful  Saint  Elizabeth.  With  S  full-page 
Illustrations  In  several  colors.  Including  frontis- 
piece, all  mounted  on  special  mat  paper,  218 
page«,  blue  cloth,  crown  Svo.  $2.00  net;  by 
mall.  $2.12. 


The  Sky  Riders 

By  T.   C.    Bridges 

\   iiirliilne  tale  of  adventure  round  the  world 

5  full-page 
in  several 
$2.00  net; 


airship,  and  pl-.n<'  With 
ions.  Including  frontispiece 
<ul..r».  2ii>  pages,  blue  cloth,  12mo. 
by  mall,  $2.12. 


WIHTY 
NO'!!' 


Russian  Fairy  Tales 

By    R.    Misbet   Bain 

i-cliKitiug,     faiilastr,   touct-lng  tales 

from   Creat    Russli.     With 

10    hand'^itne   full-page  il- 

;■  lustrations.       including      a 

•  f  ron  1 1  s  pi  ere  in   several 

\^         ri)l(,rs.      Blue      cloth.      252 

V,      pages,    frown     Svo.    $2.00 

V^    net:  by  mail.  $2.12. 


Danish  Fairy  Tales 
By  Gustav  Hein 

Quaint  stories  from  this  country  so  rich  In 
folk-lore  With  17  full-page  illustrations.  In- 
cluding frontispiece  In  several  colors.  220  paces, 
green  cloth,  cover  in  4  colors,  crown  Svo.  $2.00 
net:  by  mail,  $2.12. 

The  Gingerbread  House 
By  Catherine  Mais 

Cert.ain  to  charm  the  little  folks  with  Its 
records  of  childish  dreams  and  actions.  With  4 
full-page  illustrations  in  several  colors.  Including 
frontispiece.  102  paces,  red  cloth,  scjuare  l2mo. 
$1.50  net:.by  mail,  $1.62. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare 

By  Thomas  Carter 

Just  the  book  to  impart  n  tlrsl  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare's  works  to  the  yotmg  folks.  With 
16  full-page  Illustrations  in  several  colors  by 
Oertrude  Domain  Hammond.  R  I.  Maroon 
cloth,  286  pages,  12mo.   $2.00  net:  bv  mall,  $2.12. 


FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 

Large    books,     profusely    illustrated    in 

black  and  white,  and  colors.  $2  each, 

net;    by    mail,    $2.12. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Pioneers 

True  stories  of  such  great  adventurers  as 
Livingstone.  Stanley.  Peary,  t?cott,  Amundsen, 
the  Wright  brothers,  etc. 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Heroes 

Descriptions  of  heroic  deeds  on  the  battlefields, 
on  the  sea,  in  the  air,  in  mines,  on  railroads,  In 
great  fires.  In  the  jungle,  etc. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Adventure 

A  volume  full  of  true  stories  of  lighting  Indians 
and  pirates,  narrow  escapes  from  lions,  elepliants. 
wolves;  mutinies  and  fires  at  sea,  etc. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Buccaneers 

A  book  of  exciting  yarns  of  soM-adventure, 
told  vividly  but  with  care  not  to  make  the 
name  "pirate"  synonjinous  with  "hero." 

The  Boy's  Book  of 

Redskins  ^^^ 

.Absorbing  stories  of  Red  ~~' 

Indlaits.  all  of  them  true. 
Tales  of  tights,  captures, 
escapes,  trickery,  hatred, 
friendships,  etc. 


EVERY 


At  all   Booksellers  or  by  mail  from  £/  jRiKAH  .  HOIV^ 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,   354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York     H  HAS 

^^  BOOKS 
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THE    SPICE   OF   LIFE 


After  the  Stuff's  Raised. — A  farmer V^ 
idea  of  an  easy,  carefree  life  is  to  move  tc^^ 
town  and  run  a  restaurant. 

Public  Ledger.       


^A,** 


Philadel-pku'^^ 


A  la  Coue. — The  Coue  method  as  ap 
plied  to  the  nation:  "Every  day,  and  i- 
every  way,  we  get  debter  and  debter."- 
Punch  {London).    


Bon  Ton. — "Sistab  Smith,  I's  sorry 
I  needs  must  depaht." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Johnsing — needs  you  must?' 
Nashville  Tennesseean. 


Congratulations. — Conclusion  of  a  sto 
on  the  children's  page  in  a  magazine  sa 
"And  they  were  married  and  lived  happi'J^ 
even  after." — Kansas  City  Star 


Post  Mortem    Dentistry.—  Incident&\m^::>-^^X-^'^j^''-^^W&^ij 


the  House  of  Lords  cut  its  own  throat  o^ 
the  controversy,  and  linally,  had  its  tee 
drawn. — From  an  editorial  in  the  Sin 
Tax  Review. 


Accomplished. — "Everybody   should  ^^'^^^S^ 
on  the  right  side."'  is  the  adAdce  of  a  niedi^^^^Bv  •  ■> 
man.     The  only  exception,  we  gather.  %^i5&^  t? ! 
the  politician  who  can  do  it  on  both  sides.^S 
Punch  {London). 

Vacations. — "What  have  you  been  doii^' 
all  summer?"  _ 

"I  had  a  position  in  my  father's  offi(S^ 
And  you?"  i]^' 

"I  wasn't  working,  either." — Frivol,     'f^ 


Sad    Result. — "I    thought    she   marri^^^^T 
that  young  millionaire  to  reform  him."'    ^k^t^'j^ 

"She  did,  but  it  worked  the  other  wal^XUi 
Now    even    his    fortune    is    dissipated 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 


LCCR.     PLA--* 


Practical  jNIoTHER "Now       Willie  Designed  for  the  Service  Department,  American  Face  Brick  Association 

vou    put    this   wedding-cake    under   voi.  c  u     ■         ■   a    •  "c      urn       i         ^  c     n  u        pi      ..  m       u      i 

"^  ...  ■,  J  -11  "    "'^  °"^        '^  ninety-six  designs  in  oar     race  Dnck  bungalow  and  bmall  House  rians.     Note  the  splen- 

pilloW,   what  you   dream  will  come   true.    ,  their  sire  and  exposures,  as  well  as  the  fine  lines  and  proportions  in  the  exterior  design.  The  garage 

W^ILLIE "Whv  can't   T  eat   the  cake  on^'f^^ted.  Either  the  front  or  porch  side  can  face  the  street,  adapting  the  house  to  a  wide  or  narrow  lot. 

put  the  pillow  over  my  stomach?" — Ha. 
lowtown  Epworthian. 


Face  ^rick  Is  Economical 


issued  in  four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4' room  houses, 
5 'room  houses,  6- room  houses  and  7  to  S-room  houses, 
in  all  ninetysix,  each  reversible  with  a  different  exterior 


Safe,  at  Least. — "How's  your  campaigj 
fund  coming  along?" 

"Splendidly,    in    one    respect,"    rephe^es  such  durable,  attrad:- 

Senator  Sorghum.     "There  is  so  httle  of  i.^ether  large  or  small— 

that  It  can  t  possibly  start  any  scandal."-.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Washington  hveninq  Star.  .       .  .,,    ,  .     .        ^,  ,     .  1        j   j  •■    ^■ 

tigation  will,  however,      design.  Ihese  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive,  com- 

Consulting  an  Authority. All  were  quie^  ^^^^  ^^^  very  opposite  bined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  con' 

in   the  cinema  watching   the  comic   mai  strudlion.  The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the 

counterfeiting    intoxication.     The    silence/  higher  in  first  cost,but  booklets,  25  cents,  preferably  in  stamps. 

was  broken  by  a  small  boy's  shrill  voice  it  the  most  economical  We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifica- 

"That  ain't  the  way  to  be  drunk,  is  it;ciation,  no  repair  bills,  tions  and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices. 

farver?"— Pearson's  Weekly  {London).        /mdows,  low  insurance  Seledt  from  the  booklets  the  designs  you  like  best  and 

y  years  more  than  wipe 


etween  Face  Brick  and 


^p    Neglected     Mother. — Gladys — "I     am 

afraid  you  aren't  as  pretty  as  nurse.  ,  .  , 

P    Mama— "What  makes  vou  think  that?"-'^  materials.  Then,  too, 
[    Gladys— "We've  been  walking   in    the^ty  of  the  Face  Brick 
park  a  whole  hour,  and  not  a  single  poliee-'alue,  though  they  can' 
man  has  said,  'Hullo,  baby,  how's  nurse?'  ''  s. 
Pearson's  Weekly  {London).  ,  booklet  with  numer- 

o-  -  »>    Till  ..-««     1       ,.     latters  in  detail.  It  has 

Singe'    Means    "Monkey." 


who  intend  to  build. 


Where    "Singe"    Means 

American  (in  his  effort  to  ask  for  a  singe 
in  a  perfect  French  accent) — "Singe." 

French  Barber  (who  is  rather  sensitive  all  House  Plans 
about    his    personal    appearance) — "Com- 
ment? ?  ?" 

American — "Je  dis  singe." 

Barber— "Va-t-en,dairtypeeg!" — Punch 
{London). 


are 


order  the  plans,  even  if  you  are  not  going  to  build  now^,for 
their  study  w^ill  be  not  only  interesting  and  instrudtive, 
but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans  for  a  home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs, 
mostly  two  stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  archi' 
ted:ural  styles  and  floor  plans.  Sent  for  50  cents  in  stamps. 
We  also  distribute  complete  working  drawings,  specifica' 
tions  and  quantity  estimates  for  these  houses  at  nominal 
prices. 

Address,  The  American  Face  Brick  Association,  1734 
Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


OT  HOW  CHEAP  —  BUT  HOW  GOOD 
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CHILDREN'S   BOOK  V 

November   12th  to   18th 


JUST  the  riglit  time  for  Cliristmas  gift  buying!     Your  lo 
will  have  a  complete  stock,  you  will  have  ample  time  t 
tions,  and  avoid  the  last-minute  crowds.     If  you  can  no 
locally,  order  direct  by  mail  from  the  publishers. 

Books  for  Children  of 

What  clapping  of  hands — what  flushes  of  delight — 
what  cries  of  joy  proclaim  a  child's  pleasure  at  receiving 
boolis  for  Christmas  I  Little  wonder,  indeed,  for  what  is 
there  that  can  give  children,  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  the  happy  moments  that  come  with  reading  a 
book  written,  printed,  and  illustrated  exclusively  to 
gladden  their  critical  little  hearts?  Romance,  mystery, 
stirring  action,  endless  amusement  and  pleasure — all 
are  hidden  within  the  pages  of  these  charming  volumes. 


FOUR    UNIQUE,    CLEVER,    AND    AT- 
TRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS   FOR 
CHILDREN 

Done  into  verse  by  Marj-  Carol>-n  Dartes. 
With  litliograpiiic  illustrations  in  colors  by 
prominent  European  artists.  Artistic,  attrac- 
tive, and  absoroin'ly  Interesting.  Decidedly 
these  are  liigh-water  marlis  in  children's  books. 

The  Comic  ABC 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

With  humorous  poster  type  illustrations  in 
colors,  one  to  a  letter,  with  clever  two-line  verses. 
Size  9}i  inches  wide  and  7  !<  Inches  deep.  Bound 
in  varnished  boards,  with  lithographic  illustra- 
tions in  colors  on  cover.    §1.00  net;  by  mail  S108. 

The  Merry  Children's  Book  of  Play 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

Left-hand  paecs  with  verses  and  a  silhouette  in 
black,  ri2fht-h:\nd  pa?cs  with  strikine  full-pace 
lithograpnic  illustrations  of  rare  artistic  merit 
in  several  colors.  Size  11 '4  inches  wide  and  S'^ 
inches  deep.  Bound  in  varnished  boards  with 
lithographic  illustration  in  colors  on  cover. 
S1.25  net;  by  mail,  SI. 33. 

"Dogie  Woof"  and  ^'Pussy  Meow"  and  Other 
Friends  of  the  Children 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

Left-hand  pages  with  verses:  right-hand  pages 
with  full-page  illustrations  of  unusual  beauty 
in  several  colors.  Size  13  U  inches  wide  and  9?i 
inches  deep.  Bound  in  varnished  tioards  with 
lithographic  illustrations  in  colors .  on  cover. 
SI. 50  net:  by  mall,  $1.62. 

Bruin:    the  Adventures  of  a  Little  Bear 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

Left-hand  pages  have  strikinc  half-tone  illus- 
trations in  du  )tone.  with  fascinating  verse  occu- 
pying the  rimilndcr.  Right-hand  pages  have 
f'lll-paee  illustrations  In  several  colors.  .«lze  1.5^i 
inches  wide  and  11 'j  Incheis  deep.  Bound  In 
arnl^'ied  boards  with  lithographic  illustrations 
in  colors  on  cover.     S2.00  net;  bv  mall,  S2.16. 


TWO  SPECIAL  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 
The  Mistress  of  Purity  Gap 

By  Bessie  Marchant 
A  dollghitiil  .story — one  big  stirring  adventure 
from  beginning  to  end.  12mo.  cloth.  264  pages, 
with  frontispiece  In  colors  and  three  full-page 
Illustrations  In  black  and  white.  SI. 50  net; 
by  mall,  Sl.62. 

An  Adventurous  School  Girl 

By    Dorothea    Moore 

.\nother  splendid  book  bv  iMj  premier  writer 
for  girls,  with  a  historical  setting.  12mo.  clotli, 
about  MXI  pages,  with  several  full-pcpe  illustra- 
tions In  black  and  wlil:e,  and  frontispiece  In 
colors.     $1.50  net;  by  mall.  Sl.62. 


Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
grandma  used  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  had  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  did  the  work,  but  my 
how  it  burned  and  blistered ! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  in 
a  hurry,  but  it  does  its  work  more 
gently,  —  without   the   blister. 
Rubbed  over  the  throat  or  chest  it 
penetrates  the  skin  vsith  a  tingling 
warmth  that  brings  relief  at  once. 
Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
it  is  a  clean,  white  ointment  good 
The  books  described  be  for  all  the  Uttle  household  ills. 
estingly  written  and  illusl      Keep  the  little  white  jar  of 
bound,    and    printed     froMusterole  on  your  bathroom  shelf 
on   artistic   and   durable   ]and  bring  it  out  at  the  first  sign 
good    values    at     their    prof  tonsillitis,   croup,    neuritis, 
volumes  will  admirably  scrheumatism  or  a  cold. 
for  j-ou.     Have  them  in  v     ^  ,^,^    ,       .  .       .    .         . 

bpfnrp    thp    hnlidavs       Rn\     Sold  by  dniggists  everywhere,  fa  3ars  and 
oerore   tne  noaaajs.     t5uj    ^^j^^^^  35.  ^^d  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

^^^^^*^^-  The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER    THAN    A    MUSTARD    PLASTER 
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My  Book  of  Best  Fairy  Tales 

Selected  and  edited  by  Charles  S.  Bayne 

A  new  and  splendid  collection  of  the  cream  of  the 
world's  most  popular  fairy  tales,  illustrated  by  10 
full-page  plates  in  color  by  Harry  Rountree.  A 
book  that  can  not  fail  to  catch  and  hold  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  child.  Among  the  stories,  every  one 
a  gem,  will  be  found  such  old  favorites  as  The 
Vgly  Duckling,  Puss  in  Boots,  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  The  Enchanted 
Horse,  All  Baba.  The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier,  etc. 
Large  8vo,  cioth,   S3   net:   by  mail.   5.3.10. 

My  Book  of  Stories  From  the  Poets 

By   Christine   Chaundler 

Here  are  stories  from  many  of  the  great  poems 
of  the  world's  literature  put  into  simple  prose  form 
in  a  most  interesting  way.  Among  them  are  such 
ever-popular  selections  as  Horatius,  Evangeline, 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Abou  Ben 
Adhcm.  The  Princess,  The  Red  Cross  Knights.  The 
.■\nclcnt  Mariner.  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheinis.  Lochin- 
var.  Paradise  and  the  Peri.  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 
etc.  Bound  In  handsome  cloth,  with  manv  full- 
l)a'ZO  (oliircd  illustrations.     ?3  net-  by  n)ail."?.3  ](«. 


TheU  17  [gglisli  S)iiooyig$.  Antonyas  ud  PrcKsitioK,  IM  TUC 

Vllth^STH  1_>  by  James  C.   F<:m..id,    L.H.D..  si!0«s»i'    lllLi 

I. ..J..  ^^  command  it.      Contains  8.0*.':'  i^  I/"*  I  IT* 

im  nated     Synonyms    ant     near  y  1\  Ivlil  i 

>wr»FX  -     "^'     Antonyms.        Cioth.        724     pp.—,     ,  ^»^ 

IK  11  f  1-90  net:  postage  10c.      Knnk  k  "af-Kl    Al    h 

Lfl\t»  „,ii,Conin»nT.834-<;OFonrthAre..>.Y.*   *-"»^»' 
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The  Sky  Riders 

By   T.    C.    Bridges 

A  thrillinc  tale  of  adventure  round  the  world 
by  boat,  airship,  and  pl.ne  With  .i  full-page 
llluslrailons.  Including  frontispiece  In  several 
colors.  L'4!t  paces,  blue  cloth,  I2nio.  S2.00  net; 
\>y  mall,  $2.12 

Russian  Fairy  Tales 

By   R.    Misbet    Bain 

fa.sclnatlne,     fanlastl-.   triucl-lng  tales 

from  c;reat    Ru.ssH.     With 

10    handsome   full-page  II- 

>  lustrations.       including      a 

f  ron  1 1  s  piece  In   several 

■•lors.      Blue      cloth.      2.'i2 

iges,    crown     Svo.    $2.00 


VIvM. 


WihJ  \i 


net;  by  mall,  $2.12. 


Danish  Fairy  Tales 

By   Gustav   Hein 

Quaint  stories  from  this  country  so  rich  in 
folk-lore.  With  17  full-page  illustrations,  in- 
cluding frontispiece  in  several  colors.  220  pages, 
green  cloth,  cover  in  4  colors,  crown  Svo.  $2.00 
net;  by  mail,  $2.12. 

The  Gingerbread  House 

By  Catherine  Mais 

Certain  to  charm  the  little  folks  with  Its 
records  of  childish  dreams  and  actions.  With  4 
full-page  illustrations  in  several  colors.  Including 
frontispiece.  102  paces,  red  cloth,  square  12mo. 
§1.50  net;.by  mall.  SI. 02. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare 

By  Thomas  Carter 

Just  the  book  to  imparl  a  first  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare's  works  to  the  young  folks  With 
10  full-p.ige  illustrations  in  several  colors  bv 
Gertrude  Demain  Hammond.  R.  I.  Marooii 
cloth,  286  pages,  12mo.    $2.00  net;  bv  mall,  $2.12. 
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At  all   Booksellers  or  by  mail   from 

alls  Company,   354-360  Fourth  Avenue 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  WOMEN  Are  Among 

The  Great  Spare  Time 

Workers  ? 

^  Thirty-seven  per  cent,  or 
tke  total  numter  of  our 
Special  Representatives 
actually  proaucing  business 
at    this   time    are    Women. 

^  They  earn  literal  commis- 
sions by  obtaining  locally 
new  and  renewal  yearly 
subscription      orders     ror 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

m    tbeir   spare    time    nours. 

^  What  other  w^omen  have 
done,  you  can  do,  too.  L/Ct 
us  send  you  our  spare  time 
offer.  1  ou  need  no  special 
training  or  experience  to 
engage  in  this  dignified  -work. 
Merely  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  TO-DAY 

THE   LITERARY   DIGEST 
Bureau  289.  354-360  Fouilh  Aye.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  roe.  without  obliiiation.   the  details 
of  your  spare  time  oHer  to  women. 

Name 

Address 

City     Slate 
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FivE'ROOM  House  No.  529 


Designed  for  the  Service  Departrrtent,  American  Face  Brick  Association 


This  five-room  English  house  is  one  of  the  ninety-six  designs  in  our  "Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans."  Note  the  splen- 
did arrangement  of  the  rooms,  their  si:e  and  exposures,  as  well  as  the  fine  lines  and  proportions  in  the  exterior  design.  The  garage 
and  sleeping  porch  can  be  eliminated.  Either  the  front  or  porch  side  can  face  the  street,  adapting  the  house  to  a  wide  or  narrow  lot. 

IVhy  Face  ^rick  Is  Economical 


THE  fadl  that  Face  Brick  makes  such  durable,  attradl' 
ive  and  beautiful  homes — whether  large  or  small  — 
leads  many  prospective  builders  to  think  that  it  must  be 
a  costly  material.  A  little  investigation  will,  however, 
persuade  any  open'minded  person  that  the  very  opposite 
is  true. 

The  Face  Brick  house  is  slightly  higher  in  first  cost,  but 
it  effects  many  savings  that  make  it  the  most  economical 
house  you  can  build.  Slow  depreciation,  no  repair  bills, 
painting  only  around  doors  and  windows,  low  insurance 
rates,  and  smaller  fuel  bills,  in  a  few  years  more  than  wipe 
out  the  small  difference  in  cost  between  Face  Brick  and 
the  less  durable  and  less  beautiful  materials.  Then,  too, 
the  comfort,  fircsafety,  and  beauty  of  the  Face  Brick 
house  have  a  tangible,  economic  value,  though  they  can' 
not  be  assessed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

"The  Story  of  Brick," an  artistic  booklet  with  numer' 
ous  illustrations,  discusses  these  matters  in  detail.  It  has 
much  helpful  information  for  all  who  intend  to  build. 
Sent  free. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"  are 


issued  in  four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4 'room  houses, 
5 'room  houses,  6- room  houses  and  7  to  S-room  houses, 
in  all  ninety 'six,  each  reversible  with  a  different  exterior 
design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive,  com' 
bined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  con' 
strudtion.  The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the 
booklets,  25  cents,  preferably  in  stamps. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifica' 
tions  and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices. 
Seledt  from  the  booklets  the  designs  you  like  best  and 
order  the  plans,  even  if  you  are  not  going  to  build  now,for 
their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting  and  instrucftive, 
but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans  for  a  home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs, 
mostly  two  stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  archi' 
tedlural  styles  and  floor  plans.  Sent  for  50  cents  in  stamps. 
We  also  distribute  complete  w^orking  drawings,  specifica' 
tions  and  quantity  estimates  for  these  houses  at  nominal 
prices. 

Address,  The  American  Face  Brick  Association,  1734 
Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


NOT     HOW^     CHEAP  —  BUT     HOW     GOOD 
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MOST  Americans  are  proud  of  their  Coun- 
try's    resources- — her     water-courses — her 
mines — her  forests. 

They  believe  in  using  these  resources  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  that  they  may  last  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Yet  they  are  throwing  away  every  year  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  this  national  wealth  by  care- 
lessness in  using  electric  motors  of  the  wrong 
size  or  type. 

Such  a  motor  wastes  power  and  fuel.  It  wastes 
material  and  human  energy.  It  costs  too 
much  for  operation  every  day  of  its  life. 

^^  This  same  electric  motor  when  applied 

"*  to  the  right  machine  would  be  the  most 

efficient  power  possible  to  obtain. 


Lincoln  Engineers  are  successfully  stopping  this 
waste  of  resources.  They  have  done  away  with 
the  old  inaccurate  method  of  guessing  at  the 
power  necessary  to  drive  a  machine,  then  esti- 
mating the  motor  which  will  take  care  of  it. 

Instead  they  go  straight  to  the  machinery  maker, 
actually  put  the  motors  on  his  machines 
and  test  them  with  delicate  instruments 
under  all  kinds  of  operating  conditions. 

When  the  machines  are  shipped  out  with 
Lincoln  Motor  attached  (or  specified) 
they  are  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  at  the 

lowest  possible  power  cost. 

You  can  cut  your  power  bills  and  help 
conserve  America's  resources  by  specify- 
ing Lincoln  Motors  on  all  machinery. 


Branch  Offices 

New  York  City 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 


THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC   COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factory 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto — Montreal 
Manufacturers  also  of  the  famous 


Branch  Offices 

Columbus 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

Charlotte.  \.  C. 
London,  England 
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Oviy  one  visitor  in  ten  really  sees  California 

%y                                ^  ^.  SOUTHERM    PACIFIC  %/ 

.•'■f^''^, '  .  ^^  -AMERICAN  RIVER- 
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UNIOM 

PACIFIC 
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TME 
SANTA  F£ 
GATEWAY 


THE 
SUNSET 
OATEWAV 


EIGHT  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south — dramatic — inspiring — CaUfornia's 
National  Parks,  Big  Tree  forests,  mountain  lakes,  seaside  resorts  and  ancient 
missions  —  no  wonder  only  one  visitor  in  ten  really  sees  California.  Yet  all  these 
sights  are  easily  accessible  if  you  plan  your  trip  aright! 

At  no  greater  cost  your  local  ticket  agent  will  sell  you  a  ticket  that  brings  you  into 
California  through  one  gateway,  carries  you  through  the  State,  and  takes  you  home 
by  a  new  and  different  route. 

Look  at  the  map.  Read  the  outline  trip  below,  mark  on  the  map  the  gateway  you 
prefer,  and  buy  your  round-trip  that  way  to  see  the  whole  sweep  of  this  magnificent 
domain  with  its  snow  peaks,  canyons,  golden  orange  groves  —  its  great  Valley  of 
California  400  miles  long,  its  seaports,  cities,  vineyards,  fruit  orchards,  and  surpassing 
natural  beauties.  Arrange  for  your  California  round  trip  today.  Californians  Inc. 
will  gladly  assist  you  without  charge  or  obligation. 


UmVERnTY  OFCAUr  berkhxy 


This  Way 
at 


You  May  See  Everything 
No  Greater  Cost 


CHINATOWN.  SAV  TRAXOSCO 


EnterCaliforniafromtheEast  through 
the  American  River  gateway,  or  the 
Feather  River  gateway,  or  from  the 
North,  past  majestic  Mt.  Shasta.  * 
You'realmostimmediately  in  the  fast 
developing  Country  of  Tomorrow — 
with  the  orchards  and  uplands  of  the 
Great  Valley— the  irrigated  farms — 
the  earliest  ripening  oranges,  the  Cap- 
ital at  Sacramento,  and  the  historic 
Sacramento  River  flowing  southward 
to  the  Golden  Gate. 

Then— San  Francisco!  Gay,  color- 
ful, cosmopolitan — the  financial- me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  Coast — with 
room  in  its  bay  for  the  combined  na- 
vies of  the  globe — with  famous 
hotels-Old  World  Cafes-China- 
town—the Latin  Quarter — smart 
restaurants  by  the  ocean — a  shop- 
ping district  that  spark!  es — Gold- 
en Gate  Park — magnificent  sea- 
shore drives,  and  the  clustered 
cities  of  the  Bay  with  all-year  gar- 

*  The  Shasta 


den  homes  and  the  great  universi- 
ties of  California  and  Stanford. 

Give  San  Francisco  a  week — two 
■weeks — a  month!  In  an  afternoon 
you  may  ascend  any  of  three  fine 
mountain  peaks.  A  day  of  wonders 
takesyou  through  the  fruit  gardens  of 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  to  the  Big  Trees  at 
Santa  Cruz,oronany  of  adozen  other 
delightful  journeys. 

Monterey  Bay,  blue  as  Naples,  with 
its  marine  gardens,  its  ancient  fort,  its 
17  mile  drive,  Carmel  mission,  famous 
Del  Mo'nte,and  the  Pinnacles  national 
monument — the  100  mile  Redwood 
forest — the  Bret  Harte  gold  lands — 
Yosemite  National  Park,  open  every 
day  in  the  year,  exhilarating,  stupen- 
dous—are other  wonder  tours. 

"El  Camino  Real"  (the  King'sHigh- 
way  linking  the  cham  of  historic  mis- 
sions) andamplerailserviceleadfrom 
San  Francisco  south  to  the  well- 
known  play-grounds  of  Los  Angeles 

Route  involves  a  slight  additional  cost  from  eastern  points. 


BIG  TREES  AVNTACRllZ 


and  on  to  San  Diego  ■where  Cali- 
fornia's history  began.  On  the  way 
are  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs  and 
Santa  Barbara  the  beautiful  —  or 
should  you  take  the  inland  route  you 
will  travel  down  the  Great  Valley, 
through  the  world's  greatest  raisin 
district,  along  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
near  Huntington  Lake,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  Sequoia  National 
Parks,  accessible  a  large  portion 
of  the  year. 

If  you  enter  the  State  from  a 
southern  gateway,  buy  your  re- 
turn ticket  leaving  by  an  eastern 
or  northern  gateway,  and  make 
this  same  great  trip. 

Californians  Inc.,  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization to  fiirnish  authentic  infor- 
mation about  California,  will  gladly 
give  you  full  details  about  the  way  to 
see  the  most  of  California  for  your 
fare.  Call  upon  this  service  freely. 
There  is  no  charge  or  obligation. 


POlO  AT  DEL  MONTE 


■HALF  DOME  YOSEMITE 


BEACHES  UM  ANOEIXS 


Plan  your  California  trip  now! 
Write  or  mail  this  coupon. 


CALIFORNIANS  INC.,  507  Hutton  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Please  send  me  information  on  ho-w  to  see  California. 


NAME. 
CIT\''_ 
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Of  this  superb  combination  Teachers'  and  Students'  Genuine 


NELSON 
AIVIERICAN 
STANDARD 


BIBLE 


At  the 
Startlingly 
Low  Price  of 


$4)85 
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-VERSION 


snr-nommaMi 

NELSON 


SIZE 
X  7  X  1' 


Let  your  Christmas  joy  find  expression  in  a  gift 
worthy  of  this  happy  season  and  of  the  giver. 
Nothing  can  so  satisfy  and  help  teacher,  scholar, 
parent  or  friend,  as  will  this  superb  American 
Standard  Bible,  now  offered  at  this  extraordinarily 
low  price. 

THIS  American  Standard  Self-Pronoiincing  Reference 
Bible  should  be  in  every  Christian  home  and  Bible  Class. 
Get  a  copy  of  this  wonderful  book;  compare  the  faithful 
accurac}-  of  its  translations,  the  beaut}-  of  its  diction,  with  all 
other  versions  that  have  gone  before;  enjoy  the  purity  of  its 
language.  Line  for  line,  word  for  word,  its  value  to  you  who 
study  or  teach  the  \Vord  of  God  is  so  apparent  and  becomes 
so  real  that  you  will  never  again  be  without  this  priceless  book. 

Evety  detail  of  this  Bible  is  perfect;  the  binding  is  not  the  cheap, 
inferior  leather  commonly  used  in  Bibles,  costing  $o^c  more. 
It  is  genuine  leallieroid,  with  a  beautiful  Morocco  grain,  which 
makes  it  not  onlj-  look  better,  but  it  is  guaranteed  to  out-wear 
two  ordinarj'  leather  bindings.  Its  superb  Bible  paper,  its  red 
under  gold  edges,  its  large,  easily  readable  tjpe,  its  splendid 
workmanship,  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  beautifully  printed  text: 

■y  U  U  U  ^'^^o^''  •^"'^  makes  it  a  truly  remarkable  combination  Bible. 
These  questions  leave  no  imp)ortant  event  in  the  Sacred 
Story  untouched.  The  questions  go  below  the  surface  of  text  or  story, 
and  the  answers  give  the  sincere  inquirer  after  the  truth  a  fund  of  in- 
formation that  places  teacher  or  student  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous 
position  with  relation  to  Bible  knowledge. 

31   Beautiful  Full  Page  Illustrations  ¥h*L%^e%^t^u^es^?hL'i 

really  iUurnine  the  text,  aruuie  interest,  grip  the  attention  of  Bible 
students  and  satisfy  the  imagination. 

25  Outline  Maps,  12  Colored  MapSf^/iTstu^nl^n^tS 

ers  Bible  at  an>-where  near  the  pnce  of  this  one,  and  the  possession 
of  a  Bible  containing  these  valuable  maps  gives  you  a  distinct  advantage 
over  those  not  having  access  to  so  large  and  excellent  a  collection. 

Satisfaction  Absolutely  Guaranteed  orTe'r*'a*t''o°nce^oV"t'he 

Christmas  demand  this  year  will  be  ftreater  than  last  year, 
which  broke  all  our  records  for  Bible  sales. 


For  75c.  additional 


you  may  have  the  added  con- 
venience of  a   Thumb  Index 


and  any  desired  name  stamped  in  pure  gold  leaf  on  front  cover. 


THE  S.   S.   SCRANTON   CO., 


You're  heard  your 
neiehbor  praise  the  Path- 
fioder,  the  wonderful  illustrated 
news  and  story  paper  published  at 
Washin^'on  for  people  everywhere.  This 
_  _  paper  is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world;  has 
half  a  million  subscribers.  Chuck  full  of  just  the  kind  of  readini 
you  want.  Unequaled  digest  of  the  world's  news.  Question  Bor 
answers  your  questions.  Stunts  for  children:  real  fun  for  all.  Excit- 
ing serial  story  stans  soon.  Send  15  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  today 
f?r  th:?  ^i^  51  paper  13 -weeks.  Vou -will  be  moreth^n  pleased* 
PATHFINDER,  £39  Langdon  Sta.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


For  Violin  Lovers 

At  last!  A  new  v-o'.m  -nith  the  trje  Cremonese 
tone  of  the  great  Stradivarius!  For  centuries  the 
art  was  lost.  Now  it  has  been  recovered  and  a 
noted  violin  make  -  of  England,  W.  J.  Farrell,  in 
his  remarkable  new  book — 

The  True-Tone  Violin 

just  from  the  press — lells  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery— how  the  new  %'iolin  b  fashioned  and  fin- 
ished to  produce  the  right  tone,  with  detailed 
specifications  of  construction,  illustrations  of 
parts,  etc.  The  author  also  points  out  wherein 
the  new  instrument  differs  from  the  "factory 
fiddles"  of  yesterday.  All  lovers  of  the  xnolin,  as 
well  as  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  will 
find  this  book  all-absorbing. 

limo.  Cloth,  gd  pages,  ti.so.  nrt;  $i.jS,  posipaid. 

hiRk  S  Wapilk  Itwfuif,  354-360  foirtk  AvtiH,  Nm  Ynt 


114  TRUMBULL    STREET 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


•'When  Knights  Were  Bold" 

If  you  lingered  over  the  tlirilling  romances 
and  the  other  rolorature  travel  tales  told  by 
Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Bart.,  in  "The  Ki\1era 
of  the  Corniche  Road"  and  his  other  books, 
you  will  enjoy  his  latest — just  from  the  press— r 

The  Lake  of  Geneva 

with  its  quaint  and  curious  pers;)nalities — 
some  famous,  some  quite  infamous — and  the 
strange  adventures  that  made  history  and 
gossip  centuries  ago  in  the  picturesque  towns 
clustering  close  to  the  Lake.  You  will  learn 
the  interesting  story  of  Bonivard,  the  prisoner 
of  Chlllon,  and  his  wives-^uite  difleTent 
from  the  Bonivard  immortalized  by  Byron; 
alx)ut  the  daring  of  the  pretty  and  pert  I^dy 
Bonne  of  Grassier,  the  love  story  of  Mcillerie. 
the  legends  of  Rippaille,  the  escapades  of 
>ladame  de  Warens  who  was  a  wife  when 
fourteen,  the  tragedy  of  Beauregard,  the 
startling  experience  of  Marie  de  Blonay  with 
angels  at  E\'ian.  about  the  Geneva  of  ("aU-in, 
of  Voltaire,  of  Madame  de  St-at'l.  which  the 
Savoyartls  tried  to  seize  one  night — a  story 
the  Genevans  still  proudly  tell  to  tourists. 

Sir  Frederlfk  has  fully  maintained  his  repuiation 
as  a  fascinating  descriptive  writer  in  this  book. 
Contains  360  pages.  t>esldes  76  pages  of  (100) 
photographic  illustrations.     Map  supplement. 

M(dium  8ro.  Cloth,  $6  net;  tS.tO.  postpaid. 

fUlK  i  W«GNillS  COMPm.  Piks.  354.369 rMrU«ven<.Nnrrirt 
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How  Walter  Camp  Put  Joy 

Into  Living 

Famous  Yale  Coach  Shows  How  to  Keep  Fit  in  'Ve?i  Minutes'  Fun  a  Day — 
His  ^^ Daily  Dozen^^  Exercises  Noiv  Set  to  Music  on  Phonograph  Records 


THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women— 
once  flabby-muscled,  low  in  endur- 
ance, easily  fatigued  by  ordinary 
mental  or  physical  exertion — are  to-day  facing 
their  daily  work  with  new  ability  and  new 
energy.  They  are  no  longer  nervous.  Their 
bodies  have  been  rebuilt;  their  endurance  has 
been  strengthened;  their  minds  are  clearer — 
all  through  ten  minutes''  fun  a  day. 

To-day,  "that  tired  feeling"  is  something 
practically  unknown  to  them,  for  they  have 
built  up  a  new  supply  of  life.  They  have 
increased  their  efficiency,  they  eat  better, 
sleep  better,  feel  better,  and  have  found  a  new 
pleasure  in  living. 

These  people  owe  their  improved  health  to 
the  fact  that  they  devoted  a  short  time  each 
day  to  a  new  scientific  system  of  physical  de- 
velopment. And  the  remarkable  part  of  it  all 
is  that  w^hile  they  were  thus  building  up  their 
bodies — they  exulted  in  the  exercise.  It  was 
not  drudgery,  it  was  fun! 

This  remarkable  system  of  body  building 
was  devised  by  Walter  Camp,  the  famous 
Yale  football  coach.  People  who  have  used  it 
say  they  think  it  is  the  best  method  they  have 
found  of  keeping  fit.  According  to  physical 
culture  experts  who  have  studied  it,  this  new 
method  will  often  accomplish  in  just  ten 
minutes  more  actual  good  than  a  half  hour 
spent  in  strenuous  gymnasium  exercise. 

Mr.  Camp  has  embodied  the  complete  sys- 
tem in  twelve  simple  movements  which  are 
known  as  the  "Daily  Dozen." 

The  "Daily  Dozen"  were  first  used  as  a 
much  needed  substitute  for  the  tiresome  setting-up  drills 
used  in  training  camps  during  the  war.  Their  immense  value 
was  quickly  apparent  and  before  long  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net as  well  as  other  prominent  men  were  relying  on  them  as 
a  guard  against  physical  breakdown  due  to  overwork. 

Since  the  war,  the  "Daily  Dozen"  have  been  making 
thousands  of  busy  men  and  women  fit  and  keeping  them  so. 
And  now  the  exercises  are  proving  more  efficient  than  ever. 
For  a  wonderful  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  system. 
Here  it  is: 

With  Mr.  Camp's  special  permission,  the  "Daily  Dozen" 
exercises  have  been  set  to  music  on  phonograph  records 
that  can  be  played  on  any  disc  machine. 

A  chart  is  furnished  for  each  exercise — showing  by  actual 
photographs  the  exact  movements  to  make  for  every  one  of 
the  "commands" — which  are  given  by  a  clear  voice  speaking 
on  the  record.  The  most  inspiring  music  for  each  movement 
has  been  adopted.    A  fine,  rousing  tune,  such  as  the  great 


Walter 
Originator  of  the 


■  Sousa  melody,  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  For- 

Bji-i.  '  ever,"  has  a  wonderful  effect.     It  is  elating; 

*^""  and  it  adds  spirit  to  an  activity  that  was 

monotonous  before  this  invention. 

Another  reason  for  the  wonderful  effectiveness  of  the 
"Daily  Dozen"  is  because  they  are  based  on  natural 
methods  of  body-development.    Take  the  tiger  in  the 
^  zoo.    He  is  caged  in,  removed  from  his  natural  way  of 

*■  ^  living — ^just  as  we,  thru  the  centuries,  have  grown  away 

from  our  natural  way  of  living.  Yet  the  tiger  keeps 
himself  in  perfect  physical  condition — always.  How? — 
by  constant^  stretching  and  turning  and  twisting 
the  trunk  or  body  muscles.  And  that  is  where  Mr.  Camp 
says  we  must  look  after  ourselves!  It  is  on  just  this 
principle  that  he  has  based  his  "Daily  Dozen." 

Try  the  Complete  System 
Free — For  Five  Days 

You  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  real  joy  of  doing  the 
"Daily  Dozen"  to  music  until  you  tn,'  it.  So  we  want 
to  send  you,  absolutely  free  for  five  days,  the  "Daily 
Dozen"  on  phonograph  records  and  charts  illustrating 
the  movements.  These  tull-size,  ten-inch,  double-disc 
records  playable  on  any  disc  machine  contain  the  com- 
plete Daily  Dozen  Exercises,  and  the  60  actual  photo- 
graphs accompanying  the  records  show  clearly  every 
movement  that  will  put  renewed  vigor  and  glowing 
health  into  j'our  body — with  only  ten  minutes'  funaday. 
A  beautiful  record-album  comes  free  with  the  set. 
.  No  need  to  send  an}'  money.  Simplj^  mail  the  coupon 
below  and  get  Walter  Camp's  "  Daily  Dozen  "  on  phono- 
graph records.  Enjoy  the  records  for  five  days,  and  if 
for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  them  and 
you  owe  nothing.  But  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  records, 
you  can  pay  for  them  at  the  easy  rate  of  only  $2.50 
down,  and  $2  a  month  for  four  months  until  the  sum  of 
$10.50  is  paid.  Thousands  of  people  have  paid  $15 
for  the  same  system  but  j'ou  can  now  get  it  for  only 
Camp,  $10.50  if  you  act  at  once. 

"Daily  Dozen"  Simply  mail  the  coupon  and  see  for  yourself  at  our 
expense,  the  new,  easy,  pleasant  way  to  keep  fit.  You'll 
feel  better,  look  better,  and  have  more  endurance 
and  "pep"  than  you  ever  had  in  years — and  you'll  find  it's  fun  to  exer- 
cise to  music!  Don't  put  off  getting  this  remarkable  System  that  will  add 
years  to  your  life  and  make  you  happier  by  keeping  you  in  glowing 
health.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  Address  Health  Builders,  Inc., 
Dept.  911,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  DAY  TRIAL  COUPON 

HEALfirBUILDERS,  Inc.,  Dept.  911,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  for  five  days'  Free  Trial  at  your  expense  the  Complete  Health 
Builder  Series  containing  Walter  Camp's  entire  Daily  Dozen  on  five  double-disc 
ten-inch  records;  the  60  actual  photographs;  and  the  beautiful  record -album.  If  for 
any  reason  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  system,  I  may  return  it  to  you  and  will  owe 
you  nothing.  But  if  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  $2. 50  in  five  days  (as  the 
first  payment)  and  agree  to  pay  $2  a  month  for  four  months  until  the  total  of 
S10.50  is  paid. 

Name 

(Please  Write  Plainly) 

Address 

City State 

If  you  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  our  cash  price  send  only  5io.oo. 
Orders  from  outside  the  V.  S.  are  payable  cash  with  order. 
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Your  Bookseller  Has  It 


Adrian,    Mich. — Ci.   Roscoe  Swift;  Sheffield 

Book  Shop. 
Akron.  O.— .Uron  News  Co.;  M.  O'Neil  Co.; 

Robinson's  Book  Store. 
Albany,  N.  Y.— R.  Fred  Clapp,  Jr.;  Kimball 

Bros.;  John  Skinner;  Jos,  Green. 
Albia.  la. — Gibbon's  Novelty  Shop. 
Albuquerque,  New  Me.t. — Strong's  Book  Store. 
Allentown,  Pa. — Shafer's  Book  Store;  Htss 

Bros.;  Buchman's  Book  Store 
Ames,  la.— Reynolds  4  Iverson;  College  Book 

Store. 
.Anderson,  Ind. — Decker  Bros, 
Annapolis,  Md. — George  J.  Davis. 
Ann  .Arbor.  Mich. — Slater's  Book  Shop;  Geo. 

Wahr;  Graham's  Book  Store. 
Appleton,  Wis.— P.  -M.  Conkey  4  Co.;  Petti- 

bone-Peabody  Co. 
Ashe\nlle,  N.  C. — Brown  Book  Co.;  H.  Taylor 

Rogers. 
Ashland.  0.— The  Garber  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga. — Cole  Book  Co.;  Lester  Book  & 

Stationerj-  Co.;  Miller's  Book  Store;  South- 
em  Book  Concern. 
Atlantic  Citv,  N.  J. — H.  Hirchberg;  Ogilvie's 

Book    Shop;  Womrath  <fc  McKee:    Ritz- 

Carlton  BooKh< 
Auburn.  Ah.^ 
Augusta,  (^ 
Augusta, 
Aurora,  1| 

Wilcox 
Austin,   T 

House;  Gai 
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d,   Kohn  &  Co.; 
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Book 


Baldwin,  Kan. J 
Baltimore,    NIcj 

Medical  i 

ington  Co 

Co.;  Smith'3 

Book   Conc(7 

Harrison  Son's. 
Batavia,  N.  Y. — MacGrcevy-Sleg 

Co. 
Bath,  Me. — Shaw's  Book  Storey 
Baton   Rouge,  La. — McNeeli 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.— E.  C. 
Bay  City.  Mich.— Edw.  E 
Beaumont,  Tex. — E.  Szafir  Jfc  Son  C4 
BcUingham,  Wash.— E.  T   Matbea  ^P  Co.; 

Normal  Book  Co. 
Beloit,  Wis. — -Brcdesen  Br 
Berkeley,   Cal. — .Associatt  1   .Studenf 

Store;  Sather  Gate  Boo-  Shop. 
Berlin,  N.  H.— The  Book  -  ore. 
Billings,  Mont. — MeDowr    Coii 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Fowkr,  I 

Hills,  McLean  &  Haskins.     ^^^^^^ 
Birmingham.  .-Via. — Loveman,  J^^^^^^b; 

Webb  Book  Co. 
Bisbee,  Ariz. — Phelps-Dodge  Me? 
Bloomington.  IlL— W.  B.  Reed  & 

Book  4  Music  Co. 
Boise,  Idaho — .Sabin  Book  Co. 
Boston,  Ma.<is.— De  Wolf  4  Fiske  Co.;  Old" 

Corner  Book  Store;  Jordan-Marsh  Co.;  R. 

H.  White  4  Co.;  Chas.  E.  Lauriat  4  Co.; 

Williams   Book   Stores   Co.;   Goodspeed's 

Book  Shop;  Schoenhof  Book  Store. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. — Chas.  .A..  Munkle. 
Bri'lgcport,    Conn. — Chamberlain   4   Shrop- 
shire Co. 
Brockton,  Mai's. — Bernard  Saxton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  V. — .Abraham  4  Straus;  Fred- 
erick Ixxscr  4  Co.;  Geo.  Klcinteich;  T.  B. 

Ventres;  Womrath's  Book  Stores. 
Brunswick,  Ga. — Glover  Bros. 
Brunswick,  Me. — F.  W.  Chandler  4  Son. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Ulbrich  Co.;  J.  N.  Adam  4 

Co.;  Wm.  Hengcrer  Co.;  Adam,  Mcldrum 

4  .Anderson;  .Aries  Book  Shop. 
Burlington,  Iowa — Gnahm's  Book  Store. 
Butte,  Mont.— B.  E.  Calkins  Co.;  Kecfe  Bros. 

Canton,  0. — Lester  Dc  Wecse;  The  News 
Exchange  Co. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — Ostcrloh's  Book  Store. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Hanson-Holden  Co.; 
.Morris  Sanlord  Co. 

Chambersburg,  Pa. — Howard  Ytager. 

Champaign,  111. — Lloyd's;  University  of 
Illinois  Supply  Store;  W.  Lewis  4  Sons. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — Lcgerton  4  Co. 

Charlotte,  N.  C— Brockmann  4  Co. 

Charlottesville.  Va.— .Anderson  Bros. 

Chattanooga,  Tcnn. — Thomas  B,  Stapp. 

Chester,  Pa. — Spencer  8ta.  Co. 

Chicago.  lU.— A.  C.  McClurg  4  Co.;  MarshaU 
Field 4  Co.;  Farqiihar4  .Albright;  Powner's 
Book  Stores;  A.  Kroch  Co.;  The  Boston 
Storn;  Cirson  I'irie,  Scott  4  Co.;  Riddle  4 
Wundcrli'  Co.;  C.  F.  Lirbeck;  Economy 
Book  Shop;  Geo.  M.  Chandler;  Geo.  En- 
gelkc;  Riidical  Book  Shop;  "The  Fair"; 
University  of  Chicago  Press;  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication;  The  Pilgrim  Press; 
The  Methodist  Book  Concern;  American 
Bapti.st  Pul'lication  Society;  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.;  Woodworth's  Book  Store; 
E.  W.  A.  Rowlcs  Co.;  Rothschild  Bros. 

Cincinnati,  0.  Steward  4  Kidd  Co.;  U.  P. 
James;  The  Poun.stord  Sta.  Co.;  Geo.  W. 
Me  Alpin  Co. :  II.  4  .s.  Pogue  Co.;  University 
Book  Store:  Methodist  Book  Concern; 
Presbyterian  Hoard  of  Publication. 

Cleveland.  O. — Burrows  Bros,  ("n.;  Korner  4 
Wood  Co.;  Rictiard  LaiikhnfF;  Powner's 
Book  Store:  Mav  C').;  Arcade  Book  Shop; 
Wra.  Taylor  Sons  Co.  Stal'y  Dept.;  Uni- 
versity Book  Store  Co.;  Halle  Bros. 

Clinton,  la. — Backus  .Art  Store. 


Cohoes,  X.  \. — F.  Stecnbergh. 

Colorado  Springs.  Col. — "Grimwoods";  E  B. 

Becson;  Pikes  Peak  Book  4  Staty.  Co. 
Columbia,  Mo. — Missouri  Stores  Co. 
Columbia,  S.  C— State  Book  Store. 
Columbus,  Ga.— The  White  Co. 
Columbus,  Ind. — Geo.  H.  Cummins. 
Columbus,   0.— MeClelknd  4  Co.;  College 

Book  Store;  A.  H.   Bergener;  Columbus 

Book  Exchange. 
Concord,  N.  H. — Edson  C.  Eastman  Co. 
Corning.  N.  Y'.- L,  T.  Gocdbridge  4  Co. 
Council  Bluffs,  la. — Bushnell  Book  Store. 
Covington  Ky. — John  R.  Choppins  Co. 
Cumberland.  Md. — John  A.  Fulton  4  Co.; 

White  4  Ankeney. 
Dallas.  Tex. — Lamar  4  Barton;  J.  D.  Van 

Winkle,  Walton  Book  4  Sta.  Co. 
Danville,  Va.— J.  F.  Parker  4  Son. 
Davenport  la. — Harned  4  Von  Maur,  J.  J.  C. 

Petersen's  Sons  Co.;  Edmund  M.  White. 
Dayton.  0. — Pettibone-McLean  Co.;  Riker- 

Kumler  Co.;  Everybody's  Book  Shop;  The 

Wilkie  News  Co. 
Decatur.  111.— Haines  4  Essick;  W.  T.  Mc- 

'— K^^k-Bel*B-  Co.;  Her- 

Staty;^fctD|^er  Dry  Goods 

.ev,is 4  So^fc|W.  Kistlcr  Staty. 

Bogb  Stor^Vublication  Book 

Des  Moines,  la^j-H,  jMse  Miller;  Y'ounker 

Bros.;  Ha 
Detroi 


Sheehan 
udson  Co.; 


Co.; 
Den- 


Bros. 


Phelps-Dodge 
Co.;   C.  E. 


.\nz.— McNeil  Co, 
^cantile  Co. 
ttuque,    la. — Buettell 
Fitzpa trick  Co. 

Juluth  Glass  Block  Store, 
iTT.  Book  4  Staty.  Co.; 
^  J'oteat, 

Easton.  Pa.— i?  -O.  Vogcl;  iflt^i's  Book  Shop. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis-   Eau  Claire  iook  4  Statv. 

Co. 
Elgin.  lU.— Howard  LlTook;  Ai 
Elkhart,  Ind.— Timm;^  SUr" 


Elmira,    N.    Y'.-f-Ma 

Co.;  Florence^filliv 
El  Paso.  Tex.— BTPaso  i 

Norton  Bros.  Co. 
Emporia,  Kan. — Franlj 

4  McCarty  Book  & 
Erie,  Pa. — Boston  Storq 

Trask,  Prescott  4  I'j 
Eureka,  Cal.— C.  0. 
Evanston,  111.— WiUy 

Chandler  4  Co. 
Evans\"iile,    Ind.^ 

Smith  4_ 


rman  Bros. 
Co. 
t-DcGraff 


IC.Kiefer; 

Eckdall 

joods  Co.; 


Inc.;  H.  E. 

4   Walker; 
L.   Fisher; 


_^^^^        i.  A.  McWhirr  Co. 
Fareo^^^!^— Globe-Gazette  Printing  Co.; 

Norroena  Bookstore. 
Flint,  Mich.— M.  E.  Carlton  Co. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. — Evans  Book  4  Stationery 

Store;  Miller's  Book  Store. 
Fort  Dodge,  la. — Stevens  4  Hogan  Co. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. — H.  A.   Morrow;  Boston 

Store. 
Fort  WajTie.  Ind. — Lehman  Book  4  Sta.  Co.; 

C.  W.  Sander's  Book  Shop. 
Fort  Worth   Tex,— E,  R.  Conner  Co.;  "The 

Fair."  * 

Fresno,  Cal.— C.  T.  Cearley.  Inc.;  C.  A.  Sta- 
ples; Fresno  Book  Shop. 

Galesburg.  lU. — Stromberg  4  Tennv;  Temple 

4  Carroll;  0.  T.  J<.hnson  Co. 
Galveston,  Tex.— Purdy  Bros.  Book  4  Sta. 

Co.;  Fred.  Ohicndorf. 
Garv,  Ind.— The  Tribe  of  "K,"  Inc. 
Geneva.  N.  Y.— B.  W.  Scott  Book  4  Art  Store 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. — Alvord  4  Smith  Co. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — E.  Higgins  Co.;  Ray- 

mer's   Book   Store;   Boston   Store;   Chas. 

Trankia  4  Co. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. — McKee  Stationerj*  Co. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. — Eckhardt  Bros. 
Greensboro,   N.   C— Grcenslxiro  Book   Co.; 

Wills  Book  4  Staty.  Co. 
Greensburg.  Pa. — V.  Clements  Co. 
Grecn\-ille,  .Miss.— The  Gift  Shop. 
Greenville,  Pa.— Edwin  T.  Beatly  4  Son. 
Greenville,  S.  C— W.  H.  Houston  4  Bro.; 

W.  .A.  Seybt  4  Co. 
Grcen\nlle,  Tenn. — l..anc'ister  4  Co. 
Guthrie,  Ok!a.— The  Owl  Drug  Store. 
Hagerstown,  Md. — R.  M.  Havs  4  Bros, 
Hammond,  Ind. — Summers  Pharmacy. 
Hanover,  Pa.— J.  W.  Fischer  4  Co. 
Ilarrisburg,  Pa. — .Aurand'a  Old  Book  Store; 

Cotterei-Ebner  Co. 
Hartford,  Conn.— G.  F.  WarBeld  Co.;  G.  Fox 

4  Co.;  Brown,   Thompson  4  Co.;  Ilobby 

Shop. 
Hastings,  Nebr. — B.  M.  Simms. 
Havs,  Kan.— R.  .=5.  .Markwell. 
Helera,  .Ark. — "Cartwri'jht's." 
Hillsdale,  Mich.— Sheffield  Book  Shop. 
Holyoke,  Ma-"s.— Fitzgerald  Book  4  Art  Co. 
Hot    Springs,    .Ark.— Steiglcr   Bros.;    C.    H. 

Weaver  4  Co.;  L.  E.  Wyatt. 
Houston.  Tex.— T.  Pillott  Co.;  Parrish  Book 

4  Sta.  Co. 
Huntington.  Ind. — Barnhart  Book  Store. 
Huntineton,  W.  Va.— Trout  4  Southworth, 
HulcMnson,  Kan. — Book  4  Art  Store. 
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The  Greatest  Dictionary  Value  Ever  Offered 

Library  Buckratn  Binding.     Actual  size,   10^  s  inches  high,    7)4  inches 

wide,  3  inches  thick. 
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Idaho  Falls,' Ida.— Geo.  M.  Scott. 

Independence,  la. — Schuette  Book  Shop. 

Independence,  Kan. — A.  S.  Case;  J.  0. 
Yeager;  H.  R.  Mills  4  Son. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — W.  K.  Stewart  Co.;  L.  S. 
Ayrcs  4  Co.;  Indianapolis  Book  4  Staty. 
Co.;  Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co.;  Kautz  Station- 
ery Co.;  Kiger  4  Co. 

Iowa  City.  la. — University  Book  Store. 

Jackson,  Mich, — Blue  Print  4  Supply  Co.; 
A.  Graver, 

Jacksonville,  Fla.— H.  A  W.  B.  Drew  Co. 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. — J.  E.  Crouch. 

Joliet,  III.— Henlcv-Relvea  Co.;  Jolict  Book 
4  Staty.  Co. 

JopUn,  Mo.— J.  W.  King;  T.  W.  Osterlon. 

Junction  City.  Kan. — Trott's  Book  Store. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Beecher.  Kymer  4  Pat- 
terson. 

Kankakee,  III. — Kankakee  Book  Store. 

K'ansas  Citv,  Kan.— Maunder  4  Dougherty 
Merc.  Co.;  J.  C.  Rawles  4  Co.;  Harry  T. 
Tibbs. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. — Doublcdav,  Page  Book 
Shop;  Emerv,  Bird.  Thayer  Dry  Goods  Co.; 
T.  0.  Crainer;  Kans,-is  City  Book  Ex- 
change; .Amer.  Baptist  Publication  Society; 
Methodist  Book  Concern;  The  Jones  Store; 
Goodale  Book  Store. 

Kewanee.  III. — Lvman4  Co. 

Kirkville.  .Mo.-W.  D.  Bledsoe. 

Knox\nlle,  Tenn. — Miller  Store  Co.;  Doll 
4  Co. 

Kokomo,  Ind. — W.  H.  Turner  Co. 

L,iconia,  N.  II. — "Maher's." 


Lafayette,  Ind.— The  Rav  M.  Southworth 
Co.;  W.  H.  Zinn  Co.;  Decker  Bros. 

Lincaster.  Pa.— L.  B.  Herr  4  .'xin;  Lancaster 
Staty.  Co.;  The  Barr  Book  Shop. 

Lansing.   Mich. — John   F.   Crotty;  Emerj-'a. 

Lawrence,  Kan. — University  Book  Store. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. — S.  H.  Kiser. 

Lebanon,  Pa. — K.  S.  Bollman. 

Lewiston,  Me. — Berry  Paper  Co. 

Lexington,  Ky. — University  Book  Store. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — Miller  4  Paine;  H.  Herpol- 
sheimcr  Co.;  Lincoln  Book  Store;  College 
Book  Store. 

Little  Rock.  Ark. — Allsopp  4  Chappie  Book 
4  Staty.  Co. 

Logansport,  Ind. — The  Seybold  Do'  Goods 
Co. 

Los  .\ngeles,  Cal. — Fowler  Bros.;  Holmes 
Book  Co.;  Jones  Book  Store.  Inc.;  Strat- 
ford 4  Green;  C.  C.  Parker;  Powner's  Book 
Store;  Dawson's  Book  Store;  Broadway 
Dept.  Store;  "Bullocks";  A.  Hamburger 
4  Sons;  University  Book  Store;  A.  E. 
Little  4  Co. 

Louis\ilIe,  Ky.— W.  K.  Stewart  Co.;  Kauf- 
man-Straus Co..  Inc.:  Stewart  Drv  Goods 
Co.;  Ye  Olde  Book  Stalle;  Baptist  World 
Pub.  Co. 

L\-nchburg.  Va.— J.  P.  Bell  4  Co..  Inc. 

Lvnn,  Mass.— R.  S.  Bauer  Co.;  Jerr>-  Costello; 
T.  W.  Rogers  Co. 

Macon,  Ga. — Brown's  Book  Store. 

Nladison.   Wis. — University  Cooperative  Co. 

.Manitowoc.  Wis. — J.  Bigel  4  Sons. 

Mankato,  Slinn. — Loren  Chirk. 


Million  Questions! 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls 

PRACTICAL 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

Defines     140,000     Words,     Embracing    All     the    Newest; 

Includes    2,500  Illustrations;     Contains    1,325    Pages, 

Making      It    the    Largest    and    Most    Up-to-Date 

Abridged  Dictionary   in  Existence.    Vocabulary 

Arranged     in      One       Alphabetical      Order. 

Most   Common    Meaning   Given    First. 

An  unequaled  achievement  in  abridged  dictionarj^  making 
— a  truly  marvelous  book  of  information  and  knowledge, 
the  largest  and  latest  abridgment  of  the  colossal  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Unabridged  New  Standard  Dictionary,  which 
cost  over  $1,500,000.00  to  produce! 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Practical  Standard  Dictionary  wall 
prove  the  most  satisfactory,  the  most  up-to-date,  the  most 
useful,  the  most  valuable,  the  most  economical,  and  the 
most  authoritative  abridged  dictionary  you  can  find. 


New  From  Cover  to  Cover 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Practical 
Standard  Dictionary  detincs  tlie  very 
newest  words  and  phrases  in  our  lan- 
guage, such  as  audiometer,  book  value, 
Dail  Eircann,  mllline,  radiobroadcasting , 
radiophone,  synura,  vactu  phone,  vario- 
coupter,  vitamin,  etc.  It  brings  to  you 
the  very  newest  meanings  of  old  terms, 
and  brines  you  down-to-the-minute 
Information  on  all  the  changes  taking 
place  in  our  langusige. 

Contains  2,500  Illustrations 

And  these  illustrations  really  illustrate 
— thev  mean  something.  Prepared  by 
skilled  artists,  accurate  to  the  finest 
detail,  and  passed  upon  by  experts  in 
various  sciences  and  arts,  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  authority. 

Every  One  Will  Appreciate  It 
As  a  Gift 

In  schools.  In  business  offices.  In 
homes — for  physicians,  doctors,  law- 
yers, writers — for  public  speakers, 
students,  men  of  affairs — for  club  women, 
business  women,  society  women,  and 
"old-fashioned"  (?)  women  directing 
home  affairs — for  parents  who  are 
training  their  children  in  that  priceless 
accomplishment,  the  correct  use  of  our 
language — for  all  who  speak,  read,  or 
write  English,  or  who  desire  to  do  so, 
this  volume  will  prove  a  never-failing 
guide  of  sterling  worth. 


Highly  Endorsed 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Broicn,  Chancellor 
Neio  York  Universilu,  New  York:  "A 
marvel  of  condensation,  range,  and  up- 
to-dateness." 


P.  E.  Campbell,  A.S.,  LL.D..  President 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon: 
"More  nearly  meets  the  needs  of  the 
average  person  than  any  dictionary 
I  have  seen  before." 

Ernest  F.  Amy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Ohio  Weslcyan  Uni- 
versity, Delaware,  Ohio:  "1  find  myself 
referring  to  it  constantly  Instead  of  to 
the  unabridged." 

E.A.  Alderman,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
D.C.L.,  President  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va.:  "In  its  scholarship, 
convenience,  and  usefulness,  it  Is  one 
of  the  best  dictionaries  now  existing." 

Greatest   Dictionciry  Value 
Ever  Offered 

Think  of  It!  This  matchles.s  diction- 
ary— the  newest,  and  the  largest 
abridged  dictionary  published — for  a 
total  of  only  S6.32,  (carriage  prepaid) 
bound  in  sturdy  buckram*,  printed  on 
splendid  paper  from  new  clear  t>-pe, 
with  thumb-notch  Index!  Don't  delay! 
Get  your  copy  at  once. 


Buckram  $6.00,  net;  Postpaid,  $6.32.    Cloth  $5.00.  net;  Postpaid,  $5.32. 
Full   Flexible  Leather,  Gold-edge  Paper,  Boxed,   $7.50,  Postpaid,  $7.74 

Sold  in  all  Book-ttoT€*  or  Order  Direct  on  Coupon  in  Corner 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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His  Name  Is  in  This  List 
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Marion,  Ind. — Musser  &  Sons  News  Co.; 
H.  A.  Shumack. 

Marion,  0. — Chas.  G.  Wiant. 

Massillon,  0. — E.  F.  Bahney  Co. 

Mattoon,  II!. — Christian's  Book  Store. 

Memphis,  Tenn.— E.  H.  Clarke  &  Bro.;  A.  R. 
Taylor  &  Co. 

Miami,  Fla. — E.  B.  Douglas  Co. 

Middletown,  Conn. — Hazen's  Book  Store. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— T.  S.  Grav  Co.;  Geo.  W. 
Des  Forges  &  Co.:  C.  N.  Caspar  Co.;  Boston 
Store;  Diedrich-Schacfer  Co.;  The  H.  H. 
West  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Power's;  Dayton's; 
Donaldson's;  Natnaniel  McCartny;  North- 
western School  Siipply  Co.;  Ferine  Book 
Co.;  Augsbtirg  Pub.  House;  Augustana 
Book  Concern;  The  Williams  Sta.  Co.; 
Minnesota  Cooperative  Co.;  Kilmarnock 
Book  Shop. 

Missoula,  Mont. — Missoula  Mercantile  Co. 

Mobile,  .Kh. — L.  Hammel  D.  G.  Co.;  Reiss 
Mercantile  Co. 

Modesto,  Cal. — L.  M.  Morris. 

Moline,  111. — Carlson  Bros.;  Fish  &  Looslev 
Co. 

Monmouth,  I!!.— Wirtz  Book  Co.;  W.  H. 
McQuiston  &  Son. 

Montgomery,  Ala. — "Fair." 

Muncie,  Ind. — C.  A.  PenzeL 

Muskegon,  Mich. — H.  W.  Seeger  &  Co.; 
Daniel's  Book  Shop. 

Muskogee,  Okla. — Chicago  Book  Store. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Presbyterian  Book  Store; 

Lamar  &  Barton;  Zibart  Bros. 
Newark,  N.  J. — L.  Bamberger  &  Co.;  Hahne 

&  Co.;  Plant  &  Co.;  The  Baker  Printing  Co. 


Newark,  0. — T.  M.  Edmiston;  A.  L.  Norton 
Co. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — H.  S.  Hutchinson  & 
Co.;  G.  L.  Briggs. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Harry  Strauss;  W.  R. 
Reed. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— E.  P.  Judd  Co.;  Whit- 
lock's;  Shartenberg's. 

New  Orleans,  La.— S.  D.  Siler;  F.  F.  Hansell 
&  Bro.;  D.  H.  Holmes  &  Co.;  Maison 
Blanche. 

Newport  News,  Va. — Alice  W.  Morton 
Book  Co 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Brentano's;  Macy's;  Wana- 
maker's;  Gimbel's;  Lord  &  Taylor's;  Wom- 
rath's  .23  stores;  Bloomingdale's;  Henry 
Malkan;  Scribner's;  Putnam's;  Dutton's; 
Penn.  Terminal  Book  Shop;  Liberty  Tower 
Book  Shop;  Harlem  Book  Co.;  McDevitt- 
Wilson  Co.;  Tessaro's;  The  Sherwood  Co.; 
and  all  good  bookstores. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Geo.  S.  Cowper,  Inc. 

Norfolk,  Va. — Wm.  Freeman  &  Son;  Nus- 
baum  Book  &  Art  Co.;  Schaffer  Book  & 
S'.aty.  Co.;  Atlantic  Book  Stores. 

Northampton,  Mass. — Bridgman  &  Lyman; 
Hampshire  Book  Shop. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. — Bradbury  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. — The  Cranston  Co. 

Oakland.  Cal. — Smith  Bros.;  Dcwitt's,  Inc.; 
Western  Book  k  Tract  Co.;  The  Edgar  H. 
Barber  Co.;  Edw.  P.  Taylor;  H.  C.  Cap- 
well  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah — Brarawell  Book  &  Staty. 
Store;  Spargo's  Book  Store. 

Oil  City,  Pa.— Delahoyde  &  Muller. 


Guthrie's  Book 


'.acTaggart  Co. 
b.  Co. 
Short   &   Harq 
Porteous,  Miic 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla.— Oklahoma  Hook  Co.; 

Parlctle-Wigger  Co.;  Stealey  Book  &  Pub. 

Co.;  Messenger  Book  Co. 
Omaha,  Neb. — Matthew's  Book  Store;  Hay- 
den   Bros.;   Burgcss-Nash   Co.;   Brandeis; 

Kicscr's. 
Oskaloosa,  la. — Central  Book  Store. 
Ottumwa,  la. — J.  G.  Parks. 
Paducah,  Ky. — D.  E.  Wilson. 
Paris,  Texas — .\lexander  Book  Co. 
Pasadena,  Cal. — A.  C.  Vroman,  Inc.;  Herbert 

F.  Brown. 
Patcrson,  N.  J. — Inglis  Stationery  Co.;  Meyer 

Bros. 
Pendleton,  Ore. — Frazier's  Book  Store. 
Pcnsacola,  Fla. — Johnson's  Book  Store. 
Peoria,  111. — Block  iS-  Kuhl  Co.;  Jacquin  &  Co. 
Peru,  Neb. — Barnes  Pharmacy. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Wanamaker's;  Strawbridgc 

and  Clothier;  Gimbel's;  Lit  Bros.;  Leary's 

Book  Store;  Campion  &  Co.;  Snellenburg's; 

John  Jos.   McVey;  Peter  Reilly;  Presby- 
terian  Board  of  Pub.;  American  Baptist 

Publication  Society;  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  Co.; 

Charles  Sessler. 
PhoenLx,  Ariz.- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Shop;  Kaufi 

rison  J.  11] 

Baer  Co.; 

Board  of 

Norman  I^ 

Shop. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Pontiac,  Mich. 
Port  Huron, 
Portland,  Ind" 
Portland,    Me. 

Owen,  Moore 

Braun. 
Portland,  Ore.— J.  K.  Gill  Co.;  Mei^4  Frank 

Co.;  Hyland's  Book  Store.         M^ 
Portsmouth,  0. — Brandon  Book^Bsta.  Co. 
Prescott,  .4riz. — Acker's  Book  tjftn. 
Providence,    R.    I. — Gregory'*   Book 

Inc.;   Preston  &   Rounds  Co.;   Calli 

McAuslin  &  Troup  Co. 
Quincy,  111.— E.  J.  Taylor  & 
Raleigh,  N.  C— Alfred  Willi; 
Reading,  Pa. — The  Eagle  BoBMHIHGeo. 

Hintz. 

Redlands,  Cal.— Tucker  Bookl 
Richmond,  Ind. — Bartel  &  Rq 

&  Bro. 
Richmond,  Ky. — H.  L.  Perry  &  '. 
Richmond,   Va. — BcU   Book   & 

Hunter  &  Co.;  Miller  &  Rhodes,  H 

byterian  Committee  of  Publication;"^ 

&  Barton. 
Riverside,  Cal. — Reed  Stationery  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Scrantom's.  Inc.;  Sibley, 

Lindsay  &   Curr  Co.;  Goldstein  Book  & 

&  Staty.  Co.;  Clarence  W.  Smith;  E.  W. 

Edwards  &  Son. 
Rockford,  III.— D.  J.  Stewart  Co.;  McFarland- 

Howell  Co. 
Rock  Island,  III. — Augustana  Book  Concern; 

L.  S.  McCabe  &  Co. 
Rockland,   Me. — FuUer-Cobb,  Inc.;  Huston- 

Tuttle  Book  Co. 
Rome,  Ga. — Rome  Book  &  Staty.  Co.;  Wyatt 

Book  Store. 
Rome,  N.  Y. — John  H.  Wilson. 
Rutland,  Vt. — Tuttle  Company,  Inc. 

Sacramento,  Cal.— W.  F.  Purnell;  Wahl  Sta- 
tionery Co. 

Saginaw,  Mich. — F.  J.  Kclsey  &  Son;  Con- 
nerry-Palmer  Co.;  N.  W.  Taimer  Dry 
Goods  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — W.  Schroeder  Book  Store. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Arcade  Book  Shop;  The 
Grand  Leader;  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bar- 
ney  D.  G.  Co.;  Famous  &  Barr  D.  G.  Co.; 
Foster  Book  &  Cigar  Co.;  Conrad  Witter; 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication;  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Publication  Society;  Eden 
Publishing  House;  May  Dept.  Stores  Co. 
John  Gruenewaelder;  B.  Herder  Book  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— St.  Paul  Book  &  Staty.  Co.; 
The  Golden  Rule;  Crist  Book  Shop;  Empo- 
rium Merc.  Co. 

Salem,  Mass. — Jerry  Costello. 

Salem,  Ore. — Patton  Bros. 

Salina,  Kan. — C.  F.  Porter  &  Co.;  Montgom- 
ery Book  &  Staty.  Co. 

Salisbury.  Md. — White  &  Leonard. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah- Deseret  Book  Co.; 
Theatre  Book  Shop:  Pembroke  Co. 

San  Antonio.  Tex. — ^George  Roe;  Nic  Tengg; 
Henry  .\.  Moos. 

San  Diego.  Cal. — Carpenter's,  Inc.;  Lute 
Hutton;  The  Artemisa  Book  Shop;  Fred. 
A.  Stephens. 

Sandusky,  O.— C.  F.  Denzer  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — "The  White  House"; 
The  Emporium;  Holmes  Book  Co.  (three 
stores);  French  Book  Store;  Paul  Elder  & 
Co.;  A.  M.  Robertson. 

San  Joso,  Cal. — Majmard's  Book  Store; 
Winch  &  Marshall. 

Santa  Barl)ara,  Cal. — Osborne's  Book  Store; 
Ramona  Book  Store. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. — Carrick's  Book  Store. 

Savannah,  (ja. — Leopold  Adler. 

Schenectady.  N.  Y. — H.  S.  Barney  Co.;  Glea- 
son  Book  Co. 


ScrarjtDii,  I'a. — lUisniaii's  Book  Store; 
"Long's";  The  Book  Shop. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Archway  Book  Store;  Low- 
man  &  Hanford  Co.;  Lewis  Book  Mart; 
Puget  Sound  News  Co.;  S.  F.  Shorey;  "Bon 
Marche";  University  Book  Store;  Itay- 
mcr's  Old  Book  Store;  The  Rhodes  Co.; 
Frederick  &  Nelson. 

Sedalia,  Mo. — Scott's  Book  Shop. 

Sclma,  Ala. — W.  S.  Butler;  Eliasberg  &  Bros. 
Mercantile  Co. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.—  C.  H.  Hopkins. 

Sheboygan,  Wis. — II.  C.  Prange  Co. 

Shreveport,  La. — Hearnc  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Sidney,  0.— F.  D.  Christian. 

Sioux  City,  la.— Sioux  City  Staty.  Co. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — Christenson  &  Dempster 
Co.;  Cataract  Book  «fe  Slaty.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind.— Herr  &  Hcrr  Co.;  The 
Book  Shop. 

Spokane,  Wash. — John  W.  Graham  &  Co.; 
Spokane  Book  &  Staty.  Co. 

Springfield,  III. — Coe  Bros.;  Frank  R.  Sim- 
mons. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Johnson's  Book  Store; 
H.  R.  Huntting  Co.,  Inc.;  Court  Square 
Book  Store. 

^Bi^|VBros.;^^.-'s  Dept. 

[Pierce  it^ 

htafl^H,  CoM- The  McJ 
kilanR^     Vjt^^,     CaU 

versify  Book  Store 
Staunton,  Va. — ^Bc^d^^ok  Co. 
Stillwater,Jii^^^^^^^  Book  &  Staty. 

Co^^^~^^" 
S^^^^^^^^^^rnvvay  Bros,  Inc. 

-D.  Heenan  Mere.  Co.;  D.  C. 
W}'  Co. 
^ury.  Pa. — N.  M.  Nicel.v. 
fracuse,  N.  Y. —  W.  Y.  Foote  Co.;  Bailey's 


taty.  Co. 
tanford    Uni- 


Taconia.  Wash.— M.  R.  i 

Co.;  Kaufer  C7 
Tampa.  Fla. — TamiNj 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.— A^ 

Co. 
Tcxarkana,  Tex. — Presbl 
Toledo,  0.— La  Salle  &  H 

Goods  Co.;  Franklin 
Topeka,   Kan.— H.   K 

Zercher  Book  &  Sta.  Cv 
Troy,   N.   Y.— T.   L.   Gn 

Lavender;  Allen  Book 
Tucson.  .\riz. — Moore  it  i 
Tulsa,  Okla.— Tuka  Boc 
Tyler,  Tex.— R.  E.  Bry 

Utica,  N.  Y. — John 
Supply  Co.;  John  . 
^Iparaiso,  Ind.- 


Ljrtin  A  Co.;  Rhodes 
J.  F.  Visell 

Bty.  Co. 
^ry  Goods 

of  Pub. 
tin  Dry 
ICo. 

M.   L. 

I  Paxton. 

in  GoU^ohn  .\. 

Printiag 

iNeaL 

•tore. 


Kirtc  Book  Co. 
er  Drug  &  Staty. 


uuiier  &  Conner.  i 

Waco,  Tex. — Sanger  Bros. ;  Pfaeffle's. 

Washington,  D.  C. — "Brentano's";  Wood- 
ward &  Lothrop,  Inc.;  Wm.  Ballanfyne  & 
Sons;  W.  H.  Lowdermilk  &  Co.;  Pearlman's 
Book  .Shop:  S.  Kann  &  Sons  Co.;  Luther 
M.  Cornwall;  Paul  Pearlman. 

Waterbury,  Conn. — J.  H.  Dcvcreaux  &  Co. 

Webb  City.  Mo.— Webb  City  Book  Store. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Jos.  Graves  Store. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Goldsmith  Book  <t  Stationery 
Co.:  C.  A.  Tanner  A  Co.;  F.  G.  Orr  &  Co.; 
Allen  Book  &  Oifice  SuddIv  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.— Geary  Book  &  OflSre  Sup- 
ply Co.;  Wm.  Puckey  &  Bro.;  Edgar  L. 
Klipple;  J.  C.  Madden;  Long's,  Troxell  & 
Co.;  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker. 

Williamsport,  Pa.— George  B.  Wolf. 

Wilmington,  Del. — "Butler's.  Inc." 

Wilmington,  N.  C— C.  W.  Yates  &  Co. 

Winona,  Minn. — The  Williams  Book  Store. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — W.  H.  Watkins. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Davis  &  Banister;  Den- 
holn  &  McKay  Co.;  Williams  Book  Store. 

York,  Pa.— Regal  Umbrella  Co.;  Edw.  H. 
KeUer. 

Y'oungstown,   0. — Geo.   M.   McKelvev  Co.; 

J.  A.  McNally. 
Zanes\'ille,  0. — Edminston  Book  Staty.  Co. 


I  If  your  Bookseller  tt  out  of  stock  of 

I  Funk  &  WagnalW  Practical  Standard 

J  Dictionary,  don't   take    a    substitute, 

I  but  order  direct  on  this  coupQo. 
*  D.  ll-lS-22. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


I  I  enclose  *sn.32  for  which  please  send  me 
I  Funk  &  Wasualls'  Practical  Standard  Dic- 
I    tionarj-,  bound  in  Buckram. 


Name  . 


Address  . 


i"'" 

I    State  

I     rMake  vour  remittance  S5.32  if  you  wish 
j     the  cloth  binding,  or  S7.74  ii  you  wish  the 
J     Full  Flexible  Leather  Binding,  boxed. 
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A  Work  of  Art,  Sent  on  Ap- 
proval : — Return  m  5  days  if  not 
ntisfactory.  Vour  deposit  will  be 
rcfundedin 
fulL    No 
money 
need  l>e 

Fent  witli  •  ^  5  feet  high. 
Coupon,  ^a^^  Finished  in 
rich 

SlaluarT 
Bronze 


A  Christinas 
Inspiration 

Lrtan«3  for  your  examl- 
ration  ajid  ror.parison — 
the  LfafHie's  only  melhod 

uf  sellinir. 


IF  only  ow  like  it  had 
been  made,  this  ex- 
quisite Greek  Pom- 
peian  Floor  Lamp  would 
have  cost  rather  more  than 
tliree  ttjoiisand  dollars.  The 
League  ran  produce  It  for  Ics* 
than  one  liunareaihot  tliat  price, 
because  its  membership  U  so 
widespread,  and  because  it 
can  reach  it^  members  so 
qvilckly. 

Compare  Thoroughly. 

That  is  Why  This  Lamp  is 

Loaned  to  You 

Alter  you  have  received  this 
lamp,  we  ask  that  you  vkit  the 
art  importers,  the  jewelers,  the 
large  stores  and  tlie  commercial 
electri.-  showrooms.  Sec  if  you 
can  find  any  lamp  that,  at  twice 
or  live  tiiiius  this  price,  even 
approaches  it  in  artistic  per- 
fection. 

Wc  do  no  "selling"  In  the 
ordinar\'  commercial  sense. 
This  Ij  all  the  'selling"  that  the 
League  has  ever  needed  for  any 
of  its  productions.  The  lamp 
must  sell  itself  to  you,  on  your 
own  judgment  and  comparison. 

//  it  does  not  .  .  .  SEND  IT 
BACK — anv  time  triihin  flrc 
daj/s.  W(  irill  raurn  your  de- 
posit at  once  and  in  full,  and  you 
tciU  be  under  no  /urther  obliga- 
tion irhnterer. 

If  we  could  think  of  any 
pleasanter,  fairer,  more  confi- 
dent way  to  offer  the  leagues 
productions  we  would  do  it,- — 
but  we  can  not. 

«    »    * 

When  we  srnd  you  this  lamp  we  will 
also,  if '- '  •;  ■■^T-.h  .  reeis'trvi  11  as  a  Cor- 
rt-  "  "  '     -  Dt'tx.rative 

A'  I'llyunder- 

tt  ^    is  to  cost 

}  -- .-  later,  and 

13  Vi  eitlni'.  i.u  oblik-acio:.  of  any  kind. 
It  siniply  reir»9ters  you  as  one  iniei  - 
ested  in  hearing  of  really  artistic  new 
tbinfirs  for  Itome  decoration. 

This  low  price  is  a  tett 

This  lamp  was  designed  to  sell  for 
S36.  We  want  to  see  if.  by  offerintrit 
at  a  much  lower  price,  wc  can  secure 
enou£h  orders  to  cause  s  srreat  savinjT 
In  the  cost  of  production  and  distri-  '' 
bution.  and  without  a  loss 
to  the  League.  So,  as  an  j 
experiment,  we  are  of- 
ferine  it  at  S19.85. 

For  the  present,  this 
is  only  an  experiment. 
We  cannot  Ruarantee 
that  the  price  will  not  ' 
be  rai-ied.     Your  Ap- 


■ 


Hand  the  carrier 
the    postage   and 

$0  85 

Deposit  (returnable') 

Xote  the  new  and 
clever  dual-purpose 
*hade;  an  exclusive 
D.  A.  L.  idea.  Can 
1)C  used  without  any 
draping.  Is  hand- 
somftly  decorated. 
At  the  same  time  it 
is  the  Ideal  frame  on 
which  jou  can  make 
silk  covers  in  limit- 
les-s  variety. 

Lamp  is  about  .5 
feet  high .  Finish  rich 
Statuaiy  Bronze. 
Base  and  rap  ca-st  in 
solid  Medallium.  fp- 
per  Ehaft  is  seamless 
brass.  Shade  is 
parchment,  biass 
bound.  Outsidedeco- 
rations  In  three  col- 
ors: top  and  l>ottom 
bands  in  deep  red: 
design  in  dash  green: 
background  graded 
in  brown. 

Inside  reflecting 
surface  is  delicate 
pink.  Gracefully 
curved  arm  is  pivoted 
at  the  shaft  so  that 
the  lamp  can  be 
r.iised  or  lowered 
with  a  single  touch. 

.•Another  pi\-ot  en- 
ables shade  and  bulb 
to  be  tilted  to  throw 
light  at  an  angle.  Fif- 
teen feet  of  cord,  with 
two-pieceattachment 
plu^.  Wiring  is  inside 
the  shaft  and  arm. 

Complete,  ready 
for  the  bulb.  Weight 
packed  about  22 
pounds. 

.\  painter,  a  sculp- 
tress and  a  noted 
decorative  e.Kpertcol- 
Itborated  In  the  de- 
sign of  tills  lamp. 

The  result  is  a  design 
of  dignity,  richness  and 
srj-ace.  w-hich  at  once 
I'is'incuish  it  immis- 
tiikably  1  rom  the  ordi- 
nary commer- 
cial products 
of  f  a  c  t  o  r  .V 
•'desisfnin^ 
d  e  p  a  r  t  • 
ments." 


E? 


>roval  Hequcst  should 


mailed  at  once. 


DECORATl^•E   .\RTS  LE.AGUE  ; DIGEST} 

175  Fifth  .Wcnue,  New  York  City  A'Z'rst 

Please  send  me  the  Greek-Pompelan  Floor  Lamp  and 
I  will  pay  the  carrier  S3.K.')  (deposit  >  when  delivered,  plus 
the  transportation  charges.  If  not  satisfactory  I  can 
return  the  lamp  within  live  days  of  receipt  and  you  are  to 
refund  my  deposit  in  full.  If  I  do  not  return  it  in  that 
time  I  agree  to  purcha.se  It  at  the  .special  Introductor.v 
price  of  .?I!t.So  and  will  send  Si  monthly  from  dale  lor 
four  month-s.  the  lamp  remaining  your  property  until 
fully  paid  for. 

{Cannoi  he  sent  on  approral  mitside  Continental  V.  ,S.  A.') 
Please  enter  my  name  as  a  Corresponding  Member  with- 
out cost  or  obligation. 

L  r>. 

Signed  

Addre--  

City 


State. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Patent  Essentials 

By  JOHN  F.   ROBB.LL  B  .  LL  M..M.P.L. 

.\    nKllmontnry    r-nd    pnirtlr-:!!    treatise   on    the 

n:r  '                                                 (if  their  prorurc- 

III'  claims,  cdiiiiu.  1 

of  inchidine  forin-- 

1  l/u,^liiCA-.  lucn.  engineers,  young 

I'  inventors,   and   foreign    patent 

Uivi  .  1  ors. 

Sto.    (loth.    iS3  pages.    JUtistraud.    96.00  net: 
hy  nail,  fs.ie. 

IINK  t  WtMUIS  (OMPAKY 


354-360  fturih  »w  .  Nf»  Yorli 


The  Latest  Developments 
in  Motion  Pictures 

See  The   Homiletic  Review 

For  December 

30  cents  a  copy  $3.00  per  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  Nt»  York 


Gift  and  Holiday  Books 
for  Children  of  All  Ages 


THERE  is  no  childish  dream,  no  youthful  longing,  that  can  not  be  realized 
in  the  pages  of  a  book.  Beauty,  knowledge,  and  power  are  here  for  the 
seeking;  romance  waits  between  the  covers  for  eager  young  readers. 
By  putting  your  gift-money  into  books  you  will  benefit  j-ourselves  and  the 
children,  for  you  vnM  spend  less  and  give  more  than  in  any  other  way.  Here 
are  books  that  growing  minds  will  glory  in — ^brilliantly  written,  and  superbly 
illustrated.  -\nd  how  much  better  children  understand  and  enjoy  a  book 
that  i"s  well  illustrated!  These  illustrations  are  true  gems,  splendidly  artistic 
(nearly  all  in  several  colors),  and  with  an  unmistakable  appeal  to  children. 
Each  volume  is  attractively  bound,  and  printed  from  clear,  easily-read  type 
on  artistic  and  durable  paper.  They  are  nnusuaUy  good  values  at  their 
prices.  Order  several.  Give  books  to  e\ery  child  on  your  list.  These  ten 
^'olumes  will  admirably  solve  ten  gift  problems  for  you.  Order  now  before  stock 
is  exhausted.     Have  them  in  your  home  in  plenty  of  time  before  the  holidays. 


The 
Sky  Riders 

Bv  T.  C.  Bridges.  With  5 
full-page  illustrations.  Including 
frontispiece  in  several  colors. 
2-19  pages.    Blue  cloth.  12mo. 

A  thrilling  tale  of  adventure 
round  the  world  by  boat,  air- 
ship, and  plane — in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  tropics — ot  bat- 
tles with  wild  animals  and  sav- 
ages— of  e.\citing  escapes  and 
rescues.  A  book  that  will  hold 
a  bov's  rapt  interest  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  Price, 
S2.(X»,  net:  postpaid,  S2.12. 


Russian 
Fairy  Tales 

From  the  Russian  ot  Polevoi. 
Bv  R.  Misbet  Bain.  With  16 
h.indsome  full-page  illustra- 
tions, including  a  frontispiece 
in  several  colors.  Blue  cloth. 
252  pages.  Crown  Svo. 

Vivid,  fascinating,  fantas- 
tic, touching  tales  from  Great 
Russia — of  particular  interest 
now  to  children,  owing  to  the 
universal  attention  given  to 
this  country.  This  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  Danish  Fairy 
Tales.  Price,  S2.00.  net;  post- 
paid, S2.12, 


Danish 
Fairy  Tales 

From  Svend  C.rundtvig,  By 
Gustav  Hein.  With  17  full- 
page  illustrations,  including 
frontispiece  in  several  colors. 
220  pages.  Green  cloth.  Cover 
In  4  colors.     Crown  Svo. 

Quaint  stories  from  this  coun- 
try so  rich  in  folk-lore,  told  in  a 
most  fascinating  manner — sto- 
ries to  brighten  little  hearts. 
This  Is  a  companion  volume  to 
Russian  Fairy  Tales.  Price. 
82.00.  net;  postpaid,  82.12. 

The 

Gingerbread 

House 

Bv  Catherine  Mais  Illus- 
trated by  Helen  Jacobs.  With 
4  full-page  illustrations  in  sev- 
cr.al  colors,  including  frontis- 
piece. in2  pages.  Red  cloth. 
.-'Quare  12mo. 

Woven  !■  round  the  doings  of 
a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl,  this 
book  will  charm  the  little  folks 
with  its  records  of  childish 
dreams  and  actions.  Price, 
Si. 50,  net;  postpaid.  Sl.62. 


In  \Vheelabout 

and 

Cockalone 

By  Grace  Rhys.  Illustrated 
by  Margaret  W.  Tarrant  and 
Megan  Rhys.  With  4  lull-page 
illustrations  in  several  colors, 
including  frontispiece,  and  nu- 
merous full-page  and  smaller 
illustrations  in  black  and  white. 
239  pages.  Green  cloth,  with 
cover  in  colors  and  gold.  Square 
crown  Svo. 

A  delightful  volume  of  Irish 
Fairy  Stor'es,  qtiaint  and  beau- 
tiful, bright  and  happy,  light 
and  fantastic.  A  book  to  keep 
the  kiddies'  eyes  wide  open 
with  wonder,  and  bright  with 
joy.  Price,  82.00.  net;  post- 
paid. S2.12. 

The  Story  of 

Saint  Elizabeth 

of  Hungary 

By  William  Canton.  Illus- 
trated by  Eleanor  Fortescue 
Brickdale.  With  S  full-page 
illustrations  in  several  colors, 
including  frontispiece,  all 
mounted  on  special  mat  paper. 
218  p.iges.  Blue  cloth.  Crown 
Svo. 

The  Inspiring  story  of  the  lite 
of  the  wonderful  Saint  Elizabeth 
who  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Highly  interesting,  and  with  a 
splendid  moral  and  religious 
backgroiuid.  Price,  82.00.  net; 
I)ostpaid,  82.12. 


Stories  from 
Shakespeare 

Retold  by  Thomas  Carter. 
With  16  full-page  illustrations 
in  several  colors,  by  Gertrude 
Demain  Hammond,  R.  I, 
Maroon  cloth.  286  pages,  12mo, 

The^  stories  are  clearly  and 
cleverly  told  in  a  literary  style 
which  will  hold  the  interest  of 
reader  and  little  listener  alike. 
Just  the  book  to  impart  a  first 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare's 
works  to  young  folks.  Price, 
82.00.  net;  postpaid,  82.12. 

The  Threshold 
of  History 

By  H.  R.  Hall.  Profusely 
Illustrated  in  black  and  white, 
and  colors,  by  Xancy  Smith  and 
Hilda  Booth.  159  paiies. 
Board  cover  in  4  colors  Crown 
Svo. 

An  ideal  book  lor  teaching 
children  the  life  of  man  in  the 
dim  times  before  the  dawn  of 
history.  Four  handsome  illus*- 
trations  in  several  colors, 
mounted  on  heavy,  blue-green 
paper,  bound  into  the  book  but 
suitable  for  removal  for  fram- 
ing. Price,  $1.50.  net;  post- 
paid, 81.62. 

Knock 
Three  Times 

Bv  Marion  St  .lohn  Webb. 
Illustrated  by  Margaret  W. 
Tarrant.  With  S  full-page  il- 
lustrations in  several  colors, 
including  colored  frontispiece. 
284  pages.  Green  cloth,  with 
cover  in  colors  and  gold.  Square 
crown  Svo. 

An  original  and  s>Tnpathetl- 
cally  told  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  fairy- 
land— one  to  amuse  and  delight 
everv  youngster.  Price,  $2.1X>. 
net;  postpaid,  $2.12. 


Betty  and 

Bobtail 

at  Pine-Tree  Farm 

By  Lilian  Ciask.  Illustrated 
In  <olors  by  Helen  Jacobs. 
With  4  full-page  illustrations  In 
color,  including  frontispiece. 
224  pages.  Green  cloth.  Square 
crown  Svo. 

A  charming  story  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  little  girl  and  her 
dog  In  the  country,  that  will 
keep  the  little  folks  clapping 
their  hands  with  delight.  Price. 
82.00,  net:  postpaid,  82.12. 


At  all  Leading  Book  Stores  or  by  Mail  from 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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TOPICS   -  OF-THE  -  DAY 

(Title  registered  in  U   S  Patent  Office  for  use  in  this  publiralion  and  on  moving  picture  films) 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  TIDAL  WAVE 


THERE  WAS  A  TIDE  in  our  political  affairs  two  years 
ago  which  swept  the  Republican  party  into  power  with 
a  record-breaking  popular  majority.  The  tide  is 
mo\ing  again,  but  last  week's  election  showed  unmistakably 
that  at  least  for  the  time 
being  the  current  has  set  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Next 
year  will  see  Democratic 
Governors,  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives and  State  legis- 
lators taking  the  places  of 
Republicans  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  A  Repub- 
lican Congressional  majority, 
so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy, 
has  been  cut  to  a  margin  so 
small  that  ia  both  Houses 
RepubUean  legislation  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  handful 
of  insurgents  of  doubtful 
party  regularity.  Why  has 
this  happened?  Some  Re- 
publican papers  see  only  the 
normal  "off  year"  reaction 
follo"nTng  an  overwhelming 
Republican  \dctory.  Natu- 
rally, as  the  Indianapolis 
Star  (Rep.)  puts  it,  the 
Democrats  show  to  good 
advantage  in  such  an  elec- 
tion, and  yet  "the  tendency 
has  not  been  general  enough 
to  indicate  anything  that 
even  the  most  enthusiastic 
Democrat  is  warranted  as 
considering  a  revolt  against 
the  Administration."  Why, 
observes  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail  (Rep.)  cheer- 
fully enough,  the  reactions 
in  the  middle  of  the  Taft, 
Harrison,  and  second  Cleve- 
land Administrations  were 
much  more  pronounced. 
"President  Harding,  for  ex- 
ample, still  has  a  Congress 
Republican  in  both  branches ; 
he    has    the    satisfaction    of 

replacing  a  Democratic  Senator  from  his  own  State  of  Ohio  with 
a  Republican,  and  of  carrying  two-thirds  of  the  Ohio  Congress- 
men; what  he  has  lost  in  Republican  Senators  in  Eastern  States 
he  has  largely  gained  in  RepubUean  Senators  from  beyond  the 


GOVERNOR-ELECT  ALFRED  E.  SMITH. 

Who  is  thus  hailed  in  his  campaign  advertisements  as  a  "Xew  York  boy" 
who  "fought  his  way  from  Oliver  Street  straight  up  Broadway  to  Albany" 
and  who  is  expected  by  many  Democrats  to  continue  on  to  the  Wliite  House, 
He  was  elected  Governor  by  a  record  majority  of  nearly   400,000  votes. 


Mississippi."  The  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.)  can  see  no  condemnation 
of  the  Administration  in  Nebraska,  where  the  Republican  Sen- 
ator HoAvell  will  succeed  the  Democratic  Senator  Hitchcock,  nor 
can  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.)  see  any  in  Ohio,  where  A tlee 

Pomerene,  Democrat,  'wall  be 
succeeded  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Simeon  D. 
Fess,  Republican.  The  "one 
bold  outstanding  fact  of  the 
elections, "  as  the  Washington 
Post  sees  it,  is  that  President 
Harding  "is  more  than  ever 
the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party" — 

"If  the  country  as  a  Avhole 
had  -wished  to  rebuke  or 
repudiate  Mr.  Harding  and 
his  record  it  could  and  would 
have  done  so.  It  did  not. 
It  voted  to  keep  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  control  of 
Congress,  but  with  a  warning 
to  do  better.  It  did  not  vote 
against  any  one  of  Mr. 
Harding's  policies,  or  con- 
demn anj^thing  that  he  is 
now  trjang  to  do." 

"If  the  people  had  had  in 
mind  the  elimination  of  ]Mr. 
Harding,  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able" to  this  Washington 
paper  so  closely  in  touch 
with  Administration  senti- 
ment, "that  they  would  have 
cut  down  the  most  promising 
of  the  'progressive'  material 
which  had  been  groomed  for 
the  Repubhcan  presidential 
nomination"  in  the  persons 
of  Miller  in  New  York  and 
BeA'eridge  in  Indiana. 

But  there  are  Repubhcan 
papers  which  can  not  help 
agreeing  with  a  vast  number 
of  Democrats  and  indepen- 
dents that  the  Repubhcan 
regime  has  been  "distinctly 
condemned"  by  the  voters 
of  the  country.  The  great 
outstanding  cause  of  the  Repubhcan  setback  is  that  "the  Re- 
pubhcan party  has  failed  in  its  stewardship,"  concludes  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch,  independent  with  Repubhcan  prochvities. 
It  must  be,  admits  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette   Times   (Rep.),  "that 
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the  Republican  party  has  failed  in  some  respect."  Certain 
respects  in  Avliieh  it  has  failed  are  very  plainly  pointed  out 
by  the  always  stanchly  Repubhcan  Boston  Transcript: 

"The  party  in  pover  has  neglected  its  opportunities,  faltered 
in  th<  fnoo  of  gra^■e  and  pressing  problems,  played  fast  and  loose 


THE  MORNING  AFTER  THE  FIRE. 

— Kirbv  in  the  New  York  World. 


vith  the  veterans  of  the  Great  War,  goose-stept  before  organized 
bands  of  noisy  minorities,  honey-fugled  the  pacifists,  enacted 
a  tariff  bill  that,  as  Tve  have  repeatedly  said,  is  'a  disgrace  to  the 
Republican  partj^  and  a  menace  to  the  nation,'  insulted  the 
intelligence  and  inflamed  the  passion  of  the  electorate  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  by  appointments  to  office  that  are  indefensi- 
ble on  any  score — for  an  example,  E.  INIont  Reily  as  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  poUtical  swindlers  south  of 
the  ^lason  and  Dixon  line. 

"Nothing  but  good  should  come  from  the  wigging  the  people 
ha\'e  given  the  party  in  power.  It  was  not  only  deser\-ed  but 
timely.  If  the  warning  it  involves  is  heeded  during  the  next  two 
years,  the  Republicans  may  win  in  1924.  If  it  is  not,  the  party 
deserves  nothing  short  of  country-\\ndc  defeat." 

Half-wa3'  across  the  continent  the  Kansas  City  Star,  represen- 
tative of  the  Progressive  Repubhcans  of  the  West,  agrees  that  the 
outcome  of  the  election  "is  a  warning  to  the  party  in  power." 
It  says: 

"If  the  Administration  fails  to  formulate  a  constructive  pro- 
gram and  to  put  it  forward  vnih.  sufficient  force  and  plausibihty 
to  win  it  support,  the  warning  will  have  been  wasted.  A  poUcy 
of  drift  won't  do.  A  policy  of  weak  personal  appointments 
won't  do.  A  policy  simply  of  formulating  a  good  program  alone 
won't  do. 

"The  Administration  must  dress  itself  up  with  appointments 
of  the  highest  class.  P  must  propose  a  constructive  program, 
particularly  on  ta.xation.  And  it  must  put  sufficient  driA-ing 
jjowcr  ])chind  the  program  to  sell  it  to  the  country.  It  still 
has  two  years  for  action.     There  is  no  time  to  waste. 

"I'nless  the  warning  of  yesterday  is  heeded,  this  will  be  a  one- 
term  Administration." 

"Nationally  the  election  is  a  terrific  rebuke  to  Old  Guard 
Republicanism,"  declares  the  independent  St.  Louis  Star. 
The  election,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  was  a 
rebuke  "to  the  normalcy  which  came  dangerously  nearly  degen- 
erating into  reaction."  Discontents  of  various  kinds  merged 
"into  the  general  verdict  that  there  has  been  insufficient  corn-age 


and  A-ision  at  Washington."  These  discontents  could  have  been 
minimized,  perhaps  swept  away,  "if  the  country  had  been  offered 
positive  leadership  toward  a  great  ideal.  That  ideal  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  the  Repubhcan  partA-  paid  the  price." 

\^'hen  we  turn  to  Democratic  editors  we  naturally  find  them 
no  less  certain  of  the  popular  condemnation  of  the  party  in  power. 
"In  1920  the  people  elected  the  Repubhcans  on  their  promises; 
in  1922  they  repudiated  the  Repubhcans  on  their  performances," 
is  the  way  the  ^Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.)  siuns  it  all 
up.  "Public  opinion  is  running  against  the  Administration," 
says  e.x-Governor  Cox's  Dayton  Neics  (Dem.).  The  Baltimore 
Stin  (Dem.)  sees  the  Administration  rebuked,  "if  not  utterly 
discredited."  The  New  York  World  can  see  "no  bright  spots  for 
the  President  in  anj'  of  the  returns."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Louisville  Times  (Dem.)  the  voters  of  the  L'nited  States  took  on 
election  day  "the  first  opportunity  afforded  them  to  denounce  the 
national  Administration  and  to  imply  that  they  will  not  reelect 
^ir.  Harding  should  he  be  a  candidate  in  1924."  The  results  of 
last  week's  election,  joyfully  concludes  the  Springfield  Illinois 
Stale  Register  (Dem.),  "point  the  way  to  Democratic  Aictory  in  the 
Presidential  election  in  1924,  and  popular  Al  Smith,  who  has 
electrified  the  nation  by  his  triumph  in  New  York,  looms  big 
against  the  pohtical  horizon  as  a  Presidential  possibiUty." 

When  it  comes  to  evaluating  the  chief  causes  of  discontent 
•with  Repubhcan  handhng  of  affairs  in  Washington,  we  find  first 
place  given  to  the  Fordney-iMcCmnber  tariff  by  Democratic  and 
independent  editors.  "The  predatory  tariff,"  declares  the  New 
York  Globe  (Ind.),  has  received  "a  salutary  rebuke."  "The 
Repubhcan  party  broke  its  leg  over  the  tariff  stone  in  1890  and 


Copyi  ij.litctl     lltJJ.  Nf**'  York  "Inbui.c.'     Ir.o. 

SH.AKING  THE  OLD  PERSIMMON  TREE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


again  in  1910.  but  that  remembrance  did  not  deter  it  from  going 
tlu"ough  the  same  stupid  performance  in  1922."  says  the  New 
York  Times  (Dem.).  The  men  who  forced  tariff  revision  "were 
deaf  and  bhnd  to  the  teaching  of  recent  history,"  agi-ees  the 
Indianapohs   Xews   (Ind.).     The  Wall  Street  Journal  condemn 
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the  tariff  now  in  force  as  "one  of  the  most  selfish,  short-sighted 
and  oxtravasanl  laws  of  tlie  kind  ever  enacted" — 

"It  is  selfish  because  it  confers  not  protection  but  monopoly. 
It  is  short-sighted  because  it  utterly  fails  to  take  into  account  that 
we  are  a  creditor  nation  now  while  we  w(Te  a  debtor  nation  wh(>n 
the  last  tariff  was  enacted.     It  is  extra^•agant  because  it  plays 


I'M  HU^4GRV 
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OUR  PICTURE-BRIDE  IS  HERE. 

■ — Thomas  in  the  Detroit  Xcws. 


ducks  and  drakes  with  taxation,  and  no  one  can  foretell  whether 
we  shall  really  collect  the  estimated  average  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  we  did  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  while  we 
are  already  beginning  to  feel  the  depressing  effects  upon  our 
exports  of  the  defiant  refusal  to  encourage  a  trade  development 
so  desperately  needed  in  Europe." 

The  Repubhcan  party's  worst  sin  of  commission,  declares  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.),  was  the  enactment  of  "an  arbitrary 
high  tariff  law  that  strikes  at  the  very  hearthstone  of  the  masses." 
And  the  New  York  World,  which  considered  the  tariff  the  para- 
mount issue  of  the  campaign,  says: 

-  "When  the  Republican  House  and  the  Republican  Senate, 
with  the  approval  of  President  Harding,  enacted  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  Tariff  Law  they  heensed  an  organized  class  of  favored 
producers  to  prey  upon  the  American  people  for  an  indefinite 
period.  They  promised  and  granted  them  the  privilege  of  tax- 
ing for  their  own  enrichment  millions  of  consumers.  It  was 
as  good  as  wTitten  in  the  woolen,  cotton,  sugar,  glove,  steel, 
drug  and  chemical  and  other  Fordnej^-McCumber  tariff  schedules 
that  the  special  interests  receiving  'protection'  from  the  Repub- 
hcan party  were  to  be  allowed  to  boost  prices  for  whatever  thej'' 
produced.  They  have  acted  on  that  understanding.  Prices 
of  necessaries,  of  meats,  woolens  and  daily  commodities  all  along 
the  line,  have  been  raised  and  are  to  be  raised  higher  as  'pros- 
perity' returns  to  special  privilege." 

But  while  the  tariff  played  an  enormous  part  in  the  result  of 
last  week's  voting,  it  seems  to  the  Louisville  Post  (Ind.)  that  the 
tremendous  cut  in  Senator  Lodge's  majority  in  Massachusetts 
furnishes  "proof  conclusive  that  even  in  JNIassachusetts  the 
people  are  preparing  to  repudiate  a  foreign  policy  which  draws  its 
inspiration  from  the  interrogation,  'What  do  we  care  about 
Europe?' "  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  agrees  that  the 
most  positive  feature  of  policy  in  the  campaign  was  that  of 
foreign  relations: 

"The  positive,  even  if  now  somewhat  obsolete,  program  put 
forward  by  former  President  Wilson,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  in 
principle  more  followers  to-day  than  it  ever  had  before.  To  that 
extent,  the  balloting  may  be  regarded  as  having  had  a  positive 
object." 


On  the  other  hand,  so  experienced  a  political  observer  as  Mark 
Sullivan  tliiiiks  that  the  policy  of  isolation  "has  gained  measur- 
able support  in  the  election."  He  emphasizes  in  one  of  his 
dispatches  to  the  NeAV  York  Evening  Post,  the  election  in  Missouri 
of  Reed  who  was  anti-League  and  anti-Wilson,  and  the  defeat 
in  Nebraska  of  "Hitchcock,  who  was  Wilson's  friend  and  who  in 
behalf  of  Wilson  was  in  charge  of  the  fight  in  the  Senate  for  the 
League  of  Nations."  The  one  thing  that  last  week's  Democratic 
landslide  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  was  a  "return  to  Wilsonism."  Senator  Lodge  barely 
squeezed  through  in  Massachusetts,  "but  the  man  who  came  so 
near  to  beating  him  was  an  anti-Wilson,  anti-League  Democrat." 
This  Republican  paper  can  see  no  reason  for  any  smiles  on  the 
face  of  ex-President  Wilson,  for  the  election  "brought  to  the  fore 
as  new  pos.sibilities  for  partj'  honors  and  leadership  no  close  fol- 
lowers of  the  last  Administration.  There  is  no  Wilson  stamp  on 
these  outstanding  1922  Democrats:  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Edward 
I.  Edwards,  James  A.  Reed,  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris  and  Samuel 
M.  Ralston." 

While  the  Republicans  sustained  losses  in  the  election,  the 
MtlAvaukee  Journal  (Ind.)  can  not  see  that  the  Democrats  made 
any  conclusive  gains.  Indeed,  it  is  forced  to  conclude  that  "if 
one  looks  for  the  real  gains,  he  finds  them  going  to  the  Radicals." 
The  New  York  Sun  notes  that  in  last  week's  balloting, 

"Where  Democrats  of  radical  tendencies  have  faced  con- 
servative Republicans,  they  have  either  beaten  them  or  cut  down 
the  previous  majorities.  Where  radical  Republicans  have  faced 
conservative  Democrats,  they  have  accomplished  the  same 
things.  Party  names  have  failed  to  determine  the  vote.  Voters 
with  radical  sympathies  have  lined  up  with  the  radical  candidates 
almost  as  generallj'  as  they  might  have  if  there  had  existed  a 
great  radical  party.  It  has  happened  in  East  and  in  West. 
The  radicalism  that  has  come  into  evidence  in  this  election  ex- 
ceeds sectional  bounds.  It  has  eaten  into  the  very  fiber  of  both 
the  old  parties." 

The  New  York  Herald  points  out  that  in  the  Senate  at  least 
five  new  independents  have  been  added  to  the  group  now  includ- 
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COMING  WITH  A  RUSH. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 


ing  Borah,  Johnson,  La  FoUette,  Norris,  and  Ladd.  With  the 
Republican  Senate  majority  cut  to  about  ten  this  group  could 
easily  block  any  legislation  "fathered  by  the  old-line  leaders." 
A  sim.ilar  group  exists  in  the  House,  where  the  Republican  major- 
ity is  cut  down  to  a  mere  handful. 
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BARLEYCORN  FIGHTING  FOR 
RESURRECTION 

THE  WET  GAINS  in  the  election  last  week  do  not  at 
all  dishearten  the  "dry"  leaders,  who  believe  that  no  re- 
laxation of  the  Prohibition  laws  is  likely  to  residt. 
Despite  the  claims  of  the  "wets."  declares  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
general  counsel  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  "the  House  majority 
will  not  be  materially  changed"  and  "there  will  be  more  friends 
of  Prohibition  and  its  enforce- 
ment in  the  next  United 
States  Senate  than  in  this." 
The  brewers,  he  adds,  '■^\-ill 
never  muster  150  votes  in  the 
House  on  any  roll-caU  for 
a  beer  and  wine  amendment  to 
the  National  Prohibition  Act." 
William  H.  Anderson,  New 
York  State  Superintendent  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  ex- 
plains the  smashing  Republi- 
can defeat  in  New  York  in  part 
as  a  rebuke  to  that  party  for 
laxity  in  enforcing  the  Pro- 
hibition law;  and  he  points  to 
"the  election  in  Pennsylvania 
of  an  avowed  enforcement 
progressive  Republican  Gov- 
ernor, the  election  in  Ohio  of 
a  'dn,-'  Republican  Senator 
over  the  ver>-  jx^pular  wet' 
Democratic  incumbent,  and 
the  nomination  in  Indiana  of 
avowed  enforcement  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  by  both 
parties."  The  "wet"  sentiment 
registered  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  in  New  Jersey  and  New 

York  "livill  not  have  any  effect        

upon  the  Federal  program  for 

the  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act  in  these  States,"  local 
Federal  Prohibition  officials  declare.  On  the  contrary',  "everj' 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  these  two  States  'bone  dry.' " 

According  to  Mark  SuUivan,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  demonstration  of  strength  made 
by  the  "wets"  in  the  elections  was  "far  less  striking  than  the  dem- 
onstration of  radical  or  progressive  strength."  He  reminds  us 
also  that  in  spite  of  the  championing  of  light  wines  and  beer  by 
the  Democratic  Governors-elect  Smith  and  Edwards,  "the 
Democratic  party  in  practically  every  Southern  State,  as  well  as 
the  bulk  of  the  Western  States,  is  thoroughly  'dry."'  He  argues 
therefore  that  "in  spite  of  such  gains  as  the  wets  have  made, 
there  will  be  in  the  next  Congress  sufficient  'dry'  sentiment  from 
the  West  and  South  to  defeat  any  effort  to  make  the  country 
'wet.' "  Editorially  The  Evening  Post  reaches  the  same  conclusion, 
pointing  to  the  defeat  of  a  "wet"  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion in  Ohio,  and  to  the  close  vote  on  an  enforcement  act  in 
California,  where,  because  of  its  grape  and  ^vine  industries,  "wet" 
sentiment  is  naturally  stronger  than  in  other  Pacific  Coast 
States.     Says  The  Post: 

"A  limited  reaction  against  the  Prohibition  amendment  was 
to  be  expected — and  this  one  seems  decidedly  limited.  It  was 
particularly  to  be  looked  for  in  those  States  which,  like  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  ^lassachusetts,  and  California,  accepted 
Prohibition  in  the  first  place  with  great  reluctance.  The  election 
has  shown  that  throughout  the  West,  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
South  generally  the  'wet-and-dry'  issue  was  raised  in  only  scat- 
tered localities,  and  where  it  appeared,  as  in  various  districts  in 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  frequently  resulted  in  defeat  for  'wet'  Con- 


gressional candidates.  It  wiU  require  a  much  clearer,  more 
decisive,  and  far  more  widespread  protest  against  Volsteadism 
before  the  advocates  of  Ught  ^-ines  and  beer  can  see  much  hope." 

According  to  the  Frankhn,  Pennsylvania,  News  Herald,  a 
strong  advocate  of  Prohibition,  the  general  result  of  the  "wet" 
campaigns  throughout  the  country  "will  not  be  immediately 
determinable."  It  warns  its  readers  also  that  the  "wet"  forces 
will  claim  anti-Prohibition  Aictories  in  the  election  of  candidates 
who  have  actually  given  no  promises  to  support  the  "wet"  program. 

The  Houston  Post  hails  the 
result  locally  as  "a  triumph  for 
Prohibition"  because  "it  gives 
Texas  two  'dry'  Senators,  and 
sounds  the  doom  of  any  move- 
ment to  reAive  the  Uquor 
traffic  in  Texas."  The  Prohi- 
bition Amendment  "will  re- 
main in  the  Constitution,  no 
legislation  permitting  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  will  pass  Con- 
gress, and  no  such  legislation 
could  stand  an  appeal  to  the 
courts,"  declares  the  Raleigh 
Xews  and  Observer,  which  goes 
on  to  say: 

"The  West  and  South  have 
not  changed  and  wiU  stand  by 
national  Prohibition  enforce- 
ment. A  majority  of  both 
parties  in  the  big  Eastern  cities 
favor  hght  wine  and  beer, 
but  that  is  an  advance  to- 
wards temperance,  for  they 
were  against  national  Prohibi- 
tion in  1916.  But  there  is 
a  large  majority  against  any 
change.  In  Eastern  States 
those  that  have  no  large  cities 
stand  for  Prohibition.  We 
shall  see  continued  agitation 
for  reversal  of  the  Prohibition 
Constitutional  Amendment. 
But  the  election  this  year 
does  not  add  anything  to  that  agitation." 

The  claims  of  the  "wets"  to  have  carried  certain  advance 
trenches  in  the  pohtieal  battle-field  are  based  chiefly  on  the 
results  in  New  Jersey,  ^Massachusetts,  and  lUinois.  In  New 
Jersey,  Governor  Edward  I.  Edwards,  in  his  successful  campaign 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  made  opposition  to  the  Volstead 
Act  the  principal  plank  in  his  platform.  He  won  by  a  mai^n  of 
more  than  80,000  votes.  In  Massachusetts  a  Prohibition  referen- 
dum, designed  to  create  State  machinery  that  could  make 
enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act  more  effective,  was  defeated  by 
a  margin  of  more  than  100,000  votes.  In  IlUnois  the  voters 
declared  3  to  1  for  the  legalization  of  wine  and  beer.  In  several 
other  States  the  "wets"  claim  substantial  A-ictories.  As  already 
noted.  Governor-elect  Smith's  sensational  victory  in  New 
York  was  won  on  a  Democratic  State  platform  in  which  there  is 
a  Ught-wines-and-beer  plank.  In  Missouri,  Senator  James  A. 
Reed,  who  has  been  an  open  foe  of  Prohibition,  was  reelected, 
according  to  the  St.  Louis  Star,  by  '"pro-German  and  anti- 
Prohibition  sentiment."  In  Maryland,  Congressman  John 
Philip  Hill  (Dem.),"  the  most  outspoken  'wet'  in  the  House,"  was 
reelected  in  a  district  normally  Republican.  The  wets  also  at- 
tach significance  to  the  defeat  in  Miimesota  of  Andrew  J.  Vol- 
stead, father  of  the  enforcement  act,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
successful  opponent,  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Kvale,  describes  himself  as 
"drier  than  Volstead."  Volstead's  probable  successor  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary^  Committee,  where  enforcement 
laws  are  drafted,  is  George  S.  Graham  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
"is  regarded  as  in  favor  of  a  hberaUzation  of  the  Prohibition  law 


YOU  PAY  YOUR  MONEY  AXD  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. 

— Morris  in  the  Brookl>-n  Citizen. 
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CAN'T  STAND  UP! 
— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
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BUT   HE  SLIPT  BACK  IN. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


OPPOSITE  VIEWS  OF  ALCOHOLIC  POSSIBILITIES  IX  POLITICS. 


to  destroy  wholesale  bootlegging."  The  "wets"  further  claim, 
through  the  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment, 
that  at  least  155  of  their  candidates  have  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

That  the  New  Jersey  election  was  a  clean-cut  "wet"  \'ictory 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  representative  journals  in  the  State. 
''The  voters  heard  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Silzer  say  they  stood 
for  a  change  in  the  Prohibition  laws,  and  they  voted  for  them  on 
that  ground,"  is  the  way  the  Newark  Star  Eagle  puts  it.  There  is 
no  question,  agrees  The  News  of  the  same  city,  "that  New  Jersey 
is  unreconciled  to  Prohibition."     And  a  reason  is  given — 

"Prohibition  philosophy  and  Anti-Saloon  League  methods,  as 
well  as  the  ob-vious  hypocrisies  of  the  attempt  to  force  the  sump- 
tuary law  in  New  Jersey,  have  produced  a  deep  reaction.  New 
Jersey  is  noted  for  its  tradition  of  strong  individualism,  and  it 
has  gone  against  being  dominated  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League." 

In  another  New  Jersej^  city,  the  Paterson  Press-Guardian  calls 
the  election  "an  evidence  of  resentment  against  the  kind  of  pro- 
hibition that  the  country  is  experiencing."  And  it  ad-vises  "all 
advocates  of  sane  prohibition  to  listen  to  and  to  try  to  define  the 
true  meaning  of  the  voice  of  the  people  as  exprest  at  the  poUs." 

In  New  York  State  the  Buffalo  Express  notes  "considerable 
encouragement  for  the  'wets.'  "  The  New  York  Tribune  says  the 
Prohibition  issue  "entered  with  a  crash  into  the  State  election." 
And  The  Wall  Street  Journal  observes:  "It  is  clear  that 
the  densely  populated  and  under-represented  cities  resent  the 
dictation  of  the  over-represented  rural  districts  in  the  matter  of 
their  personal  freedom  as  to  what  they  eat  and  drink."  Similarly 
the  Buffalo  Times  sees  in  the  election  proof  that  "the  public  is 
Avorn  out  and  exasperated  by  the  ever-increasing  oppressions, 
costs  and  burdens  of  'bone-dry'  Prohibition." 

"No  Volsteading  Here,"  runs  the  title  of  an  editorial  in  which 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  explains  that  the  defeat,  by  refer- 
endum, of  a  State  "drj-"  enforcement  law  "leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  where  Massachusetts  stands  on  this  question." 

' '  Illinois  ordered  beer  Tuesdaj^  mth  a  thump  on  the  mahogany 
that  almost  broke  all  the  glasses  in  the  State,"  comments  The 


Illinois  Register  (Springfield)  on  the  3-to-l  vote  for  light  -wines, 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  moved  to  conclude  that — 

"The  country  does  not  hke  the  saddle  of  the  Prohibitionist. 
A  moral  question  has  a  wrong  political  bent.  We  hope  that  the 
old  American  saloon  never  wiU  regain  a  foothold,  but  inteUigenee 
seeks  a  sound  social  ground  somewhere  between  debauchery  and 
intolerance,  and  surely  it  can  be  found.  The  vote  indicates  a 
search  for  it." 

The  large  majorities  rolled  up  for  "wet"  candidates  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  show,  according  to  the  Washington  Post, 
that  "contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many,"  the  woman's  vote 
ran  "largely  against  'bone-dry'  Prohibition." 

In  last  week's  election  "the  voters  of  the  United  States  ex- 
prest dissatisfaction  ■v\-ith  the  drastic  terms  of  Prohibition 
enforcement,  but  did  not  directly  eaU  for  a  repeal  of  the  Amend- 
ment itself,"  so  the  Louisville  Times  reasons.  The  same  dis- 
tinction is  made  bj^  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  which  says: 

"The  results  of  Tuesday's  election  undoubtedly  showed  that 
there  is  desired  a  hberal  and  constructive  interpretation  of  the 
act  enforcing  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  or  a  new  act  on 
sounder  principles — that  shall  rob  it  of  fanaticism,  and  revolu- 
tion, and  place  its  enforcement  along  sane  and  reasonable  hues." 

At  all  events  "the  'wet'  issue,  which  Prohibition  spokesmen 
have  so  often  declared  to  be  dead,  is  now  demonstrated  to 
be  growing  in  vitality  and  strength,"  avers  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  is  convinced  that  "no  sensible  observer  will  make  any 
mistake  about  that."  "The  beginning  of  a  national  issue  can 
be  discerned  in  respect  to  Prohibition,"  declares  the  Norfolk 
Virginian- Pilot,  noting  that  "in  those  States  where  the  authorities 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  make  wine  and  beer  an  issue,  the 
people  have  either  voted  overwhelmingly  'wet,'  or  rendered  a 
divided  verdict."  This,  it  adds,  justifies  the  belief  that  "the 
question  of  modifying  the  Volstead  Act  is  destined  for  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  political  and  legislative  drama  of  the  future." 
"At  last  it  has  been  indisputably  proven  that  Prohibition  is 
an  issue,"  ironically  remarks  the  French  Courrier  da  Etats- 
Unis  (New  York). 
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TEN  THOUSAND  AUTOMOBILE  DEATHS 

RECKLESSNESS,  IXTOXICATIOX,  a  mania  for  speed, 
and  incompetence  among  licensed  motorists  are  some  of 
the  reasons  given  by  the  ProAiidence  Bulletin,  SjTacuse 
Post^Standard,  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  and  Washington 
Herald  for  the  10,168  deaths  caused  in  34  States  by  four-wheeled 
motor  vehicles  in  1921.  How  many  deaths  occurred  in  the  other 
fourteen  States  may  be  left  to  the  imagination.  And  a  large 
proportion  of  these  deaths  were  among  children,  observes  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Mail,  which  notes  that  at  the  present  rate 
"the  countrj'  wiU  lose  through  automobile  accidents  in  the  next 
four  or  five  years  as  many 
persons  as  it  lost  on  the  field  of 
battle  during  the  World  War." 
The  latest  accident  figures, 
which  are  furnished  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  indicate  an 
increase  of  1,065  deaths  over 
1920,  and  an  increase  of  28  per 
cent,  since  1917,  while  the 
number  of  cars  in  use  increased 
1.57  per  cent.  This  latter 
figure  indicates  to  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  that  "a  greater  de- 
gree of  safety  has  been  at- 
tained." Nevertheless,  main- 
tains the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  "the  increasing  num- 
ber of  automobile  accidents 
constitutes  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  of  our  modern  life.'^ 
"Day  after  day  the  jugger- 
nauts take  their  toll,"  re- 
marks the  Buffalo  News,  "and 
the  general  public  seems  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  it  should  be  so."      One 

of  the  worst  features  of   the  shocking  record,  says  this  paper, 
is  that — 

"  In  the  cities  the  children  are  the  chief  sufferers.  In  crowded 
sections  where  streets  offer  about  the  only  playground,  mothers 
must  be  in  a  state  of  constant  terror.  Whose  child  will  be  ne.xt? 
Drivers  are  seldom  held  to  blame  for  running  down  a  child  in 
the  street.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  perhaps  are 
legally  blameless,  yet  many  may  be  morally  so.  Children  are 
careless.  And  for  that  reason  motorists  should  be  doubly  careful 
when  they  are  driving  in  streets  of  congested  sections — careful 
for  themselves  and  for  the  children." 

"Were  our  Army  to  lose  over  10,000  men  a  year  in  battle, 
the  'horrors  of  war'  would  be  on  our  minds  constantly,  and  Ave 
should  demand  that  it  lie  stopt,"  declares  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times,  "but  the  automobiles  pick  off  one,  or  two,  or 
three  at  a  time,  and  we  take  little  note  of  them."  "And  yet," 
points  out  the  Newark  Sunday  Call,  "those  killed  are  just  as 
dead,  and  their  loss  causes  just  as  much  anguish  and  misery  as 
tho  all  had  perished  together."  The  fact  remains,  avers 
the  New  York  (llohc,  that  "these  fatal  accidents  are  a  challenge 
to  the  decency  and  the  sanity  of  the  I'nited  States."  Continues 
The  Globe: 

"The  motor  has  become  the  most  violent  menace  to  human 
life.  The  loss  last  year  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  The  motor  car  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  human  destruction.  It  rivals  dread  diseases. 
Already  it  takes  a  heavier  toll  than  do  such  scourges  as  malaria, 
scarlet  fever,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  or  appendicitis." 

"We  are  rapidly  retrogressing  to  the  state  when  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  was  safe  on  the  thoroughfare  by  night  or  by 
day,"   asserts   the  Buffalo   Express,   and   the    Census    Bureau 


figures  seem  to  bear  out  this  statement.  For  the  total  deaths 
in  those  States  highest  on  the  list,  regardless  of  the  density  of 
population,  are  as  follows: 


New  York 1.632 

Pennsylvania .  1 ,060 

Illinois 887 

California .  .  S76 

Ohio 734 


Massachusetts .523 

Xew  Jersey 484 

Micliigan 441 

Missouri .  276 

Indiana 266 


THE  ARCH-MURDERER. 
"Westerman  in  the  Colvunbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


"Penalties  for  reckless  and  incompetent  dri^-ing  are  in  general 
inadequate,"  maintains  the  Richmond  A'ews-Leader,  which  is 
sure  that  "prison  terms  for  those  motorists  whose  recklessness 
costs  the  life  of  pedestrians  would  cure  this  mortality."     In  the 

cities,  we  are  told,  the  mortal- 
ity rate  is  very  high.  The  total 
deaths  in  the  cities  highest  in 
the  list  is  thus  given  by  the 
Census  Bureau: 

Xew  York  City 8S5 

Chicago 569 

Philadelphia I'JO 

Los  Angeles 165 

Cleveland 148 

Detroit 133 

St.  Louis 119 

Pittsburgh 107 

Boston 103 

Baltimore 100 

"What  is  going  to  be  done 
about  it  all?"  asks  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger.  The 
Brooklyn  Citizen  suggests  that 
"it  might  be  well  to  apply  to 
the  speed  maniacs  the  rule 
Avhich  applies  to  burglars  and 
highwajmen,  under  which  the 
killing  of  any  person  when  in- 
cidental to  the  commission  of 
a  robbery  becomes  murder  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law."  As  The 
Ledger  goes  on: 

"Is  it  notliing  that  the  nation  pays  so  frightful  an  an- 
nual toU  in  blood  and  human  Uves  as  the  price  of  its  progress 
in  mobile  transportation?  The  conditions  confronting  the 
Nation  are  twofold:  the  existence  of  arteries  of  travel  never 
intended  for  and  utterly  unsuited  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
being  put,  and  the  presence  on  those  highways  of  high-powered 
and  speedy  vehicles  driven  by  persons  in  many  cases  untrained 
in  the  performance  of  a  difficult  and  responsible  task. 

"If  the  railway  tracks  of  the  country  Avere  open  under  Uke 
conditions  to  any  one  able  to  command  the  use  of  a  locomotiA'e, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  consequences.  Yet  the  parallel  is  not 
overdraAvn  AA'hen  it  is  pointed  out  that  that  is  precisely  A\^hat  is 
being  done  A\-ith  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  the  roads  throughout 
the  land.     The  problem  is  rapidly  becoming  a  national  one." 

Another  suggests  that  "Safetj'  Week"  be  made  365  days  long, 
and  the  Washington  Post  urges  pedestrians  to  do  their  part  by 
refraining  from  "  jay-Avalking."  Finally,  says  the  ProAndence 
Journal,  "Avhile  children  do  une.xpected  things  AAheu  playing 
in  the  highways,  it  does  not  foUoAV  that  motor-car  driAers  are 
Avithout  responsibility."     In  The  Journars  opinion — 

"It  is  their  duty  to  go  slowly  and  keep  their  cars  under  control 
AvhercAer  there  are  children;  it  should  be  understood  that  si.x- 
year-old  bo.AS  and  girls  are  always  liable  to  uart  from  the  side- 
Avalk  without  looking  for  approaching  A'ehicles,  and  that  the  man 
at  the  Avheel  should  be  ready  at  all -times  for  an  emergency  stop. 
On  the  other  hand,  parents  should  be  called  upon  to  teach  the 
children  hoAV  to  escape  the  perils  of  the  street.  All  concerned 
should  Avork  together  to  lower  the  death  record. 

"Every  life  saAed  is  a  decided  gain  for  the  community;  aside 
from  tlie  humanitarian  side  of  the  question  the  material  benefits 
of  conservation  of  child-life  are  Avorth  more  than  the  cost  of  open 
spaces  where  children  can  play  without  fear  of  being  run  down. 
CiA-ic  organizations  should  spare  neither  time  nor  effort  in  finding 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  saA-ing  young  boys  and  girls  from 
death  on  the  public  roads." 
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TURKISH  FANATICISM  "GONE  WILD" 

THE  MOST  DEFESriTE  MENACE  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,"  in  the  estimation  of  Lord  Curzon,  England's 
Secretarj'  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  the  defiant  attitude 
of  ^Mustafa  Kemal's  Turkish  Nationalist  Government  toward 
the  western  PoAvers  of  Europe.  In  fact,  he  declares,  "the  policy 
of  the  Turks  is  nationalism  gone  wild  and  is  almost  suicidal  in 
its  character."  If  the  seizure  of  Constantinople  and  the  demand 
that  the  Allied  warships  withdraw  from  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Dardanelles  was  a  "clumsy  attempt  to  test  the  union  of  the 
Allies,"  as  the  New  York  World 
thinks,  the  Turkish  leader  soon 
learned  that  there  was  absolute 
accord  between  the  Allied  generals 
and  high  commissioners  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  they  were  pos- 
sest  of  extraordinary  authority. 
"The  fanatic  actiAnties  of  the  Na- 
tionalists," in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Tribune's  Paris  corre- 
spondent, after  a  glimpse  at  confi- 
dential reports  received  in  militarj' 
and  diplomatic  quarters,  "are  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  BolsheAiks 
over  the  extremists  in  the  Angora 
Assembly,  who  are  now  in  control 
of  that  body."  "It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  an  understanding  exists 
between  Moscow,  the  Bulgarian 
Government,  and  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists," continues  this  corre- 
spondent, who  is  informed  that 
Mustafa  Kemal  is  no  longer 
master  of  the  situation,  but  is 
being  pushed  on  by  the  fanatical 
extremists  and  BolsheA-ists,  who 
even  suspect  him  of  moderation. 

Heretofore,  one  editor  reminds 
lis,  it  has  been  Turkey's  habit  to 
divide  the  Allies  against  themselves; 
"to  get  while  the  getting  was  good," 

as  the  Springfield  Union  puts  it.  But  the  Constantinople 
incident,  with  Kemal's  "preposterous  and  insulting  demands," 
to  quote  The  Union  again,  appears  not  onlj"^  to  have  brought 
accord  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  also  between 
the  new  Government  of  Italy  and  these  two  nations.  Said 
Lord  Curzon  a  few  days  after  the  Nationalists  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  Government  at  Constantinople : 

"The  Nationalists,  flushed  with  -victory  over  the  Greeks,  have 
run  riot  during  the  last  few  da3^s.  They  have  deposed  the  Sultan 
and  aboUshed  the  temporal  power  of  the  Caliph.  Thej^  are  ban- 
ishing non-Nationalist  Turks,  which  is  an  almost  suicidal  policy. 

"The  Nationalist  Partj'  has  assumed  the  Government  of 
Constantinople  and  has  called  upon  the  Allied  forces  to  "n-ith- 
draw  from  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. They  have  abolished  the  capitulations  and  mixed  courts, 
aboUshed  the  national  debt  and  repudiated  the  national  obhga- 
tions.  These  pretensions  can  not  be  tolerated.  Thej^  have 
no  conceivable  justification.  They  are  an  affront  to  the  Alhes 
and  a  challenge  to  Europe.  Turkey  must  learn  that  there  is 
a  Umit  even  to  the  concessions  which  we  can  make  to  her,  and 
that  we  can  not  purchase  peace  at  the  cost  of  humiliation  or 
disgrace.  Turkey  must  reaUze  that  the  strength  of  Britain  and 
the  might  of  Europe  are  a  rock  against  which  she  will  hurl  herself 
in  vain." 

In  making  these  demands,  "the  Nationalists  misinterpreted 
the  temper  of  Europe,"  thinks  the  New  York  Herald,  which  goes 
on  to  explain  in  considerable  detail: 

"Kemal  and  his  ad\asers  apparently  timed  their  maneuver 


well.  Italy  had  come  under  the  new  Mussolini  Government 
and  was  deeply  concerned  in  its  own  internal  affairs,  with  no 
foreign  policy  as  yet  clearly  defined.  Great  Britain  was  in  the 
throes  of  an  intense  general  election  contest  which  had  been 
largely  precipitated  by  the  Near  East  controversy,  and  tlie 
whole  question  required  the  utmost  resources  of  skill  and  di- 
plomacy in  its  handhng.  At  the  same  time  the  Kemalists 
adroitly  injected  into  the  situation  the  action  of  their  Assembly 
at  Angora,  by  which  they  did  away  with  the  Sultanate  and 
made  the  Cahphate  an  elective  office.  They  thus  came  to  the 
Straits  in  the  name  of  a  new  State  with  all  past  agreements  and 
treaties,  by  their  own  representatives,  entirely  wiped  out. 
"In  October  Kemal's  representative  signed  the  Treaty  at  Mu- 

dania  agreeing  to  an  AlUed  occupa- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Straits  and  a  spe- 
cifically defined  neutral  zone  and 
the  cessation  of  aggressive  action, 
the  whole  question  of  the  Near 
East  to  be  settled  by  a  European 
conference.  Flushed  by  his  suc- 
cess as  a  military  leader  and  his 
power  over  his  own  people,  Kemal 
has  defiantly  torn  up  this  Treaty 
and  Tftdth  the  arrogance  of  a  con- 
queror asks  that  Constantinople 
and  the  Turkish  Straits  be  turned 
over  to  his  immediate  control. 

"There  is  perhaps  no  doubt  that 
Kemal  will  eventually  be  permitted 
to  enter  Constantinople.  But  what 
the  Alhes  ask  is  that  he  shall  not 
force  his  way  in  as  a  conqueror  and 
go  to  the  Near  East  conference  %\-ith 
the  occupation  an  accomplished 
fact. 

"The  world  has  reason  to  hope 
that  when  the  Turk  returns  to 
Europe  his  rule  may  be  deprived 
of  some  of  its  power  to  spread  ruin 
and  misery.  It  can  not  beheve 
that  this  will  result  if  a  Turk,  tri- 
umphant and  secure  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople,  goes  to  the 
conference." 


WHAD    DYE  MEAN.  CALLING  ME  A  SICK  MAX! 

• — Ket  in  the  Oakland  Tribune. 


"Mustafa      Kemal's      apparent 
object   is    to   have   as   many  faits 
accomplis   under   his    belt    as    pos- 
sible   before    the     Lausanne    Con- 
ference," thinks  the  Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sun.     "With  the   prestige  of   great   mihtary   success,  he 
naturally  wants  a  sohd  front  in  his    delegation   to   Lausanne," 
concludes    the    Boston  Globe. 

He  was  given  Thrace  and  he  has  taken  Sm\-rna,  observes  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  in  the  opinion  of  several 
observers  the  subsequent  actions  of  the  Turkish  Nationahsts 
are  only  what  might  haAe  been  expected.  Says  The  Christian 
Science   Monitor,  for  instance: 

"  The  Turk  has  done  what  any  intelligent  observer  might  have 
known  he  would  do,  what  aU  history  has  shown  him  doing, 
namely,  taken  ad^^antage  of  the  dissensions  among  the  western 
Powers  to  reestabUsh  himself  in  the  East.  For  this  situation 
France  is  terribly  to  blame.  Its  countenance  and  support,  its 
supplies  of  monej^  and  munitions  of  war,  its  antagonism,  at  first 
covert  and  then  open  and  Adolent,  to  the  British  poHcy,  has 
resulted  in  the  reestabhshment  of  the  Turk,  and  the  recreation 
of  the  Eastern  problem  in  a  form  possibly  more  ATrulent  than  has 
ever  before  confronted  Europe.   .   .  . 

"The  Lausanne  Conference,  tho  deferred  in  order  that  the 
western  Powers  may  determine  upon  a  poUcy,  does  not  promise 
great  results,  for  Kemal  will  appear  there  bj^  representatives  as 
in  Adrtual  possession  of  the  territory,  the  right  to  which  is  to  be 
adjudicated,  and  in  a  position  to  say  that  what  is  not  given  to 
him  he  A\dll  take. 

"It  will  be  interesting,  altho  not  satisfjang,  to  study  the  atti- 
tude of  the  delegates  there  from  France,  representing  a  goA^ern- 
ment  largely  responsible  for  the  Turkish  triumph,  and  those 
from  the  British  ]Ministry  which  OA'erthrew  Lloyd  George  because 
of  his  efforts  to  aA'ert  that  calamitA-." 
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MENACE  OF  THE  "LEGAL  FIRE-TRAP" 

THE  "FIRE-TRAP  that  complies  \\-itli  the  law"  is  an 
anomaly  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist,  com- 
ments a  Pennsylvania  editor,  expressing  a  -w-idely  held 
judgment  on  recent  facton-flre  fatalities  in  Xew  York  City. 
Recalling  the  "Triangle"  fire  of  ISIarch  25.  1911,  the  Xew  York 
Daily  Xeics  predicts  that  "Avhen  the  flaming  banner  of  another 
disastrous  fire  startles  the  country  another  influx  of  laws  and 
enforcement  will  come,  and  another  upward  step  will  be  taken." 
"But,"  it  asks,  "why  do  lives  of  men  and  girls  have  to  be 
sacrificed  for  everj-  step  forward  in  the  fire  laws?" 

Dr.  George  M.  Price,  who  heads  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control,  which  has  been  in- 
cluding fiire  protection  in  its 
welfare  work  representing 
both  employers  and  workers 
in  the  women's  clothing  in- 
dustry-, describes  the  existing 
situation  as  follows  in  the 
New  York  Call: 

"For  several  years  after 
the  Asch  Building  'Triangle' 
fire  there  was  a  tendency  among 
the  legislators  at  Albany  to 
pass  salutary  laws  for  fire 
protection  in  factories.  This, 
however,  has  been  lacking  dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  years, 
so  that  "ttith  the  inadequacy 
of  laws  and  improper  enforce- 
ment the  worker  may  be  said 
hterally  to  take  his  life  in  his 
hands  even."  time  he  goes  into 
the  factorj'  to  work. 

"We  have  always  reiterated 
that  under  present  conditions 
the  repetition  of  a  catastrophe 
similar  to  the  Asch  'Triangle' 
fire  is  not  impossible,  but 
highly  probable." 

"The  existence  of  'legal 
fire-trap  shops'  in  this  city 
can  not  be  denied,"  says  Dr. 
Price,  adding  that  his  inves- 
tigations show  "  a  great  laxitj- " 

in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  now  on  the  books.  For 
instance,  only  266  of  1,194  factory  buildings  recently  examined 
met  all  requirement'*.     The  investigators  discovered: 

"The  existence  of  130  buildings  with  stairways  not  properly 
inclosed  or  enclosed  bj-  wooden  partitions. 

"Xo  fire-alarm  systems  in  608  buildings. 

"Practically  no  fire  drills  at  all  conducted  in  any  of  the  shops  or 
the  buildings,  except  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control." 

One  of  the  recent  fires  that  has  rcAived  discussion  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  fire  laws  was  in  a  factory  on  13th  Street.  Brooklyn, 
where  one  worker  was  killed  and  eight  seriously  injured; 
another  was  on  13th  Street,  Manhattan,  where  four  women  were 
killed,  and  six  others  and  a  man  injured.  One  of  Dr.  Price's 
reports,  quoted  in  the  New  York  World,  thus  descriljed  the  Man- 
hattan factory: 

"Three-stor>-,  basement;  2.5  feet  vride;  no  fire-alarm;  no  auto- 
matic si)rinkler;  one  stairway  of  wood,  2  feet  8,' 2  inches  wide: 
no  inclosures  of  the  stairway." 

But  the  city  fire  authorities  said  there  was  no  failure  to  comply 
■\rith  the  fire  laws,  ^^^lich  led  the  Xew  York  Globe  to  remark  the 
day  after  the  fire: 

"There  is  M-ide-spread  carelessness  tlu-oughout  this  very 
inflanunable  district,  and  in  one  case  in  a  himch'ed  or  a  thousand 


disaster  results.  The  problem  is  to  make  ninety-nine  or  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  owners  take  precautions  in  order  that 
the  hundredth  or  thousandth  may  escape  such  a  calamity  as 
yesterday's. 

"The  fire  regulations  do  not  seem  to  have  forl^idden  the  keep- 
ing of  the  manufactured  celluloid  articles  in  which  the  blaze 
started.  If  this  is  the  case  the  regulations  need  to  be  over- 
hauled, for  celluloid  in  large  quantities  is  not  much  safer  than 
gimpowder." 

And  after  the  District  Attorney  had  investigated  the  Brooklj-n 
factory-  fire,  he  said,  as  reported  in  the  press: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  building  in  its  antiquated  con- 
struction was  a  fire-trap,  but  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 

all  fire  regulations  have  been 


FIRE-PROOF. 

— Macauley  in  the  Xew  York  World 

This  cartoon,  which  first  appeared  eleven  years  ago.  after  the 

"Triangle"  factory  fire  in  which  143  women  were  killed,  seems 

just  as  appropriate  to-day.  judgmg  from  the  tone  of  newspaper 

comment  ou  rt^ent  Xew  York  factory  fires. 


comphed  viith.  This  fire  tends 
to  giAe  rise  to  the  belief  that 
the  most  stringent  laws  can  not 
relicAe  an  imminent  fire  hazard 
and  make  the  old  wooden 
structures  safe  places  of  em- 
])loyment  for  large  numbers  of 
people." 

Whereupon  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times  rises  to  remark: 

"From  other  comments  by 
the  District  Attorney,  it  is 
gathered  that  under  the  laws 
cf  Xew  York,  statutes  intended 
to  afford  protection  to  life  fall 
far  short.  An  employer  can 
]:>ut  his  help  in  imminent  danger 
Without  interference  from  the 
authorities  if  he  has  proA"ided 
them  -with  a  place  to  run.  The 
factorv  building  may  be  a 
tinder-box  hat  would  burn  so 
rapidly,  once  it  caught  fire, 
that  there  would  be  practically 
no  escape  for  workers  in  it, 
but  if  there  are  fire-escapes,  as 
required  by  law,  the  hazard  is 
legal. 

"The  conclusion  must  be 
that  antiquated  wooden  struc- 
tures that  may  burn  fast  can 
not  be  made  safe  for  manj' 
people.  When  a  state  of  panic 
arises  serious  injuries,  if  not 
fataUties,  are  ineAitable.  Ob- 
A-Jously,  if  we  are  to  depend  on  laws  to  make  us  safe  the  laws 
must  conform  to  common-sense  principles.  Primarily  the 
building  should  be  reasonably  safe  against  the  sjiread  of  fire 
Arithin  it.  All  the  escai>es  that  can  be  proA-ided  Avill  not  aAail  if 
fleeing  men  and  Avomen  may  be  oAertaken  by  the  flames  before 
they  have  reached  the  ground.  Tliis  is  something  for  Xew  York 
authorities  to  consider.    But  not  these  alone. 

"In  how  many  other  cities  are  there  just  such  fire-traps  as  the 
Brooklyn  building?  A  'fire-trap  that  complies  Arith  the  law'  is 
an  anomaly  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist." 

In  one  of  a  series  of  indignant  editorials  on  "human  sacrifices" 
in  "legal  fire-traps"  the  Xew  York  Call  declares  that  had  the 
State  and  city  thrown  around  the  Aietims  "e\'en  the  most  primi- 
tive protection  this  holocaust  Avould  haA-e  been  impossible."' 
The  Socialist  daily  says  that  certain  legal  safeguards  adopted 
after  the  "Triangle"  horror  were  later  repealed,  and  adds: 

"Legal  safeguards  cost  money.  They  tend  to  reduce  the  in- 
come of  the  real-estate  interests  and  sAveatshops.  These  ghouls 
pit  profits  against  human  lives — they  and  their  ix)htical  paAvus 
in  Albany — and  the  result  is  an  ever  mounting  death-toll." 

"Modern  engineering  science  can  guard  against  these  grisly 
horrors,  but,"  continues  The  Call,  our  lawmakers  seem  As-illing 
to  "decree  that  young  girls  shall  go  to  their  death,  that  grief 
shall  brood  OAer  a  certain  percentage  of  families,  and  that 
charred  bodies  and  bloody  pulp  shall  be  carried  to  the  cemeteries 
as  gruesome  symbols  of  Avhat  capitalism  stands  for." 
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MUSSOLINI'S   FASCISTI,   WHO   HAVE   CAPTURED   ITALY    AND   SEIZED   THE    GOVERNMENT. 

"In  the  name  of  God  and  of  Italy,  in  the  name  of  all  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle  for  the    greatness  of  Italy,  I  swear  to  consecrate  myself 
exclusively   and  unceasingly  for   Italy's  good."     This  is  tlie  oath  they  took    before  cros.sing  their  Rubicon. 


I 


MUSSOLINI— GARIBALDI  OR  CiESAR? 

SHAKING  A  FIST  from  which  blood  poured  down  his 
sleeve  and  spattered  on  the  upturned  faces  before  him, 
Benito  Mussolini  defied  the  crowd  which  had  sworn  to 
tear  him  limb  from  limb.  This  occurred,  according  to  Arno 
Dosch-Fleiirot,  of  the  New  York  World,  when  Professor  Benito 
Mussolini,  a  former  editor  of  the  Socialist  paper  Avanti,  at 
Milan,  tried  to  address  a  mass  meeting  of  Socialists  who  were 
opposing  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  against  Germany.  For 
fifteen  minutes  the  crowd  hoAvled  itself  hoarse,  while  the  thick-set, 
fiery  ^lussolini  howled  back,  until,  in  beating  his  fists  on  the 
rostrum,  he  smashed  a  glass  water-tumbler  and  cut  long  gashes 
in  one  hairy  fist.  The  sight  of  the  blood  streaming  doAvn  as  he 
gesticulated  temporarily  silenced  the  croAvd,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  hold  them  spellbound  wdth  a  torrent  of  scathing 
invective. 

As  soon  as  Italy  entered  the  World  War  Mussolini  left  the 
Popolo  d' Italia,  which  he  had  founded  to  combat  the  Socialists, 
served  in  the  Army,  was  wounded  at  the  front,  and.  returning, 
organized  the  black-shirted  Fascisti  to  combat  the  rapid  spread 
of  Communism  in  northern  Italy. 

"The  Ku  Klux  lOan  of  Italy" 
exprest  the  general  run  of  press 
comment  on  the  Fascisti  even  after 
their  first  great  success  in  breaking 
the  general  strike  of  August. 

Then,  foUoAving  Pacta's  resignation 
and  Alussolini's  Adctorious  acceptance 
of  the  Premiership,  came  the  sAvarm- 
ing  of  the  Fascisti  on  Rome. 

As  they  entered  the  gate,  say  the 
dispatches,  each  man  held  up  his 
right  hand,  palm  out,  in  the  old  Roman 
salute.  The  Associated  Press  notes 
hoAV  Mussolini  in  his  audience  Avith 
the  King  wore  over  his  travel-stained 
black  shirt  a  Sam  Browne  belt 
and  a  sash  of  the  Fiume  colors. 
He  and  the  King  shook  hands,  and 
Mussolini  said:  "I  am  j^our  Majesty's 
obedient  serA'-ant." 

Almost  from  the  accession  of  Mus- 
solini to  power,  a  significant  change 
of  attitude  has  been  Aisible  through- 
out the  American  press.     Papers  like 


the  Chicago  Journal,  Omaha  Bee,  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Washington  Star,  Providence  Journal, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  many  others,  A\hile  still  recogniz- 
ing the  terrific  difficulties  Avhich  Mussolini  faces,  are  noAv  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  he  has  at  last  a  sporting  chance  of 
establishing  a  powerful  Government.  Says  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star: 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Fascisti  are  patriots. 
And  out  of  it  all  may  come  a  neAV  order  in  Italy  Avhich  aa-IU 
carry  that  historic  land  to  the  greatest  destiny  of  which  Mazzini 
and  Garibaldi  and  CaA^our  dreamed." 

The  New  York  Herald,  perhaps  the  most  favorable  of  the  larger 
American  papers,  emphasized  another  phase  of  the  situation: 

"As  a  soldier  Mussolini  knew  no  hours  of  duty  except  those 
which  discipline  demanded;  as  a  boy  in  his  father's  blacksmith 
shop  he  arose  Avith  the  sun.  These  lessons  he  applies  to  his 
present  duties;  his  Cabinet  begins  Avith  the  hours  of  the  AA'orker 
and  it  meets  Avith  the  promptness  of  the  soldier. 

"The  real  strength  of  the  ncAv  Ministry  lies  in  the  ability  and 
fearlessness  of  its  strong  head  and  in  the  honesty  and  sincerity 

of  its  individual  members." 


■■J5ivf--'r>SA^^:'-;;''.i>^' 


STEPT  ON. 
— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Xews. 


Perhaps  the  greater  majority  of 
American  papers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  still  frankly  doubtful  of  the 
ability  of  Italy's  new  regime.  Among 
those  Avhich  haA^e  serious  misgiA'ings 
are  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
Kansas  Cily  Times,  Dayton  News, 
and  New  York  Times.  Their  atti- 
tude is  to  the  general  effect  that  AA-ith 
the  responsibility  of  goA'ernment,  the 
real  troubles  of  the  Fascisti  are  just 
beginning.  These  and  other  papers 
point  out  the  foUoAv-ing  dangers: 

1.  The  Fascisti,  with  only  a  handful 
of  members  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, must  dissoh'e  Parliament  and 
appeal  to  the  electorate  if  they  lose 
a  Aote  of  confidence. 

2.  The  Fascisti  have  said  they  will 
not  participate  in  a  general  election 
until  the  present  system  of  propor- 
tional representation  (introduced  to 
satisfy  the  Socialists)  is  thi'own  out 
and  a  new  system  inaugurated. 

3.  They  must  hold  together  in  their 
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present  organization  intense  Nationalists,  Fiume  propagandists, 
labor  syndicalists,  and  peasants  who  want  land. 

4.  They  have  ^^^tually  promised  to  attain  financial  stability 
by  a  ruthless  cutting  down  of  state  e.xpenses  and  a  cutting  down 
of  imports. 

5.  They  want  the  great  landed  estates  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  peasants  by  a  process  of  "harmonization." 

6.  They  are  likely  to  have  against  them  the  very  shrewd  e.x- 
Premier  Xitti.  who  has  headed  Socialist  Governments  and  who  is 
now  supposed  to  be  consulting  ^\-ith  Dom  Sturzo,  the  very  able 
Catholic  priest,  who  heads  the  Populari  (Catholic  Labor)  party. 

Perhaps   the   most  serious  angle   on   the  whole   matter,    the 
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IMMIGRATION    AND    EMIGRATION    UNDER    THE    NEW    LAW. 

This  graphic  analysis  by  occupations  of  those  entering  and   those  lea^'ing  the  United  States  since  the 
passage  of  the  immigration  restriction  law  is  based  on  the  statistics  of  the  U.  ."*.  Bureau  of  Immigration. 


dispute     with    Jugo-Slavia, 
ington  Post: 


is    pointed    out     by    the    Wash- 


"By  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  it  was  agreed  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween Itah-  and  Jugo-Slavia  for  the  possession  of  Fiume  would 
be  settled  by  a  compromise.  It  is  rumored  that  the  Fascisti 
'  have  the  intention  of  repudiating  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo.  regulat- 
ing the  situation  in  the  Adriatic.  Xo  relations  between  govern- 
ments would  be  possible  if  such  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith  by 
any  nation  were  committed  and  condoned." 

The  St.  Louis  Star  points  out  another  thing: 

"Americans  will  regret  particularly  that  almost  the  first  proph- 
ecy coming  from  Rome  is  that  the  new  Government  never  will 
ratify  the  Washington  Xaval  Treaty,  because  the  Fascisti  are 
bent  upon  keeping  Italy  unlimited  as  to  naval  power.  Coupled 
with  the  attitude  of  France,  this  almost  wipes  out  the  prospect  of 
bringing  the  Treatj-  into  force." 

Meanwhile  Mussolini  is  reported  to  have  made  vague  but 
reassuring  statements  about  the  Rapallo  Treaty.  He  has  called 
on  all  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  being  especially  cordial  to 
our  own  Ambassador.  Mr.  Childs.  and  has  appointed  Prince 
Gelasio  Caetani,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  The  new  Premier  is  tak- 
ing steps  to  sell  or  lease  to  private  enterprises  all  the  State 
monopolies  on  railroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  public 
utilities,  which  have  been  costing  Italy  three  million  lire  a  year, 
besides  proposing  to  do  away  with  the  costly  Italian  Army,  sub- 
stituting for  it  his  Fascisti  organization — and  the  lira  on  exchange 
has  shot  up  four  or  five  points.  The  Pope  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  regime:  "It  is  not  a  revo- 
lution, it  is  merely  a  change  of  government." 


THE  CRY  FOR  MORE  IMMIGRATION 

THE  XEW  COXGRESS  will  face  as  one  of  its  most 
vital  and  pressing  problems  the  question  of  ^e^^sing  our 
present  immigration  law.  if  newspaper  comment  may 
be  accepted  as  a  criterion.  Already,  say  manufacturers  in  many 
States,  the  growing  shortage  of  labor  is  interfering  with  neces- 
sarj-  production.  These  interests,  therefore,  call  for  a  "con- 
structive national  immigration  policy"  to  replace  the  present 
law  under  which  the  quota  of  immigrants  from  any  foreign 
country  is  fixt  at  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  the  par- 
ticular nationality  in  each  ease 
resident  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  1910  census.  For 
example,  42.000  are  permitted 
to  enter  annually  from  Italy,  as 
compared  with  220.000  who  en- 
tered in  1921.  and  274.000  in  1913. 
Secretary-  of  Labor  DaAis  is  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  liberal  re- 
A-ision  of  the  new  law,  for  the 
country  and  its  industries,  he 
maintains,  needs  more  skilled 
and  unskilled  lal)orers  than  the 
present  law  yields.  On  the  other 
hand.  Representative  Johnson 
CRep..  Washington")  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration, declares  that  the  present 
quota  of  three  per  cent,  is  too 
liberal,  and  that  it  should  be  cut 
to  two  per  cent.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  incidentally, 
is  even  more  anxious  than  the 
Congressman  from  Washington 
to  keep  out  the  laborer  from 
overseas. 

A  great  deal  of  talk  is  current 
to  the  efi'ect  that  a  "wave  of  prosperity  "  is  just  around  the  corner. 
If  this  is  the  case,  writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Xew  York  Tribune,  the  large  employers  of  labor  are  wondering 
where  they  are  going  to  get  their  supply  of  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  "common  labor."  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  recently  increased  the  pay  of  its  employees,  found  that 
the  ATrtual  shutting  off  of  immigration  has  seriously  reduced  the 
supply  of  common  labor  in  the  steel  industry,  wi'ites  The  Tribune 
correspondent,  and  "this  shortage  is  alarming  the  great  employers 
of  unskilled  labor."     We  read  on: 

"It  is  true  that  a  large  immigration  is  still  coming  into  the 
country,  but  large  employers  of  labor  say  a  great  part  of  it  is 
unwilling  to  do  the  hard  work  of  the  steel  plants,  the  copper 
mines,  and  smelters,  the  track  work  of  the  railroads  and 
the  hke. 

"The  lai^e  employers  of  labor  want  the  present  immigra- 
tion restrictions  removed.  Big  steel  companies,  big  copper- 
mining  and  smelting  interests,  and  other  great  employers  of 
labor  are  back  of  this  movement.  It  promises  to  become 
powerful,  and  indications  are  there  will  be  a  sharp  clash  be- 
tween the  promoters  of  a  hberalized  poUcy  of  admitting  aliens 
and  those  who  would  restrict  the  influx." 

"America  has  dej)ended  on  the  Old  World  for  unskilled  labor 
ever  since  negro  sla\  es  were  first  shipped  here  from  the  shores  of 
Africa."  points  out  the  Springfield  Republicati.  But  during  the 
past  year,  we  are  reminded  by  the  LouisAille  Post,  "only  32,728 
able-bodied  laborers  were  admitted,  while  the  figures  show  that 
100,0.">S  laborers  left  our  shores.  The  actual  loss  in  labor  during 
the  year,  therefore,  was  67,330."  A  definite  shortage  of  compe- 
tent mining  labor  in  Alabama.  Minnesota.  Arizona,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Xevada.  and  California  is  reported  by  a  writer  in  The 
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Mining   Journal.     Furthermore,    writes   Virgil    Jordan    in    the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"In  June  of  this  year,  ninety-nine  locahties  in  fifteen  States 
reported  shortages  of  labor  of  various  classes.  In  July,  these 
reports  had  jumped  to  122  in  number,  in  August  to  128,  and  in 
September  in  thirteen  States  there  were  121  reports  of  shortage. 
The  States  reporting  difficulty  in  securing  labor  extended  from 
Massachusetts  to  California  and  as  far  south  as  Mississippi. 
Demand  for  farm  help  figures  somewhat  in  the  reports,  but  the 
chief  demands  came  from  industrial  districts  and 
was  marked  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in 
building  and  in  the  metal  trades. 

"In  its  increasing  difficulty  of  securing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  unskilled  labor  and  an  adequately 
trained  force  of  skilled  labor  to  meet  the  demands  of 
its  rapid  expansion,  American  industry  is  confronted 
■with  a  real  problem.  It  is  a  problem  that  matches 
any  that  industry  had  to  face  in  the  war  period  and 
one  that  may  have  the  most  far-reaching  effects  on 
the  internal'  structure  of  industry  and  upon  the 
general  external  features  of  American  economic  life.'' 

"The  effects  of  restriction  under  the  new  law 
are  making  themselves  felt,"  agrees  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  of  New  York  City, 
which  tells  us  that — 

"Not  only  has  net  immigration  been  largely 
reduced,  but  the  character  of  the  immigrants  has 
changed  very  definitely.  Fewer  and  fewer  skilled 
workers  are  arriving;  a  larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  women  and  children — non-wage  earners — is  ob- 
served." 

"A  certain  class  of  Avorker  is  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  our  industries,  and  the  present  immigra- 
tion law  has  practically  eliminated  this  class," 
asserts  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  Mean- 
while, points  out  the  Grand  Rapids  News,  there 
are  none  to  take  the  places  of  the  workers  who  return 
to  their  homes,  "for  we  know  by  observation  that 
the  children  of  immigrants,  educated  in  our  public 
schools,  do  not  intend  to  work  with  their  hands,  as 
their  fathers  did."  "If  the  number  of  manual 
workers  allowed  to  come  into  the  United  States  is 
not  increased,"  concludes  the  New  York  Herald, 
'the  country  can  not  go  on  Avith  the  digging,  the  road-making, 
the  railroad  construction,  the  building,  the  farming,  and  all  the 
other  foundational  work  that  must  underlie  the  whole  national 
structure  of  production  and  business." 

But  to  manjr  the  foregoing  arguments  for  um'estricted  or  only 
mildly  restricted  immigration  are  to  be  condemned  because  they 
are  the  arguments  of  "the  big  interests,"  as  one  magazine  calls 
them  in  an  editorial  headed,  "Don't  Let  the  Bars  Down." 
"The  big  steel,  copper,  mining,  railroad,  and  other  industries 
are  anxious  to  have  a  surplus  of  men  looking  for  work  at  any 
price  the  employers  are  willing  to  pay,"  continues  this  publica- 
tion, Neptune  Log  (New  York).  To  the  conservative  Cincin- 
nati Times-Star  "there  is  no  other  action  that  Congress  could 
take  that  would  be  as  harmful  to  the  American  worker  as  the 
repeal  of  the  present  three-per-cent.  immigration  laAv."  This 
Cincinnati  daily  goes  on  to  explain  that — 

"During  the  dull  times  of  a  year  or  so  ago,  unemployment 
was  the  great  national  problem.  Now  the  wheels  are  beginning 
to  turn  again,  and  at  once  employers  of  a  certain  type — thank 
God  there  are  not  a  great  many  of  them! — begin  to  howl  for  un- 
restricted immigration. 

"It  is  important  that  the  average  American  keep  the  line-up 
on  the  immigration  question  in  mind.  Those  who  favor  restric- 
tive laws  do  so  for  patriotic  reasons.  The  first  interest  is  in  pre- 
serA-ing  their  country  as  a  decent  place  for  themselves  and  their 
children  to  Uve  in. 

"Who  are  the  anti-restrictionists?  First,  there  are  certain 
racial  groups,  centered  chiefly  in  New  York,  who  insist  on  looking 
at  the  immigration  question  from  the  European  rather  than  the 


American  point  of  \aew.  These  groups  have  money  and  a  kind 
of  fanaticism.  They  bully  politicians  when  they  are  able  to  do 
so.  Maintaining  a  constant  propaganda,  they  keep  many  news- 
papers filled  with  arguments  and  'sob  stories'  aimed  to  discredit 
and  break  down  the  immigration  law. 

"Next  comes  the  steamship  companies,  which  always  main- 
tain a  lobby  in  Washington  and  which  always  have  a  financial 
interest  in  the  entrance  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  immi- 
grants into  the  United  States.  And  finally  there  are  some 
emploj'ers  of  labor — people  of  a  selfish  and  bone-headed  type — 
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who  want  cheap  labor  and  quick  profits  and  don't  care  how  much 
the  country  pays  for  them. 

"The  present  immigration  law  is  the  first  we  have  ever  had 
that  has  accomplished  important  results.  It  has  put  a  Umit  on 
immigration.  Perhaps  that  hmit  is  not  as  intelligently  applied 
as  it  should  be;  perhaps  the  restrictive  principle  is  not  carried 
far  enough.  But  the  law  has  kept  out  a  considerable  proportion 
of  immigrants  of  the  less  desirable  types,  while  granting  admis- 
sion to  practically  all  of  those  who  want  to  come  from  northern 
and  western  Europe. 

"The  immigration  law  means  something.  That  is  the  reason 
why  there  is  such  a  persistent  propaganda  against  jt.  It  is  also 
the  reason  why  Americans  in  general,  and  Americans  Avho  work 
with  their  hands  in  particular,  should  give  it  their  full  support." 

"We  do  not  believe  it  is  any  longer  a  matter  of  debate  that 
there  should  be  some  restriction  upon  unmigration,"  agrees  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail;  "the  country  has  made  up  its  mind  on 
that  score."  "A  return  to  the  old  custom  of  free  immigration  is 
impractical,"  A\Tites  Prof.  R.  L.  Garis  in  Scribtiei-'s  Magazine 
for  September,  altho  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  people 
would  approve  a  law  which  would  reduce  the  immigrants  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  to  a  few  thousand  each  year, 
while  admitting  all  those  from  western  Europe  who  might 
desire  to  come.  But  "the  doctrine  that  America  must  be 
thrown  open  as  the  home  for  the  opprest  of  aU  nations,  good 
and  bad  alike,  is  a  false  doctrine,"  believes  The  Manufacturers^ 
Record  (Baltimore);  "for  no  melting-pot  ever  demised  can  fuse 
into  one  homogeneous  people  the  various  races  and  make  all  into 
genuine  Americans." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

{An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 


The  Senatorial  elections  are  all  over  but  the  investigating. — " 
Li/e. 

The  manufacturer  expects  every  man  to  paj'  his  duty.— 
The  Liberator. 

The  ultimate  consumer  is  the  person  who  ultimately  produces. 
—  Washitigfon  Post. 

Direct  seUiug  by  producers  plaj's  both  ends  against  the 
middle. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

If  he's  a  wizard  with  the  pigskin,  somebody  will  see  that  he 
gets  a  sheepskin. — Macon  Xeics. 

Is  mi.xing  politics  and  religion,  much  depends  on  which  is 
poured  into  the  other. — Canton  News. 

Bolts  can't  injure  a  party;  they  usually  take  the  nuts  along 
with  them. — Peterborough  (Canada)  Examiner. 

The  proposal  that  Germany  go  into  bankruptcy  is  hke  ex- 
pecting an  insane  man  to  go  crazy. — Washington  Post. 

Five  Eskimo  tribes  which  ne^'er  had  seen  a  white  man  before 
have  been  disco^  ered.   They're  out  of  luck. — Dayton  Xews. 

Hexry  Ford  may.  of  course,  be  elected  president;  he  wouldn't 
be  the  first  man  the  fli\-Aer  landed  in  trouble. — Columbia  Record. 

Our  idea  of  eternal  fitness  of  things  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
Russians  were  given  a  mandate  over  the  Turks. — Ashenlle 
Times. 

The  streets  in  hell  must  be  in  frightful  shape,  unless  the  good 
intentions  used  for  pa^'ing  last  longer  than  they  do  up  here. — 
San  Diego  Tribune. 

A  MAX  with  a  coffin  in  his  truck  was  arrested  for  speeding  in 
Chicago.  Well,  if  they're  bound  to  do  it.  that's  the  thing  to 
carry. — American  Lumberman    (Chicago). 

The  e.\-Kaiser  says  he  was  "brought  up  with  the  Bible."  The 
Bible,  however,  appears  to  have  survived  the  experience  without 
\'isible  injury. — Xashrille  Southern   Lumberman. 

A  three-year-old  infant  in  New  York  City  can  speak  five 
languages.  By  the  time  he  grows  up,  he  may  be  able  to  get 
around  his  home  town  without  an  interpreter. — Life. 

Ambassador  Harvey  has  been  talking  on  the  subject,  ''Have 
Women  Souls?''  He  didn't  answer  the  question,  which  goes 
to  show  that  as  a  diplomat  he  is  impro^^ng. —  Toledo  Blade. 

The  Irish  Sea  is  nowhere  more  than  710  feet  deep,  says  a 
contemporary.  "We  don't  mind  that  so  much,"  wTites  a  cor- 
respondent, "but  couldn't  it  be  widened?"  —  Passing  Shoir 
(London). 

A  WAR  debt  is  annoying,  but  in  these  troubled  times  it  is  com- 
forting to  have  at  least  one  thing  that  is  permanent  and  un- 
changing. —    Associatfl 
Editors  (Chicago). 

"I  KNOW  I  love  the 
Kaiser."  says  Princess 
Hermine.  She  will  have 
no  competition. — Ashe- 
ville  Times. 

John  D.  Rockekel- 
LEH,  Jr.,  favors  the 
eight-hour  day.  Work 
eight  hours,  sleep  eight 
hours,  and  step  eight 
hours  on  the  gas. — Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Public 
Ledger. 

A  ROAD  sign  reads: 
"Drive  slow;  you  might 
meet  a  fool."  A  better 
sign,  in  some  instances, 
would  be:  "Drive  slow; 
two  fools  might  meet.  ' 
— Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville. 


It  must  be  the  Near  Yeast,  it's  in  such  a  ferment. — Greenville 
Piedmont. 

Ix  Russia,  retail  trading  is  done  with  wholesale  money. — 
Cleveland  Press. 

A  PL.\TiTUDE  is  just  an  epigram  you  have  heard  before. — 
Atlanta  Constitution.  ■ 

Lloyd  George  stands  on  his  record,  and  his  opponents  jump 
on  it. — Washington  Post. 

Whex  there  are  no  war  profits,  there  wiU  be  fewer  prophets  of 
war. — Xelson  (Canada)  X^ews. 

Some  war  histories  are  funny.  Ours  says  Turkey  was  on  the 
losing  side. — Athens  Daily  Xeus. 

The  one  foot  that  the  Turk  has  in  Europe  seems  to  be  the  one 
with  the  kick  in  it. — Washington  Post. 

Turkey's  representatives  at  the  peace  conferences  appear  to 
be  all  gobblers. — Vancouver  Province. 

Russia's  sab.ation  ultimately  may  he  in  the  discovery  of  some 
process  to  make  the  ruble  edible. — Life. 

OxE  invariable  result  of  war  is  that  the  rich  get  the  shekels 
and  the  poor  get  the  shackles. — Columbia  Record. 

This  fall  it  is  particularly  hard  for  Europe  to  understand  why 
turkey  is  a  sjTnbol  for  Thanksgi\'ing. — Washington  Post. 

Axyway  the  Kaiser's  pen  was  more  profitable  than  his  sword. 
He  lost  his  royalty  but  he  saved  the  royalties. — The  Liberator. 

The  statistics  showing  that  married  men  five  longest  were 
assembled  before  wives  began  to  price  revolvers. — Washington 
Post. 

Hexry  Ford  can  never  hope  to  have  more  money  than  John 
D.  Every  fli^'\•er  he  builds  means  more  money  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. — Xew  York  Tribune. 

Paderewski  has  given  up  politics  to  return  to  the  concert- 
stage.  This  might  suggest  something  to  Mr.  Hearst,  who 
used  to  play  in  the  banjo  club  at  college. — Life. 

Whex  it  comes  to  voting,  experts  say  women  hold  the  balance. 
Which  shows  the  importance  of  the  old  dodge  of  making  a  good 
impression  on  the  Eve  of  the  Election. — London  Opinion. 

Old  King  Coal  is  a  merry  old  soul. 

A  merry  old  soul  is  he — 
When  you  consider  the  size  of  his  roll, 

Why  in  the  world  shouldn't  he  be? 

— Boston  Transcript. 

Sir  Valextixe  Chirol,  who  was  once  the  London  Times 
correspondent  in  Berlin,  quotes  the  Empress  Frederick,  on  her 
son,  Ex-Kaiser  Wilhelnr     "The  trouble  with  Willy  has  always 

been  that  he  could  never 
tell  the  truth,  even  to 
himself."  —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 


Whex  Chancellor 

Wirth  suggested  that 
Germany  might  go  into 
bankruptcy,  did  he  for- 
get that  a  bankrupt  is 
required  to  turn  all  of 
his  assets  over  to  the 
court? — Detroit  Free 

Press. 

A    MILLIOX-WATT    vaC- 

uum  tube  has  been  built 
in  Schenectady  which  is 
expected  to  carry  radio 
telephone  conversation 
across  the  Atlantic.  We 
sha'n't  mind,  as  long  as 
they  keep  it  pointed 
east. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


NEEDED  G.\ME  L.\W:  COMPEL  HUNTERS  TO 
BRING    B.\CK    EVERYTHING    THEY    SHOOT. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xetcs. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THANKSGIVING  AS  TURKEY'S  HEAD  FALLS 


A   HOLLAND   VIEW  OF 


NO  TEARS  ARE  SHED  as  the  Sultanate  is  abolished,  we 
are  told,  because  unbiased  foreign  observers  see  in  the 
deposition  of  Mohammed  VI  by  decree  of  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  at  Angora  the  end  of  the  process  of  decay 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  now  becomes  the  National 
Turkish  State.  If 
this  change  from 
Empire  to  Republic 
will  clear  Constan- 
tinople of  its  "in- 
triguing diplomats, 
its  concession  hunt- 
ers, and  its  interna- 
tional trouble-mak- 
ers," remarks  one 
authoritj%  the  new 
condition  will  be 
considered  as  "a 
happy  omen  for  the 
peace  of  Europe." 
Constantinople  dis- 
patches inform  us 
that  the  executive 
and  legislative  pow- 
ers of  the  country 
have  been  conferred 
by  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly  at 
Angora  on  the  na- 
tion, and  that  the 

Palace  of  the  Sub-  

lime   Porte,    which, 

"through  corrupt  ignorance  for  several  centuries,  provoked 
numerous  ills  for  the  country,  has  passed  into  the  domain  of 
history."  The  religious  head  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Caliph, 
is  to  be  chosen  by  the  National  Assembly  from  a  member  of  the 
Osmanli  dynasty  to  succeed  the  Sultan,  Mohammed  VI,  and 
we  read  further  that  the  Assembly  announced  that  the  Turkish 
Government  "will  remain  the  kej'stone  of  the  Caliphate."  The 
choice  of  the  Caliph  is  to  be  that  member  of  the  imperial  family 
who  is  "the  best  instructed,  the  best  educated,  the  most  honest, 
and  the  wisest." 

The  end  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  it  was  known,  and  its 
replacement  by  the  Government  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly 
of  Turkey,  is  considered  by  the  semi-official  Paris  Temps  as  the 
"recognition  of  an  existing  fact  rather  than  the  creation  of 
a  new  one."  Politically,  this  daily  points  out,  the  new  move 
puts  an  end  to  the  question  of  admitting  the  delegates  of  the  old 
Constantinople  Govermnent  to  any  conference.  Referring  to 
the  declaration  by  the  National  Assembly  that  all  treaties  are  null 
and  void  which  were  entered  into  by  the  Constantinople  Govern- 
ment since  March  16,  1920,  the  date  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Constantinople,  the  Temps  says  that  the  Angora  Government 
can  not  succeed  the  Constantinople  regime  without  inheriting 
the  obligations  assumed  by  its  predecessor.  This  Paris  daily 
also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Angora  repudiation  in- 
cludes the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which,  Turkish  editors  are  fond  of 
saying,  has  never  been  ratified  by  the  Allied  Powers  and  there- 
fore is  nothing  more  than  "a  nice  sheet  of  paper."  According 
to  Paris  dispatches,  the  Angora  Government  has  issued  a  formal 


denial  that  its  repudiation  of  the  Constantinople  agreements 
since  March  IG,  1920,  means  that  it  docs  not  recognize  Turkey's 
debts,  or  intends  to  abrogate  the  present  administration  of  the 
Ottoman  debt.  The  Angora  communication  calls  attention  to 
this  debt  organization  as  "a  private  body  accepted  by  Turkey 

and  its  creditors." 

In  taking  over 
control  of  Con- 
stantinople for  the 
Nationalist  Govern- 
ment, we  learn  from 
Constantinople  dis- 
patches, Hamid  Bey , 
its  representative, 
demanded  the  evac- 
uation of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Al- 
lied forces.  In  the 
note  presented  by 
Hamid  Bey  to  the  Al- 
lied commissioners 
it  is  stated  that — 


THE   TURKISH  PERIL. 

— De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


"After    the    abo- 
htion    of    the     old 
regime  the  Turkish 
population  of  Con- 
stantinople      spon- 
taneously   and    en- 
thusiastically    pro- 
claimed   its     union 
with  the  Great  Na- 
tional Assembly  of 
Turkey. 
"Orders  have  been  transmitted  to  take  all  necessary  disposi- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  Great 
National  Assembly  of  Turkey.     Interallied  military  occupation 
of  Constantinople,  therefore,  not  only  is  useless  but  impossible. 
"The  Great  National  Assembly  of  Turkey  has  no  intentions 
to  overstep  the  military  bounds  fixt  by  the  Mudania  Conven- 
tion.    It  deems  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  certain  number  of 
gendarmes  must  be  sent  from  Angora  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  as  already  arranged  for  in  Thrace. 

"We  hope  the  AlUed  Powers  will  accept  favorably  this 
demand." 

In  an  Allied  Extraordinarj^  Council  at  Constantinople,  it 
appears,  the  Allies  decided  to  refuse  categorically  the  Nationalist 
demand  for  the  Allied  military  evacuation  of  Constantinople. 
Meanwhile,  Hamid  Bey  handed  further  notes  to  the  Allied  gen- 
erals in  which  he  informed  them  that  the  landing  of  Allied 
or  American  sailors  at  Constantinople  from  the  warships 
will  not  be  permitted  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Angora 
Government. 

Altho  the  former  Sultan  Mohammed  VI  is  said  to  be  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  Angora  decree,  Constantinople  correspondents 
indicate  that  he  must  yield  before  the  quickly  developing  popular 
movement  against  the  Sultanate  and  its  ministers.  The  taking 
of  the  temporal  power  from  the  Caliph,  according  to  some  non- 
Turkish  observers  at  Constantinople,  may  cause  non-Turlcish 
Islam  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  new  Caliph  and  they  cite  as 
possible  resistants  King  Feisal  of  Irak,  and  the  Grand  Sherif 
of  Mecca,  "who  will  see  a  propitious  moment  for  the  realization 
of  their  long-cherished  dreams."     "The  Moslem  population  of 
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Arabia  does  not  recognize  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  Caliph  and  so 
is  not  interested  in  his  downfall  from  the  standpoint  of  religion," 
says  His  Royal  Highness.  Emir  Abdullah,  brother  of  the  king  of 
Trans-Jordania,  in  an  inter\-iew  in  London.  But  the  Emir  ad- 
mitted that  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  "might  possibly  affect 
Arabian  [Moslems  in  EgjT>t  "who  do  recognize  the  Sultan  as 
Caliph."  Referring  to  the  Caliphate,  the  Con.stantinople 
Vakit  says: 

"The  fact  that  Ottoman  sovereigntj'  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
person  was  an  obstacle  in  the  relations  of  the  Moslem  world 
with  the  Caliphate.  This  situation  preAented  unity  and  roused 
useless  rancor  against  this  country." 


The  Vakit  adds  that 
"the  memorable  date  of 
November  2"  opens  up 
new  horizons  for  both 
the  Turkish  nation  and 
the  ^loslem  world,  be- 
cause in  future  sover- 
eignty "will  belong  to 
the  nation  and  will  not 
be  utilized  for  a  corrupt 
absolutist  clique,  but  for 
the  well-being  and  pros- 
peritj-  of  the  peasant 
population."  The  claim 
of  the  Sublime  Porte 
that  it  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Lausanne 
Near  East  Peace  Con- 
ference, declares  the 
Constantinople  Tevhid, 
forced  the  Angora  As- 
sembly to  depose  the 
Sultan,  and  it  adds: 


"After  the  victory  of 
the  Kemalist  ArmA'  and 
the  signature  of  the 
Mudania  Convention, 
the  palace  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  sought  to  be 

entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Angora  As- 
sembly. Now  the  Porte  and  the  Sultan  suffer  the  consequences 
of  their  mistake." 

The  present  big  event  in  Turkej-  is  traced  back  to  the  Turkish 
Revolution  of  July  10,  1908,  bj'^  the  Constantinople  Renin, 
which  says  that  this  movement  "gave  birth  to  a  child  which  has 
gi-own  up  in  the  midst  of  numberless  difficulties,  dangers,  and 
priAations,"  but  "to-day  the  child  has  come  of  age.  In  its 
hands  floats  the  glorious  Ottoman  flag,  symbol  of  liberty  and 
independence." 

France  and  England  with  their  groat  ^Mohammedan  colonial 
empires,  "vsTitcs  an  American  correspondent  from  Paris,  are  natu- 
rally much  concerned  that  the  head  of  the  Mussulman  religion 
shall  henceforth  be  elected  by  the  Turkish  Parliament.  There 
are  millions  of  [Mussulmans  in  India,  Afghanistan,  Egypt, 
Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Algeria,  and  the  solemn  ])rol)l('m  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris  and  in  London  is  what 
they  will  think  of  "a  Commander  of  the  Faithful  chosen  by  a  sub- 
commission  of  the  Angora  Chamber."  By  way  of  illustration, 
this  correspondent  asks:  "What  would  the  Catholics  of  the  world 
think  of  the  election  of  a  Pope  by  Italian  deputies?"  S>ays  the 
Paris  Journal  des  Dehats: 

"What  will  the  Caliph  amount  to  if  he  is  elected  by  the  Turkish 
Assembly  and  deprived  of  all  temporal  authority?  Will  the 
Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca,  the  King  of  Egypt,  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco and  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  recognize  the  authority  of 
a  man  who  is  the  simple  instrument  of  his  electors?  He  will  be 
only  the  shadow  of  a  Caliph." 


A  SPUR  TO  BRAZIL 

AMID  THE  CONGRATULATIONS  showered  upon 
L\  Brazil  during  the  Centennial  Exposition,  some  of  its 
jL  .m.  editors  issued  a  warning  that  Brazil  must  not  let  itself 
be  carried  away  ■with  the  idea  of  its  own  success  and  importance. 
They  are  ready  to  recognize  the  great  progress  the  countrj-  has 
made,  but  they  are  more  interested  in  showing  the  greater  opn 
portunities  Brazil  has  at  hand  for  future  development,  some  of 
which  are  hardly  realized.  First  of  all,  says  a  ■writer  in  the  Sao- 
Paulo  Revista  do  Brasil,  Brazilians  should  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  United  States  is  the  ]K)le  of  international  and  Amen 

ican  policies  in  the 
northern  section  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere, 
lirazil  should  be  the 
pole  in  the  southern 
section.  As  things  are 
now,  high  tariffs  and 
cut-throat  competition 
all  over  the  world,  com- 
bined ■with  the  disor- 
ganization of  shipping, 
cause  great  damage  to 
the  general  trade  of 
Brazil  and  of  other 
countries.  But  there 
are  certain  immediate 
necessities  of  life  that 
Europe  and  the  L"'^nited 
States  require,  it  is 
pointed  out,  and  among 
those  that  Brazil  can 
furnish  easily  and  in 
abundance  are  coffee, 
meat,  rubber,  wheat, 
iron  and  sugar. 

On  the  other  hand, 
he  tells  us,  the  Brazilian 
Republic  can  do  .a  prof- 
itable business  nearer 
home  l)y  shipping  into  Latin-American  markets  manufactured 
articles  of  head-gear,  leather,  textiles,  tobacco,  cocoa,  vehicles, 
and  various  articles  of  domestic  use.  This  infonnant  urges 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Government  to  oi^anize  its  consuls  as 
a  force  of  trade  stimulators,  and  he  would  have  the  Brazilian 
authorities  go  even  farther  by  haAing  certain  intellectual 
missions  sent  into  foreign  countries.  Through  sucjj  pro- 
cedure he  foresees  Brazil  rising  to  such  eminence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  to  constitute  the  balance  in  South  America  to 
the  L'nited  States  in  North  America. 

All  these  suggestions  are  awakened  in  his  mind  by  the  many 
matters  for  criticism  he  finds  in  the  present  workings  of  the 
Brazilian  Republic,  about  which  he  tells  us  the  foUoAung: 

"The  international  policy  of  Brazil  under  the  RepubUcan 
regime,  aiul  even  under  the  last  two  Imperial  Cabinets,  suffered 
much  from  the  inexperience  of  Brazilian  statesmen.  Little  by 
little  Brazil  lost  the  preponderating  influence  Avhich  she  had 
gained  as  a  force  in  America  under  the  Empire.  l>uguay  has 
built  many  new  bridges  and  established  new  railways  to  link  up 
Avith  certain  BraziUan  ports,  such  as  Rio  Grande.  But  the  com- 
mercial traffic  wliieh  results  from  these  enterprises  is  more  prof- 
itable to  Urugiiay  than  to  Brazil.  What  Brazil  justly  fears, 
moreoAer,  is  the  increasing  influence  that  The  Argentine  is 
gaining  oAer  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

"The  .selection  of  personnel  for  the  Brazilian  legations  at 
Bueno-Aires,  [MouteA-ideo  and  Asuncion  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Most  of  these  offices  are  occupied  either  by  Ministers 
Avho  are  not  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  post,  or  by  func- 
tionaries who  are  too  young  to  have  had  any  pohtical  experience." 


A  SUGGE.STIOX  TO   THE   POAVERS. 
AVhy  not  let  go  the  anchor  of  the  League  of  Nations?" 

— Sunday  Chronicle  (Manchester^ 
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A  VENEZUELAN  HINT  TO  UNCLE  SAM 

UNCLE  SAIM'S  BACKWARDNESS  iu  seizing  opporlu- 
iiitics  for.  cooperation  with  Central  and  South  America 
is  noted  not  infrequently  in  South  American  journals. 
They  feci  that  the  war's  revolution  of  economic  conditions  the 
world  o\'er  opens  new  doors  of  oi)portunily  which  the  United 
States  should  not  fail  to  enter  for  the  mutual  political  and 
commercial  hcniefit  of  all  concerned.  Yet  C(>ntral  and  South 
American  countries  reveal  a  spirit  of  approach,  even  when  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  reproach  in  their  observations  on  this  subject. 
One  of  the  most  recent  comments  appears  in  the  Caracas  Cultura 
Venezfllana.  in  which  Americans 
are  reminded  tliat  during  the 
American  War  for  Indepen- 
dence the  policy  of  the  American 
colonies  was  "lacking  in  unity 
and  coherence,"  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that: 

"A  small  minority  of  poh'ti- 
cians  of  great  will  and  imagina- 
tion then  actually  created 
America's  nationality.  Most 
of  the  territorial  conquests 
made  by  the  Ameincans  in  the 
North  were,  so  to  speak,  games 
of  chance  under  exceptionally 
favoring  circumstances.  We 
have  only  to  remember  the 
obtaining  of  Alaska  and  of  a 
large  section  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory. No  general  and  well- 
defined  political  principles 
guided  the  execution  of  plans 
for  the  conquest  and  appro- 
priation of  new  provinces.  In 
the  War  of  Secession  itself  the 
North  and  the  South  were 
moved  mostly  by  feeling  and 
sentiment.  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  public  in 
the  United  States  had  only  the 
vaguest  comprehension  of  the 
objective  of  the  Government  at 
Washington. 

"In  a  general  way  the  Col- 
onial policy  of  America  lacked 

both  a  ^^ew-point  and  an  understanding.  After  they  had  fought 
for  their  own  independence,  the  United  States  of  North  America 
were  very  reluctant  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  States 
of  South  America. 

"The  Washington  Government  showed  itself  a  con\inced 
partizan  of  the  theory  of  the  Federation  of  all  the  American 
States;  but  in  actual  fact  failed  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  great 
Inter-American  Congress  in  1825.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
never  accepted  and  appUed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  except  with  reservations  and  with  certain  reticences. 
President  Cleveland  was  himself  an  antagonist  of  this  famous 
theory  of  'America  for  the  Americans! ' "  ^ 

But  now  the  time  has  come,  the  writer  of  this  article  goes  on  to 
say,  when  the  great  part  played  by  the  United  States  in  the  World 
War  shows  the  country's  qualifications  for  "initiating  an  Inter- 
American  policy,  at  once  clear,  sound  and  beneficial  to  the  lot 
and  future  of  all  States  of  the  New  World."     Moreover — 

"It  is  obvious  that  such  a  federation  of  nations,  evolving  so 
naturally  from  their  historic  past,  would  form  an  economic  bloc 
of  the  m.ost  notable  resources.  Respect  by  each  American  State 
for  the  Uberty  of  its  neighbors  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  such 
a  policy. 

"Speaking  from  a  strictly  practical  standpoint,  the  develop- 
ment of  Inter-American  railways  which  has  proceeded  so 
extensively  will  become  an  arm  of  might  in  case  of  war  by  a 
non-American  nation  on  an  American  nation.  On  these  rail- 
ways, too,  intimately  depends  the  future  commerce  of  the  New 
World;  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  to  induce  the 
expansion  of  the  merchant  marine  between  the  various  countries." 


CHINA'S  REPUBLIC  ELEVEN  YEARS  OLD 

THE  TOTTIOHINCJ  (iOVEKNMENT  at  I'eking,  as 
opposition  Chinese  journals  describe  it,  displays  its 
weakness  to  the  Avorld  coincidentally  with  the  eleventh 
anniversary  in  October  of  the  birth  of  the  Iiepul)lic  of  China, 
but  various  Chinese  editors  assure  us  that  the  real  friends  of 
China's  democracy  must  not  be  discouraged  because  getting  rid 
of  Chinese  militarism  seems  such  a  per(>nnial  task.  What  has 
been  happening,  we  are  told,  is  that  in  China  one  group  of  mili- 
tarists has  been  substituted  for  another  and,  "it  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  moderate  the  victors  may  profess  to  be,"  there  is  an 

inevitable  return  to  Internecine 
strife.  Among  the  Chinese 
vernacular  press  in  China  the 
Shih  Pao  believes  that  too 
much  attention  in  China's 
political  controversies  is  paid 
to  men  and  their  personalities 
and  not  enough  to  facts.  So 
there  is  the  alternate  rise  and 
fall  of  this  prominent  figure 
and  that  political  faction,  it 
notes,  but  "so  far  as  national 
affairs  are  concerned  there  has 
not  been  any  development  at 
all."  Therefore,  this  daily 
urges : 

"Let  the  attention  of  the 
officials  be  turned  to  national 
affairs,  and  we  shall  think  it 
worth  while  to  follow  political 
developments  in  China.  Some 
national  affairs  are  too  sig- 
nificant to  be  neglected. 
China's  finances  must  be 
rehabiUtated,  but  this  can  not 
be  done  by  the  appointment 
of  a  commission.  That  is  a 
question  of  men,  but  not  one 
of  affairs.  The  municipal  ad- 
ministration in  the  different 
localities  must  be  improved, 
the  judicial  system  must  be 
reformed,  various  kinds  of  in- 
dustries must  be  developed,  and  the  corruption  of  the  different 
official  organs  must  be  done  away  with.  Let  the  politicians 
and  militarists  struggle  to  these  ends! 

"It  is  all  foohsh  to  attempt  to  solve  the  existing  situation  in 
China,  when  a  certain  man  is  opposed  not  because  his  policy  is 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  but  because  he  is 
persona  non  grata  to  the  opposition  party  for  selfish  reasons,  and 
when  a  man  is  given  an  appointment,  not  because  he  is  fit  for 
the  office,  but  because  he  is  the  proteg^  of  a  certain  influential 
militarist  or  Mandarin.  Again,  China  can  not  be  reunified  wnth 
the  appointment  of  this  or  that  big  man  as  President.  Genuine 
national  reunification  in  China  depends  upon  the  sincerity  of 
all  parties  in  working  for  some  noble  ends." 

According  to  the  Sin  Wen  Pao,  rumors  in  official  circles  at 
Peking  indicate  that  President  Li  Yuan-Hung,  ' '  apprehensive  of 
being  made  a  'goat'  for  his  military  sponsors,  has  instructed  his 
secretary  to  write  a  letter  of  resignation  to  be  submitted  to  the 
National  Assembly,  in  which  he  says  he  is  determined  to  step 
down  from  the  Peking  presidency."  This  leads  the  Sin  We)i 
Pao  to  say: 

"With  President  Li  Yuan-Hung  and  Premier  Wang  Chung- 
Huai  insisting  upon  retirement  from  poUtics,  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment has  \artually  become  a  club-house  for  a  few  officials  and 
miUtarists.  Whether  Li  and  Wang  mil  quit  their  jobs  or  not,  it 
is  beyond  our  power  to  predict,  but  the  trend  of  poUtical  events 
shows  that  they  will  sooner  or  later  be  forced  out  of  pohtics. 
With  militarists  usurping  the  power  of  the  Peking  Government 
and  with  his  mandates  meeting  with  disapproval  everywhere, 
Li  Yuan-Hung  really  finds  it  hard  to  cUng  to  his  post.     There  is 


AN   ENGLISH  THRUST  AT  UNCLE  SAM. 

"Of  it,  but  not  in  it." 

— The  Bystander  (London) 
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"The  people  are  always  the  sufferers  from  the  bandit-soldiers.' 

— Shun  Pao  (Shanghai) 
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"Behind  the  beautiful  masks  of  high  ideals  are  hidden  the  same  old 
faces  of  the  militarists." 

— 5m  Wen  Pao  (Shanghai). 


WJ^-W^^^^^., 


"The  cries  of  the  long-suffering  Chinese  people  and  the  tocsin  bell 

of  the  Republic  fail  to  wake  the  politicians  from  their  slumbers 

at  the  Council  Table." 

— Sin  M'en  Pao  (Shanghai). 
CHINESE    CARTOON    FLINGS    AT    THE    POLITICIAKS. 


no  fun  in  playing  the  role  of  a  political  figurehead.  If  Li  Yuan- 
Hung  showers  too  many  honors  upon  Wu  Pei-fu,  ^Marshal  Tsao 
Kun  will  yell  his  heart  out  for  fair  play,  and  Aiee  versa.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  puppet's  position  is  an  extremely  embar- 
rassing one. 

"The  Peking  Government  will  soon  faU  to  the  ground.  And 
Li  Yuan-Hung  had  better  pull  down  its  poUtical  sign-board. 
The  Government  is  under  the  catspaw  of  a  gang  of  notorious 
miUtarists  who  are  working  hard  to  maneuver  their  spokesman 
into  the  Presidential  Palace,  well  knoT\'ing  that  this  is  the  work 
of  the  Parliament.  The  Peking  Assembly'  is  fast  becoming 
a  political  monopoly  under  the  superA-ision  of  a  group  of  tjTants. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  secure  a  legal  quortim  on  the  part  of  parUa- 
mentarians.  Assuming  that  the  Parliament  elects  a  strong  man 
to  the  Peking  presidency,  there  is  httle  likelihood  that  those 
recalcitrant  super-miUtarists  will  lay  down  their  armor  and 
behave  well.  China  has  been  parcelled  into  petty  kingdoms, 
which  fact  makes  it  hard  for  a  few  patriots  to  unify  this  country." 

Xotwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  militarism,  the  looting  of 
Peking's  revenues,  and  other  disheartening  phases  of  China's 
troubles.  The  China  Revieiv,  a  Sun  Yat  Sen  organ  published  in 
Xew  York,  declares  that  the  Chinese  people  are  ' '  far  from  being 
a  bankrupt  nation,"  and  it  adds: 

"In  the  history  of  mankind,  no  people  have  attempted  a  more 
challenging  change  in  their  ways  of  hfe.  To  scrap  a  centuries- 
old  autocracy  and  build  up  a  Repubhc  in  the  fa«e  of  truly  medi- 
eA'al  conditions  is  no  small  task.  To  take  ten  years  to  find 
themselves  politically  is  not  the  stamp  of  incompetence.  Where 
would  France  be,  ^^-ith  her  revolutionarj^  cycle  of  republican 
Government,  dictatorship,  the  empire,  the  restored  monarchy, 
republic,  empire  and  republic  veritabh'  within  a  httle  more 
than  the  past  hundred  3'ears,  if  current  criticism  of  China  were 
apphed  to  this  Great  Power  of  the  West?  To  have  saddled  the 
Chinese  people  with  devastating  armies  is  not  a  hopeless  sign  of 
governmental  decadence;  China  at  least  did  not  turn  them  across 
the  face  of  Asia  as  France  drenched  Europe  in  blood  while  be- 
ginning her  pilgrimage  toward  real  democracy  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  Xapoleouic  Wars. 

"No  turning  of  the  pages  of  world  politics  in  that  time  can 
fail  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  fact  that  much  of  France's 
costly  experiences  were  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  that  day  and  age.  It  might  be  well  for  the  West  to  ponder 
upon  this  fact  in  attacking  the  capacity  of  the  Chinese  to  handle 
their  own  affairs." 

The  China  Revieiv  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Chinese  know  only 
too  well  "the  high  cost  of  democracj^  where  foreign  interference 
is  the  rule"  and  it  avers  that  the  Powers  have  been  "much  more 
willing  to  send  congratulatory  messjiges  than  to  put  into  deeds 
the  kindly  spirit  they  so  diplomaticallj-  give  expression  to  in  their 
public  documents."     Then  it  is  asserted  that — 

"This  is,  of  course,  always  the  window-dressing  of  diplomacy — 
good  words  and  selfish  works.  It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  debate 
that  China  has  been  brought  to  her  present  pass  by  the  events 
which  Yuan  Shih-H'ai  set  in  motion  during  his  efforts  to  destroy 
the  newly  born  Chinese  Republic.  The  chief  weapon  at  the 
command  of  the  president-who-would-be-emperor  was  the  loans 
which  the  Great  Powers  under\sTote  and  dehberately  placed  in 
his  hands  with  the  knowledge  that  the  proceeds  were  to  be  used 
to  subvert  China's  beginnings  of  democracy. 

"\Mienever  a  foreign  diplomat  or  a  Western  business  man 
exprest  forebodings  over  China's  immediate  future — none  ever 
doubt  her  ultimate  place  in  the  world — it  might  be  well  for  the 
nations  to  remember  their  culpabihty  in  the  undermining  of  the 
first  republic  of  Asia.  That  Cliina  v.ill  in  the  end  work  out  her 
salvation  is  apparent  to  the  world.  The  problem  is:  How  long 
must  tliis  time  wait?  How  difficult  will  the  Avay  be?  What 
foreign  obstacles  Avill  be  deliberately  put  on  the  road?  ... 

"The  Great  Powers  mixed  up  in  the  not  entirely  rosy  game  of 
empire  in  the  East  of  course  can  not  be  expected  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  upbuilding  of  China's  repubhcan  government. 
They  might,  however,  refrain  from  hues  of  action  calculated  to 
interfere  further  with  the  efforts  China  is  making  to  regenerate 
ht.-  ancient  civilization  'with  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind.' 

"None  but  China's  four  hundr(>d  miUions  can  in  the  end  make 
a  GoAernment  truly  representative  and  democratic.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  however,  to  stand 
aside  while  the  Chinese  work  out  the  task  for  China." 


WHEN  THE  WORLD  GETS  OVERCROWDED 


OUR  CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN  will  have  to  face  a 
standard  of  li\'ing  much  below  that  which  Ave  enjoy. 
This  is  the  conclusion  reach(>d  by  Prof.  Raxinond  Pearl, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Biometry  and  Vital  Statistics  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  an  investigation  of  the  approaching 
saturation  of  the  world's  population,  contributed  to  the  New 
York    Times.     The    saturation  point,  at  which  just  as  many 
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ARE  WE  LIKE  FLIES  IX  A  MILK-BOTTLE  ? 
Rise  of  fly-population  in  a  bottle  that  may  represent  America. 


people  will  be  living  in  the  world  as  it  can  possibly  support,  is 
not  so  very  far  away— probably  only  a  few  centuries,  Professor 
Pearl  thinks.  At  that  time  the  United  States  will  contain  about 
twice  as  many  people  as  it  does  now,  and  before  it  comes,  the 
pressure  of  overcrowding  wiU  make  itself  felt  in  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  liA-ing  and  of  raising  and  distributing  enough 
food  for  all.  This  is  why  he  makes  the  statement  that  we  have 
quoted  at  the  outset.  Professor  Pearl  begins  his  discussion  by 
describing  an  experiment  with  two  Drosophilas  or  fruit-tiies.  He 
says : 

"A  pair  of  flies,  one  male  and  one  female,  corresponding  to 
Adam  and  Eve  if  you  like,  were  put  with  a  few  of  their  children 
(say  10  or  12)  of  different  ages  into  a  pint  milk-bottle,  on  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  layer  of  banaua-agar,  corresponding  to 
the  tillable  soil  of  the  earth,  properly  sown  with  yeast  for  food. 
Then  the  bottle  was  closed  with  a  cotton  stopper  which  would 
admit  air,  but  would  not  permit  the  flies  to  pass  out.  Then  this 
young  and  conveniently  sized  universe  was  put  into  an  incubator 
and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  25  degi-ees  centigrade. 
Every  three  days  a  census  was  taken  of  the  population  which 
had  accrued  up  to  that  time.  The  results  were  those  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

"The  growth  of  population  was  at  first  slow,  then  at  an  e\'er 
more  rapid  rate.  At  the  middle  portion  of  the  whole  curve  the 
rate  of  growth  per  unit  of  time  was  most  rapid.  From  that 
point  on  the  population,  altho  it  kept  growing  in  numbers, 
decreased  in  rate.  Finally  the  universe  became  densely  crowded 
with  flies,  supporting  the  greatest  possible  number  that  the  agri- 
cultural potentiaUties,  in  the  way  of  yeast  crop  in  this  particular 
pint  universe,  could  sustain.  The  population  had  reached  the 
saturation  point. 

"Now,  what  of  the  growth  of  human  populations?  We  have 
examined  with  much  care  the  known  population-history,  as 
derived  from  census  figures,  of  some  twenty-odd  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world. 

"The  results  are  indeed  astounding.  It  appears  that  the  popu- 
lation growth  of  every  country  we  have  tried  has  in  its  past  his- 
tory followed  a  course  which  is  described  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  completeness  either  by  the  same  mathematical 
equation  which  served  for  the  experimental  Drosophila  popu- 
lations, or  by  a  superimposed  combination  of  two  or  more  of 
the?e  curves.  I  can  only  present  thi-ee  typical  examples,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  England  and  Wales. 


"The  United  States,  in  respect  to  its  pre.sent  cultural  epoch  or 
cycle,  is  a  relatively  new  country  in  which  the  population  only 
just  recently  (in  1914)  passed  its  point  of  most  rapid  growth  per 
unit  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  France  is  an  old  country,  and 
the  known  population  data  for  it  lie  toward  the  upper  end  of 
the  curve,  describing  its  population  growth  in  this  cultural 
epoch." 

Knowing  the  laAv  according  to  which  past  growth  of  population 
has  taken  place,  in  order  to  predict  we  have  merely  to  extend 
the  curve  to  future  time.  Doing  this  for  the  United  States,  for 
example.  Professor  Pearl  finds  that  the  saturation  point  probably 
will  be  represented  by  about  200,000,000  of  people  in  continental 
United  States.  Professor  East,  he  says,  has  lately  examined 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  our  future  agricultural 
potentialities  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  figure  is 
about  what  could  be  expected  from  that  angle.     He  continues: 

"From  a  social  standpoint  the  first  result  of  our  experimental 
and  statistical  study  is  that  all  human  populations  are  proceeding 
at  a  lawful  and  predictable  rate  toward  a  point  of  complete 
saturation,  where  witliin  any  defined  area  of  the  earth's  surface 
there  will  be  living  the  maximum  number  of  people  that  can  be 
supported. 

"Projecting  our  thought  for  a  moment  to  that  time,  at  most  a 
few  centuries  ahead,  we  perceive  that  the  important  question 
will  then  be:  What  kind  of  people  are  they  to  be  who  will  then 
inherit  the  earth?  Here  enters  the  htiman  and  social  phase  of 
the  problem.  Man,  in  theorj'  at  least,  now  has  it  completely 
in  his  power  to  determine  what  kind  of  people  will  make  up  the 
earth's  population  when  saturation  is  a  fact. 

"In  proceeding  to  the  analysis  of  this  phase  of  our  problem 
let  us  fii-st  examine  what  man  has,  in  the  past,  done  about  the 
problem  of  population. 

"The  first  method  of  meeting  the  problem  is  a  very  ancient 
one.  At  one  time  or  another  every  people  has  gone  out  looking 
for  a  new  territory  into  which  its  people,  crowded  at  home,  might 
expand.  Virtually  always  some  one  already-  is  living  in  the 
desired  territory  and  has  to  be  got 
rid  of.  It  is  by  this  direct  and  logi- 
cal procedure  that  the  peoples  now 
inhabiting  Europe 
and  America  have 
come  into  posses- 
sion of  their  lands. 

"  This  method  of 
sohing  the  prob- 
lem of  population 
leads  finally  to  no 
solution  whatever. 
Eventually  man- 
kind upon  the 
whole  earth  will 
find  himself  in  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  situation  as  the  flies  in  the  pint  bottle. 
"Turning  now  to  the  other  attempted  solutions,  we  must 
recognize  at  the  start  that  there  are  a  number  of  ways  of  limiting 
the  inherent  reproductive  capacities  of  mankind.  First  of  all  is 
the  so-called  'sterilization'  method.  By  one  or  another  form 
of  surgical  operation  it  is  easily  po.ssible  to  render  men  incapable 
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of  begetting  offspring  without  in  any  other  waj-  affecting  their 
sexual  life.  With  considerably  greater  surgical  difficulty  the 
same  thing  can  be  accomplished  for  women.  Therefore,  in 
theory,  the  program  is  simple.  Let  some  wise  person  or  persons 
decide  what  kind  of  people  ought  not  to  reproduce,  for  the  best 
good  of  the  body  social,  and  then  turn  the  surgeon  loose  upon 
them.  Two  difficulties  beset  the  practical  implementation  of 
this  so  simple  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  who  is  to  separate  the 
honorable  sheep  from  the  goats?  And  by  what  and  whose 
standard  is  he  to  work? 

■"Where  laws  to  this  end  have  been  passed  their  operation  has 
been  confined,  in  the  main,  to 
criminals,  the  feeble-minded 
and  insane.  The  ardent  eu- 
genist  argues  that  surely  no 
one  can  logically  object  to  the 
sterilization  of  these  classes. 
Which  is,  of  course,  true.  But 
the  legal  difficulties  are  great 
against  any  sterilization  pro- 
gram sufficiently  large  to  be 
socially  effective.  For  it  has 
been  sho\\Ti  that,  from  well- 
known  and  established  princi- 
ples of  heredity,  if  a  sterihza- 
tion  program  is  to  be  socially 
effective  within  any  reasonable 
period  of  time,  say  one  or  two 
centuries,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  sterilize  a  good  many  appar- 
ently normal  persons  whose 
germ  plasm  is  defective.  To 
get  legislative  power  to  do  this 
would  be  even  more  difficult 
than  if  one  contemplated  ster- 
ilizing only  the  patently  de- 
fective. But  without  such 
power  the  program  could  not 
possibly  show  socially  signifi- 
cant results.  The  difficulty  is 
that  not  all  feeble-minded  or 

insane  or  criminals,  or  what  you  please,  have  parents  falling 
in  the  same  defective  categories. 

"Precisely  the  same  arguments  apply  in  principle  regarding 
segregation  as  apply  to  sterilization.  Indeed,  sterilization  is  to 
be  regarded  socially  as  an  ambulant  form  of  segregation.  And 
the  ob\iously  insuperable  obstacle  to  segregation  as  a  means  of 
limiting  reproduction  on  any  large  scale  is  economic.  It  costs 
too  much.  It  has  been  estimated,  tho  the  \\-riter  can  not  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  statistical  computations,  that  already 
this  country  spends  $.")00.000.000  more  to  keep  unfit  persons 
alive  than  it  does  on  such  constructive  social  forces  as  schools 
and  churches. 

"This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  so-called  'birth  control' 
methods  of  limiting  reproduction.  Measures  of  this  sort  are  in 
wide-spread  u.se  by  the  more  intelligent  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion in  most  countries  standing  high  in  the  scale  of  ci\nlization. 

"It  is  impossible  to  .say  with  any  scientific  accuracy  just  what 
would  be  the  social  consequences  of  any  entirely  unrestricted 
birth-control  propaganda.  The  plan,  however,  obviously  faces 
certain  practical  difficidties.  It  inevitably  weakens  in  a  military 
sense  any  country  that  unreservedly  pi-actises  it,  because  it 
leads  to  a  higher  average  age  of  the  population.  Consequently, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  statesmanship,  any  country,  before 
adopting  birth  control  as  a  national  policy,  would  want  rather  a 
definite  assurance  that  wars  of  conquest  would  not  occur. 

"That  birth  control  will  become  more  and  more  wide-spread 
as  the  pressure  of  world  population  increases  .seems  to  be  certain, 
because  it  .so  obviously  is  in  accord  with  individual  self-interest. 
both  economic  and  .social.  It  seems  to  me  personally  that  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  increased  powers  of  control  over 
nature,  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  future 
development  of  science,  the  most  hopeful  outlook  for  a  working 
method  of  so  organizing  societj'  that  a  maximum  of  comfort  and 
happiness  will  be  associated  with  a  maximum  saturation  of  the 
earth  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  combination  of  the  idea  of  birth 
control,  directed  along  eugenic  lines,  with  those  ideas  of  coopera- 
tion which  in  themselves  are  eugenic,  so  brilliantly  expounded 
by  Dr.  William  Patten  in  his  recent  book,  'The  Grand  Strategy 
of  Evolution.' 

"But  at  the  best  the  outlook  does  not  arouse  any  furious 
optimism.  Our  children's  children  will  have  to  face  a  standard 
of  living  much  below  that  which  we  enjoy." 


THE  STLNG  OF  THE    "SEA-NETTLE"' 

THE  JELLY-FISH  bearing  this  name  is  said  to  have  been 
unusually  abundant  off  oiu-  north  Atlantic  coast  diuing 
the  season  just  past.  Dr.  Douglas  H.  Stewart  of  Xew 
York,  from  whose  article  on  the  subject  in  The  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  we  quote  freely  below,  tells  us  that  the 
great  difficulty  encountered  by  our  down-east  swimmers  in 
their  endeavor  to  s\dm  across  the  EngUsh  Channel  was  the  con- 
stant interference  and  sting- 
ing of  sea-nettles.  The  natural 
physical  difficulties  as  fur- 
nished by  water,  wind  and 
tide  would  have  been  more  or 
less  readily  overcome.  But 
repeated  stings  of  an  irritant 
paralyzing  sort  presented  an 
obstacle  to  succes!>ful  crossing 
tliat  was  simply  unsurmounta- 
blc.  The  effects  of  the  stings 
of  the  sea-nettle  are  classed 
in  the  "Ivy  Poisoning"  group. 
Dr.  Stewart  notes;  altho  in 
many  instances  the  plants  that 
])roduce  such  ' '  poisoning 
may  not  be  within  miles  of 
the  sufferer.  The  results  and 
appearances  differ  materially 
according  to  plant  or  marine 
origin,  but  there  are  sufficient 
common  manifestations  to  de- 
ceive the  hasty  and  inatten- 
tive observer.     He  continues: 


■I'ufortunately  for  accuracy,  a  child-victim  will  state  that  he 
has  hurt  his  knee  Cfor  instance)  when  he  has  neither  knowledge 
nor  e^^dence  of  blow,  contusion  or  fall:  tho  he  is  endeavoring  to 
say  in  his  own  way  that  som»thing  ha])poned,  so  that  his  knee 
does  not  feel  nor  work  as  it  should. 

'"It  Avould  appear  probable  that  the  location  of  the  sting 
mark  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  ^■ictim■s  body  when 
he  is  stung,  whether  he  is  standing,  sitting,  wading,  swim- 
ming or  diNing.  CJranti-d  a  good  contact  -with  the  tendrils 
of  a  healthy  sea-nettle  and  the  animal  may  be  relied  upon 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  stinging.  The  poison  is  akin  to, 
or  identical  with,  formic  acid,  tho  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances. The  sea-net tle"s  sting  produces  a  condition  that  is 
really  an  edema  [sAvelling]  the  edges  of  which  are  as  clearly 
draA\-n  as  tho  marked  out  by  a  pencil.  Or  those  edges  are  as 
Avell  defined,  to  the  obserA'er's  sen.se  of  touch,  as  are  the  margins 
of  apiece  of  slate. 

"The  marks  that  the  stings  leave  upon  the  skin  of  the  victim 
are  often  found  upon  the  outside  of  the  lower  extremity  where 
they  run  or  trend  more  or  less  Aertically  from  the  middle  of  the 
leg  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  This  is  theoretically  accounted 
for  by  the  animal's  body  coming  in  contact  "with  the  upright 
body  of  its  ■victim  and.  since  the  stinging  tendrils  hang  more 
or  li'ss  directly  downward  in  the  water,  they  come  into  good 
contact  AWth  the  outside  of  the  victim's  leg.  On  the  contrary, 
should  the  animal's  body  be  ])ushed  aside  by  the  hand  as  in  the 
motion  of  sAvimming,  or  should  that  body  come  into  contact 
Avith  more  or  less  protuberant  or  projectuig  abdomen  or  hips 
then  the  tendrils  Avill  sAving  free  Avithout  contact,  and  no  sting 
ensues.  When  stings  are  scored  upon  the  arms  or  face  the  actual 
contact  areas  are  often  small;  hence  the  amount  of  damage  is 
limited  or  tri\-ial.  When,  Iioavca  «'r,  the  contact-area  runs  from 
ankle  to  hip,  then  the  jrritatiAe  result  that  is  proA'oked  is  very 
cAident  to  all  concerned. 

"The  writer's  ob-serAations  lead  him  to  think  that  the  long, 
broad  mark  often  found  upon  the  leg  is  the  result  of  contact 
with  tAvo  or  three  tendrils;  Avhile  an  ann.  for  instance,  might 
come  into  contact  Avith  but  a  portion  of  a  single  tendril.  There- 
fore the  mark  found  u]>on  such  an  arm  may  resemble  a  Avelt  or 
Avheal  of  small  circumscribed  extent ;  Avhile  a  similar  mark  upon 
the  leg  is  a  more  or  less  perfect  rectangle,  one  or  two  inches  in 
Avidth  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length.     After  two  days 
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the  skin  becomes  dark  brown  in  color  and  the  corneous  layer  is 
destroyed  quite  as  tho  there  had  been  a  second-degree  burn, 
or  a  seald  with  a  blister. 

"Children  appear  to  suffer  tho  most  from  after-effects,  pos- 
sibly because  of  tender  skins  and  because  the  poisonous  dost;  is 
large  in  proportion  to  body-Aveight.  Jf  lameness  bo  manifested 
it  will  not  amount  to  more  than  the  difficulty  in  walking  that 
follows  ordinary  contusion.  The  smority  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  victim  and  of  the  sea-nettle.  A  well-tanned, 
thick,  weather-beaten  slyn  furnishes  a  high  resistance." 

The  most  commonly  employed,  and  perhaps  the  least  valuable, 
applications  to  a  formic  acid  sting.  Dr.  Stewart  tells  us,  are  the 
tincture  of  iodine  and  ordinary  alum  acetate  solution.  The  most 
popular,  most  efficient  and  porliaps  the  most  dangerous  in  its 
possibiUties  is  a  plastering  of  clay  mud.  Nothing  better  fills  all 
the  therapeutic  indications  than  a  compress  kept  constantly 
moistened  with  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
He  goes  on: 

"All  sorts  of  legends  of  the  ' Once-upon-a-time '  variety  are 
current  along  the  beaches  and  refer  to  some  vigorous  swimmer 
being  incapacitated  and  drowned,  sinking  to  the  bottom  at  once 
as  the  result  of  being  paralyzed  by  the  sting  of  a  powerful  sea- 
nettle.  Whether  there  is  the  slightest  truth  in  any  such  rumor 
is  an  open  question.  The 
Avriter's  own  experience 
would  tend  to  show  that 
in  a  tide  run  or  among 
waves  the  position  of  a 
swimmer's  body  is  such 
that  the  hanging  stinging 
tendrils  of  the  animal 
hang  below  the  swimmer 
and  are  not  so  very  apt 
to  come  in  contact,  what- 
ever the  two  bodies  may 
do,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  movement  of 
the  water  itself  would 
carry  the  SAvimmer  and 
the  animal  apart  in  a 
very    short    interval    of 

time.  On  the  other  hand,  where  or  when  tho  water  was  sluggish 
with  slow  current  (or  none)  as  in  pools,  eddys,  salt-marshes, 
etc.,  the  chances  for  prolonged  contact  and  marked  sting-results 
are  greater.  It  may  be  that  just  because  children  play  in  such 
quiet  waters  they  seem  to  be  the  most  usual  victims. 

"It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  poison  of  the  sea-nettle 
is  a  paralyzer  in  one  sphere  of  its  action.  That  the  sea-nettle  can 
sting  is  easily  proved,  tho  only  question  unanswered  is  the  extent 
of  the  damage  of  Avhich  the  animal  is  capable. 

"Practically,  a  screen  of  so-called  chicken  wire,  even  tho 
it  be  attached  to  floats  by  its  upper  margin  and  have  a  couple  of 
feet  or  so  submerged,  Avill  form  a  barrier  against  the  entrance  of 
jelly-fish  to  any  giA^en  enclosure  of  water  that  may  be  used  for 
the  amusement  of  children." 


the  colors  of  tiiiu  (ilins.  'It  is  possil)le  to  duplicate  the  color 
effects  of  the  peacock  and  the  humming-bird,'  claimed  Dr. 
Bancroft,  'by  putting  a  A'ory  thin  coat  of  xarnish  over  the  dark 
feathers  but  aa^o  can  not  regulate  tho  thickness  Avith  such  accuracy 
as  to  produce  the  patterns  of  the  peacock.  When  one  considers 
that  variations  in  thickness  of  a  hundred-thousandth  of  an  inch 
may  change  the  (H)lor  completely,  it  seems  marvelous  that  all 
the  tail-feathers  of  all  the  peacocks  can  be  so  near  alike.  The 
neck  feathers  of  the  Avhite  pigeon  sIioav  practically  no  iridescence 
because  the  dark  background  is  lacking.  If  they  are  dyed 
brown,  the  iridescence  appears  in  full  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho  Avhite  peacock  is  not  an  albino  in  the  sense  of  merely  having 
no  dark  pigment.  The  whole  structure  of  the  feathers  has 
changed.  The  barbules  are  not  flat  plates  and  consequently  no 
lirilliant  colors  can  be  dcA^eloped  by  dyeing  the  feather  broAvn  or 
painting  the  back  Avith  India  ink.'  " 


Comtesy  of  the  Uuiejiii  K>i  Kistu-fifs.  Wasliineton. 


THE  SPINY  DOG-FISH. 


VENOMOUS  FISH 

POISONOUS  FISH  have  not  been  studied  as  closely  as  haA'e 
venomous  reptiles,  but  they  exist,  nevertheless.  The 
poison  is  not  communicated  by  biting,  but  by  puncture 
with  spines  on  the  tail  or  back.  Aluch  additional  information 
has  recently  been  obtained  l>y  Dr.  H.  Aluir  Evans  of  LoAvestoft, 

England,  who  brought 
the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations of  the  def ensiA^e 
spines  of  fishes,  hA-ing 
and  fossil,  before  the 
Royal  Society  at  its 
meeting  on  June  loth. 
Says  the  Avriter  of  a  re- 
Aaew  of  Dr.  Evans's 
paper  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (Lon- 
don): 


A  stiidj-  of  the  (loisal  fin  spine  of  the  spiny  dog-fish  reveals  a  groove  containing  a 
glandular  structure  which  discharges  secretion  through  a  longitudinal  pit." 


THE  PEACOCK'S  BROWN  TAIL— It  certainly  does  not  look 
broAvn,  but  that  is  the  only  real  color  in  it,  according  to  Dr. 
Wilder  D.  Bancroft  of  Cornell,  as  reported  in  Science  Service's 
Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington).  The  brilliant  colors  are 
due  entirely  to  the  interference  of  light.     We  read: 

"An  expert  can  distinguish  the  iridescent  tail-feathers  of 
the  peacock  in  the  dark  simply  by  the  feel,  Dr.  Bancroft 
told  the  American  Chemical  Society.  The  feather  fringes  are 
only  flattened  plates  colored  brown.  The  colors,  he  said,  are 
not  due  to  pigments  but  to  the  flatness  of  the  feather  parts 
Avhich  produces  an  interference  of  light  from  the  tAA'o  sides.  The 
same  colors  are  seen  in  a  film  of  auto  oil  spilled  on  the  street. 
As  the  colors  produced  on  the  practicalh'  colorless  oil  depend 
on  the  thickness  of  the  film,  Avhich  aA'erages  about  one  fifty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  so  the  patterns  on  a  peacock's  tail  and 
the  apparently  self-luminous  reds  in  the  throat-feathers  of  the 
humming-bird  are  due  to  variations  in  thickness.  When  you 
look  through  a  peacock's  feather  you  see  only  a  broAvn  due  to 
the  so-called  melanin  pigment  Avhich  is  equivalent  to  the  asphalt 
paA-ement  on  Avhich  oil  is  spilled.  In  all  the  iridescent  feathers 
the  barbules  are  flattened  plates  of  broA\n  Avhich  therefore  give 


"The  existence  of  a 
poison  gland  in  connec- 
tion Avith  the  sei-rated 
spine  on  the  tail  of  the  sting  ray  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute since  the  days  of  Aristotle.  It  has  usually  been  held  that 
the  toxic  effects  of  a  wound  by  this  spine  were  due  to  the  poison- 
ous property  of  the  mucus,  and  that  there  Avas  no  special  poison 
gland.  Sections  of  the  spine  showing  the  structure  of  the  two 
grooves  on  either  side  of  the  ridge  facing  the  whip-Uke  tail  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  But  complete  sections  show  that  the  grooA-es 
are  occupied  in  their  deepest  portion  by  tissue  pro  Aided  A\ath 
blood-A'essels  and  lymph  channels,  and  that  adjacent  tissue  con- 
tains columns  of  cells  in  an  active  state,  the  secretion  of  which  is 
discharged  toAvard  the  margin.  A  study  of  the  dorsal  fin  spine 
of  the  spiny  dog-fish  reveals  a  groove  containing  a  glandular 
structure  Avhich  discharges  secretion  through  a  longitudinal  pit. 
Further  investigation  discloses  the  presence  of  a  more  complex 
gland  on  the  dorsal  fin  spines  of  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  Cestra- 
cion.  The  examination  of  the  fossil  fin  spines  of  this  family  of 
fishes  reAeals  the  existence  of  a  rough  surface  Avith  either  median 
or  lateral  teeth,  AA-hich  may  haA^e  been  occupied  by  glandular 
structures.  The  surface  of  the  spine  is  otherAvise  covered  with 
enamel  Avhich  shows  bosses  or  ridges  running  in  a  longitudinal 
direction.  The  poisonous  effect  of  the  Malay  sting  rays  and 
the  uses  that  the  A^enom  is  put  to  by  the  natiA'es  Avere  de- 
scribed. Clinical  observations  on  Avounds  by  the  spines  of  dog- 
fish have  been  confirmed  by  inoculation  experiments.  Fish  in- 
oculated in  the  lateral  line  showed  a  great  increase  in  the  respira- 
tor j'  rate,  and  passed  into  a  somnolent  condition.  Thej'  showed 
a  tendency  to  lie  flat  on  the  side  of  the  puncture;  if  the  fish  re- 
eoA'ered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  venom,  it  developed 
an  area  of  pink  SAA'elhng.  The  A'onom  of  the  weeA'er  is  more 
deadly;  it  produces  intense  and  agonizing  pain,  and  there  is 
hemorrhage  in  experimental  inoculation  both  at  the  side  of  the 
puncture  and  in  the  peritoneum.  Injection  of  the  A-enom  is 
folloAved  in  fish  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  the  side  of  inocu- 
lation, and  in  small  laboratory  animals  by  paralysis  of  the  hind- 
quarters. If  the  dose  is  insufficient  to  kiU  the  animal  by  its 
effect  on  the  respiration,  an  abscess  forms  at  the  site  of  puncture, 
and  post  mortem  there  is  foiind  a  pure  necrosis  of  the  musculai' 
tissue.  WeeA'er  A-enom  breaks  down  the  resistance  and  allows, 
a  rapid  bacterial  infection  to  take  place." 
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TWI\  TREES  AND  NATURAL  GRAFTS 

A  XI:MALS0I{  HI':MANS  that  are  joined  together  must  he 
/\  hrotliers  or  sisters.  Not  so  trees.  I'hese  need  not  l>e 
X  ^-  oven  of  tlie  same  species.  If  two  seeds  sprout  closf 
together,  the  resulting  plants  may  coalesce  by  a  kind  of  natural 
grafting  and  in  time  become  united  so  closely  that  they  are  one 
to  all  intents.  So  we  are  told  by  E.  F.  Andrews,  writing  in 
American  Forcslnj  (Washington).  Altogether.  ^Jr.  Andrews 
tells  us.  he  has  observ  ed  unions  more  or  less  complete  between  the 
following  -■jpecio:     Willow  oak  a.id  loblolly  pine,  white  oak  and 


stems  was  distinctly  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  bark  and 
the  graining  of  the  dead  wood. 

"Twins  of  the  same  species  are  more  common  than  those  of 
alien  stocks,  since  seeds  of  the  same  kind  are  more  likely  to  be 
dei)osited  together,  but  they  attract  less  attention,  being  mistakea 
by  inexperienced  observers  for  upright  forks.  These  'identiciil 
twins.'  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  medical  profession,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  differ  from  those  just  described  in  being  of  the 
same  age  and  i)arentage.  and  the  two  forks  into  which  they  sooner 
or  later  dixerge  are  generally  of  the  same  size  and  vigor,  while  in 
the  'mixed  twins'  of  different  stocks,  they  vary  according  to  the 
relative  ages  and  gi'owth  rate  of  the  parent  species. 

■"Twin  and  composite  stems  of  various  kinds  are  also  often 
produced  by  the  union  of  root  sprouts  that  spring 
up  around  the  stumps  of  dead  trees,  or  if  the 
stump  is  too  large  for  tlie  growing  sprouts  to  be 
brought  into  contact,  a  root  colony  may  result. 
A  And  sometimes,  when  the  main  axis  of  a  seedling 

j^  is  broken  at  an  early  stage  of  gi"Owth,  the  two  strong- 

^v^^^  est  brandies  remaining  are  apt   to  take  an  upright 

direction,  thus  simulating  a  twin  or  a  double  stem 
so  closely  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  .between 
them.  In  general,  the  true  twins  are  distinguished 
by  a  suture  which  follows  theii'  line  of  union  down 
to  or  near  to  the  gi'ound  or,  in  some  cases,  by  a  pro- 
trusion on  opposite  sides  of  the  common  trunk  as  if 
the  coalescing  stems  had  been  forced  by  their  in- 
cn>asiug  size  to  bulge  out  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
(>r  i)re<sure." 


Couitfsy  of  "Ameiican  Forestry,"  \V;i- 

UNIONS  OF  TREE-COL'SINs. 

Till"  lirsi  pirdirp  sliows  a  twin  wliito  oalc  .nnrt  short  leaf  pine,  near  Ivonie,  Ga.     Tlu- 

second  shows  a  root  graft  lietween  ohn  (lpft>  and  haw  (riglit).  near  Rome,  Ga.:   the 

tliird  a  root  and  slcni  graft  of  a  syc;unore  and  hactiberrj',  Dayton,  Tenn. 


AIR-TANK  EXPLOSIONS— Air-tanks  explode  in- 
frequently, according  to  a  statement  by  ^Ir.  S.  I>. 
King,  of  the  Sullivan  ^lachinery  Company,  Chicago. 
Compared  with  the  total  number  of  comprest  air 
installations,  accidents  from  this  cause  comprise 
only  a  very  small  percentage.  Instruction  books 
issued  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  contained 
adequate  cautions  on  the  care  and  condition  of  com- 
pressor installations  which  might  cause  explosions. 
These  explosions,  we  are  told,  may  be  traced  to 
three  general  causes,  as  follows: 


tulip  tree,  while  oak  and  shortleaf  pine,  red  oak  and  hickory,  red 
oak  and  maple.  ri\er  birch  aiul  hackberry.  l)eech  and  white  pine, 
swut  gum  and  loblolly  pine,  sycamore  and  hackberry,  hackberr\- 
and  black  locust,  elm  and  haw.  sweet  gum  and  tiiii])  tree,  and  the 
liil)lolly  and  shortleaf  ])ine.      He  continue-;: 

"Twins  of  this  kind  can  be  produced  only  when  llie  germinat- 
ing seeds  are  in  such  close  proximity  that  the  stems  of  the  seed- 
lings, as  they  increase  in  size,  are  forced  by  mutual  pressure  to 
grow  together  on  their  contiguous  sides.  Unions  less  perfect 
sometimes  occur  as  root  grafts,  when  seeds  dropt  l)y  birds 
or  by  the  wind  lodge  in  crevices  of  the  root  of  a  growing  tree  and 
germinate  there.  Haws  and  pines,  the  seeds  of  which  fnrnisli 
so  large  a  part  of  the  food  of  birds  in  winter,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  as  root  grafts.  And  when  we  consider  the  vast 
number  of  seeds  .scattered  over  the  ground  by  trees  of  all  kiiuls. 
and  tumbled  about  by  wind  and  water,  buried  by  rodents,  or 
(Iroj)t  by  birds  and  other  animals,  tlie  chance  that  those  of 
<lifferent  species  may  happen  to  Ix'  brought  together  is  not  so 
remote  as  might  be  supposed. 

"The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  that  I  have  met 
with  was  that  of  a  white  oak  and  a  tulip  tree  at  the  foot  of  J^ook- 
oiit  Mountain,  in  Walker  county,  (ieorgia.  It  stood  beside  a 
public  road  that  passed  through  Ashland  Farm,  the  beautiful 
country  home  of  Mr.  Z.  C.  Patten,  of  Chattanooga,  and  was 
widely  known  throughout  the  neighborhood  as  the  Twin  Tree. 
The  siems  were  com|)letely  amalganuxted  to  the  height  of  0  feet 
and  liieir  girth  measured  17  feet,  breast  high.  The  portion  of  the 
circumference  occupied  by  the  oak  was  II  feet  and  the  tulij) 
tn-e  filled  out  the  n-maining  (i  feet.  Unfortunately  1  was  iu)t 
I»repared  for  taking  a  plu>tograph  when  this  interesting  specimen 
first  came  under  my  notice,  and  on  my  next  visit,  ten  years  laler. 
found  that  it  had  i>een  blow  ii  dow  n  by  a  storm  some  years  before, 
and  the  trunk  cut  to  pieces  and  carted  away.  Only  the  stuini) 
remaine«l,  reduced  now  to  the  hollow  ring  of  wood  and  bark 
-hown  in  the  i)hotograph.  It  was  easily  recognized  by  the  shap«' 
..!!'l  >ize  of  the  stnm|).  and  the  line  of  union  between  the  two 


■  Defective  tanks,  sometimes  old  drums  or  iron  tanks  that  are 
employed  without  being  properly  tested.  All  cur  receivers  ar«> 
tested  with  hydraulic  pressure,  cold-water  tests  to  150  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  and  are  sold  for  i)ressnres  not  exceeding  120 
pounds. 

"Faulty  lubrication  with  oils  of  low  flash  ])oint.  oils  containing 
vegetable  components,  and  oils  that  carbonize  readily.  These 
are  unsuiled  for  lubricating  the  air  cylinders  of  air-compressors. 
They  form  deposits  on  the  walls  of  the  piping,  of  the  air-receiver, 
and  sometimes  on  the  valves  and  cylinder  heads  of  the  com- 
pressors themselves. 

"Careless  operation.  An  air-compressor  is  an  engine  which 
requires  careful  attentii>n,  and  must  be  kept  clean.  The  larger 
machiiu'S  are  ordinarily  operat(>d  by  skilled  engineers  who  know 
enough  to  do  this.  In  some  small  plants,  garages,  etc.,  the 
tendency  is  to  regard  the  air-compresscr  as  something  which  is 
allowed  to  run  along  without  care  or  cleaning  until  something 
happens  to  it.  If  the  valves  are  not  taken  out  at  intervals  and 
cleaned,  and  reground  on  their  seats  Avhen  necessary,  sticking 
valves  and  leaking  valves  are  the  residt.  and  conditions  likel.v 
to  cause  an  explosion  follow  inexntably.  In  other  words,  high 
temperature  in  the  air  c.vlinder  and  in  the  piping  between  the 
compressor  and  the  receiver.  Coupled  with  deposits  of  dust  and 
carbonized  oil.  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  something  should 
hai)])en." 

A  fusible  safety  plug  is  required  on  all  air  receivers  in  the 
Slate  of  Mas.^achusetts  and  some  other  States  as  standard 
e(iuii)nu'nt  on  certain  types  of  compressors,  notably  in  coal- 
mine service.  Wlien  the  temperature  within  the  chamber 
reaches  a  certain  point,  a  fusible  metal  .slug  or  c;^p  is  melted  out 
and  the  i)lug  acts  as  a  whistle  to  give  warning  of  improper 
conditions.  Protected  by  this  tlevice,  no  user  of  comprest 
air  need  fear  an  unannounced  explosion,  but  the  best  ])rotee- 
tion  against  such  danger  is  proper  care  and  operation  of 
tlu-  machinery. 
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DISCOVERIES  AMONG  THE 
SOUTHERN  STARS 

STUDYING  PFTOTOCJIJAPHK^  PLATP]S  made  in  Peru 
at  the  Aivquipa  station  of  the  Harvard  College  01iser\a- 
tor.N .  HarA'ard  astrononu>rs  ha^o  discovered  during  the 
Summer  more  than  2,00()  neliuloe,  several  new  variable  stars,  and 
otie  noxa  or  new  star,  and  lia\ c  noAv  measured  for  the  first  time 
the  distance  and  size  of  the  Large  Magellanic  Cloud,  a  cloudlike 
group  of  stars  and  nebulae  Adsible  from  the  southern  hemisphere 
and  resembling  in  appearance  the  JMilky  Way,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Cam1)ridge,  Mass.,  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"This  Alagellanic  Cloud,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  sort  of 
small  universe  in  itself,  separate  from  the  Milky  Way  system  of 
stars  of  which  our  own  solar  system  is  a  comparativelj'  infini- 
tesimal part,  proves  to  be  of  staggering  dimensions.  Its  dis- 
tance fi'om  the  earth,  wliile  not  the  greatest  distance  ever  mea- 
sured by  astronomers,  is  so  immense  as  to  be  almost  beyond 
human  powers  of  comi:)rehensioii,  being  110.000  light 
years.  A  light  year  is  six  trillion  miles,  the  dis- 
tance traAeled  in  a  years  time  by  light,  which  covers 
186,000  miles  in  a  single  .second. 

"The  linear  diameter  of  the  cloud  has  been  found 
to  be  about  15,000  ligiit  years.  This  is  determined 
by  finding  the  distance,  which  observers  work  out 
by  complicated  methods  in\olving  spectroscopic 
studies,  and  then  measuring  the  apparent  size  of  the 
cloud  as  it  appears  on  photographic  plates  made  at 
Arequipa. 

'"Photometric  measures  of  the  stars  in  the  large 
Magellanic  cloud  make  it  possible,  now  that  their 
distance  is  known,  to  find  their  actual  candle-power. 
This  work  is  still  in  progress  at  Harvard,  but  pre- 
liminary results  would  seem  to  show  that  this  cloud 
contains  many  stars  which  are  actually  far  brighter 
than  any  we  have  yet  discovered  in  our  stellar 
system,  altho  of  course  they  appear  very  faint 
on  account  of  their  immense  distance.  Hundreds 
of  these  stars  are  found  to  exceed  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  by  10,000  times. 

"Photometric  investigations  are  being  continued 
at  Cambridge  in  order  to  get  a  more  precise  mea- 
sure of  the  distance  of  the  cloud  by  other  methods 
than  the  spectroscopic  method  pro\asionally  used, 
and  to  set  up  standards  of  brightness  in  the  cloud 
so  as  to  make  possible  the  study  of  varioiis  types  of  stars  and 
nebulfp  existing  there." 

The  methods  followed  in  finding  the  2,000  new  nebulie  are 
chai'acteristic  of  modern  astronomy,  the  writer  tells  us.  They 
were  found  by  the  study  and  comparison  of  photographic  plates 
made  at  Arequipa  during  the  last  twenty  j'ears.  The  total 
number  of  known  nebulae  is  about  twenty  thousand,  and  more 
than  one-fourth  of  these  ha^e  been  found  at  various  times 
on  plates  made  with  a  single  telescope,  the  Bruce  photo- 
graphic refractor,  one  of  the  most  powerful  photogi'aphic 
instruments  in  the  world  and  one  of  four  instruments  in 
constant  use  at  the  Harvard  station  at  Arequipa.  To 
quote  further: 

.  "The  2.000  newly  discovered  nebulae  are  mostly  too  far  south 
for  observation  at  the  obserxatories  of  North  America,  but  many 
of  them  are  relatively  conspicuous  and  important. 

"Of  the  new  variable  stars  discovered  during  the  summer  on 
plates  made  at  Arequipa  some  were  found  by  the  observers  in 
South  America  and  some  bj^  the  workers  at  Harvard  on  old 
plates.  One  of  the  variables,  discovered  by  Professor  S.  I. 
Bailey,  is  extremely  faint,  like  the  variables  in  the  globular 
clusters,  but  nearly  a  degree  away  from  the  nearest  cluster, 
which  suggests  that  these  variable  stars  are  escaping  from  the 
clusters. 

"The  Arequipa  station  is  situated  in  Peru  at  an  altitude  of 
8,000  feet.  The  work  there  is  in  charge  of  Professor  S.  I.  Bailey, 
who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  station 
over  thirty  years  ago,  and  served  as  acting  director  of  the  obser- 
vatory in  Cambridge  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  in  1919  and  the  appointment  last  year 
of  1  fofessor  Harlow  Shapley  as  his  successor. 


"Professor  Builey  has  recently  taken  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs at  Arequi[)a  for  the  study  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
the  variations  in  their  light.  He  has  made  several  exposures 
extending  over  two  nights  with  the  Bruce  telescope.  Single 
I)hot()graphs  taken  with  this  powerful  instrument  frequently 
show  more  than  500,000  stars.  In  the  clouds  of  stars  in  the  con- 
stellation Sagittarius,  recent  Harvard  plates  show  the  indi\  idual 
stars  to  be  so  extraordinarily  numerous  that  the  moon  could 
hide  10,000  of  them  at  a  time." 


AN  ELECTRIC  FLY-KILLER 

ELEC^TRICITY  MAY  NOW  BE  T\SKD  to  .swat  the  fly, 
we  learn  from  The  Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  In- 
dustry (San  P'ranciseo).  This  pap(>r  remarks  that  devices 
for  the  stei-ilization,  heating  and  cooling  of  food  products  and 
other  articles,  for  the  supplying  of  fresh.  ])ure  air,  and  num- 
berless other  sanitary  aids  have  been  made  i)ossiblo  because  of 


THE   ELECTRIC   FLY-KILLER   AND   IT.S   VICTIMS. 


electricity — and  now  comes  the  electric  fly  and  rodent  destroyer. 
It  continues: 

"Considerable  inconvenience  has  alwaj's  attached  itself  to 
the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  trap  commonly  used  in  construction 
camps  and  by  other  estabUshments  such  as  dairies,  farms, 
hotels  and  the  like.  These  baited  traps  were  cumbersome  and 
were  often  as  obnoxious  as  the  flies  which  they  were  supposed 
to  ehminate.  Even  when  the  flies  were  entrapped  within  the 
cage,  there  remained  the  problem  of  di.sposal,  or  kiUing  the  fhes 
by  such  methods  as  burning  paper  around  the  trap  or  immersing 
the  bulky  object  in  water.  With  the  electric  fly-killer  these  ob- 
jections are  removed,  as  the  flies  are  killed  by  the  electric  current 
and  drop  to  the  ground  where  they  remain  and  may  be  swept  up 
and  buried. 

"The  dcAice  itself  consists  of  a  panel  frame  connected  Avith  a 
transformer  which  is  attached  to  any  lighting  circuit.  The 
frame  is  crossed  by  parallel  rows  of  wire  which  carrj^  a  current  of 
500  A^olts.  This  frame  is  placed  where  the  flies  are  known  to  con- 
gregate and  as  they  are  attracted  to  the  parallel  "wires  they 
are  killed  by  the  hea\'y  voltage.  Rats  are  killed  in  the  same 
manner. 

"The  current  is  on  at  all  times,  but  according  to  the  manu- 
facturer, electricity  is  consumed  only  when  a  fly  comes  in  actual 
contact  with  the  vnres,  and  then  only  a  small  amount  of  current 
is  used.  In  his  words,  'One  fly  will  not  move  a  meter.'  The  fly 
killer  is  entirely  automatic  and  requires  no  attention  at  all. 

"The  same  transformer  and  installation  is  used  for  kilhng 
rats,  a  change  of  frame  and  location  being  the  only  requirement. 
The  cost  is  a  little  more,  however,  as  the  body  of  the  rat  is  not 
consumed  by  the  current  and  electricity  is  used  until  the  body 
of  the  animal  is  remoA'ed  from  the  frame.  The  electric  kiUer 
has  been  tried  and  has  been  very  successful  in  dairies,  hotels  and 
on  farms." 


DR.  DE  FORESTS  AUDION  ORCHESTRA 


4TJ{OriOlS  SQIKALS  and  whistles  and  squawks, 
r-\  quite  independent  of  any  message  from  the  broad- 
^  -^  casting  stations,  as  eAery  one  who  has  worked  much 
witli  triode  radio  sets  knows,  are  occasionally  given  out  by 
tlie  little  tube.  But  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  every  one 
w])o  has  unwillingly  listened  to  these  extraneous  noises  that  the 
tube  which  generates  them  might,  under  slightly  altered  condi- 
tions, be  induced  to  give  out  musical  sounds  instead. 

That  possibility  was  not  overlooked,  however,  by  Dr.  Lee 
de  Forest,  the  inventor  of  the  triode;  and  in  Popular  Radio 
CSew  York),  he  tells  of  his  experiments  in  operating  the  triode, 
or  rather  a  set  of  triodes,  as  a  musical  instrument.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  de  Forest  still  uses  the  word  "audion" 
in  place  of  the  now  more  familiar  "triode,"'  which  is  natural 
enough  considering  that  this  was  his  original  name  for  the 
instrument.  To  the  layman  it  seems  as  if  an  inventor  should 
be  allowed  to  name  the  child  of  his  brain,  the  rest  of  the  Avorld 
acquiescing;  but  the  present  instance  is  only  one  of  many  in 
which  the  scientific  world  has  elected  to  rechristen  a  useful 
invention  on  adopting  it. 

In  any  event,  what  Dr.  de  Forest  has  to  say  about  his  audion 
orchestra  should  be  of  interest  not  merely  to  aU  radio  amateurs 
hut  to  every  one  who  is  musically  inclined.  The  inventor  as- 
sures us  at  the  outset  that  the  instrument  which  is  famous  as  a 
detector,  an  amplifier,  and  a  high-frequency  generator,  and  "in 
a  score  or  two  of  other  electrical  capacities"  has  undeveloped 
musical  capabilities  an  earnest  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  audion  can  produce  "musical  harmonies  far  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  any  musical  instrument  yet  deAised." 
And  he  thus  elaborates  the  theme: 

"Music  from  the  audion!  That  is  the  iheme  which  I  suggest 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  undcA'cloped  possibilities  of 
the  vacuum  tube. 

"It  is  quite  possilile,  I  believe,  that  the  musical  audion, 
when  fully  developed  and  perfected,  will  revolutionize  altogether 
tlie  production  of  music.  It  Avill  supersede  our  organs  and 
l)iaiu)s.   even   ixrhaps   our  sympliony  orcliost-as.   j:;st   as   t'lese 


ha-\-e  superseded  the  musical  instruments  of  ancient  times,  the 
l\Te,  the  tambor,  and  the  Pipes  of  Pan. 

"It  was  wliile  developing  the  audion  as  a  "ft"ireless  telephone 
detector,  and  as  an  amplifier  to  be  used  on  long-distance  tele- 
phone lines,  that  I  made  the  discoverj-  of  audion  music.  I 
found  that  when  the  circuits  of  an  audion  tube  were  adjusted 
in  a  certain  Avay,  so  that  electrical  oscillations  were  produced,  I 
could  hear  a  clear  musical  note  in  the  connected  telephone  re- 
ceiver.    The  quality  of  this  note  was  exceptionalh*  beautiful. 

"Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  pecuhar  plaintive  notes  pro- 
duced by  the  Hawaiian  guitar  when  the  player  slides  a  piece  of 
steel  along  a  string  pre\'ioush'  set  in  ^"ibration.  Much  the  same 
effect  can  be  obtained  Asith  the  musical  audion  by  varj-ing 
gradually  the  pitch  of  its  note.  Other  effects  include  the  shrill 
warble  of  birds,  staccato  drumbeats,  heav>'  organ  peals  and 
notes  closeh-  simidat- 
ing  those  of  the  famil- 
iar orchestral  instru- 
ments. And  even  in 
our  preliminarj'  experi- 
ments we  succeeded  in 
producing  new  tones, 
tones  far  more  ethe- 
real and  beautiful  than 
any  now  at  the  com- 
mand of  musicians." 

It  is  explained  that 
changes  of  pitch  are 
effected  by  modify- 
ing the  inductance  or 
the  capacity'  of  the 
radio  circuits;  and  that 
by  using  s^vitches  to 
take  the  place  of  a  key- 
board, a  series  of  au- 
dions  can  be  made  to 
have  the  flexibility  of 
an  oi'gan.  Bullis  three 
inches  in  diameter  were 
up(>d.  one  bulb  for  eacli 
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HOW   TIIK    "AUDIOX   ORO.VX"  MAY  BE  PLAYED. 


U.v  means  of  vacuum  tubes,  a  loudspeaker,  and  a  suitable  audio  freciuenc.v  oscillating  ciiciiit  connected  to  a  keyboard — similar  to  a  piano 
or  organ — music  of  exceptional  tone  flexibility  and  swwMness  may  be  produced.  The  apparatus  may  be  controlled  by  "sUjps"  so  that  the  various 
nni-sical  instruments  may  not   only  be   imitated,   but  other  tone    (iiialities  may  be  produced  that  are  unknown  to    the  musical  world  today. 
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octave  of  tlic  musical  scale.  Loud-speakers  amplify  the  sound 
indefinitely.  The  entire  audion  orchostr<a  could  l)e  contained 
in  the  cabinet  of  an  ordinary  ])honograph.  And  the  audion 
orchestra  not  only  has  iiidefinit(^  raiif>('  hut  absolute^ 
of  pitch,  and  makes  possible.  Dr.  de  Fore.st  assures 
us,  complete  control  of  the  all-important  over- 
tones   that   give  touch  quality     We  quote: 

"The  musical  audion  inay  be  adjusted  so  that  its 
primary  tone  is  absolutely  pure,  a  perfect  sin«>- 
^\•av(^  Or  this  prinuiry  tone  may  be  altered  nu'rel\ 
by  distorting  the  electric  circuits,  so  as  to  cause 
any  desired  change  in  the  quality  of  the  sound.  Tt 
may  be  made  to  countt'rfiit  the  piano,  the  violin, 
the  'cello  or  the  horn,  or  may  be  distorted  into  any 
sort  of  sound — musical  or  grotesque. 

"Of  course,  Ave  must  not  e.xpect  tluit  the  (li>\eIoi)- 
ment  of  the  audion  oj-gan  Avill  be  entirely  free  from 
practical  difficulties.  At  least  tAvo  of  these  diffi- 
culties can  be  foreseen  alread\-.  One  is  that  of 
arranging  a  tube  circuit  which  A\i!l  be  i)erfectl\' 
stable,  so  that  the  tone  of  the  tube  Avill  not  vary, 
even  ever  so  slightly,  after  it  has  been  once  adjusted. 

"The  second  difficulty  is  the  devising  of  a  pre- 
cise, rapid  and  dependable  system  of  control,  an 
equi\aleut  of  the  keys  and  A'alve  mechanisms  of  the 
ordinary  organ.  AFere  swatches  and  condenser 
kno])s  are  neither  precise  enough  nor  quick  enough. 

"At  the  moment  these  practical  obstacles  look 
pretty  serious.  But  obstacles  haAe  a  Avay  of  dis- 
appearing as  we  approach  them  more  closely, 
especially  Avhere  the  audion  tube  is  concerned. 
Probably  obstacles  to  the  dcAelopnient  of  the 
audion  organ  aaIU  be  no  exception. 

"In  all  my  AvorkAvith  the  audion — and  I  can  im- 
agine  no    dcA-ice    in    the  Avide    range    of    practical 
])hysics  AA'hich  has  greater  fascination  than   this  little  bulb — I 
liaA'e  found  no  phase  of  its  possibilities  quite  so  intei'esting  as 
tliis  one  of  the  production  of  musical  tones." 


a  point  at  which  a  click  or  dull  thud  is  heard.  Helow  this  point 
the  phone,  spai'k,  and  l.C.W.  stations  are  best  coi)ied.  as  al)o\c 
this  point  the  set  is  oscillating,  which  is  the  condition  necessary 
for  the  reception  of  C'.W.  telegra])h  signals.  When  the  tuning 
of  the  secondary  circuit  is  changed  tiie  point  at  which  oscillation 
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HOW  TO  TUNE  A  THREE-CIRCUIT  TUxNER 

A  GOOD  IMAXY  BEGINNERS  who  Avere  persuaded  to 
junk  their  tAvo-circuit  tuners  and  get  three-circuit  ap- 
paratus find  difficulty  in  getting  as  good  results  Avith  the 
ncAv  apparatus  as  they  secured  with  the  old.  The  trouble, 
says  a  A\Titer  in  Q  S  T  (New  HaA'eu),  is  not  Avith  the  ai)paratus, 
but  A\ith  its  user;  and  he  offers  some  practical  hints  that  many 
readers  aaIU  find  of  serA  ice.     We  quote: 

'"AH  single-tuned-circuit  receiA^ers  haAe  the  inherent  charac- 
teristic of  tuning  rather  broadly  and  may  also  proA^e  a  nuisance 
to  the  community  because  of  the  strong  AAaAes  they  nia.A-  cause 
to  be  radiated.  In  congested  areas  Avhere  interference  is  bad  the 
three-circuit  tuner  is  Aery  much  to  be  recommended  but,  because 
of  its  more  difficult  adjustments,  it  takes  some  time  to  be  able  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  tuner,  especially  A\hen  it  is  left  to  the 
operator  Avithout  the  help  of  a  friend. 

"The  ordinary  three-circuit  regeneratiAe  receiAcr  has  four 
adjustments  that  require  attention:  the  series  condenser  in  the 
antenna  lead,  the  Aario-coupler  adjustments  (taps  and  coupling), 
the  grid  A^arionieter  or  secondary  condenser,  and  the  plate  A^ario- 
meter.  The  latter  controls  the  regeneration  A\hile  the  first  three 
control  the  waAe-length  and  selectiAitA'. 

"Either  a  A^ariable  condenser  shunted  across  the  secondar\' 
of  the  Aario-coupler  or  a  variometer  in  series  Avith  the  grid 
serA^es  to  tune  the  secondary  circuit,  AA'hile  the  antenna  series 
condenser  Avith  the  primary  coil  of  the  Aario-coupler  tunes  the 
aerial  circuit.  For  the  best  signal  strength  it  is  imperati\'e  that 
these  two  circuits  be  adjusted  to  exactly  the  same  waA-e-length. 
Eacu  when  so  adjusted  a  near-by  station  on  a  waA^e  differi;.-j 
considerably  from  the  AvaA^e  to  which  the  set  is  tuned  may  be 
jjicked  up  A'ery  strongly,  so  an  additional  adjustment  knoAvn  a; 
coupling  is  proA'ided  A\hich  regulates  the  transfer  of  energy  from 
one  coil  to  the  other.  Loosening  the  coupling  slightly  decreases 
the  energy  transferred  but  greatly  increases  the  sharpness  or 
selectiA'ity  so  that  interference  is  greatly  minimized.  This  is 
the  big  adAantageof  the  three-circuit  tuner  OA'er  the  simplified 
types.  With  the  set  operating  normally  and  with  loose  coupling 
it  A\ill  be  noticed  that  as  the  plate  a  ariometer  is  turned  there  is 


occurs  in  the  adjusluient   of  tlie   i)late  variometer   will  change 
correspondingly. 

"Now  Avith  the  coupling  fairly  tight  and  the  secondary  tuned 
to  approximately  the  desirc^d  wave  (avIhcIi  may  be  knoAvn  b\- 
preAious  experience  or  by  calibration  fi'om  a  buzzer-excited 
waA'e-meter),  the  plate  circuit  is  gradually  brought  into  resonance 
with  the  secondary  circuit  by  turning  the  plate  A'ariometer 
sloAvly.  Just  before  resonance  is  reached  the  tube  'flops  OA'er' 
into  oscillation.  With  the  set  oscillating  the  aei'ial  circuit  is 
t!ien  tuned  to  resonance.  When  the  series  condenser  knob  is 
turned  it  aaIU  be  found  that  the  set  stops  oscillating  at  a  certain 
point  but  as  the  knob  is  turned  farther  it  starts  again.  This  is 
because  the  aerial  Avlien  tuned  to  resonance  Avith  the  oscillating 
set  absorbs  energy  and,  the  detector  tube  being  a  Aveak  oscillator, 
energy  can  not  he  supplied  as  fast  as  the  aerial  circuit  absorbs  it, 
so  the  oscillations  are  stopt.  Set  the  condenser  at  about  the 
middle  of  tliis  space  Avhere  oscillations  do  not  occur  and  turn 
the  plate  A'ariometer  until  tlie  set  oscillates  again.  Continue 
with  the  series  condenser  as  liefore  and  it  Avill  be  found  that  only 
OA^er  a  very  small  part  of  the  scale  are  the  oscillations  stopt. 
This  should  be  narroAved  do\\-n  to  a  degree  or  so.  When  this 
adjustment  is  obtained  all  the  circuits  are  in  resonance  and  at 
the  best  possible  tuning  for  that  AvaA'e  in  tlie  rer'ei)tion  of  spark, 
I.C.W.,  and  phone." 

RADIO  PUT  IN  JAIL— I'.,,!;  r  a  ])icture  that  shows  a  radio  set 
in  operation  in  a  corridor  hedged  in  by  a  A\ire  netAVork  of  unmis- 
takable meaning.  Popular  Radio  (NeAV  York)  places  the  face- 
tious caption,  "Radio  Is  Put  in  Jail  at  Last!"  And  it  supplies 
this  entertaining  comment : 

"To  be  apprehended  by  means  of  radio  and  then  to  be  enter- 
tained by  it  in  jail  is  the  ironical  outlook  for  lawbreakers  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  inmate-;  there  may  stretch  themsehes 
out  on  their  prison  cots  and  listen  to  the  stirring  strains  of  the 
United  States  NaA^y  Band,  the  daily  police  reports  on  stolen 
automobiles,  and  perhaps  they  ma  a-  cacu  speculate  on  the  ease 
Avith  AA'hich  the  radio  AvaACs  penetrate  the  stone  walls  of  their 
prison,  A  loop  aerial  is  used  to  catch  the  AA'aAes  for  the  receiA'ing 
set.  After  using  ear-phones  to  tune  in,  the  operator  switches  the 
programs  on  to  a  loud-speaker  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  jail: 
by  this  means  the  inmates  in  the  distant  cells  hear  the  entertain- 
ment plainly.  Often,  howeAer,  Captain  W.  L.  Leak  allows  the 
tlu'ee  himdred  and  twenty  men  to  leaAe  their  cells  and  come 
down  to  the  auditorium," 


ROBIN  HOOD  RIDES  UPON  THE  SCREEN 


THE  ••  PASSIONATE  PRESS-AGEXT'  has  not  stinted 
superlatives  in  describing  Douglas  Fairbanks's  new 
photoplay,  '"Robin  Hood."  It  is  '"the  greatest  film 
show  on  earth,"  he  declares,  and,  altho  poking  fun  at  him  in  her 
criticism  "mitten  for  the  Xcav  York  Tribune,  Haniette  Underhill 
confesses  that  "Robin  Hood"  is  "magnificent"  and  that  "the 
Avork  on  it  seems  so  colossal  that  one  "w^onders  hoAv  a  star,  a 
director  or  a  screen  A^-riter  could  ever  have  had  the  courage  to 
tackle  it."     Indeed, 

"If  they  should  tell  us  that  it  cost  $5,000,000  and  took  two 
years  to  make,  we  could  easily  believe  it,  for  when  you  look  at 


•RICHARD   REIGXS  ONCE  MORE!' 

The  climax — "K'ng  Richard,"  supposed  dead,  returns  just  in  time  to  save  "Robin  Hood"  (at  the  riglit 
by  the    pillar)   from  death  at  the  hands  of  "Prince  John's"  crossbowmen .      "John,  "  on  the  throne,  is 

rrinKing  before  his  angry  brotlier. 


(he  finislied  production  in  all  its  glory  you  niar\el  llial  it  ever 
was  completed  at  all. 

"On  the  fourth  page  of  the  program  are  printed  'interesting 
facts  of  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  Robin  Hood.'  Instead  of  astound- 
ing us  when  we  read  that  more  than  20,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed and  that  'the  royal  banquet  room  is  larger  than  the  con- 
course in  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal'  and  that  '250  tons  of 
material  went  into  the  castle  walls'  and  that  'each  of  the  eight 
towers  would  hold  27(),000  gallons  of  water'  (or  anything)  if  it 
were  a  tank  instead  of  a  tower,  we  merely  say,  'Is  that  all? 
Why,  it  looks  much  bigger  than  that!'  For,  in  reality,  'Robin 
Hood'  is  the  biggest  American-made  picture  we  ever  have  seen." 


The  story,  .so  the  New  York  Times  explains, 
effectively"   into   two  parts: 


'diA"ides  itself 


"In  the  first  part  there  is  no  Robin  Hood,  but  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  instead,  a  favorite  of  King  Richard,  a  champion  of 
the  tournament,  and  second  in  command  on  the  King's  Crusade. 
He  is  a  sturdy,  prepossessing  Knight,  l)ut  not  the  bounding 
Fairbanks  you  know,  and  he  moves  amid  stupendous  castles, 
in  gi'eat  throngs,  robed  and  splendid  in  his  cloak  and  coat-of- 


mail.  But  it  is  the  magnificence  of  the  settings  that  is  most 
impressive  here.  Such  towering  walls,  high  battlements  and 
far-reaching  halls  and  courts  have  never  been  seen  before  in 
this  age:  and  they  have  been  so  comprehensively  photographed 
that  no  effect  of  size  vdth  grace  is  lost.  The  thing  is  a  tre- 
mendous spectacle. 

"And  then  the  story  changes.  Richard  goes  on  the  Crusade, 
Prince  .John  becomes  the  tjTant  of  England  and  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  returns  to  take  to  the  forest  as  Robin  Hood.  Then 
the  personal  story,  which  has  been  held  in  the  background,  tho 
never  lost  in  all  the  magnitude  and  pageantry  of  the  first  part, 
breaks  out  and  takes  complete  possession  of  the  picture.  Robin 
Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck  and  the  others  of  the  forest 
against  Prince  John  and  his  canned  constabulary — it's  a  battle, 

a  quick  succession  of  starts  and 

skirmishes  and  escapes,  with 
Robin  Hood  darting  and  sending 
darts  everywhere,  appearing  un- 
expectedly, disappearing  to  defeat 
expectation  and  always  the  terror 
of  the  rich  and  powerfid  and  the 
bright  benefactor  of  the  poor  and 
weak.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  pic- 
ture that  Douglas  Fairbanks  had 
Ills  fun.  And  how  those  in  the 
theater  last  night  enjoyed  liim! 

"In  the  end,  of  course,  Richard 
returns,  Robin  Hood  is  restored, 
and  he  and  Maid  Marian,  after 
separations  and  dangers,  are  re- 
united. The  story  ends  with 
Richard  pounding  on  a  thick  door 
and  calling  "Huntingdon,"  while 
Earl  Robin  and  the  Maid  are  on 
the  other  side  uninterested,  for  the 
moment,  in  him  and  the  festi\ities 
in  their  honor." 

With  an  enthusiasm  almost 
equaling  that  of  the  "passionate 
press-agent,"  Robert  E.  Sherwood 
\\Tites  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

"Here  is  a  motion  picture  which 
is  .so  far  ahead  of  any  spectacle 
that  has  ever  gone  before  that  it' 
is  impossible  to  appraise  it  in  the 
same  terms  that  have  been  applied 
to  prcAnous  efforts.  It  represents 
llie  liigh-waler  nutrk  of  lilni  production — the  farthest  .step  that 
the  silent  drama  has  ever  taken  along  the  highroad  of  art.  If 
any  one  picture  could  be  strong  enough  to  lift  the  movies  from 
iheir  much  mooted  infancy  and  carry  them  into  a  state  of 
maturity,  "Robin  Hood'  is  that  one. 

"'The  first  thing  that  must  be  considered  is  its  size.  It  is  con- 
si  ructed  upon  a  huge  scale — it  is  breath  taking  in  its  stupen- 
dousness.  That,  of  course,  means  little.  Many  photoplays 
before  this  haAe  been  huge  and  ponderous.  But  back  of  all  this 
vast  display  is  an  intelligence  which  is  indeed  rare.  "Robin 
Hood'  did  not  grow  from  the  bank  roll;  it  grew  from  the  mind. 
And  this  is  the  chief  reason  for  its  superiority. 
"Mr.  Fairbanks  himself  wrote  the  story. 
"He  is  a  super-D'Artagnan;  for  Robin  Hood,  because  of  his 
mythical  quality,  is  essentially  a  far  more  romantic  figure  than 
the  dashing  (Jascon  of  Dumas's  "story.  Mr.  Fairbanks  climbs 
up  castle  walls,  leaps  over  moats  and  slides  down  tapestries. 
The  size  of  the  settings  allows  plenty  of  scope  for  his  strenuous 
activities. 

"As  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  .splendid 
Knight — dignified,  erect  and  utterly  fearless.  As  Robin  Hood, 
he  is  a  wild,  irrepressible  fellow  Avho  is  always  having  a  perfectly 
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glorious  tiino.  The  contrast  hotween 
the  two  characters  is  carefully  drawn 
and  entirely  consistent. 

"Allan  Dwan  dii-ected '  Robin  Hood,' 
and  his  contribution  to  the  general 
worth  of  the  production  should  not  lu> 
overlooked.  lie  handled  the  tre.nen- 
dous  mobs  skilfully,  without  forgetting 
that  they  should  be  nothing  more  than 
backgrounds  for  the  real  action  of  the 
play.  He  managed  to  focus  the 
camera  upon  the  principals,  so  that 
the  dramatic  interest  is  never  sub- 
merged. 

"We  remember  one  incident  par- 
ticularly— a  love  scene  between  Mr. 
Fairbanks  and  Enid  Bennett  in  the 
early  part  of  the  picture.  For  an  un- 
usually long  time  they  stand  together 
on  a  balcony,  merely  looking  at  each 
other.  There  are  no  subtitles  to 
describe  their  emotions,  and  no  bois- 
terous action  to  enliven  the  scene. 
But  the  audience  gets  the  sense  of  the 
thing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  two  young  people  are  falling  in 
love  with  each  other,  and  falling  hard. 
It  is  a  max-velous  bit  of  direction,  and 
acting  as  well. 

"The  other  principal  players  (there 
are  surprizingly  few  of  them)  are  all 
good — Wallace  Beery,  Sam  de  Grasse, 
Paul  Dickey  and  Allan  Hale.  Mr.  Beery 
is  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  and  a  worthy  embodiment  of  King  Richard. 

'■'Robin  Hood'  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  it  is  intelligent,  and  it 
is  overflowing  with  dramatic  vigor.  It  will  run  for  a  long  time 
at  the  Lyric  Theater,  and  will  be  .seen  by  many  people.  We 
hope  that  you  who  read  these  lines  will  be  among  them." 

Is  this  extravagant  praise?  If  so,  Mr.  Sherwood  has  not 
sinned  alone.  The  same  note  of  approbation  is  dominant  in 
tie  reviews  by  other  critics — ^for  example  in  P.  W.  Galileo's 
comment  in  the  New  York  Daily  News: 

"The  most  striking  thing  about  the  production  is  that  beauty 
in  composition,  in  photography,  in  the  massiveness  of  the  huge 
sets  which  suggest  so  powerfully  the  iron  age  of  English  chivalry, 
is  not  confined  to  individual  bits.  Every  single  scene  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye,  even  while  the  stirring  action  grips  the  heart  and 


THE  BLACK   KNIGHT   APPEARS 
With  shield  and  armor,  above  the  cave  of  Robin  Hood's  men  in  Sherwood  Forest. 


carries  one  along  to  truly  joyous  heights.  Romance,  chivalry 
and  all  the  glamour  of  English  history  and  legend  have  been 
captured.  The  spirit  of  Fairbanks  moves  through  the  picture, 
whether  he  be  a  diminutive  figure  poised  high  on  the  battle- 
ments shouting  confusion  to  his  enemies,  the  mail-clad  knight, 
or  the  leaping  dynamic  outlaw  riding  to  save  his  fair  lady." 


THE  HEROINE  A  HELPLESS  CAPTIVE  OP  THE  VILLAIN. 

But  "Maid  Maiiau,'     in  the  photoplay,  is  rescued  by  her  gallant  lover. 


KIND  WORDS  FOR  JAZZ,  BUT— 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  EAR— the  musical  ear,  or  perhaps 
we  should  call  it  the  unmusical — is  produced  by  the  cow- 
bells, rattles,  and  foghorns  of  jazz,  we  are  told,  and  yet 
the  same  authority  has  a  lot  to  say  for  jazz  itself.  By  name 
Peter  W.  Dykema,  and  by  occupation  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  he  recently 
addrest  the  800  delegates  to  a  congress  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  and 
Community  Service  at  Atlantic  City,  and  a 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  quotes  him  as  declaring: 


"I  have  some  good  tilings  to  say  for  jazz.  It 
is  not  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  is  bad,  it 
is  more  often  the  performers.  Jazz  has  a  new 
rhythm,  a  new  arrangement  of  tones,  a  piquancy, 
a  verve  and  stimulating  quahties  which  are  a 
real  contribution  to  music.  Jazz  is  being 
wrecked  by  nerve-'WTaeking  de\aces.  Cow-beUs, 
rattles,  and  foghorns  are  drowning  out  its 
merits.  Jazz  is  the  victim  of  its  wild,  modern 
devotees,  who  are  as  bad  as  the  voodoo  wor- 
shipers of  darkest  Africa. 

"Abandon  the  foghorns,  make  the  jazz 
music  low  enough  so  the  dancers  wiU  have  to 
listen  and  think  and  to  do  some  of  the  rhythm 
themselves,  and  it  will  be  a  different  sort.  The 
present  danger  is  that  Americans  are  losing 
their  susceptibility  to  rhythm.  Poor  music  of 
this  kind  produces  paralysis  of  the  ear." 

Meanwhile,  "canned"  music  may  do  mis- 
chief when  musical  education  is  neglected: 

"We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nation  of 
piano-pumpers,  radio-rounders  and  grafonola- 
grinders.      Those  mechanical  instruments,    if 
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SKETCHED  BY  A  SCULPTOR. 

Pius  XI  in  lead-pencU  before  becom- 
ing Pixis  XI  in  clay. 


unwasely  used,  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  musical  life 
of  America. 

"We  are  a  hundred 
years  behind  even  in 
methods  of  musical  edu- 
cation. Alore  free  pubhc 
musical  education  is  the 
solution  of  this  barbaric 
condition.  One  hundred 
years  ago  education  had 
to  be  secured  through 
personal  expenditure. 
Now  every  child  is  pro- 
\aded  with  education  as 
a  pubhe  duty  and  neces- 
sity. The  same  principle 
should  be  and  -nill  be  ap- 
plied to  musical  training. 
' '  We  are  musicallj-  un- 
dernourished ;  America 
needs  good  music  as  badly 
as  Austria  needs  good 
food.  What  better  proof 
of  tliis  fact  could  one  ask 
than  the  haste -nith  which 
the  pubhc  turns  quickly  from  one  bad  popular  song  to  another 
in  unconscious  search  for  the  songs  which  will  lastingly  satisfj' 
their  musical  hunger?  Good  popular  songs  are  those  which 
stress  some  fine  and  desirable  aspect  of  American  life,  and  by 
both  music  and  ■  words  awaken  a  sincere  response  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

"I  do  not  mean  that  good  songs  need  necessarily  be  'high- 
brow' songs.  Let  us  have  lots  of  songs  in  lighter  vein,  songs  of 
humor,  sport,  friendship,  love;  songs  that  express  any  ideal  of 
American  life,  not  only  its  loftier  moments." 

According  to  a  statement  given  out  by  Community  Service, 
Professor  Dykema  also  said, 

"As  to  the  songs  which  are  being  sung  generally  by  our  people 
to-day,  we  are  living  on  an  unbalanced  ration.  The  term  popular 
song  commonl3'  used  signifies  not  quality  but  newness.  Theodore 
Thomas  said,  'Popular  music  is  famiUar  music'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  popular  song  of  recent  years  has  had  a  more  wide  and 
sustained  popularitj'  than  'America,  the  Beautiful'  bj'  Katherine 
Lee  Bates.  The  test  of  a  song's  permanent  value  is  that  it  shall 
awaken  a  sincere  response  in  its  hearers.  Such  popular  songs 
as  have  not  met  this  test  are  forgotten;  those  that  were  worthy 
in  that  sense  still  liAe  richly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  WTiat 
we  want  is  more  of  them. 

"We  reahze  that  we  can  not  say  to  the  poets  and  composers  of 
America,  'Sit  down  and  write  a  folk  song.'  However,  if  our  com- 
posers, including  those  who  have  wTitten  the  best  of  the  popular 
songs  will  set  before  themselves  the  purpose  of  writing  songs 
which  will  be  popular  not  only  to-day  but  ten  j-ears  from  now, 
the  result  may  be  a  new  folk-song  hterature  for  America." 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans  all  over  the  country 
love  American  music,  we  are  told  by  The  Musical  Courier,  and 
it  is  because  American  music  "speaks  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  language  of  their  souls  and  their  sentiments."  More 
specifically — 

"That  music  is  the  semi-popular  music  of  the  church,  the 
semi-popular  music  of  the  parlor.  It  is  not  a  highly  cultured 
music;  it  is  not  a  picturesque  music  with  a  picturesque  negro 
or  Indian  idiom;  it  is  often  sentimental.  But  it  is  not  above  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  play  it  and  sing  it  and  listen  to  it. 

"And  all  the  music  guilds  and  societies  in  America  will  never 
amount  to  a  row  of  pins  until  they  take  up  a  vigorous  propaganda 
calculated  to  in.spirc  a  knowledge  and  respect  for  this  sort  of 
music.  For  the  men  who  wrote  this  music  wrote  it  not  to  com- 
pete Avith  some  foreign  ideal  or  eminence,  not  to  please  some 
audience  pretending  and  affecting  'culture,'  but  to  please  the 
common  people,  the  great  unsnobbish,  good-hearted  Ajnerican 
public. 

"What  we  need  more  than  anything  else  to-day  is  whole- 
hearted moral  and  material  support  of  young  composers  and 
artists  who  will  work  to  please  these  people,  who  will  write  and 
produce  'art'  music,  orchestra  music,  choral  music,  chamber 
music — that  is  just  one  small  step,  and  only  one  small  step, 
above  the  music  these  people  really,  unaffectedly  love." 


MODELING  A  POPE 

EXCITED  ARTISTS— more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  all  told — were  clamoring  for  opportunities  to 
paint  or  model  the  new  Pope,  when  Leon  Cogne,  famous 
for  his  busts  of  Joffre,  Foch,  Lyautey  and  NiveUe,  made  applica- 
tion last  summer.  Perhaps  because  his  genius  for  portraiture 
was  well  known  at  the  Vatican,  M.  Cogne  contrived  to  meet 
ISIonsignor  Pizzardo,  who  seems  to  make  it  his  business  to 
defend  Pius  XI  against  artists,  but  who,  nevertheless,  promised 
to  let  ^I.  Cogne  see  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  for  ten  minutes. 
Telling  the  storj-  in  L' Illustration,  Cogne  remarks  that  portrait 
busts  are  not  made  in  ten  minutes,  and  he  intimated  as  much  to 
Pizzardo,  explaining  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  measure- 
ments.    Pizzardo  was  horrified.     In  the  sculptor's  owm  words — 

"He  wouldn't  let  me  finish  what  I  was  trjing  to  say,  but 
exclaimed  indignantly:  'Measurements!  What  are  you  thinking 
of?  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  intend  to  go  over  the 
Holy  Father  with  a  pair  of  compasses!  It's  not  to  be  considered 
for  a  moment — j-ou  would  offend  him  outrageously.' 

"Under  this  torrent  of  expostulation,  I  backed  down,  agreeing 
to  content  mj'self  wath  sketches  and  to  stay  only  ten  minutes. 

"With  a  consoUng  smile,  Mousignor  Pizzardo  said,  'Well, 
when  you  meet  His  HoUness,  you'll  see  what  can  be  done. 
Perhaps — ' 

"Lea\-ing  the  sentence  unfinished,  he  shook  hands  and  walked 
away,  his  cloak  of  Ught  silk  flapping  in  the  wind. 

"Then,  very  softly,  I  stole  back  down  the  stairs.  I  was  to 
see  the  Pope — to-day! — at  five  o'clock!  I  could  hardlj-  beUeve 
it.  For  ten  days,  I  had  been  trying,  but  invariably  some  secre- 
tary or  other  would  declare,  'So  far.  352  artists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  asked  permission  to  do  a  portrait  of  His  Holiness. 
At  best  j-ou  can  only  claim  to  be  the  353d.  The  Holy  Father  is 
too  busj'.  No  one  will  pay  any  attention  to  j'our  letters  of  in- 
troduction. However,  here's  an  admission  card  to  a  collective 
audience  to-day.'  And  awav  I  would  go,  humiUated.  Whereas 
now!" 

As  the  appointed  hour  approached,  Cogne,  armed  with  a 
camera  and  his  portfolio  of  sketches,  was  piloted  through  the 
Vatican  by  a  papal  majordomo,  and  a  quite  natural  bewilder- 
ment came  upon  him  as  he  neared  the  room  where  he  was  to 
meet  the  Sovereign  Pontiff: 

"What  was  I  expected  to  do  when  I  saw  him?  Kneel  down? 
Speak  to  him?  The  majordomo  indicated  a  genuflexion  and. 
bending  my  head  forward,  showed  me  the  posture  I  was  to  take. 
Again  the  door  opened,  this  time  reveahng  a  room  that  appeared 
to  me  simply  enormous.  It  seemed  that  it  was  a  library.  It 
was  partly  masked  by  a 
great  screen,  but  I 
thought  I  could  see 
bookshelves.  Suddenly, 
right  before  me,  I  beheld 
the  Holy  Father.  He 
advanced  slowly,  wearing 
a  white  robe,  while  his 
head  was  crowned  wnth 
a  white  skullcap.  His 
half-closed  eyes  peered 
out  through  thick  glasses. 

"  1  knelt .  There  came 
a  mist  before  my  gaze. 
I  heard  the  Latin  words 
that  accompany  a  bene- 
diction. Then  I  rose, 
and  my  confusion  ended. 
Before  me  stood  onlj'  a 
magestic  model,  who 
spoke  in  a  benevolent 
tone.  His  voice  is 
warm  and  grave.  He 
ex-presses  himself  in  fault- 
less French. 

"The  tripod  of  my 
camera  slipt  on  the  floor 
and  I  could  not  make 
it  stand.  I  felt  the 
Holy  Father's  eyes  fixt 
upon    me.       Forgetting 


THE  FINISHED  WORK. 

Pius  XI  beamed  approval  upon  this 
portrait  of  him  by  Leon  Cogne. 
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ceremony,  I  spoke  out,  bcffginp  to  bo  excusod  for  my  awkward- 
ness. He  said  gently,  'Don't  worry.  Do  your  work  without 
nervousness,  or  you  will  waste  time.'  Did  he  intend  to  chide 
me  for  having  ah-oady  wasted  time?  Or  was  he  encouraging 
me?  His  smile  left  no  doubt.  So  I  asked  the  Holy  F'ather 
to  repeat  his  gesture  of  benediction,  as  I  intended  to  make 
a  statue  of  him. 

"'I  couldn't  pose  in  that  attitude  without  appearing  stiff,' 
he  repUed,  'but  I  will  bless  you,  and  you  can  make  the  exposure 
at  whatever  moment  you  like.'  He  blest  me  twice,  and  each 
time  I  took  a  picture.     Then  he  asked,  '  Is  that  all? ' 

"He  had  already  risen.  I  answered,  'No,  Holy  Father;  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  take  some 
measurements  for  use  when  I  make  a  bust  of  you.' 

"He  sat  down  again.  I  made  several  hasty  sketches,  and 
then,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  took  measurements,  hurriedly 
jotting  down  the  dimensions.  He  was  immensely  interested, 
and  said,  'Are  you  going  to  measm-e  the  circumference  of  my 
head?     It's  sixty-six  centimeters.' " 

While  this  was  going  on,   the  majordomo  fumbled  among 
Cogne's  drawings.     There  he  came  upon  a  photograph  of  a  bust 
of  Marshal  Lyautey  and  handed  it  to  the  Pope.      Bending  over 
his  shoulder,  for  he  was 
seated,  he  waited  to  see 
how    it    would    impress 
him.     Reading  on — 

'"The  Man  of  Moroc- 
co!' he  said.  'What  an 
excellent  bust!  You  have 
added  a  detail  of  the 
first  importance — that 
cigarette  between  his 
fingers.  He  smokes  all 
day  and  half  the  night, 
tho  his  mind  remains  as 
splendidly  clear  as  ever.' 

"The  majordomo 

showed  him  also  the 
bust  of  the  apostolic 
nuncio.  '  How  good  that 
is  of  Cerretti!'  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  said.  '  And 
yet  I  think  his  smile  is 
broader  when  he  isn't 
posing.' 

"All  this  was  said 
slowly  and  simply.  With 
my  compasses  I  con- 
tinued to  take  measm-e- 
ments.  I      sketched 

rapidly,  but  his  face  had 
a  questioning  look.  This 
time  I  no  longer  dared 
to  insist,  and  reaUzed 
that  I  must  stop.  He 
rose.  He  glanced  at  my  work.  KneeUng,  I  saw  the  hem  of  his 
white  cassock,  the  violet  slippers  embroidered  with  green,  the 
pendent  acorns,  the  branch  of  little  leaves  enclosing  a  cross. 

"The  white  cassock  vanished.  I  hf ted  my  head.  Once  more 
I  saw  the  great  library,  with  its  magnificence,  its  carpets,  its 
books,  and  I  seemed  to  see  kneeling  figures  in  violet  and  in  red. 

"The  audience  had  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  That 
evening  I  ate  no  dinner.  In  my  hotel  room,  I  feverishly  de- 
veloped my  negatives,  and  dawn  found  me  still  drawing  inde- 
fatigably  and  making  proofs." 

Monsieur  Rigal,  an  old  crony  of  Cogne's,  has  a  studio  in  Rome, 
and  there  the  sculptor  began  work  on  his  portrait  bust  of  the 
Pope.     After  a  day's  toil — 

"We  looked  at  it.  The  head  seemed  to  us  enormous,  yet 
it  tallied  exactly  with  the  measurements.  Standing  beside  me, 
Rigal  begun  sketching  the  bust  and  took  several  photographs 
of  it." 

Now  to  compare  it  with  the  model  and  make  corrections. 
By  appointment,  Cogne,  accompanied  by  Rigal — and  the  bust — 
went  to  the  Vatican.  There  they  waited  outside  the  Pope's 
private  apartment  for  him  to  return  from  his  daily  drive  in  the 
Vatican  gardens: 


MEASURING  THE  POPES  EAR. 
This  shocked  Monsignor  Pizzardo,  but  was  luiavoidable  in  making  the  portrait. 


"A  rumble  of  wli(;els,  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  up  drove  tho  black 
carriage.  At  the  four  doors  within  tho  arcade;  ai)i)eared  gen- 
darmes with  drawn  sabers.  The  carriage,  with  its  superb  horses, 
crossed  the  court.  Within  it  sat  the  Pope,  in  his  white  cassock, 
and  next  him  was  a  personage  wearing  violet.  A  valet  ran  to 
open  the  carriage  door,  and  the  Holy  Father,  wearing  an  immense 
violet  hat,  ahghted.  Accompanied  by  a  body  servant,  he 
ascended  the  steps  and  disappeared.  The  gendarmes  wore  on 
their  knees,  with  heads  bowed.  Other  men  knelt  at  the  four 
doors. 

"We  hurried  in.  Ahead  went  the  red  lackeys  carrying  the 
bust,  and  we  followed.  Through  innumerable  rooms  and  endless 
corridors  we  went  in  procession  until  we  came  to  the  Throne 
Room,  where  I  installed  my  bust.  Monsignor  Giuseppe,  the 
Pope's  special  attendant,  received  us.  Slowly  the  red  door 
opened,  as  on  the  day  before,  and  His  Holiness  entered.  I  knelt 
and  received  his  benediction.  Imagine  my  elation  when  1  be- 
held the  smile  with  which  he  approvingly  scanned  the  bust! 
Readjusting  his  spectacles,  he  looked  at  Rigal  and  his  drawing 
and  appeared  far  from  surprized  at  finding  a  second  artist. 

"As  the  heat  was  oppressive,  the  attendant  opened  the  win- 
dows, for  the  Pope  seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  air.  His  Holiness 
sat  down,  took  out  his  breviary,  and  read. 

"Rigal  and  I  set  to 
work.  The  only  sound 
was  that  of  crayon  on 
paper,  so  silent  were  my 
footsteps  as  I  went  back 
and  forth  between  model 
and  bust,  constantly 
making  corrections. 

"Like  the  former  one, 
this  sitting  lasted  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  the 
Holy  Father  stood  up  to 
look  at  our  work,  and 
we  knew  by  his  beaming 
smile  that  he  was  pleased. 
"The  same  ceremonial 
as  before  attended  his 
withdrawal.  We  knelt 
and  kissed  his  ring." 

When  the  bust  was 
finished,  all  but  the  final 
retouching,  Cogne  and 
Rigal  paid  another  visit 
to  the  Pope.  Says  the 
sculptor: 

"We  waited  for  the 
Holy  Father  in  the  little 
Throne  Room.  Before 
giving  the  bust  its  finish- 
ing touches,  I  looked 
again  at  my  illustrious 
model.  Still  the  same  simplicity,  still  the  symphony  in  white, 
the  cassock  of  white  flannel  with  little  white  buttons,  the  short 
cape  covering  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders,  the  high  girdle. 
Around  his  neck  he  wore  a  gold  chain,  from  whose  boutonniere 
hung  a  superb  cross  of  gold  set  with  diamonds  and  an  amethyst. 
"What  strength  in  his  face!  The  wide  brow  is  almost  with- 
out wrinkles.  And  what  eyes!  Clear  and  frank,  they  express 
great  intelligence  and  great  goodness.  I  recalled  what  Mon- 
signor Cerretti  had  said  to  me  in  my  studio:  'You  will  find  His 
Holiness  kindness  itself.  He  is  a  great  scholar,  knowing  all 
languages.  For  forty  years  he  has  read  everything.  Often 
the  stars  would  fade  in  the  sky  while  he  bent  over  his  manu- 
scripts.' " 

A  product  of  photography,  in  part,  and  in  part  of  exact 
measurement,  Mr.  Cogne's  portrait  bust  was  a  precise  effigy. 
But  was  it  more  than  that?  Did  it  disclose  the  Pope's  char- 
acter, his  mentality,  his  temperament — in  a  word,  his  per- 
sonality?    What  would  the  Pope  himself  say  of  it? 

"When  all  was  finished,  the  Pope  rose  and  came  to  see  the 
results  of  our  labor.  He  nodded  benevolently.  Rigal  and 
I  were  on  our  knees,  awaiting  his  benediction,  but  he  did  better 
— inscribed  my  work  with  his  own  signature,  PONT.  MAX. 
P.  P.  XI.     That  was  his  way  of  thanking  me." 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  ATTACK  ON  DR.  FOSDICK 
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ERESY  HUNTERS  are  on  the  war-path  again,  we  are 
told,  (heir  latest  attack  lieing  directed  against  Dr. 
Harrj-  Emerson  Fosdick,  a  Baptist  minister  preaching 

in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit,  who  is  charged  with  rejecting  the  four 

great  doctrines  of  Christianity — the  \-irgin  birth,  the  inspiration 

of  the  Scriptures,  the  atonement  of  Jesus,  and  Christ's  second 

coming.     In  the  face  of  this  "infamy,"   the  Rev.   Harold  J. 

Hamilton,  of  Rochester,  ]Mieh.,  declares  that  "it  is  time  for  the 

Protestant  churches  to  clean  house  and 

banish  every  modernist  minister  from 

his  pulpit."    Our  churches,  he  says,  as 

he  is  quoted  in  the  Xew  Y'ork  Tribune. 

"have   become  hotbeds  of  infidelity, 

higher  criticism   and  evolution.     The 

monkey  gospel  is  to-day  predominant 

in  the  Protestant  Church.     The  Bible 

has  been  reduced   to  a  classic.      The 

blood  atonement  is  called  a  slaughter- 
house religion  and  a  religion  of  gore." 
The  occasion  of   the  onslaught  on 

Dr.   Fosdick  ,is    a    sermon    delivered 

by    him    in    the    First    Presbyterian 

Church,   New   Y'ork,  of   Avhich   he  is 

pastor.     In    this    sermon   he   accuses 

the  Fundamentalists  of  attempting  to 

run  out  of  the  eAangelical  churches 

all  who  do  not  belie^■e   in   the   literal 

interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  in  the 

four  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  F*rotes- 

tant    creeds,   and    bespeaks  a  larger 

Church  in  which  people  of  all  beliefs 

may  work  and  worship.     But  his  real 

object,    replies   one    traditionalist,  is 

"to  make  Unitarians  and  rationalists 

of   his   generation."       The   Continent 

(Presbyterian),   on     the    other    hand, 

\'iews  the  eminent  preacher's  attitude 

in  a  far  different  light,  averring  that 

any  one  who  reads  the  sermon  Avitli 

an  unclouded  desire  to   be  fair  will 

see   ihat   he  is   attempting   only   "to 

propagate  in   the   Church  a   spirit   of 

tolerance  and  felloAvship  toward  varj'- 

ing  \-iews  of  Christian  fact  and  faith. 

He   is  laboring   to   establish    friendly 

recognition  of   the   equal   right   of   all 

men    to   find    a  place  in  the  Church 

who  take  Jesus  for  Lord  and  Master 

and    desire    to    preach    for    him    and    live    for   him    as    the 

only   SaA-ior    of    a    sinning    world."       But    many,  other    Pres- 
byterian    leaders    and    journals     indignantly     repudiate     Dr. 

Fosdick,   and   the  agitation  was  brought  to  a  head  when  the 

Presbytery   of  Philadelphia  recently  sent  a  formal  protest  to 

the  General  Asseml)ly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  against  the 

kind  of  preaching  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 

York.     The  fJeneral  Assembly  does  not  meet  until  next  May, 

and  in  the  meantime  one  of  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  church 

is  quoted  in  the  New  York  press  as  saying  that  he  "has  the 

undiAided  support  of  our  church.    His  Philadelphia  critics  have 

not  fully  stated  his  principles."     He  was  not  pleading  for  the 


modern  ^iew  or  the  more  liberal  \\ew  in  the  much  discust  sermon 
on  the  Fundamentalists,  we  are  told  further,  but  for  a  church 
"big  enough  and  comprehensive  enough  to  hold  both  points  of 
A-iew."  One  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  complaint  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  excerpt  from  his  sermon,  "Shall  the 
Fundamentalists  Win?"  Commenting  on  the  "bitter  intoler- 
ance" of  the  Fundamentalists  and  insisting  that  "intolerancs 
solves  no  problems,"  Dr.  Fosdick  goes  on: 
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A  MORE  "HOSPITABLE"  CHURCH. 

This  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  who  says 
"intolerance  solves  no  problems." 


"I  know  people  in  the  Christian 
churches,  ministers,  missionaries,  lay- 
men, devoted  lovers  of  the  Lord  and 
servants  of  the  Gospel,  who,  alike  as 
they  are  in  their  personal  devotion  to 
the  Master,  hold  quite  different  points 
of  xievf  about  a  matter  like  the  A-irgin 
birth.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  point 
of  \iew:  that  the  \irgin  birth  is  to  -be 
accepted  as  historical  fact;  it  actually 
happened;  there  was  no  other  way 
for  a  i)ersonality  like  the  Master  to 
come  into  this  world  except  by  a 
special  biological  miracle.  That  is 
one  point  of  \iew,  and  many  are  the 
gracious  and  beautiful  souls  who  hold 
it.  But,  side  by  side  with  them  in 
the  evangeUcal  churches  is  a  group  of 
equall}^  loyal  and  reverent  people  who 
would  say  that  the  \irgin  birth  is  not 
to  be  accepted  as  an  historic  fact.  To 
beUeve  in  wgin  birth  as  an  explana- 
tion of  great  i>ersonaUty  is  one  of  the 
famihar  ways  in  wliich  the  ancient 
world  was  accustomed  to  account  for 
unusual  superioritj'.  ...  So  Pythag- 
oras was  called  A-irgin  born,  and 
Plato,  and  Augustus  Caesar,  and  many 
more.  Knowing  this,  there  are  within 
the  evangelical  churches  large  groups 
of  people  whose  opinion  about  our 
Lord's  coming  would  run  as  follows: 
those  first  disciples  adored  Jesus — as 
we  do;  when  they  thought  about  his 
coming  they  were  sure  that  he  came 
specially  from  God — as  we  are;  this 
adoration  and  conviction  they  asso- 
ciated with  God's  special  influence 
and  intention  in  his  birth — as  we  do; 
but  thej'  phrased  it  in  terms  of  a  bio- 
logical miracle  that  our  modern  minds 
can  not  use.  So  far  from  thinking 
that  they  have  given  up  anything 
vital  in  the  New  Testament's  attitude 
toward  Jesus,  these  Clu-istians  remem- 
ber that  the  two  men  who  contributed 
most  to  the  Church's  thought  of  the 
diAine  meaning  of  the  Christ  were 
Paul  and  John,  who  never  even  distantly  allude  to  the  Airgin 
birth. 

"  Here  in  the  Christian  churches  are  these  two  groups  of  people, 
and  th(^  question  which  the  Fundamentalists  raise  is  this:  shall 
one  of  them  tlu-ow  the  other  out?  Has  intolerance  any  contri- 
bution to  make  to  this  situation?  Will  it  persuade  anybody  of 
anytliing?  Is  not  the  Clu-istian  Church  large  enough  to  hold 
within  her  hospitable  fellowship  people  who  differ  on  points 
Uke  tliis  and  agree  to  differ  until  the  fuller  truth  be  manifested? 
The  Fundamentahsts  say  not.  They  say  that  the  Uberals  must 
go.  Well,  if  the  Fundamentalists  should  succeed,  then  out  of 
the  Cliristian  Chiu-ch  would  go  some  of  the  best  Christian  life 
and  consecration  of  this  generation — multitudes  of  men  and 
women,  devout  and  reverent  Christians,  who  need  the  Church 
and  whom  the  Church  needs." 
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It  is  worth  remembering  always,  says  The  Christian  Work 
(Undenominational)  that  Dr.  Fosdick  did  not  start  this  con- 
troversy, that  "the  Fundamentalists  did,  with  their  proposal 
to  cast  out  of  the  Church  all  who  disagreed  Avith  them."  And 
what  suggestion  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  there  in  the  action  of 
the  Philadelphia  Presbytery?  asks  this  journal.  "Can  any  man 
imagine  Jesus  Christ  standing  up  in  that  meeting  and  demanding 
that  Harry  Fosdick  be  silenced  in  New  York  because  he  is  telling 
the  truth  as  God  gives  him  to  see  it?  Was  He  interested  in  the 
suppression  of  the  facts  of  history  or  of  men's  interpretation  of 
those  facts?" 

"If  the  Church  is  really  God's  Church,  it  must  have  the 
great  freedom  of  God.  As  Chi-istians  we  can  not  help  being 
free  men,  free  to  learn  what  God  has  to  teach 
us,  no  matter  what  means  He  uses  for  His 
teaching,  free,  yes,  eager,  to  learn,  what  He 
teaches  through  the  rocks  of  the  earth  and 
the  bones  of  prehistoric  beasts,  through  the 
psychological  development  of  man  and  the 
history  of  rehgion,  through  the  Bible  and 
through  experience,  both  the  experience  of 
the  race  and  of  the  individual." 

But  a  shock  of  anger  strikes  the  tradi- 
tionalists when  they  read  Dr.  Fosdick's 
sermon,  for  to  them  it  breathes  of  sedition 
against  the  Scripture.  The  Presbyterian 
(Philadelphia)  indignantly  asserts  that  Dr. 
Fosdick,  a  Baptist,  stands  in  a  Presbyterian 
pulpit  and  denies  Presbyterian  doctrine  by 
pooh-poohing  the  virgin  birth,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  Christ's  coming  to  judge  the  world 
at  the  last  day.     So. 

"What  is  all  this  but  concentrated  law- 
lessness, and  we  ask  Dr.  Fosdick  how,  as  a 
profest  Christian,  a  gentleman,  and  a  fair 
man,  he  justifies  himself  in  being  a  party 
to  such  violence  and  lawlessness  in  this 
twentieth  century?  If  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister should  appear  in  a  Baptist  pulpit  every 
Sabbath  and  attack  and  behttle  the  adult 
immersion  baptism  and  other  cardinal  teach- 
ings of  such  a  congregation,  would  he  ap- 
prove of  it?  How  does  this  violence  against 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  differ  in 
nature  from  violence  of  the  bootleggers 
against  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  its  article  on  Prohibition?  If  this  lawlessness  is  to 
continue  in  the  Church,  how  is  she  to  be  of  any  power  against 
the  lawlessness  in  the  nation  and  the  world  that  is  threatening 
to  destroy  our  ci\ahzation?" 


even  in  nations  where  it  has  held  a  preponderance  of  the*  people 
under  its  control.  It  passes  peace  resolutions  with  armies  train- 
ing in  the  field.  It  proclaims  the  coming  of  the  day  of  world 
peace  with  the  navies  at  target  practise  in  its  sequestered  harbors. 
"These  statements  are  but  part  of  the  many  accusations  now 
being  made  against  C'hristianity,  which  threaten  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  missionary  program.  We  have  anticipated  the 
hour  when  pagan  religions  would  come  face  to  face  with  the 
claims  of  Christianity  as  a  world  religion.  That  day  has  arrived. 
It  brings  with  it  the  most  critical  hour  in  the  history  of  our  Holy 
Christianity.  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we  need  to  have 
faith  in  God  and  stand  stedfast,  unmovable,  abounding  in  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  it  is  now.  Let  those  who  know  how  to  pray 
remain  upon  their  knees.  Let  those  who  know  the  value  of  in- 
tercession seek  daily  to  increase  that  company  by  urging  others 
to  take  the  time  to  become  interested  and  to  pour  out  their  souls 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  faith  upon 
which  depends  our  immortal  happiness  and 
our  eternal  destiny." 


MODERN  HUNTERS  FOR 
THE  TRUTH 


(( 
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Ciinedinst,  Washington. 

SEEKING  THE   UNCHURCHED. 

Dr.  Roland  Cotton  Smith,  president 
of  the  Modern  Churchmen's  Union 
formed  to  promote  spiritual  freedom. 


HE  TRUTH  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  if  the  heavens  fall,"  is  the 
avowed  object  of  the  Modem 
Churchmen's  Union  of  America,  recently 
formed  in  New  York  by  a  small  body  of 
Episcopal  clergymen  who  claim  the  right  to 
put  their  own  spiritual  interpretation  on  the 
creeds,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
modern  science  and  of  Biblical  scholarship. 
With  this  program  the  new  organization 
hopes,  according  to  its  exponents,  to  "pro- 
mote a  new  evangelism  among  the  unchurched 
classes,"  to  reach  the  young  man  coming 
out  of  coUege,  and  to  reestablish  a  contact 
between  the  Church  and  those  who  "are 
frightened  away  by  a  sense  of  awe  at  its 
ultra-conservatism."  As  announced  to  the 
press,  the  tentative  program  of  the  union 
includes  the  following  purposes: 


PAGANS  CURSING  CHRISTIANITY 

CHRISTIANITY  IS  ENGAGED  in  one  of  its  bitterest 
contests  with  paganism  and  is  being  openly  flouted  by 
pagans,  we  are  told,  as  the  greatest  piece  of  hypocrisy 
ever  practised  on  an  unsuspecting  world.  In  the  Orient  opposing 
forces  are  said  to  be  refusing  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  to  be  seeking  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
encroachments  and  claims  of  the  missionaries  who  represent  the 
"foreign"  religion.  Intelligent  natives,  says  the  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Methodist),  are  hurling  into  the  teeth  of  the  mis- 
sionaries such  caustic  and  formidable  replies  that  they  "are 
almost  staggering  our  leaders."     Moreover, 

"The  native  faiths  are  filling  the  Far  East  with  a  description 
of  Western  Christianity  as  a  war-loAdng  and  war-promoting 
organization.  They  are  claiming  that  Christianitj%  a  cannon- 
ball,  a  submarine,  a  gas-bomb,  and  a  battle-ship  all  go  together. 
They  hurl  into  our  teeth  the  accusation  that  Christ  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace  and  the  Christian  Church  the  instrument  for  making 
that  doctrine  effective  throughout  the  world,  but  that  the  cold 
fact  is  that  thus  far  Christ's  teaching  has  not  produced  that  result 


"To  maintain  the  right  to  interpret  the 
historic  expressions  of  our  faith  in  accor- 
dance with  the  results  of  modern  science 
and  Biblical  scholarship. 

"To  advance,  as  an  aid  to  the  ultimate 
reunion  of  Chi-istendom,  cooperation  and  fellowship  between 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  other  Protestant 
churches. 

"To  promote  a  new  evangelism  among  the  unchurched  classes 
of  our  population,  which  shall  win  their  aUegianee  to  the  religious 
and  moral  demands  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

"To  further  the  application  of  Christian  principles  in  aU  in- 
dustrial, social  and  international  relations. 

"To  promote  the  adaptation  of  the  church  services  to  the 
needs  of  the  time. 

"To  emphasize  afresh  the  nature  of  the  Chi'istian  life  as  per- 
sonal fellowship  with  God  and  to  study  with  sympathy  those 
movements  and  tendencies  of  thought  which  are  mystical  in 
character." 

"Sincere  and  deep  religious  conviction,  a  spirit  of  honest  and 
unhampered  search  after  the  truth,  practical  interest  in  the 
problems  of  social  life  and  a  purpose  as  churchmen  to  enlarge 
and  inspire  the  company  of  believers,"  comments  the  Springfield 
Republican,  "are  connoted  by  the  program  in  its  entirety. 
Whether  it  is  entirely  'orthodox'  depends,  perhaps,  upon  its 
application."  But  it  is  to  be  applied  with  the  modern  spirit, 
says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roland  Cotton  Smith,  president  of  the  union, 
not  with  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  ' '  dissects  a  dead  Christ  and 
lets  the  Di\dne  Spirit  blow  by  him."  Dr.  Smith,  who  is  rector 
emeritus  of  St.  John's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  announces 
further  that  the  union's  campaign  of  education  will  "rest  upon 
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and  dignify  scholarship."     Take  apostolic  succession  for  exam- 
ple, he  says,  as  he  is  quoted  in  the  press: 

"It  is  a  great  word,  full  of  magnificent  meaning.  We  stumble 
over  it  instead  of  ■\\Titing  it  on  our  banner.  It  has  a  spiritual 
meaning  and  that  is  the  real  meaning — more  real  than  the  literal 
one.  The  spirit  that  inspired  the  Apostles  coming  down  through 
the  ages,  inspired  other  men,  making  them  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  making  the  ehm-ch. 

"For  some  reason  the  modern  churchman  is  afraid  of  the  word 
'spiritual.'  He  always  seems  to  be  apologizing  for  it,  whereas 
the  spiritual  interpretation  is  the  true  interpretation.  Instead 
of  taking  that  fundamental  position  we  let  our  brothers  put  a 
literal  and  narrow  meaning  into  a  gi'eat  word  which  thej'  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of,  while  we 
who  really  know  where  we  are 
going,  go  stumbling  over  a  totally 
unnecessary  obstacle. 

"It  is  the  same  with  the  creeds. 
A  creed  is  a  noble  expression  of 
high  thought  gro^\"ing  out  of  the 
deepest  experiences. 

"We  modern  churchmen  see 
within  the  different  articles  pro- 
found and  inevitable  spiritual 
meanings  which  are  the  very  life 
of  the  church  and  which  the 
makers  of  the  creeds  also  saw. 
It  is  not  that  they  contain  little, 
it  is  that  they  mean  so  much 
that  we  suffer  from  an  excess  of 
illumination. 

"We  claim  the  right  to  put 
our  own  spiritual  interpretation 
into  the  creeds,  without  being 
called  dishonest  or  disloj'al. 
We  believe  our  brothers  sincere 
and  honest  and  loyal,  and  we 
claim  the  same  consideration  for 
ourselves." 


THE  HARVEST 

By  William  Xorris  Burr 
A  LL  harvest  hopes  are  shattered  by  the  frost  I 


The  labor  of  the  year  is  spent  in  vain! 
All  through  the  growing  season  sun  and  rain 
Favored  my  fields  for  fatness;  but — all's  lost! 
No  'joy  of  harvest'  this  j'ear!" 

At  such  cost 
Of  mental  "^^igor  did  a  man  complain — 
Both  mind  and  heart  impoverishing  by  the  strain 
When  lo!  these  sights  his  inner  Aision  crossed: 

Fields  of  fine  friendship  to  be  harvested; 

Laughter  of  little  children;  love-feasts  spread 
On  his  own  dear  home-tables;  noble  thought 
Sown  for  his  harvesting  by  men  who'd  wrought 

In  high-soul'd  passion;  beauty  of  the  sod, 

The  skj'.  the  mountain;  music;  soul-throbs;  God! 

— The  Congregationalist  (Boston). 


A   RITUAL   PRAYER   FOR  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

SPLENDID  JLDAISM  AS  IT  IS,  the  Uturgical  appeal  for 
economic  justice  recently  incorporated  in  the  Jewibh 
Union  Prayer  Book,  and  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  is  also  good  Christianity,  we  are  told,  since  it 
can  be  apphed  to  aU  races  and  religions.  The  new  prayer,  the 
idea  of  which  is  as  old  as  the  injunction,  "Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,"  is  an  appeal  for  the  rights 
of  labor  and  a  warning  against  the  sin  of  covetousness.  Some 
may  question  its  appropriateness,  says  The  Jeirish  Tribune 
(Xew  York),  "but  everj'  one  who  knows  of  the  unfortunate 

attitude  of  labor  toward  religion 
will  welcome  this  first  modern 
attempt  officially  to  emphasize 
in  our  ritual  the  duty  which  the 
employer  owes  to  his  employee." 
The  prayer  runs,  in  part,  as 
f  ol  lows : 


In  rejoicing  to  see  that  the  aim  of  the  union  is  not  to 
antagonize  anybody  or  any  drift  of  opinion  within  the  Church, 
but  to  offer  the  Church's  message  "in  terms  congenial  to 
the  aspirations  and  ideals  that  .  .  .  are  stirring  even."where," 
The  Churchman  (Episcopal)  finds  another  note  of  welcome  in 
"the  emphasis  on  the  practical  and  mystical  side  of  religion," 
declaring  that  "the  ■weakness  of  modernism  has  been,  and  still 
is,  over-intellectualism.  It  has  strest  Biblical  criticism,  freedom 
of  religious  thought,  progress  of  theology,  but  man  does  not  live 
by  the  categories  of  the  intellect  alone.  His  instinct  for  worship 
and  for  service  must  be  met  and  satisfied."    But 

"In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  newly  launched  association  more 
modern  than  in  its  desire  to  bring  about  the  reunion  of  the 
Churches.  The  present  situation  is  a  scandal  and  an  offense  to 
God  and  man.  If  tlie  Modern  Churchmen's  Union  can  do  any- 
thing to  improve  the  relations  between  our  own  Church  and  the 
other  reformed  Churches  it  will  go  far  to  justify  its  existence. 
On  all  these  and  on  other  grounds  we  welcome  this  new  sign  of 
life  within  our  borders.  Everj'  man  and  woman  that  claims 
spiritual  loyalty  to  the  Episcopal  Church  should  deem  it  at 
once  a  pri\ilege  and  a  duty  to  rally  to  a  banner  on  which  are 
inscribed  words  that  speak  of  loyalty  to  Clirist  and  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  His  revelation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  age." 

The  other  officers  of  the  Modern  Churchmen's  Union,  as 
reported  in  the  press,  are:  Vice-presidents:  the  Rev.  Ehvood 
Worcester,  rector  of  Emanuel  Church,  Boston;  the  Rev.  Russell 
Bowie,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  editor 
of  The  Southern  Churchman;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leighton  Parks, 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York  City;  the  Rev. 
Frank  Nelson,  Cincinnati;  the  Rev.  Carl  (! rammer,  Phila- 
delphia; the  Rev.  Hugh  Birckhead,  rector  of  Emanuel  Church, 
Baltimore;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  S.  Travers,  Dean  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, St.  Ix)uis,  Missouri;  and  Mrs.  Willard  Straight;  Treasurer, 
George  Foster  Pcahody;  and  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  N.  Arrowsmith. 
of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation,  Baltimore. 


"On  this  day  of  self-examina- 
tion let  us  search  and  examine 
our  ways  in  genuine  integrity 
of  mind,  and  in  humility  of  spirit 
make  acknowledgment  that  we 
ourselves  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently mindful  of  the  interests 
and  rights  of  our  fellow  men. 
We  have  been  too  ready  to  seize 
upon  any  excuse  to  hold  what 
we  have,  and  even  to  multiply 
it  without  due  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
who  depend  upon  us.  In  this 
solemn  hour  let  us  resolve  to  be 
helpful  to  the  men  and  women 
who  earnestly  and  sincerely 
strive  to  make  a  betterworld.  and 
let  us  on  our  own  part  seek  to  estal)lish  this  world  by  such  justice 
as  shall  be  stimulated  by  generous  sympathies,  and  b\'  such 
righteousness  , as  ^hall  be  based  upon  genuine  sacrifice.  .  .  . 

"If  our  world  is  torn  by  great^divisions  and  suspicions  due  to 
what  is  believed  to  be  an  unfair  and  unjust  distribution  of  the 
world's  goods,  we  can  not  and  must  not  regard  such  a  condition 
as  inevitable  and  normal.  No  peace  of  mind  is  possible  when  one 
lives  in  the  shadow  of  unwarranted  economic  uncertainty  and  in 
the  fear  of  industrial  power  that  is  felt  to  be  used  arbitrarily.  It  is 
well  to  be  reminded  that,  even  if  these  fears  and  suspicions  are 
groundless,  they  yet  remain  unsettling  influences  in  the  lives  of 
men.  They  yet  disturb  them  and  rob  them  of  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  faith  in  their  fellow  men.  But  the  fears  of  great 
masses  of  men  have  a  foundation,  and  the  recurrent  protests  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  are  justified.  Upon  this  day, 
when  our  hearts  are  searched  by  Him  Avho  sees  and  knows  all, 
it  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  summon  his  own  conscience  to  help 
rectify  the  wrong  according  to  his  power." 

The  prayer  recalls  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  the  trend  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  along  the 
same  hue  of  protest  against  social  injuslice-"a  trend  that  has 
not  been  without  its  clashes  with  the  dominant  minds  in  those 
classes  which  give  largest  material  support  to  the  churches  as 
they  now  exist."  Most  of  us,  we  are  told,  may  believe  that 
only  approximations  of  fair  and  just  distribution  of  this  world's 
goods  are  possible  in  any  civilization  and  that  nowhere  else  is 
there  so  close  an  approximation  as  in  America.  "That  is 
probably  the  view  of  wealthy  and  powerful  Jews  as  it  is  the 
view  of  wealthy  and  powerful  Christians: 

"But  Christians  and  Jews  who  are  neither  wealthy  nor  power- 
ful are  vastly  more  numerous.  Intelligent  and  progressive 
rabbis,  like  intelligent  and  progressive  ministers,  seek  lo  stem 
the  tide  of  desertion  from  regular  religious  connections  b^^ 
making  this  majority  class  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  spirit  of  the  church  is  one  of  sympathy  with  all  reason- 
able demands  of  cooperation  in  all  reasonable  reforms.  And, 
as  unfaith  and  anarchy  are  twin  sisters,  these  efforts  are  entitled 
to  universal  encouragenienl.  ' 
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For  the  millions  who 


love  Tomato  Soup! 


Right  from  the  heart  of  the  luscious 
tomato  comes  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup! 
Just  the  pure  delicious,  tonic  juices  and  rich 
"meat"  from  the  flawless  fruit,  sun-ripened 
on  the  vines!  Every  tomato  is  washed 
five  times  in  crystal-pure  running  water. 
Every  trace  of  skin,  seed  and  core  fibre  is 
strained  out,  leaving  only  the  smooth, 
delightful  tomato  puree.  This  is  enriched 
with  choice  butter  and  blended  and  spiced, 
after  our  own  exclusive  recipe,  to  as 
tempting  a  tomato  soup  as  ever  was  placed 
upon  a  dining  table!    Just  taste  it! 


12  cents  a  can 


WHO  READS  "THE  LITERARY  DIGEST"? 


A  MOXG  THE   :MAXY   notable  readers  of   this  periodical. 

L\      as  a  careful  su^^•ey  has  just  shown,  are: 
JL   Jk^       A  retired  bricklayer,  eighty-one  years  old,  "who  lives 
in  San  Diego.  California,  and  states  that  he  has  "one  foot  in 
the  grave  and  the  other  on  a  banana-peel." 

A  Denver  wido'vv.  Avho  deposes  that  her  occupation  consists  in 


n,4W 


HOW   THE  DIGEST  FAMILY  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

The  figures  show  the  actual  circulation  in  the  various  States  and  Territories.  Cotmting  foiu" 
readers  to  a  copy  (generally  considered  a  conservative  figure  in  the  case  of  a  magazine  of 
general  appeal),  it  appears  that  The  Digest  is  read  by  one  out  of  everj^  twelve  persons  more  than 
14  years  old  in  the  United  States.  It  circulates  in  3.062  of  the  3.076  counties  of  the  nation,  and 
its  circulation  figiues  follow  verj-  closely  the  varying  densities  of  population. 


taking  care  of  S;500,000  which  her  husband   has  just   left  her. 

A  gentleman  in  Fargo.  North  Dakota.  Avho  leads  a  dual  career 
as  finger-print  e.xpert  and  poet. 

Another  dual-careered  gentleman,  who  is  both  the  o\\Tier  of  a 
cafeteria  and  an  undertaker. 

Another  subscriber  who  goes  him  several  better,  by  being, 
simultaneously,  a  doctor  and  an  undertaker. 

A  preacher  who  conducts  a  business  as  an  umbrella-mender  on 
the  side. 

Another  preacher  who  turns  an  honest  penny  by  worlcing  as 
a  mule-driver  in  a  coal-mine. 

One  subscriber  said  that  he  was  "a  dying  instructor  in  a 
penitentiary."  The  problem  as  to  whether  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  executions,  or  was  merely  an  instructor  at  the  point  of 
death,  was  solved  when  he  explained,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry,  that  he  taught  the  prisoners  how  to  dye. 

There  is  a  suspicion  in  The  Dige.st  office  that,  among  our 
subscribers,  there  are  se\'eral  bootleggers.  One  man.  hard 
to  classify,  replied  to  Thk  Dige.st '.s  question  as  to  his  occupa- 
tion: "I  was  formerly  in  the  liquor  business,  but  I  am  not  doing 
ver>-  much  now.     This  is  confidential." 

Some  of  the  odd  and  interesting  occupations  listed  include 
handwriting  analyst,  human  embrjologist .  astrophysicist, 
inventor-broker,  and  Indian  guide. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  brought  out  was  that  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  our  readers  have  two  or  more  occupa- 
tions or  interests.  The  number  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
farming  as  a  side  line  is  esi)ecially  large.  These  details  with 
enough  others  to  fill  a  good-sized  book,  just  issued  under  the 
title,  'The  Work  They  Do  apd  Where  They  Live"— a   1922 


Circulation  Analysis  of  The  Literary  Digest — were  brought  out 
in  the  course  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  businesses  and  professions 
of  the  readers  of  this  journal.  The  study  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  circulation  of  The  Digest  in  April  of  this  year,  when  the 
total  was  1,389,539.  The  information  was  obtained  through  a 
combination  letter  and  questionnaire.     The   question-blank  is 

reproduced   in   the  lower   right-hand 

corner  of  this  page. 

Two  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
of  these  questionnaires  were  mailed, 
the  distribution  being  made  evenly 
among  our  subscribers.  To  quote 
from  the  chapter  on  "How  the 
Analysis  Was  ZMade,"  in  the  booklet 
mentioned  above: 

The  replies  from  207,000  letters 
total  more  than  89.000.  Every  one  is 
signed,  gi^'ing  the  name  and  address  of 
the  reader.  The  questionnaires  may  be 
examined  at  anv  time  bv  interested 


persons. 

To*  estimate  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  occupation,  our  fundamental 
unit  is  89,000  and  our  total  circula- 
tion figure  is  1,389.539 — the  Price, 
Waterhouse  audit  figure  for  the  issue 
of  AprU  15,  1922,  which  is  used 
throughout  the  book.  Applying  the 
law  of  averages,  the  totals  were  as- 
certained for  the  184  vocational  classi- 
fications. 

Tliis  fundamental  unit  of  89.000 
replies  from  207,000  letters  is  a  gener- 
ous number  upon  which  to  estimate 
the  occupations  of  1,389,539  persons. 
The  mortality  tables  of  insurance  com- 
panies confirm  this  statement.  Mortal- 
ity tables  are  the  most  scientifically  computed  figuresin  the  world. 
The  American  Experience  Table  of  -Slortality.  the  recognized 
standard  table  of  the  L'nited  States  since  its  computation  in 
1868,  is  not  only  based  on  a  radix,  or  fundamental  unit,  of  100,- 
000,  but  on  the  death-rate  of  a  smaller  number  of  persons.  The 
exact  number  was  never  recorded,  but  it  was  less  than  100.000, 


PI  rat 

Qneatlon 


FL21SS  STITB  TOCB  BCSIBBSS, 
PBOFSSSIOI  OB  0TB2B  OCCDTiTIOI. 


Flease  write  on  top  line  the  kind  of  tiaslneia  70a  are  in,  aooh  as  iutosoblle, 
Pumltare,  Drug,  etc.  On  the  second  line,  vrlte  the  branch  of  the  hualaeaa, 
each  aa  Hanafactnrlng,  Iholaaallng,  Betalllng,  etc.  If  joa  fara,  atate  branch 
of  faming,  auch  aa  Grain.  Produce,  Dairy,  etc.  If  engaged  in  Mining,  state 
whether  It  la  Ore,  Coal,  Oil,  etc.  If  70a  are  not  in  a  boalness,  state  pro- 
feaalon,  each  aa  Irtlat,  Clergynan,  Educator,  Lawyer,  Phyaloian;  or  other 
occupation  ssch  aa  Housewife.  Student,  etc. 


Second 
Qaestlon 


FLSiSE  StlTS  TOUB 
I3RS  03  FOSITIOI. 


njAdU^j^LaJrl^^^^z 


'.Jt-^t^ 


If  Toa  are  in  a  business,  will  you  please  state  here  whether  you  are  an  Ownar, 
Flra  Mesber.  Official,  Kanager,  Superintendent,  SalesBaa,  Idrertlslng  Man, 
Buyer,  Engineer  IkindJ,  OperatlTe,  Clerk,  etc. 


tlU  TOD  lOT  IT  0aC8  IXSISB  TEX 
IJCEStlOIS  1B07Z  im  SETCia  TES 
LSTTEB  II  TBI  BiCUSES  ESTSLCP. 


lddre..^Zs^^^^?^^:k^.  -d/L 


THESE  QUESTION-BLANKS  TOLD  THE  STORY. 

On  the  basis  of  the  replies  received  to  89.000  questionnaires  like 

the  sample  shown  above.   The   Digest  discovered   a   book-full   of 

interesting  facts  about  itself  and  its  readers. 


because  the  table  was  made  from  American  insurance  records  and 
there  had  been  less  than  100.000  policies  issued  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time. 

During  these  54  years,  tens  of  millions  of  policies,  based  on 
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THIS  is  the  du  Pont  Oval It  is  the  trade-mark  only 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &.  Company,  and  appears 
only  on  products  made  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Company. 

You  will  find  it  on  the  labels  of  Paints,  Varnishes,  Enamels,  Lacquers 
— a  complete  line  of  such  products  that  beautify  and  protect  your 
home,  your  factory,  your  car,  your  furniture,  etc. 

It  identifies  the  lovely  articles  of  Pyralin  Toiletware  that  adorn  your 
wife's  dressing-table. 

It  is  stamped  upon  the  rolls  of  Fabrikoid  that  go  to  the  country's 

great  makers  of  automobiles  and  furniture,  for  upholstery to 

the  makers  of  fine  luggage  and  to  the  bookbinders  and  half  a 
hundred  other  industries. 

The  textile  mills,  the  leather  plants  and  two  score  other  manufac- 
turing industries  find  the  du  Pont  Oval  on  the  containers  qf  the 
Dyes  they  use. 

It  identifies  the  Explosives  which  release  the  ores  needed  by  industry 
and  fuel  to  keep  you  warm,  which  blast  paths  through  mountain 
and  forest  for  your  roads,  which  clear  and  drain  land  for  larger 
crops  bringing  food  for  your  table  at  lower  cost.  On  shotgun 
shells,  it  insures  the  safety  and  accuracy  of  your  shooting. 

And  users  of  Pigments,  Acids  and  Heavy  Chemicals  of  many  varie- 
ties, know  this  du  Pont  Oval  as  a  mark  of  the  highest  quality. 


The  du  Pont  Oval  appears  on  this  varied,  this  seemingly  unrelated 
family  of  products,  because  of  the  ability  of  du  Pont  Chemical 
Engineers,  who  have  been  able  to  utilize  the  chemical  knowledge  or 

the  basic  raw  materials  that  we  need  in  our  prime  industry 

the  making  of  explosives in  making  these  articles   that  the 

du  Pont  Company  feels  are  of  value  and  service  in  other  industries 
and  to  the  public. 

In-  the   future and   now  we  can   only  glimpse  it the 

du  Pont  Company  hopes  to  contribute,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  the 
comfort,  the  security  and  the  prosperity  of  the  American  home  and 
American  industry. 


The  Chemical  Engineer  is  a  strange  mingling 
of  abilities a  coupling  of  the  man  of  sci- 
ence with  the  manufacturing  expert.  He  is  a 
chemist  who  knows  manufacturing  as  well  as  his 
science,  and  who  can  take  the  laboratory's  dis- 
coveries on  the  experimental  scale  and  put  them 
into  production  on  the  larger  scale  of  commerce. 
His  province  is  the  practical  transformation  ot 
matter  from  useless  to  useful  forms.  And  he  has 
brought  into  the  world's  manufacturing  plants  a 
new  knowledge,  a  new  set  of  abilities,  that  tias 
revolutionized  industry  in  the  past  generation. 


TTiis  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  published 
that  the  public  may  have  a  clearer  understanding 
ofE.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  its  products. 


E.  I.  DU  P  OiNIT   DE    /^EMOURvy   S>^  COA\PA7^JY.Inc.,  ^Wilmin^totv.Del 

TRADE   <MpO^  MARK 
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this  table,  have  been  issued — at  least  50,000,000  of  which  are  in 
force  to-day!  In  other  words,  the  insurance  world  knows  and 
bases  its  calculations  on  the  fact  that  the  actions  of  less  than 
100,000  units  will  indicate  to  a  scientific  accuracy  the  actions  of 
ainj  larger  number  of  units.  We  are,  therefore,  within  all  mathe- 
matical law  and  precedent  when  we  use  89,000  as  the  fundamen- 
tal unit  for  the  estimation  of  the  occupations  of  1,389.539  readers. 

In  determining  our  classifications,  the  U.  S.  Census  Occupa- 
tion Report  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  Our  entire 
analysis,  however,  was  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  sales  manager  and  the  advertising  man,  and  therefore  the 
Census  classifications  were  combined  or  rearranged  when  nec- 
essary to  put  them  on  a  usable  merchandising  basis. 

The  occupations  of  those  who  buy  The  Digest  at  newsstands 
were  considered  to  be  of  the  same  proportionate  volume  and 
character  as  those  of  our  sub- 
scribers. The  Digest  always 
attracts  the  same  kind  of 
reader,  irrespective  of  how  it 
is  bought.  Newsstand  sales  to 
farmers  are  naturally  smaller 
than  they  are  to  the  city  man. 
Consequently  the  figiire  on 
farmers  had  to  be  obtained 
first  and  on  an  entireh"  different 
basis  than  the  other  part  of 
the  analysis. 

The  student  circulation — 
that  of  sales  to  high-school 
classes  (10%  of  our  total  sale 
in  1921) — was  investigated  by 
sending  a  questionnaire  to 
5,000  teachers,  who  asked  each 
pupil  to  v.Tite  down  his  father's 
occupation.  E^■ery  copy  sold 
to  students  is  taken  home  and 
studied  over  the  week-end  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  parents. 
Investigations  have  proved 
three  home  readers  for  each 
student  copy. 

The  parents  of  these  high- 
school  and  college  students  are 
representative  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive families  in  America — 
tho.se  who  are  sending  their 
children  through  high  school 
and  college. 

In  the  analysis  men  and 
women  in  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions are  counted  under 
their  particular  classification, 
and  the  housewives  and  home 
women  who  take  The  Digest 

in  their  own  names  are  included  under  those  li\-ing  on  incomes 
and  not  engaged  in  a  gainful  occupation. 

Each  reader  was  counted  only  once!  Whenever  a  person  had 
more  than  one  occupation  or  business  interest,  he  was  listed 
only  under  the  most  important  one.  Thousands  of  business 
men  stated  that  they  were  also  engaged  in  farming.  A  number 
of  manufacturers  also  maintained  retail  stores.  Bankers  were 
also  manufacturers,  and  lawyers  held  official  positions  in  many 
industries.  •  Many  doctors  owned  farms  or  superintended  hos- 
pitals. Many  central  station  exeeuti\es  were  electrical  engineers. 
But  each  reader  was  classified  only  once — under  his  principal 
occupation. 

Therefore,  each  figure  is  considerably  lower  than  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  actually  interested  in  each  business  or  profes- 
sion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  generalization  brought  out  liy  this 
investigation  is  that  1,01 1,055,  or  73'  cof  The  Liter.\rv  Dige.st's 
circulation,  is  among  owners,  officials,  executives,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  which  form  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  intelligent 
and  affluent  persons  in  the  United  States  whose  opinions  and 
buying  habits  arc  influenced  by  one  publication. 

Another  fact,  brought  out  by  pre\'ious  investigations,  is  that 
The  Digest  has  2,084,309  women  readers.  This  has  been 
established,  to  quote  from  the  booklet,  "through  letters  of 
inquiry  maih-d  to  small  towns  as  well  as  large  cities  in  every 
State.  In  some  homes  three  women  read  The  Dige.st,  in  some 
homes,  two  women,  in  some  homes  one  woman,  and  there  are 
some  copies  with  no  women  readers.  The  average  for  the  entire 
circulation  of  one  and  a  half  women  readers  to  each  cop\-  is 


established  beyond  question."  It  is  said  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  copies  sold  have  one  or  more  women  readers.  To  quote 
from  the  booklet: 

This  very  con\-incing  bit  of  information  has  been  brought  out 
by  additional  investigations  just  made  in  1922. 

In  Indiana 90.6%    of    The    Digests    distributed 

have  women  readers 

In  Georgia 88.9%    of    The    Digests    distributed 

have  women  readers 
In  Massachusetts.  .  .91.7%    of    The    Digests    distributed 

have  women  readers 


1 

The  Literaiy  Digest  reaches  l.JOT,539 
familjes    of    persons     engaged     In: 

CLASS 
TOTALS 

0»-ners, 
Officials. 
Executives 

Oerks, 
Workers, 

etc. 

A.    AGRICULTLUE,  FORESTRY,  AND  ANIMAL 
HLSBANDRY 

M,«I2 

90.830 

S.182 

B.    EXTRACTION  OF  MINERALS 

i8,8U 

12,836 

6.017 

a    \L\Nl.TACn.TUNG  INDUSTRIES 

221,616 

141,036 

80.580 

General  Trade  Factors 
D.    TRADE 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

187,303 
280,374 

139.359 
219.131 

47,944 

61.243 

4*7.677 

358,490 

109.187 

E.    TR.\NSPORT.\nON  .^ND  PUBLIC  SERMCE                           123.S47 

48.106 

75.74! 

Totattfor  Airiculture.  Industry,  ond  Commerce 

928,005 

651.298 

276,707_ 

F.     PROFESSIONAL  SERMCES 

JW,7S7 

G.    NOT  ENG.\GED  IN  BUSINXSS 

101.57 

Grand  Total 

1.389.539 

HOW    THE  DIGEST  FAMILY  EARNS  IT.S   LIVIXG. 

This  summarized  occupational  report  shows,  among  other  tilings. 

that  73""^  of  the  cux;uIation  is  among  owners,  officials,  executives,  and 

professional  men.   a  surprisingly    high  percentage    considering   the 

relative  proportion  of  these  classes  to  the  population  as  a  w  hole. 

Th3  balance,  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  circulation,  equals 
133,396  copies  ha^nng  no  women  readers.     This  exact  way  of 

determining  our  market  among 
women  is  unique.  We  were 
prompted  to  make  these  in- 
vestigations because  of  our 
conviction  that  The  Digest  is 
an  ideal  magazine  for  the  pres- 
ent-day woman,  and  to  defi- 
nitely fix  the  size  of  our  market 
for  the  advertiser  of  women's 
goods. 

Throughout  the  Occupa- 
tional Analysis,  the  women 
in  businesses  and  professions 
are  counted  under  their  partic- 
ular classification  as  indi- 
Aiduals  and  not  separately  as 
women.  The  house^^'ives  and 
home  women  who  give  no  oc- 
cupation are  counted  as  h^ing 
on  income,  and  not  engaged  in 
business. 


The  occupational  findings 
have  been  listed  under  a  con- 
densed summan.-  which  shows 
the  seven  main  classes  among 
DiGE.sTreaders.  More  detailed 
tables  are  presented,  one 
sho'tt'ing  thirty-five  subdi^•i- 
sions  of  the  seven  main  classes, 
and  the  other  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  subdi^■isions.  The 
book  is  completed  by  a  list 
sho^\'ing  the  actual  Digest 
circulation  in  the  counties 
and  cities  of  aU  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Out  of  the  grand  total  of  3,076  counties  in  the 
United  States,  The  Digest  has  subscribers  in  all  but  14.  We 
circillate  in  Deaf  Smith  Countj-,  Texas,  in  Sleepy  Eye,  Minne- 
sota, and  in  Solid  Comfort,  California.  The  general  distribution 
of  our  approximately  million  and  a  half  copies  is  shown  by 
the  map  reproduced  on  page  42  of  this  issue. 

A  condensed  summary-  of  the  occupations  of  Liter.\ry  Digest 
subscribers  is  given  in  the  table  in  the  middle  of  this  page.  The 
places  where  these  folks  live  are  classified  as  follows: 


Rural  Districts 177,112 

Towns     1,001  to      2,500 127,2.58 

Towns     2,.501  to    10,000 211,621 

Towns  10,001  to    25,000 141,382 

Cities    25,001  to  100.000 205,367 

Cities  100,001  to  500,000 239,886 

Cities  500,000  and  over 258,508 

Outside  of  the  United  States 28,405 


13% 
9% 
15% 
10% 
15% 
17% 
19% 
2% 


Total 1,389,539      100% 

The  growth  of  the  circulation  to  the  present  imposing  figures, 
as  charted  in  the  booklet  quoted  above,  was  gradual  in  the  earlier 
years.  In  1915  the  total  weekly  circulation  reached  360,000. 
By  the  end  of  1917  more  than  100.000  had  been  added.  Two 
years  later,  in  1919,  the  total  was  nearly  900,000.  Ljist  year, 
1921,  registered  the  greatest  gain  in  circulation  shown  through 
out  thirty-one  years'  progfress — a  total  of  more  than  240,000— 
and  the  present  3'ear  bids  fair  to  equal  or  surpass  that  record. 
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One  in  every  ten  motor  trucks  of  2-ton 
capacity  and  over,  in  America,  is  a 
Packard  Truck, 

Realize  fully,  if  you  please,  the  degree  of  Packard 
preference  which  this  high  ratio  indicates. 

To  grasp  its  significance  completely  you 
should  know  that  there  are  149  producers  in 
the  United  States  making  trucks  of  from  2  to 


23^'ton  capacity,  109  making  3  to  4-ton  trucks, 
and  75  making  trucks  of  5-ton  capacity,  or  over. 

This  leadership  of  Packard  is  directly  traceable 
to  its  superiority  in  the  qualities  which  every 
truck-buyer  earnestly  seeks. 

In  other  words,  Packard  has  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  better-paying  investment  in 
dependability,  performance  and  all-around 
economy  —  whether  used  singly  or  in  fleet. 


Packard  Trucks  range  in  capacity  from  2  tons  to  7^2  tons;  and  in  price  from  $3,100  to  $4,500 

In  682  cities  and  toians  throughout  the  United  States,  Packard  Truck  Service  Stations  give  owners  highly  skilled  service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Packard 
Truck  costs,  always  low  because  the  sound  Packard  construction  minimizes  the  need  of  repair,  are  held  still  lower  by  this  expert,  broadcast  service. 

CLsK  the  man  ivho  oivns  one 
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WILSON  irs  THE  ARMISTICE  CRISIS 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  TENDENCY  to  play  a  "lone 
hand"  in  this  country's  conduct  of  afTairs  pertaining  to 
the  Great  War  was  modified,  it  appears,  in  the  days 
shortly  preceding  the  Armistice.  The  results  of  taking  ad^^ee 
from  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  however;  were  not,  in  every 
instance,  so  successful  as  to  encourage  him  to  keep  it  up.  His 
partizan  demand  for  a  Democratic  Congress,  for  instance,  from 
which  a  good  many  critics  of  his  Administration  date  his  doA%-n- 
fall,  is  put  squarely  up  to  Secretary-  Burleson  in  a  remarkable 
newly  published  series  of  letters  bj'  ex-Secretarj'  Lane.  Secretary' 
Burleson  is  shown  as  a  man  who  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence 
over  the  President,  mostly  obtained  by  irritating  Wilson  into 
doing  what  the  then  Post- 
master-General desired. 
The  Cabinet,  as  a  whole, 
is  represented  as  ha%'ing 
verj-  little  influence  on 
national  policies  most  of 
the  time.  In  the  course 
of  some  "Notes  on  Cabi- 
net ^leetings,"  found  in 
Lane's  files,  included  in 
the  large  and  eclectic  vol- 
ume, "Letters  of  Franklin 
K.  Lane,"  published  by 
Houghton -Mifflin,  Secre- 
tary- Lane  records,  under 
the  date  of  October  23, 
1918:  "For  some  weeks 
we  have  spent  our  time 
at  Cabinet  ^leetings 
largely  in  telling  stories." 
Mr.  Lane's  intimate  rec- 
ord of  the  attitude  of  the 
Nation's  Government  at 
this  historical  crisis  con- 
tinues, under  date  of 
October  23,  1918: 

Even  at  the  meeting  of 
a  week  ago,  the  day  on 
which  the  President  sent 
his  reply  to  Germany — 
his  second  Note  of  the 
Peace  Series  —  we  were 
given  no  \iew  of  the 
Note  which  was  already 
in  Lansing's  hands  and 
was  emitted  at  four  o'clock ; 
and  had  no  talk  upon  it, 
other   than   some   outline 

given  offhand  by  the  President  to  one  of  the  Cabinet  who 
referred  to  it  before  the  meeting;  and  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  told  stories  on  the  war,  and  took  up  small  departmental 
afTairs. 

Tliis  was  the  Note  which  gave  greatest  joy  to  the  people  of 
any  yet  A\Titten,  because  it  was  virile  and  \dbrant  with  deter- 
mination to  put  mihtarism  out  of  the  world.  As  he  sat  down  at 
the  table  the  President  said  that  Senator  Ashurst  had  been  to 
see  him  to  represent  the  bewildered  state  of  mind  existing  in  the 
Senate.  They  were  afraid  that  he  would  take  Germany's  words 
at  their  face  value. 

"I  said  to  the  Senator,"  said  the  President,  "do  they  think 
I  am  a  damned  fool?"  .  .  .  Yet  Senator  Kellogg  says  that 
A.shurst  fold  the  Senators  that  the  President  talked  most  pacif- 
ically, as  if  inclined  to  peace,  and  that  Ashurst  was  "afraicl  that 
he  would  commit  the  country  to  pea«e,"  so  afraid  that  he  wanted 
all  the  pressure  possible  brought  to  bear  on  the  President  by  other 
Senators.  At  any  rate,  the  Note  when  it  came  had  no  pacificism 
in  it,  and  the  President  gained  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
country  and  the  AUies. 

But  all  that  had  been  a  Aveek  ago.  Germany  had  come  hack 
with  an  acceptance  of  the  President's  terms — a  superficial 
acceptance  at  le^st.  "Hence  the  appeal  to  the  Cabinet  yester- 
day." records  Mr.  Lane,  who  thus  deals  ■with  the  President's 
changed  attitude  toward  his  Cabinet: 
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A  FRANK  CABINET  MEMBER. 

The  late  Franklin   K.  Lane,   Secretary  of  the  Interior  imder  'Wilson,  makes  a 
remarkable  contribution  to  recent  history  in  liis  newly  issued  volume  of  letters. 


This  was  his  opening:  "I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  must 
ask  your  ad\"ice.  I  may  ha^e  made  a  mistake  in  not  properly 
safeguarding  what  I  said  before.  What  do  you  think  should  be 
done?" 

This  general  query  was  followed  by  a  long  silence,  which  I 
Ijroke  by  saying  that  Germanj-  would  do  anything  he  said. 
"What  should  I  say?"  he  asked. 

"That  we  would  not  treat  until  Germanv  was  across  the 
Rhine." 

This  he  thought  impossible. 

Then  others  took  a  hand.  Wilson  said  the  Alhes  should  be 
consulted.  Houston  thought  there  was  no  real  reform  inside 
Germany.  ^IcAdoo  made  a  long  talk  fa^'oring  an  armistice  on 
terms  fixt  by  the  mihtary  authorities.  Strangely  enough, 
Burleson,  who  had  voted  against  all  our  stiff  action  over  the 
Liisitania,  and  has  pleaded  for  the  Germans  steadily,  was  most 

beUigerent  in  his  talk. 
He  was  ferocious  —  so 
much  so  that  I  thought 
he  was  trj-ing  to  make  the 
President  react  against 
anj-  stiff  Note  —  for  he 
knew  the  President  well, 
and  knows  that  any  kind 
of  strong,  bloodthirstj- 
talk  drives  him  into  the 
cellar  of  pacifism.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  things 
McAdoo  said  was  that  we 
could  not  financially  sus- 
tain the  war  for  two 
years.  He  was  for  an 
armistice  that  would  com- 
pel Germany  to  keep  the 
peace,  mihtari-  superiority 
recognized  by  Germany, 
with  Foch,  Haig,  and  Per- 
shing right  on  top  of  them 
all  the  time.  Seeretarj' 
Wilson  came  back  with 
his  suggestion  that  the 
AUies  be  consulted.  Then 
Baker  A\Tote  a  couple  of 
pages  outUning  the  form 
of  such  a  Note  suggesting 
an  armistice.  I  said  that 
this  should  be  sent  to  our 
"partners"  in  the  war, 
without  giAing  it  to  the 
world,  that  we  were  in  a 
confidential  relation  to 
France  and  England,  that 
they  were  in  danger  of 
troubles  at  home,  possible 
revolution,  and  if  the 
President,  with  his  pres- 
tige, were  to  ask  publicly 
an  armistice  which  they 
would  not  think  wise  to 
grant,  or  which  couldn't 
be  granted,  the  sending  of  such  a  message  into  the  world 
would  be  coercing  them.  The  President  said  that  they  needed 
to  be  coerced,  that  they  were  getting  to  a  point  where  they 
were  reaching  out  for  more  than  they  should  have  in  justice. 
I  pointed  out  the  position  in  which  the  President  would  be  if 
he  proposed  an  armistice  which  they  (the  Allies)  would  not 
grant.  He  said  that  this  would  be  left  to  their  military  men, 
and  they  would  practically  decide  the  outcome  of  the  war  by 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  which  might  include  lea%-ing  all 
heaA-y  guns  behind,  and  putting  Metz.  Strasburg.  etc.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  until  peace  was  declared. 

I  suggested  that  German}'  might  not  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent's terms  were  as  to  Courland,  etc.,  that  this  Avas  not  "in- 
vaded territory."  He  replied  that  they  CAidently  did,  as  they 
noAv  AA'ere  considering  methods  of  getting  out  of  the  Brest- 
Lif  oA'sk  Treaty.  He  said  he  was  afraid  of  BolshcA-ism  in  Europe 
and  the  Kaiser  was  needed  to  keo])  it  down — to  some  order.  He 
really  seemed  alarmed  that  the  time  would  come  soon  when  there 
Avould  be  no  possibility  of  saAdng  Germany  from  the  Germans. 
This  Avas  a  new  note  to  me. 

He  asked  Secretary  Wilson  if  the  press  really  represented  the 
sentiment  of  the  coimtry  as  to  unconditional  surrender.  Wilson 
said  it  did.  He  said  that  the  press  Avas  brutal  in  demanding  all 
kinds  of  punishment  for  llie  Germans,  includi  the  hanging  of 
the  Kaiser.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  AA'hich  ™*ted  nearly  two 
hours,  he  asked  to  be  relieA'ed  of  Departmenrpr  matters  as  he 
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"GMC      TRUCKS     ARF       SEVEN       STEPS      AHEAD' 


Opening  the  Way  for  Volume  Truck  Haulage 

GMC  Truck  Tractors,  By  Cutting  Costs  In  Tivo,  Noiv  Make 
It  Profitable  To  Transport  Heavy  Loads  Over  Highways 


Development  of  the  GMC  Truck 
Tractors,  with  semi- trailer  and 
four  wheel  trailer  equipment,  has 
for  the  first  time  made  possible 
the  economical  transportation  by 
motor  truck  of  big  tonnage  loads. 

GMC  Truck  Tractors  produce  more 
pullingpower,  more  speed  and  more 
economy  than  ever  before  has  been 
produced  in  any  one  truck  unit. 

Equipped  with  the  GMC  Two- 
Range  Transmission,  which  mul- 
tiplies economical  engine  power 
into  new  and  almost  unheard  of 
power  at  the  wheels,  and  into 
higher  road  speeds — these  tractors 
will  haul  semi -trailer  and  trailer 
loads  through  heavy  roads  and 
up  grades  where  other  motor 


truck  equipment  cannot  travel. 

Loads  as  great  as  15  tons  can  now 
be  transported  with  a  saving,  in 
certain  cases,  of  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  over  old  style  equipment,  and 
with  a  distribution  of  the  load  that 
meets  every  requirement  of  safety 
to  the  structure  of  the  highways. 

Trailers  and  semi-trailers  cut  load- 
ing and  unloading  time  to  a  min- 
imum. They  allow  the  wonderful 
power,  speed  and  economy  prod- 
uced by  this  GMC  Truck  Tractor 
to  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  measure 
— not  limited  by  what  the  truck 
alone  can  carry. 

Write  for  a  new  illustrated  booklet 
"Modem  Freight  Transportation.'* 


General  Motors  Truck  Company— Pon^tac,  Mich. 

Division   of  General  Motors   Corporation 

GMC  Truck  Tractors  are  Made  in  Three  Sizes  for  Hauling  Loads  of  5,  10  and 
15  Tons:   The  Chassis  Prices  are  5-Ton,  $2450;  10-Ton,  $3700;  15-Ton,  $4050 


tieneral 


GMC  Truck  Chassis  list  as  Follonus: 
l-Ton,  il295;  2-Ton,  92373; 
3y,-Ton,  *3600;  5-Ton,   93930 


or$  'hucT^ 


All  Prices  are  for  Chassis  only, 
at  the  Factory.    Tax  to  be  Added 
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was  unable  to  think  longer.  I  ^\Tote  a  summary  of  the  position 
he  took  and  read  it  after  Cabinet  Meeting  to  Houston  and 
Wilson,  who  agreed.     It  follows: 

If  they  (the  Allies)  ask  you  (the  President),  "Are  you  satis- 
fied that  we  can  get  terms  that  will  be  satisfa<?tory  to  us  \s-ithout 
unconditional  surrender?" 

You  will  answer.  "Yes — through  the  terms  of  the  armistice." 

"By  an  armistice  can  you  make  sure  that  all  the  fourteen 
propositions  will  be  eflfectivelj-  sustained,  so  that  mihtarism  and 
imperiahsm -n-ill  end?" 

"Yes,  because  we  will  be  masters  of  the  situation  and  ■will 
remain  in  a  position  of  supremacy  until  Germany  puts  into 
effect  the  fotirteen  propositions." 

"Will  that  be  a  lasting  peace?" 

"It  will  do  everything  that  can  be  done  ■without  crushing 
Germany  and  ^\•iping  her  out — everything  except  to  gratify 
revenge." 

Under  date  of  November  1.  Secretary  Lane's  notes  deal  with 
the  Austrian  situation — ^and  ■with  the  effect  on  the  President  of  a 
phrase  introduced  by  the  then  Postmaster-General.  To  quote 
from  the  record  made  at  the  time  of  the  meeting: 

At  last  week's  Cabinet  we  talked  of  Austria — again  we  talked 
like  a  Cabinet.  The  President  said  that  he  did  not  know  to 
whom  to  reply,  as  things  were  breaking  up  so  completely.  There 
was  no  Austria-Hungary.  Secretary  Wilson  suggested  that,  of 
course,  their  Army  was  still  under  control  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  the  answer  would  have  to  go  to  it. 

Theoretically,  the  President  said,  German-Austria  should  go 
to  Germany,  as  all  were  of  one  language  and  one  race,  but  this 
would  mean  the  establishment  of  a  great  central  Roman  Catholic 
nation  which  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Papacy,  and 
would  be  particularly  objectionable  to  Italy.  I  said  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  mean  a  Germany  on  two  seas,  and  would 
leave  the  Germans  ^'icto^s  after  all.  The  President  read  dis- 
patches from  Europe  on  the  situation  in  Germanj- — the  first 
received  in  many  months. 

Nothing  was  said  of  politics — altho  things  are  at  a  white 
heat  over  the  President's  appeal  to  the  country  to  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  He  made  a  mistake.  .  .  .  My  notion  was, 
and  I  told  him  so  at  a  meeting  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  that  the 
country  would  give  him  a  vote  of  confidence  because  it  wanted 
to  strengthen  his  hand.  But  Burleson  said  that  the  party 
wanted  a  leader  with  guts — this  was  his  word  and  it  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  (the  President's)  virility,  that  was  at  once  manifest. 

The  country  thinks  that  the  President  lowered  himself  by  his 
letter,  calling  for  a  partizan  victory  at  this  time.  .  .  .  But  he 
likes  the  idea  of  personal  party-leadership — Cabinet  responsi- 
bility is  still  in  his  mind.  Colonel  House's  book,  "Philip  Dru," 
favors  it,  and  all  that  book  has  said  should  be,  comes  about 
slowly,  even  woman  suffrage.  The  President  comes  to  Philip 
Dru  in  the  end.    And  yet  they  say  that  House  has  no  power.  .  ,  . 

International  Bolshe^'ism  came  up  for  consideration  in  a 
meeting  which  is  reported  under  the  date  of  "Election  Day, 
November  5,  1918": 

At  Cabinet  some  one  asked  if  Germany  would  accept  armistice 
terms.  The  President  said  he  thought  so.  .  .  .  The  President 
spoke  of  the  Bolsheviki  having  decided  upon  a  revolution  in 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  and  that  they  had  ten 
million  dollars  ready  in  Switzerland,  besides  more  money  in 
Swedish  banks  held  by  the  Jews  from  Russia,  ready  for  the 
campaign  of  propaganda.  He  read  a  dispatch  from  the  French 
Minister  in  Berne,  to  Jusserand,  telling  of  this  conspiracy. 
Houston  suggested  the  advisability  of  stopping  it  by  seizing  the 
money  and  interning  the  agitators.  After  some  discussion,  the 
President  directed  Lansing  to  ask  the  Go\ernments  in  Switzer- 
land and  Sweden  to  get  the  men  and  money,  and  hold  them,  and 
then  to  notify  the  Allies  of  what  we  had  done  and  suggest  that 
they  do  likewise.  Lansing  suggested  a  joint  Note,  but  the 
Preiident  vetoed  this  idea,  wanting  us  to  take  the  initiative. 
He  spoke  of  always  having  been  sympathetic  with  .Japan  in 
her  war  with  Russia,  and  thought  that  the  latter  would  have  to 
work  out  her  own  salvation.  But  he  was  in  favor  of  sending 
food  to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria 
just  as  .soon  as  possible;  and  the  need  was  great,  also,  in  Austria. 

He  said  that  the  terms  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  he  did  not 
say  what  they  were — further  than  to  ss^  that  the  Council  at 
Versailles  had  agreed  to  his  fourteen  points,  with  two  reserva- 
tions: (1)  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  (2)  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  restoration  of  Belgium  and  France.  This 
word  he  had  directed  Lansing  to  give  to  the  Swiss  Minister  for 
(Jermany — and  to  notify  Germany  also  that  Foch  would  talk 
the  terms  of  armistice.  ...  He  is  certainly  in  splendid  humor 
and  in  good  trim — not  worried  a  bit.     And  why  should  he  be, 


for  the  world  is  at  his  feet,  eating  out  of  his  hand!    No  Capsar 
ever  had  such  a  triumph  I 

The  next  entry  gives  an  intimate  Aiew  of  the  causes  of  the 
"slap  in  the  face"  administered  to  the  President  by  the  nation 
at  large  in  the  election  of  1918.     This  "note"  runs  as  follows: 

November  6,  1918. 
Yesterday  we  had  an  election.  I  had  expected  we  would  win 
because  the  President  had  made  a  personal  appeal  for  a  vote  of 
confidence,  and  aU  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  followed 
suit,  except  Baker  Avho  said  he  wanted  to  keep  the  Army  out  of 
politics.  The  President  thought  it  was  necessary  to  make  such 
an  appeal.  He  liked  the  idea  of  personal  leadership,  and  he  has 
received  a  slap  in  the  face — for  both  Houses  are  in  the  balance. 
This  is  the  culmination  of  the  policy  Burleson  urged  when  he  got 
the  President  to  sign  a  telegram  which  he  (Burleson^  had  written 
opposing  Representative  Slayden,  his  personal  enemy,  from 
San  Antonio,  and,  in  effect,  nominating  Burleson's  brother-in- 
law  for  Congress.  We  heard  of  it  by  the  President  bringing  it 
up  at  Cabinet.  Burleson  worked  it  through  Tumulty.  The 
President  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  to  write  other 
letters  of  a  similar  nature  as  to  Vardaman,  Hardwick,  et  al.  I 
advised  against  it,  sajing  that  the  voters  had  sense  enough  to 
take  care  of  these  people.  Burleson  said,  "The  people  like  a 
leader  with  guts."  The  word  struck  the  President's  fancy 
and  altho  Lansing,  Houston  and  Wilson  also  protested,  in  as 
strong  a  manner  as  any  one  ever  does  protest,  the  letters  were 
issued.  .  .  .  Even  before  the  Slayden  letter  was  one  endorsing 
Davies.  in  Wisconsin,  as  against  Lenroot.  .  .  .  Then  came  the 
letter  to  the  people  of  the  whole  countrj-,  reflecting  upon  the 
Republicans,  saving  that  they  were  in  great  part  pro-war  but 
not  pro-Administration. 

In  the  next  entry  the  Secretary  mentions  a  personal  incon- 
A'enience  brought  about  by  the  President's  order  against  dis- 
cussion of  any  reconstruction  plan.  As  usual,  there  is  no  criticism 
of  the  President.     This  entry  runs: 

November  11,  1918. 

On  Sunday  I  heard  that  Germany  was  filing  the  red  flag, 
and  postponed  my  promised  Aisit  to  the  Governors  of  the  South, 
to  be  held  at  Savannah.  At  eleven  yesterday  word  came  that 
the  President  would  speak  to  Congress  at  one.  and  that  he 
would  ha\e  no  objection  if  the  Departments  closed  to  give 
opportunity  for  rejoicings.  I  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  spoke,  welcoming  the  meinbers.  It 
was  a  meeting  called  by  Baruch  to  plan  reconstruction — but  the 
President  had  notified  him  on  Saturday  that  he  could  not  talk 
or  have  talking  on  that  subject.  So  all  I  could  do  was  to  give 
a  word  of  greeting  to  men  who  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  at 
being  called  for  nothing. 

The  President's  speech  was,  as  always,  a  splendidly  done  bit 
of  work.  He  rose  to  the  occasion  fully  and  it  was  the  greatest 
possible  occasion.  .  .  .  Lansing  says  that  they  (he  and  the 
President)  had  the  terms  of  the  armistice  before  e'ection — 
terms  quite  as  drastic  as  unconditional  surrender. 

Some  years  later  Mr.  Lane  "vsTote  to  James  M.  Cox.  then 
Democratic  nominee  for  F*resident,  that  "loyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent's princi])les  does  not  mean  loyalty  to  his  methods,"  but  the 
many  reports  of  friction  between  him  and  the  President,  resulting 
in  his  resignation,  in  February,  1920,  seem  to  be  negatived 
by  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  November  28,  1919.    He  ■«Tites: 

My  dk.\k  George:  Do  not  be  surprized  if  you  hear  that  I 
am  out  of  the  Cabinet  soon,  for  I  haAe  been  offered  two  fifty- 
thousand  a  year  places,  and  another  even  more.  I  don't  want  to 
leave  if  it  will  embarrass  the  President,  but  I  do  want  something 
with  a  httle  money  in  it  for  a  while.  .  .  .  But  I  must  see  the 
President  before  I  decide  .  .  .  and  I  don't  know  when  that  will 
be,  now  that  he  is  sick. 

This  life  has  a  great  fascination  for  every  one,  and  I  dread  to 
leave  it ;  for  anything  else  will  bore  me,  I  am  sure.  I  deal  here 
only  with  big  questions  and  not  with  details  -with  policies  that 
affect  many,  and  yet  I  have  but  a  year  and  a  half  more,  and 
then  what?  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
tho  1  do  not  want  to  decide  selfishly  nor  for  money  only.  I  must 
go  where  I  can  feel  that  1  am  in  public  work  of  some  kind.  .  .  . 

....  I  have  served  him  (the  President)  long  and  faithfully 
under  very  adverse  circumstances.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  get  on 
with  any  one  who  has  any  astII  or  independent  judgment.  Yet 
I  am  not  given  to  forsaking  those  to  whom  I  have  any  duty. 
However,  we  shall  see.  I  u-rite  you  this,  that  you  may  not  be 
misled  by  the  thought  that  there  has  been  or  is  any  friction. 
Of  course  you  won't  speak  of  it  to  any  one. 

Fr.\nk. 
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rin^-'  shaped  tubes 


EACH  oj  the  tubes  hen- 
shown  lias  made  hy  cement- 
ing together  half  a  Michelin 
Tube  and  half  a  tube  of  some 
other  well  known  make.  The 
composite  tubes  were  then  run 
to  destruction.  The  Michelin 
sections  retained  their  life  arui 
strength  when  all  the  other 
sections  had  blown  out. 


\^==:^ 


Millions  of  Dollars  Can  Be  Saved 
Each  Year  In  This  Way: 


MOST  motorists  are  surprised  when 
they  stop  to  figure  how  much 
money  can  be  saved  by  buying  inner  tubes 
more  carefully. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  discard  the 
inner  tube  with  every  casing  that  wears 
out.  But  this  is  not  at  all  necessary  if 
Michelin  Ring-Shaped  Tubes  are  used. 
They  outlast  a  number  of  casings. 

And  more  important  still  is  the  saving  which 
Michelin  Tubes  effect  in  tire  bills. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  blow-outs  are 
caused  by  the  tire  giving  way  and  allowing 
the  tube  to  blow  through  the  break.  But 
often  the  tube  gives  way  first.     When  this 


happens  the  tube  is  likely  to  blow  its  way 
through  the  tire  if  the  latter  has  been  weak- 
ened in  service.  And  at  all  events  you  are 
certain  to  run  some  yards  on  a  totally  de- 
flated tire  and  thus  injure  it  seriously. 

Will  the  tubes  you  use  shorten  the  life  of 
your  tires  in  this  way?  Just  examine  them 
after  they  have  gone  five  or  ten  thousand 
nriles.  Inferior  tubes  will  feel  hard  and 
lifeless.  But  Michelin  Tubes  will  have  their 
original  toughness  and  velvety  softi^ess. 
Michelin  Tubes  will  not  give  way.  Nor 
w^ill  they  develop  slow  leaks  that  will  injure 
the  tire  because  of  under-inflation. 

For  economy  in  tube  and  tire  bills  use 
Michelin  Ring-Shaped  Tubes. 


TO  USERS  OF  DISC  WHEELS:  Michelin  Ring-Shaped  Tubes  can  noiv 
he  had  with  angle-valves,  making  inflation  easy  from  the  outside  of  the  tvheel 

MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  MiUtown,  N.  J. 

Branches  in  30  Cities.     Dealers  Everywhere 
MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  347  Bleury  Street,  Montreal,  Canada 
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COMMANDER   OWSLEY.    OF   THE   LEGION. 

FOUR  POINTS 


Does  this  smoker 
know  what  he^s 
talking  about? 


AND   HIS 


He  says  the  best  pipe 
of  the  day  is  the 
first 


one 


A  smoker  from  Zanes%'ille,  Ohio,  -who 
prefers  to  conceal  his  identity  under  the 
initials  ••A.K.K.,"  insists  that  the  after- 
breakfast  pipe  is  far  and  aivay  the  best 
pipe  of  the  day. 

"Of  course,"  -wTites  A.K.K.,  'it  depends 
somewhat  on  the  breakfast.  I  couldn't 
get  much  joy  out  of  a  pipe  after  getting 
up  from  burnt  oatmeal,  bad  coffee,  and 
soggA-  toast.  But  after  one  of  the  break- 
fasts my  wife  can  turn  out.  that's  different ! 

"Then  when  I  step  out  on  the  porch  and 
light  up  the  old  pipe,  I  very  nearly  ap- 
proach the  pinnacle  of  my  day.  As  I 
figure  it,  one  puff  after  breakfast  is  worth 
a  dozen  puffs  after  dinner. 

"But  please  don't  let  this  preference  of 
mine    for    an    early- 
morning  pipe  in  any 
way  injure  my  stand- 
ing as  an  inveterate 
pil>e  smoker.  I  smoke 
from  breakfast   until 
bedtime  and  get  a  lot 
of    pleasure    out    of 
each    pipe,    provided 
always  that  I  use 
the  right  kind  of 
tobacco." 

At  this  point 
it  seems  only  fair 
to  admit  that  A. 
K.K.  is  an  Edge- 
worth       smoker. 

Thousands 
and  thousands  of 
smokers  all  oAer  the  country  have  dis- 
covered that  Edgeworth  is  just  the  "right 
kind  of  tobacco"  to  suit  their  tastes. 

Edgeworth  may  or  may  not  be  the  right 
kind  of  tobacco  for  you.  At  least  we  want 
to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  finding  out 
just  what  you  do  think  about  it. 

Just  jot  your  name  and  address  down 
on  a  postal  and  we  wil!  send  you  immedi- 
ately free  samples,  both  of  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed.  If  you  will 
also  include  the  name  and  address  of  the 
dealer  from  whom  you  usually  purchase 
your  tobacco  supplies,  we  will  api)reciate 
the  favor. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to 
suit  the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers. 
Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edge- 
worth  Ready-Rubbed  are  packed  in  small, 
pocket-size  packages,  in  handsome  tin 
humidors,  and  also  in  various  handy  in- 
between  sizes. 

For  the  free  samples  address  Larus  «fc 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,   Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Lams  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly 
send  you  prepaid  by  ])arcel  post  a  one-  or 
two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the 
same  price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


''  I  "»HE  American  Legion  has  a  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  the  new  Com- 
mander has  Four  Points,  and  both  the 
Commander  and  his  points  have  been 
greeted  with  acclaim  whereAer  the  far- 
flung  American  veterans'  organization  has 
established  a  branch.  If  the  new  Legion 
head.  Ah^in  M.  Owsley  of  Texas,  gains 
importance  from  having  been  chosen  to 
put  punch  behind  the  Foiir  Points,  the 
.Four  Points,  it  is  frequently  pointed  out, 
gain,  a  great  deal  of  importance  through 
haA"ing  such  a  personality  as  is  included  in 
^Mr.  Owsley,  to  put  punch  into  them.  The 
new  Legion  leader,  in  addition  to  being 
a  Texan,  is  a  lawyer  of  standing,  an  ac- 
complished and  conAlncing  speaker,  an 
ex-warrior  who  took  part  in  two  major 
engagements,  and  finished  the  war  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. The  points,  behind  which 
he  has  pledged  himself,  to  put  energj- 
enough  to  drive  all  four  of  them  home  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  American  people, 
are  given  as: 

Hospitalization 

Rehabilitation 

Adjusted  Compensation 

America  niza  tion 
In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  Commander 
Owslej'  pithily  said: 

"Please  accept  my  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  the  greatest  honor  that  could  come  to 
one  who  served  in  the  World  War. 

"We  pledged  to  America  in  the  World 
War  that  we  were  her  defenders.  We 
must  now  pledge  even  greater  service. 
There  are  four  great  principles  on  which 
we  rest. 

"I  pledge  the  best  energies  of  my  man- 
hood and  my  sacred  honor." 

"The  storj-  of  Al^-in  M.  Owsley,"  writes 
William  Herschell  in  the  Indianapolis 
Xcirs,  "is  an  American  story."  The 
follo"n"ing  brief  biography  is  given: 

He  was  born  in  Denton.  Texas,  June  11. 
1888.  His  parents  still  \\\e  in  Denton,  and 
he  has  two  brothers  and  five  sisters.  Alvin 
Owsley  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Denton  and  later  was  graduated  from  the 
Virginia  ^MiUtary  Institute,  at  Lexington, 
Virginia.  His  was  the  class  of  1909,  and  he 
made  a  record  that  gained  for  him  the  rank 
of  Captain  of  the  class.  After  leaAnng 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  Air.  Owsley 
became  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Texas  and  was  graduated  with  honors  in 
1912.  He  next  became  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Owsley  &  Owsley,  a  firm 
founded  by  his  grandfather,  in  Denton, 
Texas. 

In  191.3.  Mr.  Owsley  was  elected  to  the 
Texas  legislature  from  Denton  County,  and 
his  speeches  during  that  session  gave  him 
a  State-wide  reputation.  He  at  once  bo- 
came  a  factor  in  State  politics.  Returning 
from  the  legislature,  Mr.  Owsley  was 
elected  District  Attorney  for  Denton 
County,  a  position  he  held  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  War.  He  entered 
the  first  officers'  training-camp  at  Leon 
Springs,  Texas,  in  May,  1917.  Because  of 
his  previous  military  training  he  at  once 
was  commissioned  a  Major  and  assigned 
to  the  142d  infantry,  attached  to  the  36th 
di\ision,  stationed  at  Camp  Bowie,  Texas. 


He  was  detailed  as  divisional  insurance 
oflBcer.  and  later  was  transferred  for  duty 
as  senior  instructor  in  the  third  officers' 
training-camp  at  Camp  Bowie. 

During  his  service  as  senior  instructor 
he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and  then  was  assigned  as  Adjulant  of  the 
36th  division.  A.  E.  F. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Owsley  participated 
in  two  great  offensives  overseas — the  Aisne- 
Champague  and  the  ZMeuse-Argonne  drives. 
After  his  return  from  France  he  was  dis- 
charged at  Camp  Dix  in  July,  1919.  then 
went  back  to  Denton.  Texas,  his  home,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  Attorney-General 
of  Texas.  He  retained  this  position  until 
his  appyointment  as  assistant  director  of 
the  American  Legion's  national  American- 
ism commission.  [Mr.  Owsley  then  came 
to  Indianapolis  and  in  June.  1921.  was 
made  National  Director  of  the  American- 
ism campaign  of  the  Legion,  a  position 
that  has  made  him  nationally  known. 

Commander  Owsley's  fearless  attacks 
on  radicahsm.  disloyalty  and  disrespect  for 
the  flag  have  not  made  him  very  popular 
with  BolsheA"ism's  soap-box  propagandists, 
but  he  has  carried  on  the  fight  against  them 
without  faltering.  Owsley  has  gone  into 
the  hotbeds  of  radicahsm  in  the  larger  cities 
and  there  has  preached  his  gospel  of 
patriotism.  Clippings  in  the  office  of  the 
American  Legion  tell  a  newspaper  story  of 
his  operations. 

Not  only  do  they  depict  him  batthng 
the  radicals  of  the  soap-box  variety,  but 
he  also  steps  forward  to  declare  for  an 
investigation  of  the  opyerations  of  another 
t>i>e  of  disloyahst — the  war  profiteer.  In 
a  recent  speech  on  the  latter  subject  Owsley 
said  that  of  150.000  war  contracts  made  by 
the  Government  only  17.000  ha<i  been 
audited,  and  he  quoted  statements  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  of  $40,- 
000.000  oi^nng  the  GoAernment  only 
•Slo.OOO.OOO  had  been  collected.  The  new 
Commander  says  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment proceeds  to  collect  what  is  due  it 
then  more  monej-  will  be  available  for  the 
care  of  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers. 
Injustices  to  his  buddies  frequently  have 
swept  the  smile  from  the  fighting  Texan's 
face. 

"While  one  private  soldier  in  the  service 
of  his  country  served  more  than  a  year  in 
the  penitentiary  for  the  theft  of  a  single  can 
of  beans,"  Owsley  has  said,  "men  who  de^ 
frauded  the  Govermnent  of  millions  of 
dollars  still  walk  our  streets  in  hberty  and 
prosperity.  And  all  the  while  the  money 
thus  unlawfully  lifted  from  pubhc  funds 
might  be  working  to  make  our  disabled 
soldiers  whole  again.'' 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xews  the  new  Commander  was  pictured 
broadcasting  his  propaganda  by  radio. 
The  Xews  reported  the  event  thus: 

The  radio  came  into  its  own  last  evening 
as  a  mighty  weapon  against  disloyalty, 
and  an  alien  trend  toward  un-Americanism. 
For  the  first  time  the  voice  of  the  American 
Legion,  through  Alvin  M.  Owsley,  was  sent 
broadcast  tliroughout  Chicago  and  A"icinity 
over  KYW. 

Perspiring  as  he  stood  in  the  sound- 
proof broadcasting  room  on  the  sixteenth 
floor  of  the  Edison  building.  Mr.  Owsley 
faced  the  small  transmitter  and  shot  forth 
the  Legion's  battle  program  against  dis- 
loyalty to  thousands  of  listeners  in  Amer- 
ican homes.  It  was  the  first  radio-speaking 
experience  of  the  Texas  orator,  who  is 
director  of  the  national  Americanism  com- 
mission of  the  veterans'  organization.     He 
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and  then  he  bought  a  Philco ! 


1 


3'Point  Superiority 

i.  The  Famous  Diamond-Grid 

— the  diagonally  braced  frame  of  a 
Philco  plate.  Built  like  a  bridge. 
Can't  buckle — -can't  warp — can't 
short-circuit.  Double  latticed  to 
lock  active  material  (power-pro- 
ducing chemical)  on  the  plates. 
Longer  life.     Higher  efficiency. 


2.  The  Philco  Slotted  Rubber 
Retainer — a  slotted  sheet  of  hard 
rubber.  Retains  the  solids  on  the 
plates  but  gives  free  passage  to  the 
current  and  electrolyte.  Prevents 
plate  disintegration.  Prolongs 
battery  life  41  per  cent. 

3.  The  Quarter-Sawed  Hard- 
Wood  Separator — made  only  from 
giant  trees  1000  years  old;  quarter- 
sawed  to  produce  alternating  hard 
and  soft  grains.  Hard  grains  for 
perfect  insulation  of  plates.  Soft 
grains  for  perfect  circulation  of 
acid  and  current — quick  delivery 
of  power.  Another  big  reason  why 
Philco.is  the  battery  for  your  car. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 

of  Philco  Service.  Over  5000  sta- 
tions— all  over  the  United  States. 
There  is  one  near  you.  Write  for 
address,  if  necessary. 


Pm&apgiiPiiiJi 


n 


BlilflfEi^ 


No  more  helpless,  embarrassing,  humiliating  experiences 
in  traffic.  No  more  battery  failures  on  the  road.  Philco 
Batteries  stand  by  you  in  emergencies — give  you  the  de- 
pendable day-in,  day-out  service  you  need,  and  should 
demand,  of  your  battery. 

That's  why  thousands  of  car  owners  today — at-  the  first 
sign  of  battery  trouble — are  replacing  the  ordinary  batteries 
that  "came  with  their  cars"  with  long-life,  power-packed 
Philcos. 

Philco  is  a  man-sized  battery — built  to  stand  work  and 
stand  punishment.  With  its  rugged,  shock-proof  construc- 
tion— its  famous  diamond-grid  plates,  slotted-rubber  retainers 
and  quarter- sawed  separators — the  Philco  Battery  long  outlasts 
its  two  year  guarantee. 

Winter's  coming — and  it's  no  time  for  a  weak,  crippled  or 
under-powered  battery.  Forestall  battery  trouble  by  installing 
a  Philco  Battery  NOW.  It  will  cost  you  no  more  than  just 
an  ordinary  battery. 

RADIO  DEALERS— Philco  Drynamic  Radio  Batteries  put  your 
storage  battery  business  on  a  package  goods  basis.  Shipped  to  you 
charged  but  absolutely  DRY.  No  acid  sloppage.  No  charging  equip- 
ment.    No  batteries  going  bad  in  stock.     Wire  or  write  for  details. 

Philadelphia    Storage    Battery    Company,    Philadelphia 

The  famous  Philco  Slotted-Retainer  Battery  is  the  Standard  for  electric  passenger  cars 
and  trucks,  mine   locomotives   and   other  high-powered,  heavy-duty  battery  services. 


With    the  PHILCO   Slotted    Retainer 


giyS)TTlEE)<#-MIETA]I  Ml 

BATTER  1 

with  the  famous  shock -resisting  Diamond-Grid  Plates 
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spoke  under  the  auspices  of  North  Shore  Post,  of  which  Ferre 
C.  Watkins  is  commander.  This  post  will  soon  inaugurate  an 
aggressive  patriotic  "soap-box"  speaking  campaign. 

■'To-day  we  stand  facing  the  supreme  challenge  of  American 
history,"  said  Mr.  Owsley.  We  are  facing  for  decision  the  ques- 
tion of  world  civilization.  Before  America  can  give  to  all  the 
peoples  the  example  and  sustaining  strength  necessary  for  their 
good,  she  must  make  sure  of  her  own  existence. 

'"Force?  of  much  strength,  commonly  called  radical,  are  advo- 
cating the  destruction  of  our  country.  Anarchy  is  knocking  at 
the  door  to  be  let  in.  Some  one  must  meet  the  challenge  and 
defeat  its  champions.  We  are  witnesses  every  day  to  overt 
acts  of  disregard  for  law  and  order.  Ours  is  a  Government 
founded  upon  law,  and  when  the  law  fails,  our  Government  will 
fail  and  we  will  go  like  the  ancient  empire^  of  Europe  to  be  lost 
in  the  passing  of  the  ages. 

"During  the  early  days  of  the 
war  many  aliens  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  military  ser\ice  because 
of  their  foreign  birth — now  they 
claim  their  right  to  force  foreign 
ideas  upon  Americans  because 
they  are  still  here.  If  I  mistake 
not  we  have  need  for  some  more 
'Soviet  Arks'  to  sail  the  seas, 
carrying  back  to  Europe  every 
disturber  of  American  peace  and 
industry.  We  have  no  place  in 
America  for  the  anarchist,  So\iet 
or  communist." 

It  is  Commander  Owsley's 
opinion  that  immigration  should 
be  halted  for  five  years,  thus  to 
give  America  time  to  educate  the 
aliens  here  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Americanism.  And  those  now 
here  soon  will  send  back  to  the 
radicals  of  Europe  that  America 
has  no  room  for  disloyalists. 

Respect  for  the  flag  has  been  one 
of  Commander  Owsley's  favorite 
texts  in  his  speaking  campaigns 
for  Americanism.  He  hopes,  dur- 
ing his  year  as  Commander  of  the 
Legion,  to  exploit  an  educational 
campaign  toward  the  end  that 
when  Old  Glory  passes  by  on 
parade  every  man's  hat  wiU  come 
off  in  respect.  During  the  parade 
in  Xew  Orleans  men  marched 
ahead  of  the  colors  and  shouted 
a  call  to  the  men  spectators  to 
lift  their  hats  as  the  flag  passed 
by.  Thousands  neglected  to  pay 
this  simple  tribute  to  Old  Glory. 
And  for  that  reason,  through  the 
medium  of  motion  pictures  and 
the  .schools,  the  American  Legion 
is  going  to  conduct  a  campaign  of 
education  in  the  simple  courtesies 
to  the  flag. 

Commander  Owsley's  year  is  to  be  a  busy  one.  He  will 
"carry  on"  in  the  work  for  improved  and  enlarged  hospitals 
for  the  disabled  soldiers.  He  will  strive  to  aid  in  every  way  the 
work  of  making  disabled  men  self-supporting  through  the  medium 
of  trades  and  arts.  He  is  to  continue  to  urge  American  employ- 
ers to  give  former  service  men  jobs.  His  administration,  too,  will 
"carry  on"  for  adjusted  compensation  for  the  buddies  who 
served  many  of  the  best  months  of  their  lives  in  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Garland  Powell,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  who  was  Mr. 
Owsley's  first  assistant  director  in  the  Americanism  work,  is 
going  forward  with  the  affairs  of  the  Americanism  office  at 
Legion  hoadqiiarters.  One  of  Mr.  Powell's  big  jobs  for  a  week, 
however,  has  been  to  help  his  chief  handle  the  hundreds  of  letters 
and  telegrams  of  congratulation  that  have  ijoured  in  since  the 
New  Orleans  convention.  And  if  ('ommander  Owsley  speaks 
on  Armistice  day  in  every  city  that  has  requested  his  presence, 
it  will  take  a  fleet  of  forty  airplanes  to  carry  him. 

The  entire  absence  of  sectional  feeling,  says  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  convention. 
Opposition  to  the  bonus  idea,  which  had  been  freely  predicted,  did 
not  develop  beyond  the  introduction  of  a  single  resolution,  and 
the  Wgion  went  on  record  unanimously  in  fa\or  of  "adjusted 
compensation."     A  feature  that  attracted  some  attention  was 


THE   FIRST   SOLDIER   OF   THE   LEGION. 

Commander-in-Chief  Owsley   is  a   prosecuting   attorney    l>y 

profession,  and   he   promises   to  make  things  interesting  for 

all  opponents  of  the  Legion's  four  main  propositions. 


the  introduction  of  a  resolution  by  representatives  of  The 
Veterans  of  the  World  War  in  eight  of  the  nations  associated 
against  the  Central  Powers.  According  to  a  dispatch  sent  out 
by  one  of  the  news  agencies  that  covered  the  convention: 

The  spokesman  of  the  Allied  Veterans  was  J.  B.  B.  Cohen 
of  Great  Bi-itain,  former  major  in  a  territorial  regiment,  who 
lost  both  legs  at  Ypres. 

He  was  brought  to  the  front  of  the  platform  of  the  convention 
hall  in  a  wheel-chair,  after  being  introduced  by  H.  Nelson 
.Jackson,  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the 
Interallied  Veterans'  Federation. 

Cohen  laid  before  the  Legion  the  "eight  points"  upon  which 
the  wounded  \eterans  of  the  interallied  federation  have  agreed. 

The  text  of  the  pronouncement 
as  presented: 

"With  an  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote peace,  tranquillity  and  good- 
will among  nations,  secure  the 
institutions  of  organized  society, 
preserve  the  sacred  principles  of 
Uberty  and  democracy  and  trans- 
mit their  blessings  to  posterity, 
and  establish  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  war,  we, 
the  undersigned,  representing  the 
ex-ser\-ice  men  of  the  signatory 
countries,  agree  to  submit  and 
endeavor  to  secure  the  adoption 
by  our  societies  represented  and 
throtigh  them  urge  upon  our  re- 
spective governments  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  principles: 

"1.  That  all  international  agree- 
ments among  governments  affect- 
ing the  entire  people  shall  be  open 
and  above  board,  with  full  pub- 
licity. 

"2.  That  treaties  make  the  law 
between  the  nations,  and  they 
must  be  executed  in  good  faith. 

"3.  To  oppose  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. 

"4.  To  A'igorously  suppress 
within  our  boundaries  all  persons 
and  propaganda  seeking  to  over- 
throw, by  force,  go\ernment 
existing  by  will  of  the  people. 

"").  That  the  financial  policies 
of  the  allied  governments  must 
have  as  their  aim  the  stability  of 
exchange  and  the  resumption  of 
international  commer-:e.  and  we 
recommend  the  suspension  of 
trade  relations  with  countries 
maintaining  armies  organized  for 
aggressive  purposes. 

"G.  In  view  of  the  distorted 
political  reports  tending  to  un- 
balance the  public  mind,  we 
recommend  that  there  shall  be  e.5tablished  by  the  Fidae  a  news- 
disseminating  bureau,  with  representatives  in  every  member 
country;  that  this  agency  shall  recei%e  the  official  sanction  of 
tlie  governments  of  the  respective  countries;  that  it  shall  collect 
and  issue  news  designed  to  offset  destructive  and  inflammatory 
propaganda,  particularly  the  propaganda  put  out  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  Bolshevism  with  the  intent  to  change  other  forms 
of  government. 

"7.  That  an  international  court  be  established  to  outlaw  war. 
"S.  To  proceed  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit,  and  when  the 
decrees  of  such  court  become  operative  (except  for  machinery 
necessary  to  maintain  them  and  the  minimum  police  forces), 
to  entirely  disarm  and  disband  our  land,  sea  and  air  forces  and 
destroy  the  implements  of  warfare." 

A  feature  of  the  convention  that  may  be  considered  not  the 
least  important  by  many  of  the  men  that  assembled  is  brought 
out  in  this  editorial  frotn  the  Washington  Herald: 

The  fourth  American  Legion  convention,  to  judge  from 
accounts  of  District  delegates  back  from  New  Orleans,  was  an 
affair  calculated  to  shock  "nice"  people  The  rough  old  days 
f)f  the  A.  E.  F.  were  revived  for  a  week.  The  boys  were  glad  to 
be  back  among  scenes  of  oln  e  drab  again — among  crap  games 
and  plain  talk. 

The  World  War  veteran  has  slipt  back  into  civilian  life.    For 
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GOLD 
SEAL 


ss^  /Bngoleom 


^/      GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  , 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

REMOVE  SEAL  WrlM 
DAMP  CLOTH 


Always 
Look  for 
this  Gold  Seal 


in  addition  to  the  above  Gold-Seal, 
all  genuine  Congoleum  can  be  easily 
identified  by  the  new  protective  selvage 
tape  placed  along  both  edges  of  the 
goods. 

Remember  that  every  yard  of 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum  carries  our 
pledge  of  "Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
Your  Money  Back." 

Beloivis  Go  Id- Sea  I 

Congoleum  pattern 

No.  4022 


Abonje  is  Gold-Seal 

Congoleum  pattern 

No.  830 


Ifs  easy  to  keep 

this  kitchen  floor  spotless— 

No  small  part  of  the  charm  of  this  cheerful  kitchen  is 
the  attractive  floor  of  G(7/(2'-&^/  Congoleum.  This 
high-grade  low-priced  floor-covering  possesses  the  same 
durable,  flat-lying  qualities  that  have  made  our  Gold-Seal 
Art- Rugs  so  popular  with  the  women  of  America. 

Liquids  and  grease  cannot  penetrate  the  smooth,  firm 
surface  of  Gold-Seal  Congoleum.  A  damp  mop  makes  it 
spotless  in  a  twinkling.  It  "hugs"  the  floor  snugly  with- 
out fastening  of  any  kind — never  curls  up  or  ruffles  at  the 
corners.  Being  waterproof,  it  does  not  rot  and  crumble 
away  along  the  seams  and  edges. 

Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Floor-Covering  off^ers  the  one  solu- 
tion to  the  national  demand  for  beautiful  sanitary  floors 
that  are  low  in  cost  and  easy  to  clean.  Its  low  price  and 
long-wearing  qualities  make  it  particularly  practical  wher- 
ever the  entire  floor  must  be  covered. 


?.^^ 
m 


Two  yards  wide- 
T^ree  yards  wide 


-80c  per  square  yard. 
-90c  per  square  yard. 


\ 


Owing  to  high  freight   rates,  prices  in  the  South,  west  of  the  Mi$si5siJ>i>i 
and  in  Canada  are  higher  than  those  quoted. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia      New  York      Chicago      San  Francisco      Boston      Minneapolis 
Kansas  City        Dallas        Pittsburgh        Atlanta        Montreal 

Gold  Seal 

ONGOLWM 

Floor-Covering 


z 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


The  ^ew^  and  Improved 

Six  decided  improvements  make  the  0-Cedar 
Polish  Mop  bigger,  better  and  stronger  than 
ever  before.  You  can  do  more  and  better 
work  w"iih  it.  It  will  last  longer  and  give 
more  satisfaction  ever)'  day  of  its  long  life. 

The  hard  work  of  cleaning,  dusting  and  polish- 
ing hardwood  floors  now  becomes  a  pleasure. 
Time,  work  and  money  are  saved. 


"I      Longer,   stronger  and  more  yam.    .\  bigger 


Note    These    O-Cedar    Improvements 

Longer,   stronger  and  more 
pad — more  polishing  surface. 

2    A    new    handle    socket.      .Adjustable    to    all 
p9sitions. 

3    The  pad  is  riveted  to  the  head — it  can  not 
come  off  or  be  taken  off. 

4   The    double    padding   to   prevent   scratching 
and  marring  of  lloors  or  furniture. 

J    \  better  handle  than  ever  before. 

6.\  decided  reduction  in  price.    More  value  at 
less  money. 

$1    and  $L50  Sizes — All   Dealers 

(PRICES  L\  CANADA— $i.:5  and  S1.50) 

0-C«dar  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Channell  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago 

Toronto    -    London   •    Paris   -   Cape  Town 


the  most  part  lie  is  glad  to  forget  the  days 
of  1918.  But  he  never  can  get  the  brand 
of  them  off  his  soul.  He  never  can  be  quite 
the  same  sort  of  man  as  those  around  him. 
He  never  can  have  the  same  sort  of  sjinpa- 
thies,  the  same  sort  of  affections,  the  same 
sort  of  fears,  the  same  sort  of  triumphs.  He 
never  can  find  fvdl  understanding  except 
among  his  own — the  comrades  of  camp  and 
biUet. 

He  may  have  hated  these  men  -when  he 
was  forced  to  associate  with  them.  He 
may  have  been  unable  to  feel  the  common 
bond  that  the  war  was  welding.  Not  one 
in  a  thousand  had  a  good  time  in  the  Army. 
Xot  one  in  a  thousand  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  sort  of  hfe  he  was  forced  to  lead 
during  those  days.  The  cup  Uncle  Sam 
set  before  the  young  men  of  the  nation  was 
bitter — and  few  drained  it  without  a  wry 
face. 

But  the  bad  taste  has  been  forgotten. 
The  veterans  to-daj^  are  beginning  to  live 
in  the  sweetness  of  memory.  They  have 
begun  to  appreciate  the  opjKjrtunitj-  of 
coming  out  of  their  isolation  once  a  year 
and  associating  with  their  kind.  It  is  Uke 
emerging  from  the  solitude  of  a  dense  forest 
into  a  crowded  citj-  where  there  are  men 
and  women  and  children,  lunch-rooms 
and  soda-fountains. 

The  veteran  is  not  entirely  as  other  men 
are.  During  war  days  it  did  not  seem  that 
the  men  who  ser^'ed  would  have  any 
distinct  indi^'iduaUty  afterward.  Every- 
body of  war  age.  it  appeared,  was  in  the 
Army.  But  during  these  short  four  years 
this  condition  has  disappeared  to  a  large 
extent.  The  former  soldier  or  sailor  alreadj- 
has  become  something  of  a  character. 
Hardly  one  in  ten  of  the  men  he  meets  in 
his  office  or  work-shop  or  on  the  street  is 
equipped  to  understand  him.  Ignorance  of 
the  hardships  and  of  the  joys  of  mihtary 
serxice  again  is  becoming  rather  general. 
The  veteran  stands  aloof  and  lonely.  He  is 
only  about  one  in  ten  among  the  young 
men.  A  new  generation  is  rising  Uke  a 
tidal  wa^-e  about  him — the  lads  who  are 
18  and  20  now. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  boys  had  a 
"wild"'  time  at  Xew  Orleans?  It  was  Uke  a 
home-coming  after  a  long  absence.  Often 
in  the  loneUness  and  the  misunderstanding 
their  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  days  of 
leave  in  France  and  Germany,  to  the 
gatherings  in  biUets  after  the  long  darkness 
of  winter  nights  settled  over  the  Uttle  gray 
towns,  to  the  cafes  and  the  gasthaeuser. 
Their  natural  inchnations  were  to  stage  a 
dupUcation  of  those  scenes. 

The  veteran  is  not  as  other  men  are.  He 
maj'  be  a  salesman  in  a  shoe-store  or  a 
clerk  in  a  government  department — but  he 
is  not  an  ordinary  salesman  or  an  ordinary 
clerk.  The  Ught  of  the  Great  Adventure 
flashes  in  his  e>es  sometimes — and  the 
others  never  can  know  it.  He  may  be 
poor  in  money,  but  he  is  rich  in  memories. 

Fraternitl  orders,  in  order  to  weld  men 
together  in  brotherhood,  force  them  to 
undergo  a  common  experience,  the  details 
of  which  usually  are  kept  as  carefully 
guarded  secrets.  This  may  be  either  rough- 
and-tumble  or  picturesque.  But  after  going 
through  it  the  men  alwajs  have  a  common 
ground  for  understanding. 

Tliis  is  exactly  what  brings  men  of  the 
American  Legion  together.  Their  initiation 
lasted  for  over  a  year — day  after  day, 
month  after  month.  They  have  the  com- 
mon  experience  of  mess   line   and   slum, 


blankets  on  the  ground,  "hard-boiled" 
topnsergeants,  long  marches,  etc.  Could 
any  other  ritual  bind  men  into  a  body  more 
effectively? 

The  loj'alty  of  the  men  to  each  other  is 
stronger  to-day  than  it  was  in  1919.  Jn 
wiU  be  stronger  still  in  1925.  It  wiU  bo 
strongest  of  all  in  1950.  The  American 
Legion  has  had  hardly  a  good  start  as  a' 
brotherhood  of  men.  Its  best  years  are  still 
far  in  the  future. 


DONT  BLA3IE  THE  GULF  STRK^M 

"^FATHER    experts    in    Washington 


w 


doubt  that  there  are  anj'  grounds  for 
the  fear  reported  to  have  been  voiced  by 
the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Ocean- 
ography at  Paris  that  possible  diversion  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  from  fiUs  made  on  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railwaj-  may  cause 
destructively  cold  climate  in  Europe. 
Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin 
(Washington)  says  that  officials  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  of  the  Xa^y  point  out  that 
this  railroad  is  not  in  the  main  path  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  that  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  that  any  man-made  obstructions 
coidd  seriously  affect  this  mightj-  ocean 
current.    We  read: 

Weather  Btireau  officials  are  incUned  to 
discredit  the  claim  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
the  all-important  factor  in  creating  Euro- 
pean cUmate.  The  effect  of  such  currents 
has  been  greath'  exaggerated,  they  say. 
These  meteorologists  beUeve  that  changes 
in  wind  pressure  and  wind  drift  that  inter- 
act and  react  the  whole  world  around  pro- 
duce the  cUmate  of  the  world.  The  Gulf 
Stream  is  a  smaU  area  compared  to  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  ocean.  Prevailing 
winds  from  the  west  blowing  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  ocean  water  as  a  whole  are 
beUeved  to  produce  the  mildness  of  the 
cUmate  in  England,  Xorway,  and  other 
countries  in  much  the  same  latitude  as 
chiUy  Labrador  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 
Xavj-  men.  however,  credit  the  ocean  cur- 
rents with  more  importance  as  cUmate 
makers.  They  say  that  this  warm  stream 
heats  the  air  above  it  and  that  the  winds 
carry  this  warmed  air  across  the  surround- 
ing waters  and  thus,  in  turn,  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  over  which  the 
prevailing  winds  blow.  Dr.  G.  W.  Little- 
hales,  hydrograpliic  engineer  of  the  U.  S. 
Hydrographic  Office,  says  that  there  would 
still  be  much  warming  even  if  there  was  no 
Gulf  Stream,  however,  for  a  large  amount 
of  warm  water  is  added  to  this  stream  by 
the  north  equatorial  current  which  travels 
clockwise  through  the  Atlantic.  This  cur- 
rent joins  the  Gulf  Stream  above  the  Ba- 
hamas, much  farther  north  than  Key  West, 
the  location  of  the  railroad  which  has  been 
suggested  as  a  menace  to  cUmate  in  En- 
gland, Xorway,  and  continental  countries. 
But  Dr.  Littlehales  believes  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  has  a  profound  but  indirect  effect 
upon  the  European  cUmate  through  its 
changes  in  temperature  and  velocity  from 
day  to  day.  He  declared  that  there  are 
great  possibiUties  of  making  long-range 
forecasts  of  weather  conditions  affecting 
agricultural  crops  and  fisheries  in  Xorway 
from  obserA-ations  taken  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  off  Florida.  Predictions  six  months 
or  more  in  advance  are  thought  possible. 
This  great  Gulf  Stream  is  so  large  that 
2,000  Mississippi  Rivers  would  be  required 
to  form  it. 
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RAISED  TO  A  NEW  IMPORTANCE 
IN  THE  LIVES  OF  MILLIONS 

Science  has  found  in  the  familiar  cake  of 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  a  way  to  combat 

three  common  complaints 


For  fifty  years  the  familiar  little  cake  of 
Fleischmanri's  Yeast  had  been  in  daily  use 
in  millions  of  American  homes.  Yet  until 
three  years  ago  it  was  considered  merely 
a  necessary  item  in  baking  the  most  whole- 
some bread. 

And  then  experiments  in  some  of  the 
country's  greatest  laboratories  raised  the 
familiar  foil-wrapped  cake  to  a  new  im- 
portance. 

First  it  was  discovered  that  Fleisch- 
mann's  Yeast  was  peculiarly  rich  in  vita- 
min, without  which  no  amount  of  food  can 
nourish  the  body  properly.  And  now  mil- 
lions of  run-down  men  and  women  are  find- 
ing in  it  the  very  elements  necessary  to 
regain  normal  health. 

Then  came  the  discovery  that  the  tiny 
living  cells  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  help  to 
cleanse  the  body  of  the  poisonous  waste 
that  constantly  accumulates.    And  an  ever- 


widening  circle  of  users  are   finding    free- 
dom from  bondage  to  cathartics. 

And  now  it  has  been  shown  that  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  by  increasing  the  white  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood  acts  as  a  powerful 
agent  in  clearing  the  complexion  of  many 
skin  disorders.  And  so  a  third  group,  large 
and  growing,  are  finding  relief  from  embar- 
rassing skin  disfigurements. 

Everywhere  physicians  and  hospitals  are 
prescribing  Fleischmann's  Yeast  today. 
Eaten  regularly  (for  it  is  a  food,  not  a 
medicine),  it  is  helping  thousands  of  men 
and  women  to  regain  the  joy  of  vigorous 
health.  Letters  from  every  state  bear  daily 
witness  to  the  new  place  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  has  achieved  as  a  health -builder  for 
the  nation. 

The  Fleischmann  Company,  Dept.  1812 
701  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Appetite  and  digestion  restored 

The  great  problem  for  people  suffering 
from  "run-down"  condition  is  first  to 
stimulate  the  appetite,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  possible  to  digest  the  in- 
creased food  that  is  eaten.  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  has  this  remarkable 
effect  on  the  digestive  system.  It  en- 
ables you  to  eat  more,  and  to  get  more 
benefit  from  the  food  you  eat. 


Laxatives  made  unnecessary 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  does  for  you 
naturally  and  permanently  what  drugs 
at  their  best  do  only  artificially  and  for 
a  short  time.  In  hospitals,  even  chronic 
cases  respond  to  it,  and  normal  func- 
tions are  restored  in  from  3  days  to  5 
weeks.  Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  assur- 
ing to  thousands  a  complete  daily 
elimination  of  waste  matter. 


Skin  and  complexion  cleared 

Skin  troubles  are  often  danger  flags  of 
lowered  vitality.  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
is  now  established  as  a  food  which  cor- 
rects the  basic  cause  of  many  disorders 
of  the  skin  by  building  up  the  whole 
system  and  keeping  stomach  and  in- 
testines in  a  natural  healthy  state. 


1     THE    FLEISCHMANN    COMPANY, 

■      Dept.  1812,  701  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

te"  tafl's''whJt%et°sch'-              '<         ^'^^^^  ^^^^  ""^  ^""^^  booklet,  "The  New  Importance  of  Yeast  in  Diet." 

mann's    Yeast  has   done              i 

for  others  and  can  do  for              !     Name 

Eat  two  or  three  cakes  a 
day   regularly — plain,    or 

yon.      Send    this    coupon              \ 
for  it  today!                           j 

1     Street 

spread   on    crackers,    or 
mixed  zvith  Tvater  or  milk- 

I     City State 

!.. ., --. 
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The  wonders  of  glass  used  for  eyeglasses 


CRYSTALS  of  marvelous  clearness  are  found 
in  rocks,  caves  and  along  river  beds.  The  Bra- 
zilian Indian,  Iceland  Eskimo  or  African  native 
who  picks  them  up  has  no  idea  of  their  true  na- 
ture. Crystals  of  carbon,  silica  and  salt  look  alike 
but  they  are  as  different  as  silk,  wool  and  cotton. 
So  are  the  hundred-and-one  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured glass. 

The  glass  used  for  microscopes  and  cameras  will 
not  do  for  eyeglass  lenses  any  more  than  the  glass 
used  in  electric  bulbs  or  watch  crystals.  Only  one 
kind  will  do. 

Curiously  enough,  this  one  kind  of  glass  con- 
tains gas,  yet  bubbles  are  seldom  formed.  If  one 
bubble  is  found,  however  small,  the  eyeglass  lens  is 
thrown  in  the  scrap  box. 

Every  one  of  the  millions  of  Wellsworth  Lenses 
now  being  worn  is  made  of  glass  which  was  ex- 
amined by  delicate  instruments  to  find  out  if  its  opti- 
cal density  was  exactly  right.  For  it  is  a  most 
vital  thing  to  have  every  lens  agree  in  optical 
density  with  a  certain  perfect,  small  specimen  call- 
ed the  "Master  Glass."  This  little  triangular 
piece  of  glass  is  relied  upon  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  instruments  which  examine  glass   before  it  is 


made  into  lenses.  But  even  the  Master  Glass  must 
be  watched  through  a  combined  telescope-micro- 
scope when  doing  its  work  to  see  if  it  has  been 
set  in  place  perfectly.  If  i/ioo,ooo  of  an  inch  out 
of  place  the  fact  is  revealed. 

"Where  did  the  Master  Glass  come  from?"  is 
the  one  question  asked  by  visitors  to  the  Wells- 
worth  Laboratory.  It  came  from  a  small  block 
of  glass  which  received  a  certificate  from  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Its  optical  density,  measured 
by  two  scientific  methods,  came  out  alike,  and 
then  the  two  instrurrients  used  were  found  to 
agree  with  each  other  to  an  inconceivable  fineness. 
Such  care  taken  to  have  glass  exactly  right  is 
merely  the  first  step. 

The  same  care  and  precision  that  are  exercised  in 
the  scientific  tests  for  the  selection  of  the  proper 
glass  are  also  employed  in  each  and  every  one  of 
the  processes  involved  in  making  Wellsworth  Glasses. 

The  legacy  which  George  W.  Wells,  founder  of 
the  Wellsworth  Scientific  Staff,  left  to  posterity  was 
the  inspiration  of  his  own  pioneer  struggle  against 
crude  methods.  "In  everything  pertaining  to  eye- 
glasses," he  wrote,  "work  for  greater  and  greater 
precision." 


American  Optical  Compaiy   Southbridge  Mass  USA 
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From  a  moving  picture  Him,  copyrighted  by  the  International  Film  Company. 

THE  WORLDS  FASTEST  AIRPLANE  TURNING  AT   MORE  THAN  TWO   HUNDRED  MILES  AN   HOUR. 

The  machine  is  thrown  on  its  side  untU  the  -wings  arc  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  as  shown  in  tliese  photographs,  and  the  centrifugal  force  is  such 
that,  on  several  occasions,  the  pilot  has  been  i-endered  temporarily  unconscious.     So  terrific  is  the  speed  that  the  machine  has  been  flown  for 
nearly  a  mile  on  its  side  without  losing  altitude,  despite  tlie  fact  that  it  received  no  support  from  the  wings. 


FOUR  MILES  A  MINUTE  THROUGH  THE  AIR 


THE  FASTEST  THING  ON  WINGS,  by  breaking  all 
the  world's  speed  records  in  the  Pulitzer  Trophy  Race 
at  Detroit,  is  hailed  by  aeronautical  experts  as  placing 
America  decidedly  in  the  ^  an  in  the  recent  Avorld-wide  develop- 
ment of  a\aation.  The  endurance  record,  established  when  two 
Army  lieutenants  remained  aloft  for  over  35  hours,  and  the  alti- 
tude record,  set  at  40,800  feet  by  MacReady,  one  of  the  two 
lieutenants  who  established  the  duration  record,  had  already 
come  to  this  country. 

When  Lieutenant  R.  L.  Maughan,  of  the  Arni\-  Air  Service, 
shot  over  a  triangular  course  of  31  miles  five  successive  times,  at 
an  average  speed  of  206  miles  per  hour,  he  traA^eled  considerably 
faster  than  cannon-balls  went  at  the  time  of  the  CiA'il  War.  In 
making  the  abrupt  turns  of  the  course,  so  terrific  was  the  centrif- 
ugal force,  that  he  lost  consciousness  momentarily  on  several 
occasions — one  time  for  the  space  of  several  seconds.  The 
course  was  triangular,  and  in  turning  the  markers,  the  speeding- 
plane  banked  half-way  o\'er  in  order  to  come  around  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  speed  and  time.  On  one  such  turn,  it 
flew  for  nearly  a  mile  with  both  wings  up  and  down,  that  is,  it 
was  receiving  no  Aving  support  whatever,  and  only  its  bullet-like 
velocity,  apparently,  kept  it  from  falling.      On  the  straightaway 

course,   it  is    estimated,      

the  plane  at  times  made 
more  than  240  miles  an 
hour,  and  this  speed  is 
sufficient,  the  critics 
point  out,  to  give  a  very 
small  supporting  surface 
great  effect.  Frank  H. 
Russell,  Vice-President 
of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane 
and  Motor  Corporation, 
which  built  the  winning 
ship,  writing  in  The 
U.  S.  Air  Service  (Wash- 
ington), thus  discusses 
Lieutenant  Maughan's 
feat  in  flying,  on  a  later 
occasion  without  assis- 
tance from  his  wings: 


Following  an  argu- 
ment which  he  had 
with      the      writer      at 


HE  MOVES  FASTER  THAN  A  CANNON-BALL. 


The  camion-baU  used  in  the  Ci\Tl  War  averaged  about  200  feet  a  second.  Lieutenant 
L.  R.  jSIaughan,  when  he  broke  all  the  world's  speed  records  at  the  recent  Detroit 
air  races,  traveled  at  the  rate  of  about  360  feet  a  second,  nearly  twice  as  fast.  At 
this  speed  the  wings  of  the  plane  are  more  of  a  hindi-ance  than  a  help,  but  they  are 
very  useful  when  it  slows  down  in  preparation  for  landing. 


limch,  Lieutenant  Maughan,  after  making  one  or  two  short  trials, 
flew  a  kilometer  with  his  wings  in  a  vertical  position,  riding  on 
the  side  of  the  body,  controlling  his  horizontal  position  during 
the  flight  with  his  vertical  rudder,  which  then  became  his  hori- 
zontal rudder.  He  lost  no  appreciable  altitude  during  the  test. 
One  is  forced  to  wonder  whether  the  ultimate  high-speed  ship, 
provided  the  human  factor  can  be  protected,  will  require  wings 
at  all  for  other  than  ascending  and  alighting. 

Brigadier-General  Mitchell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Army  Air 
Service,  later  flew  the  one  kilometer  course  at  an  official  speed  of 
224.38  miles  an  hour,  a  world's  speed  record.  In  the  preliminary 
tests,  the  speed  record  set  by  General  Mitchell  is  said  to  have 
been  exceeded  unofficially  by  Lieutenant  Maughan,  who  is 
credited  with  248.5  miles  an  hour.  But,  since  there  was  no 
official  timing,  General  Mitchell's  speed  of  224.38  miles  an  hour 
stands.  The  previous  official  record,  held  by  the  French  after- 
tests  a  year  ago,  was  205  miles.  General  Mitchell  predicts  250 
miles  very  soon  and  300  within  five  years,  on  the  basis  of 
what  has  already  been  accomplished.  He  is  quoted  as  follows, 
in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald: 

The  flying  was  done  at  about  165  feet  from  the  ground,  this 
being  desirable,  so  that  accurate  timing  could  be  accomplished. 
The  speed  was  attained  at  an  altitude    and  then  the  plane  was 

leveled  off  close  to  the 
ground  in  order  to  go 
over  the  course. 

The  wind  stream  is 
terrific  when  flying  at 
this  speed.  The  first 
time  I  tried  the  wind 
was  so  strong  that  it 
blcAv  off  the  top  of  my 
helmet.  Then  I  hit  on 
the  idea  of  fastening  on 
the  helmet  with  adhe- 
sive tape,  wrapping  it 
around  and  around  my 
head  until  it  stayed.  I 
found  this  a  benefit 
rather  than  an  incon- 
venience. It  served  as 
a  support. 

Speed  is  everything 
•  when  it  comes  to  pursuit 
ships  in  the  Army.  If 
you  can  not  catch  the 
other  fellow  and  make 
him  fight  you  might  as 
Avell  walk.  The  Army 
that     has     the    fastest 
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Velumina 


The  Oil  Flat  Wall  Paint 
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PORE -PROOF 


ybu  can  wash    ^   ,       _ 
those  soft  artistic  walk 

SOAP  and  water  take  the  place  of  redecorating 
when  your  walls  are  painted  with  Patton's 
Velumina.  This  famous  oil  flat  wall  paint  is 
pore-proof  and  durable  beyond  words.  Dirt, 
dust  and  grime  cannot  penetrate  its  hardy  film. 
They  can  only  adhere  to  the  surface  and  are 
easily  washed  away. 

Architects  and  decorators  recommend  Patton's 
Velumina  highly.  For  it  gives  walls  the  rich, 
soft-toned  simplicity  that  is  coming  so  much  into 
vogue.  It  also  enhances  lighting  effects  by  proper 
diffusion  of  light.  Those  who  live  in  the  atmos- 
phere it  creates  find  its  quiet  beauty  a  continuous 
source  of  satisfaction. 

This  artistic,  economical,  long-service  wall 
paint  comes  in  white  and  sixteen  attractive  tones. 
It  is  one  of  the  numerous  products  manufactured 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

No  matter  what  you  need  in  the  way  of  glass, 
paint  or  varnish  products,  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company  manufactures  something  that 
will  meet  your  requirements  exactly.  Handled 
by  quality  dealers  everywhere. 

A  good  brush  is  as  necessary  as  good  paint. 
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l)lanes  will  in  the  next  Avar  have  the  su- 
periority in  the  air.  We  are  determined 
to  hold  the   speed   records   if  it  is  at  all 

]iO!?sible. 

The  story  of  the  Pulitzer  Trophy  Race. 

as  told  by  an  cxix-rt  observer,  Ladislas 
(rOrcv.  in  Aiidhon,  XeAv  York,  differs  in 
several  j>arficulars  from  the  ne"n'spai>er 
accounts  of  the  event  Avhieh  nere  tele- 
!rra])hed  over  the  country  immediately 
after  the  race.  The  race  included  sixteen 
<-<)ntestants,  records  the  writer,  and: 

The  racers  Avere  started  off  in  heats  of 
not  more  than  fiAe  each  in  order  to  afford 
the  contestants  the  maximum  possible 
safety.  The  fii'st  heat  to  be  flagged  off 
consisted  of  the  Thomas-Morse  MB7 
(Captain  ^lulcahy).  one  Bee-Line  racer 
(Lieutenant  CallaAvay)  and  tAAO  of  the 
VerA-ille-Sperry  racers  (Lieutenant  Barks- 
dale  and  Lieutenant  Johnson).  The  story 
of  this  race  Avas  brief,  for  the  Bee-Line 
racer  Avas  eliminated  in  the  second  laj)  l)y 
radiator  troul)le,  and  the  Thomas-^lorse 
MB7  foUoAAed  suit  on  account  of  lubrica- 
tion trouble.  This  oidy  left  the  tAAO  Ver- 
Aille-Sperry  ships  to  compete,  and  both 
finished  the  250-kilometer  circuit.  Lieu- 
tenant Barksdale  making  an  aAcrage  speed 
of  ISl  m.  p.  h.,  and  Lieutenant  .Johnson, 
179  m.  p.  h. 

Our  readers  are  famiUar  Avith  the  tech- 
nical features  of  these  airplanes,  and  in 
particular  Avith  the  ingenious  retra<'table 
landing  gear  Avhich  the  pilot  draAvs  into  tlic 
fuselage  bA"  means  of  a  crank.  HoAveAer, 
the  cold  mention  of  this  fact  does  little 
justice  to  the  emotion  the  onlookers  felt 
Avhen  the  tAVO  pilots  actually  did  dray:  their 
landing  gears  into  the  fuselage.  WMle  th«> 
Dayton-Wright  racer  Avhich  Avas  entered 
in  the  1920  Gordon  Bennett  race  also  in- 
corporated this  feat  lire,  this  "gadget"  had 
never  been  publicly  demonstrated  in  the 
United  States  before  this  race,  hence  the 
emotion  of  the  crowd  Avill  readily  be  under- 
stood. The  Bee-Line  racer  also  embodies 
this  feature,  so  that  for  the  first  tAvo  laps 
Selfridge  Field  was  treated  to  a  strange 
race  betAveen  airplanes  shorn  of  their  land- 
ing gears.  If  one  adds  that  a  few  days 
before  the  start  of  the  De.troit  Aviation 
Meeting  Bert  Acosta  liad  by  accident 
landed  one  of  the  Booth  racers  on  its  fusel- 
age, luiA-ing  forgotten  to  unwind  the 
undercarriage  release  gear,  the  mixed 
feelings  of  those  who  watched  the  landing- 
gearless  race  Avill  better  be  ajipreciated. 

The  second  heat  of  Pulitzer  racers,  which 
Avas  sent  off  at  1  P.  M.,  comi)rised  four 
Curtiss  ships  all  fitted  Avith  Curtiss  engines, 
namely  the  tAvo  Army-Curtiss  racers  and 
the  two  XaAy-Curtiss  racers,  plus  the 
Navy  "Mystery"  ship.  The  latter  had 
been  completed  but  shortly  before  the 
race  and  its  hurried  assembhng  and  testing 
rather  handicajiiKHl  its  chances  in  the  race. 
The  Curtiss  racers,  and  in  particidar  the 
tAvo  Army  ships,  Avere  naturally  the  prime 
faAorites,  for  it  was  knoAvn  that  one  of 
tliese  ships  had  attained  in  unofficial  tests 
at  Garden  City.  N.  Y.,  a  ma.ximum  speed 
of  222  m.  p.  h.  The  question  most  di.-^cust 
was  whetlu'r  these  extraordinarily  fast 
sliips  would  proAe  maneuAerable  enough 
on  tlie  turns  to  hold  the  speed  they  Avould 
make  in  the  straightaways. 

The  race  of  these  ships  fully  vindicated 
the  expectations  rf  the  Curtiss  engineers 
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and  of  the  Army  pilots  who  were  Hying 
them.  Despite  the  terrific  speed  of  their 
ships  Lieutenant  Maujjhan  and  Lieutenant 
Maithmd  swung  them  around  in  i)erfeet 
hanks  at  the  pylons.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  onlookers  qualified 
to  express  a  judgment  on  these  matters, 
the  two  Army-Ourtiss  racers  rounded  the 
pylons  with  no  more  visible  difficulty  than 
the  standard  pursuit  ships  of  the  Air 
Ser\'ice  had  done  a  few  hours  pre^•iously. 
Th(>  wonderful  piloting  by  both  Lieutenant 
Maughnn  and  Lieutenant  Maitland  con- 
tributed in  no  mean  Avay  to  this  result,  and 
words  are  inadequate  for  desciibing  the 
masterlj^  manner  in  which  the  two  officers 
handled  these  ships  which  were  rushing 
tlirough  the  air  at  a  rate  of  almost  three 
and  a  half  miles  a  minute. 

Lieutenant  ^faughan  broke  all  world's 
records  for  speed  established  in  closed  cir- 
cuit for  100  an  1  200  kilometers. 

To  what  extent  this  year's  PuUtzer 
Trophj'  race  lowered,  existing  world's 
records  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 
Lieutenant  Alaughan  exceeded  the  last 
world's  speed  record  for  100  kilometers 
which  was  made  by  Sadi  Lecointe  at  Paris, 
France,  September  26,  1922.  Lecointe's 
record  has  not  j^et  been  officially  homolo- 
gated. Lieutenant  Maughan  made  the 
100  kilometers  (two  laps  of  the  Puhtzer 
course)  at  an  average  speed  of  206.3 
m.  p.  h. 

Seven  flyers,  two  of  them  Navy  entrants 
and  the  other  fixe  Army  men,  broke  the 
world's  record  for  200  kilometers  when 
they  exceeded  the  174.8  m.  p.  h.  mark 
established  October  1,  1921,  by  Brack-papa 
in  a  700  h.  p.  Fiat  in  France. 

The  new  world's  record  for  200  kilo- 
meters (four  consecutive  laps  of  the 
Pulitzer  course)  was  made  by  Lieutenant 
Maughan  ^ith  an  average  speed  of  20.5.9 
ra.  p.  h.  The  other  five  flj-ers  who  broke 
the  old  record  are:  Lieutenant  Maitland, 
Army,  198.9  m.  p.  h.;  Lieutenant  Brow, 
Xavj%  193.7  m.  p.  h.;  Ensign  Williams, 
Xavy,  188.4  m.  p.  h. ;  Lieutenant  Barks- 
dale,  Ai-my,  180.9  m.  p.  h. ;  Lieutenant 
Moseley,  Armj',  179.2  m.  p.  h.;  and  Lieu- 
tenant Johnson,  178.8  m.  p.  h. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  flight 
Major-General  Mason  M.  Patrick,  chief  of 
Air  Service:  Rear-Admiral  W.  A.  Moffett, 
chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Aeronautics- 
and  Edwin  Denby,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
rushed  on  the  field  to  congratulate  Lieu- 
tenant Maughan. 

Major-General  Patrick  was  so  pleased 
that  he  patted  Maughan  on  the  head 
instead  of  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  while 
Secretary  Denby  frankly  wept,  overcome 
by  the  brilliant  performance  of  the  Army 
aviator. 

Lieutenant  Maughan  was  exhausted  by 
his  race  and  leaned  against  his  plane  for  a 
few  minutes  until  he  had  revived. 

"I  got  lost  four  times  in  the  haze," 
Lieutenant  Maughan  said.  "I  was  stiinned 
more  or  less  at  each  of  the  fifteen  turns. 
My  worst  moments,  however,  were  at  the 
turn  at  Gaukler's  Point.  I  lost  confidence, 
which  a  good  aviator  ought  not  do,  and 
then  became  unconscious.  On  the  straight- 
away I  came  to.  Another  ti-ouble  I  had 
was  with  my  feet  going  to  sleep." 

The  speed  at  which  these  two  pilots 
flew  was  so  obviously  superior  to  that  of 
the  other  racers  that  after  they  had 
landed — ^Lieutenant  Maughan  by  side- 
slipping to  kill  his  speed — it  was  practically 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Army- 
Curtiss  racers  would  win  this  j-ear's 
Pulitzer  race — as  it  happened.  However, 
a  word  should  be  said  about  the  two 
Navy-Curtiss  racers  flown  by    Lieutenant 


\bu  hear  of 
the  8  hour  Day 

What  of  the 
8  hour  Night? 


SLEEP  is  "Nature's  sweet  restorer."  If  you 
don't  get  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  sleep 
you  can't  be  mentally  alert.  Nor  can  you  be  at 
your  best,  physically. 

An  eight-hour  sleeping  night  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  an  eight-hour  working  day.  If  you 
don't  get  your  proper  sleep,  you  become  irritable; 
your  work  becomes  a  task. 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  coffee,  that 
may  be  the  explanation  of  your  disturbed  and 
restless  sleep  with  consequent  nervous  irritability. 
For  coffee  contains  caffeine  —  a  nerve-irritant. 

Why  not  give  yourself  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt?  It's  so  easy  to  find  out  for  yourself — 
stop  coffee  and  drink  healthful,  fragrant  Postum 
instead. 

Postum  is  a  pure  and  wholesome  cereal  bev- 
erage, absolutely  free  from  caffeine  or  drugs  of 
any  kind.  Thousands  of  people  prefer  it  to 
coffee,  for  its  rich  flavor  alone. 


Postum 


FOR  HEALTH 


Postum 


-».f,.?5VERAGE 


and 


"  '""^""■'  of  Molasses 


''There's  a  Reason' 


POSTUM 

comes  in  two  forms: 

INSTANT    POSTUM 

(in  fins) 
prepared  instantly  in 
the  cup  by  the  addition 
of  boiling  water. 

POSTUM   CEREAL 

(in  packages) 
for  those  who  prefer  to 
make  the  drink  while 
the  meal  is  being  pre- 
pared, made  by  boiling 
fully    twenty    minutes. 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


GO 
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A.  J.  Williams.  I'.  S.  X..  and  by  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Brow.  U.  S.  X. 
These  ships  were  originally  built  for  last  year's  Pulitzer  race, 
which  one  of  them  won  with  Bert  Acosta  at  the  stick. 

The  nioditications  introduced  consisted  mainly  in  the  fitting 
of  wing  radiators,  following  the  design  of  the  Army-Curtiss 
racers.  Despite  the  ad\ance  niade  in  the  last  twelve  months  in 
airplane  design  the  two  XaAy-Curtiss  racers  made  a  very  credit- 
able showing.  Lieutenant  Callaway's  ship  actually  covering  the 
third  lap  at  196  m.  p.  h.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  stupendous 
performance  of  the  Army-Curtiss  ships,  the  time  made  by  the 
Xavy-Curtiss  ships  would  have  undoubtedly  received  more  at- 
tention than  it  did.  , -^ 

Lieutenant  Williams  incidentally  had  a  thrilling  experience 
when  a  fire  extinguislier  in  his  jjlane  broke,  a  piece  of.it  knocking 
liis  helmet  off.  He  had  gi-eat  difficulty  an-anging  his  helmet 
while  plunging  on  at  better  than  three  miles  a  minute.  Fumes 
from  the  broken  extinguisher  sickened  hun,  but  he  succeeded  in 
finishing  in  fourth  place. 

Wlien  the  last  ship  had  landed,  and  the  timer's  stand  an- 
nounced the  %'ictory  of  Lieutenant  ^laughan,  a  great  Aolume  of 
cheers   broke   out    from  ^■ 

among  the  pilots,  me- 
chanics and  others  pres- 
ent. Many  l>ets  were  won 
and  many  were  lost,  but 
all  true  patriots  felt  elated 
at  this  A-ictory  which 
placed  America  in  the 
front  rank  of  aircraft- 
producing  count  lies. 

The  race  also  might 
seem  to  have  settled  the 
■"controversial  point  as 
to  the  uses  of  thin 
and  thick  wings,"  ob- 
ser\'es  An'ntion,  editori- 
allv.     For— 


A  VIEW  .SHOWING  THE  RADIATOR   IN   THE  WINGS. 


By  covering  the  wings  with  a  tliiu  sheet  of  copper  under  wliich  water  from  the  engine 
circulates,  the  designers  have  l>een  able  to  add  ten  miles  an  lioiir  to  the  speed  of  the 
plane.     Tliis  is  a  Navy  racer,    and  its  heavier  construction  reduces  the  speed  con- 
siderably below  that  of  the  Aj-my  racer,  the  record  holder,  shown  on  page  .57. 


The  four  Curtiss  Vii- 
planes  which  finished  the 
race  in  leading  places 
were  all   equipped   with 

thin  wings.  Hence  the  race  seemed  to  many  as  a  victory  of  the 
thin-wing  biplane  over  the  thick-wing  monoplane,  for  high-speed 
ships  at  any  rate. 

This  reasoning,  while  containing  mucli  truth,  does  not  con- 
tain all  the  truth,  however.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the 
present  stage  of  aeronautical  engineering  the  thin-wing  biplane 
i<.  despite  its  greater  ai)parent  jjarasite  resistance,  more  suitable 
for  liigh-speed  work  than  the  thick  cautileAcr  monoplane,  just 
as  the  latter  gives  better  results  in  large  weight-carrj-ing  ships 
than  the  thin-wing  biplane.  Xevertheless.  if  a  fair  comparison 
is  to  be  made  between  the  two  types,  it  sliould  be  remembered 
that  the  thin-wing  biplane  benefits  from  some  twenty  years  of 
continuous  de\'elopment,  whereas  the  thick-wing  monoplane, 
as  a  t.vpe,  is  hut  four  years  old.  It  would  therefore  be  rash  to 
state  dogmatically  that  tlie  thick  wing  will  never  be  else  than 
a  weight-carrying  Mnng. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  thick-wing  monoplanes  which 
participated  in  this  y«'ar's  Pulitzer  race  were  the  first  genuine 
American  examples  of  this  construction,  and  that  their  con- 
structors had  very  little  precedent  and  no  experience  to  go  by  in 
designing  them.  That  despite  this  handicap  the  thick-wing 
monoplanes  should  have  put  uj)  j)erf()rniances  which  were  on  tin- 
whole  highly  creditable  is  merely  another  illustration  of  the  adap- 
tability of  the  American  aeronautical  engineer  to  changed  condi- 
tions and  a  brief  of  his  al)ility  to  match  anybody's  product — if 
given  a  fair  chance. 

As  to  the  victorious  Curtiss  racers,  all  that  need  be  said  is  that 
they  represent  almost  the  last  word  in  refinement  possible  in 
biplanes.  It  may  still  be  feasible  that,  by  eliminating  a  few  wires 
or  by  designing  a  more  perfect  streamline  body,  a  few  miles 
may  be  adde<l  to  the  speed  of  racing  biplanes  of  equal  power. 
Hut  it  seems  to  us  as  if  we  were  pretty  near  the  practical  limit. 

The  Chicago  Trihunc.  also,  believes  that  we  are  near  the  prac- 
tical limit  of  s])eed,  and  has  no  regrets  for  that  fact.  The  editor 
belie\-es  the  really  important  development  of  the  airplane  must 
take  place  along  different  lines.  "Why  fly  four  miles  a  minute?  " 
he  asks,  and  comments: 

Marvels  of  speed,  probably  the  fastest  rate  at  which  man  has 
ever  moved  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale,  have  marked  the  aviation 
meet  at  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan.  Lieutenant  R.  L.  Maughan. 
r.  S.  Army  pilot,  set  a  world's  record  of  more  than  four  miles  a 


minute.  Think  of  traveling  from  the  loop  to  Wilson  Avenue  in 
about  a  minute  and  a  half  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  his  pace. 
That  is  interesting.  It  is  very  important  from  the  Army 
standpoint.  DcAelopment  of  such  speed  may  win  wars  in  the 
future.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  e\-idence  of 
development  in  our  military-  air  service,  and  may  well  afford  to 
make  appropriations  to  continue  the  work. 

But  for  commercial  purposes  the  mar\els  of  speed  have  hardly 
more  relation  to  practical  peace  requirements  than  the  develo])- 
ment  of  the  race-horse  !Man  o'  War  has  to  trucking  requirements 
or  farm  labor,  or  the  construction  of  a  racing  automobile  has 
to  coal  deliveines.  From  the  standpoint  of  commercial  develoi>- 
ment  the  gliding  experiments  now  going  on  in  England,  or  wliich 
recently  were  made  in  Germany,  are  more  important. 

Commercial  a^^ation  requires  two  things  primarily.  One  is 
impro^  ed  stability  or  safety  of  airplanes.  The  other  is  reduced 
cost  of  oi)eration.  Stability  has  already  reached  a  point  where 
a  modern  machine  with  two  or  three  passengers  and  a  capable 
pilot  may  operate  with  almost  as  much  safety  as  a  motor  car 
on  a  crowded  higlnvay.  But  as  the  size  of  the  machine  is  in- 
creased to  carry  more 
persons  the  danger  of 
accident  is  eorrespoud- 
iugly  increa.sed.  And  the 
small  and  safe  maehine 
can  not  operate  except 
at  high  cost  per  passenger 
or  unit  of  freight  carried. 
It  is  these  problems 
ir.ore  than  an  iucrea.se  of 
ten  or  100  miles  an  hour 
in  speed  which  commer- 
cial a^^atiou  must  solve. 
The  gliders  are  attempt- 
ing solution.  They  are 
learning  to  keep  aloft 
without  motors  by  taking 
advantage  of  air  currents, 
as  a  bird  soars.  One 
expert  .says  if  they  could 
see  the  air  they  could 
e\"en  now  remain  aloft 
as  long  as  they  desired. 
They  can't  see  it,  but 
they  are  learning  to  feel  it  and  "sense"  it.  Instruments  will  be 
developed  to  help  them.  Eventually  we  may  have  machines 
with  light  engines,  using  the  air  currents  chiefly  for  buoyancy 
and  the  power  for  movement. 

We  need  all  these  features  of  development.  But  for  com- 
mercial development,  out  of  which  finer  improvements  must 
come,  unless  aviation  is  always  to  remain  a  subsidized  science, 
we  most  need  safety  and  low  costs.  Safety,  with  caution,  is 
virtually  here.  The  low  costs  must  follow.  Public  interest 
and  patronage  will  bring  them.  And  such  sensational  achieve- 
ments as  those  at  Selfridge  Field  will  stimulate  interest.  That, 
in  the  final  analysis,  is  their  chief  value  outside  the  military. 

The  new  vvor'd's  spe?d  record  recalls  to  the  WTiter  of  a 
bulletin  on  "Facts  About  Flying."  published  by  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ainerica.  that,  on  September  21,  190N, 
Wilbur  Wright,  in  France,  established  a  world's  speed  record 
of  27.2  miles  an  hour.     Some  other  records  are  mentioned: 

On  December  17,  190;i,  Orville  Wright,  in  a  biplane  designed 
and  constructed  by  his  l)rot  her  Wilbur  and  himself,  equiiiped  v\ith 
a  16  horse-power  motor,  also  of  their  design  and  construction, 
made  the  first  successful  flight  in  a  motor-driven  flying  craft — 
12  seconds,  at  30  to  3.")  miles  an  hour. 

Orville  Wright,  an  American,  was  the  first  man  in  the  world 
to  fly  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine.  In  the  calendar  year  1921, 
in  the  United  States  alone,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  people 
were  carried  bv  air. 

On  Xovember  13,  IOCS,  Wilbur  Wright  estaldishedvvhat  w'as 
then  a  world's  altitude  record  of  82  feet. 

Lieutenant  J.  Mac  Ready,  U.  S.  Air  Service,  in  an  Amer- 
ican designed  and  constructed  biplane,  equipjied  with  a  400 
horse-power  Liberty  motor,  ascended  40,800  feet  over  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Santos  Dumont,"  in  a  flight  in  France,  on  November  12, 
1906.  astounded  the  world  by  making  what  was  then  the  un- 
paralleled duration  record  of  21  seconds.  The  present  record, 
made  by  Army  airmen,  is  over  3o  hours. 

A  fourth  world's  record  in  aviation  went  to  American  craft 
and  an  American  i)ilot,  when  David  McCulloch,  with  three 
I)assengers,  climl)ed  to  19, .500  feet  in  a  Loeuiiig  monoplane  air 
yacht.  Liberty  motored,  at  Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  on 
August  16,  1921. 
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oMatchless  skill 


.^7  ORTUNATE  f  or  man'sprogress  is  the  match- 
less skill  with  which  a  few  individuals  are  en- 
dowed. For  in  these  too  rare  instances  are  the 
worthiest  standards  of  art  and  work  established. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  was,  beyond  dispute,  the 
master  potter  of  the  ages.  Yet  his  genius  was  not 
content  with  self-achievement.  His  splendid  works, 
built  at  Hanley,  England,  in  1769,  enabled  other 
craftsmen  to  flourish  under  his  guidance.  And  the 
beauty  and  value  of  Wedgwood  wares  were  brought 
to  the  whole  world. 

In  another  time  and  in  another  field,   the  name 


Firestone  has  come  to  stand  for  the  highest  accomplish- 
ment— to  set  a  new  standard  in  the  important  industry 
of  tire  building. 

It  commands  respect  and  has  won  to  enduring  fame 
because  it,  too,  represents  matchless  skill  in  the  coor- 
dinated effort  of  thousands  of  expert  workers. 

Firestone  Tires,  in  the  mileage  they  deliver,  have 
fully  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  Firestone  work- 
manship and  the  special  manufacturing  methods  em- 
ployed. Since  first  the  world  came  to  judge  them 
twenty-two  years  ago  they  have  consistently  fulfilled 
the  highest  pledge  of  tire-worth — 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


The  Dollar 

The  daily  actions  of  most  of  us  are  influ- 
enced by  the  messages  received  over  the 
telephone,  and  yet  few  of  us  stop  to  think  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  the  mechanisms, 
which  help  to  make  that  daily  service  possible. 

Maintenance,  repairs,  and  the  work  of  han- 
dling calls,  must  constantly  be  carried  on  in 
good  times  or  in  bad,  and  they  must  be  paid 
for,  in  order  that  your  telephone  service  may 
be  continued. 

The  average  dollar  will  buy  to-day  less  than 
two-thirds  of  what  it  would  buy  before  the 
war.  This  means  that  it  costs,  on  the  aver- 
age, half  as  much  again  to  buy  most  of  the 
things  that  are  necessary  for  keeping  the  coun- 
try going;  but  the  advance  in  telephone  rates 
is  far  less  than  this  average. 

In  fact,  gauged  by  the  present  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  telephone  service  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  costing  the  subscriber 
less  than  it  did  in  1914. 

The  Bell  System  generally  has  been  able  to 
meet  higher  commodity  prices  and  increased 
wages  by  means  of  new^  economies  in  opera- 
tion and  the  increased  efficiency  of  loyal 
employees. 

"  Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 

One    Policy,     One    System,     Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward    Better    Service 


\^  HY  -'C-r  COULD  NOT  USE  HELIUM 

nr^HAT  the  Army  air  senice  officials 
-*-  should  not  be  blamed  for  using  hydro- 
gen instead  of  helium  in  the  C-2  is  the  be- 
lief in  aAaation  circles  in  Washington,  ac- 
cording to  Science  Service's  Science  News 
Bulletin  (Washington).     We  are  told: 

The  C-2,  which  met  disaster  near  San 
Antonio,  is  the  third  American  airship  to  be 
destrojed  within  two  j-ears.  If  the  C-B 
in  its  transcontinental  trip  had  \ised  helium 
instead  of  hydrogen,  the  loss  of  this  precious 
gas,  costing  twelve  to  fifteen  times  as  much 
as  hjdrogen,  would  have  been  considerable. 
Helium  also  has  one-tenth  less  lifting  power 
than  hydrogen  and  the  C-2  could  not  have 
carried  as  much  fuel  if  it  had  been  helium- 
inflated.  When  the  Xa^-j^  ship  C-7  demon- 
strated the  use  of  helium  in  an  airship  last 
year  the  loss  of  helium  was  small,  but  this 
was  accomplished  by  keeping  the  altitude 
of  flight  lower  than  500  feet.  The  C-2  in 
crossing  the  continent  had  to  rise  to  much 
higher  altitudes,  causing  greater  losses  of 
gas.  New  ships  A\ill  be  built  with  de^^ces 
to  prevent  high  helium  waste.  The  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  helium  plant  that  is  being 
run  by  the  Xa^-^-  just  began  operation  again 
on  October  1  under  the  appropriations  that 
were  made  available  by  Congress  for  this 
year  following  the  explosion  of  the  Roma, 
which  like  the  C-2  was  filled  with  hydrogen. 
While  the  ZR-1,  now  building  at  Lakehurst, 
X.  .J.,  was  begun  too  early  to  be  designed 
for  helium,  it  is  understood  that  the  smaller 
army  ships  now  being  built  will  be  inflated 
with  helium.  The  most  dangerous  portion 
of  an  airship,  the  part  that  produces  the 
spark  that  inaugurates  disaster,  is  the  gaso- 
line fuel,  it  is  declared.  Inflammable  hydro- 
gen fired  by  the  engines  simply  adds  to  the 
disaster.  While  this  may  not  have  been 
the  case  in  the  C-2  accident,  an  engine  using 
heavy  fuel-oil  rather  than  light  explosive 
gasoline  is  being  perfected  by  the  National 
Ad\isory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  and 
A^ill  eventually  do  away  -vsith  this  menace. 

In  another  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  learn 
that  the  burning  of  the  dirigible  has 
aroused  discussion  in  Washington  as  to  the 
availability  of  helium  and  the  advisability 
of  its  use  in  all  the  Government's  Ughter- 
than-air  craft.     We  read: 

At  the  present  time  there  is  about 
enough  of  tbis  expensive  helium  gas  to 
allow  one  airship  to  operate,  and  none  of 
the  dirigibles  in  commission  are  esi>ecially 
designed  to  use  it.  Several  of  the  ships 
ordered  and  in  course  of  construction  will 
be  filled  with  the.  non-explosive  lifting 
power,  with  special  devices  to  bring  down 
the  ship  without  the  necessity  of  valving 
out  the  precious  element. 

Three  helium  dirigibles  of  approxi- 
mately tile  same  size  as  the  ill-fated  C-2  are 
now  being  built  for  the  Armv"  by  the  Good- 
year Rul)ber  (^ompany  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
These  machines  -will  have  a  capacity  of 
200,000  cubic  fe<>t,  whereas  the  C-2  had  a 
capacity  of  172.000  cubic  feet,  the  larger 
size  of  the  new  ships'  envelops  being 
necessary  to  compensate  for  the  smaller 
lifting  power  of  helium  gas.  Two  other 
smaller  helium  ships  of  130,000  cubic  feet 
capacity  will  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
hydrogen-filled  dirigibles  noAv  in  com- 
mission. 

The  Xavy  is  using  helium  at  the  present 
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on 


lime  ill  the  C-T  of  ISO.OOO  cubic  fool  capar-i- 
\y  for  oxi)oriiiiciits  to  soeuro  (lata  as  to 
])r(>ssure  ami  slross  uiulor  various  eon<ii- 
tions  as  an  additional  check  on  tho  dosijrn 
of  the  larsc  diripihio  ZR-1  Avhicii  is  ox- 
poct(>d  to  !)(>  finished  next  June,  and  Avhioli 
is  being  built  along  the  linos  of  tho  most 
successful  Ciorman  shii)s  which  had  a  record 
of  thousands  of  miles  safe  traveling.  The 
ZIf-1  ^\l\ti  not  designed  es])ecially  for  in- 
flation by  helium  gas,  but  Na^•y  officials 
say  that  this  lai-ge  ship  with  a  gas  cajjacity 
of"  2.11.">,0()0  cubic  feet  probably  Aviil  be 
inilated  with  helium  Avhen  commissioned, 
tho  its  range  will  be  limited  by  this 
])r()e(>dure. 

The  Zli-3,  which  is  being  built  for  the 
Xavy  by  Germany,  in  part  payment  of  the 
reparations  claims  oAvedtothisOoAornment, 
has  been  designed  for  the  usi!  of  h\drogen, 
and  German  engineers  insist  that  the  ad- 
A'antages  of  this  gas  more  than  compensate 
for  the  disadvantages  of  the  lesser  lift  and 
great  expense  of  helium.  Whether  the  de- 
sign Avill  be  altered  or  tliis  ship  inflated  Avith 
helium  when  deliA'ered,  Na\'y  men  are 
unable  to  say  at  this  time. 

The  XaA'A'  has  an  approi>riation  of 
!?4:(K),000  for  the  production  and  research 
AAcu'k  on  helium  A\hich  has  been  pooled  Avith 
a  like  amount  api)ropriated  to  the  Army. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  ISIines  is  cooperating 
Avith  the  Army  and  NaA"y.  The  helium 
su]i]>'y  is  limited,  and  it  is  estimated  can 
not  last  more  than  twenty-five  years.  At 
the  present  cost  of  production  it  A\'ould  be 
prohibit] \o  to  commercial  machines,  and  it 
has  been  urged  that  this  precious  gas  on 
AA'hich  Ave  have  a  monopoly  should  be 
stored  for  use  in  case  of  war  and  not  em- 
ployed in  peace-time  flying  by  any  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Man\'  aA'iation  men  claim  that  helium 
has  been  OAa^r-adA'ertised  as  a  residt  of  its 
practical  devt-lopnient  during  the  A\ar. 
Until  some  other  source  is  found  from  Avhich 
this  gas  can  be  obtained,  it  is  belioA-ed  that 
hydrogen,  Avhich  has  been  successfully  used 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe  with  small 
fatalities  Avhcn  mi'eage  is  considered,  offers 
the  brightest  prospects  for  the  further 
development  of  lighter-than-air  craft. 

Army  dirigibles  at  present  in  com- 
mission and  designed  for  hydrogen  are:  2 
"D"  tvpe,  180,000  cubic  feet;  1  militarv 
"AC"  type,  180,000  cubic  feet;  2  "C"  tApe, 
172,000  cubic  feet;  2  "SST"  type,  100,000 
cubic  feet;  1  "A"  type,  95,000  cubic  feet;  1 
Ponj-  Blimp,  3o,3.30  cubic  feet.  All  of  these 
except  the  military  "AC  "  type  have  been  in 
service  some  time  and  will  be  replaced  by 
the  fiA'e  helium  ships  and  one  Zodiac  of 
326,500  cubic  feet,  and  one  semi-rigid  of 
700,000  cubic  feet,  noAV  on  order. 

The  use  of  helium  presents  many  more 
difficulties  than  are  at  first  apparent  to  the 
non-technical  obserA'er.  If  a  ship  of  the 
type  of  the  demolished  C-2  were  held  aloft 
with  helium  and  had  to  rise  to  heights  of 
10,000  feet,  as  in  crossing  the  Rockies,  it 
Avould  be  possible  to  fill  the  ship  only  seAcn- 
tenths  full  of  helium  on  the  ground  in  order 
to  prevent  a  helium  loss  of  30  per  cent,  of 
the  full  capacity  of  the  bag  each  time  the 
ship  ascended  to  that  height.  This  means 
that  the  ship  would  have  less  than  70  per 
cent,  of  its  lifting  power  and  this  loss  avouM 
be  compensated  for  by  carrying  less  fuel 
and  consequently  haAdng  a  shorter  cruising 
radius.  As  helium  has  only  90  per  cent,  the 
lifting  power  of  hydrogen,  Aoliime  for 
v'olume,  the  gas-bag  must  be  made  about  a 
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THE  ceaseless  flow  of  traffic  over  the 
municipal  clocks  at  St.  Louis  for 
barge  shipment  on  the  Mississippi 
River  makes  St.  Louis  the  center  of  the  nation's  inland 
shipping  activities.  Rail  and  river  transportation  facil- 
ities johi  at  St.  Louis,  forming  the  crossroads  of  com- 
merce at  the  center  of  the  continent,  and,  continuing, 
follow  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 

As  a  part  of  the  daily  movement  over  the  St.  Louis 
municipal  docks,  one  sees  shipments  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  Japan,  tank  plates  to  the  oil  fields  of  Lidia, 
grain  to  Europe,  paint  to  Porto  Rico,  mahogany  from 
Central  America,  rare  spices  from  Ceylon,  sisal  from 
Yucatan,  cocoa  beans  from  Callao.  The  railroads  bring 
in  grain  from  the  Central  West,  furs  from  the  frozen 
North,  hides  from  the  western  plains,  copper  from  the 
Rockies. 

Via  St.  Louis 

From  St.  Lotiis,  the  basic  materials  from  all  climes  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  markets  of  this  country  for  manufacture.  The  fin- 
ished commodities,  on  their  outward  journey  to  Avorld  markets, 
pass  the  incoming'  rush  of  raw  materials. 

Goods  loaded  into  box  cars  at  plants  in  St.  Louis  for  Avater 
shipment  are  delivered  to  the  ports  of  the  Avorld  at  Avater  rates 
via  U.  S.  river  service  at  20  per  cent  under  rail  rates. 

With  26  railroads  '"to  evervAvhere"  from  St.  Louis,  and  a 
Government  barge  line  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans, 
shippers  in  St.  Louis  are  able  to  reach  all  markets — domestic  and 
foreign — at  economical  freight  rates  for  ahnost  straight-line 
delivery. 

Sit.  Louis  is  a  good  city  to  live  in,  work  in  and  play  in. 

Send  for  one  or  both  of  our  free  booklets, 
"IitdustrialSt.  Louis,"  or  "St.  Louis — The  Home  City." 

SUOUISCHANBERofOlNNERCE 

St  Louis.  U.S.A. 
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The  Dollar 

The  daily  actions  of  most  of  us  are  influ- 
enced by  the  messages  received  over  the 
telephone,  and  yet  fe%v  of  us  stop  to  think  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  the  mechanisms, 
which  help  to  make  that  daily  service  possible. 

Maintenance,  repairs,  and  the  work  of  han- 
dling calls,  must  constantly  be  carried  on  in 
good  times  or  in  bad,  and  they  must  be  paid 
for,  in  order  that  your  telephone  service  may 
be  continued. 

The  average  dollar  will  buy  to-day  less  than 
two-thirds  of  what  it  would  buy  before  the 
war.  This  means  that  it  costs,  on  the  aver- 
age, half  as  much  again  to  buy  most  of  the 
things  that  are  necessary  for  keeping  the  coun- 
try going;  but  the  advance  in  telephone  rates 
is  far  less  than  this  average. 

In  fact,  gauged  by  the  present  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  telephone  service  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  costing  the  subscriber 
less  than  it  did  in  1914. 

The  Bell  System  generally  has  been  able  to 
meet  higher  commodity  prices  and  increased 
wages  by  means  of  new  economies  in  opera- 
tion and  the  increased  efficiency  of  loyal 
employees. 

"  Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One    Policy,     One    System,     Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward    Better    Service 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


WHY  "C-2    COULD  NOT  USE  HELIUM 

^  I  ^HAT  the  Army  air  seniee  officials 
-^  should  not  be  blamed  for  using  hydro- 
gen instead  of  helium  in  the  C-2  is  the  be- 
lief in  aA-iation  circles  in  Washington,  ac- 
cording to  Science  Service's  Science  News 
Bulletin  (Washington).     We  are  told: 

The  C-2,  which  met  disaster  near  San 
Antonio,  is  the  third  American  air,><hip  to  be 
destroj-ed  -within  two  j-ears.  If  the  C-2 
in  its  transcontinental  trip  had  used  helium 
instead  of  hydrogen,  the  loss  of  this  precious 
gas,  costing  twelve  to  fifteen  times  as  much 
as  hj-di-ogen,  would  have  been  considerable. 
Helium  also  has  one-tenth  less  lifting  power 
than  hydrogen  and  the  C-2  could  not  have 
carried  as  much  fuel  if  it  had  been  helium- 
inflated.  When  the  Navy  ship  C-7  demon- 
strated the  Tise  of  helium  in  an  airship  last 
year  the  loss  of  helium  was  small,  but  this 
was  accomplished  by  keeping  the  altitude 
of  flight  lower  than  500  feet.  The  C-2  in 
crossing  the  continent  had  to  rise  to  much 
higher  altitudes,  causing  grea.ter  losses  of 
gas.  New  shi])s  will  be  built  with  dcAnces 
to  preAent  high  helium  waste.  The  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  helium  plant  that  is  being 
run  by  the  Naxy  just  began  operation  again 
on  October  1  under  the  appropriations  that 
were  made  available  by  Congress  for  this 
year  following  the  explosion  of  the  Roma, 
which  like  the  C-2  was  filled  'with  hydrogen. 
While  the  ZR-1,  now  building  at  Lakehurst, 
N.  J.,  was  begun  too  early  to  be  designed 
for  helium,  it  is  understood  that  the  smaller 
army  ships  now  being  built  "nill  be  inflated 
with  helium.  The  most  dangerous  portion 
of  an  airsliip,  the  part  that  produces  the 
spark  that  inaugurates  disaster,  is  the  gaso- 
line fuel,  it  is  declared.  Inflammable  hydro- 
gen fired  by  the  engines  simply  adds  to  the 
disaster.  While  this  may  not  have  been 
the  case  in  the  C-2  accident,  an  engine  using 
heavy  fuel-oil  rather  than  light  explosive 
gasoline  is  being  perfected  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  and 
■\\-ill  eventuallj'  do  aAvay  with  this  menace. 

In  another  issue  of  The  BiiUcli))  we  learn 
that  tlie  burning  of  the  dirigible  has 
aroused  discussion  in  Washington  as  to  the 
availability  of  helium  and  the  adv-isabilitj' 
of  its  use  in  all  the  Government's  lighter- 
than-air  craft.     We  read: 

At  the  present  time  there  is  about 
enough  of  tliis  expensive  helium  gas  to 
allow  one  airship  to  operate,  and  none  of 
the  dirigibles  in  commission  are  ^'specially 
designed  to  use  it.  Several  of  the  ships 
ordered  and  in  course  of  constniction  Avill 
be  filled  witli  the.  non-explosive  lifting 
power,  with  special  de^nees  to  bring  down 
the  ship  Avithout  the  necessity  of  Aalving 
out  the  precious  element. 

Three  helium  dirigibles  of  approxi- 
mately tile  same  size  as  the  ill-fated  C-2  are 
now  being  built  for  the  Army  by  the  Good- 
year Rubber  (^onipany  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
These  machines  will  have  a  capacity  of 
200,000  cubic  feet,  whereas  the  C-2  had  a 
capacity  of  172,000  cubic  feet,  the  larger 
size  of  the  new  ships'  envelops  being 
necessary  to  compensate  for  the  smaller 
lifting  power  of  helium  gas.  Two  other 
smaller  helium  shii)s  of  130,000  cubic  feet 
capacity  will  be  nuide  to  take  tli(>  jjlace  of 
hydrogen-filled  dirigibles  now  in  com- 
mission. 

The  Navy  is  using  helium  at  the  present 
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lime  in  the  T-? Of  ISO.OOOcnhic  fool  capaci- 
ty for  oxi)oriinonts  to  soeuro  chita  as  to 
l)rossure  and  stress  iiiulor  various  condi- 
tions as  an  additional  cheek  on  the  dositjn 
of  the  hirpfo  diris:iI>lo  ZR-1  Avhich  is  ox- 
poctod  to  1)0  finislu  (I  next  .Iun(>,  and  ^vhich 
is  being  bnilt  along  the  linos  of  the  most 
successful  Ciornuui  ships  which  had  a  record 
of  thousands  of  miles  safe  tra\('ling.  The 
ZR-1  ^\as  not  designed  especially  for  in- 
flation by  helium  gas.  but  Navy  otlrtcials 
say  that  this  large  ship  with  a  gas  cajxicity 
of"  2,11."),0()0  cnl)ic  feet  probably  Avill  be 
ini'lated  Avith  helium  when  comniissiom  <1. 
tho  its  range  will  be  limited  by  this 
procedure. 

The  ZR-o,  which  is  being  built  for  the 
Xav,v  bj'  Germany,  in  part  payment  of  the 
reparations  cla ims  oAvod  to  this  0  overnmeu  t , 
has  been  designed  for  the  \isi'  of  h\drogen, 
and  German  engineers  insist  tliat  the  ad- 
A'antages  of  this  gas  more  than  comp-nsate 
for  the  disadvantages  of  the  lesser  lift  and 
great  expense  of  helium.  Whether  the  de- 
sign will  be  altered  or  this  ship  intlated  with 
helium  when  delivered,  Xa\'j'  men  are 
unable  to  say  at  this  time. 

The  Xavj-  has  an  approi>riation  of 
SiO(),000  for  the  production  and  research 
work  on  helium  which  has  been  pooled  Avith 
a  like  amount  appropriated  to  the  Army. 
The  U.  S.  Bui'eau  of  ^Mines  is  cooperating 
Avith  the  Army  and  XaA-y.  The  helium 
su]>]>'y  is  limited,  and  it  is  estimated  can 
not  last  more  than  tAventy-fiA'e  years.  At 
the  present  cost  of  production  it  aa-ouUI  be 
prohibiti\'e  to  commercial  machines,  and  it 
has  been  urged  that  this  precious  gas  on 
A\hich  we  haA'e  a  monopoly  shoidd  be 
stored  for  use  in  case  of  AA-ar  and  not  em- 
ployed in  peace-time  flying  by  any  branch 
of  the  GoA'ornment. 

Many  aA'iation  men  claim  that  helium 
has  been  OA-er-adA'ertised  as  a  result  of  its 
practical  deAolopment  during  the  war. 
Until  some  other  source  is  found  from  Avhich 
this  gas  can  be  obtained,  it  is  belieA-ed  that 
hydrogen,  AA'hich  has  been  successfully  used 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe  A\-ith  small 
fatalities  AAhen  mi'eage  is  considered,  offers 
the  brightest  prospects  for  the  further 
deA'elopment  of  lighter-than-air  craft. 

Army  dirigililes  at  present  in  com- 
mission and  designed  for  hydrogen  are:  2 
"D"  tvpe,  180.000  cubic  feet;  1  militarv 
"AC"  type,  180.000  cubic  feet;  2  "C"  tApe, 
172,000  cubic  feet;  2  "SST"  type,  100,000 
cubic  feet;  1  "A"  tj-pe,  95,000  cubic  feet:  1 
Ponj-  Blimp,  3o,3.30  cubic  feet.  All  of  these 
except  the  military  "AC  "  tA-pe  haAe  been  in 
seiwice  some  time  and  Avill  be  replaced  by 
the  fiAe  helium  ships  and  one  Zodiac  of 
320,500  cubic  feet,  and  one  semi-rigid  of 
700,000  cubic  feet,  noAV  on  order. 

The  use  of  helium  presents  many  moi*e 
difficulties  than  are  at  first  apparent  to  the 
non-technical  obserAor.  If  a  ship  of  the 
type  of  the  demolished  C-2  were  held  aloft 
AAith  helium  and  had  to  rise  to  heights  of 
10.000  feet,  as  in  crossing  the  Rockies,  it 
Avould  be  possible  to  fill  the  ship  only  seA'en- 
tenths  full  of  helium  on  the  ground  in  order 
to  preA'ent  a  helium  loss  of  30  per  cent,  of 
the  full  capaeitj^  of  the  bag  each  time  the 
ship  ascended  to  that  height.  This  means 
that  the  ship  Avould  haA'e  less  than  70  per 
cent,  of  its  lifting  poA\er  and  this  loss  Avould 
be  compensated  for  by  carrying  less  fuel 
and  consequently  haA-ing  a  shorter  cruising 
radius.  As  helium  has  only  90  per  cent,  the 
lifting  poAver  of  hydrogen,  Aolume  for 
.ohime,  the  gas-bag  must  be  made  about  a 
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©mmerce 


THE  ceaseless  flow  of  trafhc  over  the 
municipal  docks  at  St.  Louis  for 
barge  shipment  on  the  ^Mississippi 
River  makes  St.  Louis  the  center  of  the  nation's  inland 
shipping  activities.  Rail  and  river  transportation  facil- 
ities join  at  St.  Louis,  forming  the  crossroads  of  com- 
merce at  the  center  of  the  continent,  and,  continuing, 
follow  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 

As  a  part  of  the  daily  movement  over  the  St.  Louis 
municipal  docks,  one  sees  shipments  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  Japan,  tank  plates  to  the  oil  fields  of  Lidia, 
grain  to  Europe,  paint  to  Porto  Rico,  mahogany  fro7n 
Central  America,  rare  spices  frovi  Ceylon,  sisal  from 
Yucatan,  cocoa  beans  from  Callao.  The  railroads  bring 
in  grain  from  the  Central  West,  furs  from  the  frozen 
North,  hides  from  the  western  plains,  copper  from  the 
Rockies, 

Via  St.  Louis 

From  St.  Loitis,  the  basic  materials  from  all  climes  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  markets  of  this  country  for  manufacture.  The  fin- 
ished commodities,  on  their  outward  journey  to  world  markets, 
pass  the  incoming  rush  of  raw  materials. 

Goods  loaded  into  box  cars  at  plants  in  St.  Louis  for  Avater 
shipment  are  deliA'ered  to  the  ports  of  the  Avorld  at  water  rates 
v\a.  U.  S.  river  service  at  20  per  cent  imder  rail  rates. 

\Mth  26  railroads  "to  everywhere"  from  St.  Louis,  and  a 
CiOA-ernment  barge  line  on  the  ^Mississippi  River  to  Xcav  Orleans, 
shippers  in  St.  Louis  are  able  to  reach  all  markets — domestic  and 
foreign — at  economical  freight  rates  for  almost  straight-line 
delivery. 

St.  Louis  is  a  good  city  to  live  in,  work  in  and  play  in. 

Send  for  one  or  both  of  onr  free  booklets, 
"Industrial  St.  Louis,"  or  "St.  Louis — Tlie  Home  City." 

SU0UI5CtlANBERof(DNNERCE 

St  Louis,  U.S.A. 
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Chart  of 
Recommendations 

lAbtifT%-iucd  EditionI 

THE   correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com- 
mercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chan  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
How  to         B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Read  the    BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BB** 
Chart:  E  means  Gargoyle  >!obiIoil  "E" 

Arc  means  Gargovlc  Mobiloil  Arctic 

XMicrc  different  grades  arc  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 
This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  adWce  on 
correct  automobile  lubricarinn. 
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Tranwnitfion  and  Differential: 

For  ihck  oornct  labriodoti.  qm  Garvfyfe  MobOaQ  -C" 

■*  iJilili  U  tM  (twbn. 

GIVE  ME  A  QUART  OF  OIL 


Lubrication  Wild  Oats 

How  to  avoid  a  harvest  of  Troubles 

VX/HY  is  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil"  many  dollars  more.      You   can't    have 

'^^    so  rapidly  going  out  of  fashion?  both  your  yearly  dollars  and  your  gal- 

Because  "green"  drivers  are  becoming  Ion  pennies.      Which  will  you  save? 
veteran  motorists.     Owners  are  deter- 


mined that  their  cars  shall  last  longer. 
Poor  lubrication  has  been  the  root  of 
at  least  50%  of  all  engine  troubles — 
and  engine  troubles  are  no  joke.  The 
experienced  motorist  has  paid  good 
money  to  find  that  out. 

Today  there  are  more  requests  for 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  by  name  than  for 
any  three  other  oils  cotnbined .  The  more 
careful  and  conservative  the  buyer,  the 
more  he  insists  on  Gargoyle  jNIobiloil. 

Save  Dollars  instead  of  Cents 

At  most,  your  lubricating  oil  costs  you 


Caution  against 

By-product  Oils 

Most  of  the  lubricating  oils  sold  to 
motorists  are  simply  by- products  secured 
in  refining  gasoline.  9  out  of  10  oils 
fall  in  this  by-product  class.  They  are 
made  from  crude  oils  chosen  and 
"cracked"  for  the  highest  possible 
gasoline  yield. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  produced  by 
the  world's  leading  specialists  in  /uiri- 
catiofi.  The  crude  oils  are  specially 
chosen  to  yield  the  highest  possible 
type  of  lubricating  oil.     This  one  pur- 


but  a  few  cents  per  da\ — only  a  small  pose  is  kept  in  mind  during  every  step 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  your  insurance,  of  manufacture.  The  superior  econ- 
yourgas,  or  your  tires.     And  that  tissue-     omy  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  the  natural 


thin  film  of  lubricating  oil  is  all  that 
protects  you  against  destructive  friction. 
It  alone  postpones  noise,  wear,  trouble, 
repairs,  and  excessive  carbon  forma- 
tion. 


The   cheapest   oil    made    costs' yo^i. 
but  a  few  cents    less    per 
gallon  than  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloil.     By  the  month    or 
year  it  rarely  fails  to  cost 


result.       Remember    this    when    you 
buy  oil. 

Warning: 

Don't  be  misled  by  some  similar  sounding 
name.  Look  on  the  container  for  the  correct 
name  Mobi/oU  (not  Mobile)  and  for  the  red 
Gargoyle. 

Don't  believe  false  statements 
that  some  other  oil  is  identical  with 
Garpoyle  Mobiloil.  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloil is  made  only  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  in  its  own  refineries,  and 
is  never  sold  under  anv  other  name. 


Mobiloil 


Make  the  chart  your  guide. 


Domestic 
Branches: 


New  York  {Main  Office) 
Indianapolis 


Boston  Cliica;o 

Minneapolis  Buffalo 

Jlochrtlcr 


Philadelphia 
Des  Molne$ 


Detroit 
Dallas 


Pitt!>bureh 
Kansas  City.  Kan. 


VAC  XT  U^^     OIL     COJVIPANY 
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tenth  larger.  Devices  are  planned  for  new 
airships  that  will  compress  the  heliiun  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  escape  into  the  air 
when  ascending. 

The  practise  in  handling  hj^drogen-fiUed 
ships  is  to  waste  the  comparatively  cheap 
gas  when  the  bags  are  deflated  or  when  the 
hydrogen  becomes  too  greatly  diluted  with 
air.  Helium,  because  of  its  scarcity  and  its 
expense,  must  be  used  over  and  over. 
Helium,  after  use,  can  be  comprest  and 
stored  in  cylinders,  and  impure  gas  must  be 
repurified  by  processes  similar  to  that  used 
in  its  extraction  from  natiiral  gas.  Puri- 
fying units  would  have  to  be  used  at  every 
airship  landing-field  and  home  station. 
Several  portable  repurification  plants  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Army  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


FEWER  MAKES  AND  MORE  STANDARD- 
IZATION  AMONG  MOTOR  CARS 

"1  ^ /"E  are  not  going  to  see  any  drastic 
'  ^  changes  in  motor  ears  in  the  next 
year,  motor-wise  observers  tell  us.  Except 
for  higher  hoods,  which  seem  to  be  be- 
coming more  stylish,  even  tho  they  do  not 
increase  the  " ^dsibility "  from  the  driver's 
seat,  it  is  predicted  that  the  models  are 
going  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  all  the 
way  through.  "A  few  refinements  in  body 
design  or  equipment  will  constitute  the 
major  portion  of  what  changes  there  will 
be,"  predicts  Frank  A.  Meckel  in  The 
Oklahoma  Farmer.     Also,  he  predicts: 

We  are  going  to  have  fewer  different 
makes  of  cars  than  ever  before,  and  those 
cars  which  are  left  are  going  to  be  more 
standardized  and  dependable.  The  marked 
reductions  in  price  all  along  the  line  in  the 
automotive  industry  have  brought  about  a 
competition  so  keen  that  concerns  which 
have  not  had  efficient  methods  of  produc- 
tion, service  and  sales  organizations  capa- 
ble to  meet  the  situation  are  going  to  be 
forced  out.  Thej^  are  going  to  be  compelled 
to  step  aside  and  let  some  one  run  who 
knows  how  to  run. 

The  time  has  passed  when  a  salesman 
would  come  to  you  with  a  certain  make  of 
car  which  differed  from  another  ear  only 
in  haAnng  2  inches  more  wheel-base  and  a 
mirror  over  the  windshield  and  tr3^  to 
represent  it  as  being  far  superior  to  the 
other  car.  People  know  better.  There 
are  a  hmited  number  of  automobile  engine 
manufacturers,  and  folks  who  are  bujnng 
automobiles  know  that  anj^  car  with  a  Con- 
tinental motor  is  just  about  identical  with 
any  other  car  which  mounts  a  Con- 
tinental motor  of  the  same  size.  Motors 
are  becoming  standardized.  Likewise, 
springs,  roller-bearings,  rear  axles,  front 
axles  and  bodies  are  made  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  concerns  speciahzing  in  these 
products,  and  motor  cars  are  using  these 
products  pretty  generally.  There  are  very 
few,  if  any,  motor-car  manufacturers  who 
make  their  own  roller-bearings.  Very  few 
make  their  own  rear  axles,  and  a  great 
many  so-called  competing  cars  use  parts 
that  are  identical  in  every  respect.     There 


are  going  to  be  fewer  "talking  points"  in 
the  future,  and  cars  are  going  to  be  sold 
because  they  will  deliver  the  goods  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  proved. 

The  proof  of  the  foregoing  is  found  in 
the  "orphan"  list  of  obsolete  motor  cars. 
This  list  is  made  up  of  the  makes  of  cars, 
manufacture  of  which  has  been  discon- 
tinued and  there  are  more  than  300  ears 
so  listed.  This  information  comes  from 
the  man  in  charge  of  sales  promotion  of 
one  of  the  country's  largest  tractor  manu- 
facturing plants.  He  also  states  that  the 
trend  is  the  same  in  tractors.  There  were 
a  year  ago  more  than  200  different  makes 
of  tractors.  To-day  there  are  about  one- 
half  that  number. 

There  simply  is  no  longer  any  space  for 
Ihe  freak  in  either  motor  car  or  tractor,  and 
it  is  simply  a  case  of  the  surviAal  of  the 
fittest.  Those  manufacturers  who  have  a 
good  car,  manufactured  under  efficient 
management  and  distributed  efficiently, 
are  going  to  remain  in  business.  The  others 
are  quitting.  It  is  the  same  with  tractors, 
and  from  now  on  the  purchaser  of  a  car  or  a 
tractor  may  know  that  he  is  getting  some- 
thing fairly  standard  for  his  money,  and 
something  that  is  put  out  by  substantial 
manufacturers.  They  must  be  that  or 
thej'  could  not  hang  on  through  the  times 
which  the  automotive  industry  has  been 
weathering  for  the  last  two  years. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  sensation  in  the 
automotive  industry  this  year  has  been 
the  taking  over  of  the  Lincoln  car  by  Henry 
Ford.  This  means  that  Ford  will  be  mak- 
ing the  two  exact  opposite  tj'pes  in  motor 
cars:  The  small,  cheap  car  with  the  price 
the  main  consideration,  and  the  large 
high-priced  car  in  which  quality  is  con- 
sidered first  of  all  and  in  which  the  price 
is  secondarv. 


GERMANS  OUTSTRIP  ALLIES  IN 
PASSENGER  AVIATION 

DESPITE  the  hmitations  placed  on  the 
size  and  motor-power  of  aircraft  in 
Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it 
is  said  to  be  a  fact,  "founded  on  authorita- 
tive information,"  that  the  Germans  are 
rapidly  outstripping  both  France  and 
England  in  commercial  and  passenger 
aAaation.  An  indication  of  Germany's 
expansion  in  this  direction  since  the  w^ar, 
says  the  Xew  York  Globe,  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that,  whereas  Great  Britain 
has  not  a  single  internal  air  service  line, 
the  Teuton  republic  "has  a  veritable  net- 
work of  aviation  routes."  The  Globe 
writer  takes  no  account  of  the  fact,  that 
Germany,  by  size  and  situation,  is  far  better 
suited  for  air  lines  than  is  the  "Tight 
Little  Island."  It  is  noteworthj%  also, 
that  A^athin  the  last  week  a  plane  serA-iee 
has  been  started  between  London  and 
Manchester  in  spite  of  the  competition 
furnished  by  excellent  and  rapid  train 
connections.  However,  Germanj*  is  cer- 
tainly "advanced"  as  far  as  general  flying 
goes.     To  quote  from  The  Globe  accouni: 

Because  the  size  of  passenger  planes  is 
limited  to  five-passenger  craft,  A^ath  four 
hours'  cruising  range,  these  are  virtuallj- 
air  taxicabs.  They  ply  along  regular 
routes  and  hold  closelj'  to  their  schedides. 
Alost  of  the  jumps  are  short  and  the  fares 
are  astonishingly  low. 

Professor  E.  P.  Warner  of  the  Alassachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  recently 
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Opening  any  hot 
water  faucet 
lights  the  heat- 
ing flame.  Clos- 
ing the  faucet 
extinguishes  it. 
No  limit  on 
quantity  —  use 
all  you  like. 


Five  reasons  why 

you  should  have  a 

Pittsburg 

1.  Piping  hot  water  at  the  turn  of  the 
faucet — whenever  you  want  it  and  as 
much  as  you  want. 

2.  No  gas  is  wasted.  All  the  heat  is 
concentrated  on  the  copper  coils.  The 
water  is  heated  while  it  flows.  You  pay 
for  only  the  amount  of  hot  water  you  use. 

3.  No  trouble.  The  Pittsburg  is  auto- 
matic. When  you  turn  on  the  "hot"  fau- 
cet the  heating  flame  is  ignited  and  hot 
water  flows  immediately.  When  you  shut 
off  the  water,  the  gas  goes  out  automat- 
ically. 

4.  The  Pittsburg  is  economical.  It  gives 
you  perfect  hot  water  service  cheaper 
than  you  can  get  it  by  any  other  method. 

5.  You  can  afford  the  Pittsburg.  A  small 
deposit  puts  one  in  your  home.  Easy  in- 
stalments pay  the  balance. 

STOP  in  at  your  local  dealer's — the 
gas  company  or  a  prominent  plumber 
— and  ask  to  see  the  Pittsburg  in  action. 
The  convenience,  the  economy  and  com- 
fort of  the  Pittsburg  can  be  better  ex- 
plained by  demonstration  than  we  can 
do  it  here.  There  is  a  model  to  suit 
your  requirements. 

Write  us  how  many  hot  water  faucets 
you  have  and  the  number  of  people  in 
your  family.  We  will  tell  you  the  size 
Pittsburg  you  need  and  send  a  free  copy 
of  the  book,  "The  Well  Managed  Home," 
which  tells  the  story  of  better  hot  water 
service. 

Be  sure  you  get  a  Pittsburg 

PITTSBURG    WATER    HEATER    CO. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pittsburg 

AUTOMATIC    GAS  ^^ 

WATER    HEATERS 
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>pring  days  now/ 
Q)me  to  Tucson 

Can  you  remember  a  sparkling  spring  day? 

Air  like  velvet.  Flowers  drinking  in  sun- 
shine. Blue,  clear  skies.  What  wouldn't  you 
give  riglit  now  for  such  a  golden  day. 

Ever)'  day  from  October  to  May  in  Tuc- 
son, Arizona,  is  a  spring  day.  Chrysanthemums 
and  roses  bloom.  Lawns  are  green.  Children 
play  outdoors. 

Half-Mile  High  Plateau 

Surrounded  by  lofty,  gorgeously  colored 
peaks,  Tucson  lies  upon  a  half-mile  high  pla- 
teau. It  is  a  modem  city  of  25,000,  with  good 
hotels,  reasonable  rentals,  golf  and  town  clubs 
open  to  visitors,  fineshops,schoolsand  churches. 
From  October  to  May  the  mean  monthly  tem- 
perature never  exceeds  72°  or  falls  belo\\'  49°. 
Little  rain.  Ko  fog  or  wind. 

Reduced  Fares  on  All  Lines 

Through  Pullman  service  to  Tucson  via 
Rock  Island,  Southern  Pacific,  and  connefting 
lines,  is  available  at  reduced  fares.  Fifty-three 
swift  hours  from  Chicago,  or  only  seventy- 
three  from  Ne\s'  York,  and  you  are  where 
springtime  is  beginning. 

You  Will  Enjoy  This  Booklet 

The  luxurious  sunny  days  and  revitalizing 
life  in  the  open  that  you  have  dreamed  about 
are  described  and  pi«ured  in  "Man-Building 
in  the  Sunshine-Climate."  For  all  who  seek 
rest,  recreation,  physical  up-building,  or  relief 
from  pulmonary  troubles  this  booklet  will  be 
of  surpassing  interest.  Just  send  the  coupon. 

TUCSON 

Sunshine-Climate  Club 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON  SUNSHINE-CLIMATE  CLUB, 
ISO  Old  Pueblo  Bldg.,  Tucjon,  Arizona. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Man-Building  in  tlie  Sunshinc- 
Climale." 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


ano 

Iifth^Veme}slSiJorUeBpi 


'Tliere  is  something 
fine  about  it 

$3^andup       WM.DEMUTHs(b. 

at  the  better 

smoke  shops  NEW  YORK 
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returned  from  Germany,  found  that  he 
could  make  the  trip  from  Berlin  to  Ham- 
burg, which  is  around  200  miles,  for  $.3.50, 
which  is  about  half  what  it  would  cost 
to  travel  a  similar  distance  by  rail  in 
America. 

While  the  Germans  are  pleading  dire 
po^'erty  and  inabilitj'  to  pay  war  repara- 
tions, the  fact  remains  that  the  4,000  miles 
of  air  hnes  are  maintained  as  the  result  of 
Government  subsidies.  Practically  all  of 
the  German  air  service  corporations  re- 
ceive State  aid.  The  subsidy  is  much 
larger  than  it  would  be  if  the  companies 
Avere  permitted  to  operate  larger  cars,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  costs  more  to 
build  and  operate  numerous  machines  than 
it  would  large  planes,  doing  equal  or 
greater  ser\ace.  It  is  not  certain  just 
how  much  Germany  pays  out  yearly  to 
subsidize  the  air  ser^dces,  but  a  dependable 
estimate  fixes  the  total  somewhere  around 
§15,000,000  a  year,  or  almost  twace  what 
France  expends  for  similar  jjurposes,  and 
just  about  fifteen  times  what  England  will 
pay  out  in  air-hne  subsidies  in  1922. 

The  Germans  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  restrictions  put  upon  their  develop- 
ment of  air  craft  by  the  powers.  This  was 
plainly  shown  this  week  when  the  first  of 
the  great  Daimler  planes  of  the  London-to- 
Berlin  Une  arrived  in  the  German  capital. 
It  was  greeted  by  an  almost  universal 
demand  from  the  Teuton  press  that  the 
Government  protest  against  the  use  of 
such  planes  in  Germany  as  a  Anolation  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty. 

To  avoid  the  restrictions  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  German  capital  has  organized 
seAeral  air  services  in  adjacent  countries, 
running  passenger  and  freight  craft  from 
these  nations  into  Germany.  The  Star 
Company  of  Geneva  is  virtually  German. 
It  operates  five  large  planes  on  a  regular 
schedule  between  Geneva  and  Nuremberg. 
The  Moscow-to-Berlin  hne,  by  way  of 
Kovuo,  was  financed  by  So\aet  Russia 
and  some  German  backing.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Russia  recently  sent  diplomatic 
representatives  to  Germany  over  this  route. 

So\net  Russia,  however,  is  not  a  large 
factor  in  the  air  developments  in  Europe. 
The  most  sensational  proposal  that  has 
come  oxit  of  Moscow  recently  is  that  of 
having  huge  passenger  planes  follow  the 
rail  route  from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok. 
That  achievement,  however,  lies  in  the 
very  distant  future. 

Illustrating  just  how  the  air  lines  spread 
out  OAer  Germany,  these  regular  services 
maj^  be  mentioned:  Bremen-Dresden, 
Bremen-Berlin.  Bremen-Hamburg-Stettin, 
Ham))urg-Berlin,  Berlin-Dortmund,  Ber- 
lin-Dresden, Berhn-Nuremberg,  Nurem- 
berg-Munich, Berlin-Munich,  Berlin-Stet- 
tin. The  traffic  is  so  heavy  on  these  lines 
that  reservations  are  made  days  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  accommodations  always  are 
insutlicient.  The  machines  always  carry 
up  to  cai)acity,  and  some  of  the  recent  acci- 
dents on  these  lines  may  l)e  ascribed  to  this 
crowding. 

Among  the  international  lines  main- 
tained by  Germans  may  be  mentioned 
these:  Berlin-Konigsberg,  Konigsberg-Re- 
va!,  Berlin-Westerland. 

France  comes  next  to  Germany  in  en- 
couragement of  aerial  navigation.  The 
1922  subsidy  for  the  dozen  air  corporations 
amounted  to  approximately  $9,00(),tM){), 
normal  exchange.  Despite  the  heavy  ex- 
pense under  which  the  republic  rests,  there 


is  no  intention  to  diminish  this  item,  be- 
cause of  the  close  scrutiny  France  is  gixnng 
to  the  German  advance  in  passenger  air 
service.  The  present  subsidy  is  more  than 
five  times  what  it  was  in  1920.  There  even 
may  be  an  increase  for  1923. 

Approximately  300  commercial  machines 
are  operated  on  the  French  Hnes.  They 
are  much  larger  and  more  comfortable  than 
the  German  planes,  and  make  better  time, 
up  to  125  miles  an  hour.  The  fares  are 
higher  than  in  Germany,  but  still  below  the 
rail  rates  prevaiUng  in  the  United  States. 
The  largest  of  the  French  air  corporations 
is  the  Compagnie  des  ]Messageries  Aeri- 
ennes,  which  has  a  large  part  of  the  Paris- 
London  traffic.  It  operates  sixty-one 
planes  of  Aarious  sizes.  The  most  pre- 
tentious of  the  French  undertakings  is  the 
Paris-Budapest  route,  via  Vienna.  It  was 
planned  to  extend  this  ser\-ice  to  Con- 
stantinople this  month,  going  hj  way  of 
Belgrade  and  Bucharest,  but  the  Near 
East  crisis  has  delayed  the  extension.  One 
of  the  fastest  lines  is  the  daily  flyer  between 
Paris  and  Warsaw,  Poland,  taking  nine 
and  a  half  hours.  The  Vienna-Paris 
journey  takes  twelve  hours  and  the  fare  is 
about  fifty  dollars. 

The  Government  this  year  appropriated 
§2,2.50.000  for  ci\dl  agnation,  and  about 
half  of  that  is  being  expended  in  subsidies. 
There  are  at  present  three  British  air  lines 
running  to  Paris  and  one  to  Brussels, 
besides  the  new  Daimler  concern  to  Berlin. 
They  carry  about  200  passengers  a  week. 
In  all,  about  twentj^-five  machines  are  in 
service.  As  noted  in  the  foregoing,  all  of  the 
British  lines  run  out  of  the  country,  whereas 
France  and  Germany  are  laced  with  air 
routes. 


AVOID  THAT  FINE! 

A  COP  is  human.  lie  makes  mistakes 
on  the  basis  of  appearances  that  are 
sometimes  deceiAnng.  Therefore,  remarks 
a  writer  in  an  English  motor  periodical, 
The  Light  Car  and  Cycle.  Car  (London),  it 
is  well  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  e\i\. 
IMany  a  man  has  been  arrested  because,  at 
sight  of  a  policeman,  "he  adopted  a 
strained  and  nervous  attitude  indicative  of 
a  guilty  conscience."  Also,  as  this  writer 
points  out,  it  gives  a  cop  a  bad  impression 
to  see  an  ordinary  touring  car  gaily  sail 
past  a  sporting  roadster.  If,  however,  the 
policeman  decides  that  your  car  needs 
''overhauling"  and  comes  alongside,  "soft- 
soap,"  says  an  American  authority,  Wil- 
liam UUman,  WTiting  in  Motor  Life  (New 
York)  is  the  proper  material  to  use.  Taking 
up  first  the  English  writer's  "ounce  of 
prevention,"  we  I'ead: 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  A\Titten 
lately  regarding  the  methods  of  the  motor- 
ist, and  it  was  not  so  many  days  ago  that 
the  English  nation  was  made  to  feel  very 
bitterly  on  account  of  the  exploits  of  a  cer- 
tain motorist,  who.  disregarding  all  laws, 
written  and  unwritten,  drove  at  an  absurd 
speed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  and,  apparently,  was  proud  of  his 
exploit. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  it  is  ob\-ious  that 
the  vigilance  of  the  pubHc  Tvill  be  increased, 
and  tiie  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  not 
only  will  those  who  are  guilty  suffer  in  con- 
st^quence,  but  many  a  perfectly-  safe  driAcr 
will  be  couAncted  and  fined. 

It  is  uniA'ersally  admitted  that  5  mih-s 
per  hour  in  one  place  may  be  a  good  deal 
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probably  save  them  a  lot  of  attention  from 
other  iinrlosiniblo  sources. 

Even  the  nuui  who  rigidly  observes  (he 
20-mile-per-hour  limit  maj'draw  upon  liiin- 
self  the  attention  of  the  i)oliee  by  ostentu- 
tious  (h-ivinu::  and  under  th(>se  conditions, 
no  wonder  hv  tliinks  himself  ill-used. 

And  then  the  traffic  cop,  changinfj:  tiie 
scene  to  an  American  road,  draws  along- 
side, remarks  William  I^llman,  in  Motor 
Life,  and,  provided  you  are  in  a  bad  humor 
already,  and  do  not  observe  certain  rules 
of  diplomacy,  you  fr*'t  in  trouble  with. 
that  traffic  cop.  As  Mr.  UUraan  tells  the 
s?quel: 

You  recognized  his  authority  ?nd  pulled 
to  one  side  and  came  to  a  standstdl.  And 
then,  as  wfey  obsei'ved  after  the  children 
had  gone  to  bed  that  night,  you  opened 
your  big  mouth  and  talked  like  a  fool — and 
got  pinched!  And  the  following  morning 
j'ou  paid  a  neat  fine,  meanwhile  learning 
something  of  true  hunuhty. 

But  then  you  acted,  according  to  unveri- 
fied statistics,  just  like  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  centum  of  your  brother  motor- 
ists who  are  stopt  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other by  traffic  officers. 

You  talked  yourself  into  being  arrested! 

The  officer,  cool,  collected  and  capable, 
and  possessing  a  keen  understanding  of 
driver  Aveaknesses  and  human  failings,  first 
wanted  to  look  at  your  permit  to  drive  and 
then  to  remark  incidentally  upon  the  speed 
you  were  making. 

You  ignored  the  demand  for  the  permit, 
reached  for  your  business  card  instead,  in- 
tending to  frighten  him.  vdth.  your  name, 
meanwhile  declaring  that  you  weren't 
speeding.  The  officer  thought  otherwise, 
so  you  started  to  argue  wdth  him.  There, 
borromng  from  a  popular  cartoon,  is 
where  you  made  your  big  mistake. 

You  unloosened  your  tongue  to  some 
considerable  extent.  The  cop  was  silent 
for  the  time  and  apparently  doubtful — and 
humble  enough  in  his  manner.  You  felt 
that  your  superior  intelhgence  had  pre- 
vailed until  the  officer  suddenly  straight- 
ened up  and  said: 

"Oh,  well,  if  this  is  to  be  an  argument 
about  your  speed,  let's  not  trj^  to  settle  it 
out  here  in  the  street.  Suppose  you  meet 
me  in  court  tomorrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  and  we'll  each  tell  our  story  and 
let  the  judge  decide  the  matter." 

Thereupon  he  handed  j'ou  a  card  and 
left  you.  Yes,  he  turned  awaj'  without  an- 
other w^ord  and  left  you  alone  to  ponder 
over  yourself,  just  as  did  your  schoolday 
sweetheart,  many  years  ago,  when  she 
handed  back  to  you  an  old  lace  valentine, 
two  love  notes  and  a  cheap  handkerchief 
and  bade  you  farewell.  Kindred  emotions 
shook  you  on  both  occasions.  There  was 
the  same  chagrin  and  wounded  pride. 
That's  all.  Nothing  terribly  serious. 
Nothing  of  far-reaching  effect  on  the  des- 
tiny of  the  world.  You  just  had  made  a 
darn  fool  of  yourself,  and  reaUzed  it. 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference,  says  Air. 
Ullman,  whether  the  command  to  halt 
comes  out  on  the  broad  highway  when 
touring,  whether  speeding  to  work  in  the 
morning,  or  ambling  home  in  the  e^s^ening, 
the  average  motorist  gets  himself  into 
trouble  in  two-thirds  of  the  instances  by 
sajing  the  wrong  thing.  This  may  be  a 
lengthy  and  illogical  explanation  or  a 
brief  fib.     Frequently  a  guilty  conscience 
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Stop  that  hissing  in  his  ear 

—^1.60  will  do  it 


With  inferior  valve  — 

50V.  clogged  with 


With  A\R.ID  — 

ioo%  filled  with  Steam 


The  hissing  is  not  caused  by  the  radiator, 
but  by  the  little  nickeled  affair  on  the  end,  the 
air- valve.  Yet  the  radiator  often  gets  the  blame. 

To  remove  the  annoyance  of  old-fashioned 
air- valves,  and  to  absolve  its  radiators  of  un- 
deserved criticism,  this  Company  in  its  Insti- 
tute of  Thermal  Research  has  developed  a  new 
air-valve  which  it  manufactures  and  guar- 
antees. This  air-valve  is  named  "Airid." 

Airid  can  be  put  on  by  anybody  in  sixty 
seconds  and  requires  no  adjusting.  It  does  not 
hiss;  it  does  not  sputter;  it  does  not  leak;  it 
lets  all  the  cold  air  out  and  closes  automatic- 
ally when  the  radiator  is  full  of  steam. 

The  price  of  the  Airid  Air -Valve  is  $1.60 — 
designedly  low  in  order  that  every  owner  of  the 
better  type  of  radiators  may  be  encouraged 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  do  even  better  ^vork. 

MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 


Jdeal  Boilers  and  AmekjcA'K  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 
1807  Elmwood  Ave.        Dept.  S  -  34         Buffalo,  N.Y. 

AIRID 

Rids  the  radiator 
ofcotd  air 


Air 


For  Sale  by- 
Heating 
Contractors 
Everywhere 


Valve 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY       Dept.   8-34      1807  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


This  coupon,  with  ?i.6o,  will  bring  you  an 
Airid  Air- Valve.  We  are  willing  to  let  Airid 
stand  or  fall  by  what  it  will  do  for  the  coldest 
radiator  in  your  coldest  room. 


Name 


Address 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


By  Magnificent  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Specially  Chartered 

Tvsrin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  20,000  Tons. 
Sailing  Jan.  30.  1923,  returning  April  2,  visiting 

EGYPT 

Madeira,     Spain,      Gibraltar, 

Algiers,  Tunis,  Holy  Land, 
Turkey,  Greece,   Italy,  Sicily, 
Riviera,  Portugal,  Monte  Carlo 

The  "Scythia"  is  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with 
spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators, 
commodious  state-rooms  with  riinning  water  and 
large  wardrobes;  tjedrooms  and  suites  with  pri- 
vate baths.  Famous  Cunard  cui- 
sine and  service.  (Only  one  sitting 
for  meals.) 

Free    optional   return   passage   at 

later  date  by  any  Cunard  steamer 

from  France  or  England. 

Rates,  deck    plans,  itinerary   and 

full  information  on  request. 

Early  rcser\*ation  advisable. 

Also  De  Luxe  Tours  to  Europe,   Soutli 
America,  Japan,  China  and  California 

FRANK     TOURIST     CO 

(Established  1875) 

489  Fifth  Ave.,    New  York 

219  South   ISth  St..    Philadelphia 
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Raymond  -  Whitcomb 

Cruises 


South  America 

including  It' est  Indies 

TKeperfect  Short  Winter  Vaca- 
tion—  45  days.  Includ- 
ing principal  points  of 
the  "West  Indies;  South 
America  and  the  Brazil- 
ian Exhibition.  Feb.  3 — 
iS.S.  "Reliance" 

Booklet  on  request 

Mediterranean 

An  ideal  2  montKs'  Winter 
Cruise  on  the  famous  S.S.  "Rot- 
terdam" embracing;,  a  perfected 
schedule  including  special 
features.  Sailing  Feb.  10 
Booklet  sent  on  request 

Round-the- World 

Sailin^^  from  New  York  Jan.  9 
and  16  on  S.S.  "Resolute"  and 
S.S.  'Volendam". 
125  days  of  highly 
enjoyable,  expertly 
planned  travel 
Booklet  on  request 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours 
Mexico  —  California  —  Hawaii 
Europe — South  America — Japan- 
China — Round-the- If 'or  Id 

Wrile  for  Booklets 

Raymond  &.  Whitcomb  Co. 
22 B  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

New  York  Chlcsgo  Philad»If.lii» 

>nn  Franfif-i'o  I.f*  AnL'pI''i> 


plays  an  important   part   in  getting   the 
possessor  into  court,  to  ^\it•. 

Last  summer  in  a  certain  citj'  the  pohce- 
men  and  firemen  were  to  stage  a  baseball 
game  to  bolster  up  a  sick  fund,  and  tickets 
were  sold  by  the  officers  in  uniform  when 
off  duty. 

The  traffic  police  rigged  up  a  dummy 
stand  at  one  not  overly  busy  street  inter- 
section, and  the  cop  stationed  there  would 
imperiously  hail  passing  motorists.  Then 
he  would  approach  the  driver  or  other 
occupants  of  the  ear  and  in  a  good-natured 
manner,  aceompanied  bj'  an  appropriate 
observation  on  the  present  hold-up,  offer 
his  tickets  for  sale. 

One  motorist  hailed  by  the  ticket-seller 
drew  excitedly  over  to  the  stand  and  aston- 
ished the  cop  by  declaring  wildly  that  he 
was  not  running  away,  that  "it  wasn't  his 
fault,"  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Investigation  by  the  amazed  officer  re- 
vealed that  several  blocks  distant  this  mo- 
torist had  bumped  into  another  ear  without 
doing  any  noticeable  damage  and  that  in 
getting  away  quickly  he  had  scraped  still 
another  car  and  in  the  general  rush  and 
excitement  of  it  all  had  broken  se^'eral 
minor  traffic  regulations.  No  officer  was 
at  the  spot  and  no  real  damage  had  been 
done,  but  this  man  was  arrested  and  fined 
heavily  for  running  away  without  stopping 
to  make  inquiry.  Of  course  he  deserved  a 
heavy  fine,  but  he  was  qiiite  safe  from 
arrest  until  his  guilty  conscience  betrayed 
him  to  an  unsuspecting  policeman  who 
wanted  to  do  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
sell  him  a  couple  of  baseball  tickets. 

Many  of  the  encounters  between  the 
traffic  cop  and  halted  motorist  bring  out 
some  ingenious  excuses  for  traffic  law 
infractions  and  numerous  humorous  in- 
cidents. 

In  one  eitj'  a  prominent  business  man 
was  caught  speeding  through  the  streets 
at  about  thirty  miles  an  hour.  When 
brought  to  a  stop  by  the  motorcycle  officer, 
the  motorist  pleaded  that  he  was  on  his 
way  home  in  answer  to  a  hurry  call  from 
his  wife,  who  had  phoned  that  their  very 
valuable  pet  poodle  was  hurt  and  should 
be  rushed  to  the  dog  hospital.  He  further 
explained  if  he  didn't  get  there  in  time  to 
save  that  pup's  life  his  home  would  hence- 
forth be  an  unhappy  place  for  him. 

Himself  a  married  man  and  confessing 
to  a  bond  of  sympathy  for  the  troubled 
husband,  the  cop  let  him  proceed  with  a 
warning  to  speed  no  more. 

The  tale  of  the  sick  pup  was  the  first 
excuse  to  enter  the  speeder's  mind,  so  he 
made  that  his  story — and  stuck  to  it — and 
got  away.    But  not  for  long. 

The  copper  got  to  thinking  about  the 
story  and  decided  to  investigate.  He 
called  up  the  man's  home.  The  wife  said 
so  far  as  she  knew  her  husband  was  at  his 
ofTice  and  was  not  expected  home  until 
about  si.\  o'clock.  She  had  not  seen  him 
since  he  left  that  morning  about  nine. 

A  follow-up  and  iuAestigation  in  this 
case  revealed  that  the  prominent  business 
man  was  hurrying  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  another  man's  wife,  who  might  have 
had  a  sick  dog  for  the  hospital,  tho  this 
was  not  brought  out.  Confronted  by  the 
officer  in  this  situation  the  P.  B.  M.  was 
somewhat  embarrassed,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  no  doubt  had  visions  of  pistol 
flashes,  divorce  courts  and  red  scandal. 
Hence,  being  arrested  and  fined  heavilj-  the 


next  morning  for  spjeeding  and  hang  was 
easy  compared  to  what  might  have 
happened. 

'SMien  he  hails  an  automobile  driver  and 
requests  him  to  pidl  over  to  the  curb  and 
stop  for  any  reason  he  may  have,  the  traffic 
cop  usuall3'  asks  first  to  see  the  driAer's 
permit  to  drive.  Here  is  an  opening  for  a 
mistake;  for,  says  Mr.  Ullman: 

In  practically  every  city  any  driver  who 
considers  himself  a  person  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  community  usually,  instead 
of  digging  up  his  permit,  hands  the  officer 
his  business  card  and  then  settles  back 
smuglj'  to  wait  for  the  cop  to  drop  dead 
from  fright.  This  in  most  instances  is  a 
disastrous  faux  pas,  and  is  a  fairly  certain 
way  to  land  in  the  traffic  court  at  9  A.  M. 
next  day. 

Another  splendid  method  of  getting 
yourself  before  the  bar  of  justice  is  to  lean 
over  close  to  the  officer  and  slip  him  the 
low-doA^Ti  that  you  are  a  friend  of  his  cap- 
tain, the  chief  of  police,  or  the  mayor. 
The  average  traffic  cop  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  make  good  on  this. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  every  other  man 
apprehended  for  doing  something  or  other 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  doing  claims  to  be 
a  budd3'  or  the  bosom  friend  of  Senator 
Sorghum  or  Congressman  Howler.  Oc- 
casionally a  cop  will  pick  up  a  transgressor 
of  the  law  who  will  have  the  brazen  effron- 
tery to  claim  that  he  has  a  key  to  the  side 
door  to  the  White  House,  and  if  arrested 
his  case  -will  be  defended  personallj'  bj'  the 
President.  All  of  which  implies  that  the 
officer  will  be  broken  if  he  persists  in  mak- 
ing the  arrest.  Frequentlj"  this  type  is 
taken  to  the  Washington  asjdum  for 
observation. 

Truck  drivers  invariably  claim  that  their 
cars  are  equipped  •with  governors  and  that 
the  speed  claimed  bj-  the  officer  couldn't 
possiblj^  be. 

Then  there  is  the  blatant  tj-pe  of  offender 
who  rears  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  guffaws 
that  "anybody  that  kin  git  35  miles  an 
hour  out  o'  that  car  can  have  it." 

Needless  to  say.  in  all  such  instances  the 
officers  ascertain  the  truth,  and  when  the 
facts  do  not  conform  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  drivers,  the  latter  can  prepare 
to  pay  and  charge  up  the  costs  to  old  man 
experience. 

BYequently  an  officer  will  follow  a  car 
for  several  blocks  through  the  citj-  and 
eventually  come  alongside  and  charge  the 
driver  "vnth  a  speed  of,  saj%  25  miles  an 
hour.  As  per  custom,  the  driver  will  bellow 
that  he  positively  was  not  doing  more  than 
20,  which  is,  for  instance,  the  city  speed 
limit.  The  driver  will  admit  that  he  was 
in  a  hurry  and  taking  tho  limit,  but  not  a 
point  more. 

The  clover  cop,  looking  sorrowful  and 
expressing  desire  to  do  no  injustice,  will 
state  that  his  spoodomotor  showed  25 
but,  then,  it  might  be  out  of  order.  He 
will  hand  the  motorist  a  card  and  advise 
him  to  toll  his  story  to  the  judge  just  as 
ho  told  it  to  the  ofticor.  The  motorist  will 
show  up  in  court  ne.\t  day  and  tell  that  he 
positively  was  not  doing  a  point  more  than 
20,  and  venture  tho  opinion  that  the  cop's 
speedometer  was  off. 

The  judge  will  then  ask  the  officer  how 
far  he  had  trailed  the  defendant.  The  reply 
will  be:   "Seven  blocks  at  uniform  speed." 

Then  His  Honor  slaps  on  the  painful 
fine,  and  points  out  to  the  motorist  that  he 
has  con\-icted  himself  by  confessing  to  20 
miles  an  hour  while  crossing  six  streets 
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"TF  you  want  a  tree  for  to-day,"  goes  the  old  saying,  "plant  the 
A  poplar ;  but  if  you  want  it  to  be  there  to-morrow,  plant  the  elm." 

The  poplar  and  the  elm  are  both  ambitious,  but  the  poplar 
lives  for  the  present  alone,  and  the  elm  has  thought  for  the  future. 
In  the  eagerness  of  its  ambition,  the  poplar  sends  forth  branches 
in  the  spring  without  developing  the  strength  to  support  them 
in  the  sluggish  days  of  summer.  Its  roots  are  constricted,  its 
spread  is  narrow,  its  life  brief. 

The  elm  grows  roots  that  are  deep  and  spreading.  Expansion 
is  its  nature.  Its  fibres  are  tough  and  strong;  it  weathers  wind 
and  storm;  it  lives  and  grows  for  generations. 

Business  has  its  poplars — and  its  elms. 

The  one  provides  for  the  present  alone;  the  other  has  thought 
for  the  future. 

The  one  spends  thousands  of  dollars  for  orders  to-day,  but 
not  a  cent  for  the  good-will  that  makes  growth  for  to-morrow. 
The  other,  while  it  spreads  its  branches  now,  spreads  its  roots, 
too,  for  new  growth  to-morrow. 

"If  you  want  a  tree  for  to-day,  plant  the  poplar;  but  if  you 
want  it  to  be  there  to-morrow,  plant  the  elm." 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  Advertising  Headquarters  has  been 
helping  to  plant  the  elm. 

N.    W.    AYER    ^     SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON  CLEVELAND  NEW  YORK 
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Tnertho 

KNITTED  • 

SPORT  COAT 


Please  the  Men 

GI\"E  him  an  attractive  Thermo 
Sport  Coat  for  Xmas — he  will  wear 
it  at  work  or  play,  al'^o  as  a  house 
coat.  Knitted  fabric,  looks  like  cloth  yet 
is  elastic.  Often  .worn 
between  coat  and 
vest.  Worn  by  men 
who  don't  like 
sweaters. 

Guaranteed  all  \\x- 
gin  woo! — no  shoddy 
wool  substitutes. 
Many  Thermos  worn 
3  to  s  years  still  giv- 
ing good  sen-ice. 

Attractive  heather  mixtures  S6.00.  .\lso 
pinch  back  style  with  three  pockets.  $8.50. 
Look  for  the  Thermo  guarantee  in  the  neck 
of  each  coat.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  write  us. 

Swansdown   Knitting  Company 

349    Broadway         Dept.  D         New  York 


'from  Sheep's  Back  To  Yours" 


For  gifts 

outings 
motoring 
"      football 
hiking 
office  or 
home  wear 


On  Two  Days 

This  bran  dainty 

At  least  two  mornintj.s  every  week 
should  l>ring  to  your  table'  whole 
wheat  and  bran.     You  know  that. 

Pettijohnsroinbint'.s  thcin 
in  a  dainty.  It  is  made  by 
flaking  a  special  soft  wheat 
-  the  most  flavory  wheat 
that  grows.  And  every  flake 
hides  25  i  of  bran. 

If  you  think  whole  wheat 
and  bran  essential,  make 
I  hem  likable.  Try  this  de- 
licious form.  To  countless 
homes  it  has  brought  a  new 
delight. 

Jhe  Quaker  Qa^^  (pmpany 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


where  the  speed  limit  is,  for  example,  but 
1.5  miles.    Another  point: 

In  most  cities  there  is  a  regulation  stoi>- 
ping  automobiles  at  a  stated  distance  from 
street-cars  taking  on  or  discharging  pas- 
sengers. While  the  distance  varies  in 
different  cities,  the  penalty  for  Aiolating 
this  rule  is  severe,  because  pedestrians  have 
come  to  believe  themselves  perfectly  safe 
at  such  a  point  and  proceed  without  watch- 
ing motor  cars.  Hence  serious  accidents 
maj-  be  caused  by  motorists  who  ignore 
the  regulation. 

In  just  as  mam'  cities  there  is  a  law 
covering  the  car's  brakes  and  requiring 
that  they  be  inspected  regularly  and  be 
always  in  good  working  condition.  The 
penalty  for  ignoring  this  injunction  is 
generally  greater  than  that  for  passing  a 
street-car  discharging  passengers.  Yet. 
while  practically  all  motorists  know  of  the 
street-car  regulation  a  surprizingly  small 
number  are  aware  of  the  brake  rule. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  average  driver 
caught  passing  a  street-car.  or  running  in 
too  close  to  the  car's  steps,  will  immediately 
set  up  the  claim  that  his  brakes  wouldn't 
work.  Whereupon  he  is  taken  in  upon  a 
more  costly  charge.  And  then  he  returns 
home  that  night  to  read  and  memorize 
some  of  the  things  he  should  have  learned 
earlier. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  once  arrested, 
don't  trj'  to  bamboozle  the  cop.  It  doesn't 
pay.  Now  and  then  some  fellow  gets 
away  with  it,  but  it's  a  long  shot. 

Trafi&c  officers,  especiallj'  the  veterans 
of  the  serA-ice,  the  men  stationed  at  im- 
portant posts,  have  learned  a  lot  of  the 
tricks  of  motorists.  E.xplanations.  excuses, 
and  repartee  which  you  might  consider 
bright  and  original  these  men  recognize  as 
old  stuff. 

It  is  folly  to  quarrel,  argue  or  abuse  a 
traffic  officer.  It  will  get  you  arrested  and 
into  court.  If  you  are  convicted,  jou  are 
fined.  If  you  are  acquitted,  nothing  at  all 
happens  to  the  officer.  So  in  the  roadside 
or  curbstone  acquaintance  you  make  with 
the  copper,  by  all  means  hold  your  tongue 
and  temper.  It  may  save  you  time,  annoy- 
ance and  cash. 

Smart  Aleck  tricks  disgust  policemen. 
For  example,  an  officer  held  up  a  motorist 
just  about  dark  one  evening  to  interrogate 
him  about  his  lights  not  being  on.  No 
sooner  had  the  officer  asked  the  question 
than  the  driver,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, quickly  and  noiselessly  .switched  on 
his  lights,  at  the  same  time  saying  to  the 
cop: 

"What's  the  nuitter  A\-ith  you?  Are  j-ou 
off  your  nut?    My  lights  are  on." 

Without  moving  an  inch  to  look,  as  the 
motorist  thought  he  would  do,  the  officer 
replied : 

"They  may  be  on  right  now.  but  they 
weren't  on  when  I  saw  you  coming  up  the 
street.  And  I'll  swear  to  that  in  court." 
Then  he  proceeded  to  write  a  card  for  the 
autoist  and  a  man  was  arrested  and  fined 
who.  until  he  attempted  a  smart  trick, 
would  have  received  only  a  warning  with 
any  reasonable  excuse. 

Xow  thus  far  in  this  article,  continues 
Mr.  UUman,  we  have  a  preponderance  of 
what  not  to  say  and  do  when  stopt  by  His 
Majesty  of  the  Motorcycle  Therefore  it 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  include  a  list  of 


Wonderful!! 

That's  what  is  said  after 
sick,  aching,  burning  feet 
have  been  fitted  to  the 


New 


AJE 


UTTLE  SHOE 

Arch  Supporting        Suspension 
Conditioning 

Veiry  often  the  pain  does  not 
stop  with  the  feet  alone,  but 
is  also  felt  in  the  legs  and  back. 
The  A.  E.  Little  Shoe  is  the 
resultof25years'concentrated 
effort  on  one  subject — the 
first  important  improvement 
in  shoe  making  for  35  years. 
Ask  those  who  wear  them  and 
hear  them  say  "Wondei^l" 
That's  All. 

Ask  your  doctor.  Ask  your 
shoe  dealer.  Send  to  the  fac- 
tory for  further  information. 

A.  E.  LITTLE  COMPANY 

The  Makers  of  ^URQSI^ 
The  Shoe  with  Millions  of  Friends 

WOMEN'S  FACTORY!    LYNN.   MASS. 

MENS  FACTORY!  BROCKTON.   MASS. 

CHILDREN'S  FACTORY: 

NEWBURYPORT.    MASS 

New  York  Store ;  449  Fifth  Avenue 
Brooklyn  Store:  450  Fulton  St. 


YOU  CAN 


Irave  a  business-prnfes- 
Bioii  ot  your  own  and  earn 
big  income  in  Benlce  lees 
.K  Xc«-  system  o(  foot  correction:  re&dlly  learoed  by 
anyone  at  home  in  a  few  wee^s  Easy  terms  for  training, 
openiDK-'  everywhere  « :tli  all  the  trade  yon  can  attend  to. 
No  capital  re<iuireil  or  yoods  tobuy.no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

I  Establish  andop«r- 
atf  a  ■  •  New  t>yst*m 
Specialty  Candy  Factor>''  in  your  community.  We  furnish  every. 
Ihtnff.  Mooey-makinfr  opportnnity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  wocaen. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Dont  put  it  off  I 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


I        WI 

I    OFFI 


WHAT  EVERY  PEACE 
OFFICER  SHOULD  KNOW 


CE        I 
MOW    I 


I 


The  rigid  instruction  a  man  h.i.«  to  receive  before 
h-'  can  be  api)olnt<Kl  on  Xcw  "i'ork's  State's  splendid 
police  force  U  minutely — and  impressively — told  In 
a  new  book — just  from  the  press — titled — 

THE  POLICEMAN'S  .\I^T 


As  taught  in  the  New  Yort  Stale  SOiooi 
/or  Police  by  George  F.  Chandler, 
Superirucnderu  Xetc  York  Slate  Police. 


It  describes  not  only  how  criminals  arc  tracked 
and  crimes  are  unraveled,  but  as  to  matters  aflect- 
ine  nubUc  health  and  morals.  'What  to  do  In  .ir- 
ridenis  or  deaths.  Dj'ins  confessions.  Making 
arrests.  How  private  persons  can  make  arrests. 
Ultterences  in  warrant.s  and  when  some  cannot  be 
served.  What  constitutes  exlrlencr'.'  Court  pro- 
ceedings. Rights  of  prl.s<5ners.  Finger  printing. 
Extradition.  TraflBc  and  parking.  T he  four  classes 
of  society.  It's  atl  so  a')Sorbingli/  interesting!  And 
It  concludes  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  felonies 
and  misdemeanors,  by  Lieutenant  Inspector  Albert 
B.  Moore. 


Sav*  Lynn  (!.  Adams,  Sxiocrintendcnx  Penn- 
sylv&niA  Stat«  Police;  "I  nave  reviewed  this 
book  and  conjuder  it  one  of  the  best  that  haa 
ever  been  written  on  the  subject. ' ' 1 


ISmo,  Flexible  Cloth.  St. SO,  net;  tt.et.  postpaid. 

FUXK    i  WAGNWLLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
354-360     Fourth     Ave.     New    York 


safe  rejoinders, 
follows: 


They  are  introduced  as 


If  you  keep  in  mind  this  final  adjuration 
you'll  sa\e  much  for  yourself  when  that 
day  event luvlly  rolls  round  in  which  you, 
as  humans  are  wont  to  do,  will  slip  and 
find  yourself  face  to  face  at  last  with  a 
rugged,  weatherbeaten  and  uniformed 
guardian  of  the  streets  who,  if  you  have 
been  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  might  ask: 
"Where's  the  fire?" 

The  best  thing  to  do  in  this  e\'ent  shall 
be  set  forth  in  the  words  of  a  veteran  trattic 
officer  whose  procedure  and  reasoning  are 
characteristic  and  typical  of  the  tribe  of 
Cop.     Listen  to  him: 

"If  you  were  exceeding  the  speed  limit 
and  know  it,  admit  it.  If  you  were  travel- 
ing too  rapidly  and  didn't  realize  it,  say 
that  perhaps  you  were,  and  express  regret. 
Don't  lie.  If  you're  not  an  old  offender 
and  telling  what  appears  to  be  a  straight- 
forward story,  the  chances  are  10  to  1  that 
you'll  be  permitted  to  drive  on  with  a 
warning.  Officers  want  to  arrest  and  con- 
vict only  those  careless  and  reckless  drivers 
who  persistently  endanger  other  users  of 
the  streets  and  highways." 

Women  drivers  are  seldom  arrested. 
This  is  not  because  they  are  women  and 
perhaps  fair  to  look  upon.  It  is  because 
Milady,  when  held  up  by  the  copper,  shows 
plainly  her  distress  when  told  that  she  has 
erred  in  driving;  because  by  her  blushes 
and  her  visible  embarrassment  she  in- 
stantly convinces  the  officer  that  her  de- 
linquency was  unintentional.  She  does 
not  bellow  at  him.  She  asks  him  just  what 
it  was  she  did  that  was  wrong  and  says  she 
is  terriblv  sorrv. 


UNMUDDLING  OUR  MOTOR  REGULA- 
TIONS. 

THE  fifty-seven  varieties  of  motor 
laws  and  regulations  which  obtain 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  applied 
to  the  more  than  ten  million  motor  vehicles 
on  our  roads,  are  reported  to  have  resulted 
in  one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  muddles 
in  history.  When  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  pulls  out  of  the  terminal  at  New 
York  or  Chicago,  every  foot  of  its  thousand- 
mile  run  is  safeguarded  by  standardized 
signals.  When  the  Majestic  leaves  her 
pier  and  straightens  out  for  a  trans- 
atlantic voyage  she  is  subject,  over  every 
knot  of  her  course,  to  binding  navigation 
rules  and  regulations.  But,  turning  to  the 
vast  volume  of  motor- vehicle  traffic  which 
is  flowing  in  endless  streams  by  day  and 
night  over  our  roads  and  streets,  "What 
do  we  see?"  asks  Arthur  C.  Mack,  in 
Motor  Life  (New  York) : 

What  standardization  of  signals  governs 
the  movements  of  these  more  than  8,000,- 
000  passenger  cars  and  upward  of  a  million 
commercial  vehicles?  In  fixing  these  sig- 
nals, what  attention  has  been  given  to 
uniformity  or  to  psychological  reaction? 
Let  us  see. 

Altho  motor  transportation  is  largely 
interstate,  each  one  of  our  forty-eight  States 
has  its  own  set  of  traffic  laws,  and  not 
content  with  this  chaos  there  are  other 
sets  of  regulations  imposed  by  counties, 
cities,  Aillages,  and  hamlets.  There  is 
a  hodge-podge  of  laws  on  speed,  lights, 
right-of-way,  cut-outs,  etc.,  etc.  Some- 
times, as  with  New  Jersey,  for  instance, 
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"Some 

present 

/roniDad'^ 

Wil.AT  a  wonderful  tliinu  il 
will  be  for  any  boy  whose 
Dad  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
lake  his  first  lesson  on  Christmas 
day  on  his  very  own 


True-Tone 
Saxophone 

Every  boy  should  play  some  musical 
instrument.  Of  all  musical  instruments, 
the  True-Tone  Saxophone  is  a  boy's  in- 
strument. It  is  the  one  that  just  fits  a 
boy,  to  which  he  takes  naturally  and 
which  he  easily  masters. 

The  technique  of  the  Saxophone  in- 
terests and  tempts  a  boy's  ambition.  It 
brings  out  and  develops  his  latent  musical 
talent. 

A  Saxophone  will  help  keep  your  boy  at 
home  and  occupied  with  things  worth 
while;  it  will  teach  him  to  improve  his 
time  instead  of  wasting  it;  it  will  bring 
him  in  contact  with  better,  cleaner  asso- 
ciates. 


Easiest  to  Play 


The  Buescher  Saxophone  is  so  perfected  and  sim- 
plified tftat  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  musical  instruments 
to  learn. 

It  is  the  one  instrument  that  everyone  can  play — and 
it  w  holly  satisfies  that  craving  everybody  has  to  personally 
produce  music. 
Your  boy  can  learn  the  scale  in  an  hour's  practice,  play  popular  music  in  a  few 
weeks  and  take  his  place  in  an  orchestra  or  band  within  90  days,  if  he  so  desires. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  Saxophone  for  home  entertainment,  church, 
lodge,  school.  It  increases  the  pleasure  you  get  out  of  life,  increases  your  popularity 
and  your  opportunities. 

$500  to  $1000  weekly  for  but, two  hours  a  day  is  not  uncommon  for  musicians  of 
ability  to  earn.  Buescher  Instruments  have  helped  make  famous  Paul  Whiteman, 
Tom  Brown,  Joseph  C.  Smith  (Brunswick  Records),  Vincent  Lopez,  Clyde  C.  Doerr, 
Bennie  Krueger  (Brunswick  Records).  Ben  Selvin,  Dan  Russo  (Brunswick  Records), 
Paul  Specht,  Donald  Clark,  Art  Hickman,  Clay  Smith,  Guy  Holmes,  Henry  Santrey, 
Carl  Fenton  (Brunswick  Records),  Gene  Rodemich  (Brunswick  Records),  and  thou- 
sands of  others.     Your  boy  might  develop  equal  ability. 

Free  Trial^Easy  Payments 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  get  your  boy  a  Saxophone  this 
Christmas.  You  may  order  any  Buescher  Saxophone,  Cornet, 
Trumpet,  Trombone  or  other  Band  or  Orchestral  Instrument 
without  paying  in  advance,  and  try  it  six  days  in  your  own  home 
without  obligation.  If  perfectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  terms 
to  suit  your  convenience. 

Saxophone  Book  Free 

After  nearly  300  years'  supremacy,  string  instruments  are 
almost  entirely  displaced  by  Saxophones  in  all  nationally  popular 
orchestras.  Our  Free  Saxophone  Book  tells  which  Saxophone 
takes  violin,  cello  and  bass  parts,  and  many  other  things  you 
would  like  to  know.     Ask  for  your  copy. 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Company 

1937  Buescher  Block  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Makers  cf  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestral  Instruments 


JOSEPH  C.  SMITH 

Director  Joseph  C. 
S  m  i  t  h's  Orchestra. 
always  famous  for  fine 
dance  records  and 
now  making  Bruns- 
wick Records  exclu- 
sively,using  Buescher 
Band  Instruments 
and  Saxophones. 


GENE  RODEMICH 

Director  of  Gene 
Rodemicli's  Or- 
chestra. Hear  them 
in  Brunswick  Rec- 
ords (for  dancing) 
playing  Buescher 
Instruments. 


PAUL  L.   SPECHT 

Director  Paul  L. 
Specht  and  His  Or- 
chestra. Hear  his 
Buescher  Instruments 
in  superb  Columbia 
Dance  Records. 


True-Tone  Band  Instruments 


l"y  p*  f\f  of  all  popular 
l^/O  phonograph 
•   ^^  records    are 

played   with    Buescher    In- 
struments. 


Buescher  Band   Instrument  Co. 

1937  Buescher  Block,   Elkhart,   Ind. 

Gentlemen:     I  am  interested    in  the  instrument  checked 
below : 


.Saxophone Cornet Trombone.  . 

(Mention  any  other  instrument  interested  in' 


.  Trumpet 


L 


Name 

Street  -Aadress 

Town State . 
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Every  ScotTissue  Towel  contains 
millions  of  soft  Thirsty  Fibres 
which  absorb  four  times  their 
weight  in  water.  They  make  Scot- 
Tissue  the  quickest-<lr>-ing.  most 
satisfactory  towels  made. 

"^I'sty 'Fibi-es  make 

Scoftissue  lowels 
ea^ei'  to  dry 


5    Lf  Thirsty  Fibre 


Don't  confuse  ScotTissue 
Towels  with  harsh,  non- 
cbsorbent  paper  towels. 
Look  for  the  name  on 
every  towel. 


Complete  Office 
Outfit  —  plate- 
class  mirror, 
nickel-plated 
towel  rack  and 
150  ScotTissue 
Towels  —  all  for 
$3.  See  it  at  your 
dealer's. 


Millions  of  these  tiny,  thirsty,  thread-like 
filaments  of  fibre  are  in  every  ScotTissue  Towel. 
Their  combined  drying  power  is  sufficient  to 
absorb  four  times  their  weight  in  water.  That's 
what  makes  ScotTissue  Towels  the  thirstiest, 
quickest-drying  towels  you  can  get. 

ScotTissue  Towels  are  always  white,  clean, 
soft,  luxuriously  caressing — efficient  and  eco- 
nomical for  your  office. 

Prove  it  yourself  Order  a  carton  of  150 
towels  from  your  stationer,  druggist  or  depart- 
ment store.  Only  50  cents  per  carton  and  even 
less  by  the  case  (except  in  foreign  countries). 
Try  our  new  handy  loc  pack  of  25  towels. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 

New  York       Philadelphia       Chicago       San  Francisco 

-for  Glean  l^kmds  in  ^usuiess^ 

©S.  p.  Co.  1922 


HOW  MANY  JOKES  DO  YOU  KNOW? 

'"  I  'HERE  are  only  thirty  original  jokes  in  the  world  (and 
twenty  of  these  can  not  be  told  in  mixed  company"), 
states  the  international  raconteur  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
Yet,  like  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  human  race,  from  this 
humble  paucity  of  wit  has  evolved  a  myriad  of  wholesome 
yarns  and  anecdotes.  Wherever  people  congregate  the 
spice  of  the  conversation  is  a  whimsical  story.  Nimble 
reporters  garner  the  best  and  hasten  them  into  print. 
And  from  this  elaborate  array  The  Literary  Digest  selects 
the  cream  of  clean  humor  and  presents  it  in  the  leading 
theaters  of  English-speaking  countries  in  a  sparkling  new 
motion-picture, 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

Laughter  is  the  age-old  antidote  for  depression,  the  "high-sign"  of 
good-fellowship.  And  wherever  "Fun  from  the  Press"  is  showing, 
you  are  sure  of  five  minutes  of  wholesome  mirth,  some  clever  new 
"wheezes"  to  "spring"  on  your  friends,  and  a  good  dramatic  pro- 
gram besides.  Watch  for  it  weekly  at  your  favorite  theater.  If  not 
on  the  bill,  ask  the  manager  how  soon  he  can  get  a  booking  of 

FUN    FROM   THE    PRESS 

Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest    Distributed  by  W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


these  regulations  are  .so  \'oluminous  and 
intricate  that,  when  prmted.  they  form 
a  man\  -paged  book  and  sometimes  require 
a  legal  mind  to  comprehend  their  meaning. 
In  the  maze  of  motor  signals  legalized  by 
various  States  lurks  much  of  the  danger  of 
night  dri^'ing. 

^^^len  manufacturers  began  to  build 
motor  cars  they  affixt  two  white  lights  to  the 
front  and  a  red  tail-Ught  to  the  rear,  and 
doubtless  because  every  car  was  thus 
equipped  these  signals  form  about  the  only 
approach  toward  standardization  in  e^ery 
State. 

In  actual  legal  requirements  examination 
of  the  State  laws  shows  that  ntimerous 
States  have  no  specifications  as  to  color, 
candle-power,  tlirowing  distance,  lenses, 
dimming  devices,  enforcement  for  head- 
lights, tail-lights,  ■  spothghts  or  parking 
lights,  while  among  the  States  'which  do 
cover  these  points  there  is  a  wide  ^'ariation 
of  requirements. 

The  restrictions  on  headhght  lenses 
when  included  in  the  motor  laws  are  as 
A'aried  as  the  famous  ' ' fif ty-se^en  different 
varieties,"  and  inider  the  most  stringent 
laws  lights  get  by  which  literally  knock 
your  eyes  out.  Some  motorists  of  a  marine 
instinct  add  to  the  headlights  green  and 
red  starboard  and  port  "buU's-eyes." 
Standard  eqtiipment  on  many  cars  includes 
four  white  hghts  showing  ahead.  Then 
there  are  the  spotlights,  legal  in  some 
States,  illegal  in  others,  excellent  when  used 
for  the  purpose  intended,  but  diabolical 
when  thrown  plaj-fuUy  into  a  dri^-er's  eyes. 
On  the  rear  end  certain  fussy  drivers  place 
two  tail-lights  instead  of  one. 

In  all  this  varietj'  there  is  a  want  of  uni- 
formity which  in  any  other  form  of  trans- 
l)ortation  would  be  counted  a  source  of 
grave  danger.  Imagine  locomotives  with 
running  lights  placed  wherever  the  whim 
of  their  engineers  dictated,  or  vessels 
lighted  up  hke  ]\Iain  Street  in  "Old  Home 
Week." 

During  the  past  year  or  so  thousands  of 
cars  have  been  equipped  with  an  additional 
rear-end  signal  which  bears  the  command 
"Stop!"  This  signal  when  shown  in 
about  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  times 
does  not  mean  "stop,"  but  in  reaUty 
"slow."  It  is  a  well-estal)hshed  law  of 
signal  practise  that  constant  display  of 
a  command  or  a  warning  which  is  not 
meant  causes  the  mind  to  become  quickly 
indifferent  to  the  signal  when  it  really  does 
mean  what  it  says.  Herein  these  "stop" 
signals  may  be  considered  faulty,  tho  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  ser\c  a  useful 
purpose  Qven  in  their  present  form. 

This  same  law  is  applicable  to  the  uni- 
Aersal  use  of  the  red  tail-light.  In  all 
land  traffic  red  is  the  color  which  means 
imperatively  Stop.  Yet  on  our  crowded 
streets  and  roads  the  motorist  sees  ahead 
cf  him  mvTiads  of  red  tail-lights  mo^  ing 
along  and  meaning  in  thousands  of  cases 
nothing  more  than  warnings.  Thus  in 
nuiny  instances  ho  has  taken  a  street  ex- 
cavation lantern  or  a  railway  crossing  gate 
lantern  for  one  of  these  tail  lights  and  thus 
added  to  the  huge  \olumo  of  night  acci- 
dents. The  Roil  way  At/r  Gnrclic  has 
inibHshed  recently  admirable  editorials 
on  the  e\il  of  the  red  automobile  tail-light, 
l)ointing  out  its  menace  an<l  advocating 
a  change  to  yellow. 

Turning  to  day  signals,  wo  find  more 
chaos.  The  motoring  fraternity  has  grad- 
ually   adopted     certain    hand     and     arm 
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motions  wliieli  indicate  the  intention  of  tlio 
di'iver  to  pull  over,  turn,  slow  or  stop. 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  these;  tliey  are 
seldom  included  in  traffic  laAvs,  and  even 
Avhen  so  included  vaiy  according  to  locali(3\ 
The  spectacle  is  often  seen  of  a  crowded 
car  ahead  slowing  down  and  the  arms  of 
its  occupants  on.  both  sides  thrust  out. 
Many  I'ear-end  bumps  are  caused  bj-  failure 
of  a  driA-er  to  signal  a  sudden  stop.  And  so 
on  (id  infinitum  so  far  as  arm  signals  are 
concerned.  S-ftdtching  crews  in  e^ery  rail- 
way yard  have  arni  signals  A\-liich  are  of 
uniA-ersal  meaning. 

The  right-of-way  of  cars  at  street  or 
road  intersections  is  the  subject  of  A'arious 
rules  in  different  States  and  cities.  In  some 
States  the  car  approaching  from  the  right 
has  the  legal  right  of  waj-,  as  in  New  JerseA". 
In  other  States  it  has  not.  In  still  other 
States  no  proAasion  is  made  for  this  right- 
of-AA'ay.  It  is  left  to  the  sAveet  Avill  of  the 
motorist. 

In  certain  cities  lighted  signals  indicate 
stop  or  go.  These  differ  in  uniformity  as 
the  colors  of  the  rainboA\-.  In  Xcav  York, 
for  instance,  a  green  on  Fifth  AAenue 
means  that  north-  and  south-bound  traffic 
must  halt.  On  upper  Broadway  a  gieen 
on  a  neAA'ly  dcAased  signal  means  that  nor  th- 
and  south-bound  traffic  shall  proceed. 

On  the  149-mile  run  OAer  the  Boston 
Post  Road,  the  writer  points  out,  there 
are  more  than  a  score  of  different  speed 
regulations.  Some  of  the  suggestions  he 
makes  for  improA^ement  are  listed  under 
the  folloAAdng  heads: 

1 — Standardization  of  speed  limits  for 
urban,  suburban  and  country  driA'ing,  so 
that  in  a  fifty-mile  run  the  motorist  Avill 
not  be  subjected  to  a  dozen  or  so  different 
limits. 

2 — Standardization  of  hghts  and  colors 
for  semaphore  crossing  signals  so  that 
motorists  aaiU  be  goA^erned  hx  the  same 
colors  eA-eryAA'^here.  It  is  suggested  red 
be  the  uniA'ersal  standard  for  stop  and 
green  for  proceed. 

3 — Uniformity  and  accuracy  in  AA'ords 
permitted  to  be  shoAvn  on  rear-end  signals. 
Signals  also  adA'ocated  but  not  compulsory 
which  bear  the  Avords  "Right  Turn," 
"Left  Turn,"  "Slow,"  "Stop." 

4 — Legal  standardization  of  hand  signals 
indicating  left  or  right  turn,  stopping,  etc. 

.5 — A  stringent  system  of  regulation 
gOA'erning  pedestrian  moAements  across 
important  streams  of  motor  traffic  and  at 
all  points  placing  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility for  his  safety  squarely  up  to  the 
pedestrian  Avalking  upon  or  crossing  hjgh- 
Avays. 

This  last  idea  would  no  doubt  bring  pro- 
tests from  the  few  remaining  pedestrians 
in  the  country,  whose  place  on  the  highway 
would  seem  to  be  definitely  denied  b}-  it. 
HoAveA'er,  leaAdng  the  pedestrian  to  his 
troubles — at  least  until  all  proper  motor 
highways  haA'e  proper  AA^alks  for  pedestrians 
alongside — Mr.  INIaek  giAxs  us  the  follow- 
ing Aiew  of  Avhat  a  nation-wide  adoption  of 
standardized  regulations  would  accomplish : 

First  of  all,  it  would  be  the  most  gigantic 
"Safety  First"  achieA^ement  Avithin  the 
history  of  the  motor  A'ehicle.  It  A\-ould 
saAe  Ua'cs  and  property  of  incalculable 
value.  It  would  relieA'e  our  traffic  courts 
of  thousands  of  cases.  It  would  add  to 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  motoring.  It 
would  put  motor  transportation  on  an 
inteUigently  regulated  basis. 

The  present  Aolume  of  casualties  and 


I.  Brush,  upper 
outside  doun 


2.  Brush  upper 
inside  down 


3.  Brush  lower 
outside  up 


4.  Brush  lower 
inside  up 


Just  why  it  cleans  teeth  better  is  shown  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  brush  and  the  above  illustrations. 
It  easily  cleans  between  the  teeth. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  will  soon  be 
using  this  perfect  tooth  brush  twice  daily. 

The  Western  Company 


402  W.  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 

1/  ■sour  dealer  can't  supply  you, 
write  name  and  address  on  mar- 
gin below,  also  send  his  name; 
tear  off  and  enclose  stamps  or 
cash  for  size  brush  you  want. 


1170  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

THREE  SIZES—   Adults,  50c_ 
Youths,  35c      Children,  25c 
For  sate  by  atl  good  dealers 
A  brush  for  every  member  of  the 
family — lettered  A  to  F. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 

^SJeST&JSSHOESr™ 


- 4  WOMEN 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  actually 
demanded  year  alter  year  by 
more  people  tlian  any  otlier  sboe 
in  the  world.  

W.LDOUGLAS 

Khoes  for  St, vie, mate- 
rial and  \vorknian- 
ship  are  unequaled 
for  the  price.  It  is 
ivorth  while  for 
you  to  knoAV  that 
when  you  buy  AV.L. 
Douglas  shoes  you 
are  getting  the 
benefit  of  his  forty 
years  experience  in 
making  the  best 
shoes  possible  for 
the  price. 

W.LDOUGLAS 

shoes  are  always 
woi'th  the  price  paid 
for  them.Wearthein 
and  save  money. 
Pi-otection  against 
unreasonable  prof- 
its is  guaranteed  by 
the  price  stamped 
on  every  pair. 

W  I  nnim  A<s  shoes  are  sow  in  no  of 
JJ  .L..U\J\l\JL.l\o  jj^j.  jj^y^  stores  in  the 

large  cities  and  by  shoe  dealers  every- 
where. Ask  your  shoe  dealer  to  show  you 
AV.L.Douglsis  shoes.  Only  by  examining 
them  can  you  appreciate  their  value. 
Refuse  substitutes.  Insist  upon  having 
AV.Ij. Douglas  shoes  with  the  retail  price 
and  the  name  stamped  on  the  sole.  The 
retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 

IF   NOT   FOR    SALE    IN    YOUR    VICINITY, 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


BOYS  SHOES 

$4.00  &  $4.50 


IV.  L.  Dojtglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the  best 
knoitm  shoe  Trade  ^Tark 
in  the  world.  H  stands 
for  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  natne 
and  price  is  plainly 
stamped   on  the  sole. 


no 


TO  MERCHANTS:  If  no 
dealer  in  your  town  han- 
dles W.  L.Douglas  shoes, 
write  today  for  exclusi 

rights     to     handle    this  President    ^ 

quick  selling,  quick  turn-        W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 
over  line.  161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

"LET  THERE  BE  (STRANSKY,   LIGHT" 

Sells  at  $10 — So  down  and  $o  In  3  months. 

Commission  $4.50  each. 

Salesmen  easily  sell  S  daily. 

S:ives  current.    Convincing  proofs  mailed. 

STRAXSKY  MFG    CO.,  2«il  Canal  St.,  X.  Y.  Dept.  13. 


PREVENTS  TOOTH  DECAY 
KEEPS  THE  GUMS  HEALTHY 
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f  "      of  all  decay  starts 
(     between    the  teeth 

.■Should  be  used  immediately  after  eating. 
DELAY  means  DECAY. 


^ 


The  Baxter  Dental  Floss  Holder 

will  qui'kly  and  thorouiihly  clean  between  all  teeth. 
where  Hie  tooth  brush  cannot  poaslblv  reach,  prcvent- 
inK  tooth  de<>ay,  pyorrhea  and  bad  breath.  Tooth- 
picks injure  Kuma  and  teeth.  Made  of  nickel  silver, 
will  last  for  years.  Actual  sa  vine  of  dental  llo  s  pays 
for  holder.  At  fi..i(X)  druK  stores,  or  by  mail,  3oc;  gold 
plated,  75c.    Extra  bobbins  of  dental  floss.  10c. 

Baxter  Mf i? .  Co.,  1 1  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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DIAMONDS 
^WATCHES 


/"SYLVIA" 

(Diamond  Ring 

IBIu^  white,  rmdiant,^ 
Ipprfrrt  cut  I>i«rf>on(1.\ 
iThi-Hnitin  I8-KSolid\ 
\\Vhit«>4to)<i.carv«d«odl 
\tji*Trrfi    KxtrAiiprctal  I 
VatSlOO.  Credit  t«niw:1 

$050     * 

OUipmat  S7S, 
.  S150.  »200     ' 


Genuine  Diamonds 

For  CKristmas  Gifts 

Oar  Diamonds  are  distinctive 

lo  fiery  bnllmncy,  blue  white. 
P«rf»'Ct  cut.  Sent  prepaid  for 
70ur  FREE  EXAMINATION,  on 
Charf  •  Account 

Send  for  Catalog 

Thrre  are  over   2,000  illufltrationa 
of    DiamonHa,    Watchea.    Wriat 
Watrha..  IVarlK.  Meah  Baira.  Silver- 
ware, etc..  at  R*duG«d  Pricss. 

i'atJiloir  explains  evarythinff. 
Our  Immanaa  buying  pow«r  enablea  ua 
to  make  Iow.t  prices  than    amall  coo- 
cerna    We  invite  cnmtiariaonB.  You  will  l>e  convince-l  that  yoQ  cao 
do  batt<rr  with  L.Ot'TlS.   Monay  bacit  if  not  luMy  patiafii'd. 
LIBERTY    BONOS    acCEPTEO 

THE  OlD  REIUBIE  CREDIT  JEWELERS 

DEPT.    F-9S3 

Illillo  lOSX  Stati'.-^t,  t  til -airo.  III. 
Stores  in  Leadinc  Cities 


Dlimondi 

Win  Heartj 

PRICES  ARE  DOWN 


lOFTIS 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


property  losses  due  to  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents does  not  reflect  credit  upon  our 
national  intelligence.  While  a  large  per- 
centage are  due  to  carelessness  which  no 
regulation  can  ehminate,  a  vast  number  are 
chargeable  to  the  present  primitive  basis 
of  traffic  control. 

We  may  well  take  a  leaf  from  the  de- 
velopment of  railway  safety.  Indeed,  the 
analogy  between  the  two  systems  of 
transportation  is  close.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  the  block  signal  system  was 
a  novelty.  Every  standard  railway  now 
recognizes  it  as  a  safetj*  necessity.  It  is 
only  within  recent  time  that  green  has  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  clearance  hght  at 
night  and  j-eUow  as  cautionarj-,  yet  these 
and  other  deA-ices  have  placed  our  rail 
hnes  upon  their  present  high  plane  of 
safety. 

The  necessity  for  adequate  and  uniform 
control  of  motor  traffic  is  in  some  respects 
more  pressing  than  that  of  rail  movements. 


IF  YOU  MUST  STORE  YOUR  CAR, 
HERE'S  HOW 

A  GOOD  many  cars  are  going  into  winter 
quarters  these  days,  even  tho,  as  one 
motor-wise  authority  obser\-es,  "cars  are 
no  longer  fair-weather  friends  only,  and 
the  average  owner  to-day  no  more  thinks 
of  la\-ing  up  the  car  for  the  winter  than  of 
placing  his  watch  in  cold  storage  along 
with  his  wife's  furs."'  However,  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  people  who  still  lay 
up  their  cars,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
in  addition  to  those  who  migrate  to  Florida 
in  yachts  and  cruisers,  who  sail  for  foreign 
lands  or  •winter  in  California,  and  do  not 
take  their  cars  with  them.  It  is  for  these 
to  consider  the  best  method  of  storage. 
Max  P.  Cowett,  in  Motor  (New  York), 
presents  these  suggestions: 

Dead  storage  involves  mtich  more  than 
merely  draining  out  the  gasohne  and  water 
and  running  it  into  a  steenth  floor  loft. 
We  usually  think  of  motor-car  depreciation 
in  terms  of  miles;  but  time  "WTeaks  its 
ra^-ages  too  unless  proper  precautions  are 
taken.  As  a  first  step  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  car  a  thorough  cleaning,  for  if  you 
permit  dirt  and  mud  to  remain  in  contact 
wath  painted  or  polished  surfaces  you  en- 
courage corrosion  and  rob  the  paint  of  its 
%itaJity.  For  the  unpainted  and  tarnish- 
able  metal  parts  of  the  car  no  protective 
coating  is  better  than  ordinary  grease  or 
vaseline,  but  it  is  essential  to  have  these 
parts  thoroughly  dry  before  anointing 
them,  for  otherwise  rusting  may  occur 
beneath  the  grease.  Lamps,  instruments 
on  the  cowl  board,  your  tools  and  jack, 
springs,  steering  knuckles  and  the  like 
should  all  be  given  a  generous  coating  of 
the  greasy  stuff. 

If  you  ha^'e  ^\^re-whoels,  grease  the  bare 
spots,  and  observe  the  same  procedure  with 
the  car  bod3'  and  fenders  where  the  metal 
has  been  bared  bj-  scratches,  enamel  has 
chipped  and  blows  on  the  paint.  Go  over 
the  whole  car  systematically,  greasing 
even  small  parts,  hke  hghting  and  ignition 
terminals  that  may  rust.  Clean  the  in- 
terior of  the  car  thoroughly,  remo\ing  dust 
deposits  from  the  upholsterj'  and  corners. 


Manners 
Are  Telltales 

of  men — yes,  and  women,  too.  As  our  man- 
ners are  polite  or  \Til<?ar,  so  we  are  either  ad- 
mitted or  denied  admittance  as  an  equal  to 
the  societj-  of  well-bred  people. 

♦*THE  BLUE-BOOK 
OF  SOCIAL  USAGE" 

has  just  been  publislied — and  it  is  in  tmth 
THE  blue-book — the  last  word  on  the  customs 
and  manners  of  polite  society,  written  by  a 
gentlewoman  whose  assured  social  position  in 
.\merica  and  Europe  stamps  what  she  says 
with  unquestionable  authorit}-. 


Pfutlcoraph  by  Ira  HaL 

EMILY  POST 

Mrs.  Price  Post 

Author  of  "  Purple  and  Fine  Linen,"  "  The  Title 
Market,"  etc.,  is  the  author  of  this  new  book, 

"Etiquette : 

In  Society,  in  Business,  in 
Politics,  and  at  Home" 

The  Xew  York  Tribune  declares  that  "not 
since  Mrs.  Sherwood  sponsored  her  book  on 
etiquette  some  fifty  jears  ago  has  any  one  so 
obviousl\'  well  equipped  appeared  as  authority 
on  the  subject." 

This  new  book  differs  entirely  from  the 
many  books  of  etiquette  now  before  the 
public.  It  does  not  emphasize  or  accentuate 
the  trivialities  of  polite  conduct.  Yet  there  is 
seeminglj-  insignificant  but  really  important 
knowledge,  from  the  selection  of  a  visiting 
card  to  the  mjstery  of  eating  com  on  the  cob, 
that  is  fully  revealed.  Matters  of  clothes  for 
men  and  women  are  treated  with  the  same 
fullness  of  information  and  accuracy  of  taste 
as  are  questions  of  the  furnishing  of  their 
house  and  the  training  of  their  minds  to  social 
intercourse.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion of  minor  details  ac  the  expense  of  the 
more  important  spirit  of  personal  conduct  and 
attitude  of  mind. 

Information  on  Thousands  of  Subjects 
Such  As: 

How  strangers  acquire  social  standing  in  a  com- 
munity— When  introductions  are  not  necessary — 
How  a  young  girl  is  presented  to  society-^Engage- 
ments — ^Wedding  gifts — Bridegroom  and  bridesmaids 
— Wedding  clothes — Letters  of  introduction  and 
recommendation— Country  house  hospitality — Week- 
ends— What  to  wear  in  a  restaurant — Luncheons, 
afternoon  teas,  dinner  parties — The  etiquette  of  the 
club,  at  the  bridge  table,  and  on  the  golf  links — 
The^  etiquette  of  the  ballroom — How  to  ask  for  a 
dance — How  to  in\'ite  a  girl  to  supper — Deportment 
at  the  opera  and  theater — Reproductions  of  correct 
forms  for  invitations — Phrases  that  are  never 
uttered  in  best  society — The  wording  of  letters  of 
thanks — Writing  paper— How  to  address  eminent 
personages — How  to  begin  and  end  a  letter — Christen- 
ings— Funerals.  In  fact,  there  is  no  necessary  detail 
of  etiquette  that  is  not  clearly  explained  in  brilliant 
literary  style  in  this  distinguished  new  volume. 

Eliquetle — In  Socielv,  in  Business,  i>:  Politics.'and  at 
Home,  by  Emily  Post  (Mrs.  Price  Post),  one  large 
volume;  cloth  binding,  gold  stamping;  630  pages;  16 
full-page  photographic  reproductions  showing  in  detail 
table  settings  for  all  occasions;  weddings;  home  in- 
teriors and  decorations. 
Price  $4-00,  net;  Postpaid,  M.  18.  At  Bookstores  or  Publisher* 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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and  brush  tho  top  carefully.  Leather  up- 
holstery as  well  as  the  top  and  side  curtains 
should  be  painted  lightly  with  linseed  oil 
to  prevent  rotting. 

With  this  preliminary  work  done,  jack 
up  the  four  corners  and  remove  the  tires 
and  rims  from  the  wheels.  If  the  rims  are 
not  rusty  they  may  be  left  on  the  tires, 
but  they  as  well  as  the  casings  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  gasohne  and 
wrapt  in  cloth  or  biirlap.  Store  in  a  room 
which  is  not  subject  to  extremes  of  cold 
or  heat,*and  keep  them  out  of  direct  light 
rays.  The  tubes  may  be  stored  either  tlat 
or  sufficiently  inflated  to  make  them  round, 
the  latter  being  the  better  plan.  When  the 
casings  are  not  removed  from  the  rims, 
the  tubes  should  be  partly  deflated. 

There  is  little  to  do  to  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  car  except  see  that  they  are 
well  covered  with  oil  or  grease.  Oil  in  the 
engine,  rear  axle  and  transmission  should 
be  left  there.  A  generous  siipply  of  heavy 
oil  should  be  poured  into  each  cyUnder  and 
the  engine  cranked  a  few  times  to  distribute 
it  thoroughly  over  the  pistons  and  the 
cyMnder  waUs.  Oil  small  parts  such  as 
spark  and  throttle  hnkages,  brake  con- 
nections, etc.,  and  if  the  spark  plugs  have 
not  been  removed  through  several  weeks  of 
operation,  back  them  out  and  set  them  not 
too  tightly  against  their  seats. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  drain  com- 
pletely the  carbureter  and  vacuum  tank 
and  to  dry  with  a  clean  cloth  as  many  parts 
as  are  readily  removable.  The  needles  or 
nozles  especially  should  be  wiped  dry,  as 
the  slightest  rixst  on  these  parts  spells 
inefficient  operation.  No  matter  what  the 
pgf  t,  be  sure  to  spread  a  little  oil  or  grease 
*P^r  it  after  it  has  been  cleaned.  It  is 
easy  to  remove  the  grease  with  'gasohne 
when  you  put  your  car  back  into  commis- 
sion. Parts  such  as  steering  knuckle 
pins,  wheel  bearings,  universals,  etc., 
which  normally  require  lubrication  should 
be  well  supplied. 

Drain  aU  gasohne  and  water  from  the 
car,  and  if  this  winter's  experience  is  your 
first  with  a  particular  make  of  motor,  be 
careful  not  to  overlook  any  draincock  in 
either  system.  The  radiator  should  be 
drained. 


Well,  They  Sound  Alike.— Old  Smith 
was  busy  in  his  back  yard  with  saw  and 
hatchet  while  his  wife  nursed  a  bad  cold 
in  the  house,  when  a  neighbor  came  to  the 
fence. 

"Good  mornin',  Mr.  Smith,"  he  said. 
"How  is  Mrs.  Smith  this  mornin'?" 

"Just  about  the  same,"  old  Smith  re- 
plied. "She  didn't  sleep  very  well  last 
night." 

"That's  too  bad,"  the  neighbor  sym- 
pathized; and  then,  as  a  raucous  sound 
came  from  the  house,  he  added  solicitously: 
"I  s'pose  that's  her  eoughin',  ain't  it?" 

"No,"  old  Smith  answered  absent- 
mindedly,  his  eyes  still  on  his  work;  "it 
ain't  her  coffin;  it's  a  new  henhouse." —  The 
Ladies'   Home  Journal. 


They  Don't  Do  It. — A  down-town  furrier 
was  selling  a  coat  to  a  lady  customer. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "I  guarantee  this 
to  be  genuine  skunk  fur  that  will  wear  for 
years." 

"But  suppose  I  get  it  wet  in  the  rain," 
asked  the  lady,  "what  effect  will  the  water 
have  on  it?    Won't  it  spoil?" 

"Madam,"  answered  the  furrier,  "I  have 
only  one  answer.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
skunk  carrying  an  umbrella?" — Roy  Moul- 
ton  in  the  New   York  Evening  Mail. 


Do  these  foods  form  part 
of  your  daily  diet? 

Nutrition  experts  say  that  you  should  eat  salads,  greens,  fresh 
fruits  and  drink  a  quart  of  milk  every  day.  How  many  people 
do  this?  A  leading  authority  says  "probably  not  one  in  a 
hundred!" 

Those  who  do  not  eat  these  foods  usually  sufier,  sooner  or 
later,  from  indigestion,  under- nourishment,  lack  of  vigor  and 
endurance,  and  many  ailments  known  as  "a  run-down  con- 
dition." 

If  you  do  not  care  for  the  foods  recommended,or  if  you  can- 
not always  secure  them,  allow  yourself  a  margin  of  safety  by 
taking  "Veast  Foam  Tablets. 

These  tablets  are  the  richest  known  natural  food  source  of 
an  element  necessary  to  health  and  vigor — an  element  that 
many  common  foods  entirely  lack. 

Start  taking  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  today;  you  will  find  that 
they  stimulate  the  appetite,  improve  digestion  and  help  to 
tone  up  and  invigorate  the  whole  body. 

Made  entirely  of  pure,  whole,  dehydrated  yeast,  these  tab- 
lets are  easy  and  agreeable  to  take.  They  keep  and  they  don't 
cause  gas. 

They  are  made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  baking  yeasts. 
Yeast  Pbam  and  Magic  Yeast,  and  are  sold  by  druggists  every- 
where. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE -25c  VALUE 
YEAST  FOAM  TABLETS 

Tour  name 

cAd dress 


Mail  coupon  to  Northwestern  Yeast  Company 

1750  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago  ld  11-18 


Ifeast  Foamlablets 

A  Tonic  Food 
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GLASTENBURY 

1    UNDERWEAR    ( 


L£?Tm6. 


REG.U.S.PAT.  OPF. 


TRADE  MARK 


^       I 


TWO 
PIECE 


SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  LEADER 

Having  elasticity,  conforms  to 
the  figure.  No  binding,  no 
cramping.  Measures  full  size, 
giving  the  freedom  required. 

MADE  IN 

Flat  Knit  Spring  Netdle.  Fine  Wools 
mixed  with  cotton.  A  Protecrloa 
Against  Colds  and  Sudden  Chilling 
of  tbe  Body. 

Guaranteed  NOT  to  Shrink 

Light,    Medium    and    Winter    Weights 
Eight   Qualities 

$1.75  to  $5.50  per  Garment 

Ask  Your   Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.,    Oept.  3G 

Sample  Cuttings  Free 


I     ^ 


UNION 
SUITS 


r 


DOCUMENTS  IN  CROCODILES 


^ 


Archeologists  in  Egypt  recently  dug  up  hundreds  of  mummied  crocodiles.     .\11  of  them 

were  stuffed  with  papyri  records  that  were  written  when  Jesus  Christ  walked  the  earth. 

Some  of  the  records  were  interesting  private  letters;  others 

were    messages  from  kings,  petitions  from  the  people — one 

was  from  a  tax  dodger;  reports  of  strikes,  kidnappers,  etc. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  pick  and  the  spade  of  the  archeol- 

ogist  in  late  years  have  produced  amazing  revelations  about 
the  Bible,  including  some  new  sa\-ings  of  Jesus,  which  were 

found  in  an  African  desert;  also  some  new 

data   about   the   children    of    Israel,   the 

Oriental    "mysteries,"   and    the    pagan    orgies? 

They  tell  also  about  the  Greek  and  the  hitherto 

unknown  iEgean  culture,  about  Homer  and  his 

period,  and  about  how  in  the  early  days  people 

'ivcrshipped  their  rulers  as  gods. 
All  this  new.  no\'el  and  interesting  information 

about  archeological  work  in  recent  times  is  now 

offered  to  you  for  the  first  time  in  that  great  book — 


NEW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 


And    Their    Bearinj    Upon 

Written  by  Camden     M. 


k. 


f  ieure  of  a  slave 

girt,recently  found 

$  n  a  tomb    near 

Thebes. 


the    New    Testament. 

.Cobern.  D.D..   Litt. 

D..  Thoburn  Chair  of     Bible  and   Philosophy  of 

Religion,    Allegheny    College,     and    member   of  the 

general  executive  committee   (American  branch)   of 

the  Eg^TJt  Exploration  Fund. 

This  book  has  absolutely  no  competitor.  It  is  the 
undisputed  pioneer  in  comprehe  tisirely  covering  the  uon- 
derful  archeological  discorcries  of  late  years.  Dr.  Co- 
hcrn  has  produced  a  thrillingly  readable  chronicle  of 
intense  human  interest.  It  will  grip  you  from  start 
to  finish.  Preachers  of  everv  denomination  can  glean 
from  this  book  facts  and  fruitful  themes  of  inspiration 
for  thousands  of  sermons — substantial,  matter-of- 
fact  sermons  that  people  like. 
Printed  in  742  pages,  large 
in  dark  blue  clotn.  with  gold 
lettering,  containing  113 
jihntographs  of  f  tatues.  papyri, 
instruments,  tools  paintings, 
buildings  and  inscriptions.    An 

introduction  by  Edouard 

NaviUe  D.C.L.,LL.p.,F. 

S.  A.,  Foreign  associate  of 

the  Institutde  France  and 

Professor  of  Archeology  in 

the  University  of  Geneva, 

Switzerland,    is    in    itself    a 

Kuarantee  of   the   pc'iolarly 

cl'ar.icter  of    13r.   Cobem'i 

work. 


WKat    Church  Dignitaries 
Say  of  the  Book: 

".\  monumental  work.  I  hope  it 
may  have  a  very  wide  circula- 
tion among  our  preachers." — 
Thomas  Xi^holson.  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Chicago. 
"A  i)erfectly  wonderful  book." 
— Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapmav.. 
Moderator  Presbyterian  Church 
Assembly. 

"It  shows  a  vast  amount  of 
painstaking  research  and  deep 
learning." — Chauncry  B.  lireu- 
ster.  Bishop  of  Connectii  ut. 
"I  prize  it  both  as  a  scholarly 
and  able  treatise." — Bishop  t;, 
E.  Hoss,  M  uskogee,  Okla. 
"  Illu  minatinQ  and  even  fascinat- 
ing in  its  vivid  portrayal  of  an- 
cient life  and  custom." — Bishop 
\l'.  J'.  Thirkield.  Seu-  Orleans. 
"I  must  declare  my  personal  in- 
debtedness for  illuminating 
glimpsi'S  into  a  fascinating 
realm."  —  Btshop  h'rancis  J, 
M iConnell,  Denver. 
".\  not'le  volume,  both  In  size 
and  contents." — Eugene  B,  Hrn- 
drtx,  Bishopof  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
"A  veritable  museum  of  primi- 
tive Christianity."  —  Bishop 
Ett-uin  11 .  Hughes. 


octavo     size,  bound 


YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK 

Just  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  the  coupon 
below,  and  sign  and  send  it.  We 
will  immediately  forward  the  book, 
carriage  prepaid,  for  your  approval. 
The  full  price  is  I3.16.  You  have 
ten  days  in  whicn  to  examine  the 
book  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  purchase,  send  back  the 
bojk  and\\ewill  return  all  you  paid. 


I 


FUNK  1  WtWAllS  COMPUnr.  354  360  foirtk  Kitnt.  N««  Yirli 
(^entlemfn:  Please  sen<l  me  one  copy  o!  "The  New 
Archeological  discoveries."  I  enclose  Ji.  If  not  satis- 
fied, I  may  return  the  book  at  your  expense,  wnihin  ten 
days,  and  you  will  refund  the  money  paid.  If  I  decide  to 
keep  the  volunie.  I  will  wnd  J2.1O  within  ten  days,  com- 
pleting the  purchase.     (Price  in  full,  J3.1t>,  postpaid.) 

Ul«.  12-18 


Name 

Address 

Date State.. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


.A 


A  ^MYSTERY  OF  THE  RAILS 

/^OULD  two  engineers,  running  trains 
^^  on  a  single  track  and  approaching 
each  other  at  high  speed,  collide,  altho 
each  engine  had  a  brilliant  electric  head- 
light, and  must  have  been  ■visible*For  miles 
down  a  straight  stretch  of  track?  Most 
readers  -will  answer,  "impossible!"  Yet 
this  is  exactly  what  occurred  at  Plains, 
Kansas,  on  April  19  last.  A  contributor  to 
The  Itnihray  Age  (New  York)  has  been 
communicating  with  large  numbers  of 
engineers  and  other  experienced  railway 
men  in  an  attempt  to  get  some  possible 
e.vplanation.  The  two  engineers  concerned 
were  both  killed  and  can  not  be  inter\Tewed. 
All  agree  that  for  some  reason  these  men 
were  not  in  a  normal  condition.  An 
engineer,  of  course,  maj'  be  asleep  at  his 
post,  or  drunk,  or  careless.  But  how  un- 
likely that  two  men,  under  conditions  of 
this  kind,  should  both  be  drunk  or  asleep! 
In  spite  of  all  the  explanations,  some  of 
Avhich  we  quote  below,  most  readers  will 
perhajjs  agree  that  the  real  mysten,-  is  yet 
unsolved.     We   read: 

The  Government's  investigation  has 
afforded  no  light  on  the  two  enginemen's 
probable  mental  processes;  and.  the  engine- 
men  themselves  being  silent  in  death,  all 
that  can  now  be  said  is  in  a  measure  specu- 
lative; nevertheless  an  examination  of  the 
general  headlight  question  may  be  instruc- 
tive. Can  the  eugineman  of  a  moA"ing 
passenger  train  be  so  dazzled,  as  he  faces 
an  electric  headlight  a  half-mile  away,  that 
he  will  think  it  is  several  miles  awaj'?  And 
is  there  no  remedy  for  such  a  riskA"^  con- 
dition? A  coUision  similar  to  that  at 
Plains  occurred  at  Seneca,  Mich.,  on 
November  27,  1901,  causing  the  death  of 
twenty  or  more  passengers. 

A  decided  majoritj'  of  careful  men  who 
have  examined  the  record  of  this  case  hold 
that  with  competent  and  experienced 
enginemen,  awake,  the  collision  would  not 
have  occurred.  Two  superintendents  and 
one  engineman  conclude,  from  the  record, 
t  hat  unquestionablj*  both  of  these  men  must 
have  been  alseep. 

A  trainmaster  (formerly  an  engineman) 
and  two  superintendents  feel  sure  that  each 
engineman,  haA-ing  assumed,  when  he 
started  out  on  that  seven-mile  run,  that  the 
opposing  train  was  on  the  siding  at  the 
remote  station,  and  haAing  been  assured 
that  he  himself  had  the  undoubted  right  of 
road  to  that  station,  continued  to  rest  in 
that  assumption,  giving  little  or  no  thought 
to  the  headlight.  This  line  of  thought  im- 
plies either  that  (1)  the  near  approa<'h  of 
the  opposing  headlight  was  not  perceptible 
or  (2)  that  its  presence  on  the  main  track 
(instead  of,  as  assumed,  on  the  station  side- 
track) did  not  present  so  different  an  aspect 
as  to  remind  the  observer  that  it  was  not  on 
the  siding,  or  (3)  that  the  engineman  was 
not  keeping  a  good  lookout. 

In  all  this  both  enginemen  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, each  by  himself,  each  haA"ing  en- 
countered conditions  which  presumably 
were  exactly  like  those  encountered  by  the 
other. 

This  view,  that  both  enginemen  had  full 
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confidence  that  their  rifflit  to  the  road  was 
absohite,  is  strongly  emphasized  by  a  com- 
mittee which  was  convened  by  Road 
Foreman  of  Engines  E.  W.  EUeman,  of  the 
Hocking  Valley,  to  consider  this  case.  It 
enforces  the  gra\e  truth  that  a  mistake  of 
dispatcher  or  operator  in  giving  right  to 
road,  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  this 
collision,  must  always  be  considered  as 
irreparable. 

Considei'ing  the  single  question,  what  to 
do  about  the  headlight,  the  first  thought  of 
most  officers  is  that  the  rules  ought  to 
cover  the  point  very  explicitly.  A  rule 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  A.  R.  A. 
committee  on  operation  requires  electric 
lights  to  be  dimmed  "when  standing." 
An  officer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  states 
that  substantially  this  requirement  is 
included  in  the  rule  of  his  road;  and  a  rule 
of  this  general  character  is  in  effect  prac- 
tically everj'where;  but  to  Avhat  degree 
uniformity  of  wording  and  of  practise 
have  been  agreed  upon,  in  any  territory, 
is  a  point  on  which  further  light  is 
needed. 

An  officer  of  the  Southern  Railway  sends 
the  substance  of  a  letter,  concerning  this 
collision,  which  was  received  by  him  from 
an  engineman  of  thirty  years'  experience  (on 
a  line  with  tangents  manj^  miles  long). 
The  following  paragraphs  from  this  letter 
are  intended,  e^^dently,  by  the  writer  as  a 
summary  of  his  \dews  as  to  both  cause  and 
remedy: 

1.  Brain  fag.  Loss  of  memory.  A  man 
sees  with  his  brain,  his  eyes  are  only  a 
medium  for  transmitting. 

2.  Did  not  err  as  to  distance;  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  their  surroundings;  caiised 
by  temporary  mental  aberration. 

3.  The  difference  betw^een  a  strong  elec- 
tric headlight  a  half-mile  awaj'  and  one 
three  to  six  miles  away  is  so  marked,  in 
clear  weather,  that  no  man  in  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties  could  fail  to  note 
the  difference. 

4.  To  decide  distances  in  a  case  like  this 
is  not  difficult,  assuming  the  engineman 
knows  the  road. 

5.  See  that  enginemen  are  thoroughly 
familiar  •n-ith  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  road. 

6.  Try  to  see  that  the  morals  of  engine- 
men  are  of  the  highest  type  and  that  they 
haA'e  ample  rest  before  reporting  for 
duty. 

7.  A  lack  of  concentration,  failure  to  keep 
one's  mind  on  the  job,  is  responsible  for 
most  accidents. 

8.  Preach  precaution,  prudence  and 
moraUt}';  this  results  in  safety  of  oj^era- 
tion. 

Those  correspondents  w^ho  emphasize  the 
difficulty  of  estimating  the  distance  of  an 
approaching  electric  headlight — some  of 
them  declaring  that  no  one  can  trust  him- 
self to  do  it  with  certaintj' — make  promi- 
nent the  importance  of  correct  focusing. 
The  light  should  be  focused  downward,  so 
as  to  illuminate  the  rails  several  hundred 
^j-ards  ahead,  but  not  farther.  A  lamp 
improperly  focused  may  light  up  the 
rails  for  manj'  miles  ahead.  To  quote 
fiiriher: 

An  officer  of  the  Great  Northern  advises 
that  some  of  the  enginemen  on  his  road 
propose  the  dimming  of  headlights  about 
two- thirds,  when  opposing  trams  are  near- 
ing  each  other.  Tliis  would  aid  Doth  trains 
"in  locating  memselves,  and  each  other, 
".'  -Uie  yet  affording  a  light  strong  enough  to 
drive  with  safety. 
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Books  and  bookcases  are  guide  posts  to  the 
growth  of  your  family's  happiness.  These 
bookcases  suit  happy  homes!  Globe -Wer- 
nicke Sectional  Bookcases  guard  your  growing 
book  treasures  —  from  dust,  dampness  and 
abuse.  In  attractive  period  designs.  Popu- 
larly priced  —  see    them    almost    everywhere! 

Cincinnati 


The  Globe- 
Wernicke  Co. 
Dept.  B4 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  with- 

but  charge,  your  booklet  of 

l^ew  York         Philaddphta         Chicago     /^Unusual  Decorative  Effects 

B<.Uon  Detroit  CU-veland  y^''    for  Bookcases. 

ff^aihington     Netu  Orleans  /^..■•'    Name 

^V.   Louis        ^ 

!  1      Address 


"T7/^  Happy 
Daisy  Boy'' 


Diferent  Daisy 
models  range  in 
price  from  $i.oo 
to  $$.00,  and  in 
size  to  suit  the 
younger  as  well  as 
the  older  boys.  Ask 
any  hardware  or 
sporting  goods 
dealer. 


That  Makes  for  Manliness 

With  the  possible  exception  of  baseball,   no  sport  has  captured   the 
imagination  of  the  American  boy  like  shooting  with  an  air  rifle. 

More  than  a  mere  plaything,  it  has  brought  health,  fun  and   manly 
trainlng  to  millions  of  boys  everywhere.     Thousands  of  men  wdl  tell 
you,  "1  had  a  Daisy  when  1   was  a  boy."     ^^'h^-  not  let  your  boy 
have  this  truly  American  training? 
Daisy  Manufacturing  Company,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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airTmrifles 
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$50,000 

at  Fifty! 

Are  you  systematically 
building  an  estate  and  an 
assured  income? 

BabsoiVs 

REPORTS 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  work- 
ing plan  for  your  money  that 
will  build  a  $50,000  annual 
income  (or  a  multiple  or  a  frac- 
tion, according  to  your  circum- 
stances —  but  a  safe,  assured 
income  under  all  circumstances) 
— then — 

Tear  out  the  Memo— note— and 
hand  it  to  your  secretary  when 
you  dictate  the  mornings'  mail. 


MEMO 

For  Your  Secretary 

Write  the  Babson  Statistical  Organiza- 
tion Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass.,  as  follows: 
Pleas«  send  me 
Bulletin  L24  andf 
booklet  "Getting 
the  Most  from 
Your  Money" 
— sratis. 


m^ 


TBE^-^'LITTLE  SHOE 

has  a  message  for  you. 


See  page  72 


I     Write  lor  Card  Forms 


KARDEX 


1 MX/F  MXOl?  Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
II'^  V  Ci'l  1  V./I\.lD  ,vrite  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washinrton,  D.  C. 


The  South*s 
Answer 

The  South  answers  readily  the  in\estor's 
question  about  the  astonishing  growth 
of  its  industries.  It  answers  the  ques- 
tion about  development  still  to  be  done 
through  the  use  of  new  capital.  The 
South  makes  plain  the  reason  why  it 
can  pay  high  interest  on  funds  put 
into  permanent  facilities  to  house  its 
population. 

Secured  by  adequate  property  val- 
ues in  income-earning;  buildings, 
Caldwell  First    Mortgage    Bonds    pay 

7  Per  Cent 

Write  /or  our  Booklet,  "The  South's  A  nswer." 

Maturities:  2  years  and  upward 
Denominations:  $100,  $500,  $1,000 

CALDWELL  &  CO. 


Specidlisls  in       ^ 
Soutlirm  Munxapah  C 

^     ~  and  First 
J   Montage  Bonds 

602  Union  St.. 

Nashvilli 

>Tcnn. 

New  York          Chicaeo          Detroit          St.  Louis 

Cincinnati     Nrw  Orleans     Knoxiillr    Chattanooca 

Birmineham 

INVESTMENTS    ▼ 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  "VERTICAL  TRUST' 


MOST  of  our  anti-trust  legislation  is 
directed  against  the  "horizontal" 
t3rpe  of  control,  in  which  a  number  of 
producers  or  distributors  of  a  particular 
trade  or  occupation  unite  or  are  absorbed. 
But  this  sj'stem,  observes  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  is  now  becoming 
largely  out  of  date  and  is  being  superseded 
by  the  "vertical  trust."  This  is  the  organ- 
ization in  which  there  is  a  single  control 
over  very  different  kinds  of  acti^'ity,  gen- 
erally for  the  purpose  of  producing,  manu- 
facturing and  marketing  some  particular 
product  or  group  of  products.  For  in- 
stance, Hugo  Stinnes  has  just  bought  a 
large  Berlin  bank  as  the  final  step  in  the 
creation  of  a  complete  "vertical  trust." 
The  control  of  this  particular  bank,  which 
is  capitalized  on  a  gold  basis,  gives  the 
German  magnate  "a  financial  connection 
with  foreign  countries,  and  he  is  thus  in 
position  to  finance  his  businesses  from 
the  raw  material  up  through  the  vari- 
ous processes,  aU  of  which  he  controls, 
and  on  into  the  international  market 
where  he  meets  foreign  competitors,  on 
a  basis  of  scientific  efficiency."  Now  the 
kind  of  trust  controlled  by  Stiimes  is  not, 
by  any  means,  we  are  told,  peculiar  to 
Europe.  Indeed,  continues  The  Journal 
of  Commerce: 

Without  knowing  or  admitting  it,  it  is 
probable  that  the  United  States  has  gone 
about  as  far  in  the  establishment  of  "ver- 
tical trusts"  as  any  country.  Examples 
may  be  found  in  many  industries.  The 
enterprises  of  Heirry  Ford,  the  industrial 
saint  of  the  West,  now  include  the  whole 
process  of  getting  out  iron  ore.  smelting  it 
and  producing  steel,  manufacturing  auto- 
mobiles with  incidental  transportation  of 
the  raw  material  to  the  factory,  distribut- 
ing the  finished  product  to  the  retailer 
through  State  "agencies"  and  to  the  con- 
sumer through  local  establishments,  and 
in  large  measure  financing  it  through  the 
"Ford   banks." 

How  far  a  like  process  has  gone  in 
the  packing  industry  there  is  difference 
of  opinion,  but  the  system  is  certainly 
very  complete.  The  packers  do  not  own 
the  ranges,  but  they  control  or  rent 
them,  finance  the  grower  through  cattle 
loan  companies,  buy  his  steers,  kill  and 
pack  them,  transport  the  meat  in  re- 
frigerator cars,  sell  at  wholesale  and 
finance  all  processes  through  a  system  of 
bank  control  which  (the  Clayton  Act  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding)  is  very 
perfect,  even  tho  the  banks  are  not  abso- 
lutely owned  by  the  jjackers. 

The  list  of  organizations  of  this  kind 
that  are  found  in  American  industrial 
organization  would  be  almost  endless,  and 
is  infinitely  varied  in  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion or  completeness  with  which  they  have 
been  worked  out.  Some  are  doubtless 
very  advanced,  oth(>rs  far  less  so,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  old 
"trusts"  which  represented  combinations 
between  concerns  in  the  same  hue  of  busi- 


ness, the  integration  of  industry  whereby  all 
branches  of  production  are  controlled  in 
the  organization  of  the  complete  production 
and  shipment  of  given  products  is  cer- 
tainly on  the  increase  and  yn\l  spread  much 
more  widely.  Its  economies  are  ob\'ious 
but  its  dangers  are  very  genuine. 

Take  the  relation  between  banking  and 
other  occupations.     In  its  best  form   the 
profession  of  banking  acts  as  a  check  upon 
undue  inflation  and  ser\'es  to  prevent  the      J 
too  rapid  expansion  of  one  kind  of  indus-      * 
try  at  the  cost  of  another  or  of  many  others. 
It  limits  the  diversion  of  credit  into  one 
single  channel  and  thus,  when  best  con- 
ceived  and   regulated,    prevents   overpro- 
duction and  imdue  development.     A  bank 
which  is  controlled  bj'  a  single  large  cus- 
tomer seldom  exercises  any  such  function,      i 
but  it  places  its  entire  resources  unreser^--      " 
edly  at  the  disposal  of  this  borrower  for 
his  own  ends. 

There  is  a  special  danger  here,  due  to 
the  changing  of  the  character  of  economic 
control.  It  is  a  type  of  danger  which 
differs  radically  from  the  old  fears  about 
the  effects  of  "trusts,"  since  it  presents 
a  totalh'^  different  and  new  point  of  ^iew 
regarding  industrial  expansion. 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  THE  TURK 

A  MERICA  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  dis- 
"^  ^  interested  observer  of  the  Turkish, 
imbroglio  because  she  has  no  territorial  or 
important  trade  interests  in  the  Levant. 
While  this  is  true  enough  on  general  prin- 
ciples, and  while  the  Turk  is  not  one  of  our 
best  customers,  we  do  have  business 
dealings  with  him.  The  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  points  out  in  its 
Trade  Record  that  oirr  annual  trade  with 
Turkej'  and  the  Turkish  people  amounts  to 
over  -SIOO.OOO.OOO  a  year.  These  figures 
are  based  partly  on  American  and  partly 
on  Turkish  official  statistics,  and  can  only 
be  given  in  round  numbers  owing  to  the 
many  changes  and  disturbances  which  have 
taken  place  of  late  in  the  old  Turkish  Em- 
pire. The  writer  for  the  New  York  bank 
points  out  that: 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  our  trade 
with  the  Turkish  people  consisted  of  im- 
ports, for  the  "trade  balance"  with  that 
country  has  always  been  against  us.  We 
buy  freely  its  tobacco,  fruits,  nuts,  wool, 
mohair,  coffee  and  rugs;  and  while  it 
wants  manufactures  in  exchange  for  its 
raw  products  it  quite  naturally  finds  it 
more  convenient  to  buj'  them  from  near-by 
Europe,  with  which  it  has  been  accustomed 
to  trade  for  generations.  Yet  we  do  export 
limited  quantities  of  certain  manufactures 
to  Turkey,  including  cottonseed  oil.  oleo 
oil,  illuminating  oil,  cotton  cloths,  refined 
sugar,  and  miscellaneous  manufactures. 
Tobacco  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  imports 
from  Turkey,  amounting  to  about  5  million 
dollars  in  1922  from  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  S  millions  in  1921  from  the  area  then 
designated  as  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  fruits 
and  nuts  from  that  area  are  also  important, 
and  include  figs,  dates,  and  almonds  in 
large  quantities. 
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FORDOL^ 


I: 


^KoUreS^ext! 


Increasing  thousands  of  Ford  owners 
drive  up  for  Veedol  Fordol 


Four  months  ago  Veedol 
Fordol  was  unknown.  Today- 
it  is  an  established  success — 
the  outstanding  lubrication 
achievement  of  the  year. 

This  new  Ford  oil  was  cre- 
ated by  Tide  Water  engineers 
after  four  years  of  exhaustive 
experiment  to  solve  the  unique 
and  complex  lubricating  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  Ford 
engine  and  planetary  trans- 
mission system. 

Science  perfected  Veedol 
Fordol.  Actual  use  by  large 
corporations,  municipal  and 
government  departments  and 


by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Ford  owners  has  proven 
Veedol  Fordol 

— the  true  economy  oil  for  the 
Ford  automobile 

— the  oil  that  absolutely  elimi- 
nates chatter 

— the  oil  that  permits  the  Ford 
to  start,  stop  and  coast  with 
the  smooth  ease  of  higher 
priced  cars. 

You're  next!  Go  to  any 
dealer  who  displays  the  orange 
and  black  Veedol  sign.  Drive 
up,  fill  up  and  take  home  your 
first  5  gallon  can  of  this  new 
economy  oil  for  your  Ford  car. 


Veedol    Fordol 

1—10  to  25%  saving  in  gasoline — Hun- 
dreds of  tests  have  demonstrated  that 
Veedol  Fordol  conservatively  saves  10"^ 
on  gasoline  consumption,  25' e  to  33%  sav- 
ings have  been  developed  repeatedly. 

2 — Eliminates  costly  "chatter" — Veedol 
Fordol  lengthens  the  life  of  Ford  brake 
and  transmission  bands  by  properly  lu- 
bricating them.  "Chatter"  a  result  of 
faulty  lubricants,  is  entirely  elimi    ated. 

3 — 10  to  25  ;  saving  in  oil — The  savings 
in  oil  consumption  run  from  10%  to  25' (. 
The  exact  savings  depend  upon  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  engine  and 
the  lubricant  formerly  used. 

4—10    to   25';     less     carbon  —  Veedol 

Fordol  forms  on  an  average  from  lOVc  to 
25%  less  carbon  in  the  Ford  engine  cylin- 
ders. The  exact  savings  depend  on  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  engine  and  the 
lubricant  formerly  used.  Less  carbon 
means  more  power  with  fewer  repairs. 

5 — Resists  heat  and  friction — Veedol 
Fordol  possesses  to  a  super-degree  the 
famous  characteristic  of  all  Veedol  oils  to 
resist  heat  and  friction. 

6 — Increased  ability  to  coast  —  With 
average  lubrication  a  Ford  will  only  coast 
down  steep  hills.  With  Veedol  Fordol 
coasting  is  possible  down  the  slightest 
grade. 

7 — Resists  fuel  dilution — Even  with 
poor  fuel  Veedol  Fordol  maintains  its 
power-seal  and  lubricating  value  longer 
than  other  oils.  Result — more  miles  per 
gallon  of  gas  and  per  quart  of  Fordol. 

8 — Fewer  Repairs  —  Because  Veedol 
Fordol  masters  the  lubricating  problems 
of  the  Ford  power  plant  the  result  is  a 
hitherto  unknown  freedom  from  engine 
vibration  and  repair  bills. 


Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation,  ii  Broadway,  New  York 


VEE 


L  FORDOr 

^he  new  economy  oil  for  Jords 
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One  copy  of  this  complete  Catalogue 
of  Radio  Outfits,  parts,  Dictionary  of 
Radio  Terms,  Instruction  Book,  and 
Guide  to_  Successful  Radio  Work — 
one  copy  is  yours  Free. 

Simply  write  us  a  post  card  and  we 
^s■ilI  mail  the  complete  book  to  you 
Free,  by  return  mail. 

It  quotes  the  lowest  prices,  amazingly  low 
prices  on  everything  for  the  expert  and  the 
amateur.  Every  improved  part,  the  most 
up-to-date  outfits,  ever>-thing  that  is  needed 
of  the  most  modem  type — at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices. 

It  gives  alist  of  broadcasting  stations,  and 
gives  much  information  about  radio  con- 
struction and  operation.  Ever>-  one  inter- 
ested in  Radio  needs  this  complete  catalogue 
and  boot  of  instruction. 

Why  Pay  Higher  Prices? 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  has  for  fifty  years 
dealt  on  a  Money-Back  basis,  absolutely 
guaranteeing  everything  they  sell.  With 
quality  absolutely  assured,  why  pay  higher  prices  else- 
vrhere?  Write  today  for  this  Free  Radio  Boot  and  see  for 
yourself  the  Saving  it  will  bring  you. 

One  copy  is  yours  Free.     You  need  only  write  us  a 


post  card. 


irge 
Selection  of| 
itfits 


JVrite  to  the  House  nearest  you 
c/Iddress  Department  22-R 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 


Montgomery  Ward  6?  G>. 

= The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  isToday  theMost  Progressive = 


YOU  Can  Earn  Money 
In   Y  our  Spare    1  ime 

We  pay  many  of  our  Special 
Representatives  two  dollars  an 
hour,  and  more,  for  their  spare 
time.  You  can  do  as  well 
right  now  by  taking  subscrip- 
tion orders  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  Mail  the  coupon 
TO-DA  Y  and  ive  will  send  you 
full  particulars  by  return  mail. 


THE   LITERARY  DIGEST.  Box  128, 

354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York,  N  Y 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  learning  how  I  can  earn 
money  in  my  spare  time.  I  assume  no  obligation  in 
writing  for  the  details  of  your  offer. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


STATE 


INVESTMENTS   AND   FINANCE 

Continued 


WHAT  AND  HOW  GERMANY  HAS  PAID 
TO  DATE 

A  STATEMENT  of  just  what  Germany 
has  paid  to  date  in  reparations  and 
the  medium  in  which  the  pajTnents  have 
been  made  is  of  pectiliar  interest  just  now  in 
\-iew  of  reparations  situation.  The  London 
Stock  Exchange  Gaze«e,  using  official  figures, 
estimates  that  Germany  had  paid  up  to  the 
end  of  March  9,511,943,119  marks  gold  in 
reparations  and  restitutions  in  kind,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  about  $2,800,000,000,  at  the 
pre-war  rate  of  exchange.  The  London 
authority  adds  that: 

At  first  sight  this  sum  seems  large  indeed. 
However,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  mentioned  consists  of  objects  of 
value  taken  from  France  and  Belgium  by 
the  German  invaders  and  returned  as 
restitution  to  the  legitimate  owners.    . 

The  reparations  payments  proper  come  to 
1,321.641,102  marks"  gold,  or  £66,000,000, 
according  to  the  following  statement : 

Marks 

Coal 987,619,017 

Cattle 171,816.756 

Dyesmffs 49,353,864 

Coal  by-products 21,552,479 

Pictures  for  Belgium 12,000.000 

Drugs 11.558.641 

Louvain  Library 1,052,200 

Various 66.688,145 

Total 1,321.641,102 

It  should  be  added  that  the  5,000  loco- 
motives and  the  1.50,000  railway  wagons 
delivered  under  the  Armistice  represent 
1,100.000,000  marks  gold. 


GETTING  AWAY  FROM  THE 
HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

THAT  a  real  housing  shortage  still 
exists  in  94  out  of  146  cities  and  coun- 
ties that  have  been  under  analysis,  is  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards  which  re- 
centlj-  met  in  New  York.  An  exhaustive 
sur\ey  showed  that  while  there  is  distinct 
improvement  in  the  housing  situation  there 
is  still  a  scarcitj-  of  labor.  It  was  stated 
that  there  is  no  housing  shortage  at  present 
in  New  York  Cit^-  and  there  is  a  decided 
over-building  of  high-class  apartment 
houses.  This  situation  does  not  as  yet, 
however,  seem  to  have  accomplished  anj' 
great  reduction  in  rents  in  the  metropolis, 
judging  from  the  figures  given  in  the  real 
estate  advertisements.  Facts  about  other 
cities  discovered  included  in  this  survey  are 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  as  follows: 

There  is  no  housing  shortage  in  Boston, 
and  rents  on  residential  and  business 
properties  are  classed  as  steady;  Charles- 
ton has  a  housing  problem,  but  rents  are 
slightly  reduced;  Dallas  has  no  housing 
shortage,  and  the  trend  of  rents  for  homes 
is  do^\•nward;  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  short  of 
homes,  altho  building  operations  have 
doubled;  Marion,  Ohio,  has  no  shortage 
and  rents  are  stationary-;  Norfolk  has 
favorable  conditions,  and  some  reductions 
in  rent  are  noted;  in  Pittsbui^h  conditions 
are  normal  and  rents  steady;  Palm  Beach 
has  enough  houses,  but  is  overbuilding  for 
business  purposes,  and  in  Yonkers  there  is 
a  shortage,  with  rents  holding  fast. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

November  1. — General  Francisco  IMnrgnia, 
leader  of  the  latest  rexolt  against  Presi- 
dent Obrejjon  of  Mexico,  is  captured 
and  execnted  by  a  firing-squad. 

Stanley  Bald"\vin,  the  new  British  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  declares  that 
his  first  duty  will  be  to  settle  the  debt" 
to  the  United  States. 

November  2. — All  the  Christians  in  Ana- 
tolia, estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half, 
are  reported  to  be  emigrating,  appar- 
ently at  the  order  of  the  Angora  Govern- 
ment. 

The  quarters  of  the  Communistic  organi- 
zation in  Bari,  Italy,  are  sacked  and 
burned  by  Faseisti. 

Eamon  de  Valera's  supporters  in  the  Dail 
Eireann  are  reported  to  have  protested 
to  the  Vatican  against  pronouncement 
by  the  Irish  hierarchy  on  constitutional 
and  political  questions  now  at  issue. 

November  3. — The  National  Assembly  of 
the  Turkish  Nationalist  party,  sitting 
at  Angora,  ends  the  rule  of  the  Sul- 
tanate, conferring  all  constitutional 
powers  on  the  people,  and  announces 
that  the  Cahph  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Assembly  from  the  members  of  the 
Osman  dynasty. 

The  Irish  irregulars  burn  business  houses 
and  private  residences  and  try  to  cap- 
ture miUtary  barracks  in  County  Louth. 

Baron  Romano  Avezzano  is  appointed 
Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
to  succeed  Vittorio  Rolandi-Ricci,  who 
resigned  when  the  Faseisti  obtained 
power. 

The  German  mark  reaches  a  new  low  level 
of  6,600  to  the  doUar. 

November  4. — Ex-Premier  Lloyd  George 
appeals  for  the  foundation  of  a  center 
group  in  the  new  British  Parliament. 

Ernest  O'Malley,  assistant  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Irish  Repubheans,  is  slain  in  at- 
tempting to  evade  capture  by  National 
troops,  Avhile  Eamon  de  Valera,  chief 
object  of  their  search,  escapes. 

Kemahst  gendarmerie  cross  the  neutral 
boundary  in  the  Chanak  zone  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  are  requested  by  the  British 
military  authorities  to  withdraw. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  declines  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  National  Assembly 
shearing  him  of  poUtical  power. 

November  5. — The  Turkish  National  Gov- 
ernment seizes  control  of  Constanti- 
nople and  orders  the  Alhes  out,  while 
Turkish  troops  are  reported  to  be  ad- 
vancing in  the  Chanak  area  and  other 
neutral  zones.  An  Alhed  extraordinary 
council  refuses  to  evacuate  Constan- 
tinople. 

Ex-Emperor  Wilham,  of  Germany,  and 
Princess  Hermine,  of  Reuss,  are  married 
at  the  House  of  Doom,  in  Holland. 

The  German  Government  requests  the 
AlUed  Reparations  Commission  for  a 
loan  of  500,000,000  marks,  to  be  floated 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Reichsbank,  and  for  a  moratorium  until 
the  currency  is  adjusted. 

Repubhcan  raiders  rob  and  burn  the 
Rotunda  Rink  post-of&ce  in  DulDlin. 

November  6. — The  Interallied  High  Com- 
missioners in  Constantinople  issue  a 
■  statement  declaring  that  they  will  ob- 
serve all  the  clauses  of  the  Mudania 
convention  and  maintain  order  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

November  7. — The  Alhed  Governments 
have  given  to  their  Commissioners  in 


V^MFORTABLE. 

---because  they  re- 
move the  dangers 
of  loss  and  assure 
immediate  funds--- 
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ABA 


AiiieYtcan 

Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 

FOR  TRAVELERS 


Ask  for  them  at  your  bank 
or  write  for  particulars  to 

BANKERS 
TRUST  COMPANY 


The  History 

of  Mann 


Blank  Books 

Bound  and 
Loose  Leaf 

Lithographing 

Printing 

Engraving 

Office  and 
Bank  Supplies 


TF  THE  romance  of  business  and  the 
-*■  stimulus  of  success  appeal  to  you,  there 
is  a  half  hour's  reading  of  absorbing  interest 
in  store  for  you  in  our  booklet:  The  History 
of  Mann. 


Beginning  in  1848,  this  business  has  weath- 
ered half  a  dozen  wars  and  as  many  panics. 
With  only  one  ideal — quality  products — -we  have  grown 
steadily  until  today  we  are  one  of  the  largest  organi- 
zations of  our  kind  in  this  country. 

Our  little  Dooklet  is  simpir  an.  effort  to 
lift  the  curtain  for  you;  to  show  you, 
step  by  step,  the  Mann  pioneering  that 
has  led  in  achieving  not  only  better  blank 
books,  loose-leaf  ledgers  and  other  office 
and  banking  equipment,  but  has  helped 
to  modernize  the  bookkeeping  and  ofhce 
systems  for  almost  every  business  and 
financial  house  in  the  country.  Your  copy 
of  this  booklet  will  be  sent  on  request. 

WILLIAM    MANN    COiMPANY 
529    -MARKET     STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,     PA. 
New  York  Ofice:  261  Broadway  Established  1848 
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^THAMDUCA    D^pt.   L-lllS    vS 


t   ( rtrrv  "ait  (  k  wWch  » 


Clear  Baby's  Skin 

With  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Talcum 

Soap. Ointment, Talcnm.Sc. everywhere.  Forsamplea 
address:  CntlcaTkIiaborfttonM,I>ept.X,  luaden,U«u. 


IHE-^'^'UTTLE  SHOE 

has  a  message  for  you. 


See  page  72. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Parcel  Post  insurance 
that  pays  promptly 

A  North  America  Parcel 
Post  Policy  assures  you 
prompt  payment  of  claims. 

Your  shipping  clerk  insures 
the  package  simply  by  plac- 
ing therein  a  North  America 
Coupon.  The  entry  on  the 
stub  of  the  Coupon  Book 
is  your  shipping  record. 

Send  us  the  attached  mem- 
orandum, and  you  will  re- 
ceive detailed  information. 

Any  insurance  agent  or  broker 
can  get  you  a  North  America  Policy 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

'Jhe(Hiksl  American  Rne  and  Marine InsunanceCompany 
Capital  $5,000,000    founded  17^2       ^ 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

B\i  W .  Jitt  Lauck  ami  C'laudi  6.  Watts 
An    unbiased    presontation    of    the    problems    of 
capital  and  labor.  wlUi  a  code  of  principles  for  bet- 
ter workloi;  relations. 

12nu).  Cloth.  S76  poftM.    ti.00  net;  by  matt,  $4.16 
Funk  &Wa;nalU  Companjr,  3S4-360  Fourth  ArcNewYork 


Free  Book 

Tells  the  Secrets  of  Expert 

Salesmanship 

Writ*    t'-iay     !  -r     intercstirii:    iiiustrnKd 
fcK^lt    "Ttie  Power  o(  Salesmanship.    ' 

There    u     ■  biir    dcmmnd   for   Balcsmra 
train*^   to   B«1l   m  Bi>cctfic    product.      We 

(TJimntcf  M  job  for  roa.       No  rharve  for 

t-Mo  M-rricc.     S^iT.f  PuiU-smcn  make 

•^  $4800  to  $12,000  a  Year 


Know  tt>«  product  yoa  ar^  .««-1iini;.  Thai's  the  secret  of  soe- 
fi-".fui  sa  '•srr.jui^hip.  it  lrad«  to  Unre  raminfrs  and  permanent 
■occeaa.  MnnwItrlBW  of  tlw  (OOdS — not  mrrr  selling  theoriea. 
ta  what  ffvta  the  orocr* — md  the  bW  pmr  check. 
Ic«ra  thcae  toooef-amkiBm  ■•octs. 


Yoo.  too,  can 


lA/a^to  Trwla-V  Mo  obHsatlon.  Send  for  FVee 
^rwrttK  MWUdy  i,^^  It  .how.  «-h>  thTr  i.  a  big 
opiK.rtur.ity  for  saJesmen  trmtned  to  aeH  a  certain  product.  It 
tella  bow  many  men  earn  from  $4W0  toS12.000a  year.  Free 
enplojiaetit  cttarmnteed  to  students.  Here  is  vour  ouportanitr. 
Write  todar.    Book  ia  free.    No  oblucatian. 

Cleveland  Salesmen's  Training  School 
2418  Cordon  Square  Build  ng  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Constantinople  full  authority  to  declare 
a  state  of  siege  or  to  take  anj'  other 
measure  to  preserAe  order. 

DOMESTIC 

XoA'ember  1. — Working  agreements  for  one 
year,  based  on  the  old  wage,  have  been 
negotiated  between  steamship  em- 
ployers and  the  longshoremen  at  the 
principal  ports  of  the  country,  an- 
nounces J.  C.  .Jenkins,  Director  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  in  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board. 

Thomas  Xelson  Page,  author  and  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Virginia  in  his  70th 
year. 

November  2. — Complete  unionization  of 
the  coal-mining  industry  is  urged  as  a 
solution  for  the  coal  problem,  in  a  com- 
munication from  the  United  !Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  the  United 
States  Coal  Commission. 

Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler,  Chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  and 
a  director  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  other 
railroads,  dies  in  his  private  car  in 
Philadelphia.     He  was  68  years  old. 

November  3. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
]Mellon  announces  that  the  United 
States  pubUc  debt  is  reduced  from 
S26,.596,OO0.0O0,  the  war  peak  of 
August  31,  1919,  to  §22,812,000.000  on 
September  30,  1922. 

Four  men  are  killed  and  foiu-  are  injured  in 
a  coal-mine  e-xplosion  at  Throop,  near 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

November  4. — Lieutenants  John  A.  Mac- 
Ready  and  Oakley  G.  Kelly  are  forced 
to  land  at  Indianapohs  in  their  at- 
tempted non-stop  flight  from  San 
Diego,  CaUfornia,  to  New  York,  after 
they  had  used  coffee,  soup  and  con- 
densed milk  to  keep  their  engine  going, 
and  had  covered  2,060  nules. 

Tornadoes  kill  six  persons  in  Oklahoma 
and  two  in  Colorado. 

August  Dorchy,  deposed  Vice-President 
of  District  14,  United  !Mine  Workers, 
convicted  with  Alexander  Howat,  de- 
posed district  president,  for  calling  a 
strike  in  \-iolation  of  the  Industrial 
Court  Act  in  Kansas,  must  serve  a  six 
months'  term  in  jail,  rules  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Cotirt. 

November  5. — Headed  by  poUcemen,  fire- 
men, couneilmen  and  school  directors, 
several  thousand  citizens  of  Oh-phant 
Borough,  near  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
confiscate  four  cars  of  coal  from  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  to  supply 
their  churches  and  schools,  which  .had 
been  without  fuel  for  weeks. 

No"\'ember  6. — Since  women  have  been  ac- 
corded full  equahty  with  men  in  the 
commercial  and  pohtical  world,  they 
are  no  longer  entitled  to  special  protec- 
tion, declares  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  in  a  decision  ruling 
women's  minimum  wage  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  invaUd. 

Officials  of  OlA-phant,  Pennsylvania,  offer 
to  pay  for  the  coal  which  authorities 
and  citizens  of  that  town  confiscated 
from  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 
Company  cars. 

Eighty  men  are  killed  in  an  explosion  in 
the  Reilly  coal  mine  at  Spangler,  Penn- 
svhania. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOURSELF 

WORTH  MORE 

Through 
APPLIED    PSYCHOLOGY 

ANOTHER  ]M.\N  started  even  with  you 
in  life,  no  richer,  no  more  talented,  no 
more  ambitious.  But  in  the  years  that 
have  passed  he  has  someho\v  managed  to  move 
far  ahead,  ^^■hat  is  the  secret  of  it?  Why 
should  he,  apparently,  have  the  power  to  get  so 
easily  the  things  he  wants  while  j'ou  must  work 
so  hard  for  all  that  comes  to  you? 

Another  woman,  madam,  no  more  able  than 
yourself,  has  the  good  gifts  of  life  fairly  thrust 
into  her  hands.  You  have  compjared  yourself 
to  her  and  questioned  what  there  is  in  her 
character  and  talents  that  you  somehow  lack. 

Learn  the  Reason   from  Science 

Scientists  have  found  the  secret.     They  can      ■ 
show  }-ou  how  you  too  can  obtain  the  better      | 
things  of  life.    How  j'ou  can  arouse  the  hidden 
powers  of  \'our  mind  and  make  them  bring  jou 
more  influence,  a  larger  income,  greater  hap- 
piness. 

Human  intelligence  acts  and  reacts  according 
to  certain  laws  known  as  the  Laws  of  Ps}'cholog>' 
— "organized  common  sense."  Either  by  in- 
stinct or  by  study  some  indiAiduals  master  these  J 
laws.  To  them  the  minds  of  their  associates  j 
become  like  fine  instruments  on  which  they 
can  play  at  will.  They  have  but  to  set  the  train 
of  circumstances  moring  and  await  results. 
In  other  words — they  apply  Psychology. 

No  Longer  the  Dream  of  Theorists 

To-day  we  see  Psychology-  studied  by  the  busines.s 
man  and  its  principles  applied  to  the  management  of 
factory  and  office.  We  see  men  in  every  profession,  as 
well  as  those  in  many  lines  of  industry  and  business, 
applying  Psychology  to  their  personal  occupations,  and 
from  the  benefits  derived  from  it  greatly  increasing 
their  incomes,  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  activities, 
rising  to  higher  positions  of  responsibility,  influence  and 
power. 

APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY 

Direct  Method  to  Attain  Success 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  popular  understanding 
of  its  priceless  truths,  an  organization  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Warren  Hilton  some  years  ago  to  coordinate  the 
principles  of  Psychology  and  apply  them  to  every -day 
life — thus  the  Society  of  Applied  Psychology  came 
into  being.  Among  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  who  also  contribute  to  the  Society's  literature, 
are  such  well-known  men  as  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Chancellor,  University  of  Denver,  former 
Governor  of  Colorado;  Hudson  Maxim,  D.Sc,  In- 
ventor and  Mechanical  Engineer;  George  Van  Ness 
Dearborn,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist  and  Author; 
Harry  S.  Tipper,  Chairman,  National  Educational 
Committee,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  others. 

Because  of  the  very  great  value  of  the  Society's 
Basic  Course  of  Reading  to  the  average  man  and  woman 
The  Literary  Digest  is  cooperating  to  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  every  earnest  seeker  for  self-betterment. 


FREE 


'HOW    TO     DEVELOP    YOUR 
POWER    OF    ACHIEVEMENT' 


A  compelling  booklet  packed  with  information  on 
such  topics  as:  Psychology  Redticed  to  Easy  Simple 
Language;  How  to  Apply  Psychology  in  Salesmanship; 
in  Public  Speaking:  in  Retail  Selling — Psychology  Ap- 
plied by  the  Professional  Man — Your  tJndiscovered 
Resources— Source  of  Will  Power — How  to  Avoid 
Worry — How  Ideas  are  Created — The  Ability  to  Read 
Men,  etc.  Sign  and  mail  coupon  and  you  will  also 
receive  full  particulars  of  the  Society  of  Applied 
Psychology,  and  what  membership  in  it  will  mean  to 
you. 


THE  LITERARY   DIGEST 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  "york  City 

Please  send  me  by  mail  the  free  booklet,  "How  to 

Develop  Your  Power  of  Achievement." 

L.  D.  11-18-22. 


Xame 

Street  Address . 


City  . 


November  7. — Returns  from  the  general 
election  show  Democratic  gains  through- 
out the  country.  state. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


To  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use  of 
words  for  this  column,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter 

Readers  irill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"L.  B.  U.,"  Cleveland,  O  —"(1)  1  have  been 
informed  by  a  Case  School  graduate  that  it  is 
just  as  proper  to  say  "1  will  learn  you'  as  it  is  to 
say  'I  will  teach  you.'  Is  this  expression  con- 
sidered correct,  and  is  it  now  being  taught  in  the 
public  schools?  (2)  Is  it  iiroper  to  say  "I  et  Cate) 
my  dinner?'" 

(1)  Dr.  VizeteUy  in  his  "Desk-Book  of  Errors 
In  English"  says: — "Learn,  teach:  Once  learn 
was  good  English  for  teach,  and  signified  both  the 
imparting  as  well  as  the  acquu-ing  of  knowledge. 
Examples  of  this  use  may  be  found  in  Shake- 
speare {Romeo  and  Juliet)  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  but  general  modern  usage  restricts 
learji  to  the  acquiring  and  teach  to  the  imparting 
of  knowledge."  (2)  The  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  word  ate  is  "et"  according  to  the  New 
Standard  Dictionary,  the  New  English  (Oxford 
University)  Dictionary,  the  Century,  and  Stor- 
month.  The  pronunciation  "eight"  was  that 
advocated  by  Noah  Webster  and  Joseph  Wor- 
cester in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(1828-1829). 

"E.  D.  P.,"  Durham,  N.  C. — "Recently  1 
heard  some  one  use  this  expression  concerning  an 
article  of  food  served  for  dinner:  'These  cabbage 
are  good.'  Upon  being  corrected,  he  defended 
his  use  of  the  term  by  saying  that  a  farmer  wUl 
say  of  his  crop,  'My  cabbage  are  a  failure,'  and 
the  grocer,  upon  opening  a  barrel  of  cabbage,  will 
say:  'These  cabbage  are  defective.'  I  contend  that 
both  the  farmer  and  the  grocer  are  incorrect  as  well 
as  the  person  who  used  the  original  expression. 
Will  you  please  settle  the  matter  for  us?  " 

The  correct  plural  of  cabbage  is  cabbaejes. 
Cabbage  is  not  one  of  the  nouns  that  retain  the 
singular  form  unchanged  in  the  plural  like  deer, 
fish,  and  sheep.  A  farmer  may  say,  "My  cabbage 
are  a  failure,"  and  a  grocer,  "These  cabbage  are 
defective"  exactly  as  many  folks  who  know  better 
say  "Yep,"  "Yah,"  and  "  Yis"  for  YES,  but  that 
does  not  make  the  use  correct.  The  word  cabbage 
dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  first  use 
in  the  plural  dates  from  1440  when  the  word  was 
spelled  cabaches.  In  the  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  Shakespeare  (act  i,  sc.  1,  line  124) 
uses  "Good  worts?  good  cabbagel"  Heads 
of  cabbage  is  an  old  use.  dating  from  1620,  but 
here  the  pluraUzed  "heads"  does  not  call  for 
"cabbages."  To-day  the  tendency  of  educated 
persons  is  to  use  cabbages  when  the  plural  is 
meant,  and  "heads  of  cabbage"  when  quantities 
are  considered,  but  the  farmer  and  the  grocer 
both  would  say,  "A  hundred  head  of  cabbage." 
As  to  cabbage  served  at  table  the  correct  form  to 
use  is,  "  This  cabbage  is  good." 

"C.  W.  v.,"  Norfolk,  Va. — "In  ordinary  busi- 
ness correspondence,  when  quoting  a  communica- 
tion comprising  two  or  more  paragraphs,  should 
the  quotation-marks  be  shown  at  the  beginning  of 
each  paragraph  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  last 
paragraph,  or  would  it  be  sufficient  and  at  the 
same  time  strictly  proper  to  show  quotation- 
marks  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  quoted 
matter?" 

When  the  matter  quoted  is  composed  of  suc- 
cessive paragraphs,  each  paragraph  is  preceded 
by  quotation-marks,  but  the  closing  marks  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  only. 

"H.  W.  C,"  High  Hill,  Mo. — The  correct 
proniinciation  of  the  word  cerebrum  is  ser'i-brum— 
e  as  in  get,  i  as  in  habit,  u  as  in  but. 

"W.  K.  T.,"  Livonia,  La. — "Kindly  inform  me 
if  it  is  correct  for  a  child  to  answer  an  older  person 
as  follows:  'Yes,  Ma'am'  and  'No,  Ma'am.'  I 
argue  that  is  only  for  servants  to  answer  those 
above  their  level  and  a  child  should  say:  'Yes. 
I  Mother,'  'No,  Miss  Jones,'  always  calling  the 
name  of  the  person.     Am  I  right?  " 

In  the  writer's  grandfather's  time  it  was  the 
practise,  when  addressing  one's  parents,  to  use 
"Sir"  and  "Madam"  or  "Ma'am"  as  a  sign  of 
respect.  In  those  days  a  letter  to  one's  father 
began  "Honored  Sir";  to-day  it  begins  "Dear 
Dad." 

The  form  to  which  you  refer  is  now  generally 
out  of  use  except  among  coimtry  folks  Avho  teach 
their  children  to  follow  the  example  set  them  by 
their  parents — that  is  all. 


Wireless  News 
For  Tool  Users 

Here's  the  easy  way  to  keep  your  costly 
tools  working  smoothly,  metal  parts 
rustless,  wooden  handles  shining  like 
Lubricate  frequently  with  3-in- 


{fandy  Oil  Can 

THREE  IN  ONE  OIL 

PREVENTS  RUST 

LUBRICATES 

CLEANS  ANI> 

POLISHES 

TALKING  MACHINES 

SEWING  MACHINES 

TYPEWRITERS  fc 

ELECTRIC  FANS 

DAZORS  I  STROPS 

FIRE-ASMS 

HASNETOS  COIirtUTATORJ 

^,.  I  CASM  REGISTERS  t^»*" 

"JWERS:  LIGHT  MACHINERY.  ETC- 
^"<0S. FURNITURE  8.W0O0W0R'*- 

^REE  IN  ONE  OircOMPA'" 


new 


v 


One.  It  penetrates  bearings  at  once;  works  out  old 
grease  and  dirt;  provides  the  right  kind  of  lubrica- 
tion to  minimize  friction.      Won't  gum  or  dry  outo 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Tool  Oil 

also  prevents  rust  and  polishes  the  wooden  handles      Edged  tools 
especially,  need  3-in-One  protection  before  putting  away,  because 
the  least  rust  on  the  cutting  edge  destroys  its  keenness       3-in-One 
won't  evaporate  and  leave  the  metal  unprotected. 

There's  only  one  3-in-One,  the  most  widely  used  bottled  oil  in  the 
world.      Ask  for  it  by  name. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz. ,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles ;  also  in  3-oz. 
Handy  Oil  Cans,  the  most  convenient  package  for  tool  users  Non- 
refillable,  with  a  screw  top  nozzle  to  prevent  spilling. 

FREE:  Generous  sample  and  Diction- 
ary of  Uses.      Request  both  on  a  postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.     1 65  LE.  Broadway,  New  York 
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Correct.  —  Economics  Professor  — 
"Name  some  production  ia  which  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand." 

Stud e — ' '  Trouble . ' ' — North  western  P urple 
Parrot. 

The  Reformer. — "How  many  times  do  I 
have  to  tell  you,  Bobby,  that  one  must  keep 
his  e^es  closed  during  prayer?" 

"Yes,  mamma,  how  do  ya  know  I 
don't?" — Sun  Dodger. 


Did  His  Best. — A  Western  exchange 
tells  of  a  speed  maniac  who  ran  head-on 
into  a  seven-storj-  office  building  and  after 
regaining  consciousness  weakly  murmured, 
"I  blew  my  horn." — Boston  Transcript. 


An  Aid  to  Appetite. — "\\Tiy  don't  you 
eat  your  apple,  Johnny?" 

"I'm  waitin'  for  Peter.  It  tastes  much 
better  when  another  feller  is  lookin'   on." 

—  Karikaturen  {Christiania). 


Not  Apropos. — Employer — "Why  did 
you  take  down  that  'DO  IT  NOW'  sign 
hanging  over  your  desk?" 

Clerk — "I  couldn't  stand  the  way  the 
bill  collectors  looked  at  it  when  I  told  them 
to  call  again  to-morrow." — London  Mail. 


More  Self-Determination. — A  Dutch 
scientist  has  discovered  the  existence  in 
the  heavens  of  a  body  twenty  thousand 
million  times  larger  than  the  sun.  We 
understand  that  it  is  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  there  for  the  time  being. — Passing 
Show  {London), 


Very  Much  So. — Customer  (missing  his 
favorite  waiter) — "Where's  Jules  to-daj'?" 

Waiter — "He's  gone,  sir." 

Customer — "Gone!  Do  you  mean  he's 
defunct?" 

Waiter — "Yes,  sir — and  with  everything 
'e  could  lay  'is  'ands  on!" — London  Tit- 
Bits. 


Tools  of  His  Trade.— Tired  Tim  knocked 
at  the  door  of  a  cottage.  It  was  a  chilly 
day  and  he  was  very  hungry. 

Tlie  old  lady  who  opened  the  door  was 
a  good  sort.  She  asked  him  into  the 
kitchen  and  placed  before  him  a  nicely 
cooked  meal  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
go  to  work. 

"I  would,"  repHed  Tim,  "if  I  had  the 
tools." 

"What  sort  of  tools  do  you  want?"  in- 
quin;d  the  old  lady. 

"A  knife  and  "fork,"  said  Tired  Tim. 
— J  udge.  

Zoological. — Chimp  (coming  from  the 
dressing-room) — "You  said  you  had  shown 
mo  everything  of  interest  about  the  Uni- 
versity, you  deceitful  old  thing." 

Panzee  (all  Avorried) — "But  I  did, 
Duckie." 

CiiiMP — "You  didn't  sliow  me  the  zoo." 

Panzee — "There  isn't  any  zoo,  little 
girl." 

C'himp — "You  mean  old  thing,  I  know 
there  is.  I  heard  Alary  just  say  she  saw 
a  dancing  Wham  that  was  the  Cat's 
Klookus  and  Nell  said,  'Tliat's  nothing;  I 
saw  a  bird  with  a  pedal  i)otency  on  him 
like  a  centipede.'" — Virginia  Reel. 


Rare  Months. — The  months  during 
which  we  feel  free  from  income-tax  worries 
are  those  that  have  a  "q"  in  their  spelling. 
— Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 


The  Policeman's  New  Ally. — Intoxica- 
tion seemed  to  be  a  lost  art,  but  this  was 
partly  due,  according  to  Inspector  Zanes, 
to  the  fact  that  a  man  who  drinks  nowa- 
days does  not  go  out  and  shout,  but  usually 
falls  where  he  drinks.  A  man  who  takes 
two  drinks  of  what  is  sold  near  Times 
Square  und  does  not  fight  is  said  to  be  a 
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A  LITTLE  GERMAN  BOY  TAKES 

SIXPENCE    TO    SPEND    AT    HIS 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  OUTING. 


-London  Opinion. 


coward,  but  those  who  take  two  usually 
take  the  third,  which  causes  complete 
anesthesia. 

"New  whisky  is  the  greatest  ally  the 
Police  Department  has,"  said  Policeman 
Gallagher,  at  Forty-sixth  Street  and  Broad- 
way. "It  does  most  of  our  work  for  us. 
We  used  to  have  to  subdue  the  boisterous 
ones,  but  the  new  stuff  subdues  them  auto- 
matically before  they  start  getting  boister- 
ous."— From  a  report  of  the  Election  night 
crowds  in  the  New   York  Times. 


Interested. — Grad. — "This  university 
certainly  takes  an  interest  in  a  fellow, 
doesn't  it?" 

Tao.— "How's  that?" 

Grad. — "Well,  I  read  in  the  graduate 
magazine  that  they  Avill  be  very  glad  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  any  of  their  alumni." 
— Siren. 


Joys   of  Home. — "Don't  you  ever  get 

homesick?" 

"No,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "After 
being  heckled  a  few  times  by  my  constitu- 
ents I'm  perfectly  satisfied  to  reside  in 
Washington,  D.  C." — Washington  Evening 
Star. 

Undeterred. — Jimmy — "Dearest,  I  must 

marry  j^ou " 

Shimmy — "Have  you  seen  father?" 
Jimmy — "Often,  honey,  but  I  love    you 

just  the  same." — Juggler. 


One  Thing  Needed. — "Mama,  Tige's 
begging.  Must  I  give  him  a  piece  of  my 
cookie?" 

"Of  course  you  must " 

"Well,  I  haven't  any  cookie!" — Life. 


The  Proper  Word. — "James,  have  you 
whispered  to-dav  without   permission?" 

"Only  Avunst." 

"Leroj^  should  James  have  said  "niinst?" 

"No'm,  he  should  have  said  twict." — 
Winnipeg   Tribune. 


Dangerous  Suggestion. — Boy — "Father, 
do  you  know  that  every  winter  an  animal 
puts  on  a  new  fur  coat?" 

Father — "Hush!  Not  so  loud!  Your 
mother's  in  the  next  room!" — The  By- 
stander {London). 


The  Newest  Art. — There  is  one  subject 
that  we  think  only  one  of  the  new  mathe- 
matical artists  can  do  justice  to.  Won't 
Francis  Picabia  or  somebody  do  a  full- 
length  oil  painting  of  the  personal  equa- 
tion?— Chicago   News. 

Forestalled. — "Now  what  shall  we  name 
the  babj'?"  asked  the  professor's  wife. 

"Why,"  ejaculated  the  learned  man  in 
astonishment,  "this  species  has  been 
named  for  centuries.  This  is  a  primate 
mammal  —  'homo  sapiens.'  " —  The  Fore- 
cast. 


Unanswerable. — It  was  a  court-martial, 
the  prisoner  being  a  rookie  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  committed  what  was,  from 
a  miUtary  point  of  \-iew,  a  serious  offense, 
altho  from  his  angle  merely  a  perfectly 
natural  act. 

"Private  Smith,"  began  the  presiding 
officer,  "3^ou  are  charged  with  having  been 
asleep  on  guard.  Are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty?" 

"'Sense me,  sir,"  objected  Smith  imldly, 
"but  how  am  I  to  know — if  I  was  asleep?" 
—  The  Forecast. 

Preparedness. — A   tall,   nervous-lookins 
man  rushed  into   the  grocer's  shop  in 
New  York  State  village. 

"Sell  me  all  the  stale  eggs  you  have,"  ht 
demanded. 

"Well,  I  don't  usually  sell  stale  eggs,'^ 
said  the  grocer,  "but  I  could  let  you  have 
some  if  you " 

"I  must  have  all  you'\e  got." 

"I  suppose  you're  going  to  see  'Hamlet*^ 
at    the    Aillage    hall    to-night,"    said    the 
grocer  knowingly. 

"Hush!"  said  the  stranger,  glancing 
around  nervou.sly.  "I  am  Hamlet." — New 
York  Evening  Mail. 
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New  Tooth  Paste 
Hardens  Soft  Teeth 


and  Counteracts 
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Tooth  Decay  I 


I 


"  T    BRUSH  my  teeth  carefully  ever>-  day — \  et 
I    every  so  often  cavities  make  their  appear- 

ance.     Why  is  that?" 
Every  day  dentists  are  asked  this  seemingly 

perplexing    question.     And    almost    invariably 

they  make  the  same  answer — 

"Because  your  teeth  are  soft." 

Investigation  discloses  the  startling  fact  that 
97  out  of  every  loo  people  among  civilized  races 
are  troubled  to  some  degree  with  soft  teeth! 
Only  three  people  in  every  hundred  are  protected 
against  tooth  decay!  But  among  some  primitive 
races  such  as  the  Esquimaux,  it  is  estimated 
that  ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred  have  hard 
teeth,  perfectly  free  from  decay.  So,  soft  teeth 
can  truthfully  be  called  an  affliction  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  what  are  soft  teeth.'  Why  are  they  soft.' 
Can  they  be  made  hard,  strong  and  solid.' 

Yes — after  seven  years  of  scientific  research 
the  cause  of  soft  teeth  has  finally  been  discov- 
ered, and  a  remarkable  new  dentifrice  has  been 
developed  which  hardens  and  solidifies  soft  teeth 
— by  actually  calcifying  them! 

This  new  tooth  paste  is  known  as  ACIDENT. 
So  remarkable  is  its  tooth  hardening  action  that 
if  your  teeth  are  sensitive  to  heat  or  cold — 
sweets  or  acids — you  will  find  that  in  a  few  da\'s 
this  sensitiveness  will  begin  to  disappear  as  the 
teeth  become  solidified  or  calcified. 

Indeed,  actual  microphotographs,  reproduced 
here,  offer  indisputable  proof  of  ACIDENT'S 
marvelous  power  to  make  soft  teeth  hard  and 
solid,  thus  to  combat  effectively  tooth  decay. 
Why  Teeth  Are  Soft 

The  teeth,  when  first  cut  through  the  gums, 
are  naturally  rather  soft  and  porous.  They  are 
not  hard  and  solid,  as  adults'  teeth  usually  are, 
but  instead  contain  millions  of  tiny  openings. 
Even  the  enamel  is  surprisingly  porous. 

In  time,  however,  the  teeth  should  normally 
become  harder,  consequently  more  resistant 
to  decay.  This  hardening  process  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  a  tooth  hardening  sub- 
stance, calcium  phosphate,  in  the  saliva,  which 
is  deposited  in  the  tiny  openings  of  the  teeth, 
and  hardens. 

If  your  teeth  remain  soft  and  readih'  decay 
it  is  because  your  saliva  is  lacking  in  the  very 
substance  needed  to  make  your  teeth  hard  and 
solid — calcium  phosphate. 

Hundreds  of  chemical  experiments  by  Dr. 
Russell  W.  Bunting  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  others,  prove  that  when  the  saliva  is  rich  in 
calcium  phosphate  tooth  decay  is  very  rare.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  saliva  is  deficient  in 
calcium  phosphate,  tooth  decay  is  extremely 
common. 

During  pregnancy  and  nursing  the  saliva  is 
particularly  low  in  calcium  phosphate.  That  is 
why  tooth  decay  is  so  common  during  these 
periods. 


How  ACIDENT 
Solidifies  Teeth 


Fig.  I.  A  microphotograph  of  a  cross  section 
of  tooth  enamel  of  a  naturally  porous  tooth. 
The  dark  area  shov/s  the  porous  structure. 
It  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  a  stain. 
This  porous  area  absorbs  destructive  acids 
just  as  readily  as  it  does  the  stain. 


Fig.  II.  .Another  section  of  the  same  tooth, 
treated  for  thirty  days  with  the  saliva  of 
a  person  free  from  too  th  decay.  The  light 
area  shows  how  the  saliva  has  partially 
solidified  the  tooth  so  it  does  not  absorb  so 
much  stain. 


Fig.  III.  A  third  section  of  the  same  tooth, 
treated  for  thirty  davs  with  saliva  and 
ACIDENT.  Note  how  tooth  has  become 
almost  completely  solidified,  as  indicated  by 
white  area.  This  convincingly  shows  how 
ACIDENT  solidifies  the  teeth,  preventing 
the  penetration  of  the  stain,  also  of  destruc- 
tive acids. 


Why  Soft  Teeth  Decay  Easily 

!Many  of  our  foods  have  a  tooth  softening  in- 
fluence and  to  counteract  this  Nature  has  supplied 
the  saliva  with  calcium  phosphate.  But  when  the 
saliva  is  deficient  in  calcium  phosphate  it  cannot 
efficienth"  perform  its  natural  tooth  hardening 
function.  As  a  result  the  teeth  remain  soft  and 
porous.  Destructive  food  acids  very  easily 
penetrate  the  porous  tooth  structure  and  soon 
decay  sets  in.  For  this  reason  children's  teeth, 
unless  quickly  calcified,  undergo  very  rapid  decay. 

Thus,  while  our  teeth  are  soft  and  porous,  we 
can  never  be  wholly  free  from  the  danger  of 
tooth  decay,  no  matter  how  careful!}-  we  care  for 
our  teeth.  Therefore,  we  should  calcify  them — 
before  it  is  too  late! 


How  Nature  Hardens 
the  Teeth 

In    order    to    harden    or 
calcify  the  teeth  the  saliva 
must   contain   a    solv^ent   of   calcium 
phosphate,  because  this  substance  is 
insoluble  except  in  acids. 

The  natural  solvent  of  calcium  phosphate  in 
the  saliva  is  carbon  dioxide.  This  is  what  gives 
the  saliva  its  acidity,  which  every  dental  investi- 
gator has  observed. 

The  teeth,  being  porous,  absorb  this  acid 
saliva  carrj'ing  calcium  phosphate  in  solution. 
The  calcium  phosphate  hardens  within  the  por- 
ous spaces  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  tooth.  The 
hardening  is  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
solvent  (carbon  dioxide)  or  by  neutralization 
when  the  saliva  becomes  alkaline,  as  it  normally 
does  following  the  eating  of  food. 

How  ACIDENT  Counteracts  Tooth 
Decay 

It  required  vears  of  research  bv  W.  M.  Ruth- 
rauff,  A.B.,  A.M.,  the  inventor 'of  ACIDENT, 
to  discover  how  the  saliva  hardens  the  teeth,  and 
to  perfect  a  tooth  paste  which  acts  in  a  similar 
but  more  intensive  way. 

As  you  brush  your  teeth  with  ACIDENT  the 
soluble  calcium  phosphate  penetrates  the  micro- 
scopic openings  in  the  teeth  and  hardens  there. 
In  a  remarkably  short  time  the  teeth  become 
calcified.  Destructive  acids  are  unable  to  pene- 
trate the  hard  and  solid  tooth  surfaces,  and 
tooth  decay  is  thus  effectively  counteracted. 

Note  the  Rapid  Results! 

You  have  always  wanted  firm,  hard,  healthy 
teeth.  Here,  at  last,  is  your  opportunity  to  have 
them.  Even  after  the  first  few  days'  use  of 
ACIDENT  you  will  notice  a  difference  in  your 
teeth.  Calcified  teeth  acquire  a  characteristic 
polish  and  lustre,  which  it  is  impossible  to  impart 
to  soft  "chalky"  teeth,  until  they  have  been  cal- 
cified. For  your  teeth's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  your  children's  teeth,  introduce  ACIDENT 
into  your  home  today. 

Compelled  to  Abandon  Free  Samples 

The  demand  for  ACIDENT  has  broken 
all  records  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Our 
manufacturing  resources  are  already  taxed. 
ACIDENT  is  only  four  and  one-half  months 
old,  yet  it  may  be  purchased  in  nearly  every  city 
and  town  in  the  United  States.  Thousands  of 
dentists  are  already  prescribing  it.  Most  drug- 
gists already  have  it  in  stock.  If  yours  does  not 
have  ACIDENT,  send  us  fifty  cents  and  we 
will  see  that  you  receive  a  tube  promptly  without 
additional  cost.  II  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
\'our  monev  will  be  refunded. 


W.  M.  RUTHRAUFF  CO. 

2218  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents,  for  which  send 
me  a  large  tube  of  ACIDEXT. 

Druggist's  Xan-.c 

Addrei-  

My  Name 

Address 
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f.o.b.  Flint,  Mich. 


The  1923  SUPERIOR 

Chevrolet   Utility   Goup( 


This  is  the  lowest  priced  closed  car  on 
the  market  with  a  Fisher  Body.  The 
Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe  is  bought  exteu' 
sively  by  concerns  equipping  fleets  for 
salesmen  and  is  in  demand  for  profes- 
sional and  general  use  where  a  single 
seat  and  extra  large  rear  compartment 
are  desired. 

QUALITY  has  been  still  further  im- 
proved by  more  artistic  design  and 
added  equipment. 

ECONOMY  has  been  still  further 
increased  by  engineering  refinement  and 
greatly  broadened  production  and  dis- 
tribution facilities. 

SERVICE  is  now  offered  on  a  flat  rate 
basis  by  io,ooo  dealers  and  service  stations. 

PRICE  remains  the  same,  in  spite  of  added 
equipment  and  more  expensive  construc- 
tion, which  have  greatly  increased  value. 


Some  distinctive  features  of  the  new  line 
are:  streamline  body  design  with  high 
hood  and  crowned,  panelled  fenders; 
vacuum  feed  and  rear  gasoline  tank  on 
all  models;  drum  type  head  lamps  with 
legal  lenses.  Curtains  open  with  doors 
of  open  models. 

Closed  models  have  Fisher  Bodies,  plate 
glass  windows  with  Ternstedt  window 
regulators,  straight  side  cord  tires,  sun 
visor,  windshield  wiper  and  dash  Hght. 
The  Sedanette  is  equipped  with  an  auto- 
trunk  on  rear. 

See  these  remar\ah\e  cars.       Study  the  specifications 
Prices  F.   0.  B.  Flint,  Michigan 

SUPERIOR  Two  Passenger  Roadster      -     -     -     -  $510 

SUPERIOR  Five  Passenger  Touring 525 

SUPERIOR  Two  Passenger  Utility  Coupe  -  -  680 
SUPERIOR  Four  Passenger  Sedanette    -     -     -     -     850 

SUPERIOR  Five  Passenger  Sedan 860 

SUPERIOR  Light  Delivery  Car 510 


Nothing    Compares    With 


There  are  now  more  than  10,000 
Chevrolet  Dealers  and  Service 
Stations    Throughout    the    World 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  high  grade  dealers  in  terri- 
tory  not     adequately    covered 


for  Economical  Transportation 


CHEVROLET      MOTOR      C O M P A N 

Division     of    General    Motors     Corporation 

DETROIT,    MICH. 
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EGYPT 

A  t  ieu'  from  the  wfy  of  the 
Pyramid  o)  Cheops  at  Qiza. 


EGYPT  •  ITALY  •  RIVIERA 


I 


Sunny  Lands  of  Romance — Round  Trip 
Winter  Voyage  at  Moderate  Rates  — 

O   you  know  that  you  can      one  of  a  party,  travelling  first-class. 


MONTE  CARLO 

Ihe  steaver  anchors  close 

to  the  famous  Casino. 


I  ^  make  a  winter  vacation  trip 
of  5  weeks  to  Cairo,  Naples 
and  the  sunny  Riviera  on  the  cele- 
brated White  Star  liner  Adriatic 
or  the  premier  Red  Star  liner 
Lapland,  with  rail  trips  to  Rome  and 


enjoying  everything  there  is  to  en- 
joy on  a  wonderful  trans-Atlantic 
liner — food  that  the  finest  Metro- 
politan hotel  cannot  surpass, sweep- 
ing deck  spaces,  splendid  public 
rooms    and  White  Star   service 


I 


I 


Paris,  returning  from  Cherbourg  which  has  made  the  reputation  of 

on  the  magnificent  Olympic  or  the  a  long  line  of  famous  ships, 

world's  largest  ship  Majestic,  for  as  The  ship  is  your  hotel  for  the 

little  as  you  would  spend  on  a  vac-  voyage.  All  the  rooms  are  comfort- 

ation  of  similar  length  near  home?  able  on  big  ships  like  the  Adriatic 

You  can  go  foot  free,  and  not  as  and  Lapland. 


NOTE  THIS  SPLENDID  ITINERARY 

Itinerary:  \(adeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Alge- 
ciras,  Monaco  (the  Riviera),  Naples,  Alexan- 
dria (for  Egypt  and  the  Nile),  Haifa  for 
Jerusalem  and  Athens  (Phaleron  Bay). 

Every  detail  arranged  in  advance  by  a  cruise 
management  of  many  years  experience. 

Do  not  stay  at  home  when  the  coasts  of  ro- 


mance and  beauty  beckon  to  you  and  can  be 
easily  and  inexpensively  reached  by  these 
delightful  voyages.  You  will  be  charmed 
by  the  brilliant,  social  actiWties  of  Monte 
Carlo,  by  crowded  bazaars  and  white-walled 
towns  of  Algiers.  The  Southern  coast  of 
France  will  be  abloom  with  flowers  when 
your  home  is  in  the  rigors  of  winter. 


Sailing  from  New  York 
ADRIATIC,  Jan.  6th-Feb.  24th  LAPLAND,  Jan.  18th-Mar.  10th 

If  you  are  interested,  fill  out  this  coupon  today 


^WHiTE  Star  line 
^Red  Star  Line 

No.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


O      U 


O      N 


THE  WHITE  STAR  LINE 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  your  color 
booklet  and  full  particulars  on  Adriatic- Lopland- 
Mediterranean  Cruises. 

Name _ --.- 

Street       .- - 

City  State  
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Why  Good  Dancers 
Are  Popular 

Everyone  admires  and  wa:-ts 
to  dance  with  the  person  who 
knows  the  latest  steps.     There's 
no    need    to    envy    others.      You 
can  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  pc^p- 
ularity  of  a  really  good  dancer. 
.\rthur  Murray,  America's  fore- 
most  teacher  of   social   dancing- 
has  developed  a   remarkable 
new  easy  method  which  en- 
ables anyone  to  learn  all  the 
latest  popular  steps  at  home 
in  a  few  hours — at  lery  little 
cost. 

No  music  or  partner  is  needed. 
More  than  6o,ooo  have  learned 
by  mail.  Your  success  is  posi- 
tively guaranteed! 

Five  Dancing  Lessons  Free 

To  prove  you  can  learn  any  step  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  all  of  the  dances  in  a  few  hours,  Arthur  Murray 
will  send  you  free,  in  plain  cover,  i.  A  lesson  in  Fox 
Trot.  2.  The  secret  of  lejiding.  3.  How  to  Follow. 
4.  How  to  Gain  Confidence.  5.  How  to  .\void  Em- 
barrassing Mistakes,  and  ether  dancing  helps. 

These  valuable  lessons  will  show  you  how  easily 
and  quickly  you  can  become  an  accomplished  dancer 
and  how  you  can  be  more  popular  by  dancing  v:eli.' 
Learn  at  home  and  surprise  your  friend'.  This  offer 
of  free  instructions  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  mo- 
ment. Write  for  your  lessons  today!  To  pay  the  cost 
of  mailing,  handling,  etc.,  ser.d  J5C.  Money  back  if 
not  deliihied. 
Arthur  Murray,  Studio  550,  100  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

BtcotTi'-    a    lawyer.       L<r(rail7 

train^a  m^n  um  hiffhpoaitiona 

and    biK   auccca*    id   busineis 

and  public  life.(ireater  opp<>r- 

tunitira  DOW  than  ever  before. 

be-   iridepend^Dt-Hje  ft  leader. 

^^      ^^  L^wyera  earn 

H     ^     Sa.OOOto  SlO^OOO  Annually 

_  ffVioA  TOOttcp  07  »tep.     You  can  train  at   home 

oorioffaparetime    Let  u!<  smdyou  rccordn  and  lettera 

from  LaS*Jl«  0tijdeDtj>  admitt«>d  to  the  bar  in  various 

atat«a.     Muncy  refunded  according  to  our  Guarante* 

Bond  if  dissativtird.     Decree  of  LL-   B.   conferred. 

Thoaaanda  of  aQcceB.-ful  «tudent«  earolTed.    Loweo«t,  eaay  terms. 
W«   furoiab    all    t'xt    material.    iDcludinfr    fourteeo- volume    Law 
Library     Oetour  Taloablc  l:^-paire  "Law  Guide  "and  "£\ideDC«" 
booka  KRI-K.     ;?^nd  for  them- NOW. 
L^Sdlle   Ezteniion    Universrty,   Oept.  1152'-LA,   Chicago 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


X    A  (.  of  liealth  rules— man  V  nf 

#  wtiirt,  ilv  folldwefl  rlpht  In  voiiro«-n 

#  home...    ......     rjvellne      '\ou  will  rinrt  In  thiJ 

I     II file  booK  a  we.ilthof  lnIomiai|onat)out  foodcle- 
M     ti  ciit.s  and  their  relation  to  phy-lcal  welfare 

f  CCNTROl  YOL'R  WEIGHT  WITHOUT  DRUGS 

I  ^^^Si       ^^  TIRESOME  fXERCISES 

I^^^^BM     '  "  I  diets,  .irld  .im: 

™  !.'l  llKd-biilld- 

1  '  'i  In  thf  rorrec- 

tlciD  L't  ■■  :irif.i..-  1  ijrorih'  maladies. 

Valuable  tOf.VIet,  -EATINr,  FOR 
EFFICIENCY.'   will  he  sent  to 
.von  tipon reielpt  of  10c  to  cover 

malllnt  cr««t. 


Higher  Education 
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HOME 
STUDY 


Coaraes  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, EcJucation,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 

,   W:^  l^murrfiUti  of  Clifiraso    , 

I  31st  Year  Division  9;     Chicago.  UIJ 

A  FRENCH  CHEF  in  your  own  family. 

-All  those  delectable,  appetizine,  nourish- 
ing dishes,  which  only  the  French  cook 
knows  how  to  prepa  e.  served  on,  your 
own  table — satice.sand  salads,  sautes  and 
fripa.s.<ees.  crisp  r<ill>  and  fancy  breads, 
pastries  and  confections.  Hundreds  of 
recipes.  repre:*ntiiia  thee."5pericii'e  and 
artistry  of  M  Xavier  Raskin,  chef  par 
iiccUcnce.  clearly  .set  forth  for  be'  iiner 
or  e.spert,    in  a   btok  of   Tin   pages — 

•'  THE    FRENCH     CHEF    IN     PRIVATE     AMERICAN    FAMILIES  ■' 

Postpaid  SS.OO 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.,   536  S.   Clark   St..    Chicago 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
aide  of  two  vear«.  Meets  bII  reonireroent*  for  entrance  to  collefrr 
•nd  the  leading  Drofeseiont.  This  end  tfairtv.eix  other  practical 
couraeisare  deEcribed  in  our  Free  BuUetio,     Seod  for  it  TODAY. 


Oapt.    11 « 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

l.C  Dre>e>  Ave.  A  SStli  SI. 


CHICAM 


Rely  on  Culicura 
To  Clear  Away 
Skin  Troubles 

Soap  tocleariFC  Oir.tr^T  t  to  Fo*^*Ve.  Tn''"jm  to  pow- 
der, i^c.  SarDpit?  of  Coticar*.  Dept  X,  Miidtc,  Mmi. 


i 


Course  in  2  Tears 


i  Be  •  U wy er.    Law  trained  ooeo 

fe»m  biff  mrney  and  occupy  top 
jpo5i:i:ri  tn  eociaL  bufiDeaa 
}ui6  I  ut  l:r  life. 

$5,000  to$10,000 

'  B  >ear  1  s  what  yoa  c»n  ram.  Our 
improved  UTetcm  fruides  you  Btep 
^^^— ^^^^^_  br  t^Lep  untJIyou  bave  paaced  the 
I  bar  examination  in  anr  atate.  I^w  co<it.  easiest 
I  terms  W  e  furrish  everylbinff  trcludiDg  complata 
I  Law  Library,  Send  for  free  catal  is. 
I  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

lOcpt.  L*852*A  Drexel  Ave,  and  58th.      Chicago 
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HEALTH  EXTENSION  BLREAU 

612  Good  Health  Building 

Battle  Creek  Mich. 


Fun  from  the  Press 

The    new    short    rrel    novelty    now    showinc    in 
hundreds  of  high  class  motion  picture  theaters 

'*  *Fun  (ro:n  tlie  Press'  is  a  highly 
amusinc  and  breezy  lot  of  clever  sa\'- 
incs  .«liov  n  lor  the  fiist  limc  at  tin- 
Aldinc  Theatre." —  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

"This  novelty  served  valiialily  as  re- 
lief and  contrast,  drawin-.!  the  laughs 
csseniial  to  the  c  'mplctc  success  on 
any  pro-ram.*' —  E  hihttors'  Herald. 
review- ing  tlie  opening  of  the  new 
••million-dollar"  Mc\icker  Thca  cr  in 
(  hicaso. 

Look  for  "Fun  from  the   Press"  at  your 
favorite  motion  picture  theater. 

PRODUCED  BY  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
DISTRIBLTED    BV    W.    W.    HODMNSON 


WhylNeverLost 
Billy's  love 

FOLKS   always  -won- 
dered   about  Billy 

and  me.  And  envied  me,  too! 
Because  into  my  life  there 
never  came  that  tragic  mo- 
ment when  a  child  suddenly 
feems  to  grow  awajr  from  hl!< 
mother.  For  I  learned  the  se- 
cret th.it  ends  forever  the 
fears  that  creep  into  a  moth- 
er's teart  if  she  finds  her 
child  nntmthful.  disobedi- 
ent, viiful,  eelfish,  disrc- 
epectf'il.  Ill-tempered  or Jeai- 
OUB.  1  first  learned  the  secret 
from  the  Parents  Association.  This  organization  of 
30  OOfi  parents  has  adopted  a  truly  pcientlflc  mettod  whlrti 
shows  you  how  in  yonr  own  home  to  correct  these  and 
other  dangerous  habits  which.  iX  not  properly  remedied, 
lead  to  serious  consequences.  It  removes  the  cause — not 
by  pxmirLraent  or  scolt'.ing  hut  by  cc»nfidence  and  co-oper- 
ation along  lines  ea^T  for  any  parent  instantly  to  apply. 
This  system,  put  into  an  Illustrated  Course  for  busy 
parents  is  producing  remarkable  results  for  thousands 
of  parents  all  over  the  world.  It  is  also  endorv«<i  by  lead, 
ing  educators.  It  covers  all  ages  from  cradle  to  ]8  years. 
Don't  take  the  terrible  risk  of  ever  losing  your  child's 
leve.  Parent*  Association  will  (gladly  BeDd  you  the  Free  Book, 
"New  Methods  in  Cliild  Training."  descrlblnc  the  new  syr- 
tero  and  the  work  of  the  Asuociation.  If  you  seed  a  letter  or  a  i>ost. 
card  today  the  Booii!«.t  will  be  sent  yoo.wilhoot  obliiratioo,  at  we. 
PARENTS  ASSOCIA-nON.  D«pt,   1211-A    Pleasant  Hill,  CMo 


Private  Schools 

Outdoor  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls 

EFFICIENT  PFEPARATION 
FOR  ALL  COLLEGES 

IX  cvcPi-  section  of  the  United  States 
specialists  in  etiucation  have  estab- 
lished schools  that  are  entitled  to  p>articu- 
l.ir  distinction  in  shaping  the  characters 
of  their  students.  Our  readers  seeking  such 
schotils  will  find  in  our  pages  FROM  .\PR1L 
SEVENTH  TO  SEPTEMBER  FIRST, 
lo.v;.  a  school  section  containing  a  variety 
of  progressive  institutions. 

For  >ears  we  have  advised  early  applica- 
tion to  the  schools.  If  for  reasons  beyond 
your  control  \ou  ha\e  delayed  your  selec- 
tion this  year,  we  sucpest  that  you  investi- 
gate the  schcils  with  vaiainit--  Icr  the  mid- 
viar.  Our  >cliooI  .\(l\isory  Licpartment  is 
in  a  ixjsiiion  to  give  you  information  about 
tlicsc  schools  without  placing  you  under 
obligation.  To  be  of  genuine  service  to  our 
readers  and  the  schools  it  is  neces.sar>'  that 
you  give  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child  to  be 
placed:  locality  and  size  preferred  for  the 
school:  and  the  approximate  price  that 
must  be  a  consideration.  With  this  infor- 
mation, it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  care 
for  your  inquin."  juomptlw 
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1922  ATLAS 
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With  Maps 
of  New 
Europe 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster^s  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize^B'^J-r^attJif- 

aries  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of  Recent  Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage.  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun,  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  hut  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  word? — 
all  clearly  defined  in  tin's  Great  Work. 


*'The  Supreme  Authority" 

I^  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — ^with  nearly  3,000  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  on  India  Paper,  bound  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library 
Buckram  and  on  Regular  Paper,  in  strong  Fabrilcoid,  can  now  be 
secured  by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms: 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1922  Atlas) 

DELIVERED  FOR  $L00y^ 

and  easy  monthly  payments  thereafter 
(in  United  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR   INDIA   PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE-HALF 

In  Thickness  and  Weight 


■India  Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  Wliat  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use  !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one-half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  12;'  s 
in.  xo-U  in.  x  2%  in.      Weight  8^4  lbs. 

-Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  12' s  in.  x  9^-^4  in.  x  5^  in. 
WeiglU  1 6,' 4  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the 
same  plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college" 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  of  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearlv 
3,000  Pages.    Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1922  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,"  containing  148  pages,  with  96  pages 
of  maps  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  in- 
cluding changes  brought  about  by  the  World 
War,  New  Census  figures,  Parcel-Post  Guide, 
etc.,  all  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth, 
size  qH  X  12V9. 


To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.  ^.l^r%J^l^rs  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Publishers  of  Genuine-Webster  Dictionaries  for  over  75  years) 
Please  send  me  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containing  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (v.-ith  key)  entitled  "The  Americanization  of  Carves'";  also  "125 
Interesting  Questions'  with  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking  "Facsimile  Color-Plate"  of 
the  new  bindings.  Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
free  ."^tlas  offer  on  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  to  Literary  Digest  readers. 

Name , 

Address  
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Variety 

Everybody's  taste  has  approved  the 
Sampler  and  chosen  it  as  America's 
foremost  candy.  It  contains  selections 
from  ten  favorite  Whitman's  pack- 
ages which  can  also  be  purchased 
separately.  It  appeals  to  the  taste 
for  quaint,  dainty  things. 
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,.  Bxtta.    A  "^^^;U    original 

'^^^^^^''Iheeigl'tV  V^^^^^^Sc  average 
during  the  eit,         ^^swers  tnc 

cultivated  tast 
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sfeo'SfA 
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Oddity 

This  book-shaped  box  bound 
in  green  and  gold  has  a  list  of 
contents  inside  the  cover  differ- 
ing from  any  other  package. 
It  has  proved  an  assortment  per- 
fectly selected  for  many  tastes. 
'  The  Library  Package  is  an  ap-    i 

propriate  gift  for  many  folks 
,    and  many  occasions. 
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TOPICS    -   OF       THE  -  DAY 

(Title  registered  in  U   S   Patent  Office  for  use  in  this  publication  and  on  movinfi  pjcture  films) 


WHAT  WILL  THE  G.  0.  P.  DO  TO  BE  SAVED? 


A  PEREMPTORY  WARNING  to  the  party  in  power  to 
"do  better"  was  recognized  and  proclaimed  by  many 
-  loyal  Republican  papers  on  the  morrow  of  the  No- 
vember 7  elections.  Unless  this  warning  is  heeded,  declared 
the  Boston  Transcript, 
speaking  for  conserva- 
tive Eastern  Republican- 
ism,-"-the  party  will 
deserve  nothing  short  of 
eountry-A%ade  defeat  in 
1924";  and  the  Progres- 
sive RepubHcan  Kansas 
City  '  Star  was  no  less 
prompt  and  emphatic  in 
announcing  the  same 
opinion.  But  "there  is 
yet  time  for  salvation  if 
the._^  proper  course  is 
taken,"  reassuringlj'  af- 
^ms  the  Independent 
Sfew  York  Journal  of 
Wommerce,  which  further 
points  out  that  the  prob- 
lem before  the  Repub- 
licans is  simplified  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  the 

Democratic  minority  in  Congress  "has  had  no  definite  or  con- 
sistent policies."  The  question  "what  can  they  do  to  be  saved," 
this  paper  goes  on  to  say,  contains  a  challenge  for  the  Demo- 
crats, flushed  with  recent  victories,  as  well  as  for  the  Repubhcans 
smarting  from  unexpected  reverses.  "Why  should  not  the 
saner  elements  in  both  parties  compromise  upon  a  tariff  law 
which  would  lift  a  heavy  burden  from  the  consumers'  backs?" 
asks  this  conservative  commercial  and  financial  journal,  wliich 
believes  that  "the  pubhc  is  disgusted  equally  with  radicahsm 
and  reaction."     Continues  the  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"Each  party  is  equallj^  under  the 
necessity  of  accomphshing  solid  and 
sound  achievements  or,  at  all  events, 
of  being  able  to  go  before  the  people 
with  the  record  of  bona  fide  effort 
to  accompKsh  something  definite  and 
sanely  constructive.  Neither  can 
afford  to  pursue  a  policy  of  negation 
and  destructive  criticism.  The  Re- 
publicans will  be  in  too  small  a 
majority  to  be  saddled  -with  the 
whole  blame  for  a  continuance  of  do- 
nothingism,  unless  indeed  they  fail 
to  gain  their  own  consent  to  anything 
of  a  constructive  character.  The 
Democrats  can  make  their  gains 
permanent,  to  say  nothing  of  increas- 
ing them  two  years  hence,  only  by 


^^Z^ 


G.  O.  p. — "BETTER   TURN   OFF   HERE,   WARREN!" 

— Orr  ill  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


PRESENT   CONGRESS 

NEW  CONGRESS 

SEN.'i.TE 

SENATE 

Repubhcans.  .  . 

.      60 

Republicans.  ...      53 

Democrats 

.     36 

Democrats 42 

Farmer-Labor. .          1 

Total 

.     96 

Total 96 

HOUSE 

HOUSE 

Republicans.  .  . 

.   296 

Repubhcans    . . .    226 

Democrats 

.    130 

Democrats 206 

SociaUst 

1 

SociaUst 1 

Vacancies 

.       8 

Independent ....        1 
Farmer- Labor. .  .        1 

Total 

.   435 

Total 435 

giving  evidence  of  readiness  to  and  capacity  for  forward  looking 
action  in  the  interim.  The  party  now  in  power  can  retrieve  itself 
only  by  awaking  from  its  present  lethargy,  internal  strife,  dema- 
gogery  or  whatever  ails  it.  A  continuance  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  statesmanship  now  existing  in  both  parties  would  expose 

both  to  sfrious  danger 
from  a  third  partj'  mo\e- 
ment,  now  seriously  be- 
ing considered  in  in- 
fluential quarters." 

But  obviously  it  is  to 
the  Repubhcans,  since 
the  reins  are  still  in  their 
hands,  that  the  question 
"what's  to  be  done" 
presents  itself  most  in- 
sistently. The  Repub- 
hcan  party,  facing  new 
insurgency  within  its 
ranks  in  the  JNIiddle 
West,  notes  the  Repub- 
lican New  York  Tribune, 
"must  find  new  leader- 
ship that  can  cope  Avith 
this  revolt — pick  out  its 
sound  demands  from  its 
unsound,  and  construct 
legislation  that  will  enable  the  agrarian  West  to  weather  its 
present  storms."  President  Harding,  it  adds,  "has  the  precise 
gifts  of  fair-minded,  disinterested  leadership  needed  to  hold  the 
party  together  in  such  a  period  of  stress.  But  he  must  use 
them."  In  another  issue  The  Tribune,  recaUing  the  earUer 
Repubhean  insurgency  that  ralhed  around  Roosevelt  in  1912, 
remarks  pointedly: 

"Leadership  can  come  from  either  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  But  come  it  must  or  1924  will  hold  all  the  threat  which 
culminated  in  the  disaster  of  1912." 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  be- 
fore the  party,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  points  out,  is  that  of 
deciding  "what  is  a  Repubhean?" 
For  "if  Lodge  is  one.  La  Follette  is 
not;  if  Smoot  is  one,  Shipstead  is 
not;  if  Pepper  is  one,  Brookhart  is 
not."  "Repubhean  success  in  1924 
depends  largely  upon  what  the 
party  in  Congress  shall  do  in  the 
coming  twenty  months,"  says  this 
Independent  paper  with  Republican 
sympathies.     JSIoreover— 

"In  the  back  of  every  politician's 
head  as  he  talks  about  reorganizing 
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the  partj',  whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  is  the  lively  radical 
element  seeking  expression  and  control  in  both  parties.  This 
element  in  the  Republican  party  is  sho\Wng  particular  strength 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  elected  its  men  as  Republicans. 
The  sentiment  it  represents  is  spreading.  The  present  control 
of  both  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  is  conservative.  If 
this  control  is  to  be  retained,  it  must  meet  and  conciliate  or  defeat 
the  new  radical  group  coming  into  being  and  based  upon  dis- 
content growing  out  of  economic  causes.  There  is  the  major 
problem  in  our  politics  to-day.  It  promises  to  pro^^de  the  'issue' 
now  so  notably  lacking.  Just  as  "wet"  and  dry'  gi'oups  are 
forming  in  anticipation  of  the  inevitable  conflict,  so  are  radical 
and  conservative  factions  making  their  presence  felt.  The\"  will 
give  reality  to  political  discussion." 

The  Harding  Administration,  avers  the  Democratic  Scranton 
Times,  "will  either  have  to  change  its  policies  or  go  the  way 
of  the  Taft  Administration  and  be  driven  ignominiously  from 
power  in  1924."'  A  directly  opposite  opinion,  however,  is 
exprest  by  the  Washington  Posl,  a  loyal  sui)porter  of  ^Ir. 
Harding,  which  declares  confidently  that — 

"The  Republican  party  has  received  an  admonition  that  if  it 
is  to  remain  in  power  it  must  go  forward  and  execute  the  reforms 
which  it  promised  to  the  people  in  1920.  Half-way  work  is  not 
acceptable," 

The  election  results,  dtolares  John  T.  Adams,  chairman  of  tlie 
Republican  National  Committee,  "do  not  change  any  of  the 
fundamentally  sound  principles  of  economy  and  Government." 
He  continues,  in  a  statement  issued  from  Washington: 

"Neither  do  they  shake  the  determination  of  the  Republican 
party  and  this  Administration  to  stand  by  these  principles.  To- 
day the  Republican  ])arty  is  more  than  ever  the  one  party  of 
construction  and  Americanism,  as  against  the  forces  of  destruc- 
tion and  internationalism.  Those  who  supported  the  Republican 
canflidat»s  in  this  election  were  fully  ai)preciative  of  that  fact. 

"Reduction  of  public  expenditures  and  taxes  continue  to  be 
the  dominant  issues  in  every  community  as  well  as  in  the  nation. 
This  Rej>ublican  Administration  will  continue  its  progi'am  of 
rigid  public  «'Conomy  which  has  already  resulted  in  a  sla.-*hing  of 
public  expenditures  and  reduction  in  pubhc  debt  and  taxes. 

"The  part  J-  will  remain  stedfast  to  those  underlying  principles 
of  all  enduring  governments.  It  will  continue  to  support  law  and 
order  and  stand  four-square  against  mob  law  and  the  vicious  and 


destructive  theorj*  of  government  by  class,  passion  and  prejudice. 
It  viiM  continue  to  stand  against  the  influences  of  international- 
ism which  would  undermine  and  ultimately  destroy  those  thing> 
which  have  made  America  a  great  and  honored  nation.  It 
will  continue  to  stand  for  the  protection  of  our  industries,  our 
wage-earners,  our  agriculture  and  our  trade,  against  those  forces 
which  would  sacrifice  them  to  class  or  foreign  interests. 

"Impro^^ng  agricultural  and  industrial  coaditions  fully  justify 
the  policies  of  this  Administration,  which  had  only  one  purpose — 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  I'nder  the  leadership  of  President 
Harding  the  Republican  party  will  continue  with'  energy  and 
zeal  the  work  of  reconstruction  which  has  brought  about  so 
remarkable  improvement  since  March,  1921." 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  <S un,  an  In- 
dependent paper  Avith  Republican  leanings,  predicts  "a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  Repubhcan  party,  not  only  in  Congress, 
but  throughout  the  nation";  and  in  the  Washington  corre- 
spondence of  the  Democratic  New  York  Times  we  read : 

"Liberalization  of  the  Republican  party,  to  place  it  in  accord 
with  the  verdict  of  the  elections,  is  the  program  which  Presi- 
dent Harding  has  before  him.  and  aided  by  the  progressives  in 
his  Cabinet.  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover,  he  intends  to  assume  leadership  in  directint: 
its  policies  and  in  selecting  the  personnel  of  leaders  in  Congress. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  wreck  which  reduced  the  Republican 
majority  in  Congress  to  nominal  figures,  with  the  balance  of 
power  resting  vrith  the  progressive-radical  and  Farm-LaV>or 
groups.  President  Harding,  who  has  never  regarded  himself  as  a 
standpatter,  but  has  been  too  kind  to  distress  his  friends  of  that 
ilk,  purposes  to  show  himself  to  the  country  and  his  party  as  a 
man  able  to  steer  his  course  in  the  current  of  public  opinion. 
There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers to  surrender  to  the  radical  tenets  of  a  group  who  came  into 
some  degree  of  power  in  the  elections.  On  the  other  hand, 
moderation  linked  with  conservatism  will  be  employed  to  make 
the  Republican  party  somewhat  more  responsive  to  the  need> 
of  the  masses. 

"In  the  special  session  of  Congress  and  the  regular  session 
following  there  will  be  evidence  of  the  Administration's  pur- 
poses to  assume  actual  leadership  in  legislation  and  as  to  the 
character  of  men  who  are  to  he  appointed  to  the  United  States 
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Supreme  Court  and  the  fifteen  new  Federal  District  Judges. 
Further  than  that  the  legislation  that  will  be  advanced  will  be 
shaped  largely  by  the  new  advisers  of  the  President,  and  the 
reactionary  wings'  influence,  it  is  predicted,  will  be  negative. 

"Without  regard  to  his  own  political  fortunes  in  connection 
with  renomination  in  1924,  the  President  and  his  conservative- 
progressive  advisers  will  follow  plans  looking  to  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
A  middle  course  will  be  pursued." 

This  dispatch  moves  the  Independent  St.  Louis  Star  to  com- 
ment as  follows: 

"The  political  salvation  of  the  Republican  party,  we  are  as- 
sured from  Washington,  is  to  be  achieved  by  putting  Harding 
liberalism  in  place  of  Harding  conservatism.  This  is  considered 
possible  because  Mr.  Harding  is  ruled  by  the  'best  minds'  in 
his  cabinet.  Heretofore  the  best  minds  have  been  Fall  and 
Daugherty.     Henceforth  they   are  to  be   Hughes  and    Hoover. 

"The  Republican  party  never  will  be  liberalized  by  any  such 
process.  The  best  it  can  do  is  to  become  less  reactionary'. 
First,  in  the  order  of  neeessitj',  if  Mr.  Harding  is  to  rise  to  a 
genuine  liberal  leadership,  is  a  housecleaning.     Nextis  a  program. 

"The  resignation  of  Attornej-General  Daugherty,  on  account 
of  ill-health  or  the  demands  of  his  law  practise,  should  be  re- 
gretfully accepted,  and  a  successor  appointed  who  will  prosecute 
the  war  fraud  cases. 

"Secretary  Fall  should  discover  that  his  real  estate  holdings 
in  Mexico  and  New  Mexico  require  his  personal  supervision. 

"A  progressive,  not  a  conservative  progressive,  should  be 
made  floor  leader  in  the  Senate. 

"Senator  Newberry  should  be  given  a  ticket  to  Detroit. 

"Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  should  be  reestablished  in 
the  United  States. 

"Political  prisoners  should  be  released. 

"The  weight  of  taxation  should  be  shifted  once  more  in  the 
direction  of  those  best  able  to  pay. 

"An  immediate  downward  revision  of  the  tarifl"  should  be 
undertaken. 

"The  coal  industry  should  be  regulated  to  assure  steadj'  pro- 
duction, decent  working  conditions  and  fair  prices. 

' '  That  would  be  a  recognizable  redemption  of  the  Republican 
party  from  the  grasp  of  reaction.     But,  instead,  we  are  to  have  a 


remodeling  of  the  ship  sul)si<ly  bill  so  that  it  will  l)e  less  offen- 
sive, some  concessions  to  the  fanners,  and  speeches  about  'a 
sane  forward  movement.'  The  forward  movement  as  it  is 
visualized  from  President  Harding  and  the  'best  minds' — the 
best  minds  of  yesterday  or  the  best  minds  of  to-morrow — is  a 
dragging  movement,  not  a  pulling  movement. 

"A  real  progressive  movement,  capable  of  working  a  party 
regeneration,  would  have  some  of  the  flaming  quality  that  Mr. 
Hughes  put  into  his  work  as  governor  of  New  York,  but  which 
he  since  has  lost. 

"If  such  a  regeneration  is  not  attempted  the  Republican  party 
will  go  into  the  1924  campaign  as  the  hopeless  exponent  of  mori- 
bund reaction  trying  to  appear  liberal,  and  the  only  question  left 
will  be  whether  the  progressive  movement  finds  expression  in  a 
revivified  Democratic  partj^  or  in  a  new  and  somewhat  threaten- 
ing political  movement — a  movement  which  wiU  tend  to  fuse 
the  old  parties  and  possibly  produce  a  complete  realinement  by 
1928." 

Rumors  that  liberalization  is  to  be  the  new  watchword  of  the 
Republican  party  move  the  Independent  New  York  Evening 
Post  to  remark: 

"As  earnest  of  this  new  departure,  Mr.  Harding  summons 
Congress  in  extra  session  to  consider — what?  The  ship  subsidy 
bill!  No  one  outside  the  White  House  has  ever  thought  of  this 
measure  as  liberal.  Most  persons,  if  the  sentiment  of  Congress- 
men themselves  is  any  guide,  regard  it  as  distinctly  illiberal. 
In  fact,  it  is  of  a  piece  -with  the  repudiated  tariff  bill.  If  Presi- 
dent Harding  were  a  practical  joker  his  recommendation  of  ship 
subsidy  as  the  first  item  in  a  hberal  program  would  be  hailed  as 
a  triumph  in  that  line  of  humor.  But  he  evidently  means  it. 
For  a  rational  explanation  we  are  driven  to  the  hypothesis  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  startle  the  Elephant  by  turning  it  too  suddenly 
in  the  direction  of  liberalism.  He  will  accustom  it  to  the  new 
path  by  means  of  such  gentle  gradations  that  it  will  find  itself 
well  on  its  way  before  it  reaUzes  what  has  happened.  For  this 
purpose  the  ship  subsidy  bill  is  admirable.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  think  of  another  measure  so  perfectly  adapted  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  taking  alarm  at  the  rumor  that  it  \vas  to  be  driven 
along  a  liberal  course.  .  .  . 

"President  Harding's  task  as  head  of  his  party  is  to  lead  it 
\agorously  in  the  direction  of  a  hberalism  that  will  not  look  amaz- 
ingly like  reaction.  Unless  he  can  do  this  the  leadership  that 
the  country  is  demanding  will  be  taken  by  the  progressive  -R-ing 
of  the  RepubHcans  or  the  returns  of  November  7  will  be  mild  in 
comparison  with  the  returns  of  the  next  Presidential  election." 
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HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

Of  Minnesota,  first  Farmer- 
Labor  Senator. 


R.  BEECHER   HOWELL. 

Who  defeated  Senator  Hitchcock 
in  Nebraska. 


SMITH    W.  BROOKHART 

Will  tell  the  Senate  what 
Iowa  Farmers  want. 


ropyrijfhted  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

LVXN  J.  FRAZIER. 

The  second  Xon-Partizan  Leaguer 
from  North  Dakota. 


FOUR    NEW    PROGRESSIVE    SENATORS. 


WHY  THE  VOTER  VOTED  DISCONTENT 


IT  IS  A  "HELL-RAISER'S  YEAR";  "discontent  has 
swept  the  country";  there  is  a  "restless  searching  of  the 
electorate  for  some  new  way  out  of  its  troubles."  So  inde- 
pendent Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  New  York  editors  in  turn 
explain  what  happened  on  November  7th,  and  they  express 
what  seems  to  be  the  prevaihng  sentiment  in  second-thought 
editorial  interpretation  of  the  election.  But  why  were  so  many 
people  so  disgruntled?  First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  there 
are  plenty  of  Republican  spokesmen  who  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  Repubhcan  defeat,  the  country  ha^^ng 
actually  elected  a  Republican  Congress,  tho  by  a  smaller  margin 
than  the  last  election.  In  the  Democratic  gains  these  Repub- 
lican editors  and  pohtical  leaders  can  see  no  definite  expression 
of  discontent  with  their  party  or  its  pohcies.  "There  was  no 
genuine  trial  of  party  strength  on  definable  party  policies," 
declares  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  for  "a  separate  reason 
must  be  given  for  the  success  of  every  Democratic  Senator  cliosen 
or  defeated."  The  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee attributes  the  Democratic  successes  entirely  to  "local" 
and  "fake"  issues.  The  Xulional  Republican,  a  Washington, 
D.  C.  party  organ,  uses  exactly  the  same  argument,  explaining 
that  "Prohibition,  local  taxation,  the  soldier  bonus,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  other  elements  not  constituting  issues  between  the 
parties  played  a  large  ])art  in  the  election  result."  And  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  Evening  Journal  is  no  less  insistent  than  the 
Washington  Post  that  the  election  results  can  in  no  way  be 
considered  a  vote  against  President  Harding.  But  such  repre- 
sentative journals  as  the  New  York  Erening  Post  (Ind.),  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  Dayton  Ac i/s  (Dem.),  and  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  insist  that  there  was  an  unmistak- 
able call  for  political  leadership,  now  absent  from  both  ends  of 
Pennxylvania  Avenue,  and  sadly 
needed  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs.  Other  papers  em- 
lihasize  the  new  tariff,'  the  distress 
of  the  farmers,  and  impatience 
with  conservative  policies  in  Wasli- 
ington  as  basic  causes  of  discou- 
tent.  Democratic  and  progressive 
journals  are  incUned  to  inteqirct 
the  election  results  as  primarily  a 
protest  against,  and  a  repudiation 
of  "standpatism"  at  Washington. 
The  Akron  Times  (Ind.  I)<in.),  for 
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instance,  attacks  both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
as  "hosts  of  pri^'ilege,"  and  pictures  "a  weak  and  subservient 
Administration  and  a  Congress  incapable  of  seeing  beyond  the 
end  of  its  nose"  dancing  "bhthely  and  bhndly  to  the  music  of 
the  plunderbund."  "But  the  'Ucense  to  reaction'  has  been  re- 
voked by  the  people." 

When  we  turn  to  the  indictments  drawn  up  against  the  Re- 
pubhcan party  by  its  now  somewhat  exultant  pohtical  enemies, 
we  find  the  Chicago  Journal  (Dem.)  characterizing  the  Fordnej- 
]\IcCumber  tariff  as  "the  crowning  infamy  of  all  Republican 
misdeeds."  And  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  and  Louis\'ille  Post  (Ind.)  agree  that  the 
tariff  must  be  set  do"WTi  first  in  the  list  of  causes  of  discontent. 
The  Newark  News  (Ind.)  believes  the  voters  clearly  realized 
the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  on  li\'ing  costs.  It  takes  up  wool  as  a 
specific  instance.  It  recalls  that  opponents  of  the  wool  schedule 
predicted  that  it  would  mean  five  dollars  more  added  to  the 
price  of  the  average  man's  suit  of  clothes.  Now,  "the  reported 
additions  by  manufacturers  for  spring  sales,  if  taken  as  averaging 
10  per  cent.,  would  add  five  dollars  to  the  wholesale  price  of  a 
suit  that  now  sells  for  fifty  dollars.  Translated  into  retail 
prices,  that  would  mean  more  than  five  dollars  a  suit  on  that 
grade  of  clothing.  The  wool  situation  is  merely  one  example  of 
many." 

A  cartoon  in  an  Oliio  newspaper  shows  the  American  farmer 
sitting  on  a  huge  pile  of  full  meal-bags  labeled  "unmarketable 
surplus  crops."  He  holds  a  scroll  containing  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  farmer's  taxes  haxo  been  raised,  that  tlie  new 
tariff  bill  increases  the  cost  of  everything  bought  by  the  farmer, 
that  it  ruins  his  foreign  markets  and  gives  him  90-cent  wheat, 
.jO-cent    corn,   25-cent    oats,   S9-hogs,  $10-cattle,   the  cheapest  I 

l)roduce    prices    in    years."      This' 

explains  what  Air.  Bernard  Barueh  J 
means  when  he  interprets  the  re- 
sults from   the  farm  States  as  aJ 
protest    by    the    farmers    against 
conditions  that  have  become  well-j 
nigh  insufferable,  and  as  an  earnest] 
of  their  realization  that  they  pos-j 
sess    the    power    to    direct    their] 
economic    destiny    and    their    de- 
termination    to     use     it."       Air. 
Barueh,   who   is   now  working  on 
the  problem  of  farm  finance,  points 
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out  in  a  New  York  World  intcin  icw  lliat  the  farmer 
vote  elected  Shipstcad  over  Kellosj:}?  in  Minnesota,  elected 
Davis  Governor  iu  Kansas,  sent  Brookliart  and  Howell 
to  the  Senate  from  Iowa  and  Nel)raska  resi)ectiA'ely,  and 
defeated  Miles  Poindexter  in  Washington.  The  Mite  for 
men  like  these,  he  insists,  "is  a  justifiable  revolt  against  the 
inequalities  of  the  present  system  which  the  farincTs  have 
had  to  bear  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  their  crops." 
Mr.  Mark  SuUiAan  tells  us  in  the  New  York  Eveniiu/  Post  that 
"west  of  the  ^Tissouri  River,  in  the  wheat  and  potato  country, 
and  only  to  a  slightly  less  extent  in  the  cattle-raising  country, 
there  is  a  condition  of  business  distress  and  political  radicalism 
so  extreme  that  the  rest  of  the 
countrj'  refuses  to  take  it  seri- 
ously as  the  facts  are."  In  the 
Senate  "the  farm  bloc  comes 
nearer  to  being  a  real  political 
party  than  either  the  Republicans 
or  Democrats,"  so  Mr.  Sullivan 
thinks.  In  another  Evening  Post 
dispatch  attention  is  called  to  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion's interpretation  of  the  success 
of  present  and  prospective  mem- 
bers of  the  farm  bloc  as  proof 
that  the  bloc's  legislative  program 
"is  in  line  -wTth  public  sentiment," 
and  this  program  is  outlined  as 
follows: 

"Farm  credit  legislation. 

"Legislation  to  raise  or  remote 
the  $10,000  hmit  on  Federal 
Farm  Land  Bank  cooperative 
loans. 

"The  extension  of  the  Farm 
Land  Bank  movement. 

"Legislation  to  provide  a  limit 
on  the  interest  rate  on  loans  to 
farmers. 

"Legislation  to  enable  small 
Reserve  System. 

"Support  of  the  'truth  in  fabric'  bills. 

"Standardization  of  fruit  and  vegetable  containers. 

"The  anti-filled  milk  bill. 

"A  bill  designed  to  prohibit  the  admission  into  the  I'nited 
States  of  certain  adulterated  grain  and  seeds  unfit  for  seed 
purposes." 

The  defeat  of  Senator  Kellogg  in  Minnesota  by  Henrik 
Shipstead  gives  the  Farmer-Labor  party  its  first  representation 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  next  Congress  the  group 
composed  of  "farmer  representatives,  labor  representatives  and 
all-round  radicals  may  exercise  a  good  deal  of  influence  iipon 
legislative  action,"  believes  the  Chicago  Tribune.  But  the 
economic  interests  of  farmer  and  city  wage-earner  are  funda- 
mentallj-  opposed,  since  the  former  wants  food  prices  high  and 
wages  low,  and  the  latter  wants  food  prices  low  and  wages  high. 
So,  we  are  told,   the  alliance  must  eventually  split. 

Labor  leaders  like  President  Johnston  of  the  International 
Association  of  ^Machinists  assert  that  the  election  returns  showed 
that  the  workers  did  their  duty  at  the  polls,  electing  friends  and 
defeating  enemies.  The  editor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  Journal  (Cleveland)  notes  that  "twenty-three  of  the 
twenty-seven  Senators  sponsored  by  labor  were  elected  to 
office,"  and  the  Providence  Xews  is  moved  to  "congratulate  the 
trades  union  members  on  their  sohdarity." 

Altho  the  conservative  Washington  Post  thinks  that  "through- 
out the  nation  the  election  nowhere  developed  a  sign  of  radical- 
ism in  the  Republican  party  such  as  might  reasonably  be  con- 
strued as  a  menace  to  the  leadership  of  President  Harding,"  and 
the  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader  sees  "no  clean-cut  victory  of  the 


common  people  over  the  i)o\vers  of  privilege  exce])!  in  Mil- 
waukee," the  press  generally  note  a  distinct  growth  of  radical 
or  progres.sive  sentiment  both  in  the  Republican  party  and  the 
country  at  large.  "There  has  been  a  general  smashing  of  pro- 
nounced reactionaries,"  gleefully  reports  a  labor  daily.  The 
Minnesota  Star.  "The  radicals  bearing  a  party  badge  are  in  the 
ascendent,  armed  for  assault  for  party  control  two  years  hence," 
remarks  the  Newark  A'((/.s  find.).  The  Rei)ul)lican  insurgent 
group,  say  several  of  the  political  correspondents,  will  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Senate  after  March  4.  In  this  group, 
notes  the  New  York  Tribune's  correspondent,  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood   be    Senators    Borah,    La    Follette,    .Johnson,    Brookhart, 


THEY     MAY 
THEY   CERT 


ALL    BELONG     TO      THE     SAME    CHURCH,    BUT 
AIXLY   AHENfT    USING    THE   SAME    HYMX    BOOK. 


-Darling  in  Collier's. 


banks   to   join   the    Federal 


Norris,  Howell,  Norbeck,  Capper,  Ladd,  and  with  them  may  bo 
included  Frazier  and  Shipstead.  The  program  of  this  group, 
we  read  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  will  include: 

"  Re\nsion  of  the  tariff. 

"  Re\dsion  of  the  internal  tax  laws  and  restoration  of  the  excess 
profits  tax. 

"Re^^sion  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Transportation  act,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  so-called  6  per  cent, 
guaranty. 

"Cooperative  marketing  legislation. 

"Rural  credits  legislation. 

"Adequatfe  storage  for  wheat. 

"Recognition  of  Soviet  Russia." 

At  present  these  radicals  are  operating  within  the  Republican 
party,  but  "talk  of  a  new  party  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life," 
observes  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican (Ind.).  "The  people  have  spoken  twice  to  the  majority 
parties  of  this  country,"  observes  the  Boston  Globe  (Ind.),  and 
if  they  have  to  speak  again,  it  may  be  to  "welcome  a  third  party." 
The  New  York  Commercial  would  Hke  to  see  the  two  old  parties 
scrapped  and  replaced  by  conservative  and  liberal  parties.  The 
New  York  Call  (Soc.)  sees  in  the  election  results  prospect  "of  the 
early  formation  of  the  new  Farmer- Labor  party  on  a  nation-wide 
scale."  In  the  eight  States  of  INIinnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
]SIontana,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Washington 
radical  or  progressive  candidates  of  one  old  party  or  the  other 
were  helped  to  victory  "by  a  close  combination  between  organ- 
ized farmers  and  union  workers."  If  neither  of  the  two  old 
parties  offers  a  progressive  candidate  for  President  iu  1924,  says 
^layor  Hylan  of  New  York  City,  "they  will  find  a  third  party, 
and  a  strong  one,  in  the  field," 
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BRITAINS  >E\^    GOVERNMENT 

ALTHO    BRITAIXS    BATTLE    OF    THE     POLLS    re- 
/\      suited  in  a  A-ietor>-  for  the  Conservatives,  or  Unionists. 

JL   \.   despite  the  fierce  inroads  which  Labor  made  in  many 

C'onservative   constituencies,   the  Xew   York   Herald's   London 

correspondent  belicAes  that  Da^id  Lloyd  George,  leader  of  one 

party  of  Liberals,  w-ill  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  ncAv 

Parhament.      While  the  Conservative  party  of  Bonai-  Law  has 

returned  more  members  to  Parliament  than  all  the  other  parties 

combined,  a  A-ital  element  in  figuring  the  power  of  the  Welshman. 

it  is  explained,  is  the  possibility  that  many  of  his  prosijective 

adherents    were     elected     under 

Conservative    colors.      Still    an- 
other conclusion,  reached  by  the 

London     correspondent     of     the 

New  York  Tribmu.  is  that  Lloyd 

George,  in  a  campaign  "in  which 

there    were    no    issues,"'    as    one 

editor  puts  it,   deliberately  perr 

mitted  voters  to  be  driAen  from 

Conservative   and    Labor   candi- 
dates    to     the     support     of     the 

Asquith  Liberals,  'since  he  can 

afford    to    wait    weeks    or    even 

months   before   making   his  real 

bid  for  a  return  to  leadershii^." 

While   Premier   Bonar   Law   has 

a    majority   in    Parliament,    "he 

wnll    have    opposed    to    him    the 

Asquith      Liberals,      the      vastly 

strengthened    Lal:>or   party,    and 

Lloyd  George,  waiting  for  the  cat 

to  jump  that  he  may  take  control 

of    the    Cabinet,"'    observes    the 

ProAndence    A'cu-.-.      '-And    such 

a  mi.xed  government  A\-ill  not  last 

long,"   predicts  Arthur  Brisbane 

in     the    Xew     York     Amtrican; 

'"Lloyd  George  will  come  back." 
For     the     present,     however, 

Bonar    Law    is    in    the    saddle, 

whether   for   weeks,    months,    or 

years.     And    while    his    election, 

broadly  speaking,  is  not  hailed  b.\- 

(irermany,  which  considers  Lloyd 

George's  present  defeat  a  blow  to  their  rcjia'ations  hojies.  France. 

on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  consider  the  substitution  of  the  Bonar 

Law  (lovernment  a  distinct  gain  for  unity  in  dealing  with  Near 

East  and  other  European  problems.     The  clvief  points  of  the 

Bonar   Law   domestic   jiolicy,   as   summarized   by   the   London 

correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  are  as  follows: 

"F'irst,  continuing  housing  but  encouraging  private  rather 
than  Government  schemes,  which  obAiousl\  means  the  Govern- 
ment will  look  on  while  pri\ate  speculators  work.  Second,  for 
agriculture  the  Government  will  try  to  find  some  scheme  enabling 
the  farmers  to  helj)  themselves,  which  means  the  Government 
will  do  nothing  except  perhaps  reduce  the  local  taxes  on  farms. 
Thiril.  for  unemployment,  which  is  the  main  trouble,  the  GoA«r- 
ment  hopes  to  promote  trade  by  a  feeling  of  .security,  wliieh  may 
succee<l  partially  and  for  a  time.  Fourth,  there  is  no  intention 
of  destroying  the  political  action  of  trade  unions,  but  the  Govern- 
ment would  consult  with  trade  union  leaders  and  employi-rs  for 
a  reasonable  arrangement,  which  means  the  employers  will 
receive  a  voice  in  eontroUing  levies  on  unions  for  political  pur- 
poses. Fifth,  if  opportunity  occurs  the  Goverimient  will  re- 
form the  House  of  Lords,  but  wiU  not  repeal  the  last  Parliament 
act  which  limited  the  Lords'  ])o\ver  to  rej«K-t  Commons  hills. 
Whatever  reform  is  made  this  means  the  Lords  will  be  strength- 
ened, as  shown  by  the  large  number  of  l^jrds  in  the  present 
Ministry.     Sixth,  no  violent  change  will  be  made  at  present  in 


the    fiscal    system.     This    means    the    gradual    restoration    of 
protection." 

Speaking  more  specifieallj-  of -his  foreign  policies,  the  new 
Premier  says: 

"There  is  only  one  way  whereby  peace  may  be  secured  and 
trouble  in  Europe  overcome,  and  that  is  for  the  Allies  who  won 
the  war  to  act  together.  As  regards  our  foreign  poljcy,  the  first 
and  most  pressing  consideratien  is  the  Near  East,  and  I  am 
thankful  that  in  Earl  Cm-zon  we  have  a  Foreign  Secretary  of 
great  experience. 

"'But  the  real  difficulty  of  foreign  affairs  is  in  connection  •with 
reparations.     The   position  of  Germany  is   very    difficult    and 

the  needs  of  France  are  very 
crying,  and  it  may  be  that  an 
agreement  vdVi  be  impossible. 
But  France  and  we  -will  go  into 
this  matter  with  the  same  object 
in  A-iew.  We  need  something 
from  Germany  if  we  can  get  it. 

"France  needs  it  perhaps  more, 
but  remember  tho  our  suffering 
is  not  shown  in  devastated  areas 
it  is  shown  in  our  factories  and 
workshops  and  in  the  unemployed 
throughout  our  land.  France 
needs  it  perhaps  more,  but  we  go 
into  it  with,  this  common  object 
— to  get  everything  which  Ger- 
man j-  can  reasonably  lie  asked  to 
pay. 

■"We  must  approach  other 
problems  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
this  is  A-ital  not  only  to  the  British 
people  and  the  British  GoAern- 
ment,  but  to  the  French  people, 
and  the  French  Government 
must  realize  that  the  whole  future 
well-being  of  Europe  and,  there- 
fore of  the  world,  depends  on 
common  action,  and  both  of  us 
must  be  very  slow  in  doing  auy- 
tliing  that  AA"ill  make  that  com- 
mon action  impossible." 


Copyri^-'hted  by  Keystone  View   Co. 

"HIS  FEET  ARE   ALW.WS  OX   THE   GROUND,  ' 

says  the   Philadelphia  Public    Ledger  of  Andrew  Bonar    Law, 

Britahi's  new  Premier.      He  is.   furthermore,   "a    chess-player, 

with  all  the  clK'Ss-player's  studied  deliberation,  and  his  s|)eeclies 

bristle  with  ln^io. 


But    "how    far    can    the    new 
Conser\-ative    Government,  none 
too    united    in    itself,    go   in   re- 
pudiating   Lloyd  George's    work 
without  being  forced  to  appeal  to 
the     public     for     indorsement?" 
asks  Felix  Morley,  in  the  Balti- 
more   Sun.     '"The    new   Premier 
is  not  far  enough  out  of  the  woods  to  do  any  hollering,"  agrees 
the  Newark  Xcus.     Some  of  the  matters  to  A\hich  he  mu^t  do- 
A-ote  attention  are  thus  giA-en  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"EAents  are  croAvding  hard  upon  the  new  Premier  and  theJ 
Empire.  The  fate  of  the  Irish  Free  State  Constitution  must  be| 
determined  by  the  P'nglish  Parliament  before  December  G. 
Winter  is  at  hand,  Avith  the  unemployment  problem  as  threatea-I 
ing  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  There  is  no  more  than  a  truce  in  the] 
Near  East  betA\een  England  and  the  Turk.  Rej^arations  are! 
Avaiting  as  they  have  Availed  through  Llo.vd  George's  time.! 
England  still  has  the  jirobleiu  of  lessening  Germany's  burdeaj 
without  alienating  France.  She  has  the  American  debt  to  pay] 
Avhile  trying  to  decide  Avhether  or  not  she  Avill  cancel  the  debtsj 
owing  to  her  by  former  Allie ;  on  the  Continent. 

"Andrew  Bonar  Law,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  premiership,| 
is  a  chess-player,  with  all  the  chess-player's  studied  deUberation. 
He  is  a  tall  man,  loose-jointed  and  lank  and  without  grace  of^ 
body  or  the  moA  ing  jioAver  or  oratory.     He  is  an  analyst  and 
a  business  man  rather  than  a  statesman-politician.     The  Scotch 
ironmaster  is  as  unyielding  as  a  bar  of  his  OAvn  iron. 

"It  has  been  the  habit  of  Lloyd  George  to  soar  into  the  clouds 
on  the  Avings  of  rhetoric  and  get  back  to  solid  earth  at  the  last 
moment,  and  just  in  time  to  face  realities.  Bonar  Law  is  not 
like  that  His  two  feet  are  always  on  the  ground.  Against  the 
flashing  blade  of  the  agile  Lloyd  George  he  Avill  swing  the  iron 
bar  of  stubl)orn  rcison." 
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THE  FIRST  WOMAX  STATE 
SUPREME    COURT    JUDGE. 

Florence  E.  Allen,  of  Ohio. 


WELL,  AYHY  NOT?  MEN"  HAVE  ALWAYS 
COXCEDED      ME      TO     BE     A     WOMAN." 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


THE  FIRST   MOTHER 
TO  SIT  IX  CONGRESS. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Mason  Huck,  of  Illinois. 


HOW   THE    WOMEN    CANDIDATES    FARED 


Wi 


"^w"  ^«r  ^OMEN  IN  POLITICS  make  me  sick,"  muttered  a 
Mr.  Komanski  just  before  election  in  New  York,  as 
he  saw  a  group  of  women  tearing  down  posters  an- 
nouncing the  candidacy  of  a  man  thej^  disliked.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  they  did  "make  him  sick,"  records  the  Rochester 
Post  Express,  "for  the  whole  bunch  pounced  on  him  like  panthers 
and  denounced  him  as  a  'bum,'  a  'Hylan  thug,'  and  a  'big 
Tammany  cheese.'"  And  "that  was  only  the  beginning  of  his 
troubles;  for  they  clawed  his  collar  off,  smashed  his  hat,  ripped 
his  coat  do^\^l  the  back,  tried  to  yank  him  out  of  his  vest,  and 
belabored  him  with  a  ferine  and  ferocious  vigor  which  left  him 
frazzled  and  frayed."  Such  incidents  con^dnce  the  New  York 
State  paper  that  "the  possibilities  of  women  in  pohties  may  not 
yet  be  fully  reahzed."  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  general  edi- 
torial feehng  that  the  female  of  the  species  was  not  so  deadly  as 
she  might  have  been  in  the  last  election.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  feminine  candidates  for  national  offices,  but  aU  except 
one  were  defeated.  Thirty-three  women  running  for  Congres- 
sional and  legislative  seats  in  New  York  State  went  down  to  de- 
feat. The  women  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate,  Mrs. 
Anna  Dickie  Oleson  (Dem.)  of  Minnesota,  Mrs.  Jack  Cooper 
(Ind.)  of  Wisconsin  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Darlington  Greene  (Ind.) 
of  Ohio,  were  all  defeated.  AU  in  all,  writes  a  woman  com- 
mentator in  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  it  was  "a  bad  election  for 
the  woman  candidate."  Since  Miss  Robertson  of  Oklahoma  was 
not  reelected,  there  wiU  be  no  woman  in  the  next  Congress, 
altho  she  wiU  have  companionship  of  her  owti  sex  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  term,  ]Mrs.  Winifred  Alason  Huck 
ha\nng  been  elected  from  lUinois  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  her 
father,  the  late  William  E.  Mason. 

But  outside  of  the  Congressional  field,  it  seems  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  that  the  election  results  show  a  goodly  number  of  women 
winners: 

"Two  women  were  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
for  the  first  time,  and  three  come  back  to  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly. Women  in  high  public  office  are  increasing  slowly  but 
inevitably.  This  is  the  normal  and  desirable  degree  of  progress. 
The  desire  of  women  to  hold  public  office  themselves  was  the 
least  among  the  reasons  actuating  the  millions  who  demanded 
the  right  to  vote,  but  in  individual  cases  where  the  desire  on  the 


woman's  part  is  coupled  with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  her  constitu- 
ents, it  is  gratifying  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  already 
so  willing  to  give  the  woman  the  vote  of  confidence  that  they 
would  have  given  a  man  of  equal  ealliber." 

The  election  of  Florence  E.  Allen,  now  judge  in  an  Oliio  county 
court,  to  be  the  first  woman  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench 
of  any  State,  con\'inces  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times  that  "when 
women  present  the  qualities  demanded,  they  stand  about  an 
even  show  with  the  men  under  like  conditions."  Perhaps,  con- 
tinues the  Pittsburgh  paper,  "^\-ith  the  woman's  intuition  of  what 
is  right  she  may  add  to  the  clarity  of  the  decisions  rendered  by 
that  court."  But  the  Columbus  Dispatch  in  Ohio,  noting  Judge 
Allen's  "legal  learning,  her  judicial  temperament,"  insists  that 
"the  court  will  gain  by  her  membership,  not  because  she  will 
bring  an  infusion  of  peculiarly  feminine  qualities  into  it,  but 
because  of  her  possession  of  just  those  qualities  which  -w\\\  make 
a  good  judge  without  regard  to  sex."  The  Canton  Daily  News 
notes  that  besides  the  success  of  Judge  Allen,  the  count  shows 
that  six  Ohio  women  have  been  elected  to  the  General  Assembly, 
two  to  the  Senate  and  four  to  the  House.  And  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  thinks  that  the  women  of  the  State  may  be  well 
satisfied  with  what  they  did,  since  besides  the  triumph  of  these 
candidates,  their  vote  "was  in  considerable  part  responsible  for 
the  defeat  of  the  pernicious  wet  amendment." 

In  contrast  v/ith.  the  success  of  Judge  Allen,  ^Miss  Ruth  Taylor 
failed  to  vnn  the  position  of  judge  in  a  new  children's  court  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  for  which  several  New  York  pa- 
pers considered  her  extremely  well  quahfied.  The  New  York 
Titnes  is  inehned  to  attribute  her  defeat  at  least  in  x)art  to  the 
following  pohtical  phenomenon: 

"When  women  run  for  office  they  promptly  discover  on  the 
part  of  most  poUticians  and  of  many  if  not  most  men  voters  a 
nearly  complete  lack  of  that  special  consideration  which  is 
commonly  supposed  and  usually  admitted  to  be  their  due,  merely 
because  they  are  women.  Instead  of  deriving,  in  this  particular 
activity,  an  advantage  from  their  sex,  they  find  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent  detrimental,  and  not  in  the  way  to  which  they  always 
have  been  accustomed,  for  it  is  not  related  to  the  possession  of  less 
physical  strength  than  men. 

"They  encounter  as  women  an  actual  antagonism,  sometimes 
veiled  and  sometimes  not,  and  this  is  especially  true  if  they  are 
seeking  an  office  with  a  salary  big  enough  to  make  it  seem  highly 
desirable  to  mascuhne  candidates." 
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KLAX  VICTORIES  L\  OREGON  AND  TEXAS 

T:iE  KU  KLUX  VICTORIES  in  Texas  and  Oregon, 
where  the  influence  of  the  hooded  organization  is  said 
to  have  elected  a  United  States  Senator  in  one  instance 
and  a  Governor  in  the  other,  indicates  to  The  Xation  (^Xew  York  i 
that  "the  Ku  Klux  Klau  has  now  passed  out  of  the  amusinj;: 

stage  and  has  entered  the 
domain  of  practical  pol- 
ities to  challenge  our 
existing  parties."  The 
Senator-elect  from  Texas, 
a  former  member  of  the 
Klan,  and  State  Com- 
missioner of  Raih'oads 
when  he  announced  his 
candidacy,  "has  never 
denied  that  he  was  the 
Ku  Klux  candidate, "  we 
are  reminded  bytheXeAv 
York  Times,  which  sees 
a  possibility,  if  his  elec- 
tion is  challenged,  of  a 
"fight  in  the  Senate  that 
will  parallel  iu  national 
interest  the  battle  to  un- 
seat Senator  Newbern,-.  ' 
' '  Ne\'er  was  there  a  worse 
tangle."  admits  the  San 
Antonio  Light  (Ind.). 
which  brings  this  report 
from  Texas: 


THE    NEW   TEXAS    SENATOR. 

Earle  B.  Mayfleld,  Democrat,  former 
State  Commissioner  of  Railroads, 
wlio  won  an  overwhelming  \  ictory 
with  the  assistance  of  the  "drys" 
and  the  Kii  Klux  Klan. 


other,  until  the  avei'age  a  oter  was 
e.xasperated  with  the -whole  thing, 
fused  to  go  to  the  polls  because  of 
matter." 


"There   were    injunc- 
tions for  this  and  against 
that,  injunctions  against 
injunctions,  counter  de- 
crees of   courts,    rehear- 
ings,  reversals,  citations 
for  contempt,  orders  for 
one  thing  and  then  an- 
ashamed  of  his  State  and 
Many  men  absolutely  re- 
their  disgust  over  the  entu'e 


Senator-elect  Mayfleld.  who  is  a  Democrat,  favors  the  repeal 
of  the  Eseh-Cummins  Transportation  Act,  is  "di'y,"  is  for  the 
soldiers'  bonus,  and  wiU  be  one  of  the  "farm  bloc,"  we  are  told. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Dallas  Journal  (lad.  Dem.),  "the  factors 
that  made  for  Mr.  JMayfield's  success  were  his  personal  following; 
the  support  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan;  the  fact  that  his  name  was 
printed  on  the  ballot  in  a  considerable  number  of  counties,  where- 
as his  opponent's  name  was  not  printed  on  the  ballot  in  any 
county;  and  the  pull  of  the  primary  election  pledge.'  But  the 
Houston  Post,  which  is  of  the  same  political  complexion,  says  in 
a  column  editorial  in  which  the  words  Ku  Klux  Klan  ar(>  not 
to  be  found,  that  the  election  of  Mayfleld  is  "a  triumph  for 
Democracy  and  Decency."     Continues  this  Texas  paper: 

"His  election  comes  as  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  candidate, 
but  as  an  evidence  of  the  splendid  solidarity  of  the  Democratic- 
party  of  Texas,  and  its  power  to  resist  the  mightiest  attacks 
both  from  within  and  without  the  party. 

"In  view  of  the  character  of  the  combined  attack  upon  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Senate,  Senator  Mayfield's  victory 
stands  out  as  tremendously  .-significant.  It  stands  as  a  fitting 
rebuke  to  the  discordant  elenients  in  the  Democratic  party  in 
Texas  for  their  effort  to  dismember  and  destroy  the  party.  It 
serves  notice  to  all  outside  int(>resls,  political,  ecclesiastical,  and 
otherwise,  that  Texas  is  capable  of  running  her  own  affairs,  and 
intends  to  do  so.  It  presents  evidence  that  the  people  of  Texas 
stand  unreservedly  for  the  great  moral  and  social  reforms  wrought 
utuler  the  administration  of  the  Democratic  party.     Particularly, 


does  it  mean  that  Texas  is  stronger  than  ever  for  Prohibition, 
and  that  it  will  not  tolerate  any  movement  designed  to  revive 
the  legalized  hquor  traffic,  either  openly  or  by  subterfuge.  The 
election  of  Mayfield  is  among  other  things  a  tremendous  triumph 
for  Prohibition.  It  insures  not  only  another  "dry"  Senator  from 
Texas,  but  it  spells  the  doom  of  the  pro-Uquor  movement  in  this 
State." 

When  we  move  beyond  the  Rockies,  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Snake  and  Columbia,  we  find  an  entirely  different  situation  in 
Oregon.  There  the  Compulsorj-  School  Bill,  which  requires 
parents  to  send  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen 
years  to  a  ptibhc  school  during  the  entire  school  year,  unless  the 
child  is  taught  by  parent  or  private  teacher,  "was  the  most  up- 
setting factor  in  the  history  of  Oregon  since  the  agitation  over 
slavery,"  notes  the  Portland  Oregonian  (Ind.  Rep.).  Only  two 
Oregon  newspapers,  declares  the  Fort  Waj-ne  News-Sentinel. 
opposed  this  measxire,  and  none  supported  it. 

Oregon  has  no  "negro  problem."  but  "a  religious  dust- 
storm"  is  said  to  have  obscured  the  issues  in  the  recent 
campaign,  and  to  have  made  possible  the  election  of  the  Klan 
candidate  for  Governor,  former  State  Senator  Walter  M.  Pierce. 
Democrat.  The  issue,  as  the  political  editor  of  the  Port- 
land Telegram  (Ind.  Rep.)  saw  it.  was  "whether  the  religious 
liberty  guaranteed  in  the  State  Constitution"  should  be 
preserved.  This  issue  was  a  vital  one,  he  declared  the  day 
before  election,  because  "it  strikes  at  the  verj-  foundation 
of  the  Government  itself. "  Nevertheless,  we  learn  from 
Portland  dispatches  to  New  York  papers  that  the  Compulsory 
School  Bill,  sponsored  originally  by  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons 
and  later  taken  up  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  was  approved  by 
the  voters. 

When  we  look  for  an  exijlanatiou  of  the  Oregon  victory,  iu 
which   the   reduction    of 
taxes  also  was   a   prime 
issue,  we  learn  from  the 
Portland  Oregonian  that— 

"  Mr.  Pierce  bargained 
for  the  vote  of  the  pa- 
triotic societies  and  the 
Ku  Klux  and  he  got  it. 
It  helped  greatly.  He 
is  an  adroit  campaigner 
and  that  helped.  The 
Republican  party  was 
more  or  less  divided,  and 
the  position  of  Mr.  01- 
cott  within  the  partj' 
was  not  so  strong  as  to 
bring  about  a  union  of 
factions  or  to  inspire 
great  enthusiasm  for 
him  among  men  to  whom 
party  has  a  genuine  ap- 
peal. Doubtless  thereari- 
other  contributing  rea- 
sons for  the  Democratic 
sweep;  but  these  are 
enough,  and  more.  The 
public  was  determined 
on  a  change." 

"The  whole  campaign 
was  carried  on  without 
speakers  and  without 
press  support  or  oppo- 
sition. It  was  really  all 
done  by  secret  propa- 
ganda. Thus  Governor  Olcott  goes  down  to  defeat  for  sup- 
porting the  principles  on  which  the  Go\'ernment  of  the 
United  States  was  founded.  He  was  defeated  for  protesting 
against  intolerance  and  bigotrv,"  asserts  this  paper.  "The 
State  of  Oregon  seems  to  be  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  Ku 
Kluxism,  which  has  taken  the  form  of  a  v  iolent  anti-Catholicism," 


OREGONS    NEXT  GOVERNOR. 

"Walter  M.  Pierre.  Democrat  and 
former  .st.;ite  Senator,  who  won  a  vic- 
tory o\('r  Governor  Olcott.  Republi- 
can, with  the  aid  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
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observes  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
As  for  Clovernor  Oleott,  "it  is  better 
to  ha^e  character  than  to  Avin  any 
election,"  maintains  the  Portland 
Oregon  tan. 

"Until  now  parents  have  had  the 
alternative  of  sending  their  children 
to  private  or  parochial  schools,"  notes 
the  New  York  Times,  "bnt  the  neAv 
bill  takes  from  the  parent  all  discre- 
tion, and  makes  the  child  a  compul- 
sory ward  of  the  State."  "It  Avill 
fan  the  flames  of  religious  hatred," 
predicts  the  Portland  Telegram,  edi- 
torially.    Moreover — 

"Since  full  religious  freedom  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and 
since  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  State  to  impair  that  sacred  con- 
stitutional right,  the  country  will  won- 
der what  sinister  influences  had  been 
at  work  in  Oregon  to  impair  the  reason 
of  a  majority  of  her  citizens." 

"The  school  law  just  ratified  b\- 
the  voters  of  Oregon  is  a  virtual  at- 
tempt to  Ku  Klux  education  in  that 
State,"  avers  the  Baltimore  Sun;  "it 
applies  the  Ku  Klux  principle  of 
force  to  educational  training."  In 
The  Sun's  opinion — - 

"The  motive  is,  of  course,  to  force 
Catholic  children  to  attend  the  public 
schools.  But  it  strikes  not  only  at 
Catholics  but  at  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, Lutherans,  and  other  Prot- 
estant denominations  who  prefer 
parochial  or  private  educational  insti- 
tutions for  their  children. 

"This  Oregon  law  is  a  challenge  to  a  religious  civil  war.  It 
undertakes  to  deprive  parents  of  the  hberty  of  educating  their 
children  in  schools  of  their  own  selection,  against  which  nothing 
can  be  said  except  that  they  generally  combine  certain  features  of 
religious  A\-ith  mental  training.  It  is  a  reproach  to  this  country 
that  a  single  State  in  the  American  Union  should  have  yielded  to 
this  degrading  and  shameful  spirit  of  bigotrj-." 


SCENE   OF   CHILES    DLSASTER 


CHILE'S   EARTHQUAKE  AND    TIDAL  WAVE 

TERRA  FIRMA,  as  it  often  has  done  in  the  past,  became 
a  misnomer  to  Chileans  in  the  earh'  hours  of  Armistice 
Day,  when  their  country  was  rocked  by  an  earthquake 
said  to  have  been  far  more  serious  than  the  Valparaiso  earth- 
quake of  1906.  Closely  following  this  terrifying  phenomenon 
of  nature  came  a  tidal  wave  which  engulfed  practically  the  entire 
coast  of  the  South  American  Repubhe,  sweeping  ships,  large  and 
small,  as  much  as  a  mile  inland  and  leaving  them  high  and  dry 
as  it  receded.  Just  as  seismographs  at  Washington,  Bologna. 
Brus:els,  Florence,  and  elsewhere  proclaimed  the  shock  the  most 
severe  since  the  ItaUan  earthquake  of  1915,  so  the  tidal  wave 
seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  experienced 
since  Balboa  first  saw  its  waters,  for  it  is  recorded  that  Honolulu, 
approximately  six  thousand  miles  away,  felt  its  effects.  The 
death  toU  of  the  quake  and  tidal  wave  combined  exceeds  two 
thousand,  and  the  property  damage  amounts  to  millions  of 
dollars.  In  the  city  of  Vallenar  alone  more  than  six  hundred 
bodies  have  been  recovered. 

The  earthquake  lasted  three  hours,  and  was  as  violent  as  the 
Messina  quake  of  1908,  according  to  the  Heidelberg  observatory. 
The  accompanying  map  shows  the  areas  of  greatest  loss  of  life 
and  property  damage.  Telegraphic  communication  -nnth  Santi- 
ago was  cut  oft',  so  that  messages  had  to  be  related  by  way  of 


BoIi\ia  and  .\rgeutina.  Cities  were 
|)!iing('d  in  darkn(>ss,  fire  broke  out 
as  it  did  in  San  Francisco  in  190b,  and 
within  a  day  or  two  contagious  dis- 
eases began  to  spread  among  the 
homeless  survivors.  According  to 
.\ssociated  Press  correspondents  at 
Santiago,    Coquimbo,  and  Valparaiso, 

"  It  was  earthquake  and  tidal  wave 
combined  that  accounted  for  the  vast 
destruction  in  the  provinces  of  Antofa- 
gasta,  Atacama,  and  Coquimbo.  The 
movement  of  the  ocean  is  described 
as  phenomenal.  It  gave  e\'idence  of 
a  terrific  disturbance  in  the  bed  of 
the  Pacific  itself.  There  must  have 
been  such  a  tearing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  that  immense  quantities  of 
water  were  sucked  through,  causing  a 
tremendous  recession  of  the  waters 
along  the  Chilean  coast. 

"Coincident  with  the  shocks  the  sky 
wa^  illuminated  by  electric  discharges 
and  fires  broke  out.  After  the  first 
shocks  the  sea  receded  for  a  consider- 
able :distance  and  then  swept  back  in 
an  immense  wave.  Several  times  the 
ocean  swept  outward  and  came  back 
in  the  shape  of  a  gi'eat  wave,  flooding 
the  seaports  and  in  some  instances 
sweeping  away  the  water-front.  The 
\  iolent  effects  of  the  tidal  waves  were 
felt  from  Antofagasta  on  the  north  to 
Valdi\da  on  the  south,  covering  about 
sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more 
than  1,200  miles.  The  waters  were 
first  sucked  away  from  the  coast  and 
then  hurled  back.  This  phenomenon 
was  repeated  fi\e  times  at  Antofagasta 
before  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea  was 

restored.      A  similar  occurrence  took 

place  at  other  points. 
"The  Meteorological  Institute  says  that  the  earthshock  coin- 
cides with  the  passage  of  a  sun  spot  over  the  central  meridian 
of  the  sun.  The  earthshock  commenced  at  the  termination  of  a 
day  of  abnormal  heat.  The  sun  spot  referred  to  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  November  5  and  was  the  largest  observed  this  jear." 

"The  tidal  Avave  probably  A\Teaked  more  destruction  and  took 
a  heavier  toll  of  life  than  the  earthquake  itself,"  thinks  the  New 
York  World,  which  is  reminded  by  the  Chilean  catastrophe 
that  "Avhile  this  earth  looks  secure  enough,  no  scientist  knows 
what  it  is  Uke  on  the  inside,  nor  when  its  tremors  next  will 
topple  down  his  puny  handiwork. "  "  What  happened,  doubtless, 
was  a  settling  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  which  makes  Chile," 
observes  the  Buffalo  E.vprcss,  Avhile  the  earthquake  and  tidal 
wave  combined  recall  to  the  New  York  Sun  the  great  Lisbon 
earthquake  of  1755.      But,  as  the  New  York  Herald  remarks — 

"We  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  Lisbon  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  find  suffering  and  misery  in  the  wake  of  earth- 
quake and  tidal  wave.  Chile  has  been  a  frequent  sufferer 
from  earthquakes.  Slight  earth  tremors  are  so  common  as 
to  cause  little  fear  among  its  inhabitants.  In  one  year  as 
man\'  as  thirty-fiAe  shocks  were  recorded.  The  neighboring 
States  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  haAe  also  been  great  sufferers 
from  earthquakes.  The  Pacific  coast  to  the  north  has  been 
less  subject  to  earthquakes,  but  Central  American  countries, 
particularly  Guatemala,  haAe  a  quake  record  which  comes 
near  equaling  that  of  Chile." 

The   Herald,   nevertheless,   finds  a   crum   of   comfort   in   the 
present  gloom  when  it  recalls  that — - 

"San  Francisco  rose  a  new  and  more  beautiful  city  from  its 
double  scourge  of  earthquake  and  fire.  Valparaiso  is  a  greater 
and  far  more  populous  city  than  before  it  was  stricken  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  world  sympathizes  Avith  Chile,  but  it  knoAvs  that 
with  the  strength  of  her  youth  she  will  soon  rebuild  the  stricken 
districts  better  than  they  Avere  before." 
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SOVIET  RUSSIA  TO-DAY 


B01?N  IN  WAR  AND  REVOLrTIOX,  the  now  ivpublic 
of  Russia  has  stood  the  severt>st  tests  ever  inflicted  l)y 
history  upon  a  new  nation,  declare  Soviet  a]x>logists 
who  claim  proudly  that  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevist 
revolution  of  November  7,  1917,  tinds  the  outer  Avorld  no  longer 
antagonistic,  but  even  currying  fa\or  with  Messrs.  Lenin  and 
C"o.  Their  Government  is  stronger  now^  than  at  any  lime  in 
the  last  five  years,  avers  Soviet  Russia  (New  York),  tho  it  admits 
that  "in  order  to  reestablish  its  industry,  it  has  had  to  make 
certain  concessions  to  the  outside  world."  This  official  organ  of 
the  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  I'nited  States  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  new  Russia  "will  not  have  to  go  too  far  in  this 
respect,"  and  adds: 

"SoA'iet  Russia,  after  five  years  of  Avar,  surrounded  by  enemies, 
denied      credit,      at- 


SOVIET  RUSSIA'S   DIVISIONS 

Some  new  names  appear  in  the  list  of  Russian  provinces  given  below,  but 
most  are  the  familiar  names  on  the  old  maps.  The  numerals  before  the 
names  below  correspond  with  the  unenclosed  numerals  on  the  map  opposite. 
The  so-called  independent  and  autonomous  divisions  are  named  and  indi- 
cated by  the  numerals  on  the  key  on  the  map.  So  closely  does  the  Soviet 
Government  at  ISIoseow  bind  the  "independent  republics"  and  "autonomous 
areas"  to  it  that  the  autl-Soviet  writers  saj'  their  ministers  are  "really  only 
the  proA  incial  officials  of  the  Central  Government." 


1.  Odessa 

2.  Nikolaev 

3.  Zaporojhie  (or 
Alexandrovsk) 

4.  Donietz 

5.  Ekaterinoslav 

6.  KremenChug 

7.  Kiev 

8.  Podolsk 

9.  Volyn 

10.  Gomel 

11.  Chernigov 

12.  Poltava 

13.  Kkarhov 

14.  Kursk 


1.3.  Orel 
l(j.  Bryansk 

17.  Tula 

18.  Ryazan 

19.  Tambov 

20.  Voronezh 

21.  Area  of  Don 

22.  TsaritsjTi 
23  Astrakhan 

24.  StaATopol 

25.  Area  of  Black 
Sea  and  Ku- 
ban 

26.  Terek 

27.  Chehabinsk 


tacked  on  all  sides, 
si  ill  remains  the  hope 
of  the  revolutionary 
workers  of  the  world. 
All  help  extended  to 
the  country  of  the 
first  proletarian  revo- 
lution is  help  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of 
working  class  eman- 
cipation." 

In  order  to  present 
a  comprehensive  and 
correct  record  of  the 
Soviet  regime  in  Rus- 
sia, The  Literary 
Digest  reproduces 
the  latest  official 
map  of  Soviet  Russia, 
which  was  brought 
to  this  country  by 
Captain  Paxton  Hib- 
ben  of  the  American 
Committee     for     the 

Relief  of  Russian  Children.  This  map  shows  the  administra- 
tive units  of  the  country  and  the  so-called  independent  republics 
and  autonomous  areas  linked  up  with  the  Central  Government 
at  Moscow.  In  addition,  we  offer  a  map  shoAving  the  extent  of 
Soviet  poAver  in  Asia. 

The  credit  side  of  the  Soviet  ledger  is  furnished  by  Soviet 
Russia,  while  the  actual  losses  that  Russia  has  sustained  in  ter- 
ritory since  the  Soviet  regime  began,  and  the  economic  aspect 
of  the  country  as  reflected  in  official  and  unofficial  newspapers 
published  in  Russia,  we  shall  introduce  after  letting  Soviet 
Russia  state  its  case. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Russia  "may  still  have  seA-eral  million 
people  needing  assistance  to  keep  them  from  starvation  next 
winter,"  sajs  this  weekly,  she  is  making  great  strides  on  the  way 
to  economic  recovery,  and  we  read: 

"Her  raih'oads  are  running  on  schedule  time,  tho  at  half  the 
speed  of  American  railroads.  The  streets  and  houses  of  her 
cities  are  being  repaired,  street-cars  are  alreadj-  running  and 
electric  power-stations  are  being  put  into  operation.  Her  coal- 
mines are  furnishing  twice  as  much  coal  as  they  did  a  year  ago, 
and  the  peat  and  lumber  supply  is  ample  enough  now  to  protect 
the  people  from  cold  next  wunter. 

"The  90  million  population  of  farmers  are  now  Aurtually  the 
OAvners  of  their  holdings,  and  they  can  freely  sell  their  produce  in 
the  open  market  after  having  paid  off  the  grain  tax,  which  is 
A'ery  moderate  indeed,  being  from  5  to  10  poods  per  dessiatin 
(from  1  to  2  bushels  per  acre)  or  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  crops. 
Smaller  shops  and  stores  are  being  gradually  opened  in  all  cities 
of  Russia. 

"The  neAv  economic  poUcy  has  forced  Russia  to  resume  bank- 
ing.    The  State  Bank  has  now  branches  and  agencies  in  more 


than  two-score  citii's  of  Russia,  and  more  are  being  oprncd. 
l^rivate  mutual  credit  associations  have  already  been  chartered 
in  several  provinces. 

"There  are  unmistakable  signs  of  Russia's  increasing  purchas- 
ing power.  A  casual  visit  to  the  city  markets  and  railroad  sta- 
tions shows  that  the  farmers  are- offering  for  sale  all  kinds  of 
produce,  such  as  milk  and  butter,  apples  and  potatoes,  mush- 
rooms and  pigs,  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  other  foodstuffs.  For  the 
money  received  they  buy  in  the  city  shops  clothing,  shoes, 
tools  and  hardware  of  all  kinds,  kitchen  utensils,  farm  imple- 
ments, books,  and  other  things.  Before  the  new  economic  policy, 
everj'body  tried  to  hide  his  goods.  Now  they  are  displayed 
freely,  and  even  perfumes  and  toilet  soaps  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  can  be  seen  in  shop  windows." 

We  read  further  that  Russia's  paper  money,  while  still  Aery 
unstable,  is  "a  Avhole  lot  better  medium  of  exchange,  than,  for 

instance,  the  German 
or  the  Austrian 
mark."  This  year 
Russia  Icnocked  off 
four  zeros  from  her 
millions,  and  an 
American  dollar  Avas 
valued  in  June  at 
about  3.50  rubles  in- 
stead of  the  old  314 
millions,  and  it  is 
pointed    out    that — 


28.  Ufa 

29.  Ekaterinburg 

30.  Perm 

31.  Samara 

32.  Simbu-sk 

33.  Vj'atka 

34.  Nizhni  Nov- 
gorod 

.35.  Penza 

36.  Saratov 

37.  Kostroma 

38.  Ai'changel 

39.  Murmansk 

40.  Vologda 

41.  Olonetzk 


42.  Tcherepovietz 

43.  Petrograd 

44.  Novgorod 

45.  Pskov 

46.  Vitebsk 

47.  Smolensk 

48.  Kaluga 

49.  TA-er 

50.  ]MoscoAv 

51.  Vladimir 

52.  lAanovo-Vozne- 
sensk 

.53.  Yaroslav 
.54.  Rybinsk 
55.  North  Dvina 


"In  September  the 
same  American  dollar  • 
was  quoted  at  600 
Russian  rubles  of  the 
1922  issue.  During- 
that  same  period  the 
German  mark  Avas 
quoted  at  320  to  the 
dollar  in  June  and  at 
1,600  to  the  dollar  in 
September.  That  is 
to  say  that  w'hile  the 
Russiap  paper  cur- 
rency had  depreciated 
tAvicp,  the  German  had  fallen  five  times.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  bring  the  .paper  ruble  near  to  the 
value  of  the  gold  ruble.  The  newly  issued  paper  ducats  (of 
one-thousand-ruble  A'alue)  will  be  backed  with  25  per  cent.  gold. 
The  .Soviet  paper  monev  is  accepted  in  Russia  without  objection 
by  everybody." 

Casting  a  glance  toAvaivl  Asia,  Soviet  Russia  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  AAithdrawing  their  troops  of  oc- 
cupation from  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  and  are  "folloAved  on 
their  heels  by  the  Russian  Red  troops."     Meanwhile — • 

"The  Japanese  tool,  the  Chinese  General  Chang  Tzo-Lin,  is 
still  attempting  to  organize  the  White  forces  in  INIanchuria 
against  Russia,  but  other  Chinese  generals  are  on  most  friendly 
terms  Avath  SoA'iet  Russia,  and  Wu-Pei-P'u  seems  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Red  Army.  The  famous  Russian  peacemaker, 
Adolph  Joffe,  is  being  acclaimed  in  China  as  the  representatiAe 
of  the  greatest  Power  in  Europe  and  Asia,  a  Power  AV'hom  aU 
Asiatic  nations  regard  as  their  true  and  stanch  friend. 

"After  the  refusal  of  the  Western  European  nations  to  help 
out  Russia  with  credits  for  her  rehabilitation,  the  Russian  people 
have  been  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  Thej'  will  haAe  to 
get  along  as  best  they  can  with  their  tw'O  and  a  half  biUion  pood 
harvest  of  this  year  which  constitutes  only  half  of  the  normal  pre- 
war crops.  Russian  industries  are  still  running  only  from  10 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  pre-war  capacity." 

"With  proleterian  greetings"  V.  Ulianov,  otherwise  Lenin, 
addrest  a  letter  to  the  Fifth  All-Russian  Trade  Union  Congress, 
in  which  he  urges  CAery  intelligent  peasant  and  worker  "Avho 
'despairs  on  account  of  the  hard  conditions  of  life,  or  on  account 
of  the  extreme  sloAA-ness  in  the  development  of  our  state,"  to 
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SOVIET  RUSSIA  TO-DAY 


BOJ?N  IN  WAR  AND  REVOLUTION,  the  now  ivi)ublic 
of  Russia  has  stood  the  severest  tests  ever  inflicted  by 
history  upon  a  new  nation,  declare  Soviet  aix)logists 
who  claim  proudly  that  the  fifth  anniversjiry  of  the  Bolshevist 
revolution  of  November  7,  1917,  finds  the  outer  world  no  longer 
antagonistic,  but  even  currying  fa\()r  with  Messrs.  Lenin  and 
Co.  Their  Government  is  stronger  now  than  at  any  time  in 
the  last  five  years,  avers  Soviet  Russia  (New  York),  tho  it  admits 
that  "in  order  to  reestablish  its  industry,  it  has  had  to  make 
certain  concessions  to  the  outside  world."  This  official  organ  of 
the  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  United  States  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  new  Russia  "will  not  have  to  go  too  far  in  Ihis 
r.^speet,"  and  adds: 

"So\"iet  Russia,  after  five  years  of  war,  surrounded  by  enemies, 
denied  credit,  at- 
tacked on  all  sides, 
still  remains  the  hope 
of  the  revolutionary 
workers  of  the  world. 
All  help  extended  to 
the  country  of  the 
fu-st  proletarian  revo- 
lution is  help  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of 
working  class  eman- 
cipation." 


SOVIET   RUSSIA'S   DIVISIONS 

Some  new  names  appear  in  the  list  of  Russian  provinces  gix^en  below,  but 
most  are  the  familiar  names  on  the  old  maps.  The  numerals  before  the 
names  below  correspond  with  the  unenclosed  numerals  on  the  map  opposite. 
The  so-called  independent  and  autonomous  divisions  are  named  and  indi- 
cated by  the  numerals  on  the  key  on  the  map.  So  closely  does  the  Soviet 
Government  at  l^Ioscow  bind  the  "independent  republics"  and  "autonomous 
areas"  to  it  that  tho  anti-Soviet  writers  say  their  ministers  are  "really  only 
the  pro^  inclal  officials  of  the  Central  Government." 


1.  Odes.sa 

2.  Nikolaev 

3.  Zaporojhie  (or 
Alexandrovsk) 

4.  Donietz 

5.  Ekaterinoslav 

6.  Kremenchug 

7.  KieA' 
S.  Podolsk 
9.  Volyn 

10.  Gomel 

11.  Chernigov 

12.  Poltava 

13.  Kkarhov 

14.  Kursk 


15.  Orel 
1(3.  Brvansk 

17.  Tula 

18.  Ryazan 

19.  Tambov 

20.  Voronezh 

21.  Area  of  Don 

22.  Tsaritsj-n 
23  Astrakhan 

24.  Sta-vTopol 

25.  Area  of  Black 
Sea  and  Ku- 
ban 

26.  Terek 

27.  Chelvabinsk 


In  order  to  present 
a  comprehensiA'e  and 
correct  record  of  tho 
So\iet  regime  in  Rus- 
sia, The  Literary 
DiGEST  reproduces 
tlie  latest  official 
map  of  Soviet  Russia, 
which  was  brought 
to  this  country  by 
Captain  Paxton  Hib- 
ben  of  the  American 
Committee     for     the 

Relief  of  Russian  Children.  This  map  shows  the  administra- 
tiAC  units  of  the  country  and  the  so-called  independent  republics 
and  autonomous  areas  linked  up  with  the  Central  Government 
at  MoscoAv.  In  addition,  Ave  offer  a  map  shoAving  the  extent  of 
SoAiet  poAver  in  Asia. 

The  credit  side  of  the  SoAdet  ledger  is  furnished  by  Soviet 
Russia,  Avhile  the  actual  losses  that  Russia  has  sustained  in  ter- 
ritory since  the  SoA'iet  regime  began,  and  the  economic  aspect 
of  the  country  as  reflected  in  official  and  unofficial  newspapers 
published  in  Russia,  we  shall  introduce  after  letting  Soviet 
Russia  state  its  case. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Russia  "may  still  haA'e  seAeral  million 
people  needing  assistance  to  keep  them  from  starvation  next 
Avinter,"  says  this  weekly,  she  is  making  great  strides  on  the  way 
to  economic  recovery,  and  we  read : 

"Her  raih-oads  are  running  on  schedule  time,  tho  at  half  the 
speed  of  American  railroads.  The  streets  and  houses  of  her 
cities  are  being  repaired,  street-cars  are  already  running  and 
electric  poAver-stations  are  being  put  into  operation.  Her  coal- 
mines are  furnishing  twice  as  much  coal  as  they  did  a  year  ago, 
and  the  peat  and  lumber  supply  is  ample  enough  now  to  protect 
the  people  from  cold  next  winter. 

"The  90  million  population  of  farmers  are  now  Airtually  the 
OAvners  of  their  holdings,  and  they  can  freely  sell  their  produce  in 
the  open  market  after  having  paid  off  the  grain  tax,  which  is 
Aery  moderate  indeed,  being  from  5  to  10  poods  per  dessiatin 
(from  1  to  2  bushels  per  acre)  or  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  crops. 
Smaller  shops  and  stores  are  being  graduallj-  opened  in  all  cities 
of  Russia. 

"The  ncAv  economic  poHcy  has  forced  Russia  to  resume  bank- 
ing.    The  State  Bank  has  now  branches  and  agencies  in  more 


tlian  two-score  cities  of  Rus.sia,  and  more  are  being  opi-ned. 
Private  mutual  credit  a.ssociations  haA c  already  been  chartered 
in  several  provinces. 

"There  are  unmistakable  signs  of  Russia's  increa.sing  purchas- 
ing power.  A  casual  visit  to  the  city  markets  and  railroad  sta- 
tions shows  that  the  farmers  are  offering  for  sale  all  kinds  of 
produce,  such  as  milk  and  butter,  apples  and  potatoes,  mush- 
rooms and  pigs,  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  other  foodstuffs.  For  the 
money  received  they  buy  in  the  city  shops  clothing,  shoes, 
tools  and  hardware  of  all  kinds,  kitchen  utensils,  farm  imple- 
ments, books,  and  other  things.  Before  the  new  economic  policy, 
everj'body  tried  to  hide  his  goods.  Noav  they  are  displayed 
freelj',  and  even  perfumes  and  toilet  soaps  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  can  be  seen  in  shop  windows." 

We  read  further  that  Russia's  paper  money,  while  still  Aery 
unstable,  is  "a  whole  lot  better  medium  of  exchange,  than,  for 

instance,  the  German 

or  the  Austrian 
mark."  This  year 
Russia  knocked  off 
four  zeros  from  her 
millions,  and  an 
American  dollar  AAas 
valued  in  June  at 
about  350  rubles  in- 
stead of  the  old  S}4 
millions,  and  it  is 
pointed    out    that — 


28.  Ufa 

29.  Ekaterinburg 

30.  Perm 

31.  Samara 

32.  Simbirsk 

33.  Vyatka 

34.  Nizhni  Nov- 
gorod 

35.  Penza 

36.  Saratov 

37.  Kostroma 

38.  Ai'changel 

39.  Murmansk 

40.  Vologda 

41.  Olonetzk 


42.  Tcherepo\ietz 

43.  Petrograd 

44.  Novgorod 

45.  Pskov 

46.  Vitebsk 

47.  Smolensk 

48.  Kaluga 

49.  TA-er 

50.  ^Moscow 

51.  Vladimir 
o2.  lAanovo-Vozne- 

sensk 
r>3.  Yaroslav 
54.  Rybinsk 
5r>.  North  DAina 


"In  September  the 
same  American  dollar  • 
was  quoted  at  600 
Russian  rubles  of  the 
1922  issue.  During; 
that  same  period  the 
German  mark  A\as 
quoted  at  320  to  the 
dollar  in  June  and  at 
1,600  to  the  dollar  in 
September.  That  is 
to  say  that  while  the 
Russiap  paper  cur- 
rency had  depreciated 
tAvice,  the  German  had  fallen  five  times.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Russian  GoA'ernment  to  bring  the  .paper  ruble  near  to  the 
A^alue  of  the  gold  ruble.  The  newly  issued  paper  ducats  (of 
one-thousand-ruble  A'alue)  Avill  be  backed  with  25  per  cent.  gold. 
The  Soviet  paper  monej^  is  accepted  in  Russia  Avithout  objection 
by  everybody." 

Casting  a  glance  tOAA^ard  Asia,  Soviet  Russia  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  chat  the  Japanese  are  withdrawing  their  troops  of  oc- 
cupation from  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  and  are  "folloAved  on 
their  heels  by  the  Russian  Red  troops."     Meanwhile — 

"The  Japanese  tool,  the  Chinese  General  Chang  Tzo-Lin,  is 
still  attempting  to  organize  the  White  forces  in  Manchuria 
against  Russia,  but  other  Chinese  generals  are  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  SoAdet  Russia,  and  Wu-Pei-P'u  seems  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Red  Armj-.  The  famous  Russian  peacemaker, 
Adolph  Joffe,  is  being  acclaimed  in  China  as  the  represent  at  iAe 
of  the  greatest  Power  in  Europe  and  Asia,  a  Power  whom  all 
Asiatic  nations  regard  as  their  true  and  stanch  friend. 

"After  the  refusal  of  the  Western  European  nations  to  help 
out  Russia  with  credits  for  her  rehabilitation,  the  Russian  people 
haAc  been  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  They  wiU  haAe  to 
get  along  as  best  they  can  with  their  two  and  a  half  biUion  pood 
harvest  of  this  year  which  constitutes  only  half  of  the  normal  pre- 
war crops.  Russian  industries  are  still  running  only  from  10 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  pre-war  capacity." 

"With  proleterian  greetings"  V.  L^lianov,  otherwise  Lenin, 
addrest  a  letter  to  the  Fifth  All-Russian  Trade  Union  Congress, 
in  which  he  urges  CA-ery  intelligent  peasant  and  worker  'AA^ho 
'despairs  on  account  of  the  hard  conditions  of  life,  or  on  account 
of  the  extreme  sloA\ness  in  the  dcAelopment  of  our  state,"  to 
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Russian  Socialist 


f  1.      Kirgiz,  Autonomous  Republic  ")  part  of 

i----— ^^  I  2,      Turkestan,  Autonomous  Republic     ^  Federated  Soviet  Republic 


3.  Khiva,  independent  Soviet  Republic 

4.  Bokhara,  independent  Soviet  Republic 


^^^^3      5.  Siberia,  Soviet  Republic 

(  6.  Yakutsk  ^ 

^ ' -\    '•  ijUryat       '^    Autonomous  Regio 

"  (  8.  Oyrat       ) 


Wj^^^ji^A    9.     Far  Eastern  RepubUc      ^^^^  10.     Northern  Sakhalin,  held  by  Japan 
11.    Mongolian  People's  Revolutionary  Government 


On  Novemh)er  14tli,  say  Moscow  dispatches,  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  abrogated  its  independence  by  resolution 
and  demanded  union  with  Soviet  Russia,  thus  extending  "the  direct  authority  of  the  .Soviet  Government  from  Petrograd  to  Vladivostok." 


recall  the  recent  past  under  the  r^ime  of  "the  capitalist  and  the 
.landowner."     If  he  does  this,  according  to  Lenin,  "such  a  recol- 
k-ctiou  A\-ill  bring  back  to  him  his  desire  to  Avork."     In  this  letter 
we  read  also  Lenin's  admission  that — 

"We  are  in  a  very  difficult  situation,  because  we  have  no 
means  for  the  replacement  of  stock,  of  machines,  tools,  buildings, 
etc.,  altho  this  branch  of  industry,  the  so-called  heavy  industry, 
forms  the  foundation  of  Socialism.  In  the  capitahst  state  this 
stock  is  usually  set  up  by  means  of  credit.  No  credit  will  be 
granted  to  us  until  we  restore  the  property  of  the  capitalists  and 
of  the  landowners,  and  that  we  can  not  and  shall  not  do.  There 
only  remains  to  us  the  exceedingly  difficult  and  long  way:  to 
gradtially  accumulate  savings,  to  increase  the  taxes  in  order  to 
be  able  to  replace  the  destroyed  railways,  machines,  buildings, 
etc.  Up  to  now  we  are  the  only  State  in  which  the  toihng 
peasants  are  building  up  Socialism  under  the  leadership  of  the 
workers  and  energetically  reject  the  leadership  of  the  capitahsts, 
who  under  the  cloak  of  all  sorts  of  fine  phrases  about  'democracy.' 
'freedom,'  etc.,  in  reality  only  consolidate  the  private  property 
of  the  capitalists  and  landlords,  and  secure  the  rule  of  a  few  rich 
who  share  the  whole  globe  among  themselves  and  who  fight  one 
another  for  the  booty,  for  the  oppression  of  hundreds  of  miUions 
aiul  for  the  subjugation  of  all  the  weaker  and  l)ack\\ard  i)eoples. 

"So  long  as  we  remain  alone,  tiie  task  of  reconstructing  our 
national  economy  presses  extremely  hard  upon  our  shoulders. 
The  greatest  exertion  of  the  energy  of  all  peasants  and  all  workers 
is  necessary. 

RUSSIAS  LOSSES  OF  TERRITORY 

Anti-Bolslievik  Russian  writers  frequently  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  nuitter  of  territory  alone  Russia  has  suffered 
heavy  losses  since  1917,  and  the  most  significant  diminution  of 
the  old  Russian  Empire  took  place  on  the  western  frontier. 
They  do  not  repine  so  much  at  the  loss  of  Finland  in  the  extreme 
north,  because  in  their  ^^ew  Finland  no\'er  represented  great 


economic  Aalue  in  the  Russian  Empire  as  a  whole,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Finnish  ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea  were  of  minor  importance 
as  long  as  Russia  had  at  her  disposal  outlets  to  western  waters 
such  as  Riga,  Reval,  and  Libau.  Finland's  resources,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  forests,  did  not  deprive  Russia  of  a  great  deal, 
they  say,  while  the  Soviet  GoA'ernment  gave  much  to  Finland 
by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  that  coimtr\-,  in  October,  1914, 
according  to  which  Finland  was  freed  of  Russian  control. 

What  really  will  always  be  a  deprivation  to  Russia,  they  say, 
is  the  loss  of  the  Baltic  States — Esthonia,  Ljitvia,  and  Litiiuania. 
These  Baltic  States  have  now  been  recognized  as  independent 
and  self-governing  by  the  great  Powers,  including  the  United 
States:  but  their  real  excision  from  Russia  Avas  made  by  the  Brest- 
LitOAsk  Treaty  in  1918,  by  Avhich  the  Germans  ol>liged  the  SoAiet 
GoA'ernment  to  abandon  all  claims  to  Baltic  territory.  Later 
the  SoA-iet  GoA'ernment  recognized  the  independence  of  these 
States.  Fidly  one-third  of  Russia's  maritime  commerce  bt^ 
fore  the  Avar  passed  through  the  Baltic  ports  aboA'e  named. 
Yet  Ave  are  told  the  treaties  of  these  Baltic  countries  A\'ith  SoAiet 
Russia  proAide  certain  -  compensations  for  Russia.  Thus, 
Esthonia  agrees  that  RcA'al,  as  well  as  other  i)orts,  Avill  be  open 
to  Russian  trade  for  "reloading,  Avarehousing.  and  rei)acking 
of  goods  from  or  for  Russia,  and  that  the  taxes  charged  Avill  not 
exceed  the   duties  exacted  from  Esthonian  citizens." 

Poland  represents  another  loss  to  Russia  in  the  Avest,  but  for 
the  Poles  the  collapse  of  the  Tsarist  regime  opened  a  new  era 
of  iiulei)en(lence.  Before  the  Avar,  the  yearly  output  of  Polish 
industries  Avas  Aalued  at  about  2,000,000  gold  ruliles,  Avhidi 
formed  aV>out  one-eighth  to  one-ninth  of  Russia's  total  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production.  In  Airtue  of  the  Riga  Treaty 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press'') 

-Colinnhia 


Russia   may   bo  free,   but   is   obviously   not   easy 
Record. 

The  ships  we'd  liko  to  seo  Europe  scrap  arc  receiverships. — 
Washington  Post. 

Aboit  tlic  only  thing  the  war  settled  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
civilized  world. —  Columbia  Record. 

Thk  question  is  -whether  the  Turkish  Cov crnnient  will  termi- 
nate or  e.xterminate. — MnuiUi  HidUtiu. 

The  monarchists  seem  to  feel  that  the  war  clouds  in  Europe 
presage  a  reigny  day.  —  AshenUc  Tiun-s. 

Calling  it  a  flexible  tariff  does,  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
isn't  about  the  stiffest  yet. — Monilo  Bulletin. 

Whex  it  comes  to  making  an  income-tax  return,  monej""  talks 
with  an  impediment  in  its  speech. — ('olmnbia  Record. 

Coxserv.\tive:  One  who  believes  in  the  things  forced  on  the 
world  yesterday  by  radicals. — Edmonton  {Canada)  Journal. 

All  the  dead-broke  nations  seem  agreed  that  it  is  somebody's 
duty  to  finance  Germany. — Kitchener  (Canada)  Daily  Record. 

Milk  is  not  so  much  adulterated  as  it  was.  The  bootleggers 
are  crowding  the  milkmen  away  from  the  pumji. — Xen:  York 
Tribune. 

When  it  comes  to  world  charity,  L.  D.  stands  for  Literary 
Digest  and  its  slogan  in  such  cases,  "Let's  dig!" — Greenville 
Piedmont. 

What  we  would  Uke  to  see  is  a  real  cure  for  baldness  that 
can't  get  pushed  over  on  one  ear  when  you  take  your  hat  off. — ■ 
Washington  Post. 

A  Michigan-  jury  has  at  last  con\icted  a  woman  of  murder 
in  the  fii-st  degree,  but  it  was  her  father-in-law  she  killed. — 
Charleston  Gazette. 

Number  of  horses  in  New  York  has  decreased  75,000  in  the 
past  four  years.  It  sometimes  seems  as  tho  horse  sense  has 
decreased  at  about  the  same  ratio. — Xew  York  American. 

Nations   seem   much   more   dignified   when   fighting  for   the 
right  than  when  fighting 
for  what   is  left. — Asso- 
ciated Editors  (Chicago). 


The  Turk's  foot- 
hold in  Europe  reminds 
one  of  Joe  Stecher's 
famous  toe-hold. — Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. 

Fuel  hint.  When  you 
get  a  cinder  in  your  eye 
run  home  and  put  it  in 
the  coal-bin.  —  Toledo 
News-Bee. 

European  statesman- 
ship seems  to  be  a  ship 
without  a  rudder,  masts, 
sails,  propellers  or  en- 
gines.— Greenrille  Pied- 
mont. 

If  you  don't  beheve 
there  are  any  bone-dry 
spots  in  America,  just 
buy  some  stock  in  cer- 
tain oil  companies. — 
Washington  Post. 

Amb.\s.sador  H.\rvey 
wants  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments rewritten. 
The  next  best  thing  to 
that  would  be  to  have 
them  re-read  occasional- 
ly.—  Washington  Post. 


THIS  15  THE 

RAWEST  FALL 

WE'VE    HAD 
I 


IN    YEAR  5  '. 


The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  pulls  the  trigger. — Columbia 
Record. 

Germany's  heaviest  clouds  appear  to  be  dun  colored. — 
Washington  Post. 

France  will  be  surer  of  the  dove  when  she  coaxes  the  stork 

to  come  oftencr. — Washington   Post. 

We  suspect  the  British  game  of  "Beaver"  was  instigated  by 
the  barbers'  union. — Columbia  Record. 

It  is  time  to  say  a  good  word  for  Russia's  Soviet  Government. 
It  has  made  Big  Bill  Haywood  work. —  Toledo  Blade. 

Ik  Berlin  can't  come  across  with  the  gold  ones,  France  may  be 
persuaded  to  accept  a  few  landmarks. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Nobody  wants  another  war,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nobody 
wants  to  see  another  peace  like  this  one. — Columbia  Record. 

The  mark  has  fallen  again.  The  only  consolation  is  that  it 
soon  will  have  no  place  to  go  but  up. — St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press. 

About  all  the  price  at  the  mine  proves  is  that  they  are  luckj' 
who  have  a  mine  in  the  neighborhood. — West  Palm  Beach  Post. 

The  trouble  about  some  of  the  aUens  who  knock  at  our  gates 
is  that  they  intend  to  knock  at  our  Government. —  Washington 
Post. 

It  begins  to  look  as  tho  they  named  him  Dr.  Sun  because 
not  a  day  goes  by  they  don't  get  a  rise  out  of  him. — Manila 

Bulletin. 

It'.s  our  idea  that  it  is  downright  unfair  to  raise  an  innocent 
young  King  with  no  preparation  whatever  for  private  life. — 
Dallas  N'ews. 

When  De  Valera  tries  to  divide  Ireland  he  must  remember 
that  dividing  by  one  leaves  things  the  same  as  they  were  before. 
— Manila  Bulletin. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  Russia  wants  to  take  a  hand  in 
Armenia  or  just  be  there  when  the  reUef  food  from  America 
arrives. — Washington  Post. 

"Turkey  for  the  Turks'"  would  be  well  enough  but  for  the 

fact  that  many  people  in 
Turkey  are  not  Turks 
and  were  there  earher 
than  they. — Philadelphia 
Record. 


MY, THIS  IS  NICE 
FALL  WEATHER 
WE  ARE  having! 


A   QUEER   THERMOMETER. 

— Baer  in  Capper's  Weekly. 


Light  wine  seems  to 
have  brought  out  a 
heavy  vote,  but  wiU  a 
heavy  vote  produce  light 
wine? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"The  Kaiser  must  be 
brought  to  trial."  said 
the  AUies  long  ago. 
"  Leave  him  to  me,"  said 
Judge  Hymen.  —  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Public 
Ledger. 

For  a  number  of 
years  government  offi- 
cials tried  to  put  The 
Call  in  jail.  Now  it  is 
not  admitted  to  the 
Federal  penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth.— A'eu;  York 
Call. 

Ax  American  in  Paris 
has  been  arrested  for 
attempting  to  sell  a 
hotel  he  did  not  own. 
Possibly  he  thought  his 
receipted  board  biU  was 
a  transfer  of  title. — Pas- 
saic Herald. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THE  TURK  AT  THE  GATE 


THE  TURK  IS  AT  THE  T.ATE,  and  the  Allies  by  their 
bickering  are  giving  him  everj-  temptation  to  break 
through,  cry  some  nervous  editors,  who  feel  that  the 
cross-purposes  of  diplomacy  maj-  "set  the  match  to  a  powder- 
train,  the  other  end  of  which  stretches  further  than  one  can 
see.    and   further   than  the  exi^erts   care    to    think."     Any  one 


Allied  Firkmkn  at  the  Bosporv 
hose  in  my  face!" 


A   GERMAN    VIEW. 

"Say!   you're  playing  your 


-Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


reading  the  press  of  Southeastern  Europe  can  almost  hear  the 
minatory  rattle  of  saber  and  bayonet.  The  Greeks  seem  to  be 
.still  thinking  of  revenge  for  their  humiliating  defeat,  and  are 
prepared  to  buck  everybody  at  the  Near  East  Conference.  The 
Bulgarians,  backed  bj-  France,  according  to  the  Serbian  press. 
are  as  much  a  menace  to  Serbia  as  are  the  Turks.  The  Bul- 
garians supported  the  Turks  against  the  Greeks,  we  are  told, 
but  now  they  resent  the  entrance  of  the  Turks  into  Eastern 
Thrace  as  permitted  by  the  Mudania  agreement.  Roumania 
fears  that  Russia  will  come  down  to  the  Straits  o^■er  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Balkan  States,  say  Roumanian  editors,  or  through 
Asia  AHnor  by  connivance  with  or  conquest  of  the  Turks. 
The  Kemalist  Constantinople  Ilcri,  says: 

"If  no  accord  had  Ixen  reached  in  !Mudania,  a  new  war  would 
have  started  in  the  Near  East,  in  the  Straits  and  in  Constan- 
tinoi)le.  We  would  have  entered  a  new  World  War,  a  long 
war  fraught  with  disasters  .  .  .  Turkish  victory  was  accom- 
l)!ished  by  Turkish  blood,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in 
dit!icult  moments  the  friends  of  Turkey  extended  a  helping 
hand."' 

Very  different  is  the  tone  of  the  Constantinoijle  Vukil,  which 
breathes  a  subtler  fire-expelling  air  than  the  Ileri,  and  points  out 
that— 

"If  the  Turkish  demands  had  been  rejected  in  Mudania.  the 
Turks  would  have  been  forced  into  war.  and  in  case  this  were 
successful,  they  would  have  gone  beyond  their  national  asj)ira- 


tions  and  would  have  become  imperialistic.  In  case  of  defeat 
they  would  have  withdrawn  into  Asia  ^Hnor,  reser\ing  their 
military  strength  as  a  continuous  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  From  a  military  point  of  Anew,  our  presence  in  Europe 
is  an  element  of  weakness,  in  as  much  as  being  forced  to  protect 
our  European  territories,  ve  are  obliged  to  maintain  a  defensive 
attitude,  while  as  long  as  we  remain  in  Anatolia  we  can  always 
be  aggressive." 

In  the  meantime  we  learn  from  the  Greek  press  that  tho  the 
Greeks  are  down  they  do  not  believe  themselves  out,  and  are 
preparing  to  hold  their  own  as  best  they  may  at  the  Near  East 
conference.  A  Venizelist  organ,  the  Athens  Ethnos,  for  instance, 
makes  the  promise  that: 

"Under  the  life-gi\iug  iusi>iralion  of  the  revolution  Greece 
will  start  on  the  thorny  uphill  road  of  recovery  fully  con\inced 
that  all  is  not  lost,  and  that  the  country  will  never  reconcile 
itself  to  the  role  of  a  puny  State,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  of  its  most  ^ital  parts  were  taken  away.  Greece  is  fully 
aware  that  this  conquering  return  of  tlio  Turk  is  nothing  mori- 
than  a  flash  of  tempoi-ary  military  strength,  as  long  as  it  is  not 
based  on  positive  national  forces." 

In  an  ant i- Venizelist  newspaper,  the  Athens  Clironika,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  cynicism  about  the  Lausanne  Conference,  for  it 
blandlj-  declares  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  Greece  to  be  prepared 


.\>    THE    FKE-NCII    SEE   EU.VNt'E. 

The  Guardian  of  the  Peace. 

—Ruy  Bias  (Paris). 


to  oppose  by  all  means  any  attempt  at  peace  which  is  injurious 
to  Greek  interests,"  and  it  proceeds: 

"We  can  not  claim  that  even  a  strong  and  disciplined  Army, 
fully  ])elieving  in  victory,  can  in  the  eleventii  hour  overthrow  any 
agreements  that  are  detrimental  to  Greece,  but  we  are  discussing 
the  means  by  which  new  disasters  may  be  a\erted.  And  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  the  organizat^^I  of  a  good 
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Army.  .  .  .  There  aro  no  clauses  in  tlu'  armistieo  agreement, 
and  there  could  be  none  against  th(>  n'orfjanization  of  a  i)owerr;il 
Greek  armed  force.  Therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
we  create  a  strong  Army  against  the  Turk  whose  appetite  will 
grow  after  his  recent  easy  successes." 

The  great  sui-prize  to  many  is  to  find  the  Bulgarian  press  now 
fearful  of  the  Turks,  altho  Sotia  editors  supported  the  Turkish 
Nationalists  in  the  war  against  Greece.  Thc>  lUilgarians  claimed 
that  the  Greeks  were  tyrannizing  over  Eastern  Thrace,  but  now 
they  seem  to  be  disagreeablj-  affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Mu- 
dania  agreement  that  Eastern  Thrace  be  returned  to  Turkey. 
What  they  would  prefer  is  to  see  Thrace  made  autonomous. 
Thus  the  Sofia  Pobcda  remarks  that  altho  the  Bulgarian  people 
"followed  Avith  more  than  a  passing  interest  the  Turkish  national 
struggle  in  Asia  Minor,"  still  it  begs  to  "remind  our  comrades 
of  Constantinople  that  the  Bulgarian  demand  for  Thracian 
autonomy'  is  not  new,  and  that  it  was  originally  formulated  at  the 
Genoa  Conference,  when  nobody  knew  which  w^ay  \-ietory  would 
turn  in  the  Greco-Turkish  conflict."  The  fact  that  neither 
Constantinople  nor  Angora  raised  any  objection  to  this  Bulgarian 
demand,  adds  the  Pobcda,  "means,  if  anything,  that  our  request 
was  well  founded."  The  Sofia  Slovo  explains  that  the  Biil- 
garian  demand  for  the  autonomy  of  Thrace  is  "not  an  anti- 
Turkish  move,  but  a  move  in  favor  of  all  the  Thracian  popula- 
tions, including  the  Turkish." 

The  Serbians,  it  appears,  are  still  more  excited  than  the 
Bulgarians  at  the  prospect  of  haA-ing  Turks  as  near  neighbors, 
and  the  semi-official  Belgrade  Politika  flatly  asserts  that — 

"To  allow  the  Turks  to  have  a  common  frontier  wath  Bulgaria 
means  the  creation  of  a  new  danger  spot  in  the  Balkans,  from 
which  the  fires  of  a  new  war  may  at  any  time  spread  through- 
out the  peninsula.  It  means  that  these  two  defeated  nations 
will  again  be  placed  in  a  position  to  prepare  for  revenge  against 
their  victorious  neighbors.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  clear  up  this  situation  as  soon  as  possible,  in  as  much 
as  we  have  to-day  the  means  to  do  it.  We  must  always  keep  in 
mind  that  Finance  is  supporting  not  only  Turkey,  but  Bulgaria 
as  well,  the  French  aim  being  to  bring  the  Bulgarians  down  to 
the  -ICgean  Sea  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  British  designs  on 
Constantinople.  Our  Government  must  not  fold  its  hands  in 
the  face  of  such  a  dangerous  situation;  it  must  act  and  present 
to  Europe  accomplished  facts." 

Hot  shot  for  the  Allies,  and  especially  for  France,  is  fired  In- 
the  Belgrade  Balkan,  which  says: 

"The  Turks  are  back  in  Europe.  Turkey  is  getting  back 
Adrianople  and  the  Dardanelles.  Who  brought  them  back? 
It  is  our  western  Allies.  This  return  of  the  Turks  to  the  Balkans 
is  not  a  defeat  for  the  Balkan  peoples  alone.  It  is  a  defeat  of 
our  greater  Allies.  We  can  not  depend  on  France  to  preserve 
'  our  interests,  because  thej^  are  diametrically  opposed  to  her  own 
interests.  We  must  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  our  Government 
must  inform  Paris  that  we  are  not  the  slaves  of  the  French 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. " 

Roumania,  as  has  been  shown  previously  in  these  pages,  is 
more  afraid  of  Russia  as  an  ally  of  the  Nationalist  Turk,  than 
of  the  Turks  themselves,  and  the  Bucharest  Independence 
Ronmaine  recalls  that — 

"Russian  poUey,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new,  contains  two  plans 
bj^  which  it  is  expected  to  gain  Constantinople  and  the  Straits. 
The  one  consists  in  passing  over  the  bodies  of  the  Balkan  States; 
the  other  in  filtering  in  through  Asia  Minor.  Having  been  con- 
vinced that  the  former  plan  can  not  bring  any  successful  results, 
the  Soviets  turned  to  the  latter,  and  they  counted  on  certain 
elements  of  success.  The  Turkish  victory  against  the  Greeks 
has  made  the  Turks  once  more  conscious  of  their  interests  and 
their  destinies,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  to  see  to-day  that  Turkey 
is  once  more  afraid  of  the  Russian  colossus.  We  can  not  change 
history,  as  it  unfailingly  keeps  repeating  itself.  But  we  can  not 
help  thinking  that  now  when  the  Asia  Minor  route  has  been 
again  closed  to  them,  the  Soviets  will  once  more  return  to  the 
old  way  of  reaching  Constantinople  through  the  territories  of 
the  Balkan  States." 


HEAT  OVER  GREENLAND'S  ICY  MOUNTAINS 

NOUW  A\"S  REFUSAL  to  recognize  Danish  soven-ignly 
over  the  eastern  section  of  (Jreenland  has  stirred  up 
more  heat  in  the  Scandinavian  ])ress,  it  ai)p«'ars,  than 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  hav-^e  ev^er  known  in  song  or  story. 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  island  Denmark's  sovereignty  is  unchal- 
lenged, we  are  told,  l)ut  when  the  nations  of  the  v\orld  f.-onceded 
Denmark's  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greenland  after  the 
war,  Norway  stood  out  as  a  conscientious  objector  against  the 
Danish  demand.  Norwegian  objecticms  are  based,  it  seems,  on 
the  fact  for  years  Norwegian  whalers,  sealers,  and  fisln-nneti  have 


ROBIXSOX   TURlvO   AXD   THE   FOOTPRINTS. 
"Phew!     I  thought  I  had  this  Ihtle  corner  of  the  globe  all  to  myself. 

— The  Passing  Shnu-  (London '. 


been  landing  and  staying  in  eastern  Greenland,  which  is  descril)ed 
as  "an  uninhabited  stretch  of  tcrrilory,  almost  cniir.ly  ctnered 
by  a  huge  glacier." 

The  business  interests  of  the  Nonvegiuns  in  this  region,  which 
hav^e  been  buUt  up  by  their  S(^a faring  folk,  are  said  by  the  Nor- 
wegian press  to  be  very  valuable,  and  the  Nonvegians  v\atch 
with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  any  attempt  to  bar  further  develop- 
ment of  Norwegian  enterprise  in  what  has  been  hitherto  known 
as  a  No-Alan's  Land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Danish  argument 
is  that  sov^ereignty  over  the  northw^est  and  south  of  Greenland 
entitles  Denmark  to  sov^ereignty  over  east  Greenland,  even  tho 
it  is  uninhabited.  Negotiations  have  been  under  way  between 
the  Norv\'egian  and  Danish  CJovernments  for  some  time,  with 
the  object  of  unraveling  the  Greenland  tangle;  but  matters  have 
been  suddenly  complicated  much  more,  we  are  told,  by  the 
diseov^ery  that  Norway  has  erected  a  provisional  wireless  station 
in  east  Greenland  without  asking  the  permission  of  the  Danish 
Government  or  even  notifying  it.  From  the  Norwegian  press 
we  learn  that  the  wireless  station  has  been  established  at 
Mackenzie  Bay  at  7S}4  degrees  north  latitude,  and  that  it 
consists  of  a  mast  on  the  land  with  the  station  proper  aboard  a 
Norwegian  fishing  vessel.     The  purpose  of  the  station,  as  given 
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out  by  the  Xorwegrian  press,  is  to  send  weather  reports  alonfj 
the  northern  coast  of  Norway  and  to  other  countries  which  have 
A-ital  need  of  them  in  the  interests  of  their  sea-going  traffic. 

The  scientific  nature  of  theenterprise.asthe  Danish  newspapers 
ironically  call  it,  is  not  nearly  so  impressive  as  Norway's  "intrepid 
initiative."  and  the  Copenhagen  Berlingakc  Tidende  remarks: 

■"It  is  pretended  that  Norway  wishes  to  do  a  ser\-ice  in  return 
for  the  meteorological  assistance  she  recei\'es  from  other  nations; 
but  no  particularly  valuable 
return  can  be  expected  in 
weather  reports  from  the  coast 
of  northeast  Greenland.  Before 
Norway  undertook  to  recipro- 
cate the  obligations  of  inter- 
national weather  reports  in  this 
way.  she  should  liaAc  made  an 
arrangement  with  Denmark, 
who  has  wireless  plans  of  her 
own  in  Greenland,  v.liich  are 
now  in  course  of  development. 
Yet  we  still  hope  for  a  friendly 
.settlement  of  the  disagi'eement 
between  Norway  and  Denmark 
on  this  question,  as  well  as  on  the 
whole  dispute  about  Greenland." 

The  Copenhagen  A'aHonal- 
tidende  is  irate  at  "the  deter- 
mined Norwegian  campaign 
during  recent  years  to  enforce 
Norwegian  state  interests  in 
Greenland,"  and  touching  spe- 
cifically on  the  vs-ireless  station 
on  the  east  coast  it  finds  reason 
to  criticize  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment for  la.xity,  as  follows: 


l^±^ 


"7  ^tCp^^^f^ 


A  QUESTIOXABLE  EXPEDIENT. 

Uncle  Sam  tries  cutting  off  liLs  own  nose. 

— South   Wales  News  (Cardiff). 


"The  first  feeling  that  suggests  itself  is  one  of  national  shame. 
Here  is  a  \\nreless  enterprise  that  might  have  brought  some  fame 
to  Denmark  in  other  countries;  but  while  we  were  talking  back 
and  forth  as  to  whether  a  station  could  be  built  in  Greenland, 
the  Norwegians  built  one.  Denmark  should  build  a  large  wire- 
less in  Greenland  without  further  hesitation,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  it  is  high  time  that  Denmark  should  get  a  Greenland 
Government  that  knows  its  own  mind." 

Resentment  at  the  attitude  of  the  Danish  Government,  is 
exprest  by  the  XorAvegian  official  Christiania  Dagbladct,  but 
moderation  characterizes  the  tone  of  the  Christiania  Verdeiis 
Gang,  another  organ  representing  the  political  views  of  the 
Norwegian  Government,  as  may  be  judged  from  its  remark 
that  the  gfreat  heat  of  discussion  which  blazed  up  from  the 
establishment  of  the  pro\'isional  Norwegian  wireless  station  in 
Greenland  is  too  trifling  to  block  the  way  of  negotiations  pro- 
ceeding between  the  two  governments.  Nevertheless  "it  shows 
how  sensitive  is  all  the  material  in\olved  in  the  Greenland  ques- 
tion and  how  necessan  it  is  to  treat  it  with  professional  sobriety." 

Another  indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the  dispute  appears  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  Christiania  Salinncu  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  a  foreign  tribunal.  Mean^\hile  the  Christiania 
Morgenbladet  attacks  Denmark's  historical  claim  to  Greenland 
\\  Iicn  it  says: 

"The  west  Greenland  colonies  are  old  Norwegian  territories 
of  which  Denmark  became  possest  by  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  in  1S14, 
a  Treaty  which  Norway  has  iu»ver  accepted.  But  this  so-called 
historical  right  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sovereignty  of  east 
Greenland,  along  the  shores  of  which  Norwegian  fishermen  have 
carried  on  oi)erations  since  the  early  eighties  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  while  the  Danish  claim  to  sovereignty  dates  only  from 
191G.  Norway  has  not  been  able  to  recognize  the  Danish  claim 
and  naturally  can  not  give  up  activities  on  account  of  which  she 
refuses  to  recognize  Denmark's  claims.  Every  other  country 
would  have  acted  as  Norway  has  done  in  the  circumstances, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  consent  to  be  blamed  for 
what   we  have  done." 


EUROPEAN  VIEWS  OF  OUR  ELECTIONS 

EUROPE  HAS  MORE  TO  HOPE  FOR  from  an  increase 
in  Democratic  strength  in  America  than  from  retention 
by  the  Republicans  of  unquestioned  power,  say  various 
London  and  Paris  editors  as  they  note  the  results  of  the  recent 
elections  in  this  country.  Yet  an  equal  niimber,  perhaps,  are 
skeptical  of  any  change  in  America's  attitude  because  of  Demo- 
cratic gains.       Thus  \arious  French  newspapers  make  haste  to 

warn  their  readers  not  to  be 
too  optimistic,  for  as  the  Paris 
Malin  observes,  a  Itopublican 
President  will  remain  in  power 
for  two  j-ears  more  and  "he 
has  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
which  has  a  predominating 
influence  on  foreign  issues." 
The  Paris  Journal  dcs  Dcbats 
points  out,  however,  that  the 
narrow  majority  in  the  Senate, 
including  La  Follctte,  Johnson 
and  Borah,  may  Avell  prove 
for  Harding  "no  majority  at 
all."  This  newspaper,  which 
continues  to  regret  America's 
non-ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ver.sailles,  is  corresix)nd- 
ingly  consoled  bj-  the  weaken- 
ing of  Senator  Lodge's  popu- 
larity, as  revealed  in  the 
Massachusetts  returns. 

In  the  view  of  the  Paris 
Journal,  Mr.  Harding's  prestige 
has  suflfered  greatly  through 
the  election,  and  therefore  it  believes  that  the  Republicans 
may  be  expected  to  tr.v  to  recover  lost  ground  before  the 
coming  of  the  Presidential  elections  of  1924.  Therefore  it 
thinks  that  there  is  less  chance  of  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion making  concessions  on  the  Allied  debts  to  America  than 
if  the  Republicans  had  been  more  prosperous  this  year,  l)e- 
cause  "the  party,  rein\-igorated  by  -victory,  might  have 
made  concessions  which  a  weak  government  woidd  not  dare  to 
make."  Crossing  the  channel  into  England,  we  find  the  London 
Westminster  Gazette  saying  that — 

"We  are  asked  to  believe  that,  whate\-er  other  meaning  may 
be  put  on  the  Democratic  victories,  they  can  not  be  heralded  as 
a  'return  of  Wilsonism  and  his  issues  on  the  League  of  Nations." 
There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  they  should  be  so  heralded,  but 
that  is  not  to  say  that  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Government  have  yet  uttered  their  final  word  on  their  attitude 
to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  the  condition  of  Europe.  Ap- 
])ropriate  regard  for  self-interest  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  they 
have  yet  a  good  deal  to  say  and  to  do." 

The  recovery  of  the  Democrats  may  possibly  indicate  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  America  (o  "(>xercise  to  a  greater  degree  her 
influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  Old  World."  we  are  adWsed  by 
the  London  Morning  Post,  which  is  a  severe  critic  of  the  League] 
of  Nations,  but  it  adds  that — 

"It  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  any  disposition  to  join] 
the  League  of  Nations,  altlio  lacking  the  adhesion  of  America 
that  body  can  ne\er  fulfil  tiie  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
It  is  indeed  still  a  question  whether  the  League  of  Nations  as  at 
present  constituted  can  justify  its  existence,  which  is  extremely 
costly  alike  in  articles  of  time,  money  and  talk. 

"It  is  also  a  question  whether  the  United  States,  should  sh(> 
send  her  aid  to  restore  the  shattered  fortunes  of  Europe  would 
not  be  of  greater  service  as  a  nation  independent  of  the  League. 
Wlien  all  is  .said,  the  United  States  and  (Jreat  Britain,  as  pre- 
dominant Powers  in  the  Pacific,  acting  in  concert,  are  able  to 
wield  a  determining  influence  in  discovering  solutions  of  inter- 
national difficulties   in    that   vast  region.       In   this  regard    the 
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American  pririci])le  of  isolation  does  not  apply  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  applies  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  Paeifie  tends  to 
become  the  future  strategic  position  of  tlie  world,  and  the 
Washington  Conference  demonstrated  the  common  good-will  of 
the  Powers  whose  interests  were  cliiefly  concerned.  Tlie  result 
of  the  American  elections  can  hardly  alTcct  the  national  policy 
in  respect  to  the  Pacific." 

The  Morning  Post  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  sectional  varieties  of 
political  thought  in  the  vast  area  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
often  noted  these  days  by 
overseas  editors  in  general. 
The  elections  furnish  another 
instance  of  the  fact  that  "the 
United  States  of  America  is 
the  greatest  experiment  in 
democracy  ever  attempted  in 
the  world"  according  to  this 
daily,  which  adds: 

"It  is  a  nation  of  distances 
immense  and  of  population  of 
"\arious  races  so  numerous  that 
in  one  sense  of  the  word  gov- 
ernment may  be  said  to  be  im- 
possible. Fluctuating  opinions 
in  the  Atlantic  cities  maj-  be 
no  indication  of  what  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  INIiddle  West. 
The  larger  the  population  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  sudden 
changes  of  temper  and  the 
more  difificult  it  is  to  predict 
its  mood  at  any  given  moment. 
The  statesmen  who  framed  the 
American  Constitution,  a  docu- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of 
whose  integrity  the  Americans 
are  intensely  jealous,  could  not 

have  foreseen  the  vast  increase  in  population  nor  the  definite 
complexities  of  modern  ci\'ihzation.  ' 

Some  sections  of  the  English  press  are  more  excited  over  the 
"rebuke"  administered  to  the  Republicans  because  of  the 
Fordney-McCumber  tarilT,  on  which  point  The.  Westminster 
Gazette  observes: 

"Free  traders  everywhere  have  good  reason  for  satisfaction 
in  the  defeat  of  the  author  of  the  bill  that  sent  up  the  import 
duty  on  many  articles  to  more  than  50  per  cent.  They  will  have 
still  more  reason  if  the  expectation  of  an  early  revision  of  this 
tariff  should  be  fulfilled.  It  is  only  by  drastic  revision  that  the 
United  States  Government  can  spare  itself  the  criticism  that  it 
conceded  a  good  deal  to  big  business  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers and  at  the  additional  expense  of  impairing  its  relations 
with  the  British  people,  especially  with  British  manufacturers 
and  merchants." 

In  Germany  the  press  generally  believes  that  the  campaign 
shows  Americans  are  still  holding  aloof  from  European  affaii's, 
and  the  Berlin  Germania  is  con%'inccd  that  "the  increased  poAver 
of  the  Democrats  is  not  likely  to  change  this  attitude  to  any 
considerable  degree."  The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  foreign  affairs  were  not  a  leading  issue  and 
expresses  its  conA'iction  also  that  it  is  too  early  to  expect  a 
change  in  American  international  policy  in  consequence  of  the 
altered  complexion  of  Congress,  particularly  because  the  new 
Congressmen  do  not  take  office  until  next  year.  Says  the  Berlin 
Tageszeitung. 

"The  campaign  showed  that  the  United  States  does  not 
know  about  most  of  Europe's  troubles,  especially  those  of  de- 
feated lands.  Otherwise  it  would  not  get  excited  over  questions 
which  appear  to  us  for  the  most  part  laughable  and  petty,  and 
would  not  have  elected  its  statesmen  according  to  the  stand 
taken  on  such  questions.  It  also  showed  that  the  interest  of  the 
great  masses  for  the  old  world's  situation — unless  a  sensation  is  in- 
volved— is  basically  restricted  to  the  utmost,  and  that  a  financial 
saci'ifiee  from  that  sideis  not  to  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come." 


A   BRITISH   HINT. 
Jojhn:   "Suppose  you  cross  out  the  'Y,'  .Sam." 

— Sunday  Chronicle  (Manchester). 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  DEFENSE  OF  AMERICA 

PItE.JUDICE  AGAINST  AMERICANS  in  Australia  has 
l)ecome  intensified  .since  the  war,  it  is  said,  and  some 
consider  tliis  a  strange  fact  in  view  of  the  warm  fraternal 
feeling  that  existed  between  American  and  Australian  troops  in 
France.  It  is  recalled  also  that  of  the  various  contingents  of 
British  troops  \isiting  the  United  States  during  the  war  the 
Australians  seemed  to  get  along  better  than  any  others  with 

the  Americans.  But  among 
the  Australian  press  the  Syd- 
ney Morning  Herald  <Ioubts 
very  much  whether  the  preju- 
dice against  Americans  in 
Australia  is  as  real  as  man\' 
would  have  us  belicAe.  In 
truth,  this  daily  assures  us  the 
xisit  of  the  American  fleet  to 
Australia  in  1908  "produced 
a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  things 
American  which  has  never 
wholly  ebbed,"  and  it  proceeds: 

"A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  plays  that  are  staged  in 
Austraha  are  American.  We 
read  many  American  books. 
We  travel  in  American  ships, 
in  fact,  all  round  the  inter- 
course between  Australia  and 
America  has  increased  ver\- 
greatly  during  recent  years, 
and  with  it  has  come  a  better 
knowledge  of  and  appreciation 
of  Americans.  It  is  true  that 
individual  Americans  may  have 
complained  that  we  did  not  re- 
ceive them  with  open  arms,  but  the  fault  may  not  have  been  en- 
tirely on  the  one  side.  No  nation  would  care  to  be  judged  exclu- 
si-\ely  by  its  travelers,  who  not  infrequently  are  quite  untypical  of 
theii"  countrymen.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  vast  bulk  of  AustraUans 
hold  Americans  in  high  regard.  Certainly  that  regard  has  been 
on  occasions  tempered  by  a  tinge  of  disappointment.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war,  for  example,  many  Australians  were 
perplexed  at  the  attitude  of  America.  Here  was  a  great  nation 
sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  ourselves,  speaking  the  same 
tongue  as  ourselves,  pledged  to  the  same  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice  as  our.seh'es.  Yet  it  stood  aside  and  was  apparently 
unwilUng  to  strike  a  blow^  on  behalf  of  the  hberties  of  civilization. 
Later  we  realized  that  with  her  heterogeneous  population  Amer- 
ica's position  Avas  not  an  easy  one,  that  a  tradition  of  aloofness 
can  not  immediately  be  broken  down,  and  that  her  people  had 
to  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  intervention." 

This  Sydney  ncAvspaper  reminds  us  also  that  there  was  a  time 
when  America's  refusal  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  "seemed 
almost  akin  to  a  mean  and  selfish  repudiation."  The  League 
was  sponsored  b.A-  an  American  President.  But  America 
"would  have  none  of  the  League,"  nevertheless,  it  declares 
that— 

"Here  also  the  passage  of  time  has  brought  a  truer  sense  of 
perspective.  We  recognize  now  that  America's  refusal  at  tlie 
time  was  not  dictated  merely  by  chiirhshness  and  selfishness. 
America  was  frankly  averse  to  entering  into  indefinite  and  pos- 
sibly onerous  engagements,  Avhich  many  actual  signatories  of 
the  Covenant,  should  the  occasion  ever  arise,  would  be  equall\' 
unwilling  to  fidfil.  Again,  lately  America  has  been  sharph' 
criticized  for  her  reluctance  to  cancel  the  loans  made  during  the 
war  to  the  Allies,  principally  to  Britain,  and  thus  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Britain  to  release  her  own  debtors.  'jSIercenary,' 
'sordid,' are  among  the  epithets  applied  to  her  attitude.  But 
America's  point  of  \iew  must  be  considered.  No  doubt  if  she 
could  see  her  way  to  remit  these  debts  the  position  in  Europe 
would  be  immeasurably  improved.  But  can  we  fairly  expect 
her  to  do  this  without  some  assurance  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  not  in 
the  material  sense,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  genuine  attempt  to 
heal  the  antagonisms  which  still  distract  Europe  and  to  bring 
an  era  of  peace  and  stabilitj?" 


SCULPTURE  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 


PORTRAITS  in  relief  may  iioav  he  made  from  photogi-ai>hs 
by  a  uew  method  of  photo-sculplure  devised  in  England 
bj-  Howard  M.  Edmunds,  as  we  learn  from  an  article 
contributed  by  P.  J.  Risdon  to  Conquest  (Loudon  .  Mr.  Risdon 
thinks  that  the  lack  of  popular  interest  in  sculpture  is  an  illustra- 


MR.  EDMUNDS  WITH  HIS  SCULPTURING  MACHINE. 

A  needle,  Ruided  by  the  photograph  just  below  tlie  inventor's  face. 

carves  the  portrait  into  the  sioue  at  the  riglit.      The  other  pirtiires 

give  "close-ups"  of  the  mechanism. 


tiou  of  the  fact  that  none  but  an  artist  can  properly  appreciate 
pure  art.  Unlike  the  painter,  the  sculptor  is  unable  to  vary  the 
color  of  a  material  on  which  he  nuiy  be  working;  it  is  "up  to  him  " 
to  create  his  effects  unaided,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  the  majority 
to  appreciate  his  creations  as  it  is  to  appreciate  the  beauty,  for 
instance,  of  a  nude  human  figure  in  contrast  to  (he  same  figure 
elegantly  clad.     He  continues: 

"Again,  much  beautiful  work  executed  is  ]jlaced  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  out  of  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  statues  mounted  on 
pedestals  of  such  a  height  that  it  needs  a  pair  of  binoculars  to 
inspect  them  from  a  point  of  ^^ew  from  Avhich  the  originals  were 
never  obsers'ed — su])posing  that  they  are  not  obscured  by  soot — 
or,  it  may  be,  in  such  places  as  museums,  cathedrals  and  burial- 
grounds,  where  only  a  few  thoughtfully  disposed  persons  wander 
occasionally,  or  in  the  libraries  or  ])rivate  museums  of  the  rich, 
many  of  whom  place  busts  of  famous  persons  there  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  ])urchase  'old  masters'  at  fabulous  prices  and 
hang  them  on  their  walls. 

"The  newly  discovered  method  of  photo-sculpture,  to  be 
presently  described,  has  outraged  the  artistic  instincts  of  certain 
sculptors,  much  as  pho(ograi)hy  ujjset  the  equililirium  of  the 
artist  i)ainter.  But  altho  'art  for  art's  sake'  is  an  excellent 
motto  for  the  artist,  it  is  never  likely  to  appeal  very  stronglj'  to 
the  general  public,  and  if  mechanical  means  a.ssist  toward  equally 
faithful  rei)re.sentation  at  less  cost  and  trouble,  thej-  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  great  majority. 

"It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  some  perfectly  genuine 
portraits  are  ])ainted  in  the  folknnng  manner:  An  artist,  having 
secure*!  a  photograph  of  his  patron,  i)rojects  it  to  the  required 
scale  with  the  aid  of  a  magic  lantern.  By  this  means  he  is 
enabled  to  produce,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble,  a  life- 
like portrait,  only  needing  to  see  his  client  for  a  few  minutes 
when  i)utting  the  iinishing  touches.  Incidj-ntally  the  method 
saves  the  patron  much   time  and   trouble,  and   may  result   in 

a  truer  ])ortrait,  especiallv  in  the  case  of  children.  It  is  with 
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the  aid  of  photograjjhy,  on  more  complicateil  lines,  that  Mr. 
Howard  M.  Edmunds  has  e\-oh  ed  his  system  of  photo-sculptux-e, 
by  means  of  which  faithful  and  accurate  reproductions,  eithe.-  iu 
i-elief  or  iutagho,  of  any  object  that  comes  within  a  sculptor's 
range  of  work  may  be  executed.  Moreover,  such  reproductions 
can  be  worked  in  any  required  material — wood,  ivory,  marlle, 
or  metal — in  any  degree  of  reUef  and  to  any  desired  scale  (v.  ithin 
limits),  the  correct  proportion  being  maintained  in  all  cases. 
The  actual' Car\'ing  is  done  by  means  of  a  mechanically  operated 
cutter  or  drill,  and  it  is  ^rhaps  not  unnatural  that  .sculptors 
siiould  at  first  be  up  in  arms  a^inst  it  on  the  score  that  it  is  a 
purely  mechanical  i^rocess.  XeA^ertheless,  as  the  in^"Pnto^ 
points  out.  the  method  is  no  more  Hkely  to  militate  against  the 
real  art  of  sculpture  than  photography  did  against  the  sister  art. 
So  far  from  it,  just  as  photography  has  brought  to  milUons  tlie 
enjoyment  of  portraits,  scenes  and  e\ents  otherwise  denied  them, 
so  photo-sculpture  may  serve  to  bring  before  the  public  beautiful 
examples  of  Avork  that  may  serve  to  educate  and  to  arouse  a  more 
treneral  interest  in  the  sculptor's  art." 

The  process  under  consideration  is  briefly  described  by  ^Ir. 
Edmunds,  senior,  as  follows: 

■■  In  a  dark  room,  light  from  a  magic  lantt^m  is  projected  on  to 
the  face  of  the  subject  through  a  screen  of  glass  upon  which  is 


A    CUIDE    PLATi:. 
Tlie    central   devire  in   the  new   proc.  ss  of  photopraphie   sculpture. 
Instead  of  the  sculptors  chisel,  a  needle  cuts  into  stone  guided  by 
t  he.se  spiral  lines  which  correspond  t  o  t  lie  firoovos  in  a  phnno^ri  jih  record . 


a  -series  of  lines  in  a  spiral  form — something  like  a  gramophone 
record.  These  lines,  falling  on  a  plane  surface,  would  show  as 
a  uniform  sjiiral.  but  when  projected  on  to  a  human  face,  for 
e.xample.  they  become  irregular  and  distorted.  A  photogi-aphic 
cauH'ra  at  the  same  time  receives  on  its  sensitive  plate  the  object 
before  it,  with  all  its   distorted  hues.      This  plate  is  lixt  and 
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dovt'Iopod,  tiius  fiirnisliiiitjf  tlic  'record'  whicii  is  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  car\  ing-nuu'liiiu',  enabling  the  operator,  ))\-  care- 
fully follow-ing  these  lines,  to  control  a  revoh  in^r  cutler,  or  drill, 
which  elTects  a  cut  of  \aryinfi'  (le|)lli  in  the  material  upon  whicli 
it  is  actinir.  and  tlius  produces  a  solid   cop^-   in  the  three  dimen- 


THE   CiUIDE   PLATE   IX    POSITION. 

The  operator  follows  the  line  on  it  through    the  microscope,  and 
keeps  tlie  needle  cutting  out  the  stone  accordingly. 


sions — length,  breadth  and  height — of  the  subject  upon  which  the 
lantern  has  thrown  its  rays." 

It  should  here  be  mentioned,  the  writer  says,  that  there  is  no 
particular  magic  about  spiral  lines.  Parallel  lines  would  serve 
the  purpose,  but  the  inventor  happened  to  choose  the  spiral  to 
which  his  first  machine  was  adapted.  In  either  case,  the  fineness 
of  the  work  depends  upon  the  closeness  of  the  lines.  With  100 
lines  to  the  inch  the  grooves  in  the  carving  are  scarcely  notice- 
able, just  as  the  half-tone  reproductions  in  this  article  appear 
like  photographs,  the  dots  being  unnoticeable  save  under  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  The  closer  the  lines  the  finer  the  finish,  but  the 
longer  the  time  taken.     To  quote  further; 

"The  hues  on  the  glass  screen  having  been  focused  upon  the 
face  of  the  subject,  a  photograph  is  taken  at  an  angle,  and  an 
enlargement  to  a  suitable  scale  is  made  on  glass — preferably  opal 
glass,  as  this  does  not  alter  its  form  on  development  as  would  be 
the  case  if  bromide  paper  were  used.  Certain  corrections  are 
also  made,  the  exact  nature  and  purpose  of  which  the  in^•entor 
does  not  at  present  wish  published. 

"The  enlarged  photograph  on  the  opal  plate  is  known  as  tlie 
guide  plate,  and  is  placed  on  a  carrier  in  the  car\-ing  machuie. 
The  carrier  is  a  circular  steel  plate,  mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft 
and  geared  to  a  worm,  so  that  as  it  rotates  cverj'  point  on  it 
describes  a  spiral.  Above  the  plate  is  a  longitudinal  bar  free  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  its  length  only.  Alounted  rigidly  on 
this  bar  is  a  microscope  with  cross-hairs  that  locate  the  axis  for 
the  operator.  The  bar  is  supported  on  rests  in  which  it  slides. 
and  can  be  mo^ed  along  by  a  hand-lever.  At  one  end  of  the  bar 
is  moimted  the  drill  or  cutter,  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  any  longitudinal  movement  of  the  bar  causes 
a  corresponding  movement  of  the  microscope  and  of  the  drill  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.  Opposite  the  point  of  the  drill  is  a 
headstock  on  which  the  material  to  be  carved  is  mounted.  As 
the  headstock  rotates,  any  point  on  the  material  describes  a  spiral 
corresponding  to  the  spiral  described  by  a  corresponding  point 
on  the  carrier. 

"The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows:  The  guide  plate  having 
been  fixt  on  the  carrier  so  that  the  diA'ergence  of  the  lines  is 
parallel  with  the  movable  bar,  the  operator  focuses  and  adjusts 
the  microscope  so  that  the  intersection  point  of  the  cross-hairs 
hes  on  one  of  the  spiral  hnes  at  one  edge  of  the  photograph,  the 


motors  are  started,  and  the  guide  f)late  and  headstociv  Ix-gin  to 
rotate,  iiy  means  of  the  hund-lever,  tlu;  operator  moves  the 
bar  carrying  the  microscope,  so  that  the  intersection  point  of  the 
r-ross-liairs  lies  alwa\s  on  the  same  line  on  the  guide  plate  beneath. 
Thus,  as  the  line  on  the  guide  j)late  departs  from  the  true  sjjiral, 
the  bar  moves  the  drill  further  into  or  out  of  the  material  .so  that 
it  makes  a  de])th  of  cut  ju'oportional  to  the  di\'ergence.  So  long 
as  tlu!  operator  follows  tlu'  lines  on  the  guide  plate,  he  can  not 
go  wrong,  and  tlu^  i-esult  is  a  jx-rfect  facsimih'  of  the  original. 

"As  already  stated,  this  proc(>ss  enables  any  object  to  l)e  repro- 
duced in  any  degre(>  of  relief  or  intaglio,  and  on  any  scale,  within 
I)ractical  limits,  and  should  pj'ove  of  immense  valuer  in  the  matter 
of  producing  accurate  aiul  faithful  copies  of  specimens  of  the 
sculptor's  art,  as  well  as  new  and  original  work.  The  degree 
of  relief  is  determined  by  the  r(4ati\"e  distances  apart  of  the 
camera  and  i)rojector  and  the  projector  and  the  object.  Up  to 
the  present,  the  inventor  has  found  that  about  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  is  the  most  suitable.  An  advantage  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  the  carving-machine  to  the  object  at  all.  th(>  i)hoto- 
grai)hic  record  being  taken  with  little  more  trouble  tlian  an 
ordinary  photograph  once  the  magic  lantern  and  camera  -are 
fixt  in  position.  Ha\'ing  secured  the  record,  the  process  of 
car\  ing  can  be  carried  out  subsequently  at  any  convenient  time 
and  place." 

Note. —  The  photo(/r(ij)hs  illuslrdtinfj  this  article  are  the  copij- 
rigjit  of  the  author,  Mr.  I'.  J .  Risdori,and  m  iist  not  he  rr //rod need  leith- 
oi'l  his  permission. 

KEEP  FATS  AWAY  FROM  METALS 

SOME  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  makes  butter,  lard 
and  other  stable  fats  and  oils  turn  rancid  are  presented 
in  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chcmi-stry 
(New  York),  by  James  A.  Emery  and  R.  R.  Henley  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  Washington.  Their  2>aper  i-ecords 
experiments  on  the  effect  of  metals  on  the  development  of  ran- 
cidity in  fats  and  oils.  A  resume  of  the  article  is  quoted  below 
from  The  Chemical  Round  Table,  which  says: 

"Fats,  even  w^hen  kept  in  contact  vnih.  metals,  exposed  to 
light  and  at  summer  temperatures,  did  not  become  rancid,  pro- 
vided that  air  was  excluded.  However,  the  development  of 
rancidity  was  not  prevented  when  fats,  alone  and  in  contact  with 
metals,  were  kept  in  a  Navy  jar  through  which  carbon  dioxid, 
presumably  air-free,  was  passed  continuously.  Fats  stored,  with 
and  without  contact  with  metals,  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen 
developed  rancidity  at  an  earlier  date,  and  the  development  of 


THE  ROTATING   DRILL. 

Cutting  away  the  stone  in  accordance  with  the  guide  plate. 


rancidity  progressed  more  rapidly,  than  when  the  same  fats 
were  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  air,  all  other  conditions  being  the 
same.  The  development  of  rancidity  was  hastened  when  the 
fats  or  oils  were  in  contact  with  metals,  provided  there  was  free 
access  of  air  or  oxygen.     Some  metals,  however,  acted  mere 
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energetically  than  others. 
Metals  hastened  the  pro- 
duction of  rancidity  in 
fats  eA'enwhen  the  metals 
themselves  were  not  at- 
tacked. Light  was  neces- 
sary for  the  development 
of  rancidity  in  fats  ex- 
posed to  air  and  not  in 
contact  with  metals,  but 
fats  stored  in  contact  with 
metals  developed  rancid- 
ity e\en  when  protected 
from  light.  In  other 
words,  light  in  the  ab- 
sence of  metals  appeared 
to  exert  the  same  effect 
as  was  exerted  by  metals 
in  the  absence  of  light. 
In  one  test  it  was  indi- 
cated that  the  direct  part 
taken  by  moisture  in  the 
development  of  ra  ncidi  ty, 
at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  other  factors 
discust,  is  negligible.  It  may  be  concluded  that  air;  oxjgen, 
alone  or  in  combination;  light,  and  metals  are  among  the  factors 
which  influence  the  development  of  rancidity  in  fats  and  oils." 


A   PORTKAtT   IN    BRONZE. 

Made    by   the   photographic   carvhig 
process  described  on  the  previous  page. 


combination,  be  appUed  to  all  fruits  needing  refrigeration.  The 
Shipping  Board  was  ad\-ised  to-day  that  no  changes  are  neces- 
sary in  the  construction  of  the  ships,  and  that  the  board's  vessels 
now  tied  up  in  upper  San  Francisco  Baj-  and  elsewhere  could  be 
prepared  speedily  and  loaded. 

"It  is  hoped  to  ship  wtually  all  of  the  grape  crop  under  the 
process. 

"Local  agents  of  the  Shipping  Board  said  they  would  make 
everj*  effort  to  have  sufficient  vessels  turned  over  and  equipped 
for  the  transportation  of  the  crop  as  soon  as  word  is  received 
from  the  headquarters  in  Washington." 


SALVATION  FOR  THE  GRAPE  CROP 


THIS  JOYFUL  RESULT,  according 
to  a  ■\\Titer  in  The  Union  (San  Diego, 
Cal.),  is  to  be  attained  by  a  process 
of  preservation  in^■ol^■ing  the  use  of  inert 
gases  and  making  refrigeration  unnecessary. 
.Compelled  to  find  some  means  of  saving 
the  State's  3o0,000-ton  grape  crop,  which 
was  threatened  through  lack  of  refrigerator 
cars,  the  California  Grape  Growers'  Ex- 
change has  announced  the  perfection  of  the 
process,  and  an  emergency  request  has  been 
made  to  the  Shipping  Board  to  furnish 
enough  ships  to  transport  the  crop  under 
the  process.    We  read  further: 


"The  process  calls  for  the  saturation  of 
the  grape  by  a  combination  of  carbon- 
dio.xid  and  other  inert  gases,  and  may  be 
applied  eventually  to  all  fresh  fruits,  partic- 
ularly Oregon  loganberries,  which  are  now 
difficult  of  shipment. 

"The  steamer,  the  Willpolo,  axi6.  motorship  •Kennecott,  of  the 
Williams  hue,  are  on  the  high  seas  with  grape  cargoes  treated 
under  the  process.  The  Willpolo  was  due  in  New  York  yesterday 
with  ■i'i  tons  of  grapes  from  Imperial  Valley,  while  the  Kennecolt 
in  carrying  200  tons  from  the  Fresno  district. 

"The  i)rocess  is  regarded  by  the  exchange  as  the  salvation  of 
grape  and  other  crops.  The  e.xcliange  sent  messages  to  Shipping 
Hoard  anfl  Congi-essional  representatives  in  Washington  asking 
that  vessels  be  rushed  to  San  Francisco  at  onc(>  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  crop. 

"Th<'  first  shipments  were  loaded  after  an  experiment  of  five 
weeks"  duration  on  a  vessel  in  the  Oakland  estuary.  It  was 
found,  according  to  officials  of  the  exchange,  that  the  grapes  went 
through  the  five  weeks'  process  in  perfect  shape,  with  no  cell 
breakdowns  and  with  the  bacteria  rendered  absolutely  inert. 
'J'hey  remained  in  perfect  condition  for  two  weeks  after  being 
taken  from  the  vessel. 

"The  preservative  action  is  the  saturation  by  the  gas  until 
oxygen,  the  destructive  element,  has  been  reduced  to  1  per  cent. 
In  ordinary  refrigeration  it  is  around  23  per  cent.  As  the  gas 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  carbonization  of  soda  and  other 
waters,  it  is  nontoxic,  but  in  volume  it  drives  out  all  oxygen,  and 
thus  destroys  life.  lieing  thus  inert,  it  has  no  effect  on  the 
chemical  comi)osition  or  'bouquet'  or  aroma  of  the  grape,  ac- 
cording to  the  exchange  tests,  merely  killing  the  bacteria  and 
preserving  through  the  elimination  of  oxygen. 

"According  to  the  exchange  it  can,  with  sUght  changes  in  the 


CARVED  IVORY. 

A  miniature  portrait  made  by  photo- 
grai)hic  sculpture. 


JAPANESE  WOOD-PAPER 

DECORATIVE  MATERIAL,  made  by  the  Japanese  by 
gluing  very  thin  veneers  of  wood  to  a  paper  backing,  is 
described  in  American  Forestry  (Washington)  by  Prof. 
S.  J.  Record  of  Yale.  Since  the  wood  commonly  used  is  Paulow- 
nia  or  Kiri,  they  call  this  product  Kiri-gami,  tho  some  of  it  is 
put  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  Kiri-kyogi-gami ,  kj'ogi 
meaning  veneer.     He  continues: 

"The  thin  veneers  used  are  nothing  more  than  shavings  made 
by  hand  with  a  big  plane,  such  as  carpenters  use,  only  larger. 
The  blade  is  about  six  inches  wide.  A  long  bamboo  spring-pole 
may  be  used  to  supply  an  even  pressure,  in  which  about  all  the 
workman  has  to  do  is  to  push  the  plane  back  and  forth  over  the 
block  and  gather  up  and  bundle  the  shapings. 

" Paulo wnia  or  Kiri  is  a  very  rapid-growing  tree,  sometimes 
planted  in  this  country  for  decorative  purposes,  and  has  alight, 
soft  and  easily  worked  wood  that  is  much  in 
demand  in  Japan  for  a  wide  range  of  uses. 
For  the  purpose  of  veneers  the  trees  are  cut 
in  winter  and  the  logs  stored  in  cellars  where 
they  will  not  dry  out  before  needed.  They 
are  then  cut  into  bolts  2  or  3  feet  long,  split 
into  quarters,  and  the  bark  and  defective 
parts  removed.  A  quarter  is  then  placed  in 
a  clamp  and  shaved  along  a  split  side. 

"After  the  sha\ings  come  off  whole  they 
are  bundled   ')0  or  60  together  and  boiled 
for  about  20  minutes  in  dilute  caustic  soda, 
after  which  they  are  immersed   for   a  few 
minutes  in  a  dilute  bleaching  solution  and 
washed  in  fresh  water.     Then,  in    order  to 
neutralize  any  alkali  and  prevent  discolora- 
tion, they  are  thoroughly  welted  with  acid 
water,  one  part  of  sulfuric  acid  to  a  thousand. 
"The  wet  shavings  are  then  spread  on  a 
smooth  lacquered  board  or  glass,  and  the 
edges  lapped  slightly  to  make  up  a  panel. 
The  water  is  ^^•iped  off,  glue  put  on,  and  the 
paper  backing  applied.    The  sheets  are  then 
hung  up  to  dry  and  are  later  smoothed  with 
a  hot  iron. 
"Fancy  figured  paper  in  colors  may  be  used  for  the  back- 
ing, as  the  designs  show   through   the  silvery  tissue  layer  of 
wood    with    artistic  effect.    Its    veneer  surface    may    ;\\<o    l>e 
printed  on  readily. 

"The  manufacture  of 
Kiri-gami  is  confined  to 
Yamagata  City  in  north- 
ern Japan.  There  are  10 
establishments  with  300 
employees.  Seven  mil- 
lion sheets,  each  two  by 
three  feet  in  size,  were 
made  in  1020.  The  value 
of  a  sheet  is  from  1  1-4 
to  3  cents,  depending 
upon  quality.  The  prin- 
cipal use  is  in  the  do- 
mestic trade  for  surfacing 
decorative  boxes  and 
fancy  containers;  very 
little  is  exported.  If  it 
could  be  had  in  strips  of 
sufficient  length  it  might 
be  used  to  good  effect 
for  wall-paper  and  in- 
terior decoration  in  this 
country." 


A  MARBLE  BAS-RELIEF. 

Copied  mechanically  by  Mr.  Edmunds 
from  an  old  original. 
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NOISES  IN  STEAM-PIPES 

MOST  USERS  OF  STEAM  appear  to  have  concluded 
that  chc'king:  or  hamnieriiiK  in  the  pipes  is  a  necessary 
evil,  and  have  determined  to  get  along  with  it  as  well 
as  they  can.  Wherever  noise  occurs,  however,  we  are  told  by 
H.  A.  Jahnke  in  Power  Plant  Engineering  (Cleveland),  there  is  a 
definite  reason  for  it  and  the  cause  may  be  removed.  The 
principal  remedies,  he  says,  are  changes  in  the  piping  and  the 
judicious  use  of  traps  to  get  rid  of  an  accumulation  of  water 
condensed  from  the  steam.  Mr.  Janke's  article  is  entitled 
"Eliminating Noise  in  Heating  Systems," 
and  in  it  he  describes  several  cases  in 
which  noisj'  pipes  or  radiators  were  re- 
duced to  good  behaAdor  by  the  methods 
mentioned  above.     He  says: 

"In  the  main  oflBce  of  a  manufacturing 
plant,  it  was  necessary  to  install  more 
radiators.  After  steam  had  been  turned 
into  the  system,  there  was  more  or  less 
noise  in  some  of  the  return  pipes.  On 
investigation  it  was  found  that  when 
more  radiation  was  installed  in  some  of 
the  rooms  the  fitters  had  connected  the 
half-inch  outlet  from  one  of  the  new 
radiators  into  the  half-inch  outlet  of  one 
of  the  old  radiators.  This  made  two  half- 
inch  return  pipes  discharge  into  one  and 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  this  was 
the  caixse  of  the  noise,  as  it  was  mj-  idea 
that  the  main  pipe  was  continuously  filled 
A\-ith  water,  and  when  one  of  the  radiator 
traps  discharged  and  a  httle  steam  leaked 
by  it  would  cause  the  clicking  noise. 

"As  a  remedy,  the  half -inch  pipes 
between  the  outlets  of  the  two  radiators 
were  replaced  by  one-inch  pipe.  After 
this  change  there  was  no  more  noise  in 
anj'  of  the  return  pipes. 

"In  another  instance  when  there  was 
much  noise  in  a  pipe  supplying  steam  to 
a  number  of  radiators  at  a  low  pressure, 
the  noise  was  much  worse  during  very 
cold  weather.  There  was  a  trap  at  the 
end  of  the  steam-pipe  to  keep  the  pipe 
clear  of  condensation,  and  at  first  it  was 
not  thought  that  the  noise  was  caused 
by  condensate  coming  in  contact  with 
steam,  so  a  number  of  changes  were 
made    in    the    pipe    system,    but  with   no   beneficial    results. 

"The  trouble  was  finally  found  to  be  caused  by  condensate  in 
the  pipe  which  the  half-inch  trap  at  the  end  of  the  Une  could 
not  take  care  of,  and  this  was  replaced  bj-  a  three-quarter-inch 
trap.     After  that  there  was  no  further  trouble. 

"Frequently  a  heating  system  is  quite  noisy,  caused  bj'  im- 
proper installation  of  the  piping,  which  may  be  either  the  feed 
or  return  pipes.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  feed  line  from  the 
boiler  ran  in  a  horizontal  position  to  a  certain  point,  then  rose. 
There  was  more  or  less  noise  in  the  feed  pipe  next  to  where  it 
rose,  due  to  condensation  remaining  in  the  pipe  when  only  a  few 
radiators  were  in  use. 

"As  it  would  have  taken  much  time  and  expense  to  change  the 
feed  line  so  it  would  be  in  a  straight  line,  the  trouble  was  over- 
come by  replacing  the  elbow  with  a  tee.  Then  a  trap  was  placed 
which  took  care  of  any  condensate  that  would  collect  in  the  pipe. 
This  condensate  was  returned  to  the  boiler  bj"  a  tilting  trap. 

"The  writer  has  a  pressure  regulator  in  use  reducing  the  pres- 
sure to  a  heating  sj-stem.  In  manj^  plants  where  there  are 
pressure  regulators  in  use  for  air  or  steam,  they  have  much 
trouble  with  them  even  if  they  are  of  the  correct  size  and  of  a 
rehable  make.  In  most  instances,  this  is  due  to  carelessness 
in  taking  care  of  the  regulator.  A  regulator  should  receive  the 
proper  inspection  frequently  the  same  as  any  other  equipment 
I    in  the  plant. 

"Many  users  fail  to  install  a  strainer  or  sediment  trap  ahead 
or  in  the  initial  pressure  fine  next  to  the  regulator.  This  wiU 
prevent  much  of  the  trouble  experienced  with  regulators  caused 
by  dirt,  scale,  etc.,  finding  its  way  into  the  regulator,  causing 
some  part  to  bind,  thus  preventing  the  regulator  from  working 
properlj'  or  causing  it  to  leak." 


CASING, 


•A   SIMPLE   HOME-MADE  AFFAIR.' 

But  this  type  of  heater  over  the  oil-stove 
■vvili  do  tlie  trick  as  well  as  expensive  ap- 
paratus.    It  is  "a  good  pipelcss  fiu'nace." 


THE  OIL-STOVE  AS  A  HEATINGPLANT 

ON  MANY  DAYS  in  the  year  the  oil-stove  is  called 
upon  for  heat  and  comfort,  with  chilly  and  <'.\pensive 
results  even  tho  a  lot  of  radiating  junk  is  piled  over  the 
top.  A  Avriter  in  The  Illustrated  World  (Chicago,  November) 
holds  that  except  during  real  winter  weather,  one  burner  should 
generate  enough  heat  for  a  room  if  the  combustion  is  properly 
utihzed  and  distributed.     He  continues: 

"The   heating  accessory   illustrated   is  a  simple  home-made 
affair,  but  any  one  familiar  with  an  incubator  heater  will  realize 

the  volume  of  hot  air  circulated.  This  is 
a  good  pipeless  furnace,  too.  There  are 
three  main  parts — chimney,  casing  and 
oven-top — easily  fitted  to  anj'  style  of 
stove.  Combustion  is  perfect  and  the 
working  parts  are  detachable  and  easily 
assembled. 

"The  cylindrical  chimney,  shown  by 
the  cutaway  casing,  is  13  inches  long  and 
sets  on  the  burner  in  place  of  the  regular 
one.  A  5-inch  stovepipe  may  fit  your 
burner.  If  it  doesn't,  make  one  of  tin  or 
stovepipe  material.  Cut  out  a  2-inch 
square  1  }/2  inches  from  what  is  to  be  the 
bottom,  and  sht  back  opposite  sides 
Jo-inch  to  hold  a  piece  of  mica  2^  by  3 
inches. 

"A  similar  peep-hole  must  be  fitted  in 
the  casing,  an  18-inch  length  of  stovepipe 
8-inch  size.  Center  the  chimney  in  this 
casing  -ndth  bottoms  even  and  secure  with 
2-  by  4-inch  pieces  of  sheet  steel  bent 
U-shaped  and  ri^•eted — three  of  them 
around  the  top  of  the  chimney,  ^.nd  three 
at  the  bottom. 

"A  6-inch  funnel,  a  90-degree  elbow 
pipe,  a  90-degree  elbow  with  a  4-inch 
nipple  and  ^-inch  size  black  gas-pipe 
completes  the  chimmey.  Cut  off  all  but 
11  inches  of  the  funnel  spout  and  con- 
nect the  parts  with  funnel  setting  over 
the  chimney  top  and  the  end  of  the  nipple 
projecting  through  a  cut-out  of  the  top 
edge  of  the  casing.  A  cut-out  must  also 
be  made  in  the  8-inch  elbow-oven,  for  a 
fairly  tight    connection. 

"Make  the  oven  bottom  of  sheet  steel, 
using    a    piece    73^    inches    wide    fitted 
horizontally  in  the  elbow  and  extending 
to  within  2  inches  of  the  front.      Sup- 
port this  with  heavy  wire  'joists,'  such  as  bails,  and  chnch  the 
3^2-ineh  ends  outside. 

"The  oven-door  is  a  pail  cover  with  a  2-inch  ventilating  hole 
cut  near  the  rim.  For  adjustment  of  this  opening,  cut  out  a 
paddle-shaped  piece  of  sheet  steel  and  attach  -with  a  stove-bolt 
or  ri\"et  securely.  This  ventilator  should  be  at  the  top  when  the 
oven  is  in  use.  To  obtain  a  roomful  of  heat,  remove  the  cover. 
"There  is  a  certain  type  of  burner  for  which  the  chimney 
must  be  slightly  ventilated  by  placing  several  cut-outs  not  over 
3<4-inch  in  size  around  the  top  under  the  rim  of  the  funnel.  If 
the  griddle  should  be  larger  than  the  8-ineh  size,  the  'play' 
can  be  taken  up  with  three  or  four  sheet  steel  cUps,  as  shown, 
riveted  around  the  casing." 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS— If  a  school  child  shows  a  decided 
preference  for  the  use  of  the  left  hand,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  attempt  to  force  it  to  become  right-handed, 
says  Harvey  Ernest  Jordan  in  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Alich.). 
He  goes  on: 

"The  child  is  left-handed  because  it  is  'made  that  way.' 
Left-handedness  Uke  right-handedness  has  a  definite  anatomic 
basis.  To  handicap  a  child  by  training  it  to  use  a  less  efficient 
half  of  the  brain,  and  thus  to  run  also  the  attendant  risk  of 
developing  serious  speech  defects,  is  surely  not  a  wise  educational 
procedure.  Expert  left-handedness  is  much  less  of  a  disadvan- 
tage, if  any  at  all,  than  awkward  and  inefficient  right- 
handedness  and  the  commonly  attendant  imperfections  of  artic- 
ulate speech." 


THE  A_MAZING  P0\^  ER  TUBE 


AMILLIOX  WATTS  in  a  vacuum  tube!  That  seems 
astounding,  even  if  one  has  not  a  ven,-  clear  notion  as 
to  the  amount  of  energj-  represented  by  a  watt.  A 
million  of  even  very  small  units  becomes  a  formidable  poT\er. 
And  if  we  consult  a  table  that  tells  us  that  746  watts  are  the 
equivalent  of  one  horse-power,  and  thus  find  that  a  million-watt 


thp:  i()o-kilo\va tt  tibe. 

Its  inventor,  W.  G.  Houskeeper,  handles  it  easily,  as  it  weighs  only 
ten  pounds.     A  still  more  amazingly  powerful  tube  of  recent  inven- 
tion is  pictured  on  the  opposite  page. 


tube  can  theoretically  do  the  work  of  thirteen  hundred  horses, 
our  first  impression  of  wonderment  is  intensified. 

An  amazing  instrument,  surely.  But  it  comes  not  unheralded. 
It  is  a  logical  development  from  the  2.")0-watt  tube  used  in  the 
broadcasting  stations,  Avhich  in  its  day  seenu>d  almost  as  marvel- 
ous as  its  four  thousand-times-mort^powerful  successor  seems  now. 

In  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  electricity,  it  is  customary 
to  use  units  of  a  thou.sand  watts,  and  the  word  kilowatt  has  be- 
come tolerably  familiar.  The  million-watt  tube  may  be  more 
conveniently  referred  to  as  a  thousand-kilowatt  tube. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  radio  amateur  is  not  allowed  to 
use  power  greater  than  one  kilowatt,  it  will  be  ob\"ious  that  the 
new  tube  is  a  strictly  professional  contrivance. 

The  great  Alexanderson  alternators  at  Radio  Central — marvels 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  that  they  are — generate  only  200-kilo- 
watts.  And  when,  recently,  the  successful  attempt  was  made 
to  transmit  radio  messages  across  the  ocean  -with  tubes  in  place 


of  these  alternators,  a  series  of  five  20-kilowatt  tubes,  constructed 
by  Dr.  Langmuir,  sufficed  to  do  the  work  effectively. 

The  thousand-kilowatt  tube,  it  should  be  explained,  is  not  a 
triode,  but  a  two-electrode  tube,  to  be  used  as  a  rectifier  of  cur- 
rent, not  as  an  oscillator.  There  has  recently  been  developed, 
however,  a  triode  of  100-kilowatt  powei.  This  tube  is  the  own 
brother,  so  far  as  its  essential  constitution  is  concerned,  to  the 
little  triode  that  acts  as  detector  in  the  radio  receiving  set.  It 
was  developed  in  the  laboratorA-  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System, 
at  the  Western  Electric  Company's  plant  in  Xew  York  City.  It 
■n-ill  be  of  interest  to  examine  it  somewhat  in  detail  before  passing 
to  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  thousand-kilowatt  tube.  A 
semi-official  description  by  Dr.  William  Wilson  of  the  Western 
Electric  laboratories  has  been  widely  printed.  From  the 
Wireless  Age  (Xew  York)  we  excerpt  his  account  of  the  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  triumphs  that  have  made  the  development  of  a 
100-kilowatt  triode  possible: 

"The  new  tube  contains  one  important  addition  to  the  art  of 
making  metal-to-glass  seals.  The  new  method  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Houskeeper.  who  undertook  the  mechanical  details 
of  developing  the  tube,  while  Dr.  M.  J.  Kelly  concentrated  upon 
the  electrical  design  and  process  of  evacuation.  These  special 
seals  can  be  made  in  any  desired  size,  and  are  capable  of  with- 
standing repeated  heating  and  cooling  over  wide  ranges  of  temper- 
ature, from  that  of  liquid  air  to  350  degrees  Centigrade,  without 
cracking  and  without  impairment  of  their  vacuum  holding  qualities. 

"The  iuA'ention  of  these  seals  has  made  possible  the  con- 
struction of  vacuum  tubes,  capable  of  handling  in  single  units, 
powers  of  any  magnitude  which  maj'  be  called  for  in  wireless 
telegraph  and  telephone  transmission. 

"The  underlying  principle  connected  with  the  making  of  this 
seal  consists  in  obtaining  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
glass  and  metal,  either  by  chemical  combination  or  by  mere 
'wetting'  of  the  copper  by  the  glass,  when  the  latter  has  been 
softened  by  heat,  and  in  so  proportioning  the  glass  and  metal 
portions  of  the  seal  that  the  stresses  produced  when  the  seal  is 
heated  or  cooled  will  not  be  gi'eat  enough  to  rupture  either  the 
glass  or  the  junction  between  the  glass  and  metal. 

■'The  tlu-ee  principal  types  of  seals  developed  by  Mr.  Hous- 
keeper are  known  as  the  ribbon  seal,  the  disc  seal  and  the  tube 
seal.  The  first  therm.ianic  tubes  in  which  these  seals  were  em- 
bodied were  made  of  copper  and  were  designed  to  operate  at 
10,000  volts  and  to  give  about  5  k.w.  output. 

"The  vacuum  creating  process  in  the  case  of  these  tubes  at 
first  presented  considerable  difficulty,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  occluded  gas  contained  by  the  metal  parts. 
This  caused  the  time  of  pumping  of  the  tube  to  be  very  long  and 
dangerous  warping  of  the  internal  structure  developed  owing 
to  the  fact  that  during  exhaust  the  tube  elements  are  main- 
tained at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  they  are  subjected  to 
during  normal  operation.  The  trouble  was  overcome  by  heating 
the  various  parts  of  the  tube  to  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible 
in  a  vacuum  furnace,  prior  to  the  final  assembly,  and  thus  getting 
rid  of  a  large  amount  of  the  occluded  gases.  The  anode  was  pre- 
heated before  the  glass  seal  was  made  and  the  whole  filament 
grid  assembly  was  preheated  just  before  it  was  mounted  on  the 
glass  stem.  The  preheating  of  the  parts  brought  about  an  enor- 
mous reduction  in  the  time  required  for  pumping  and  gave  a 
much  more  uniform  product." 

Dr.  Wilson  tells  of  other  technical  difficulties,  particularly 
with  reference  to  welding,  that  are  overcome  one  by  one,  tests 
being  made  on  successively  larger  tubes,  until  the  100-kilo- 
watt instrument  was  finally  achieved.  The  handling  of  this 
tube,  with  its  14-inch  anode  and  ()3.o  inch  filament  called  for 
special  manufacturing  deA-iees  to  minimize  strains  that  other- 
wise might  crack  the  seals.  But  the  obstacles  were  overcome, 
and  a  tube  is  in  hand  of  which  the  ex-pert  says: 
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"The  significance  of  tliis  dcvclopnicnt  viv.x  not  hv  ovorosti- 
niatcd.  It  jiKikos  availahlc  tubes  in  units  so  large  tlial  only  a 
very  few  would  be  necessary  to  oi)erate  even  the  largest  radio 
stations  now  in  service,  with  all  the  attendant  flexibility  of 
operation  acconii)anying  the  use  of  the  vacuum  tu])e.  Tlie  100 
k.w.  tube  by  no  means  represents  the  largest  tubi'  made  i)ossible 
by  the  present  development.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  de- 
mand should  occur  for  tubes  capable  of  handling  mucli  larger 
amounts  of  power  thev  could  be  constructed  along  these  same 
lines." 

The  prophecy  that  larg(>r  tubes  could  be  constructed  was  ful- 
filled even  in  the  hour  of  its  pronouncement.  For  the  thousand- 
kilowatt  tube  followed  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  one  hundred- 
kilowatt  as  to  slioAv  that  their  development  was  practically 
simultaneous.  This  larger  tube,  as  already  noted,  is  a  two- 
electrode  tube,  not  a  triode;  but  both  are  vacuum  tubes  involving 
the  same  prol)Iems  of  the  coalescence  of  glass  and  metal.  The 
NeAV  York   Tribune  gives  an  account  of  this  newest  marvel: 

"A  one  million  watt  vacuum  tube  has  been  developed  bj- 
J.  H.  Pajnie.  Jr.,  in  the  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Schenectady.  Mr.  Payne  employed  the  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Irving  Langmuir  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Hull  in  making  the  super- 
tube,  whic]i  is  intended  primarily  for  power  transmission. 

"Altlio  it  is  not  adapted  for  use  on  lighting  circuits  the 
best  conception  of  the  monster  tube's  output  may  be  gained  by 
stating  its  possibilities  in  terms  of  incandescent  lamp  require- 
ments. It  weighs  sixty  pounds,  but  will  supply  energy  enough 
to  light  40,000  25- watt  incandescent  bulbs,  enough  for  1,500 
average  homes.  The  tungsten  filament  of  the  big  tube  contains 
enough  material  to  make  filaments  for  175,000  such  lamps. 

"One  of  the  great  problems  of  electrical  engineering  in  llie 
past  has  been  that  while  it  is  easy  to  generate  alternating  current, 
it  is  difficult  to  transmit  it  economically  over  great  distances. 
Direct  current,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  harder  to  generate  in  high 
voltages,  but  easy  to  transmit.  It  is  believed  that  the  siiper- 
tube  yv\\\  solve  this.  A  liigli  voltage  alternating  current  can  be 
passed  through  it  and  on  coming  out  is  rectified  or  changed  to 
direct  current.    It  can  then  be  sent  out  on  power  Mnes. 

In  describing  the  new  tul^e  Dr.  Langmuir  said: 

"  'It  consists  essentially  of  a  water-cooled  cylindrical  anode 
30  inches  long  and  1^  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  a.xis  of  the 
anode  is  a  tungsten  filament  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
22  inches  long.  This  filament  is  e.xcited  by  current  of  1,800  om- 
peres  at  10,000  cycles,  the  excitation  requiring  about  20  kilowatts. 

'"The  magnetic  field  produced  by  this  large  heating  current 
is  sufficient  to  'cut  off'  the  electric  current  from  the  cathode  to 
the  anode  during  a  portion  of  each  half  cycle  of  the  current  pass- 
ing through  the  cathode,  this  action  taking  the  place  of  that  of 
the  grid  in  the  three  electrode  tube.  The  electron  current  to 
the  cathode  is  thus  interrupted  20,000  times  per  second.  By 
the  use  of  properly  tuned  circuits  this  can  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  high  frequency  power,  radio  or  any  other  purposes. 

'"  This  type  of  tu1)e  will  supply  1,000  kilowatts  of  20,000  cycle 
power  at  an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent.,  operating  witli  an  anode 
voltage  of  20,000  volts  direct  current,  and  a  cathode  voltage  of 
twenty  volts  and  current  of  fifty  amperes,  thus  consuming  about 
one  kilowatt.  It  would  be  rash  to  predict  the  [limitation  of  the 
ultimate  use  of  vacuum  tubes  in  the  power  field.'" 


AIR  MAIL  RADIO  SERVICE  SAVES  MONEY— When  a  novel 
application  is  made  of  a  practical  art  still  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, one  does  not  usually  e.xpect  economy  of  operation  at  the 
outset.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting,  therefore,  to  read  a  report 
of  the  communication  acti\ities  of  the  Air  JNIail  Radio'Service 
showing  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  1922  nearly  four 
million  words  were  handled  at  a  total  cost  of  $35,000,  for  mes- 
sages transmitted  between  Washington,  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco.     Says  Radio  (San  Francisco): 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only  fifteen  stations  in  the 
Air  Mail  Radio  Circuit  it  is  believed  that  this  traffic  total  is 
an  achievement,  as  is  also  the  extremely  low  cost  of  .009  cents 
per  word,  as  compared  with  an  estimated  cost  of  .023^2  cents 
per  word  for  commercial  telegram  service.  This  gives  a  saving 
of  over  $50,000  for  the  six  months'  period." 


PRACTICAL  POINTEKS  ON  AERIALS 

T'lK  OIT-OF-DOOKS  ANTENNA  has  i)een  named  as 
ol)solescent,  but  it  is  still  very  much  in  evidence,  and 
must  remain  so  until  elaborate  tube  sets  are  brought 
within  range  of  short  purses;  so  any  practical  hints  about  its  con- 
struction or  operation  ar(>  always  welcome.  In  Radio  Journal 
(Los  Angeles),  W.  S.  Standiford  gives  a  few  "pointers"  that  will 
interest  apartment  dwellers  in  particular: 

"Radio  amateurs  living  in  the  same  building  often  connect 
tlieir  receiving  instruments  to  the  same  antenna  so  as  to  save 
extra  work  and  expense,  and  then  wonder  why  their  sets  do  not 
work  satisfactorily.  Theoretically,  it  would  seem  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  work  well,  but  practical  experience  shows  that 


THE  MILLION-W.VTT    '  .SUPliRTUBE."* 

This  tube  weighs  sixty  pounds,  so  its  inventor,  Mr.  J,  H,  Payne,  Jr., 
does  not  dandle  it  like  a  baby.  It  can  supply  energy  enough  to 
light  1,500  homes,  and  is  intended  primarily  for  power  transmission. 


it  will  not  do  so.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
tune  the  two  sets  exactly  with  each  other.  But  even  supposing 
that  it  was  feasible,  another  factor  enters  which  is  as  follows: 
Suppose  that  the  amateurs  tuned  to  a  wave-length  of  360  meters; 
as  each  instrument  has  a  certain  amount  of  wire  on  the  tuning 
coil,  etc.,  tliis  combination  would  result  in  a  double  oscillation, 
making  the  tuning  really  720  meters,  which  would  defeat  the 
purpose  intended. 

"If  two  sets  are  in  use  in  the  same  building  and  both  radio 
fans  would  like  to  "listen  in"  to  broadcasted  concerts,  etc.,  then 
how  shall  aerial  equipment  be  pro\aded?  There  are  two  possible 
methods  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished.  The  first  is  that 
tv>o  outside  antennas  be  erected  on  the  same  roof.  This  will 
work  well  with  the  crystal  sets  and  no  trouble  will  be  experienced, 
even  if  they  are  placed  reasonablv  close  together.  Tube  sets  can 
also  be  used  if  their  antennte  are  sjiaced  far  apart  and  run  in 
different  directions  from  each  other.  In  connection  with  this 
type  of  apparatus  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
regeneratiA'e  sets  having  bulbs  are  actually  transmitting  a  con- 
tinuous wave  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  recei%ing,  and  so  if  it 
should  happen  that  two  sets  tuned  at  different  wave-lengths  are 
using  separate  aerials  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  there 
will  be  interference. 

"The  other  possibilitj^  is  in  the  use  of  a  small  antenna  inside 
of  the  building,  preferably  in  the  room  where  the  set  is  located. 
Amateurs  must  remember,  however,  that  an  indoor  aerial  never 
gives  as  good  results  with  regard  to  loudness  of  signals,  etc.,  as  an 
outdoor  one,  this  being  due  to  the  absorption  effects  of  electrical 
wiring  in  the  house  or  the  steel  framework  if  in  a  large  building." 
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PEARLS  FOR  A  SONG 


f 


AS25.000  PEARL  NECKLACE  went  for  a  song— literaUy 
— when  fourteen-yoar-old  Clarion  TaUey  sang  for  ^Mrs. 
Irwin  R.  Kirkwood,  owner  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
"A  year  ago,"  as  the  New  York  Herald  informs  us,  "^Marion  was 
one  of  many  students  in  a  Kansas  Citj'  music  school.  To  help 
their  daughter  make  a  career  for  herself,  her  parents,  who  live 
in  a  basement  flat,  scrimped 
along  and  bought  a  piano  on 
the  instahnent  plan.  The 
music  critic  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  attended  the  class 
commencement  and  wrote  a 
column  for  her  paper  about 
^Marion's  voice — not  the  voice 
of  budding  promise,  but  one 
that  had  already  arrived." 
The  storj-  continues: 

"Then Clarion  was  heard  at 
a  real  concert  in  her  home 
city.  Xext  came  a  benefit 
concert  at  which  810,000  was 
raised  for  her  further  educa- 
tion. ;Mrs.  Irwin  R.  Kirk- 
wood,  owner  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  was  abroad  at  the 
time.  When  she  got  back  she 
had  Clarion  sing  for  her  at  her 
home.  When  the  girl  had 
finished,  Mrs.  Kirkwood  is  said 
to  have  taken  a  string  of 
pearls  worth  S2.5.000  from  her 
neck  and  to  haxe  given  them 
to  the  girl." 

So  this  was  what  happened 
in  Kansas  Citj*  last  j'ear.  To- 
daj-,  in  Xew  York,  we  read: 

"Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan OiH'ra  Company;  Otto 
H.  Kahn,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Opera 
Company;  Artur  Bodanzky 
and  Roberto  Moranzoni,  two 
of  the  leading  conductors,  and 
Edward  Ziegler,  business  man- 
ager of  the  company,  sat  in 
judgni(>nt  over  a  fifteen-year- 
old  singer  in  the  opera  house, 
and    then   acknowledged    that 

they  had  discovered  an  American  vocal  prodigy.  The  girl,  who 
had  come  from  ^lissouri  to  knock  at  the  door  of  fame,  is  Miss 
Marion  Talley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  ^L  TaUey  of  Kansas 
City.  Her  father  is  a  telegraph  operator  of  the  ^lissouri  Pacific 
Railroad. 

"In  the  usual  perfunctory  manner  the  musical  court  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  orchestra  section  while  the  girl  stood  on  the  vast 
unset  stage.  In  a  rich  soprano,  not  of  the  undeveloped  sweet- 
ness of  the  schoolgirl,  but  of  the  mature  quality  of  the  woman 
twice  her  age,  the  daugliter  of  the  telegrapher  sang  three  songs — 
'Knowest  Thou  That  Fair  Land?'  from  'Alignon,'  and  'The 
Wren'  and  'The  Ki.ss'  by  Arditti. 

"That  short  program  was  enough  for  the  court,  which  aro.se 
and  summoned  the  girl  before  it.  Miss  Talley  was  informed  that 
.she  is  unusually  gifted  as  a  singer  and  that  if  she  gave  herself  up 
to  careful  study  for  four  or  five  years  and  did  not  attempt  to 
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MARION   TALLEY 


The  Kansas  City  girl,  who  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  has  been  told  by 
the  highest  court  in  mu-sic  that  she  has  the  voice  of  a  great  artist. 


force  her  voice  she  would  become  a  great  artist.  The  voice 
of  the  youthful  singer  is  firm  and  of  imusual  range,  clear  in  its 
upper  register  and  soft  but  full  in  its  lower  ranges.  They  found 
that  the  girl's  voice  had  been  'well  placed'  and  finally  told  her 
to  avoid  concert  work  for  at  least  four  full  years. 

"  Miss  Talley  beamed  her  thanks  and  stammered  out  a  promise 
to  do  just  as  the  court  had  directed.     She  walked  on  thin  air  up 

Broadway  and  Seventh  avenue 
to  the  Great  Northern  Hotel 
to  join  her  parents,  and  then 
she  and  her  mother  wept  to- 
gether over  their  joy.  The 
telegraph  operator  stood 
silently  by  with  .his  hands  in 
his  pockets  wondering  how 
sometimes  great  things  do  haj)- 
pen  in  the  famihes  of  ordinary 
men. 

'"The  source  of  a  part  of 
their  joy  lay  in  the  knowledge 
that  Marion  will  not  have  to 
worry  over  the  next  five  years 
of  her  musical  education. 
That  has  been  pro^^ded  for  by 
generous  friends  in  Kansas 
City,  two  of  whom,  Jacob  A. 
Harzfeld.  former  City  Coun- 
selor of  Kansas  City,  and  Mr. 
Harzfeld's  daughter,  accom- 
panied ]Mr.  and  ^Nlrs.  Talley 
from  ^lissouri  for  the  purpose 
of  ha^^ng  Marion's  voice  ap- 
praised at  a  Metropolitan 
'audition.'  Last  night  the 
happy  group  went  to  a  theater." 

Alarion  is  "almost  severely 
placid,"  even  with  "visions 
of  diamond  horseshoes,  ra^■ish- 
ing  'Cannens'  and  plaintive 
'Butterflys'  before  her  fifteen- 
year-old  eyes,"  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  tells 
us,  adding, 

' '  She  is  childish  in  few  things : 
her  gravely   doubtful   manner 
as  to  how  to  respond   to  her 
sudden  puVihcity,  her  naturally 
straight  blonde  hair  whose  ends 
show  t  he  frank  use  of  kid  curlers, 
and  the  way  she  drawls  'Oh, 
y-es'    to    polysyllabic    length. 
But  she  impresses  the  \isitor 
as  being  older  than  her  scant  years.     She  is  well  poised,  her 
voice  is  exquisitely  modulated,  her  figure  inclined  toward  plump- 
ness, and,  abo\'e  all,  she  has  amazingly  decided  opinions. 

"  'No,  I  shall  never  marry,'  she  said  smoothly.  'Marriage  and 
a  career  do  not  mix.  Tiiey  are  a  poor  combination.  Look  at 
Farrar  and  how  much  misery  her  marriage  has  caused  her.  And 
Galli-Curci  wasn't  happy  until  she  married  a  second  time.  You 
avoid  all  mistakes  in  marriage  by  avoiding  marriage  alto- 
gether.' 

"She  reflected  a  while.  'Of  course.'  she  added,  'I  just  adore 
babies.  Perhaps  I'd  wait  until  I  was  thirty-five  or  forty  and 
then  niarry.  I'm  reasonaVile,  but  I  won't  take  any  chances  with 
a  career  by  marrying  early.' 

"Marion  has  never  heard  her  idols,  GalU-Curci  and  Geraldine 
Farrar.  sing,  except  on  the  \ictrola.  From  the  former's  record, 
'The  Wren."  she  learned  to  sing  the  selection  which  won  the 
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inslaiil  favor  of  tho  connoisseurs  who  licanl  lior  (ry-oiit  Wed- 
nesday.   Farrar,  slie  adniiros  gn^atly. 

'"I  like  almost  every tliinfa:  about  h(>r,'  slie  eonfuied.  '  I'd  love 
to  sing  as  well  and  act  iis  well  as  she  does,  hut  tiiere  are  a  few 
things  I  should  not  like.  I'd  rather  not  say  what  thoy  are.  Lots 
of  the  stories  j)rint(Ml  about  prominent  people  arc^  untrue,  I 
su[)i)os«>,  but  I  shouldn't  have  liked  to  ha\'e  slapi)(>d  Caruso's  face. 
Jeritza  seems  to  have  livenl  a  pleasant  life,  I  imagine,  for  I 
ha\'en't  heard  much  about  her.' 

"Quiet,  self-respecting  and  respectable  persons  are  her  mother 
and  father,  a  t(>legraph  operator.  Marion  and  her  older  sister, 
Flon>nce,  were  educated  to  a  profound  regard  for  tlu^  nic(!  things 
of  life.  They  show  the  effects  of  repression,  by  being  polite  and 
unenthusiastic.  But  there  were  moments  yesterday  when  the 
little  singer  showed  that  she  was  capable  of  tempestuous  out- 
bursts of  feeling.  Once,  during  the  interview,  she  jumped  from 
her  seat  to  welcome  an  old  friend  from  her  home  in  Kansas  City, 
and  her  flushed  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  were  evidence  of  a  spon- 
taneity that  will  be  more  charming  than  her  present  sweet  dig- 
nity, if  it  is  permitted  to  develop. 

'"Would  you  like  to  bo  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  throng 
of     your     admirers,     as 
Farrar  was?'  one  of  her 
guests  asked  her. 

"'W>11,  I  don't  know,' 
she  murmured  as  if  she 
wondered  whether  it 
would  be  proper." 

Marion  is  to  become 
a  pupil  of  Mareella 
Sembrich,  the  New  York 
Herald  informs  us,  and 
we  read, 

" '  Mme.  Sembrich  was 
delighted  with  my  daugh- 
ter's voice,'  Mrs.  Tallaj^ 
said.  '"It  is  beautiful, 
it  is  beautiful,"  she  said. 
'Marion  will  begin  her 
lessons  next  Thursday, 
and  we  have  decided  to 
take  an  apartment  near 
where  Mme.  Sembrich 
lives  so  that  it  will 
be  convenient  for  my 
daughter  to  go   to  and 

from   her    lessons.      She      

will  go  twice  a  week  to 

Mme.   Sembrich,  who   thinks   that  Marion  should   start    with 

languages  at  once.'" 

It  is  a  charming  story,  full  of  what  the  newspapers  call  "human 
interest,"  and  furthermore  it  coincides  precisely  with  what 
Rose  C.  Feld  (in  the  New  York  Times)  Avas  saying  only  a 
few  days  ago — namely,  that  native  genius  wins  recognition  as 
quickly,  at  present,  as  does  genius  imported  from  abroad.  A 
great  change  has  taken  place,  we  are  told,  since  the  time,  all 
too  recent,  when  "an  opera  program  read  like  an  Italian  menu." 
Says  Miss  Feld : 

"A  short  time  ago  the  writer  was  in  an  Italian  restaurant  in 
one  of  the  side  streets  leading  off  Broadway.  An  American 
couple  came  in.  'We  want  some  real  Italian  food,'  they  ex- 
plained, smilingly  and  ingratiatingly.  'Real  Itahan  food.  It 
doesn't  matter  what.  We'll  leave  that  to  you.  But  it  must  be 
Italian.'  The  waiter  left  with  a  grin  and  the  two  beamed  upon 
each  other.  They  were  embarking  upon  an  adventure.  Life 
was  worth  while. 

"That  for  many  years  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  American 
mind  tow^ard  music.  It  didn't  matter  what  it  was;  the  choice 
was  left  to  the  impresario  who  hailed  from  the  macaroni-laden 
shores.  So  long  as  the  offering  was  smothered  in  foreign  sauces 
it  was  considered  the  last  word  in  perfection.  America,  it  was 
argued,  was  artistically  young,  had  made  no  contribution  to  cul- 
ture, was  uncouth  and  unlettered.  It  was  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect anything  in  the  way  of  talent  or  genius  from  a  person  whose 
voice  had  first  measured  its  strength  on  the  Western  prairies  or 
in  Eastern  back  yards.     America  had  no  musical  tradition. 

"It  is  a  long  worm  that  has  no  turning,  to  misquote  two  well- 
known  American  bromides.     The  worm  of  self-imposed  American 


lowliness  has  turned  at  last.  At  any  rat.e,  it  is  beginning  to  look 
around  in  a  very  knowing  way  to  .see  what's  what.  It  has  dcicided 
that  it  has  had  enough  of  this  foolishness. 

"Kverything  to-day  is  blamed  ui)on  th(!  war.  It  may  be 
that  the  war  also  has  had  something  to  do  with  this  change, 
but  whatever  the  reason  this  much  is  certain,  th(!  American 
singer  is  coming  into  his  own." 


WHERE   TURKS   TEACH   ART   TO    TURKS 
A  government  art  school  in  Oonstantinoplo. 


TITI<:  CULTURED  TURKS 

PRO-TURK  PROPAC3ANDA  is  "deluging"  the  newspaper 
olTices,  as  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  puts  it,  and  pro- 
Turk  enthusiasm  fills  a  new  book  called  "Sp(!aking  of  the 
Turks,"  by  Mufty-Zade  K.  Zia  Bey,  himself  a  Turk  who,  how- 
ever, denies  that  it  is  propaganda.  According  to  Zia,  there  is  no 
polygamy  in  Turk(\v,  no  political  or  religious  oppression,  and  re- 
ports of  wholesale  massacres  are  "legends."  He  would  have  us 
think  of  the  Turk,  not  as  "terrible,"  but  as  "peaceful,"  and, 

where    we    might    have 

expected  a  chapter  on 
the  Turkish  Army,  he 
writes  of  "Education 
and  Art."     Says  Zia: 

"Whenever  the  word 
'art'  is  pronounced  in 
connection  with  Turkey, 
it  awakens  in  the  mind 
of  the  westerners,  espe- 
cially the  Americans,  only 
carpets,  embroideries  and 
laces,  and  dark-skinned, 
thiek-eyebrowed  Arme- 
nian merchants  trying 
to  sell  at  exorbitant 
prices  these  dainty  art 
works  of  the  Orient — 
purchased  by  them  for  a 
song  generally  from  some 
very  poor  women  who 
have  used  their  eyes, 
their  health  and  their 
time  for  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  bringing  some 
soothing  touch  of  color 
into  the  modern  homes  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  many,  many  dollars,  pounds  sterhng, 
or  napoleons,  as  the  ease  may  be,  into  the  bank  accounts  of 
the  dark-skinned,  thick-eyebrowed  merchants.  Even  to  an 
American  or  a  westerner  who  has  been  in  Turkey  as  a  tourist 
the  words  'Turkish  art'  do  not  convey  much  more.  In 
addition  to  cari)ets,  embroideries  and  laces,  he  may  vnsualize 
some  musty  copper  lirazero,  some  delicate  handwritings  with 
painted  arabesques  of  flowers,  some  richly  painted  porcelains 
or  embossed  leather  bindings.  All  things  which  spell  old  age. 
In  modern  art  he  would  only  visualize  some  Oriental  jewels — 
made  in  Germany!  Few  are  the  foreigners  who  think  of  Turkish 
art  in  the  light  of  regular  paintings,  architecture  or  music." 

Yet  Constantinople  has  its  Academy  of  Art,  and  the  manager's 
secretary,  Kadry  Bey,  showed  Zia  and  a  party  of  Americans  over 
the  establishment.     Reading  on, 

"As  our  guests  wanted  to  know  if  there  were  no  galleries  or 
exhibitions  where  the  work  of  Turkish  artists  could  be  seen, 
Kadry  Bey  told  them  of  the  bi-yearly  exhibitions  which  are 
regularly  held  in  Galata  Serai  under  the  auspices  of  the  Turkish 
Crown  Prince.  'His  Highness  Prince  Abdul  Medjid  Effendi, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Sultans  and  future  Cahph  of  the  Moslems, 
is  an  aceompUshed  artist  himself, '  said  Kadry.  'He  is  one  of  our 
most  active  leaders  and  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a  painter  even  in 
France.  His  pictures  have  been  often  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Salon  and  there  also  a  Turkish  artist  has  received  the  highest 
recognition  for  his  work.  Only  a  short  time  after  the  Armistice 
one  of  the  pictures  of  our  Crown  Prince  received  the  gold  medal. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  palpable  proof  of  the  artistic  value  of 
His  Highness's  work,  as  the  Committee  of  the  Paris  Salon  is 
composed  of  the  greatest  living  artists  in  the  world.  It  is  also 
a  splendid  illustration  of  the  saying  that  art  has  no  country,  as 
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Frenoh  artists  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  publicly  the  value  of 
this  painting  by  our  Crown  Prince  so  shortly  after  the  war.  If 
you  are  in  town  when  the  next  exhibition  is  held  at  Galata  Serai, 
I  strongly  advise  you  to  visit  it.  You  would  see  there  pictures 
by  our  most  prominent  artists,  as  O.  Hikmet.  M.  Refet.  Tchalizade 
Ibrahim,  and  others,  whose  works  are  as  good  as  any  of  the  modern 
artists.  ^Nlost  of  them  follow  the  classical  school,  and  very  few 
indeed  are  the  Turkish  artists  who  practise  post-impressionism 
and  other  extreme  styles.  You  p^robably  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  at  the  exhibition  the  Crown  Prince  himself,  as 
His  Highness  goes  there  practically  every  day,  and  you  would 
surely  be  interested  in  seeing  the  democratic  way  in  which  he 
talks  and  jokes  with  the  other  artists." 

Tf  progress  in  art  is  a  somewhat  recent  development,  the  fault 


'"Perhaps,  if  foreigners  studied  our  music  better  its  reputation 
for  weirdness  and  monotony  would  give  place  to  one  of  softness 
and  melody.  Perhaps  foreigners  would  even  be  able  to  detect 
in  our  music  all  the  accords  and  measures  they  relish  so  much  in 
modern  Russian  mixsic,  such  as  that  of  Rimsky  Korsakoff,  which 
after  all  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  orchestration  of  our 
Oriental  music." 

What  now  of  education  in  Turkey?     Zia  Bey  declares: 

"Contrary  to  what  is  generally  belicAed  in  foreign  countries, 
education  is  obligatory  in  Turkey  and  there  are  fewer  illiterates 
among  the  Turks  than,  for  instance,  among  Russians  and  other 
Near  Eastern  people.  This  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
^loslems  have  considered  it  their  duty  ever  since  the  time  of  the 

Prophet  Alohammed  to  learn  how  to 
read  the  Koran.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  religious  principle  was 
taken  too  literally  by  the  average 
^Moslem  who  for  centuries  was  satis- 
fied to  learn  just  the  alphabet,  as  he 
imagined  that  as  long  as  he  could 
read  the  Holy  Book  he  was  accom- 
pHshing  his  religious  duty.  In  the 
course  of  time,  therefore,  when  other 
nations  besides  the  Arabs  embraced 
the  Moslem  faith,  the  people  who 
did  not  know  Arabic  were  also  per- 
fectly contented  to  be  able  to  read 
the  Koran  even  if  they  did  not  un- 
derstand its  meaning.  All  ^Moslem 
countries  ha\-iug  adopted  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  this  very  elementary  educa- 
tion placed  even  the  greatest  majority 
of  non-Arab  ^Moslems  in  a  position 
to  read  their  own  language.  But  it 
was  only  a  very  restricted  higher 
class  which  took  the  trouble  of 
studjnng  its  grammar.  Thus  for 
centuries  only  a  limited  number  of 
Turks — as  was  the  case  with  !Mos- 
lems  of  other  nations — wei'e  learned 
enough  to  read  and  write  fluently 
their  owti  languages,  altho  the 
greatest  majority  knew  enough  of 
the  alphabet  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Koran  and  to  sign  their  names." 


WHAT   BEALTV   IX   .SHIPS   MEANS   TO   OUR    GEXERATIOX. 

The  Pompeian  swimining-hath  of  the  Majestic,  the  world's  greatest  liner.     "Will  it  not  be  possible 

in  the  course   of   time  to  evolve  a  style  of  decoration    more  in  keeping  with  the   structure  and 

peculiarities  of  ships?"     Here,  we  are  told,  "is  a  fine  field  of  activity  for  the  architect."' 


To-day,  howcA'er,  Turkej-  has  an 
educational  system  AVhich,  according 
to  Zia,  is  "ft'holly  admirable.      As  he 

tells  us. 


lies,  not  with  any  deficiency  of  artistic  sensibility  amoni 
Turks,  but  with  the  austeritj-  of  their  religious  teachers: 


the 


"Nearly  seven  hundred  years  before  Protestant  leader.s  for- 
bade the  use  of  jMctures  and  sculptures  in  their  Church,  the 
Prophet  Mohamm(>d  had  similarly  prohibited  the  reproduction 
of  any  human  or  animal  form  within  the  walls  of  mosques. 
Ignorant  people  praying  before  the  image  of  a  saint  or  of  a  prophet 
are  liable  to  adore  the  material  picture  or  sculpture  rather  than 
the  spirit  it  represents.  I  believe  that  idolatry  is  a  direct  out- 
come of  this  human  tendency.  The  worship  of  idols  in  antiquity 
and  of  images  in  certain  ignorant  modern  communities  is  a 
deterioration  of  originally  spiritual  teachings.  Therefore,  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  a  similar  deterioration  l)y  his  followers 
Moliammed  ruled  that  they  should  banish  all  images  from  places 
where  they  prayed.  But  this  restriction  was  originally  placed 
on  the  use  and  not  on  the  production  of  images:  silver  money 
coined  at  the  time  of  Mohammed  bears  the  effigy  of  the  Pr()i)het. 
However,  in  the  course  of  time  his  .successors  went  so  far  be- 
yond his  teachings  and  his  example  that  they  altogether  forbade 
even  the  creation  of  images  Thus  the  coins  of  all  ^MosU-ni  rulers 
were  made  to  hear  their  names  instead  of  their  likeness,  and  for 
centuries  Moslem  artists,  including  the  Turks,  devoted  their 
genius  to  creating  exclusively  decorative  art  representing 
writings,  arabesque  designs,  or  ilowers." 

In  writing  of  Turkish  music,  the  author  quotes  his  father,  Zia 
Pasha,  as  saying, 


"Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  two  universities  of  Constanti- 
nople, as  the}'  are  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  One  of  these 
universities  is  exclusively  for  women,  the  other  is  open  to 
both  sexes,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  a  mixed  course  where 
young  Turkish  women,  in  their  becoming  tcharshaf,  sit  on  the 
.same  benches  and  study  side  bj-  side  with  men  students,  can  only 
wonder  how  the  legend  of  the  seclusion  of  Turkish  women  can 
still  receive  credence  in  foreign  countries." 

Still,  there  are  WTiters  who  find  the  results  of  Turkish  education 
far  from  impressive.  Prof.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  discusses  the  Turk  in 
The  Xew  Armenia,  and  remarks, 

"Since  the  daj's  of  Suleiman  the  ^Magnificent,  he  has  had  to. 
call   in   Greeks,    Armenians,    Arabs,    and    Albanians   as   Grand 
Viziers  and  high  officials  to  administer  his  empir(>  for  him.   Noth- 
ing constructive  can  be  traced  to  him,  whether  in  science,  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  or  even  in  material  civihzation." 

Also  in  The  Xeu-  Atmcnin.  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  of  Columbia 
l'ni\ersity  observes  that  the  Turk  "can  not  organize  nor  conduct 
a  commercial  enterprise;  he  has  to  employ  the  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews  to  conduct  it."  ^Meanwhile,  former  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau.  tells  us,  in  the  New  York  Times.  "The 
Turks  have  no  training  save  in  bearing  arms,  no  science  save 
the  science  of  war,  no  art  save  the  lethal  art.  They  are 
mere  marauders." 


■'n^ 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  SHIP 

ART  AT  SEA — "all  at  sea,"  as  certain  critics  complain — 
L\  has  given  us  "the  Corinthian-columned,  white-marbled, 
X  A^  soft-carjieted  and  rubhei-floored  saloons  of  the  ocean 
greyhounds  of  to-day"  and  aboard  Ihem  "the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture roll  from  side  to  side  like  a  temple  on  rockers."  Hut, 
as  the  London  Architects'  Jounidl  remarks,  "Perhaps  in  a  few 
years  our  great  ships  will  float  as  smoothly  as  tho  on  rails, 
when  these  phenomena  will  not  occur,"  and  yet — 

"It  has  become  a  very  nice  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
decorating  a  sea-going  ship  into  the  semblance  of  a  grand  hotel; 
as  to  the  following  of  tradition,  or  the  allowing  of  some 
architecture  of  the  sea  to  develop  naturally  along  its  own 
lines.  'We  have  had  the  "gin-palaee"  design,  and  we 
have  had  the  "period"  design;  shall  we  not  by  intimate 
realization  of  what  a  ship  is,  in  the  future  be  able  to 
arrive  at  the  "ship"  design?'  Modern  construction  is. 
unfortunately,  upsetting  all  the  accepted  art  forms, 
from  the  ribbed  back  of  the  early  folios  to  the  half- 
timbered  walling  of  a  Tudor  house.  If,  nowadays,  we 
wish  to  have  these  before  us,  they  are  emptj^  shams, 
existing  not  from  sheer  necessity,  but  from  the  doubtful 
desire  of  ornamentation  alone.  And  a  modern  liner 
being  what  it  is,  a  thing  of  steel  plates  and  gii'ders 
and  rivets,  it  would  seem  to  be  no  worse  to  clothe  it 
with  plaster  and  paint  in  one  of  the  orthodox  land  styles, 
than  to  affect  some  sentimental  sea-style  reminiscent  of 
Trafalgar  and  the  'wooden  walls.' 

"It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  a  very  good  opening 
for  original  treatment  presents  itself.  Again  and  again 
we  have  been  told  that  we  can  not  get  away  from  column 
and  entablature  because  they  wei'e  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  post  and  lintel;  in  ships  there  comes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  break  away  at  last.  Stringers  and  iron-frames, 
garboard  strake  and  web-frame,  foremast  and  wire-stays, 
iron  keels  and  deck-beams,  side-plates  and  rivets — is 
there  no  inspiration  in  these  out  of  which  something 
new  might  be  born? 

"In  designing  ship  interiors  the  architect  might  bear 
in  mind  the  criticism  of  Sir  Westcott  Abell,  given  at  a 
meeting  of  the  R.  I.  B.  A.  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
The  modern  fashion  of  decorating  a  ship,  he  said,  does 
not  express  the  spirit  of  the  ship.  The  beautiful  lines  of 
the  ship  are  not  reflected  in  its  interior.  All  that  goes 
to  the  making  and  running  of  a  ship  is  so  essentially 
efficient  and  economical;  the  lines  of  a  ship  express  that 
wonderful  austerity,  that  elimination  of  all  that  is  irrele- 
vant. In  the  internal  decoration  of  ocean  liners  one  gets 
all  the  semblance  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  the  weighty 
and  bulky  materials  of  land  building.  That  is  in  itself 
inconsistent  with  the  clean  efficiency  of  the  ship's  struc- 
ture. Will  it  not  be  possible  in  the  course  of  time  to 
evolve  a  style  of  decoration  more  in  keeping  with  the 
structure  and  peculiarities  of  ships?  The  answer,  we 
imagine,  is  in  the  affirmative.  Land  architecture  is 
undergoing  a  slow  and  painful  process  of  evolution,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  a  corresponding  development 
in  the  architecture  of  the  ship.  Here,  in  any  case,  is  a 
fine  field  of  activity  for  the  architect." 


"Without  violently  departing  from  tradition,  would  it  not  bo 
possible  to  design  the  decoration  of  an  ocean  liner  in  a  way  that 
would  satisfy  tho  sea-sick  passenger  and  critical  esth(!t(!  alike? 

"One  would  like  to  see  the  leading  architectural  .schools  taking 
up  the  problem  of  ship  design  and  decoration  as  i)art  of  their 
curriculum — by  design  hen;  is  meant  iXw  d(!sign  of  the  passenger 
accommodation  only — the  design  of  the  ship  proper  being  en- 
tirely an  affair  of  the  naval  architect. 

"It  would  be  singularly  suitable  if  such  a  school  as,  say,  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Architecture,  were  to  encourage  its  students 
in  these  problems  of  marine  design,  possibly  with  the  aid  of  the 
great  steamship  companies  who  might  be  induced  to  help  such  a 
departure  by  the  provision  of  prizes  and  scholarships.  So  far  it 
a|)pears    to     have    been    the    g(>neral    practise    to    employ    tho 


From  "The  Aichiteci.3'  Journal' '  (.London) .     After  a  design  by  P'leet. 

WHAT   BEAUTY  IN   SHIPS   MEANT  TO   A   PAST   GENERATION. 

This  is  the  stern  of  Le  Soleil  Royal,  a  mignificent  vessel  of  the    time  of 
Louis  XIV.     Such  exterior  decoration  "is  rigorously  cut  out  of  modern  ships." 


Recently  Mr.  Arthur  Da\-is  discust  the  problem  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Architects,  and 
pointed  out  that  "many  passengers  wish  to  escape  from  all 
thought  of  the  ship— they  want  to  imagine  themselves  on  terra- 
firma — and  the  steamship  companies  and  their  architects  have  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  very  human  weakness."     Accordingly, 

"It  is  contended  that  familiar  and  traditional  forms  such  as 
column,  architrave,  and  entablature  create  a  feeling  of  land 
security  which  gives  the  unwilling  seafarer  the  atmosphere,  if 
not  of  his  home,  then  of  his  hotel. 

"For  the  comfort  of  passenger  and  architect  alike,  it  is  proba- 
bly desirable  that  the  design  should  follow  along  traditional  lines. 
When  one  is  in  robust  health  and  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  one  may 
with  great  enjoyment  spend  a  night  in  a  spare  room  at  a  friend's 
house  or  an  hour  or  two  at  the  moving-picture  house  decorated 
in  the  latest  and  most  daring  jazz  manner;  but  there  are  very 
few  who  woidd  choose  to  spend  a  week  in  such  surroundings 
while  all  the  time  a  prey  to  violent  sea-sickness. 


land  architect  on  the  decoration  only,  tho  this  is  sometimes 
stretched  to  include  the  planning  of  the  main  entertainment 
rooms,  together  with  the  approaches  and  staircases,  etc. 

"But  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  land  architect's 
activities  could  not  extend  to  the  design  and  treatment  of  the 
whole  of  the  passenger  accommodation  in  conjunction  and  close 
collaboration  with  the  naval  architect." 

In  the  designing  of  the  ship's  exterior,  the  land  architect  gets 
very  little  opportunity.     Indeed, 

'"The  one  last  piece  of  decoration  left  him  is  the  ornamental 
work  on  the  counter  at  the  stern — even  this  is  rigorously  cut  out 
on  some  modern  ships.  It  is  the  last  relic  of  the  great  and 
glorious  poops  of  the  old  sailing  ships  that  is  left  to  us. 

"Sometimes  one  must  admit  that  this  work  had  better  be 
omitted,  but  when  it  is  well-designed,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
Bcrengaria,  it  gi\'es  an  additional  touch  of  tradition  that  adds 
to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  ship." 


SCIENCE  AO  REFUTATION  OF  RELIGION 


THO  RELIGION  CAN  NOT  BE  :MEASURED  in  watts 
(ir  volts,  nor  he  traced  to  any  finite  cycle,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily incompatible  wnth  science,  but  a  different  and 
unrelated  acti\-ity  of  the  human  mind,  holds  that  "electrical 
w-izard,"  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz.  consulting  engineer  of  the 
General     Electric      Company. 


Faith,  he  says,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  religion,  and  faith  is 
beyond  the  power  of  science 
to  analyze.  Coming,  as  they 
do.  from  a  preeminent  scientist 
and  investigator,  these  words 
are  widely  quoted  in  the  daily 
press,  with  the  assurance  that 
thcN"  will  bring  comfort  to  those 
laymen  who  fear  that  a  study 
of  science  as  it  is  taught  to- 
day invariably  leads  to  athe- 
ism. They  are  from  an  address 
on  ''The  Place  of  Religion  in 
Modem  Scientific  Ci\iiization.' 
delivered  .in  a  Unitarian  church 
in  Schenectady.  X.  Y..  in  which 
Dr.  Steinmetz  declares  that 
there  is  no  scientificfoundation 
for  religion,  for  the  idea  of 
God,  or  for  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality. All  these  conceptions, 
he  holds,  must  rest  on  faith, 
on  a  faith  which  transcends 
the  limits  of  science  and  re- 
search and  goes  beyond  percep- 
tive e.vjierienc".  The  negative 
an.sAver  of  science,  he  saj-s.  is 
not  conclusive  on  the  question 
of  infinity  in  time  and  space, 
immortality  and  God,  and  the 
question  is  still  "as  open  as  it 
ever  was." 

Religion,  as  defined  by  Dr. 
Steinmetz,  deals  with  the  rela 
tions  of  man  to  superior  enti- 
ties,   usually     conceived     as   indiWduals;    that    is.   a    personal 
God  or  personal  gods.     Science,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with 
the  conclusions  derived  by  the  laws  of  logic   from  our     .sense 
])erception.     He  goes  on.  as  we  quote  from  press  reports    of  the 
address: 

"Our  knowledge  of  the  superior  entities  with  which  hist<n-ic 
religion  <leals  has  been  derived  by  e.xperience  and  by  revelation." 
Undoubtedly  experience  led  to  the  first  conception  of  superior 
beings,  or  'gods';  the  forces  of  nature  personified:  the  e.\])eriences 
in  dreams;  the  orderly  {)rogress  of  nature,  which  seemed  to  imply 
a  manager  of  the  universe. 

"With  our  increa.sing  knowledge  this  became  less  and  h'ss 
satisfa<-tory.  For  instance,  tlu'  terror  of  the  thunderstorm  led 
primitive  man  to  the  conception  of  a  supreme  being  whose 
attribute  was  the  thunderbolt.  But  when  Franklin  brought  the 
lightning  from  the  clouds  and  showed  it  to  be  a  mere  electric 
spark —when  we  learned  to  make  the  lightning  harmless  by  the 
lightning-rod.  and  when,  finally,  we  harn<'ssed  electricity  to  do 
our  work,  naturally  our  reverence  for  the  thrower  of  the  thunder- 
bolt decayed.     So  the  gods  of  experience  vanished." 


C'a'.'>ri)?hted  by  Paul  Thunips<,-n. 

F.\1TH   BEGINS   WHERE  SCIENCE  ENDS. 

Says  Dr.  Cliarles  P.  Steinmetz.  the  famous  electrical  engineer, 
holds  that  science  and  religion  are  not  incompatible. 


The  conceptions  of  physical  science  are  incompatible  with  the 
metaphysical  conceptions  of  God.  immortality  and  infinity,  con- 
tinues the  great  electrician,  but.  he  asks,  "are  the  conceptions  of 
science  really  final  and  all-embracing,  or  are  they  limited  also, 
holding  within  a  certain   range   only,  and  not   beyond   this?" 

The    answer    is    that    science 

derives  its  conclusions  by  the 
laws  of  logic  from  the  things 
we  see,  and  does  not  deal 
with  the  real  world,  of  which 
we  know;  nothing,  but  with  the 
world  as  it  appears  to  our 
senses.  But,  Dr.  Steinmetz 
asks  again,  "are  there  no  limi- 
tations to  our  sense  percep- 
tions, which  limit  the  validity 
of  the  conclusions  we  derive 
from  them?" 

"AH  of  our  sense  perceptions 
are  limited  by  and  attached 
to  the  conceptions  of  time  and 
spaee.  Kant,  the  greatest  and 
most  critical  of  all  philosophers, 
tlenies  that  time  and  space  are 
the  product  of  experience,  but 
shows  them  to  be  categories 
— conceptions  in  which  our 
mind  clothes  the  sense  per- 
ceptions. Modern  physics  has 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
the  relati\-ity  theory,  that  abso- 
lute space  and  absolute  time 
have  no  existence,  but  time  and 
space  e.xist  only  as  far  as  things 
or  events  fill  them,  that  is,  are 
forms  of  sense  perception. 

"Still  greater  and  more  per- 
tinent is  another  limitation  of 
our  sense  perceptions;  our 
senses  can  perceive  only  finite 
things,  but  can  not  perceive 
the  infinite.  No  rea.<oning  from 
any  foundation  can  put  any- 
thing into  the  conclusions  which 
is  not  contained  in  the  founda- 
tions, and  thus,  with  our  sense 
perceptions  finite,  all  conclu- 
sions from  them,  that  is,  the  entire  structure  of  science,  is  Umited 
to  the  finite.  Hence  any  attempt  of  science  to  deal  with  an 
infinite  conception,  as  the  infinite  in  time  and  in  space,  immor- 
tality, the  conception  of  God.  etc.,  must  fail  and  lead  to  con- 
tradictions, be  illogical. 

"Thus  the  proof  of  the  non-e.xi.stence  in  science,  of  the  con- 
ception of  God.  immortality,  etc..  really  means  nothing  except 
that  we  can  not  get  by  reasoning  a  conclu.<ion  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  premi.ses  on  which  we  started  our  reasoning. 

"Furthermore,  .science  derives  its  conclusions  from  the  sense 
p«'rceptions  by  the  laws  of  logic.  But  what  proof  is  there 
of  the  correctness  of  the  laws  of  logic,  except  experience, 
which,  no  matter  how  comprehensive,  always  must  remain 
limited? 

"Thus  the  negative  answer  of  science  on  the  question  whether 
there  are  conceptive  entities  of  infinite  character,  as  infinity  in 
time  and  space,  immortality  of  the  ego.  God.  etc..  is  not  con- 
clusive. 

"There  can  be  no  .scientific  foundation  of  religion,  but  belief 
must  always  remain  the  foundation  of  religion,  wiiile  that  of 
science  is  logical  reasoning  from  facts,  that  is,  sense  perceptions, 
and  aU  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  two,  science  and  religion,  are 


who 
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not  necessarily  incompatible,  but  are  different  and  unrelated 
activities  of  the  human  mind." 

And  as  religion  may  not  question  the  findings  of  science, 
science,  on  the  other  hand,  observes  the  New  York  Times, 
in  agreeing  \vith  Dr.  Steinmetz's  reasoning,  can  not  claim  to 
be  really  final.  "It  derives  its  conclusions  from  limited  sense 
perceptions,  which  also  limit  the  validity  of  its  conclusions." 
In  other  words,  "science  has  not  a  monopoly  of  the  sources  of 
power  helpful  to  humanity.  It  is  making  life  easier  and 
more  comfortable  by  utilizing  the  power  that  lies  to  its  hand." 

"But  all  this  is  an  empty  achievement  unless  it  is  supplemented 
by  the  power  which  makes  for  what  is  called  character — decent 
and  honest  living  and  upward  striving.  .  .  .  Vice-President 
Coolidge,  a  few  days  ago,  emphasized  the  need  of  religion,  and 
said  that  'the  American  people  are  too  smart  to  let  such  a  force 
die  out.'  We  need  pure  religion  even  more  than  white  coal  as  a 
source  of  power." 


PROTESTANTS  DISOWNING  THE  KU  KLUX 

THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN  has  not  infrequently  marked  its 
approval  of  certain  Protestant  pastors  by  contributing 
small  sums  of  money  to  their  churches,  but  it  is  a  mistake, 
we  are  told,  to  think  that  the  Klan  deserves  and  is  receiving  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  large.  ISIueh  more  fre- 
quently the  Klan  and  all  its  works  have  been  denounced  from  the 
Protestant  pulpit.  To  make  this  all  the  more  clear,  tho  the 
Klan  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  the  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  recently 
issued  a  statement  declaring  that  any  organization  Avhose  mem- 
bership is  secret,  oath-bound,  and  disguised,  and  which  tends  to 
foster  racial  or  class  prejudice,  has  no  real  right  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Protestant  Church.  As  it  is  quoted  in  The  Herald 
of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian),  the  statement  is  as  follows: 

"The  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Chi-ist  in  America  records  its  strong  conviction  that 
the  recent  rise  of  organizations  Avhose  members  are  masked,  oath- 
bound,  and  unknown,  and  whose  acti\"ities  have  the  effect  of 
arousing  religious  prejudice  and  racial  antipathies,  is  fraught  with 
grave  consequences  to  the  Church  and  to  society  at  large.  Any 
organization  whose  activities  tend  to  set  class  against  class  or  race 
against  race  is  consistent  neither  with,  the  ideals  of  the  churches 
nor  with  true  patriotism,  however  vigorous  or  sincere  may  be  its 
professions  of  religion  and  Americanism. 

"Evils  of  lawlessness  and  immorality,  however  serious,  can 
never  be  remedied  by  secret,  private,  and  unauthorized  action. 
They  must  be  handled  by  the  State  and  by  the  recognized  forces 
of  education.  For  groups  of  individuals  wearing  masks  and  con- 
cealing their  identity  to  pass  judgment  on  men  and  women  and 
to  carry  out  humiliating  measures  of  their  own  devising  is 
subversiv'e  of  every  principle  of  civilized  gov-ernmeut,  and  under- 
mines respect  for  the  established  agencies  of  law  and  order. 

"Any  body  of  men,  unidentified  and  banded  together  to 
achieve  in  a  partizan  spirit  the  purposes  of  a  sectional,  political, 
racial,  or  sectarian  group,  is  almost  certain  to  fall  into  the  very 
evils  of  mob  rule  against  which  the  spirit  of  Christian  democracy 
and  Americanism  makes  vigorous  and  constant  protest.  Even 
if  they  resort  to  no  unworthy  deeds  themselves,  their  practise  of 
carrying  on  their  plans  in  disguise,  or  under  cover  of  darkness, 
encourages  others  to  do  likewise,  and  so  affords  the  opportunity 
for  all  manner  of  lawlessness  to  be  carried  on  with  immunity  from 
arrest  or  punishment.  However  true  it  is  that  in  some  communi- 
ties religious  organizations  seek  a  control  over  municipal  ad- 
ministration which  is  undemocratic  and  highly  undesirable,  yet 
for  another  body  of  men,  secret  and  oath-bound,  to  undertake 
to  get  control  is  equally  intolerable,  even  if  they  seek  with  all 
sincerity  to  vvTest  it  from  the  control  of  other  groups. 

"The  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  is  opposed  to  any  movement  which  overrides  the 
|;!i  processes  of  law  and  order,  and  which  tends  to  complicate  and 
make  more  difficult  the  work  of  cooperation  between  the  various 
political,  racial  and  religious  groups  in  the  Republic.  No 
such  movements  have  the  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  the  churches  are  urged  to  e.xert  ev'ery  influence  to 
check  their  spread." 


THE  BIBLE  OUT  OF  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS 

1IKE  THE  TALMUD  and  the  Koran,  the  Bible  is  a 
"sectarian"  book,  and  may  not  be  used  in  the  pul)iic 
^  schools  of  California,  according  to  a  recent  decision  of 
the  District  Court  of  Ai)pea]s  of  tiie  State  which,  we  are  told, 
"deprives  and  impoverishes,  with  no  compensatory  advanta,ge." 
The  decision  was  based  on  a  clause  of  the  California  Constitution 
which  provides  that  "no  public  money  shall  ever  be  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school;  .  .  .  nor  shall  any  sec- 
tarian doctrine  be  taught  or  instruction  therein  permitted, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  common  schools  of  this  State." 
According  to  the  court's  ruling,  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible — the  particular  version  brought  to  bar — is  the  "book" 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  as  such  is  sectarian.  "While 
Protestantism  may  not  be  a  'sect'  in  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  term,"  runs  the  opinion  as  we  quote  it  from  the  press,  "the 
Protestant  Bible  contains  the  precepts  of  many  of  the  Protestant 
denominations,  and  the  'denomination'  is  merely  another  term 
for  'sect.'"  The  Jewish  Talmud  and  the  Mohammedan  Koran 
are  mentioned  as  Bibles  of  other  sects. 

Controv^ersies  hav^e  been  waged  for  centuries  over  the  authen- 
ticity of  various  translations,  each  sect  insisting  its  version  is  the 
onlv-  inspired  book,  the  opinion  continues,  and 

"As  a  result,  men  fail  to  consider  any  Bible  for  literary  or  his- 
torical value,  but  bar  all  from  the  schools  for  fear  children  might 
absorb  some  doctrine  adverse  to  the  teaching  of  their  own  de- 
nomination. The  King  James  Bible,  adopted  by  Protestants  as 
their  book,  is  objectionable  to  those  who  do  not  follow  that  faith. 
It  IS  thus  a  book  of  sectarian  or  denominational  character  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Political  Code." 

The  Bolshevists  in  Russia,  who  have  thrown  the  Bible  out  of 
their  schools,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  California  decision, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "but  the  eviction,  will 
not  bring  satisfaction  to  most  Americans."  The  Bible,  asserts 
this  Philadelphia  paper,  is  above  all  race  and  creed : 

"  It  is  a  great  monument  of  literature,  an  embodiment  of  human 
struggle,  aspiration  and  experience,  a  narrative  of  the  travail  of 
civilization  through  the  ages,  quite  apart  from  all  question  as  to 
its  origin  or  its  claim  to  divine  authority. 

"The  book  of  books  can  not  be  jettisoned  from  the  school 
curriculum  without  a  serious  loss  to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 
The  teachers  are  deprived  of  a  text  that  illustrates  the  wisdom  of 
living  under  law  and  the  disastrous  results  of  lavviessness.  If  the 
book  can  not  be  used  in  the  schools,  presumably  even  the  English 
teachers  wiio  employ  it  as  a  model  in  the  classroom  are  doing 
WTong.  Limitless  testimony  might  be  adduced  from  authors 
who  have  owed  much  of  their  art  of  self-expression  to  the  study 
of  the  book." 

Moreover  the  decision  "bars  public  instruction  in  Christianitv' 
altogether,"  declares  the  New  York  World,  and  tho  it  seems  to  be 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  Constitution,  "will  shock  many  peo- 
ple." The  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  "is  a  literary  heritage 
from  the  days  when  Englishmen  wrote  great  poetic  prose.  It 
has  survived  in  spite  of  inaccuracies  of  translation,  because  it  is 
the  greatest  single  piece  of  literature  in  the  language.  To  miss  it 
is  to  miss  the  best  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue." 
But  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  can  remember  when  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  public  schools  was  not  a  moot  question  in  many 
communities,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Only  in  rare  in- 
stances, we  are  told,  has  the  issue  been  raised  by  Jews,  who 
accept  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  the  New,  and  even  in  these 
instances  "there  has  been  no  evidence  that  substantial  Jewish 
sentiment  was  behind  the  protest." 

"Commonly  the  Roman  CathoUcs  have  been  the  element  in 
opposition,  and  their  attitude  has  been  misunderstood  and  hon- 
estly enough  misrepresented  bj'  Protestants.  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  study  the  Bible,  and  even  encourage  intelligent,  think- 
ing parishioners  to  study  it.  But  most  of  them  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  usefulness  of  isolated  passages  of  Scripture,  picked  at 
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random  by  teachers,  in  the  spiritualization  of  the  child  mind. 
Tliey  prefer  more  of  religious  instruction  in  a  form  which  they 
think  better  suited  for  absorption  and  d'gestion  by  the  buddin? 
mind.     Hence  the  parochial  schools.   .  .  . 

"Of  course,  the  King  James  version  contains  only  a  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Scriptures,  omitting  the  Apocrypha.  But  what 
it  contains  is  so  close  to  thought  identity  with  the  Douay  ver- 
sion that  one  may  fairly  call  the  differences  only  those  of  verbi- 
age. It  is  hard  to  beheve  that  any  child  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
family  was  ever  'proselyted'  by  the  Bible-reading  in  the  schools. 
Nor  do  we  imagine  that  an,y  child  of  a  Jewish  family  was  ever 
'proselyted'  by  such  reading." 

But  the  Jew  and  the  Catholic  have  maintained  their  own 
traditions  of  the  Bible,  notes  the  New  York  Glebe,  and  these. 
"as  the  California  court  points  out,  do  render  the  'authorized 
Aersion"  technically  'sectarian  Mterature.'"  So,  tho  there  are 
grounds  for  regretting  that  the  animosities  of  sectarianism,  ^with 
opposition  to  everything  rehgious,  render  it  impracticable  to  have 
the  Bible  read  and  studied,  as  hterature,  in  the  public  schools, 
observes  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  "there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
facts.    The  law  is  clear." 


A  "MAGNA  CHARTA  OF  PEACE" 

NOT  PACIFICISTS,  but  soldiers,  have  signed  what  .several 
editors  term  one  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable 
appeals  for  peace  that  have  come  to  their  tables.  Before 
their  departure  for  their  respective  countries,  after  participating 
in  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Legion,  the  representa- 
tives of  organizations  of  European  war  veterans  and  Ahin 
Owsley,  the  new  commander  of  the  Legion,  joined  in  signing 
resolutions  which  ]Mr.  Owlsey  thinks  vdVi  "mean  much  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world."  Some  of  the  resolutions  contained 
in  this  document,  described  as  a  "twentieth  century  Magna 
Charta,"  are  as  follows: 

"That  all  international  agreements  among  governments 
affecting  the  entire  people  shall  be  open  and  aboveboard,  with 
full  publicity. 

"To  oppose  territorial  aggrandizement. 

"That  an  international  court  be  established  to  outlaw  war. 

"To  proceed  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit  and  when  the 
decrees  of  such  courts  become  operative  .  .  .  entirely  to  disarm 
and  disband  sea  and  air  forces  and  destroy  the  implements  of 
warfare." 

In  thinking  that  this  document  may  forward  the  peace  move- 
ment, says  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mr.  Owsley  "is  emi- 
nently right.  No  word  that  has  been  contributed  to  the  inter- 
national movement  for  disarmament  has  carried  the  weight  that 
inheres  in  these  resolutions  passed  by  the  men  who  fought  the 
war."  Of  the  plan  itself  we  are  told  that  it  is  "the  most 
comprehensive  program  of  mental  and  material  disarmament 
ever  contemplated  by  men  who  only  four  years  ago  considerefl 
it  their  duty  to  fight,  and  who  prosecuted  the  war  with  e%'ery 
mental  and  material  resource." 

"Millions  of  peace-lovers  throughout  the  world — peace-lovers 
who,  nevertheless,  stood  loyally  behind  the  fighting  ranks  of  the 
nations  during  war— will  greet  the  vision  of  these  younger  men  as 
the  rainbow  of  promise.  Decidedly,  and  to  an  inspiring  degree, 
these  resolutions  'mean  much  for  the  peace  of  the  world!'" 

The  spokesman  for  the  representati\es  of  eight  of  the  Allied 
nations  who  signed  the  document  was  Major  J.  B.  B.  Cohen,  of 
Oreat  Britain,  who  lost  both  legs  in  the  war,  and  it  sometimes 
seems  to  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Herald  that  "it  might  ha\e 
been  a  good  thing  if  all  the  militarists  on  both  .sides  of  the  water 
had  lost  both  legs  like  Major  Cohen."  Such  a  loss,  we  are  told, 
"might  bring  some  of  the  military  fellows  to  their  senses."  At 
any  rate,  "the  fact  remains,  and  it  is  hopeful  for  the  future,  that 
millions  of  human  beings  now  hate  war  as  they  never  did  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  they  are  praying  and  working 
to  put  an  end  to  the  thing,  until  Mars  is  'entirely  disarmed.'" 


OBERAMMERGAU'S  BLOW  AT  MAMMON 

WHEN  THEIR  HAIR  MEANT  RICHES  after  the 
long,  lean  years  of  war,  but  a  violation  of  a  tradition 
which  has  become  sacred  with  them,  the  Passion 
players  of  Oberammergau  sacrificed  their  locks  and  saved  their 
self-respect  and  honor.  In  Aiew  of  their  circumstances,  tempta- 
tion was  thrust  upon  them  in  peculiarly  enticing  form.  An 
American  firm,  the  storj-  goes,  offered  them  a  million  dollars  for 
the  privilege  of  filming  the  Passion  Play  without  a  change  in  cast. 
But  the  players  were  not  to  be  tempted,  and  they  all  went  to  the 
barber-shop  and  had  their  locks  shorn  so  that  the  offer  could  be 
at  once  permanent^'  and  definitely  declined.  So,  it  was  with  a 
shock  of  surprize,  she  says,  that  Patricia  Minnigerode.  a  visitor 
to  the  Passion  Play,  heard  of  the  barber-shop  episode,  and  it 
was  with  keen  sj-mpathy  that  she  listened  to  the  explanation 
of  Frau  Lang,  wife  of  Anton  Lang,  the  Christus  of  the  play. 
The  offer,  Frau  Lang  told  the  writer,  as  the  latter  quotes 
her  in  the  New  York  Times,  "struck  dismay  to  our  hearts." 

"It  was  no  temptation  to  us.  and  U  was  no  temptation  to  the 
majority  of  the  plaj-ers,  but  our  people  have  suffered  fearfully, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  mark.  And  when  most  of  the 
villagers  had  expected  a  winter  without  worry  and  want,  because 
they  had  worked  harder  than  they  had  worked  for  manj-  years 
in  order  to  house  and  feed  the  people  who  came  to  see  the  play. 
their  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  We  are  ail  as  poor  as  we 
were  before  the  play  began. 

"And  so  some  of  the  players  whose  famiUes  were  young  and 
large  listened  to  -the  proposal  that  would  make  them  rich.  I 
know  it  was  only  a  momentary  temptation,  and  their  argument 
in  favor  of  filming  the  play  was  the  influence  it  might  have  on 
the  lives  of  people  who  were  not  able  to  come  here  and  see  it.  I 
was  behind  the  scenes  yesterday  for  the  last  performance  and  I 
o\'erheard  one  of  the  older  actors  say.  '  If  this  play  is  allowed  to  be 
filmed,  I  will  go  up  to  Ludwig's  monument  and  with  chisel  and 
hatchet  efface  the  inscription  from  it.'  That  night  I  slept  for  the 
first  time  in  many." 

The  monument  referred  to  is  a  white  marble  crucifix  sur- 
rounded by  a  holy  group,  and  bearing  the  inscription.  "Faithful 
to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  Oberammergau.  given  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  Passion  Play  by  their  King  Lud^sng 
II."  The  faith  has  been  kept,  says  the  writer,  but  Anton  Lang 
and  his  frau  are  still  worried,  tho  consoled  by  the  short  hair  of  the 
players.  It  is  a  supreme  denial  of  the  charges  that  the  commer- 
cial spirit  had  invaded  the  little  Bavarian  Aillage.  Yet,  we  are 
told,  the  life  of  the  Passion  Play  has  always  hung  on  a  very 
slender  thread. 

"Electoral  orders  banned  it  time  and  again,  and  only  the 
dogged  perseverance  of  the  Oberammergau  folk  in  fulfilling  the 
vow  made  by  their  forefathers  has  kept  it  alive.  Only  recently 
the  whole  world  was  agog  with  the  report  that  the  Pope  had  an- 
nounced that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had  become  commercial- 
ized, the  Passion  Play  would  henceforth  be  banned  as  a  public 
spectacle.  This  report  amused  rather  than  alarmed  Oberammer- 
gau. because  only  the  week  before  the  Papal  Xuncio  of  Bavaria 
had  been  sent  by  the  Pope  to  witness  the  drama  and  bore  with 
him  the  Pope's  blessing  for  the  good  of  Oberammergau  and  its 
players.  The  Pope  as  Cardinal  Ratti  saw  the  Passion  Play  in 
1900,  the  P.rst  year  that  Anton  Lang  played  the  Christus." 

After  the  performances  were  o\er  the  Oberammergau  Wllagers 
celebrated  a  mass  of  thanksgiA-ing  that  they  were  permitted  to 
hold  fast  to  their  tradition,  and  the  ■writer  is  moved  to  ask: 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  possessing  their  devotional  spirit 
can  not  be  lured  by  the  dream  of  wealth  that  is  so  tempting  to  the 
outside  world?  They  have  seen  far  beyond  the  mountains  of 
Oberammergau.  For  all  their  faith  and  simplicity  and  charm, 
they  are  not  people  who  have  always  remained  at  home.  They 
know  the  comforts  that  riches  would  bring  to  them  and  to  their 
children.  The  Rolls-Royces  that  have  driven  up  to  their  doors 
and  deposited  the  owners,  richly  drest  and  wearing  gorgeous 
jewels,  have  indicated  to  them  the  luxuries  of  life;  but  Anton 
Lang's  philosophy  is  that  riches  do  not  bring  contentment  and 
happiness,  two  assets  which  he  and  his  family  now  possess." 
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c/J  TapcAbYoad-- 

THc  Qift  Supreme 


'f^JB* 


IF  you  are  thinking  of  giving  some  loved 
one  the  opportunities  of  a  trip  abroad, 
send  the  information   blank  below  today! 

A  new  Christmas  gift  has  been  created. 
It  is  probablv  the  greatest  Christmas  gift 
ever  offered,  because  it  brings  the  happiness 
of  anticipation,  the  happiness  of  realization 
and  the  happiness  of  golden  memories. 

This  Christmas  you  may  give  some 
loved  one  the  delights  of  an  ocean  voyage; 
new  sights,  strange  lands;  education  and 
diversion  that  make  life  richer  forever  after. 
The  pulse  will  quicken  at  the  thought  of 


the  voyage  (it  may  be  taken  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  traveler).  The  mind  will 
conjure  up  lightening  views  of  the  myriad 
delights  to  come.  Then  the  trip  itself — 
crowded  days  of  seeing,  hearing,  living! 
And  the'  years  after,  when  cherished 
memories  grow  more  and  more  lustrous! 

You  will  give  all  when  you  give  a  United 
States  Government  Travel  Certificate. 

Find  out  about  the  greatest  of  all 
Christmas  gifts.  Find  out  about  the  swift, 
new  U.  S.  Government  ships  that  will 
carry  your  loved  ones  to  the  land  of  their 
dreams.   You  will  be  under  no  obligation. 


The  U.  S.  Government  Travel   Certificate 


The  ships  are  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government.  They  are  operated  by: 

The  United  States  Lines  from  New 
York  to  Europe; 

The  Admiral -Oriental  Line  from 
Seattle  to  The  Orient; 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany from  San  Francisco  to  The  Orient 
via  Honolulu; 


The  Munson  Steamship  Lines  from 
New  York  to  South  America; 

The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

All  are  experienced  steamship  operators 
and  have  made  possible  a  service  which  is 
making  the  American  Merchant  Marine  a 
tremendous  success. 


Write  Today 


Send  the  information  blank  noiv  !  Thousands  of  Americans 
are  int'cs'.igating  this  neivest  and  greatest  Christmas  gift. 
The  United  States  Go-vernmenf  s  literature  ivill  be  sent 
you  'without  anf  obligation.  You  tvill  receive  a  free 
description  of  theU.S.  Go-vernment  Travel  Certificate  and 
a  beautiful  neiu  booklet  sholring  actual  photographs  oj 
both  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  ships.  JVrite  for 
it  today  I     I^oiv.     Christmas  fs  not  f'-r  azvay. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Information  Dept.2419  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  without  obligation  the  V.  S.  fJovernment  literature  explaining  the  U.  S. 
Government  Travel  Certificate  and  the  ships  that  go  to  D  Europe,  D  South  America  D. 
The  Orient.  D  To  Honolulu. 

My  Name 

Address  -. 


! 


U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


But  a  Job 
is  a  Job 

I  needed  a  job  once — badly.    I  dream 
about  it  now — j'ears  later. 

About  everji;hing  else  has  happened 
to  me,  for  that  matter,  but  somehow 
being  without  a  job  was  the  worst. 

If  it  wasn't  that  my  kids  think  I  am 
a  great  man.  I  would  tell  of  some  of 
the  things  I  had  to  do  to  earn  a  living. 

\\  hat  I  am  groping  for  is  some  way 
of  putting  a  little  hope  into  j'ou  fellows 
who  need  a  job.  wthout  patronizing  you. 

We  older  men  have  all  been  through 
it.    We  all  made  our  fight  and  won 
out  according  to  our  abilities.     We  all 
found  our  jobs  just  as  you  are  certain 
to  find  yours.     And  the  experience, 
bitter  though  it  was,  didn't  hurt  us. 
It  made  men  of  us. 

But  it's  about  time  I  got  to  work 
at  my  own  job  of  selling  you  a  tube 
of  Mennen  Shaving  Cream. 

It  mav'  seem  heartless  to  sjTnpathize 
vvith  a  fellow  for  being  jobless  and  then 
try  to  take  four  bits  away  from  him, 
but  I  don't  look  at  it  that  way. 

\\  hatcver  you  do  at  this  critical  period, 
don't  admit  for  a  minute  that  the  best 
is  too  good  for  you.     Don't  accept  second 
rate  stuff.     To  do  that  is  fatal. 

Generall}'  speaking,  I  don't  admire 
swank,  but  when  a  gritty  kid  is  hanging 
on  to  his  right  to  existence  by  his  eye- 
brows, I  don't  care  if  he  puts  on  the 
front  of  a  head  waiter. 

So,  even  if  it's  your  last  half  dollar, 
I  advise  you  to  swagger  into  a  drug 
store  and  demand  ^Mennen's.     For  a 
few  minutes  in  the  morning,  anv-way, 
it  will  put  you  on  the  level  of  captains  of 
industry,  movie  stars  and  prize  fighters. 

All  the  money  in  the  world  won't  buy 
a  better  shave  than  you  can  get  with 
!Mennen's.     It  is  one  of  the  few  things 
that  has  reached  perfection. 

Say,  I  am  going  to  be  a  good  fellow 
and  let  you  keep  your  fifty  cents. 
If  you  are  really  out  of  a  job,  I  will 
send  my  regular  lo  cent  demonstrator 
tube  free.     I'll  even  throw  in  a  sample 
of  Mennen  Talcum  for  Men — a 
he-powder  which  is  great  for  after 
shaving  and  bathing.     It  doesn't  show. 

!Men  on  intimate  terms  with  a  pay 
envelope  will  please  send  the  dime. 

fj       ,  Mennen  Salesman     ^J 

n^EwflRK.  n.j.  u.s.A 
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dwellings  were  being  picked  out  one  by 

one   against   the   gray  warp   of   eventide. 

Suddenly,  as  we  drew  nearer,  in  a  great 

sweep,  before  dropping  swiftly  into  Hodin- 

sky    Field,    on    the    tallest    of    ^Moscow's 

buildings  the  ineandescents  broke  out  Like 

the  lights  of  a  bombrocket,  in  festoons  and 

figures.      One   could   catch    the   white   of 

tablecloths,  and  waiters  moving  about  like 

flies  on  the  icing  of  a  cake.    I  felt  somehow 

that,  were  it  not  for 

the  terrific  clatter  of 

our  engine,    I    could 

have  heard  the  strains 

of    jazz.       Over    my 

shoulder        Vladimir 

Simin,     the     courier, 

peered   at    the    scene 

below  and,    catching 

sight  of  the  roof  with 

its  festooned  globes, 

waved       his       hand 

grandlv. 

"Krysha,"[hesaid, 
much  as  a  New 
Yorker  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  might  have 
pointed  out  the  New 
York  Roof  to  a  knit- 
goods  buyer  from  Des 
Moines.  "We'll  go 
there  for  supper. 
]Music,  vsine,  cabaret 
you 
added 


"No,  no!"  the  lad  broke  in,  hastily; 
"they  just  sing." 

So  we  went. 

At  the  Cafe  Riehe  it  was  different.  The 
audience  was  not  so  blatantly  nouveau 
riehe  as  at  the  Krj'sha.  There  were  fewer 
diamonds,  and  one  could  order  beer  with- 
out incurring  the  contempt  of  the  waiter. 
Also,  the  plaintive  strains  of  the  Gv-psy 
songs  the  Tziganes  sang  held  the  crowd 
spellbound  and  unehattering.  as  good 
music  always  grips  the  Slav.  Yet  it  was 
all  so  strange  after  a  j^ear  ago,  this  open 
restaurant  life — the  lights,  the  bustle,  the 
coat-check    men,     the   flower-sellers    and, 


— everything 
want,"      he 
proudly. 

We  swung  on.  Here 
and  there  along  the 
streets  I  could  discern 
street-cars  crawling 
alight,  like  biological 
monsters,  caterpillars 
bred  out  of  glow- 
worms. From  Skatehky  blaek  crowds  were 
swarming  home  from  the  races.  In  Pctrov- 
sky  Park  there  were  merry-go-rounds,  and 
booths  where  lemonade  and  soda-pop  were 
doubtless  being  sold  to  the  unsuspecting 
youths  and  maids  of  Muscovy. 

My  head  reeled.  There  (lashed  through 
my  mind  a  vision  of  the  dark,  still  streets, 
almost  deserted  at  this  hour,  of  the  laissian 
capital  of  a  year  a^jo — such  a  thing  as  a 
roof-garden  undreamed  of  and  horse-races 
as  improbable  as  at  a  Methodist  Sunday- 
school  picnic.  Still  dazed  when  we  bumped 
to  earth.  I  gaped  at  two  smartly  drest 
young  ladies,  with  summer  sables  about 
their  ne*cks  and  high-heeled  slippers  peeping 
from  under  swishing  skirts,  who  had  come 
to  meet  our  German  pilot. 

"So  this  is  Moscow!"  cried  I. 

We  went  to  the  Krysha  for  supper — 
caviar,  sturgeon,  ralirhil:  (the  Russian 
plover),  cucumber  salad,  fruit  tarts  and 
real,  not  German,  coffee.  Even  a  kriishon, 
the  exquisite  iced  bowl  of  pink  Kahetian 
wine,  with  strawberries  and  clierries  and 
slices  of  pear  floating  in  it,  and  a  sound 
basis  of  cognac.  Not  New  York  itself 
could  have  done  better,  and  even  New 
York  would  have  paled  at  the  bill — 28,- 
0(X).0(X)  rubles  of  1921  or,  as  it  was  written 
on  the  check  in  the  1922  notation,  "2,800 
rubles,"  being  S7. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  left,  and  the 
roof  was  just  beginning  to  fill  with  supper- 
seekers. 

"Want  to  go  see  the  Tziganes?"  my 
companion  asked. 

"Now,  listen,"  I  said.  "You  sound 
like  a  Neapolitan  guide,  and  if  it's  that 
you  mean " 


Photo  frcHu  lotemadoaal. 

A  NEW  SOVIET  LOCOMOTIVE. 

It  runs  on  the  recently  electrified  Moscow-Petrograd  line,  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  detail  of  Premier  Lenin's  scheme  for  an  electrified  Russia. 
Private  capital  is  being  invited  to  come  into  the  country,   however, 
nominally  to  keep  such  Government  acti%ities  "on  the.ir  toes." 


abov-e  all,  the  seeming  prosperity  of  it. 
True,  the  bread  they  give  you  is  always 
black  bread — white  bread  is  difficult  to 
come  by  and  very  expensive;  but  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  fir^h  and  the  game, 
nor  the  way  they  are  cooked,  either. 

"But  the  following  day,  and  the  days 
succeeding,"  says  Captain  Hibben,  "I 
found  that  there  was  another  side  to  the 
Moscow  of  'Nep,'  as  they  call  it  there  (the 
initials  of  "New  Economic  Policy") — the 
term  applied  to  the  economic  change  of 
front  by  which  buving  and  selling  and 
manufacturing  and  retailing  and  banking 
and  exchange  gambling  are  permitted, 
specifically  or  tacitly,  in  the  Russia  of 
1922."    For  one  thing: 

The  beggars  of  the  old  days  before  the 
war — professional  beggars,  with  stumps  of 
sawed-off  arms  that  they  thnist  under  your 
nose,  disi)layiug  all  the  staging  of  beggary 
as  a  fine  art — are  out  again  in  force.  They 
run  after  your  droshky  and  follow  you 
afoot,  hobbhng  down  the  street  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity  on  crutches,  with  all  the  per- 
sistence that  characterizes  beggars  in  the 
East.  Where  last  year  thousands  of  help)- 
less,  inarticulate,  starving  creatures  died 
because  they  did  not  know  how  to  beg,  this 
year  voluble  mendicants  crowd  an  almost 
equal  deserving  misery  off  the  streets  into 
dark  corners  of  wretchedness,  to  die  just 
the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  stores  were  opening 
every  day.  Literally  one  could  see  business 
increasing  by  the  hour,  and  not  just  with 
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-A  Christmas  Inspiralion- 


^^ 


An  Architect,  a  Painter  and  a  Sculptress  United  in  Designing  This  Exquisite  Lamp 


The  lines,  proportions  and  oolorlnc  of  most  of  the  lumps 
you  see  In  these  clii>s  of  ooniinerclallsm  are  the  work  of 
deslgninK  deiKirtments  of  larKe  failorle*.     They  are  the 
fruits  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  whatmakes  a  "popular 
seller."    But  some  people,  the  1)E('()KATI\E  ARTS 
LEAC.UE  eonmilttee  fell  sure,  would  like  a  lamp  dc- 
slsned  purely  «ith  an  e>e  to  cood  tiusto,  a  lamp  of 
artistic  proportions  and  harmonious  tones,  a  lamp 
embodying  grace.   s.Mumelry   and    heauly  rather 
than  the  long  exporionce  of  the  "saie.sman-de- 
slgncr"  of  what  seems  most  In  demand  in  retail 
stores. 

Henee  this  exquisite  '.lltlo  lamp  you  see  plc- 
tured.  "Aurora"  as  it  has  been  named  by  an 
artist,  because  of  the  purity  of  Us  Greek  lines 
and  tones. 

A  Labor  of  Love 

For  the  delicate  work  of  designing  a 
lamp  that  should  be  a  real  work  of  an 
instead  of  a  mere  unit  in  a  factory's 
production,  and  yet  should  be  a  prac- 
tical and  u.seful  article  of  home-fur-       ,i 
nishing.  the  League  enlisted  the  en-        > 
thuslastlc  cooperation  of  a  group        » 
of  talented  artists— one  a  famous       :■  ' 
architect  skilled  in  the  practif.il        f 
re(iulren\ents  of  interior  d»cor-        /  ' 
ating.  one  a  paint  er  and  genius 
Incolorcffccts.andone  a  bril- 
liant sculptress,  a  student  of 
the  great  Rodin  In  Paris. 

They  caught  the  spirit 
of    the    Le:igue's    idea 
and    the  designing    of       , 
a    lamp    that    would 
raise  the  artistic 
standards  of  home- 
lighting  became  to 
them  a  true  labor 
of  love.     Model 
after  model  was 
made,     studied 
and    abandon- 
ed,   until   at 
last  a  design 
emerged 
withwhich 
not  one  of 
the  three 
caildflnd 
a  fault. 


$3.50 

Think 
of  it! 


In  the  exclusive  Fifth  Avenue  type  of  shops,  where  lamps 

that  are  al.so  works  of  art  are  sliown,  the  equal  of  this 

fascinaliiig   little   "Aurora."    If   found,    would  cost  you 

from  SI.")  to  S20 — perhaps  more.     Vet  the  price  of  this 

lamp  is  hut 

Only  the  Decorativi'  Arts  League  coidd 

bring  out  sudi  a  lamp  at  sui'h  a  price. 

And  oidy  a.s  a  means  of  widening  its 

circle   of    usi'fulncss    could    even    the 

Lcigue  make  such  an  offer.    Hut  with 

c.wh  purcha.se  of  this  l)eaullful  llllle 

lamp  goes  a  "Corresponding  Memljerslilp"  In 

the  League    This  costs  you  noihing  and  entails 

n  1  oblig;iti(m  of  any  kind.    It  simply  means 

that  your  name  is  registered  on  the  Lci^guc's 

hooks  as  one  Inti'rested  in   things  of  real 

beauty  and  art   for  home  decorati-.m.  so 

that    as    Artists    who    work     with     the 

League  create  new  ideas  they    can    be 

olTered    to    you    direct     without    <l«^ 

pendence  on  dealers. 

Send  No  Money 

No  matter  how  m;iny  other  lamps 
you  have  in  your  house,  you  will 
iilways  find  a  place  just  suited 
for  tills  dainty,  charming  llllle 
".Aurora,"      16    Inches     high, 
shade   10  U    Inches  in  diam- 
eter; base  and  cap  cast  in 
solid    Medallium,  shaft  of 
.seamless  bra.ss.      Finished 
in  rich  statuary   bronze: 
bra.ss-bound  parchment 
shade     of     a     neutral 
brown  tone,  or  finished 
n  ivory  white  with 
shade      of      golden 
yellow.     IniKT  re- 
Meeting  surface  Is 
old   rose.    Shade 
holder    permit- 
ting   adjust- 
ment  to   any 
^      angle;  push- 
^^      button  sock- 
;^^      el ;  si  x  feet 
^^^     of    lamp 
^^^^k      cord;    2- 
^^^^^     piece 
^^^^V    taclimcut 
f^^     Plug. 


16  inches  high;  10r^4  inch  shade;  Brass  and  Medallium 


Choice  of  two  finishes,  Bronze  or  Ivory 


Every  Detail  Perfect 

One  style  of  ornamentation  after  another  was  tried  out,  bj- 
the  three  talented  artists  collaborating  in  designing  this 
lamp — only  to  yield  in  the  end  to  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the 
classic  Greek  lines. 

Even  such  a  small  detail  as  the  exact  contour  of  the  base 
was  worked  over  and  over  again  until  it  should  blend  in  one 
continuous  "stream"  with  the  lines  of  the  slender  shaft. 

The  graceful  curves  of  the  •^haft  itself,  simple  as  they  seem 
in  the  finished  model,  were  the  results  of  dozens  of  trials.  The 
shape,  the  exact  size,  and  the  soft  coloring  of  the  shade  were 
the  product  of  many  experiments.  The  result  is  a  master- 
piece of  Greek  simplicity  and  balance. 


I 


Our  Offer 


so  postage  even  to  furthest  points  is  insignificant. 
If  you  should  not  find  the  lamp  all  we  say  of 
it,  or  all  you  expected  of  it.  send  it  back  in  five 
days  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full. 
Clip  the  coupon  now.  and  mail  to  Decorattve 
.\rts  LE.\GtE,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  

We  will  also  enter  your  name  as  a  "Correspond- 
ing Member"  of  the  Decorative  Aits  League, 
it  being  distinctly  understood  that  such  mem- 
bership is  to  cost  you  nothing,  either  now  or 
later,  and  is  to  entail  no  obligation  of  any  kind. 
It  simply  registers  you  as  one  interested  in 
hearing  of  really  artistic  new  things  for  home 
decorations. 


You  will  rarely,  if  ever,  get  such  a  value  again.  Send  no 
money — simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon,  then  pay  the 
postman  $3.50  plus  the  amount  of  parcel  post  stamps  on 
the  package.    Weight  of  lamp  shipped  is  only  five  pojnds. 


Harmonizes  Everywhere 

Not  a  thing  could  be  added  or  taken  away  w  ithout  marring 
the  general  effect — not  the  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  difference 
in  any  moulding  or  curve  but  would  be  harmful.  And  yet 
with  all  the  attention  to  artistic  effect  the  practical  knowledge 
of  an  experienced  interior  decorator  lias  kept  "Aurora"  in 
perfect  hanuony  with  the  actual  re(iuircmeiits  of  the  home. 

It  blends  with  any  style  of  furnishing,  it  adapts  itself  to 
boudoir  or  foyer-hall,  to  library  or  living  room.  And  MJier- 
cver  you  place  it  "Aurora"  will  add  taste  and  refinement 
besides  furnishing,  with  its  tiltable  sliadc.  a  thoroughly  prac- 
ticable and  mellow  light  wherever  required. 

Seize  this  opportunitj-  now.  Do  not  expect  to  find  it  again. 
Do  not  trust  that  it  W'ill  be  extended.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 
Xo  monev  need  be  sent  with  it. 


COUPOlTl 

$Q.50 


Entire 
Price) 


DECORATIVE  ARTS  LEAGUE 
175  Fifch  Avenue,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

^^_  — f —    You  may  send  me.  at  the  mem- 
bers' special  price,  an  ".\urora  " 
Lamp,  and  I  will  pay  the  post- 
^•an  $3.50,  the  entire  price,  plus 
the  postage,    when   delivered. 
If  not  satisfactorj'  I  can 
return  the  lamp  with- 
i  1  five  days  of  re- 
ceipt and  you  are  to  refund  my  monev  in 
full.  L."  T. 

Check  finish  desired: 

Bronze  u  Ivory  ~ 

Signed 

.\ddress 

City... 

.^tatc    . 
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Save  the  Life  of  Your 
Tooth  Enamel 

''Wash" — Don't  Scratch  or  Scour   Teeth 

GRITTY,  soapless  tooth  pastes  may  show  quick  results. 
If  you  scour  away  your  skin,  Nature  can  replace  it. 
But  even  Nature  will  not  replace  tooth  enan^el  once 
it  has  been  worn  away  by  gritty,  soapless  tooth  pastes. 

COLGATE'S   CLEANS  TEETH  THE   RIGHT  WAY 

"Washes"  and  Polishes — Doesn't  Scratch  or  Scour 

IT  IS  A  DOUBLE  ACTION  DENTIFRICE: 

(i)   Loosens  clinging  particles.     (2)  Washes  them  away. 

Sensible  in  Theory.  Healthy  saliva  is  practically 
neutral,  sometimes  slightly  alkaline.  Colgate's  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  is  mildly  alkaline,  practically  neutral, 
and  cleanses  without  disturbing  Nature's  balance. 
Avoid  dentifrices  that  are  strongly  alkaline  or  appreci- 
ably acid.  Colgate's  helps  to  maintain  the  right  mouth 
conditions. 

Correct  in  Practice.  Harsh  drugs  and  chemicals 
harm  mouth  tissues.  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
does  not  contain  them.  Authorities  agree  that  a 
dentifrice  should  do  only  one  thing — clean  teeth 
thoroughly.  Colgate's  docs  this.  No  false  claims  are 
made  that  Colgate's  possesses  any  other  virtue,  but 
it  does  possess  this  one  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
other  dentifrice. 

COLGATE  &  CO.  Est.  1 806  NEW  YORK 


This  Christmas  put  a  cheery,  red 
tube  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
in  every  Christmas  stockinj;. 


Colgate's  cleans  teeth,  thor- 
oughly— no  dentifrice  does 
more.  A  LARQE  tube 
costs  25c — why  pay  more  ? 


Truth  in  Advertising   Implies    Honesty-  in   Manufacture 
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pre-war  stock,  either,  but  with  new  things 
manufactured  in  Russia  and  bearing  the 
stamps  of  the  various  great  "'trusts"  that 
are  the  industry  of  Russia  of  the  New 
Economic  Pohcy.  When  I  arrived,  the 
riady,  the  enormous  arcade  of  shops  that 
hnes  the  east  side  of  the  Red  Square,  as 
large  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  Grand  Cen- 
tral Stations  put  together,  where  thousands 
of  small  stores  formerly  sold  everything 
from  toys  to  jewelry,  towels  to  fur  coats, 
were  still  closed  and  Ijoarded  up,  the  arched 
glass  roofs  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  boxes 
of  God  knows  what  stacked  in  neglected 
piles  in  the  vast  aisles.  Then  presto!  The 
boards  were  taken  down,  the  arcades  swept 
out,  windows  washed  and  drest,  and  all  the 
shops  suddenly  opened,  and  great  masses  of 
people  began  milling  around,  looking,  pric- 
ing, buj-ing,  and  in  the  court  in  the  center 
of  the  vast  edifice,  sitting  at  tables  drinking 
tea  and  talking  business,  Russian  fashion, 
quite  as  if  no  revolution  had  ever  been — 
or  ever  would  be.  for  the  matter  of  that. 
Where  the  tea-tables  stood,  there  was  even 
a  circular  basin,  in  which  lazy  goldfish 
swam  around,  while  idle  men  fed  them 
chunks  of  white  bread. 

Of  course  all  of  these  stores  in  the  riadif 
did  not  open  simultaneously  by  mere 
chance.  It  seems  that  it  is  Russia's  first 
attempt  at  the  department-store  game  on 
a  vast  scale,  with  branches  in  every  city  of 
size  tliroughout  Russia — a  sort  of  colossal 
Wanamaker's,  Filene's  and  Marshall  Field's 
combined — in  which  every  former  shop- 
owner  is  a  stockholder,  and  the  whole  is 
backed  by  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
of  Russia,  which  furnishes  stock  and  build- 
ings, while  each  former  shopowner  runs  liis 
own  shop  as  a  department  of  the  whole. 
With  the  mania  in  Russia  for  calling  every- 
thing liy  strange  combined  names,  made  up 
of  syllables  or  initials  of  a  number  of  words, 
it  was  ineWtable  that  this  huge  experiment 
in  the  department-store  business  should  be 
called  "Gum,"  the  initials  of  "Govern- 
ment Universal  Magazines,"  and  from  one 
end  of  Russia  to  the  other  signboards  that 
a  year  ago  exhorted  peasant  or  worker  to 
espouse  Communism,  to-day  extol  the  ad- 
vantages of  purchasing  at  the  "Gum." 

Indeed,  throughout  Russia,  records  the 
writer,  no  change  is  more  striking  than  that 
through  which  the  posters,  once  the  glory 
and  the  novelty  of  the  revolution,  have  sud- 
denly ceased  to  be.  The  smashing  attacks 
on  capitalism,  the  appeals  to  brotherhood 
and  cooperation  between  city  worker  and 
country  farmer;  designs  depicting  the  in- 
vincible heroism  of  the  Red  Army;  vast 
sweeps  of  flaming  red  calling  the  prole- 
tariat of  the  world  to  immediate  re\olt— 
they  have  simply  disappeared. 

In  their  place,  we  are  told — 

The  advertisements  of  the  State  Elec- 
trical Trust,  offering  to  put  an  electric  hght 
— and  e\en  an  electric  washing-machine — 
in  every  peasant's  izba  at  moderate  cost : 
"Xo  village  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 
Write  for  iKvrticulars  and  estimates" — or 
conjurations  to  use  a  certain  well-known 
European  brand  of  electric-hght  globe, 
that  is  not  made  in  Russia,  but  soon  will 
be.  1  c<^uld  have  wept  when  I  visited  the 
Ryaz?'\sky  station,  where  once  a  club- 
room  was  railed  off  under  an  immense 
mural     painting     of     compeUing     power, 


symbolizing  the  coming  of  t  ho  ro\ohi  t  ion  hko 
a  fecund  Demeter.  The  ehib-room  is  gone 
and  only  long  lines  of  people  wait  to  buy 
tickets,  mom>y  in  hand,  as  in  any  railway 
station  anywhere;  tiie  mural  design  of  red- 
robod  Demeter  is  still  there,  it  is  true,  but 
the  canvas  is  flopping  loose  from  its  frame, 
unheeded. 

It  is  in  the  markets,  however,  that  the 
change  is  most  noticeable — the  great  public 
street-markets,  at  the  Smolensky  Gate  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Sukharov  Tower 
and  near  the  Nizhni-No^•gorod  station.  A 
year  ago  these  w^ere  the  i-efuges  of  the 
needjs  tolerated  by  the  authorities  on  the 
theory  that  there  would  always  be  some 
who  would  be  backrsvard  at  fitting  into  the 
new  arrangement  of  things  whereby  every 
one  must  work  to  eat,  and  permitting 
these  inept  ones  an  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  their  pos.sessions  while  tht>y  learned  the 
ways  of  a  workers'  state.  Here  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  bourgeoisie  gathered  to  offer 
for  sale  the  most  amazing  assortment  of 
articles,  from  diamonds  and  rings  to  bronze 
French  clocks  and  lace  bedspreads  of  fabu- 
lous value;  second-hand  plionographic 
records,  hypodermic  needles,  door-knobs, 
samovars,  false  teeth,  ten-year-old  fashion 
magazines  (in  great  demand!),  family 
photograph  albums — and  the  market  came 
to  be  a  sort  of  salon,  in  which  people  of 
former  wealth  ^^sited  with  one  another 
over  their  sales. 

To-day  it  is  all  changed;  but,  strangest 
of  all,  many  of  those  who  sold  their  own 
possessions  then  ha^e  not  clianged.  They 
are  still  there — daughters  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, if  you  please,  but  to-day  they  are 
not  seUing  their  own  things.  You  see  them 
with  diamonds  in  their  ears  and  sables 
carelessh'  swung  from  their  bare  shoulders, 
gesturing  with  hghted  cigarets,  and  offering- 
for  sale,  not  tlie  relics  of  genteel  poverty, 
l>ut  wrist  watches,  rings,  chains  of  gold, 
bracelets,  marketable  stuff  that  they  ha^e 
scoured  the  best  homes  to  buy,  reselling 
in  the  public  market  at  profits  that  range 
from  100  per  cent,  to  1,000  per  cent. 

It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  of  course. 
.  Many  who  sold  their  last  possessions  a  year 
ago  have  disappeared,  di"opt  out  of  sight — 
heaven  knows  what  has  become  of  them. 
•  But  others  have  learned  the  lesson  of  com- 
merce, and  where  a  sudden  reverse  of  for- 
tune would,  in  another  land,  send  them  to 
a  more  or  less  ornamental  secretaryship, 
have  come  to  be  shrewd  traders!  Caveat 
emptor!  The  hall-mark  on  that  chain  is 
stamped  on  a  link  that  has  been  set  in; 
the  chain  is  probably  brass — but  the  price 
the  haughty  lady  asks  is  the  price  of  gold, 
and  the  more  fool  you  if  you  pay  it. 

Nor  is  the  Moscow  of  1922  without  its 
diversions  for  the  tired  business  man,  the 
lowly  speculator  who  has  become  rich  over 
night  through  the  New  Economic  Policy. 
There  is  no  Follies  as  A-et,  admits  Captain 
Hibben,  but: 

Where  a  year  ago,  in  the  stringent  Puri- 
tanism of  Communism,  the  theaters  of- 
fered largely  opera,  drama  and  the  best 
ballet  in  the  world,  with  occasional 
classical  concerts  b\'  the  extraordinary 
II  Moscow  Chorus  of  100  voices  or  by  the 
Moscow  Symphony  Orchestra,  playing 
without  a  leader,  to-day  the  bars  are  down, 
the  music  halls  as  vulgar  as  one  hkes, 
cabarets  as  blatant,  musical  comedies  with 
chorus  girls,  for  whom  swains  wait  at  the 
1  *  stage-door  as  elsewhere,  draw  crowded 
[  houses  of  those  whose  taste  is  less  refined, 
but  perhaps  more  human  than  that  of  the 
peasants',  soldiers'  and  Avorkers'  deputies. 
And  the  Hermitage,  once  Moscow's  garden 
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The  chief  factor  in  shaving 
comfort  has  been  the  most 
neglected.  That  factor  is 
your  skin.  When  your 
face  smarts  it's  your  skin 
that  smarts.  Williams' 
Shaving  Cream  also  pre- 
pares the  skin  for  the 
shave.  The  first  feel  of 
lather  -  luxury  will  show 
you  how  tremendously 
'mportant  that  is. 


commit  while  you  shave 


Most  lathers  are  made  only 
to  soften  beards.  But  that  is  not 
enough. 

When  shaving  hurts  it's  your  skin 
that  hurts,  not  the  hair.  And  until 
you  prepare  your  skin  as  well  as 
your  beard  for  the  shave,  you're 
missing  shaving  comfort.  One 
shave  with  Williams'  shows  you  how 
tremendously  important  that  is. 

Williams'  Luxury  Shaving  Cream 
tones  up  your  skin.  Primes  it.  Lim- 
bers it  up  and  makes  it  supple.  As  a 
result,  the  razor  glides  over  your  skin — 
smoothly,  quickly.  Instead  of  irrita- 
tion— lather-luxury.  Instead  of  razor- 
chafing — comfort.  Instead  of  after- 
smart — after-comfort. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  have 
already  discovered  the  new  comfort  of 
Williams'  lather-luxury.  You  can  dis- 
cover it  without  cost.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


Williams 


Shavh^ 
Cream 


^  GET- ACQUAINTED  TUBE  FREE 

I  The  J.  B.  'Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

.  Department  81 1 

■  I  want  to  see  for  myself  what  you  mean  by  a  new  luxury 

I     in  shaving  cream.  Send  me  your  free  Get- Acquainted  tube. 


Narre_ 


I 

I     Address. 
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A  fcv.'  o/  the  man-}  rich  examplci  of  c<ise  makinn 
designed  and  loihioned  b>  the  VPadsu-orih  artists. 
The  Mustrations  shmi  the  cases  comidcraklj 
smaller  than  actiud  size 


•Wad 


SWOT 


\ 


S  the  spirit  ot  Christmas^ 
thrills  us  anew  withi 
thoughts  of  giving,  it  is 
then  that  we  wish  toj 
remember  some  dear  one! 
with  a  gift  of  fitting  sentiment. 

Such  a  gift  is  not  chosen  lightly, 
but  with  a  care  as  thoughtful  as  the 
sentiment  which  inspired  it.     What] 
then  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  sin' 
cerity  of  your  regard  than  a  watchl 
— a  reliable  movement  in  a  beautiful] 
Wadsworth  Case? 

In  the  watch  cases  pictured  here] 
you  see  some  of  the  newest  and  finest! 
examples  of  Wadsworth  artistry — I 
cases  which  for  beauty  and  exactness] 
of  fit  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Among  the  many  exquisite  creations! 
of  the  Wadsworth  artists  you  willj 


th^Q 


ases 


i 


I 
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find  one  well  fitted  to  bear  your  mes' 
sage  of  affection. 

For  more  than  thirty  years 
Wadsworth  Cases  have  dressed  and 
protected  the  leading  watch  move' 
ments.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful, 
most  popular  watch' case  designs 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  are 
Wadsworth  creations. 

When  you  buy  a  watch  select  a 
movement  that  your  jeweler  will  rec 
ommend  and  see  that  it  is  dressed  in 
a  Wadsworth  Case.  The  Wadsworth 
name  in  a  watch  case  is  your  assur' 
ance  of  correct  design,  finest  material 
and  perfect  workmanship. 

The  Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Company 

Dayton,  Kentucky,  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

Case  makers  for  the  leading  watch  movements 


Witscraiing  thd  character  of  an  arcisiry  which 
builds  beauty  and  endurance  into  the  finest  watch 
cases  of  today.  The  iUustrations  show  the  cases 
considera'nl.y  smaller  than  actual  size 


Tfiake  ^Watches  HeaMtiful 
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Eager  to  work  for  you — 
and  pay  you  wages  besides 

Eager,  yes — on  the  job  night  and  day. 
That  part  is  easy.  You  recognize  it  as 
describing  your  telephone  and  electric 
light  service. 

But  what's  that  about  paying  you 
wages?  Is  it  a  dream .^  Xo,  and  here's 
the  way  to  make  it  real. 

Invest  in  your  telephone  or  electric 
light  and  power  company's  securities,  and 
your  money  will  earn  these  wages. 

The  wages  are  good.  A  glance  at  the 
interest  tables  in  your  newspaper  A\ill 
show  you  that. 

The  wages  are  steady.  Xo  slack  times 
here.  The  need  for  electric  ser\'ice  is 
constantly  growing. 

Your  money  is  safe.  This  is  true  be- 
cause these  companies  are  regulated  by 
yotir  representatives  on  the  state  public 
utility  commission. 

The  investment  is  good  in  another  sense 
too.  It  will  help  your  toMu  develop 
right,  because  it  will  help  your  telephone 
comi)any  and  electric  light  company  to 
extend  their  service — so  necessary  now 
for  the  new  homes  which  must  be  built 
and  for  the  normal  growth  in  business. 

Why  not  make  it  possible  for  these 
c()m|)anies  to  work  all  the  harder  for  you 
and  your  town.^  You  are  interested  in 
good  investments.  Here's  a  class  worth 
looking  into. 


Since  1869  makers  and  distributors 
of  electrical  equipment 


\ 
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of  many  theatrical  delights,  is  again  going 
strong — and  not  only  as  half  a  dozen 
theaters,  but  as  a  gambhng-house,  as  well. 

I  went  one  night  at  midnight,  with 
another  American.  Getting  in  is  rather 
like  getting  into  a  London  night  ehib — you 
propose  yourself  for  membership,  pay  an 
initiation  fee,  and  then  get  a  membership 
card  on  your  own  recognizance,  which  en- 
titles you  to  enter  whenever  you  hke  at  the 
usual  admission  of  a  dollar.  Within  there 
are  Chinese  lanterns  scattered  about  to 
give  the  place  a  rakish  air,  and  various 
rooms  with  play  tables,  mostly  for  chemin 
de  fer  and  straight  baccarat.  These  games 
were  too  complicated  for  us.  tho  the  tables 
were  fairly  full,  and  we  sought  the  roulette 
room.  At  one  end  of  this  was  a  ticket 
window  where  one  bought  paper  counters — 
rubles  are  cumbersome  to  play  with,  and 
too  much  time  is  lost  in  examining  water- 
marks to  see  if  they  are  counterfeit,  so 
cash  play  is  forbidden. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  hung  a  great 
yellow,  oblong  Chinese  lantern,  with  weird 
figures  painted  on  its  sides,  that  cast 
strange  shadows  on  the  walls,  lea^^ng  the 
table  itself  in  a  blaze  of  Ught.  About  the 
table  were  crowded  precisely  the  same 
faces  that  one  sees  at  Monte  Carlo  or 
DeauAille  or  Palm  Beaeh — the  gamblers, 
men  and  women,  perhaps  born  and  not 
made,  but  certainly  never  unmade.  I 
recall  in  the  old  days  before  the  revolution 
there  used  to  be  a  Russian  noble  who  lived 
on  his  estates  all  year,  in  some  isolated 
part  of  Russia,  scraping  together  every 
kopeck  he  could  wring  from  the  peasants 
on  his  land.  Then  one  day  in  the  fall  he 
would  come  to  Petrograd  with  all  he  had 
amassed  and  go  to  the  Imperial  Yacht 
Club  and  stake  the  whole  sum  on  a  single 
bank  at  baccarat.  If  he  won.  he  would  go 
to  Paris  with  his  winnings;  if  he  lost,  he 
went  back  to  his  estates  the  next  day,  to 
begin  another  year  of  scraping  together  still 
another  stake. 

Well,  the  gamblers  at  the  Hermitage 
were  hke  that — gambling  was  food  and 
drink  and  joy  and  sorrow  and  life  and  death 
to  them.  They  kept  intricate  tables  in 
little  notebooks  and  played  complicated, 
futile  systems,  after  the  manner  of  the 
devotees  of  roulette  the  world  over.  The 
long-handled  paddles  that  picked  up  the 
paper  counters  from  the  table  like  minia- 
ture flapjacks  dealt  them  all  that  life  held. 
It  was  knowing  this  that  the  Russian 
Government  licensed  the  gambling-house. 

"If  they  want  to  gamble,"  said  the 
authorities,  "we'll  give  'em  a  table  with 
two  zeros,  so  that  they  simply  can't  win — 
and  then  we'll  apply  the  profits  to  the 
reduction  of  the  ta.xes  of  honest  folk." 
And  so  it  is  done. 

As  I  watched  a  woman  in  evening  dress, 
smoking  a  cigaret  in  a  long  jade  holder; 
place  her  wagers  with  a  flash  of  smooth, 
white  arms  into  the  strong  hght  and  back 
again  into  the  .shadows,  a  man  jostled  my 
elbow.     It  was  the  head-waiter  at  my  hotel. 

"Oambhng  and  Communism,"  he  said, 
grinning.  "A  strange  combination!"  I 
puzzled  over  the  remark.  There  seemed 
to  lurk  in  it  somewhere  an  implication  that 
Communism  should  be  too  fine  to  permit 
anything  so  sordid  as  gambUng. 

"Sell  me  one  of  your  counters,"  I  said, 
and  handed  him  a  milUon  rubles.  And 
because  the  only  number  I  could  reach 
over  the  backs  of  the  players  was  thirty-six, 
I  i)ut  my  counter  on  that. 
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Th(>  croupior  sj)iin  lluMvhcel.  The  little 
ivory  ball  began  to  elick  against  the  metal 
compartments. 

'  Bolsheh  uic/ievo!"  the  croupier  drontMl. 
The  ball  came  to  a  stop  in  tli(>  si)inning- 
wheel.       "  Tridtzatshcst,    krasnoc,    chotnyv. 

I  could  not  believe  my  ears,  but  peering 
over  the  heads  of  the  players  I  saw  the  hall 
in  the  cup  of  thirty-six.  The  beautiful 
lady  in  evening  dress  smilingly  made  room 
for  me  beside  her.  The  head-wn iter  offered 
me  all  of  his  counters  if  I  wouhi  but  share 
my  luck  with  him.  But  I  cashed  in  my 
mnnings  and  we  came  away. 

Outside,  the  cool  night  air  of  Moscow 
under  the  stars  felt  surprizingly  clean  after 
the  close  and  smoky  atmosphere  of  the 
gambling-room.  Groups  of  beggars  hung 
about  the  door.  Cab-dri^■ors  shouted. 
We  turned  dow^n  the  still  street  to  walk 
home.  From  the  shadows  there  emerged 
two  women,  and  as  we  approached  they 
stept  out  and  accosted  us  boldly. 

"All  the  blessings  of  ci\iHzatiou,"  said 
my  friend. 

Captain  Hibben  soon  afterward  went  to 
talk  the  situation  over  \nib,  Leon  Trotzky. 
formerly  of  the  Bronx,  New  York  City, 
now^  with  Lenin,  the  outstanding  figure 
among  the  controllers  of  Russia's  destiny. 
Trotzky  not  only  had  a  good  word  to  sa\- 
for  his  Red  Capitalism,  but  he  improved 
the  opportunity  by  making  a  definite  offer 
of  disarmament  if  America  would  show  the 
waj'.  As  for  the  form  of  capitalism  now 
rampant  in  Russia,  Paxton  Hibben  quotes 
him  as  sajang: 

"You  think  that  is  the  same  as  the  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States?  How  do  your 
people  profit  by  private  ownership  of  the 
railways?  They  pay  the  railways  and 
their  private  owners.  Here,  the  railways 
paj-  us.  Who  gets  the  profit  out  of  your 
coal  mines — the  consumer?  Not  a  chance! 
But  with  us,  for  e^ery  dollar  the  coal  opera- 
tors make  for  themselves,  they  make  a 
doUar  for  the  Russian  people — a  dollar 
which  decreases  the  cost  of  running  the 
Government  by  just  so  much,  and  is  there- 
fore so  much  less  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  in  taxation. 

"If  the  man  who  has  made  his  money 
out  of  running  the  mines  wants  to  buy  dia- 
monds with  it,  or  champagne,  he  can. 
But  when  he  does,  he  again  pays  the  Rus- 
sian people  for  the  privilege  of  indulging 
in  luxuries. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  great  indus- 
tries were  simply  pure  government  monop- 
olies there  might  be  a  tendency  for  them  to 
stagnate  and  gi-ow  less  efficient.  So  we 
invite  the  competition  of  outside  private 
capital  to  keep  them  on  their  toes." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  as  Hibben 
pointed  out  to  Trotzkj-,  "there  is  a  lot  of 
miserj'  and  wretchedness  and  ruin  in 
Russia  to-day,"  whoever  and  whate^-er  is 
responsible  for  it.  The  Surrey  editorially 
sums  up  one  phase  of  this  miserj'  and  ruin 
in  the  follo^\-ing  paragraphs: 

Colonel  Haskell  cables  that  over  a  miUion 
children  will  ha^-e  to  be  fed  until  next  sum- 
mer. Tchitcherin  states  that  "without 
help  from  abroad  it  is  not  possible  to  sup- 
port those  who  are  stiU  suffering  from  last 
year's  famine."  A  cable  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xcirt^  from  Samara  reports  that 
Pugachev  County,  "one  of  the  worst 
centers  of  last  year's  Russian  famine,  is 
threatened  with  even  a  worse  time  during 
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Like  Other  Good  Citizens 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES  in  the  past 
twelve  years  have  paid  $202,000,000  in 
taxes. 

The  annual  tax  payments  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  the  states^  counties  and 
municipalities  through  which  the  12,200  miles 
of  New  York  Central  Lines  extend,  increased 
from  $9,681,000  in  1910  to  $30,244,000  in  1921. 

Taxes  are  taking  an  increasingly  larger  share 
of  revenues.  Since  1910  the  gross  earnings 
have  doubled,  while  taxes  paid  out  of  these 
earnings  have  increased  three»fold. 

Taxes  are  now  far  in  excess  of  dividends. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  — 
the  parent  company  of  the  system  —  is  now 
paying  $3  in  taxes  for  every  $2  in  dividends. 

The  thirty  million  dollar  tax  bill  paid  by  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  in  1921  was  one- 
ninth  of  all  the  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &- ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -PITTSBUEGH  »IAKE  EBIE 
KANAWHA  fe^MICHIGAN  -  TOLEDO  &0H10  CENTRAL  -  AND  THE 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL -AND -SUBSIDIARY    LINES 
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Mechanical  Accuracy 

Assurance  of  safety  demands  mechanical  precision. 

Although  the  human  element  is  liable  to  err,  the  devices 
of  safety  that  man  has  perfected  are  not. 

The  Security  against  costly  errors  in  bookkeeping, 
that  Elliott-Fisher  renders,  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Block  System  to  the  engineer,  and  the  Beacon  to 
the  mariner. 

Daily,  visual  proof  of  every  entry  the  operator  makes 
is  furnished  b}"  Elliott-Fisher. 

A'ou  can  scarcely  estimate  the  saving  in  time,  labor  and 
expense  resulting  from  the  knowledge  that  your  records 
are  in  perpetual  balance — completely  written  and  me- 
chanically proven. 


Call  in  our  representative  in 
your  city  and  ask  him  to  show 
you  how  Elliott-Fisher  produces 
more  accounting  information, 
better  records,  faster,  at  less 
cost,  and  with  absolute  mechani- 
cal accuracy. 

The  Elliott-Fisher  representa- 
tive will  gladl}-  help  analyze 
your  accounting  problems  and, 
without  placing  you  under  any 
obligation,  make  a  written  re- 
port of  what  Elliott-Fisher  can 
do  for  \ou. 

Elliott-Fisher  Company 

43rd  STREET  .\ND  MADISOX  A\E. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  \. 

Branch  Offices  in  All  Large  Cities 


ELLIOTT-FISHER  BEST  MEET?  THE 
REQIIREMENTS  OF  MODERN  AC- 
COUNTING BY  FURNISHING: 

INSTANT  PROOF  OF  ACCURACY— 
Without  E\tra  U'ork  or  Effort. 

MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION— 

Thp  Flat  Writing  Surface  makes  possible 
the  writing  of  many  records  at  one  opera- 
tion. 

PERFECT  LEGIBILITY— 

On  original  and  required  copies. 

COMPLETE  DETAILS- 

Written  description  as  well  as  figures. 

CURRENT  INFORMATION— 

Facts  and  figures  readily  obtainable. 

A  QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  STUDY 
AND  RESEARCH  HAS 
DEVELOPED  T  H  E 
U  NI  VERSAL  AC- 
COUNTING MA- 
CHINE— 
There  Is  One  Which 
Fits  Your  Business. 


^ 


Accounting  and  Writing  Machines:  Flat  Writing  Surface 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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the  coming  winter."  A  Paris  cable  to  the 
Xew  York  Timefi  says  that  '"in  Moscow 
the  fact  is  no  longer  concealed  that  the 
populations  of  the  cities  will  have  an  even 
harder  life  this  winter  than  last";  and 
Walter  Durantj',  The  Times  correspondent, 
wired  from  Moscow  on  October  14:  "Five 
million  persons  will  face  death  by  starva- 
tion from  December  until  tlie  next  harvest, 
and  two  or  three  milhon  more  from  March. 
That  is  the  aftermath  of  last  years  crop 
failu.-e,  and  in  certain  areas  this  year's 
failure  also."  Paxton  Hibben,  secretary  of 
the  American  Committee  for  Relief  of 
Russian  Children,  who  has  just  returned 
from  an  extensi\e  investigation  cf  crop 
conditions  in  the  famine  area,  declares 
that  land  wliich  should  have  produced  40 
to  4')  bushels  to  the  acre  has  a\  erased  only 
'.i  bushels,  while  the  acreage  sown  is  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  1!)14  acreage  and  but  66 
per  cent,  of  the  1921  acreage.  He  quotes 
field-workers  of  the  Quakers,  the  Xansen 
Committee  and  the  Dutch  and  Swedi.sh 
Red  Cross  societies  as  predicting  that  the 
approaching  winter  will  be  worse  than  last 
winter,  especially  for  the  children,  of  whom 
there  are  some  600.000  famine  orphans 
in  Russia  and  400.000  in  the  Ukraine. 

^leanwhile,  Leo  Kammenev.  head  of 
the  All-Russian  Central  Famine  Relief 
Committee,  reports  that  floods  in  the  north- 
west of  Russia  (Petrograd,  Tver,  Psko\ , 
Novgorod.  Smolensk,  Olonetz  and  the 
Karelian  Republic)  have  left  96.5,000  souls 
\\-ithout  food,  while  crop  shortages  in  the 
Volga  and  X'ral  famine  areas  leave  4,137.- 
000  who  will  have  to  be  fed  elsewhere,  a 
total  of  5,102,000  requiring  relief,  exclusive 
of  the  famine  orphans.     He  says: 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
population  of  the  above  districts  were  in 
the  clutches  of  famine  in  1921  and  were  in 
star^ing  condition  in  1920.  as  well.  As  a 
result,  they  have  now  exhausted  all  their 
food  and  economic  resources.  The  poultry 
and  smaller  Uve  stock  have  been  eaten  by 
the  population  during  the  recent  hunger 
years.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cattle, 
including  both  horses  and  milch  cows, 
ha\"e  also  been  slaughtered. 


The  Correct  Procedure. — William  Dou- 
blex  is  noted  for  his  nerve,  his  shortness  of 
temper,  and  his  .scarcity  of  cash.  While 
he  was  seated  at  a  lonely  breakfast  in  his 
club  one  morning,  a  debt  collector  broke 
in,  through  tlie  drowsine.ss  of  the  porter  at 
the  door,  and  presented  his  bill. 

"Sir,"  said  William,  glaring  at  him,  "is 
this  all  you  know  of  the  usages  of  decent 
society?  To  present  a  bill  to  a  man  break- 
fasting, sir?  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
an  intruder  in  this  club,  sir?  Do  you 
know  I  could  call  the  servants  and  have 
you  thrown  out?  If  you  wish  to  talk 
business,  go  outside  and  send  in  your  card." 

The  collector  went  out  and  sent  in  his 
card.  William  picked  it  up  between  thumb 
and  forefinger,  adjusted  his  monocle,  and 
read  it. 

"Tell  the  gentleman."  he  said,  sweetly, 
•'that  I'm  not  \n."—Tit-Bit.<. 


The  Powerful  Ad. — Police  Officer  (to 
actress) — "So  you  got  your  pearls  back, 
miss?" 

Flossie  Footlights — "Yes:  isn't  adver- 
tising wonderful — here  they  are.  real  ones: 
my  pearls  were  merely  imitation." — Lon- 
don Opinion. 
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(October  12,  1922),  tlu>  Soviet  (Jovern- 
mont  ceded  also  to  Poland  a  part  of 
White  Russia  Avith  a  territory  of  more 
than  100,000  square  kilometers  and  with 
4,500,000  Russian  population. 

Finally,  Bessarabia,  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  provinces  in  the  South  of 
Russia,  passed  to  Roumania.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Roumanian  Army  soon  after 
the  Bolshe-\-ist  revolution.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  not  abandoned  its  claims 
to  this  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
tho  its  allotment  to  Roumania  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Allied  Powers,  exclusiAe 
of  the  United  States. 

The  other  Russian  frontiers  underwent 
iio  serious  changes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Caucasus,  where  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment ceded  to  Turkey  the  districts  of 
Kars  and  Ardaghan  according  to  the 
Moscow  Treaty  of  March  16,  1921.  Thus, 
we  are  told,  Russia  has  lost  immense 
areas  with  a  total  population  of  about 
forty-five  millions. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 

Despite     these    losses    of     non-Russian 
population,  it  appears  that  there  still  re- 
mained in  Russia  a  number  of  non-Russian 
nationalities;  and  to  appreciate  their  status 
under  the  SoA'iet  regime  we  are  asked  to 
note  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Russian  Socialistic  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public, dated  July  10,  1918,  which  declares 
that     the     Russian     Soviet     Republic     is 
"founded  on  the  basis  of  the  free  alliance 
of  free  nations  as  a  federation  of  the  Na- 
tional Soviet  Republic."     Article  VIII  of 
the  Constitution  makes  it  clear  that  the 
central  power  "confines  itself  to  laying  the 
basic   principles   of   the  federation   of   the 
Soviet  Republics  of  Russia.    The  workmen 
and  peasants  of  each  nation  have  the  righ  t 
to  decide  for  themselves,  at  their  oAvn  con- 
gress of  Soviets,  whether  they  desire,  and 
under   what   form,    to    participate   in    the 
federal  government  and  in  other  federal 
institutions."       During    the    years     191S, 
1919,1920,and  1921, about  25 republics  and 
autonomous  areas  came  into  being  in  Rus- 
sian territory  and,  moreover,  we  are  told  b.\- 
the    Moscow    Isviestia    that    as    late    as 
.\ugust    1    the   new   autonomous   area    of 
(^oren  in  the  Caucasus  was  created.     It  is 
in  the  Circassian  region  of  Adygueisk  with 
Krasnodar  as  administrative  center. 

WHAT  A  SOVIET  REPUBLIC  IS  LIKE 

A  good  way,  perhaps,  to  form  an  idea  of 
a  typical  Soviet  republic  is  to  take  a  con- 
ctete  example.  The  Bashkir  Republic  Avas 
born  on  May  22,  1920,  and  a  study  of  its 
constitution  is  the  best  means  to  get  an 
impression  of  the  status  of  the  republics 
and  autonomous  areas  linked  up  with 
SoA'iet  Russia.  Article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Bashkir   Republic  informs  us 


Light — 
The  Civilizer 


WHEN  night  fell  upon  an  ancient  or, 
medieval  city  its  streets  were  usually 
deserted.  There  was  no  light  from  lamps — ■ 
just  the  stars  overhead  and  the  darkness  be- 
low. Thieves  and  cutthroats  prowled  in  the 
shadows. 

Light  is  a  civilizer — a  power  that  works 
for  law,  order  and  progress.  To  the  study 
and  improvement  of  artificial  light,  Mazda 
Service,  centered  in  the  Research  Labora- 
tories of  the  General  Electric  Company,  is 
dedicated. 

It  is  through  Mazda  Service,  radiating 
the  world's  latest  knowledge  of  lighting  im- 
provements, as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  that  the  rapid 
development  of  the  modern  electric  lamp  has 
been  achieved.  Lamps  marked  Mazda  have 
behind  them  years  of  accumulated  scientific 
study,  tests  and  discoveries  of  Mazda  Service. 


RESE.ARCH  GLEAMS 

Gleam  g 

Through  systematic  research 
the  tungsten  filarneiit  lamp,  in 
its  vacuum  and  gas-filled  forms, 
was  developed.  Through  re- 
search the  unknown  lamp  of 
the  future  will  probaWy  be 
evolved,  and  through  Mazda 
Service  the  details  ot  its  con- 
struction will  be  taught  to  au- 
thorized lamp  manufacturers. 
Only  lamps  thus  developed 
through  this  organized,  system- 
atic research  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  are  marked 
Mazda. 


AZDA 

THE  MARK  OF  A  RESEARCH   SERVICE 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  <5/M^ 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Schenectady  y  N.  Y, 
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Under4nflation 
is  the  same  as  extra  weight 

Not  enough  air  in  your  tires  is  equivalent 
to  a  heavier  car 

If  your  tires  are  not  fully  inflated,  the  weight  of  the 
car  presses  down  the  side  walls. 

If  you  drive  with  not  enough  air,  it  is  the  same  as 
if  your  car  were  much  heavier  than  it  is. 

The  tires  flex  and  bend  as  they  roll  over  the  road. 
The  side  walls  are  depressed  too  much,  and  every 
bump  puts  strain  on  the  fabric  or  cords. 

Be  sure  your  tires  are  properly  inflated  at  all  times. 
Own  a  Schrader  Tire  Pressure  Gauge  and  use  it.  That 
is  better  and  more  economical  than  guessing  about  air. 

The  Schrader  Universal  Tire  Pressure  Gauge  tells 
you  instantly  and  accurately  the  air  pressure  in  your 
tires.  It  tells  you  when  you  need  air  and  when  you 
are  putting  in  too  much. 

The  Schrader  Gauge  is  an  accurate  gauge,  especially 
accurate  because  it  is  used  in  connection  with  Schrader 
Valve  Insides  and  Schrader  Universal  Valves,  which 
are  standard  equipment  on  every  make  of  pneumatic 
tires  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  will  last  for  years.  Sold  by  garages,  hardware 
stores  and  motor  accessory  shops.  Price  $1.25  'in 
Canada  $1.50).  A  special  type  for  trucks  and  wire 
wheels  is  $1.75  fin  Canada  $2.00). 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SOX,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Chicago  Toronto  London 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Valve  Insides  and  Valve  Caps, 
Packed  in  Metal  Boxes  of  Five  Each 
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that  this  republic  is  ruled  by  the  Soviets 
'"along  the  lines  of  the  Russian  Socialistic 
Federated  So\-iet  Republic."  But  Articles 
II,  III,  and  IV  state  that  aU  the  ministers  of 
the  Bashkir  Republic  are  responsible  to 
the  ^Moscow  Executive  Committee  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Moscow  People's  Commissa- 
riats. In  other  words,  saj-  Russian  Liberal 
■writers,  the  Bashkir  ministers  "play  the 
role  of  pro^-incial  officials  of  the  central 
government  at  ^Moscow." 

The  Liberal  and  other  anti-So^•iet  intel- 
lectual Russians  who  have  been  expelled 
from  their  countrj'  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, are  said  to  number  above  two  thou- 
sand, and  are  located  in  various  parts  of 
Continental  Europe,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  intel- 
lectuals there  is  a  large  body  of  industrial 
and  trade  leaders  who  are  in  safe  haven  in 
the  same  regions.  These  Russians  publish 
books,  newspapers  and  periodicals  about 
Russian  iuterests,  and  it  is  from  their 
presentation  of  the  case  of  SoAiet  Rus.sia, 
based  on  So\-iet  official  publications,  that 
we  are  able  to  get  a  complete  picture  of 
Russian  conditions. 

Reverting  to  the  Bashkir  Republic,  they 
point  out  that  Article  V  and  last  of  the 
So^'iet  Constitution  declares  that  "the 
Bashkir  Republic  is  supplied  with  all 
financial  and  technical  means  needed"  by 
the  Russian  So\iet  Republic,  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  the  Bashkir  Republic 
has  neither  a  budget  nor  resources  of  its 
own.  The  Bashkir  So%'iets,  we  are  told 
further,  can  not  legislate  for  themselves, 
but  haA'e  to  submit  to  all  the  laws  and  de- 
crees issued  by  the  ^Moscow  Executive 
Coimuittee.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn, 
according  to  these  Liberal  Russian  writers, 
is  that  the  Bashkir  Republic  is  no  more 
independent  of  the  central  government  at 
^Moscow  than  are  the  administrative  divi- 
sions or  provinces,  which  are  shown  on  the 
map  by  numerals  ■without  a  circle.  This 
same  statement  is  applied  by  Liberal  Rus- 
sians to  all  the  autonomous  republics  and 
areas  as  well  as  the  labor  communes,  for 
their  constitutions  are  described  as  "vary- 
ing only  insignificantly  from  the  tenor  and 
purport  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Bashkir 
Republic." 

SOVIET  Rl  SSIA  S  "INDEPENDENT" 
REPUBLICS 

There  are  five  so-called  independent 
republics  allied  ■with  Soviet  Russia,  namely: 
White  Russia,  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Azer- 
baijan, and  Armenia.  Georgia,  Azerbaijan, 
and  Armenia  enjoy  -wider  scope  of  freedom 
than  White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  it 
appears,  and  for  the  purpose  of  illustration 
wo  shall  cite  the  case  of  Azerbaijan.  In  the 
Moscow  IsviesHa  it  is  stated  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  Azerbaijan  is  based  on  a  bi- 
lateral  treaty  signed  by  Azerbaijan,  and 
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RADIO  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  AS  WELL  AS  MUSICAL 


HE  Lyradion  is  the  most  versatile  musical 
instrument  ever  built;  it  is  either  a  high- 
powered  radio  receiving  instrument  or  a 
reproducing  phonograph  with  a  wonderful 
perfection  of  natural  tone. 

The  secret  of  the  Lyradion's  power  and  sweetness 
lies  in  the  patented  Seabrook  Amplifying  Horn  made 
of  a  cast  clay  composition,  which,  having  no  vibrat- 
ing properties  of  its  own  can  neither  add  to  nor 
detract  from  the  selection  broadcasted  or  recorded. 

Radio  cannot  depend  for  it's  future  upon  ear 
phones,  tin  horns,  or  loose  batteries  and  wires  strewn 
over  the  floor  any  more  than  the  phonograph  could 
have  survived  as  a  musical  instrument  under  similar 
condition. 

The  Lyradion  is  a  piece  of  furniture  that 
will  match  any  home — radio  or  phonograph 
are  heard  perfectly  through  the  same  horn 
by  a  roomful  of  friends. 

And,  best  of  all,  you  hear  the  voice,  the 
violin,  the  orchestra — even  the  piano — in  the 
original  tone  because  the  Lyradion  receives 
without  distortion  and  amplifies  without  fault. 

When  winter  comes,  and  evenings  are 
long,  tune  your  Lyradion  to  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Newark,  Schenectady,  Atlanta,  Kansas 


City,  Davenport,  Pittsburgh,  or  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
—  extend  your  family  circle  to  include  the  Nation. 

Hear  music  before  unknown  to  you — hear  Grand 
Opera — dance  to  distant  "jazz"  orchestras — hear  the 
news  of  the  world  —  become  acquainted  with  new 
personalities  —  all  by  Radio  —  all  with  no  cost  to 
you  after  you  own  the  instrument  —  and  all  within 
your  own  home. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Lyradion  —  the 
newest  and  most  marvelous  instrument  ever  known 
for  home  entertainmenL 


Let  us  put  a  Lyradion  in  your  home 
for  demonstration  — for  tone — for  dis- 
tance —  as  a   radio  —  or  as   a> 
phonograph. 

If  it  satisfies  —  if  it  enter- 
tains—  if  it  pleases — make  it 
your  Christmas  present  to  the  family  —  any- 
way, write  for  the  Lyradion  Catalog  show- 
ing 12  beautiful  period  models  of  radio  only 
or  radio  and  phonograph  combinations  from 
$250  to  $1,100. 

Special  Models  Concert  Grande  Size  for 
Theatres,  Clubs,  Drawing  Rooms,  Churches, 
Lodges,  etc.,  $750  to  $2,150. 

LYRADION    MANUFACTURING    CO.,    MISHAWAKA.   IND. 
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11  days 

to  RIO 


The  S.  S.  "Pan  America" 
carried  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  Brazilian  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  only  ii  days. This 
record  time  is  maintained  on 
every  trip  by  the  swift  U.  S. 
Government  ships,  operated 
by  the  Munson  Steamship 
Lines  to  South  America. 
Besides  being  the  fastest,thev 
are  the  most  modern  and  lux- 
urious vessels  that  sail  to 
South  America.  Now  new 
low  rates   are   offered    you 


Write  for  Booklet 

If  you  are  planning  an  ocean  trip, 
send  Oie  information  blank  beloiv. 
Your  Gofernment  has  prepared  a 
neiv  booklet  telling  about  your  skips. 
Send  for  it  today.  It  contains  a  host  of 
exquisite  njic-MS  oj  the  ships.  E-very 
American  ivill  be  proud  of  them  as 
he  turns  the  pages.  It  v.ill  be  sent 
rivithout  any  obligation. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  V.  S.  Shipping  Board 
InformatioD  Desk               Washin£toa,  D.  C. 
M.2418  


Please  wnd  wiihout  oblicatiun  the  U.  S.  Govcrn- 
mrni  Booklet  givinc  travel  facts.  I  am  considerinc 
a  trip  to  South  America  C  Europe  ['.  Orieiil  C 
1  would  travel  1-t  cla'is  H.  2d  D.  Jd  Z. 

// 1  eo  date  will  be  about 

My  Samt 

Bunneit  «r  Pn/etsitn 

Street  So.   tr  R.    ['.  O ! ' 


For  inforinatiOH  retarding  reservations   aiidrei^ 

Munson  Steamship  Lines 

67  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Manaeini  Ofie rotors  for 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 
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Russia  as  two  independent  contracting 
])arties.  But  Liberal  Russian  ^^Tite^s  con- 
tend that  this  is  only  by  way  of  phrase,  for 
the  treaty  provides  that  the  Azerbaijan 
Commissariats  of  War.  National  Economy, 
Foreign  Trade,  Food  Supply,  Ways  of 
Communication.  Posts  and  Telegraphs  and 
Finances,  are  under  the  control  of  ^Moscow. 
It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Azerliai- 
jan  Gov^rrnment  has  the  right  to  issue  its 
own  bank-notes.  It  has  its  own  sources  of 
revenue  and  its  own  budget,  but  we  are 
told  that  its  budget  is  controlled  by  the 
authorities  at  Moscow.  In  the  realm 
of  foreign  trade,  however,  it  enjoys  a  cer- 
tain freedom,  it  appears,  for  Azerbaijan 
may  enter  into  commercial  relations  with 
Persia,  Turkey,  Georgia,  and  Armenia, 
without  the  mediation  of  Moscow. 

But  the  joker  in  this  arrangement,  say 
Russian  Liberal  •v\Titers,  is  that  the  rich 
Baku  oil-fields  of  Azerbaijan,  containing  a 
wealth  familiar  by  report  to  the  Avhole 
world,  are  exploited  and  administered 
by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  with- 
out a  word  of  say  by  the  Azerbaijan  au- 
thorities. 

According  to  the  Moscow  Isiiestia,  the 
priATlege  of  haAong  direct  commercial  rela^ 
tions  ^Nith  Turkey  made  of  the  trans- 
caucasian  republics  "an  economic  appen- 
dix of  Constantinople."  The  trade  ties  be- 
tAveen  the  transcaucasian  republics  and 
Moscow,  we  are  told,  became  so  loose  that 
Turkish  currency  began  to  take  the  place  of 
Soviet  rubles  in  Batum.  Consequently  in 
September  and  October,  1922,  the  Moscow 
authorities  curtailed  the  autonomy  of  the 
transcaucasian  republics,  and  it  appears 
that  they  set  up  a  barrier  of  tariffs  to 
isolate  them  from  the  outer  world  so  they 
would  be  bound  to  draw  closer  to  SoA-iet 
Russia.  The  tax  in  kind  le\ned  on  them  by 
the  Moscow  Government  was  extended  to 
Azerbaijan  this  year,  altho  hitherto  Azer- 
baijan had  not  felt  this  tax.  The  conclu- 
sion of  Russian  Liberal  vvTiters  is,  therefore, 
that  "even  the  most  free  of  the  Soviet  Inde- 
pendent Republics  are  far  from  being  vnr- 
tuaily  independent,"  and  while  "they  enjoy 
a  degree  of  autonomy,  in  all  important 
matters  they  remain  under  the: jurisdiction 
of  Moscow." 

I  KRAINE  AND  WHITE  Rl  SSIA 

Altho  the  Treaties  of  Alliance  between 
Ukraine  and  Soviet  Russia  and  between 
White  Russia  and  Soviet  Russia  are 
claimed  by  the  Sovnet  Government  to  pro- 
vide autonomy  for  Ukraine  and  for  MNTiite 
Russia,  Liberal  Russian  vvTiters  assert  that 
"all  the  economic  resources  of  the  two 
countries  are  unre.servedly  in  the  hands  of 
^Moscow."  The  Donietz  coal  and  the 
southern  metallurgical  and  mining  indus- 
tries are  financed  and  administered  and 
supplied    by    the    AII-Russian    Council    of 
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N'alional  Economy  as  if  thoro  woro  no 
])alitieal  dividing  line  between  Russia  and 
rkraine,  they  say,  and  cite  in  proof  of  this 
assertion  the  Bogdanoff  Report  of  the  All- 
Russian  Council  of  National  Economy  in 
the  Moscow  official  Isriestia  of  October  18, 
1922.  By  Moscow  decrees,  we  are  told 
also,  the  tax  in  kind  and  all  other  taxes  and 
levies  are  assessed  by  the  Moscow  authori- 
ties for  all  the  federated  Republics  includ- 
ing the  Ukraine.  All  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  courts  of  justice,  the  police  and 
all  the  codes  of  laws,  civil  and  criminal, 
are  adopted  by  Moscow  for  the  whole 
countrj-,  including  Ukraine. 

Anti-Soviet  observers  further  declare 
that  Russia  proper,  as  well  as  all  the  repub- 
lics and  autonomous  areas  on  Russian 
territory,  are  "ruled  by  the  Communist 
party."  The  attitude  of  the  Communist 
party  toward  the  independence  of  the 
different  racial  groups  is  said  to  have  been 
formulated  by  Zinovieff,  as  early  as  Jan- 
uary 14,  1918,  when,  speaking  before  the 
Congress  of  the  Soviets,  he  said: 

' '  Our  party  has  always  struggled  against 
federalism  inside  of  our  party  organization. 
We  are  in  favor  of  centralization.  One 
need  not  be  a  prophet  to  predict  that  the 
federation  of  the  States  will  give  way  to  the 
proletarian  drift  toward  unity.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  wish  our  party  to  be 
centralized." 

This  Congress  passed  a  resolution,  we 
are  told,  to  the  effect  that  "the  Ukrainian, 
White  Russian,  and  other  Communist 
organizations  must  be  unreservedly  sub- 
jected to  the  Central  Moscow  Committee 
of  the  Communist  party."  The  attitude 
of  the  ruling  party,  say  anti-Soviet  writers, 
has  "remained  unchanged  throughout  five 
years  and  enables  us  to  understand  how 
the  federal  Soviet  machinery  works." 
This  machinery  is  unified,  it  appears,  by 
the  dominance  of  the  Communist  elements 
in  the  central  institution  as  well  as  in  the 
administrative  provinces,  republics  and 
autonomous  areas.  We  are  reminded  that 
after  the  defeat  of  General  Denikin's  army, 
at  the  end  of  1919,  the  Red  troops  occupied 
Ukraine  and,  at  the  end  of  1920,  Transcau- 
casia, where  they  set  up  Communist  Soviet 
Governments  which  concluded  with  Mos- 
cow the  treaties,  above  cited.  Thus  was 
formed,  according  to  anti-Soviet  state- 
ments, the  "federatecf  Soviet  Republic 
b}^  name,  which  remains  in  fact,  as  has  been 
seen,  a  centralized  State." 

RUSSIA'S  DIMINISHED  POPULATION 

Russia  has  lost  not  only  territory  and  the 
population  in  territory  no  longer  Russian, 
anti-So\aet  writers  point  out,  but  the  Rus- 
sian population  in  Russia  proper  has  greatly 
dwindled.  One  Russian .  writer  says  that 
"the  famine  has  become  a  permanent  Rus- 
sian institution"  and  it  will  continue  to 
take  its  toU  of  Russian  lives.  A  well- 
known  Russian  economist,  Mr.  Masloff, 
who  for  four  years  remained  in  Russia 
under  Bolshevism  and  worked  in  various 
So\iet  organizations,  writes  in  his  book, 
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XIME  will  tell-//  has  told! 

Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Key- 
stone Copper  Steel  was  first  placed  upon  the 

market  as  possessing  unexcelled  rust-resistance.  Our  origi- 
nal claims  for  this  copper  steel  alloy  have  been  fully  sub- 
stantiated— and  the  years  continue  to  add  to  the  weight 
of  evidence  and  to  further  prove  the  superiority  of 

KEYSTONE 

Rust-resisting  Copper  Steel 

for  Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets  and  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  We  have 
assembled  in  a  brief  booklet  a  few  of  the  outstanding  facts  showing 
the  excellence  of  Copper  Steel,  together  with  opinions  of  eminent 
authorities,  official  photograph  of  weather  tests,  and  graphic  chart 
showing  corrosion  losses  of  steel  and  iron  sheets.  This  booklet  is 
of  particular  interest  to  users  of  sheet  metal — and  will  be  gladly  sent 
you  upon  request. 

Our  service  and  brands,  known  the  world  over,  mean  much  to  the 
.  man  whose  needs  require  this  maximum  of  substantial  quality  and 
dependability  from  sheet  metal  products.  For  building  construct- 
ion— roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spouting,  eaves  trough,  sheet  metal 
and  tin  work — use  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  and 
Roofing  Tin  Plates — the  highest  quality  obtainable.  Sold  by  leading 
metal  merchants,  and  used  by  leading  contractors  and  builders. 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity since  1884.  Apollo-Ketstone 
Oalvanized  Sheets  with  the  copper 
steel  alloy  base  are  unequaled  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Gutters,  Cornices 
and  al  1  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal 
work  demanding  superior  rust  re- 
sistance.   Write  for  Apollo  booklet. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Roofing  Tin 

High  grade  plates,  carefully  manu- 
factured in  every  detail— grades  ud 
to  40  Dounds  coating.  Also  American 
Coke  and  Charcoal  Bright  Tin  Plates. 


Black 


SHEET    PRODUCTS 

American  Bessemer  Steel  Sheets, 
American  OpenHearth  Steel  Sheets, 
Keystone  Copper  Steel  Sheets,  Auto- 
mooile  Sheets— all  grades.  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Electrical 
Sheets,  Siove  and  Range  Sheets, 
Japanning  and  Enameling  Stock, 
Steel  Barrel  and  Keg  Stock,  Ce'.i- 
ing  Sheets,  Black  Plate,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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and  every  travel 
comfort  reason  (or 
^in^via  the  Santale 

rOU  CAN  motor  every  day  over 
perfect  highways — by  the  sea  or 
along  the  base  of  green-clad  moun- 
tains. There  are  big  resort  hotels  and 
cozy  inns— or  you  can  rent  a  bungalow 
and  enjoy  your  own  rose  garden. 

Golf  links  galore  and   excellent 
schools  for  your  children. 

The  Santa  Fe  operates  four  daily 
trains  to  California.  One  of  them 
— the  California  Limited — is  ex- 
clusively for  first-class  travel. 

Fred  Harvey  serves  all  the  meals 
"aU  the  way." 

Spick-and-span  new  steel  equip- 
ment on  the  California  Limited. 

There  are  Pullmans  via  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  to  Los  Angeles,  on  both  the 
California  Limited  and  the  Missionary.  We 
will  arrange  your  Pullman  reservations  so 
you  can  stay  at  the  Canyon  any  number  of 
days  and  be  assured  of  space  when  resum- 
ing journey. 

Why  not  visit  Southern  Arizona  going  or 
returning?  It  is  delightful  at  Castle  Hot 
Springs,  Ingleside  and  Chandler. 


■  Hawaii 
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SOVIET  RUSSIA  TO-DAY 

Continued 


■■Russia  After  Four  Years  of  Revolution" 
(Paris)  that: 

"According  to  the  data  of  the  Moscow 
Commissariat  of  Health,  the  Russian  death- 
rate  in  1919  is  estimated  at  74.9  per 
1,000  as  against  25.4  in  1917;  while  the 
birth-rate  in  1919  was  only  13  per  1,000  as 
against  39.4  in  1917.  According  to  com- 
putations of  the  Economic  Section  of  the 
Russian  Industrial  and  Financial  Associa- 
tion in  Paris,  which  are  based  on  official 
Soviet  data,  the  population  of  22  proA^inces 
of  European  Russia,  which  numbered 
about  30,000.000  in  1917,  was  reduced  in 

1920  to  25,000,000.  which  is  a  reduction  of 
7.5%.  The  process  of  djang-out  goes  on 
in  the  AaUages  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  and 
at  a  rapid  rate.  In  the  cities  the  death- 
rate  is  higher  than  in  the  tillages.  For 
instance,  in  the  city  of  Orel  in  Central 
Russia,  there  were  born  in  1919  2,061 
babies,  while  in  the  same  city  the  number  of 
persons  djing  in  the  same  year  is  put  at 
4,042.  In  1920  the  death-rate  in  the  city 
of  Orel  was  still  higher." 

yir.  ]Masloflf's  conclusion  is  that  Russia's 
population  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  from 
2  to  2.5%  per  year.  Contrari-wise,  in  pre- 
war daj's  Russia's  population  grew  at  the 
average  rate  of  1.7%  per  year.  In  support 
of  Mr.  jMasloflf's  conclusions.  Liberal  Rus- 
sian writers  cite  the  census  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  1920,  according  to 
which  the  total  population  of  Russia  was 
114,000,000,  compared  to  130,000,000,  in 
the  same  territory  in  1914. 

But,  say  anti-SoAiet  TSTiters,  even  these 
reduced  figures  show  Russia's  population 
before  1921-1922,  when  the  famine  became 
acute  because  of  the  drought.  They  do 
not  pretend  to   estimate  the  death-toll  of 

1921  and  1922  because  no  census  has  been 
taken  by  the  SoA-iat  Government  since 
1920,  but  they  suggest  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  higher  than  before  1921  and 
19'22.  In  March,  1922,  the  :Moscow  Ismes- 
tia  and  other  official  Soviet  papers  reported 
that  "entire  A-illages  were  dj-ing  out"  in 
the  Volga  region.  In  the  same  official 
organ,  dated  September  20,  1922,  it  is 
stated  that  in  many  proA^inces  the  peasants 
have  onlj-  enough  food  to  keep  them  alive 
\mtil  January  or  February  of  1923  and  it 
is  such  authentic  records  that  impel  anti- 
SoA-iet  writers  to  assert  that  "the  famine  has 
become  a  permanent  institution  in  Russia." 

SOVIET  RUSSIA'S  NEW  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

In  the  spring  of  1921,  we  are  reminded, 
the  So\iet  leaders  at  the  Tenth  Congress 
of  the  Communist  party  admitted  the 
failure  of  the  economic  system  under 
which  they  had  been  working  for  three 
and  one-half  years  and  inaugurated  what 
they  called  Soviet  Russia's  New  Economic 
Policy.  Traae  was  authorized,  peasants 
were  permitted  to  sell  part  of  their  food- 
stuffs in  the  open  market,  and  small  indus- 
trial enterprises  were  offered  for  lease. 
The    Government     still     took    from    the 
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peasants  a  part  of  their  surplus  products 
Avhcreas  before  1921,  say  auti-S()\-ict 
obser\ers,  the  peasants  "were  allowed  to 
retain  only  sufficient  food  to  keep  them- 
selves alive."  The  New  Economic  Policy 
iu\olves  certain  political  changes  or  reforms 
which  are  summarized  below. 

SOVIET  POLITICAL  REFORMS 

Under  the  old  economic  policy,  Ave  are 
told,  labor  was  "mobilized"  and  jirofes- 
sional  workmen  could  not  leave  their 
factories  at  will.     A  decree  of  May   10, 

1920,  provided  that  "for  the  absence  of 
more  than  three  days"  they  "would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  disciplinary  tribunals." 
Thej'  could  be  sent  as  ithe  SoA'iet  Govern- 
ment saw  fit  from  place  to  place  and  had 
to  obey  as  soldiers,  for  they  were  unre- 
serA-edly  at  the  disposal  of  the  People's 
Commissariat  of  Labor.  Workers  in  other 
classes,  also,  could  be  mobilized  at  discre- 
tion of  the  Government  and  the  Soviet 
press  during  1919  and  1920  "swarms  with 
decrees  regarding  the  mobilization  of 
engineers,  physicians  and  other  specialists." 

The  Moscow  Economic  Life  of  October  4, 

1921,  announced  that  under  the  New 
Economic  Policy  it  had  been  decided  to 
"reduce  to  a  minimum  the  application  of 
the  methods  of  compulsion,  which,  how- 
ever, still  have  to  be  applied,  particularly 
in  the  course  of  the  approaching  period  of 
economic  reconstruction."  During  1921. 
it  is  related  on  another  occasion,  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  Avorkers  needed  by  the 
nationalized  industries  were  supplied  by 
the  Commissariat  of  Labor,  Avhich  recruited 
them  through  mobilization.  But  this  same 
SoA-iet  organ  asserts  that  tlie  system  of 
mobilization  Avas  practised  onl}-  to  a 
limited  degree  in  1922.  By  a  decree  of 
October  12,  1921,  the  professional  elements 
of  the  population  were  exempted  from  the 
mobilization,  tho  the  decree  specifies 
that  this  exemption  "does  not  apph-  to 
physicians,  land-workers  and  technical  spe- 
cialists." In  August  and  September  of 
1921  the  MoscoAV  Economic  Life  indirectly 
indicated  that  the  economic  situation  of 
the  workers  had  not  greatly  improA'ed. 
The  miners  of  the  Donietz  coal-basin,  one 
of  the  best-paying  of  Russian  enterprises, 
receiA'ed  in  A\ages,  part  food  and  part 
monej-,  about  one-third  of  the  Avages  paid 
in  pre-war  days. 

By  a  decree  of  ]March  6,  1922,  the  old 
I'estriction  preA'enting  Russian  citizens 
from  moving  freeh'  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  AA-as  rescinded.  Before 
this  time  CA'ery  citizen  AA'ho  left  the  place  of 
his  abode  wdthout  special  permission  of 
the  Commissariat  of  Labor  and  other  insti- 
tutions, including  the  secret  police,  Avas 
liable  to  be  arrested  as  a  "labor  deserter." 
The  requisitions  of  cloth,  furniture,  apart- 
ments and  other  personal  possessions,  Avhich 
were  so  often  enforced  in  the  first  j'ears  of 
the  SoAaet  regime,  are  said  to  ha a'c  ceased  as 
a  natural  result  of  the  resumption  of  trade. 

Liberal  Russian  Avriters  tell  us  also  that 
political  terrorism  has  diminished  at  least 
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A  remedy  for  labor  shortage  not 
found  in  ^^help  wanted''  columns 


FOR  the  movement  of  materials — lifting  and  load- 
moving — many  hundred  business  executives  are  no 
longer  subservient  to  the  "  supply  and  demand  "  of  labor. 
They  have  found  a  permanent  remedy  in  our  Lift  About. 

When  a  man  installs  one  of  these  powerful  little  electric 
hoists  he  gets  his  load-moving  and  lifting  done  at  a 
decidedly  lower  cost.  He  brings  to  this  branch  of  his 
business,  not  fluctuation  and  uncertainty,  but  permanent 
"help"  that  releases  two,  three,  four,  maybe  a  dozen 
men  for  other  work.  And  this  acquisition  costs  him  no 
more  than  he  would  pay  one  laborer  for  a  few  months 
work. 

Every  LiftAbout  in  service,  and  it  is  used  in  practically 
every  business,  is  making  an  actual  dollars-and-cents 
saving  for  its  owner.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
Lift  About' s  wide  application  and  its  low  price,  really 
make  it  a  hoist  for  everybody  who  has  loads  to  move 
and  lift.     It  may  be  your  hoist — tell  us  what  you  handle. 

"Shepard"  builds  electric  cranes  in  capacities  to  30  tons, 
and  is  the  largest  producer  of  electric  hoists  in  America. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

412  Schuyler  Ave.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Mfrs.  Assn. 


WRITE  FOR— 

this  bulletin  which  il- 
lustrates the  LiftAbout 
in  many  of  its  hundreds 
of  uses.  FREE  for  the 
asking. 


HEPARQ 

ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS  fc^ 
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Your  Boy  is 

getting  ready  to 

drop  the  pilot! 

He  used  to  come  to  you  with  all 
his  problems,  the  cut  finger,  the  in- 
jured pride,  the  rankling  insult,  the 
flush  of  a  victory,  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  discovery,  the  pride  of  a  compli- 
ment. 

Now,  he  is  growing  undemonstra- 
tive. He  is  becoming  reserved.  You 
are  left  out  of  his  confidence.  He  is 
getting  ready  to  drop  the  pilot. 

From  10  to  20  years  is  the  diffi- 
cult age  with  boys.  They  feel  the 
urge  to  do  things  for  themselves. 
They  resent  interference.  But  they 
especially  need  a  friendly  hand  on 
the  helm.  This  is  the  mission  and 
purpose  of  The  American  Boy. 

Its  editors  are  men  who  have  never  for- 
gotten that  they  were  boys.  They  know  the 
boy  slant.  They  have  the  gift  of  being 
able  to  put  themselves  in  the  boy's  shoes. 
As  a  result,  AMERICAN  BOY  stories  are 
red-blooded,  invigorating  and  inspiring. 
They  handle  boy  problems  with  bare  fists 
—their  heroes  are  real  fellows  who  are  put 
to  it  and  who  find  the  clean,  honorable, 
gentlemanly  way  out. 

The  success  of  this  sort  of  companionship, 
suggestion  and  leadership  for  boys  is  found 
in  the  loyal,  enthusiastic  following  of  THE 
AMERICAN  BOY.  A  half-million  wide- 
awake boys  look  forward  to  it  hungrily 
each  month.  They  delight  in  its  stories. 
They  revel  in  its  articles  on  sports,  me- 
chanics,  outdoor  life   and  nature. 

Make  your  boy  a  present  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  THE  AMERICAN  BOY.  You 
will  never  make  an  investment  that  will  pay 
such  large  dividends  in  increased  under- 
standing  between  him  and  you. 

Include  that  other  boy  in  whom  you  are 
interested.  Start  with  the  current  number 
or  order  it  as  a  Christmas  gift.  Mail  the 
coupon   to-day. 

A  year's  subscription  to  THE 
AMERICAN  BOY  costs  only  $2  00, 
by  mail.  Single  copies  are  20  cents 
at  news-stands.  Subscribe  for  a 
year  or  leave  a  standing  order  at 
your   news-dealer's. 

,^inericanBoy 

THE  SPRAGUE   PUBLISHING   CO. 

No.   385   American   BIdg.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Enclosed  find  ?2.00.  for  whirh  send  THE 
.\MKniCAN  Boy  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the 
current  Issue,  to 

Name 

Address 


SOVIET  RUSSIA  TO-DAY 

Continued 


in  so  far  as  capital  punishment  foropv- 
ponents  of  the  Soviet  regime  is  concerned, 
but  we  are  told  that  the  crusade  against  ele- 
ments described  as  "politically  undesirable" 
is  relentlessly  carried  on  and  that  '"nearly 
two  thousand  Russian  intellectuals  have 
been  expelled  from  their  country."  Mention 
is  made  also  of  the  trials  of  the  Socialist 
Revolutionaries  and  of  the  Patriarch 
Tikhon  and  other  leading  clergj-men  which 
resulted  in  a  number  of  death  sentences. 

Sonnet  administration  of  justice  and 
So%'iet  court  procedure  are  said  to  have 
changed  very  little,  and  attention  is  called 
to  the  statement  in  Isviestia  of  President 
Kalanin,  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee, that  "So"viet  justice  must  remain 
a  class  justice";  and  also  to  the  assertion  in 
the  same  newspaper  of  'Mr.  Krylenko,  one 
of  the  leading  SoA"iet  jurists,  that  "tho 
policy  of  our  courts  must  reflect  the  interest 
of  the  workers,  of  the  proletariat."  In  the 
A"iew  of  anti-So\iet  Russians,  the  SoAiet 
Government  "stUl  retains  aU  the  character- 
istics of  a  class,  or  rather  a  party  govern- 
ment," and  they  cite  in  evidence  Articles 
25,  64  and  65  of  the  Soviet  Constitution  as 
depri-ving  the  non-proletarian  element  of 
the  population  of  aU  political  rights." 

These  adAerse  critics  claim  also  that  the 
economic  results  of  the  new  policy  so  far 
have  not  justified  the  expectations  of  the 
Soviet  leaders.  It  is  admitted  that  a  short 
period  of  industrial  increase  of  production 
ensued,  but  lasted  only  till  the  end  of  1921, 
Avhen  it  was  followed  by  a  "a  new  depres- 
sion and  crisis  which  has  not  yet  reached 
the  end."  The  exhaustion  of  the  stocks  of 
raw  materials  and  the  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  them  is  said  to  alarm  the  Soviet 
authorities,  and  in  October  of  this  year 
Isriestia  published  a  report  of  President 
Bogdanoff  of  the  AU-Russian  Council  of 
National  Economy  in  which  we  read: 

In  the  course  of  the  revolution  the  out- 
put of  technical  plants  greatly  decUned. 
The  production  of  cotton  in  Turkestan 
fell  off  considerably  and  so  did  the  produc- 
tion of  flax.  Immense  herds  of  sheep  dis- 
appeared. Our  textile  industry  is  con- 
fronted with  the  menace  of  the  lack  of  raw 
materials.  .  .  .  The  production  of  coal  in 
the  Donietz  basin  also  is  diminishing.  In 
the  last  three  months  of  1921  the  output 
amounted  to  187,000,000  poods;  in  Jan- 
uary to  March,  1922,  it  was  185.000,000 
poods;  in  July  to  September  it  was 
65,000.000  poods  [a  pood  equals  36.7  lbs.]. 

Still  more  terrible,  according  to  anti- 
So\iet  opinion,  is  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Bogdanoff  that  out  of  twenty-six  branches 
of  industry,  twenty-one  will  end  the  year 
1922  "with  a  negative  balance  because  the 
cost  of  production  is  higher  than  the  value 
of  the  goods  produced.  Therefore,  these 
adverse  critics  conclude  that  under  the 
SoAnet  regrime,  despite  all  claims  to  the 
contrary,  '"Russia's  economic  decay  is  still 
progressing  fatally." 


Now  Jackson  Knows  Why 
Miller  Bonds,  Paying  Up 
to  7  ( ,  Are  Safe 


HE  thought  a  firs: 
rnortgage  on  a 
piece  of  income- 
earning  property 
ought  to  be  security 
enough,  for  anybody, 
but  we  told  him  that 
we  demand  d  more. 
Though  Jackson  had 
had  much  experience 
in  financial  matters, 
he  opened  his  eyes 
when  vre  told  him  about  this  safety  feature, 
insuring  the  prompt  paj-roent  of  7  c  interest 
and  principal  on  the  day  due. 
The  provision  of  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
which  msikes  them  safe  is  monthly  payments 
by  the  borrower  to  meet  principal  and  in- 
terest. The  plan  is  described  in  an  invest- 
ment Stor\-  from  Real  Life.  "Mr.  Jackson 
Discoveis  an  Investment  Principle.'"  Write 
tor  youi  copy  today. 

MILLER  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

SlOO  Bonds;         $500  Bonds;  $1000  Bonds 

Interest  paid  twice  yearly 

Yield:    Up  to  7'^r 

Partial  payment   accounts   invited 

G-L.M  I  LLE  R  gl  E. 

522  Carbide  and  Carbon   Building 
30   East  4Znd    Street,  New    York 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  othtT  southern  cities. 

"First — the  Investor's  Welfare" 


36  Pages  of  Useful 
Bond  Information 

THIS  book  provides  a  digest  of  inionna- 
tion  which  might  otherwise  be  gained 
only  from  broad  experience  or  wide  reading 
concerned  with  investments. 

It  isindexed  for  ready  reference  and  coversques- 
tions  which  long  observation  has  shown  most 
frequently  present  themselves  to  investors  when 
selecting  or  handling  their  bond  investments.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  this  booklet  upon  request, 
without  obligation. 

fVrite  for  Booklet  LD-U 


H ALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 
209  S.  La  Salle  St. 
PHrLADELPHIA 
Land  Title  BIdg. 
MILWAUKEE 
First  Wis.Nat.Bk.BldK 


NEW  YORK 

U  WallSt. 

DETROIT 

Ford  BIdg. 


BOSTON 
10  Post  Office  S<). 

ST.  LOUIS 
Security  BIdg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan  Bk.  BIdg. 


nFLORIDA-i 

Fruitland  Park  land  owners,  not  land  men. 
desiring  new  settlers,  offer  you  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  orange  groves  in  this  lake-jewelled 
highland  section  for  only  J 1 40  an  acre.  Those 
in  earnest  write  for  book  of  actual  photos  and 
easy  payment  plan.  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 
Room  103,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


>sK  for  Horlicks 

V.  The  ORIGINAL 

\\      Mailed  Milk   . 


Safe 
Milk 

For  Infants, 

Invalids    & 

Children 

TheOrigi  alFood-Drink  for AllAges.  Quick 
Lunch  at  Home,  Office  Cc  Fountains.  Rich 
Milk.  Maltd  Grain  Extract  in  Powder  & 
Tablet   forms.     Nourishing— No   cooking. 

8^-  Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 
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INVESTMENTS   AND   FINANCE 


PENNSYLVANIA'S      RETURN     TO     SIX 
PER   CENT.  AS  A  SIGN  OF  RAILROAD 
BETTERMENT 

TX  the  financial  community,  reports 
liiat  authoritative  observer  of  tlie 
couununity's  affairs,  The  Wall  Slrci-t 
Jour/tal,  the  action  of  the  Pennsyhania 
Railroad  in  restoring  its  stock  to  a  6  per 
e?at.  basis  is  accepted  "as  a  significant 
confirmation  of  the  return  to  something 
like  normal  operating  conditions  in  the 
railroad  industry  following  the  labor  dif- 
ficulties of  the  summer."  It  wU  be  re- 
membered that  Pennsylvania  had  not  paid 
less  than  6  per  cent,  since  1899.  up  to 
May,  1921,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
4  per  cent.  To  many  it  seemed  at  the 
time  as  if  this  marked  the  lowest  point 
in  the  railroad  depression.  The  Novem- 
ber quarterly  dividend  is  put  at  1^  P^'" 
cent.,  which  is,  of  course,  a  return  to  the 
old  6  per  cent,  annual  basis.  Certain 
additional  facts  are  briefly  stated  in  a 
Philadelphia  dispatch  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal — • 

The  factors  which  influenced  the  di- 
rectors in  their  action  were  probably  first 
of  all  that  the  dividend  of  1 3^  per  cent, 
was  earned;  the  fact  that  wages  of  the 
employees  have  been  adjusted  on  an  equi- 
table basis;  substantial  taxes  have  been 
paid;  shippers  have  been  cared  for  through 
a  satisfactory  service;  and  it  was  fitting 
that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
stockholders. 

Earnings  of  the  company  have  been  run- 
ning large,  and  altho  net  operating  income 
has  been  reduced  by  unusual  costs  inci- 
dental to  the  shopmen's  strike,  not  only  on 
the  Pennsylvania  but  on  connecting  rail- 
roads, the  business  in  sight  probably 
means  that  the  next  dividend  payment  in 
February  is  also  being  earned  at  the  13  2 
per  cent.  rate. 

On  the  broader  implication  of  this  neAvs, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  proceeds  to  com- 
ment as  follows: 

While  there  is  no  longer  much  doubt  that 
Pennsylvania  will  earn  something  abo\e 
6  per  cent,  on  its  stock  this  j-ear,  conser\a- 
tive  opinion  here  read  more  than  that  in 
this  action  of  its  directors,  who,  it  was 
held,  would  not  have  taken  such  action 
unless  they  had  been  conAdnced  that  an  in- 
definite period  of  satisfactory  traffic  was 
ahead,  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  con- 
trol over  operating  expenses  had  at  last 
been  achieved,  and  that  the  labor  situation 
in  the  company's  shops  had  been  fully 
adjusted. 

Not  only  on  the  Pennsylvania  but  on 
most  of  the  eastern  trunk  lines,  movement 
of  the  present  heavy  traffic  is  improving 
almost  daily.  With  few  exceptions  they 
are  turning  engines  out  of  the  repair  shops 
a  httle  faster  than  they  are  coming  in — 
in  other  words,  catching  up  with  the  ar- 
rears of  engine  maintenance.  Embargo 
conditions  have  been  more  or  less  relaxed 
on  all  but  two  or  three  eastern  roads, 
d'espite  the  fact  that  daily  loaded  car  move- 
ment is  practically  up  to  the  figures  for 
the  corresponding  dates  of  1920,  the  peak 
vear. 


Guaranty 


Service 


Banking  Credit 
and  Service 

^TpHE  MODERN  fully-equipped  bank 
•^   supplies   to    the   business    community 
both  credit  and  service. 

When  you  have  both  available,  commensu- 
rate with  your  needs  within  one  institution, 
you  have  a  complete  banking  connection. 

This  Company  is  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
needs  o±  a  business  for  credit  accommoda- 
tion, in  harmony  with  sound  banking 
practise,  w^hether  the  requirements  be  ex- 
tensive or  moderate. 

In  addition,  this  Company  has  the  organ- 
ization and  equipment  which  enable  it  to 
render  e'^oery  service  in  domestic  banking, 
foreign  banking,  and  in  corporate  and  per- 
sonal trust  relationships. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  in  detail  with 
you  the  exceptionally  broad  facilities  which 
an  account  with  us  places  at  your  command. 


NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS  BRUSSELS 

LIVERPOOL  HAVRE  .ANTWERP 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140    Broadway 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


You  don't  see 
the  doorman — 
but  he's  there! 

When  you  come  in  through  a  door 
equipped  with   a  Yale  Door  Closer 
you  need  pay  no  further  attention  to  that  door. 

It  will  be  closed  as  silently  and  softly  and  surely 
as  if  it  were  attended  by  a  well-trained  doorman 
whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  look  after  that  one  door. 

You  will  not  see  the  faithful  doorman;  nor  will 
you  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  unobtrusive, 
effective  device  that  Yale  has  made  for  your  con- 
venience and  comfort. 

It  is  like  a  perfect  engine;  with  a  powerful  coiled  spring 
to  close  the  door,  and  a  piston  within  a  cylinder,  working 
against  hydraulic  pressure  through  connecting  rod  and 
crankshaft,  to  control  the  door  so  that  it  closes  surely  but 
silently. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  to  show  you  a  Yale  Door 
Closer.  There  are  various  models  and  sizes  to  suit  every 
condition,  from  the  heavy  bronze  entrance  doors  of  a 
public  institution  to  the  light  screen  doors  of  your  summer 
cottage. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Yale  locks  and  sold  by  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  V.  S.   A.  Canadian  uorks  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

YALE    MADE    IS  YALE    MARKED 

^aOicci.5,NiqM  Latches,  Dead  Lochs.  Builders  Locks  and  Tnm.Cab'nn  Lochs. Trunk  Locks. Automobile  Locks. 
Ea-.t  Locks    Prison  Locks.  Door  Closers.  Eieclr.c  Industrial  Trucks   Cha.n  Blocks   Electr.c  Hoists.  Trolleys 


FOREIGN 

Xovember  8. — Lord  Curzon.  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  declares  that  the  situa^ 
tion  in  the  Near  East  "constitutes  the 
most  definite  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world." 

Battles  between  Irish  Free  State  soldiers 
and  Republican  irregulars  rage  in  Dub- 
lin and  counties  Cork  and  Mayo,  jwith 
heavy  casualty  lists. 

The  re^'olutionar\'  committee  in  Greece 
issues  a  decree  ordering  the  trial  by 
extraordinary  court-martial  of  the 
cabinet  ministers  and  generals  of  the 
late  regime  charged  -with  the  Greek 
disaster  in  Asia  Minor.  E.x-King 
Constantine  is  exempted  from  trial. 

The  report  of  the  experts  who  have  been 
investigating  economic  conditions  in 
Germany,  Professors  Keynes,  Brand, 
rlenks  and  Cassel,  advocates  a  two 
years'  moratorium  from  reparations 
payments  of  cash  or  in  kind,  and  stabi- 
lization of  the  mark  on  the  basis  of 
3,000  to  .3,-300  marks  to  the  dollar  by 
utilizing  the  Reichsbank's  gold  reserve. 

Prince  Celasio  Caetani  is  appointed 
Italian  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
Premier  Mussolini  having  quashed  the 
original  appointment  of  Baron  Aac- 
zarmo  Romano. 

Xovember  9. — Irish  Free  State  troops  raid 
Eamon  de  Valera's  Republican  head- 
quarters in  Dublin,  arresting  the  Avomen 
of  the  staff  and  seizing  a  quantity  of 
documents. 

Xovember  10. — Erskine  Childers,  chief 
lieutenant  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  is 
captured  and  arrested  in  Dublin  by 
the  Free  State  troops. 

Xovember  11. — An  earthquake,  accom- 
panied by  a  tidal  Avave.  rocks  Chile 
from  end  to  end,  demolishing  dozens  of 
tOAvns  and  killing  many  hundreds  of 
people. 

The  Allies  ought  to  get  out  of  Constanti- 
nople immediatelj'  in  order  to  aA^ert 
disaster,  adAises  Mark  O.  Prentiss, 
special  represeutati\e  of  the  American 
Xear  East  Relief,  who  has  just  finished 
a  surAey  of  the  Avork  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world  and  is  now  in  Paris. 

The  Spanish  GoAernraent  is  reported  to 
have  denoiuiced  the  commercial  agree- 
ment made  with  the  United  States 
August  1,  1906.  Under  this  agreement 
Spain  accorded  to  the  United  States 
most  faA'ored  nation  treatment.  The 
Treaty  expires  one  year  after  it  has 
been  denounced  by  either  side. 

XoA'ember  12. — Reports  reaching  Constan- 
tinople show  that  the  entire  Christian 
jiopulations  of  scAcral  of  the  large 
centers  in  Asia  Minor  are  fleeing  in 
panic  toward  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  French  GoAernment  officially  an- 
nounces the  postponement  of  the  Xear 
East  peace  conference  at  Lausanne, 
which  had  been  set  for  NoAember  43, 
and  confirms  the  new  date  of  XoAein- 
ber  20. 

NoA-ember  13. — Egypt  is  reported  to  be 
striving  to  get  a  hearing  at  the  Xear 
East  Peace  Conference  at  Lausanne. 

The  Allied  Council  of  Ambassadors  de- 
mands an  immediate  apology  from  the 
German  Government  for  a  mob  attack 
on  tAA'o  Allied  military  officers. 

The  German  Government  asks  the  Allied 

Reparations  Commission  for  a  loan  of 

.')00,000,000    marks,    sa>-ing    that    the 

i  Reichsbank  is  prepared  to  adAance  a 
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similar  sum  toward  a  loan  to  stabilize 
tlie  mark. 

II.  K.  D.  Ledfjard.  the  member  of  the 
China  Iiilaiui  Mission  who  was  kid- 
naped by  Chinese  bandit  forces  on 
October  28,  is  reported  rescued. 

November  14. — The  Cabinet  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  Joseph  Wirth.  resij^ns  after 
the  United  Socialists  had  voted  not 
to  participate  in  a  coalition  ministry 
which  included  members  of  the  German 
Peoples"  Party. 

The  British  Government  accepts  the 
French  proposal  to  hold  an  Allied  con- 
ference at  Paris  preliminar\-  to  the 
Near  East  Conference  at  Lausanne. 

DOMESTIC 

November  8. — Practically  complete  elec- 
tion returns  show  that  there  'will  be 
twenty  more  Republicans  than  Demo- 
crats in  the  next  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  eleven  more  Re])ublicans 
than  Democrats  in  the  new  Senate. 
In  the  present  Congress  the  Republi- 
cans have  a  House  plurality  of  166  over 
the  Democrats  and  a  majority  of  16.") 
o^•er  all.  In  the  Senate  the  present 
Republican  majority  over  the  Demo- 
crats is  twenty-four,  A^nth  no  scattered 
votes. 

November  9. — President  Harding  issues 
a  call  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
to  begin  November  20. 

November  10. — Freedom  from  "artiticially 
provoked  labor  troubles"'  and  adequate 
transportation  are  the  two  requirements 
most  needed  by  the  coal  industry,  says 
an  authorized  committee  of  bituminous 
operators  in  a  report  filed  Avith  the 
United  States  Coal  Commission  by 
request. 

Kovember  11. — Several  thousand  of  his 
admirers  make  a  demonstration  in  front 
of  the  home  of  former  President  Wilson 
in  Washington. 

Application  of  transcontinental  rail- 
roads for  authority  to  decrease  rates 
to  and  from  Pacific  coast  terminals 
on  traffic  originating  east  of  the  Rocky 
jXIountains  or  destined  therefor  are 
denied  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  on  the  groimd  that  the 
reduced  rates  -would  not  afford  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  the  railroads 
and  would  endanger  competition  l)y 
water  eaniers. 

November  12. — The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  announces  it  AA-ill  consent  to 
give  transfers  of  ships  to  foreign  registry 
only  on  condition  that  the  vessels  shall 
not  be  used  for  importation  into  or  ex- 
portation from  the  United  States  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  If  this  pro-\-ision 
is  A-iolated  the  ship  -vA-ill  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture. 

November  13. — The  Japanese  people  are 
not  of  the  white  or  Caucasian  race  and 
are,  therefore,  not  eligible  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States,  decides  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  two 
cases,  one  originating  in  the  courts  of 
Hawaii  and  the  other  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

November  14. — Richard  Washburn  Child, 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  Joseph  C. 
Grew,  Minister  to "  Switzerland,  will 
represent  the  United  States  at  the 
Lausanne  Conference  as  "chief  ob- 
servers," and  Rear  Admiral  Mark 
C.  Bristol,  American  High  Commis- 
sioner at  Constantinople,  will  be  "asso- 
ciate observer,"  it  is  officially  announced 
by  the  State  Department. 

Activities  of  the  Government  in  the  rail- 
way shopmen's  recent  strike  cost  up- 
wards of  $1,250,000,  according  to  an 
estimate  reached  by  actuaries  of  the 
Department  of  .Justice. 
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GROWTH 

There's  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  orderly  growth  of  a 
cultivated  field  and  the  choking 
advance  of  the  jungle.  One 
enriches  while  the  other  de- 
stroys. The  same  holds  true 
of  unrestrained  business  ex- 
pansion as  opposed  to  care- 
fully directed  growth. 

The  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Banks  are  interested 
in  the  orderly  growth  of 
business  through  sound  financ- 
ing. To  individuals  and 
organizations  similarly  inter- 
ested, our  resources,  facilities, 
and  close  co-operation  are 
cordially  extended. 


T^e  CONTINENTAL  ^mf 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 

More  than  05,000,000 
Invested  Capital 
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THE  BRIGHTON  —  ST-ltE  M-103 


Capable,  refined,  elegant;  Florsheim  Shoes  hold 
their  own  socially  and  physically,  at  a  cost  that 
IS  low  for  the  pleasure  and  service  they  deliver 

The  Florsheim  Shoe— Most  Styles  $io 

BOOKLET  "styles  OF  THE  TIMES"  ON  BEQUEST 

Loo!'  for  'Name  in  Shoe 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  ■  CHICAGO 


ROR.    THE      tw^ANJ 


How  To  Make 

YOUR  INCOME  GROW 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  quickly  you  can  increase 
your      income     representing 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
in  your  spare  time.  By 
simply  devoting  an  hour  or 
so  each  day  to  obtaining 
new  and  renewal  yearly  sub- 
scription orders  you  can 
earn    two    dollars     or    more. 

WF.  have  shown  others  how 
to  increase  their  incomes. 
Let  us  show  you.  The  work 
requires  no  particular  expe- 
rience, and.  moreover,  is  both 
pleasant  and  dignified.  Write 
TO-DAY  for  full  particulars. 


THE  LITERARY   DIGEST,  Dept.  134 
354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  I  wiph  to  increase  my  income 
by  >parc-time  work.  Please  send,  without 
obligatiniJ  me.  the  details  of  your  plan. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY   . 


STATE 


fl^err^  Cl)ii8tma0! 

5ay  it  to  Motorists  with  a  Cutio 

A  GIFT  your  friends  will  appreciate 
•**  — and  use  every  day — is  a   Cuno 
Auto   Cigar   Lighter,  Cuno  Smok- 
ing Set  or  Cuno  Ash  Receiver. 

A  good  cigar — ^and  a  Cuno  to 
light  it — make  smoking  while  driv- 
ing a  real  pleasure. 

At  all  dealers,  or  sent  postpaid 
in  attractive  Holiday  Greeting 
package  on  receipt  of  price. 

.S  ■  nd  foi  free  looktel 
•'Haw  to  Smoke  and  Diivr  tn  Comfort" 

THE  CUNO    ENGINEERING  CORP. 

90  South  Vine  Street                Meriden,  Conn. 
Instrument  Board  I.iithlor SS  00 

(specify  for  6  or  12  volts) 
SinokiiiK  Set 1.5. 00 

(speeifv  for  tJ  ot  12  volts) 
.\sh    Heceiver 100 
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Exceeding  ihe  Limit. — '  "^laud  tolls 
everything  she  knows." 

"Yes,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  she  would 
stop  there." — Jwlge. 


All  in  a  Lifetime. — Old  Lady— "Did  you 
ever  do  a  single  day's  work  in  your  life?^' 

Old  Hobo — "Jest  about,  leddy."— T/ie 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Exercise  Assured. — DorxoR  Friend — 
"Now  that  you  have  a  car,  you  mustn't 
neglect  exercise." 

Patikxt — "Oh,  Isha'n't  beable  to;  it's  a 
second-hand  car." — London  Opinion. 


Second  Round. — "Waiter,  I  came  in 
yesterday  for  a  steak." 

"Yes,  sir.  Will  ^ou  have  the  same  to- 
day?" 

"Why,  I  might  as  well  if  no  one  else  is 
using  it." — Jack  Canuck. 


Single  Holiness. — Tim — "How  are  you 
getting  along  at  home  while  j^our  wife's 
awaj?  " 

Jim — "Fine.  T\e  reaehed  the  height  of 
efficiency.  I  can  put  on  my  socks  now 
from  either  end."  —  American  Mutual 
Magazine.  

A  Detail  Overlooked. —  A  pressure  of  15 
pounds  on  this  wire  bumper  throws  out  the 
clutch,  applies  the  brakes,  cuts  off  the 
ignition  and  blows  the  horn. — From  the 
Scientific  American.  It  seems  to  do  about 
everything  except  take  charge  of  the  body. 
— Detroit  Motor  Xews. 


Flying  Start. — An  old  yokel  saw  a  mo- 
tor-car for  tlie  first  time  in  his  life.  It  came 
dashing  up  the  main  street,  and  disap- 
peared in  a  cloud  of  dust.  "Well,"  said 
the  yokel,  "the  horses  must  ha'  bin  goin' 
a  good  speed  when  they  got  loose  from  that 
carriage." — Brisbane  Mail. 


Friends  Again. — An  inquisitive  old  lady 
was  always  asking  her  minister  questions. 
One  day  the  persistent  lady  asked,  "Mr. 

,  can  you  please  tell  me  the  difference 

between  Cherubim  and  Seraphim?"  The 
minister  tliought  deeply  for  a  minute  or 
two  and  then  quietly  replied,  "W^ll,  they 
had  a  difference,  madam,  but  they  have 
made  it  up." — The  Christian  Advocate 
{New    York).  

The  Right  Answer. — A  man  who  believed 

lie  knew  all  about  parrots  undertook  to 
teacli  what  ho  thought  to  be  a  young,  mute 
bird  to  say  "Hello!"  in  one  lesson.  Going 
up  to  the  cage,  he  repeated  that  word  in 
a  clear  voice  for  several  minutes,  the  parrot 
paying  not  the  slightest  attention.  At  the 
final  "Hello!"  the  bird  opened  one  eye, 
gazed  at  the  man.  and  snapt  out,  "Line's 
busy." — The  Congrcgationalist  (Boston). 


In  Luck. ^"Friend,"  said  Cactus  Joe  to 
the  stranger  in  Crimson  Gulch,  "you  have 
held  four  of  a  kind  three  times,  a  royal 
flush  twice  an'  several  ace  fulls." 

"Lucky,  I  call  it." 

"You're  luckier  than  you  think.  The 
boys  here  is  willin'  to  let  you  go  your  way 
intact  provided  you  start  immediate. 
There  won't  be  any  gun-play  unless  you 
linger.  The  big  luck  fur  you  is  the  fact 
that  you  happened  to  pick  'Safety-first' 
week  for  your  i>erformance  at  this  here 
card-table." — Washington  Evening  Star. 
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VICTOR 


SHERWIN  WILLIAMS 


RUBBERSET 


I  VORY 


SWIFT  £.  CO 


PEPSODENT 


COLGATE 


GOOD-YEAR 


QUAKER  OATS 


OVERLAND 
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PALM  OLIVE 


FAMOUS- LASKY 


FORD 
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PACKARD 
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CUTEX 


STETSON 


AUTO  STROP 


MENNEN 


GILLETTE 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


THE  PRIZE  OF 

CANADIAN  TRADE 


"//  is  undeniable  that  investment  in  Canada  presents  a 
clearer  vision  of  economic  values  for  Americans  than  does 
investment  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  " — Cosmofiolis. 


rpHERE  are  600  firms  of  United  States  origin 
-■■  in  Canada.  They  have  won  their  share  of 
the  rich  prize  of  Canadian  Trade.  They  are 
supplying  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
Canadian  people  and  in  many  cases  doing 
"overseas"  trade  with  the  British  Empire. 

An  important  factor  in  their  success  is  the  advertising 
which  they  have  done — and  are  doing  in  the  CANADIAN 
Daily  Newspapers.  Daily  newspapers  are  the  national 
medium  of  advertising  in  Canada.  They  circulate  in  the 
cities  and  towns  where  they  are  published  and  the  country 
contiguous  thereto,  are  used  economically  and  wisely  for 
their  rural  as  well  as  for  their  urban  importance.  They 
influence  every  class  of  buyer.  The  dealers  you  need  for 
distribution,  see,  read  and  advertise  in  them. 

Canada  is  prosperous.  Her  crops  have  been  success- 
ful. Her  money  is  at  par  in  the  United  States,  and  at  a 
premium  in  all  other  countries.  The  concensus  of  opinion 
is  that  "Canada  is  commercially  and  financially  one  of  the 
greatest  stable  countries  of  the  world." 


NOW— NOT  AT  SOME  FUTURE  INDEFINITE  PERIOD  SHOULD 
YOU  DECIDE  TO  CULTIVATE  CANADIAN  TRADE.  INVESTI- 
GATE. HAVE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  PREPARE  DATA 
OR  WRITE  TO  THE  PAPERS  LISTED  BELOW  FOR  FULL  DE- 
TAILS OF  THE  SERVICE  THEY  ARE  EQUIPPED  TO  OFFER  YOU. 


The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 


The  Maritimt  Market 


The  Ontario  Market 


Population 
HaUfax,  N.  S..  .  75,000 
Halifax,  N.  S. .  .  75,000 
St.   John,    N.   B.    55,000 


Newspaper 
Chronicle   &    Echo 
Herald    &    Mail 
Telegraph  &  Times 


The  Quebec  Market 


Population 

Quebec    111,500 

Quebec    111,500 

Montreal     839,000 

Montreal     839,000 

Montreal     839,000 


Newspaper 

Le   Soleil    (French) 

Chronicle 

Gazette 

La  Presse  (French) 

Star 


Ottawa    .  . 
Ottawa    .  . 
Kingston 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
J-rantford 
London   . . 
Windsor   . 


Population 
,  .  .  145,000 
.  .  .  145,000 
.  .  .  25,000 
.  .  .  622,326 
.  .  .  622,326 

.  .  120,235 
.  .  .  35,000 
.  .  .  70,000 
.  .  .     60,000 


Newspaper 

Journal   Dailies 

Citizen 

Standard 

Star 

Globe 

Spectator 

Expositor 

Free  Press 

Border  Cities   Star 


The  Prairie  Market 


The  Pacific  Market 


Population  Newspaper 

Vancouver    ....  165,000  World 

Vancouver    ....  165,000  Sun 

Victoria    60,000  Times 

Victoria    60,000  Colonist 


Population 
Winnipeg,  Man.  280,000 
Winnipeg.  Man.  280,000 
Regina,  Sask. .  .  35,000 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  31,364 
Calgary,  Alta. .  .  75,000 
Calgary,  Alta. .  .  75,000 
Edmonton,   Alta.    70,000 


Newspaper 
Tribune 
Free  Press 
Leader   &    Post 
Phoenix  &   Star 
Herald 
Albertan 
Journal 


Prepared  by  SMITH,  DENNE  &  MOORE,  LIO.,  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
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All  great  achievements  are 
imitated.  All  "flexible-arch" 
shoes  may  look  much  alike. 
But  the  test  of  SERVICE  soon 
makes  it  startlingly  obvious 
that  the  VALUE  and  joyous 
COMFORT  of  these  famous 
ORIGINAL  flexible-arch, 
muscle  -  developing,  youth  -  pre- 
serving Health  Shoes  are  im- 
possible to  duplicate  or 
improve  upon.  No  shoes  ever 
accomplished  more  in  benefit- 
ing the  entire  body  from  the 
ground  up.  Don't  be  misled  by 
imitations! 

Call  at  the  " Ground- Gripper" 
Shop  in  your  city  for  your  next  pair 
of  shoes-  And  write  us  for  our  new 
Book,  "What  You  Should  Know 
about  Your  Feet.'     IT'S  FREE! 

GROUND  GRIPPER  SHOE  CO.,  Inc. 

151  Brooktine  Street.  East  Lynn,  Mass. 

GROUND 
RIPPER 

WALKING    SHOES 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


Toore  Push-Pins 

■Class  Heads-Steel  I\iints 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

lb  hang  up  things 

.^sknour  dealer  to  shou)  tneni 

Ev*i^  where     M^^  '    packet 
Moore  Push-Pin  Co. 
Wa^'ne  Junction  Philaclelphta 


Deaf  Can  Hear 
Says  Science 

New  Invention  Aids  Thousands 


Hca-s  good  news  for  all  who  suffer  from 
deafness.  The  Dictograph  Products  Corpora- 
tion announces  the  perfection  of  a  remarkable 
device  which  has  enabled  thousands  of  deaf 
persons  to  hear  as  well  as  ever.  The  makers  of 
this  wonderful  device  say  it  is  too  mu'  h  to  ex- 
pect you  to  belie\  e  this  so  they  are  going  to  give 
30U  a  chance  to  try  it  at  home.  They  offer 
to  send  it  by  prepaid  par,  el  post  on  a  ten-day 
tree  trial.  They  do  not  send  it  CO.  D. — they 
require  no  deposit — there  is  no  obligation. 
They  send  it  entirely  at  their  own  expense  and  risk. 
They  are  making  this  extraordinary  offer  well  knowing 
that  the  magic  of  this  litt'.e  instrument  will  so  amaze 
and  delight  the  user  that  the  chances  ot  its  being 
returned  are  very  slight.  Thousands  have  already 
accepted  this  offer  and  report  most  gratifying  results. 
TTiere  s  no  longer  anv  need  that  you  should  endure  the 
mental  and  physical  strain  which  comes  from  i  con- 
stant effort  to  hear.  Now  vou  :an  mingle  vsnth  your 
fnends  without  that  feeling  ot  sensitiveness  trom 
which  all  deaf  persons  suffer  Now  you  can  take  >-our 
place  in  the  social  and  business  wor'.a  to  which  your 
talents  entitle  you  and  from  which  your  affliction  has. 
in  a  measure,  excluded  you.  Just  send  your  name 
and  address  to  The  Dictograph  Products  Corpora- 
tion. 1302  Candler  Building.  New  York  for  descrip- 
tive literal ur"  ar''  renuest  blank. 
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Continued 


Help! — A  Florida  paper  says  the  moon- 
light in  that  State  is  so  bright  that  the 
owls  are  djing  of  insomnia. — Saskatoon 
Star.  

What  Crowns  Are  Now. — A  reward  of 
1.000.000  Polish  crows  has  been  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  youthful  Count 
Borvervoski. — Otta  u-a  Citizen. 


Not  in  Society. — She  (to  golfer  husband) 
— "Why  is  it,  John,  that  this  Colonel  Bogy 
you  are  always  playing  ^"ith  never  comes 
to  the  club  dances?" — The  Showme. 


Dangerous  if  Catching. — "So  your  father 
is  ill.     I  hope  it  is  nothing  contagious." 

"So  do  I.  The  doctor  says  he  is  suffering 
from  overwork." — The  Christian  Regis- 
ter (Boston).  

No  Objection  to  Large  Families.— Uncle 
John  took  little  Florrie  to  the  doU  depart- 
ment in  one  of  the  big  shops  and  said: 
"Now,  Florrie,  which,  shall  it  be — a  boy  or 
girl?"  "Twins,"  promptly  rejilied  Florrie. — 
Brisbane  Mail. 

Privileged. — Little  Harry — "I  ^\-ish  I 
were  you,  uncle." 

Uncle  (who  has  been  in^nted  to  dinner) — 
"Why  do  you  wish  that,  sonny?" 

Little  Harry — "Because  they  don't 
punish  you  when  you  eat  mth  your 
knife." — Brisbane  Mail. 


Fatal  in  Most  Cases. — Bonar  Law  pro- 
ceeded to  illustrate  his  point  h\  telling  the 
story  of  a  Highlander  who  was  hing  ill  in 
the  last  stages  of  exhaustion  in  a  hospital, 
and  asked  that  some  one  play  for  him  on 
the  bagpipes.  The  nurse  had  a  warm 
heart  and  brought  a  piper  into  the  room 
to  play  his  entrancing  music.  The  High- 
land soldier  recovered.  But  other  patients 
in  the  hospital  all  died. — From  a  cable  dis- 
patch in  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 


Caught  on  the  Run. — Private  Banks  had 
been  the  most  bashful  and  retiring  little 
man  in  the  Army.  When  women  ^  isited 
the  camp  he  had  always  fled  for  shelter  and 
stayed  there  until  after  they  had  loft.  So 
it  came  as  a  surprize  when  one  of  his  former 
companions  came  across  him  in  civilian 
garb  and  was  introduced  to  a  large,  husky 
girl  as  ]Mrs.  Banks. 

When  he  was  able  to  get  Banks  aside,  he 
asked  him  how  he  had  met  his  wife. 

"Well,"  returned  the  little  man  meekly. 
"it  was  this  way.  I  never  did  exactly 
meet  her.  She  just  kinder  overtook  me." — 
The  American  Legion  Weehly. 


The  Door-Tender. — When  the  general 
inspected  an  artillery  outfit  of  colored 
negro  soldiers  in  France  he  was  .struck  by 
the  snappy  neatness  and  soldierly  bearing 
of  one  particular  mem  her  of  a  gun  team. 

"What  are  your  duties,  soldier?"  queried 
the  commander-in-chief. 

"I'se  de  doah  tender  to  de  Swasohng 
Kans,"  the  lad  replied. 

"And  what  is  that?"  the  general  asked 
him. 

"Why,  I  jus'  opens  de  little  doah  in 
back  o'  de  gun,  and  Rastus  here  throws  a 
shell  in  and  de  corporal  pulls  de  lonyard." 

"Then  what  do  you  do?" 

"We  jus'  drops  back  and  say:  'Kaiser, 
count  yo'  soldiers.'  " — Disabled  Viteran 
Magazine. 


What  is  a 
disinfectant? 

A  SUBSTANCE  that  kills 
disease  germs  is  a  disin- 
fectant. 

CREOLIN 

' PEARSON 

The  Household 

Disinfectant 

is  mere  powerful 
than  carbolic  acid, 
yet  perfectly  safe  to 
use  as  directed.  It  is 
econcmical,  too,  for 
"a  little  Creolin  goes 
a  long  wc:y." 

At  your  druggist's 

Write  today  for 

Home  Book  on  Sanitation 
(neiv  edition — sent  free) 


MERCK  &  CO.,  47  Park  Place.  ICew  York 


Merck 


;i**:l;I«V.>i5IS 


Home   Billiard    &  Pool  Tables 

Magnlticentl.v  made  In  all  sizes,  at  all  prire.-i.  (lame 
exactly  same  as  standard  table.  Become  expert  at 
home.  Vse  in  any  rooTi.  on  any  house  tabic  or  on  Its 
own  folding  stand.  QuIckH'  leveled,  put  upor  down 
Inamlnute.  Full  playing  eqtilpnient.  Small  amount 
down,  smsll  payments  for  few  niuntlts.  .Ksk  your 
dealer  or  WRITE  rs  TODAY  for  Cataloe.  etc.  E.  T. 
BURROWES   CO.,    34   Free  St.,  Port  land.  Maine. 


RIAL 

Cut  out  and 
mail  this  ad  to 
us  with  your  name 
and  address  —  send  no 
money — and  we  will  send  you 
this  fine  Razor  lor  30  days'  FREE  trial.  When  iuiiistied 
after  using,  sond  $1.95  or  return  razor.    Ord'r  today. 

Ameriun  Razor  Works,         Dcpl.  N-32,       1575  Ofita  kit..  Chicaj* 


A  FREE 

Bank 

For 

Every  Boy 

and  Girl 


Something  new — some- 
thing different  —  a  well 
made  bank  that  represents  the 
Federal  Electric  Washei — and  it  is  absolutely 
free.  Doesn't  cost  you  a  cent.  Every  boy 
and  girl  should  send  their  name  and  address 
today.  Get  this  bank — start  saving  now. You'll 
be  surprised  how  fast  a  "nest  egf?"  will  grow, 
A  dime  saved  now  means  a^dollar  later  on. 
Simply  write  on  a  postcard — "send  my  bank" 
—sign  your  name  and  address  plainly. 

Federal  Electric  Company 

8702  S.  State  Street  Chicago,  IIL 


m>. 
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Rubcroid  Strip-shingles  make  an  instant  appeal  to  the 
man  who  looks  for  decorative  value  as  well  as  extreme 
durability  of  the  materials  used  in  his  home. 

These  shingles,  with  their  surface  coating  of  crushed 
slate  in  sage  green,  Venetian  red  or  steel-blue 
are  ideal  for  suburban  and  country  homes  where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  great  variety  in  color  treat- 
ment. Their  decorative  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  their  patented  form  offers  a  variety  of  designs  and 
an  opportunity  for  artistic  blending  of  color  tones. 

Ruberoid  Strip-shingles,  although  massive  in  appear- 
ance, are  economical  to  lay  on  account  of  their  form. 
Their  octagonal  shape  breaks  a  roof  into  pleasing 
lines,  both  diagonal  and  horizontal.  Their  quality  is 
of  the  highest — in  keeping  with  the  standard  adapted 
for  all  products  bearing  the  name  "Ruberoid." 

On  request  you  will  receive  a  booklet  which  describes 
these  styles  in  detail  and  illustrates  the  designs  and 
color  combinations  in  which  Ruberoid  Strip-shingles 
mav  be  laid. 


Ruberoid    Weatherp roofing    Products    are 
leading  dealers  throughout  the  country. 


IRy=liEi°©0O 

SHINGLES  AND  ROOFING 
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HOW 

HENRY  FORD 
MAKES  $264,026 
EVERY  DAY 


In  1903  a  man  gave  $2,400  to  a  mechanic  with  a  business 
idea.  The  investor  drew  out  $39,500,000.  .  .  , 

The  I?iti?7iate  Life  ofHeiiry  Ford,  by  A 1 1  an 
L.  Benson,  begins  in  Hearst's  Inter- 
national for  December.  It  tells /wu-  Ford 
got  where  he  is  today  —  the  tactics  of 
America's  greatest  manufacturer.  This 


romance  of  the  world's  richest  man  has 
a  lesson  for  yo//.  Ford  says, "  Right  now 
there  are  thousands  ot  opportunities  to 
make  fortunes."  .  .  .  It  is  an  absorbing 
human  document. 
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Hrarit'r 

International 

Magazine, 

119  Wret  40th  Street, 

New  York  City. 


When  Little  Nations  Go  Dry 

Europe's  booze-making  powers  smash  open 
Scandinavia's  ports.  —  The  IVorld  War  on 
Booze^  by  Frazier  Hunt. 

The  Farm  Bloc  Wins 

A  man  who  has  loaned  over  a  third  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  Uncle  Sam  backs  up  the  mili- 
tant farmers. —  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  and  the 
Farm  Bloc,hy  William  Hard. 

She  Got  a  $30,000  Job— But . . . 

"  The  Miss  Marlowe!"  said  the  lawyers. 
And  the  girl  who  asked  work   at  S30  a 
week  kept  her  place  in  New  York  soci- 
ety. Would  j)'(9«  take  $30,000  for  what 
she    did — unwittingly.''    Cordelia,  the 
Magnificent,  by  Leroy  Scott,  is  a  mys- 
tery story  that  r6;«/)<?/j  you  to  finish  it. 


2000  Years  from  Now 

H.  G.  Wells'  Men  Like  Gods  opens  a  door 
into  the  space  between  the  planets.  Wells  sur- 
veys they}//;//"!?  in  hismost  enthralling  novel. 


OUR  POLICY 

Htv/;-j-/' J- International  is  the  only 
aggressive  liberal  magazine  of 
lar»re  circulation  in  America. 

Ith fearless  in  carrying  the  truth 
en  the  most  important  move- 
ments here  and  abroad. 

Have  fun  while  you  read — but 
know  something  when  you  get 
through.—  Norman  Hapgood 

Editor 


Gentlemen  : 
I  accept  your 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

and    enclose    $1    for    a    four 
months'  Bubscription.  (The  reg' 
ular  price  is  35  ccnte  a  copy  or 
tl  a  year.) 

Name 


Streei. 


City. 


State.. 


c^    LIBERAL     EDUCATION 


DECEMBER  ISSUE-35  CENTS  A  COPY-OUT  TODAY 
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Fals  of  the  sunlight!    From  an 
interesting  booklet  of  ours  you  will 

learn  that  old  SoVs  resplendent  rays  play  an 
important  part  in  the  making  of  that  re- 
markable sheet  of  dark  blue  paper  which  has 

revolutionized  the  fine  art  of  duplicating.    And  it  will 
tell  you  how  hundreds  of  thousands  of  clean-cut  im- 
pressions, exact   duplicates   of  letters,  forms,  bulletins, 
designs,  plans,  etc.,  may   be   quickly   produced   from   a 
single  stencil,  at  almost  negligible  cost,  and  by  unskilled 
workpeople.     Also    you  will    learn   that,  like   England's 
domain,  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  realm  of  the  Mimeo- 
graph; there  are  Edison-Dick  sales  and  service  organizations 
everywhere.     The  booklet  shows  how  unnumbered  thou- 
sands of  business  and  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  world  are  saving  much  money,  and  making  many  short 
cuts,  with  the  help  of  the  Mimeograph  and  its  clever  twin, 
the   Mimeoscope  —  a   masterful   combination   that   costs   but 
little  to  install.     Perhaps  new  light  will  be  shed  upon  the 
efficiency   of  your    own    work   by   this    booklet  "L-12" — ask 
for  it  now,     A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Price  Increase 

Effective  December  11th 


Short 
Wheelbase 


4  to  6  ton  4  cylinder  .  .  $4200" 
2  to  3  ton  4  cylinder  .  .  3100- 
1J4-2  ton  2  cylinder  .  .  2200- 
Rebuilt  1J4-2  ton  ...  .  1800 
Reconditioned  1^-2  ton     1100 


Long 
Wheelbase    ""^ 

-$4350 

-  3200 

-  2300 

-  1900 
to  1500 


Chassis  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Ardmore,  Pa. 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY 

(Established  1897) 


Ardmore,  Pa. 


The  sturdy 


Autocar 


1897 


Wherever  there's  a  road 


Nov.  6,  1922 


1922 


Save  Money— 
This  Christmas 
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30 


' — yet  remember 
more  people  than 
ever  before 

WORLDS  GREATEST 
MASTERPIECES 


.HERE  never  has  been  a 
finer  Christmas  gift  than 
good  books.  They  reveal 
your  judgment  of  the  re- 
cipient; they  show  that 
pBlA  you  re-^pect  him  as  a  person 

AjBhj^W^  of  culture;  they  show, 
'*"  "*^^^^*'  equally  clearh',  your  own 
appreciation  of  things  worth  while. 
They  are  acceptable  by  men,  women, 
children.  What  then  could  be  more 
suitable  than  to  give  these  splendid 
Little  Leather  Library-  masterpieces  to 
many  of  your  friends? 

Think,  how  miicli  you  can  do  for  so 
little  money!  At  a  cost  of  only  $2.98 
you  can  give  the  entire  set  to  one  friend, 
or  ten  books  to  each  of  three  friends,  or 
five  books  to- each  of  six  friends.  Or, 
if  you  please,  you  can  send  one  book  to  each  of 
friends,  at  no  more  cost  than  a  good  Christmas  card  I 

What  is  the  value? 

"-i  You  may  wonder  what  sort  of  l^ooks  can  be  offered  at 
the  amazingly  low  price  of  S2.0S  for  thirty.  Many  people 
liave  guessed  they  are  worth  Sio  to  S50  for  the  set!  They 
are  to  be  found  today  in  the  finest  homes  in  the  land. 

!  Xp  picture  can  do  them  ju-tice.  The  paper  is  a  high- 
giade  white  wove  anticiue,  ecjual  to  that  used  in  St. 50  books: 
tpc  type  is  clear  and  easy  to  read;  each  volume,  though 
jiocliet  size,  is  complete;  there  are  o\er  3,000  pages  in 
the  set  of  thirty  volumes:  the  covers,  while  not  leather,  are 
mads  of  a  rem:irkable  limp  croft,  richly  tinted  in  antique 
copper  and  green,  beautifully  embossed.  They  look  so 
much  like  leather  as  to  confuse  even  an  expert.  The  titles 
need  no  comment — every  intelligent  person  wants  to  read 
and: re-read  these  great  masterpieces.  How  we  can  make 
ah  o'lifer  that  seems  >o  incredilile  is  no  secret — by  printing 
ifl  ecjilions  of  a  million  loliimcs  at  a  lime' 

;i    Examine  them  at  our 

:  If.  :in  spite  of  these  facts,  you  feel  that  tliese  wonderful 
vplidhes  may  not  be  attractive  enough  to  keep  in  your 
home  permanently,  or  to  .give  to  anyone  you  know — we 
\\:ant  you  to  have  the  evidence  of  your  own  e3'es.  Let 
lis  send  you  this  set  at  our  risk — not  yours.  If  you  are 
not  more  than  delighted  with  the  books,  if  you  do  not  agree 
thej-  are  worth  from  live  to  ten  times  the  price — send  them 
back  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

No  more  printed  this  year 

iProliting  by  last  year's  experience — when  we  were  ''sold 
oyt"  long  before  Christmas  —  we  prepared  this  year  to 
ship  150.000  sets — -jonr  and  one-half  million  books.  We  feel 
s^re,  accordingly,  there  will  be  enough  sets  on  hand  right 
up  to  December  2,5d  to  supply  the  demand;  at  the  present 
writing,  however  (November  2,sd),  we  are  shipping  as  high 
as  three  thousand  sets  a  day,  with  heaNy  Christmas  orders 
still  to  come. 

At  this  rate,  some  '"last-minute  buyers'' may  be  disap- 
pointed. For  it  is  too  late  to  print  a.gain  this  year.  We 
urge  you,  therefore,  to  send  in  your  order  now  instead  of 
later,  for  as  many  sets  as  you  desire. 

'We  will  either  ship  direct  to  you,  or  to  your  friends  in 
time  for  Christmas,  enclosing  a  Christmas  card  bearing 
your  name.  Will  you  not,  therefore,  mail  the  coupon  or 
a, letter  at  once  instead  of  delaying? 


LITTLE  LE.\THER  LIBRARY 

Dept.  2612  ,;.t4  Fourth  .\ve.. 


I 


FREE! 


4    VOLUMES 
OF  KIPLING 


CORP. 

Xew  York  Citv 


As  a  special  inducement  for  quick  action,  we  have 

been  including  free  with  each  set,  four  extra  vol- 
umes containing  some  of  Kipling's  finest  works,  bound  in  exactly  the  same  size  and 

style  as  the  other  thirty  volumes.     We  believe  it  would  be  unfair  to  holiday     y''  city state. 

purchasers  to  discontinue  this  offer:  it  therefore  still  holds  good. 


LITTLE 

LEATHER 

LIBRARY  CORP. 

Depl.  2612, 
354  Fourth  A?e. 
New  York  City 

Please  send' me  the  30  volumes 
of  the  DetLuxe  edition  of  the  Little 
Leather  Library  land  the  4  volumes 
of  Kipline  FREE) .    I  will  pay  the  post- 
man S2.98  t>lus  the  postage  upon  delivery. 
_,  is  understood,  however,  that  this   is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  purchase.    If  the  books 
do   not  In    every   way  come  up  to  my  expecta- 
..an.  I  reserve  the  right  to  return  them  any  time 
within  thirty  days  and  you  a^ree  to  return  my  money. 
It  is  understood  that  $2  98  plus  the  postage  is  the 
n!y  payment  to  be  made. 


^ 


^^  If  you  want  to  have  set  shipped  direct  to  someone  else,  please  send  cash  with'order 
^  and  include  30:*  for  postage  on  each  set.  which  islh°  average  parcel  post  charge.      If 
^^     more  than  ojie  set  is  desired,  specii'y  nuniber  tf  sets  here  ., 
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A 
Wonderful 

MAGA.ZINE 

about 


NATURE 


THK  out-of-doors  that  you  lovo,  de- 
scribed by  able  -^Titers  and  vi\idly 
pictured.  Intimate  photographs  of  wild 
life — flowers,  animals,  tree.s.  birds  and 
insects.  Xon-teclinical  articles  that 
any  one  can  understand.  Even  a  young 
ctuld  can  enjoy  the  abundant  illus- 
trations in  The  Nature  Magazine — 64 
intensely  interesting  pages  every  month. 
A  tiseful  Christmas  gift  for  children 
or  parents,  teacl  ers  or  students,  scout 
"leaders,  cainpers  or  travelers;  brings 
citv-bound  folks  clo.=er  to  plant  and 
animal  life.  Published  to  broaden  the 
I-nowiedge  of  every  friend  of  nature. 
Educational,  and  entertaining  as  well. 
Subscription  only  S2.00  per  year.  Sam- 
ple copy  free  if  you  write  immediately. 

THE  NATURE  MAGAZINE 

1214  Sixteenth  Street.        Washington.  D.  C. 


"How  About  the  Moral  Man?" 

By  Roderick  Stebbins 

and  other  liberal  religious  literature  sent  FREE 

Address:     F.  EVERETT,     Room  12-C 

25  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Learn  in  spare  time  at  home 
^Earn    $30— $35  a  week 

rEvcry  woman  should  learn.  We 
train  Beg Inners.Practlcal  Nurses, 
MotUers  and  Religious  Workers 
by  our  Kasoinating  Home-study 
Metbod.LeanlDK  ChlcagoSystem. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  Estab- 
lished 22  years. 

Earn  while  learning 

If  you  are  over  18  and  under  55 

f rears  of  aue  write  for  lllu9tr*ted  CAt«- 
OK  and  :{2  Sample  Lesson  PaKes  with 
FREE  deUils  of  Money-Back  Gnaran- 
tM  and  FREE  NURSES  EQUIPMENT. 

Chleago  iSchool  or.NorblDg, Dept.  1 1 ■.!.  431  Asbland BUd.Chlc«go 


Without    Vitamines 
in  Food,  We  Die! 

.All  till-  world  talking  about  vit:iiniiies.  the  food 
eleinont  »c  niu.st  have  or  die  Their  pro-'^enve  In  some 
foods  U  now  «'lrnil  Irrillv  e  tahlished  To  learn  which 
f<K)<l   sul'  1    vli:inilne.s.  wldch  do  not. 

and  whv  .  vl'al  — In  fart,  to  cet  all  the 

uctiiilfa'  ni  vMhlo  Iiro-presor\"lnc  some- 

things, read  th.u  i  .iiresiInK  and  authoritative  guide- 
t)ook— fresh  trom  the  prc^s  — 

Eating  Vitamines 

Uy  f   II'  rit.v    on    Nu- 

■  Irttloii  Dlsroverer 

of     \   I  iiiMlr.llcal 

CUuuil9U> .  L'.>lit,.(;  of  I'h.\  M<  iaii^  and 
.SurL'cons.  New  York 

In  millions  of  home-*  this  tK)ok  will  r?llcve  the  house- 
wHi-  of  worrv  ahoul  what  to  I  a\('  to  c;<t  a  d  how  to 

lii-iirc  vtciniltilr  llfi'?  ti  ■rd''  In  I  <t  'i||i«-nf-farc  She 
wil  iprs  and 

'<■  id  com- 

liln  •^M    what 

1'<i)iU  liMid  to  .MiM-  lift  .vlrLrn--  i....-tro-liitcstlnal 
troulili's,  loss  of  welK  it.  lireakliii;  down  of  organic 
fiinrtlons.  Irrlt  1  lUly.  anemia,  etc. 

"Eating  Vlt  im  nes"  will  (.pen  the  door  of  health  to 
thedr  pepilr-.  l-ptter  tcrilth  to  the  growing  child,  the 
nur  ■  d  all  who  siifTer  frim  malnutrition 

.Vi  Interesting  little  volume  upon  a 

11m  ir  ited      1  Ml  pages 

1  j/nu      I  mill      SI      T.  ml:  f  I  :'■-!.  imflpnlil. 

rUNK  1  WAGNAllS  COXP/UIY.  PibKOm.  354-360  riirtli  Avt..  New  York 


LET  US  PROVIDE 
YOUR  CHRISTMAS 

FUND 


<OU  WILL  PROBABLY  SPEND  A  GENEROUS  SUM  FOR 
HOLIDAY  GIFTS  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  MONTH  OR  SO, 
WONT  YOU'  PERHAPS  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SPEND 
EVEN  MORE.  IF  YOU  COULD  WELL  AFFORD  IT.  WE  HAVE  A 
SUQQESTION  TO  MAKE.  WHY  NOT  LET  US  ASSIST  IN 
RAISING    THE    MONEY    FOK    YOUR    CHRISTMAS  QIFT   LIST? 


We  have  a  plan  by  which  you 
can  earn — in  your  spare  time, 
locally — a  liberal  commission  on 
every  new  and  renewal  yearly 
subscription  order  you  obtain  for 
THE     LITERARY     DIGEST. 


Between  now  and  the  Holidays,  you 
can  establish  a  fund  of  sufficient 
proportion  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
presents  you  intend  to  give  this 
Christmastide.  And  all.  by  saving 
the  money  you  earn  in  your  spare 
time  as  our  Special  Representative. 


You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
making  suitable  gifts  to  your  friends, 
and  yet  you  will  not  feel  the  drain 
on  your  purse.  Write  TO-DAY 
for  our  special  offer.  The  coupon 
below   will  bring    you    full    details. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  142, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  I  can  provide  for 
my  Christmas  Fund  by  representing  you.  I  assume 
no  obligation  in  requesting  the  details  of  your  offer_ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE   


Are  You  Menaced? 

One  of  the  uroalcst.  most,  foniildalile  menaces  to  the 
lu'aUli  of  the  human  race  is  the  'White  PUiKue."  In 
spite  of  heroic  work  on  tlie  part  of  societies  and  Indi- 
viduals, one-third  of  a  million  of  our  people  are  at  this 
mon-ent  slowlv  dying  from  its  attacks,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  more  are  incapacitated  by  it  from  productive 
work.  It  claims  an  average  of  one  victim  in  every 
family,  and  develops  to  some  extent  at  one  time  or 
another  in  nine  persons  out  of  ten. 

Will  You  Accept  the  Challenge? 

Can  you  kg  on  sitting  nuielly,  unprotestingly  by  and 
permit  this  dreaded  enemy  to  secretly  or  openly  rob  you 
of  your  most  precious  of  all  i)osse.ssions — Health!  Can 
you  belic\e  that  you  or  those  near  and  dear  to  yon  may 
alwaus  be  among  the  one  in  ten  who  are  free  from  tuber- 
culous infection?  Or  will  you  face  the  situation  cheer- 
fully, fearlessly,  and  with  determination,  and  arm  your- 
self with  that  great  and  powerful  weapon  of  defense 
and  combat — knowledge?  Your  most  friendly,  heljitul, 
cheerful,  and  trusted  guide  is  now  at  your  service  iu 
the  just-published 

Lessons  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Consumption 

By  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  M.D. 

Long  a  resident  medical  director  of  sanitariums  for 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  the  author,  who  is  an 
acknowledged  expert,  is  acquainted  with  every  phase 
of  the  subject.  His  book,  whicn  is  simply,  clearly  and 
interestingly  written,  furnishes  a  powerful  household 
weapon  for  lighting  the  "  White  Plague."  It  shows  you 
how  to  prevent  this  terrilile  disease,  how  to  recognize 
its  first  symptoms,  and  what  to  do  to  regain  your  health. 
It  gives  the  most  deiinile  and  detailed  instructions  tor 
coping  with  all  phases  of  the  complaint  and  guides  you 
carefully  along  every  step  of  the  joyous  road  to  recovery. 

Are  You  a  Chronic  Cougher? 

Do  you  have  that  constant  "hack"  that  nothing  will 
stop?  Are  you  a  frequent  sufferer  from  colds?  Are  you 
troubled  with  sore  throat  or  catarrh?  Do  you  feel  run 
down  and  tired  out  all  the  while,  lacking  your  former 
"vim"  and  "pep"?  Have  you  pains  in  the  shoulders, 
neck  or  arms?  Are  you  bothered  by  chills,  slight 
fever,  or  profuse  perspiration  without  apparent  cause? 
All  these  may  be  sj-mptoms  of  Tuberculosis.  It  you 
suffer  from  one  or  more  of  them,  take  action  at  once,  be- 
fore the  disease  becomes  too  deeply  seated  to  permit 
of  your  recovery.  Consult  a  physician,  but  remember 
that  knowledge  on  your  part  is  a  powerful  aid. 

Prevention  is  the  Only 
Adequate  Defense 

in  the  opinion  of  experts.  Drugs  may  temporarily  re- 
lieve the  dlstres.sing  conditions,  but  a  ctne  can  best  be 
effected  by  nature.  You  must  know  how  and  what  to 
eat,  what  to  wear,  where  to  live,  what  work  it  is  advis- 
able to  do,  the  amount  of  exercise  to  be  taken,  in  fact  all 
the  varied  , details  of  a  health-producing  and  disease- 
banishing  regime.  You  must  be  sure,  moreover,  that 
this  intormation  is  authoritative  and  that  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience.  Precisely  such  a  guide  is  now 
ready  for  you  in  "Lessons  on  Tuberculosis  and  Con- 
sumption." 

Cot.  G.  E.  Bushnell,  Director,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association.  "  ...  a  valuable  work.  The  instruc- 
tions to  patienta  are  unusually  clear  and  to  the  point, 
and  the  explanations  permit  the  intelligent  patient  to 
really  understand  the  reasons  for  the  advice  that  is 
given  him. 

Edward  R.  Baldwin,  Director,  The  Edward  L.  Trudeau 
Foundation  for  liesearch  and  Teaching  in  Tuberculosis  of 
the  Trudeau  Sanatorium,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York.  "It 
impressed  me  as  being  most  useful,  containing  as  it  does 
sound  Information  and  instruction  both  to  the  tubercu- 
losis patient,  his  physician,  and  his  friends.  The  lan- 
guage is  non-technical,  and  it  is  substantially  free  from 
bias,  and  the  advice  is  evidently  the  result  of  ripe  expe- 
rience, personal  and  professional." 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Begin 

Dr.  Atkinson  says;  "...  there  is  a  chance  lor  all 
persons.  Unless  the  ravages  of  the  disease  be  extreme 
indeed,  you  still  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  co\  - 
eted  goal,  no  matter  how  many  times  you  have  pre- 
viously tried  and  failed.  Perhaps  your  methods  have 
been  faulty;  perhaps  you  did  not  keep  at  it  long  enough 
— at  all  events,  with  the  proper  key,  the  gateway  to 
health  can  still  be  opened.  There  is  no  disease  in 
which  the  saying,  'While  there's  lite,  there's  hope," 
applies  with  greater  force.  A  brave  fighting  spirit 
coupled  with  understanding  and  persistence  in  the  face 
of  great  odds,  has  overcome  the  handicap  of  many  a 
late  start. 

Every   Sufferer,  Family,    Nurse, 
and  Doctor  Needs  This  Book. 

Learn  what  to  do  to  keep  Tuberculosis  from  your 
dcors,  how  to  safegtjard  your  home  from  its  chilling 
touch.  If  you  are  a  physician  or  a  nurse,  here  is  a  mass 
of  the  most  useful  knowledge,  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  information,  that  you  will  find  of  assistance 
at  every  turn.  Xo  one  who  is  ever  likely  to  run  the  risk 
of  infection  (and  who  is  immune?)  or  who  has  ever  been 
infected,  should  fail  to  own  and  study  this  remarkable 
volume.  Do  not  delay.  Cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
that  brings  it  to  you  TO-DAY. 

12mo,  Cloth,  470  pages,  with  21  full-page  plates 
$2.50,  net;  by  mail,  $2.62,  post-paid 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

LD.1 2-2-22        354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  S2.C2,  for  which  please  send  me  "Lessons 
on  Tuberculosis  and  Consumption,  '  by  Dr.  C.  E.  .Atkin- 
son. I  can  obtain  a  refund  of  this  amount  by  returning 
the  book  within  10  days,  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it. 

Name 

Address 

City state 


The  Literary 

Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TENOGRAMIER 
'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  i-rofeBtion  th«t  «)rtiT«  men  nn<l  women  rich  rewards,  fascinatinff 
work,  biir  P«y.  "nd  opniH  the  wuy  for  promotion  to  hi^h  rxi-cutivo 
poBUii)n»  payinff  f50  to  $100  a  w*H'l;  nnd  up.  Many  of  America'n  biK- 
trt!t«t  buHineee  men  and  women  Kut  their  ntart  becau.su  they  maatcred 
etenofctraphy.  Domand  for  «?xpert  ntenoRraphere  and  typiHtH  always 
exceeilo  the  Hupply  at  ttalaries  of  from  ?30  to  $r>0  a  week.  The  Tuiloss 
New  Way  maketi  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  innta  larxe  ttutary. 
Complete  courae  in  ehortliand  and  typewriting  .new  principlee.inaurea 
exceptional  nprod  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  enorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  160  words  u  minute.  Vuu  can  typewrite  8U  to  lUO  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  Koes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatiiFucaB  with  the  old  wav.  Kemurkable  method:^— remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Talloas  New  Way.  No  previous  atenofirraphic 
schoulinf?  neceesary.  Train  at  home  during'  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  co^:t— you  will  become  a  far  more  etVicient  atenofrra- 
pher— worth  more  money  than  the  average  ripht  from  the  at  art.  If  al- 
ready a  BtenographeryounevertheleaB  need  New  Way  trainimr  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  mattfr  how  (rood  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  hii^h  salaried  position  until  you  get  npeed.  real  npeed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quicklyacquired  In  tan  easy  lessons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book. "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man'n  Kight 
Hand."  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  epeed  typewriting.    No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL.     123S  College  Hill,     Springlield.  Ohio 

I  Suffern.  Hca&cmg  of  the  iiols  GbilJ)  | 

I    Kor  Girls.    38  milos  from  New  York  City,  700  feet  in  | 

I   altitude,  in  the  Ramapo  Mts.  Thorough  preparation  | 

I   for  college  or  life.   Special  courses   ia    Music,    Art,  | 

I    Domestic   Science,   Expression.    All  modern  conveni-  | 

I   cncesof   equlpnie.it;    experienced   and   well-qualiticd  | 

I    faculty;    carc'iil  supervision;  all  sports.    1' or  details,  | 

I    address  The  Mother  Superior,  Box  A-1 ,  Suffern,  N.  Y.  | 

MISS  WOODS'  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Individual  training  will  develop  the  ohild  who  does  not 
progress  sati^factorilv.     24  miles  from  Phila.    Booklet. 

MOLLIE  WOODS  HARE,  Principal 
Box  163  Lang  home.  Pa. 


MONTICELLO  SEMINARY 

Godfrey,  Madison  County,  Illinois. 

Historic  School  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 

28  miles  north  of  .St.  Louis,  4  miles  from  Alton,  Illinois. 

Junior  College  and  Academy. 

Special  work  in  Music,  Art,  Expression, 'Domestic  Science, 

rhysical  Training. 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  received  for  the  2nd 

semester,  beginning  February  5th,  1923. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

Harriet  Rice  Congdon.  Principal. 


Dif^est 


for  Dviomher  2,  1922  .1 


LEARN  SPANISH 

The  commercial  world  wants  men  and  women  with  a  knowledge  of 
Spanish^— the  language  of  nineteen  countries?.  Become  a  Spanish 
Coirespondent,  Teacher,  Government  or  Commercial  Represen- 
tative, 

Driscoirs  Spanish  Instructor 
— simple,  practical  and  thorough,  especially  written  for  self-study, 
will  enable  vou  to  easily  master   this  language    during   spare  mo- 
ments, without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.    With  this  method,  the  study 
of  Spanish  is  a  pleasant  pastime. 

Price  SJ.OO^  postpaid. 

HISPANO-AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO..   Inc. 

Dept.  F.         —        P.  O.  Box  553        Roanoke.  Va. 


STAMMER 

H  you  stammer  auend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my  large 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
A.lvanced  Natur.d  Method  of  Correction."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  FREE  copy  ol  "The  Natur.il  Speech  Magazine.** 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  tiie  world.  Write  today. 
The  North-We-^ern  Srhool.     2519  Grand  Ave..     Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  borne  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  reqniremente  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  orofeeeione.  This  and  thirtv-eix  other  practical 
coursesar*  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  ic  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

P»p«.    n  9:ii    Orexel  Ave.  »  56th  St.  CHICAQO 


"/  Believe  in  Myself!" 

Do  that — and  there  is  no  height  too  high  for  you  to 
reach!  "  You  can  achieve  greatness,  and.  if  you  go  about 
it  the  right  way.  you  can  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
you.*  This  is  the  philosophy  of  a  remarkably  sound 
and  stimulating  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas,  entitled — 

PERSONAL  POWER 

If  you  have  ambition,  but  don't  know  how  to 
push  yours.elf  upward,  consult  Mr.  Tliomas*  charm- 
ing book.  It  is  founded  on  his  e.xperience — reflects 
his  success.  It  points  the  way  for  you  to  honors  and 
triumphs,  in  business  as  well  as  in  your  social  life 

i2rno.    Cloth.    jo6  Pages.    $1.75,  net;    $i.Sy.  postpaid. 
fsnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354-360  fourth  Avena^  New  York 


French  Grammar  Made  Clear 

Written  especially  for  American  Schools 

By  ERNEST  DIMNET 

Of  the  Faculty  of  College  Stanislas,  Paris; 
Lowell  Lecturer. 


The  author  has  long  since  made  his  reputation 
as  a  writer  both  in  French  and  in  English.  He 
is  also  a  distinguished  and  eminent  teacher. 
Hundreds  of  testimonials  received  within  a  few 
months  of  its  publication  pronounce  FRENCH 
GRAMMAR  .\LA.DE  CLEAR  to  be  riot  only 
novel  and  lucid,  but  most  encouraging  and 
heartening  to  the  student.  This  Grammar  is 
now  in  use  at  BRYX  ^L\WR,  and  in  many  of 
our  best  schools  and  colleges. 
i2mo,  cloth,  251  pages,  $1.50,  net;  $1.62  postpaid 
fUNKSWACNAItSfOMPANY.  PuNisli«rs,3 54-360  fourth  *ve.,NfwYwk 


A  Bigger  Job— 

and  You're  me  Man 

'  Are  you  Inintintra  biccrer  job.or  doi  s  the  bi;;t;er 
job  hunt  you?  Why  waste  priceless  years  at  routine 
work,  Nvlien  you  can  acciuire  in  a  comparatively 
few  months  the  specialized  knowledce  that  bin 
firms  pay  bid  money  for?  Literally  thousands  of  m'O 
have  doubled  and  tripled  their  incomes  by  home- 
study  business  training  under  the  LaSalle  Problem 
Method.  Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  do  just  as 
well  or  bettor.  The  coupon  will  brinp  you  complete 
information,  together  with  detailsof  our iTOA/rt'M/Vw/- 
payment  f'/an;  also  your  free  copy  of  a  remarkable 
book — "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One."  Make 
your  start  toward  that  bigjrer  job  today. 

™  ^"^  ^"^  ■■■    Coupon 


I 


LaSalle  Extension 
University 

Dept.l2S2-R  Chicago.IIl. 

Please  senu  me  catalog  and 

full  information    regarding 

the  course  and  service  I  have 

marked  with  an  Xbelow.  Also 

a  copy  of  your  book, "Ten 

Years'  Promotion  in  One,"| 

allwithoutoblicationtome.  I 

rn  Business  Management:    Training  for  Official, 

•— '  Managerial,  Sales,  and  Executive  positions. 

r^  Salesmanship  —  Principles    and    Practice: 

'"'  Training  for  Sales  and  Advertising  Executives, 
Solicitors,  Sales  Promotion  Managers,  Salesmen. 
Manufacturers'  Agents  and  all  tfiose  engaged  in 
retail,  wholesale  or  specialty  selling. 

r~l  Higher  Accountancy:     Training  for  positions 

"-^  as  Auditor,  Comptroller,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant, Cost  Accountant,  etc. 

[~|  Traffic  Management— Foreign  and  Domestic: 

'—'  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad  and  Industrial 
Traffic  Manager,  etc. 

r~|  Railway   Accounting    and  Station    Manage- 
■— '  ment:    Training  for    Railway  Auditors,  Comp- 
trollers, Accountants,    Clerks,  Station  Agents, 
Members  of  Railway  and   Public  Utilities  Com- 
missions, etc. 

r~|  Industrial  Management  Efficiency:  For  Exec- 
'— '  utives.  Managers,  Office  and  Shop  Employes  and 
those  desiring  practical   training   in   industrial 
management  principles  and  practice. 

r~|  Modem  Business  Correspondence  and  Prac- 
^■^  tice:    Training  for  Sales  and  Collection  Corre- 
spondents;   Sales  Promotion  Managers;    Credit 
and   Office   Managers;    Correspondence   Super- 
visors, Secretaries,  etc. 

ri  Banking  and  Finance:    Training  for  executive 
^— '  positions  in  Banks  and  Financial  Institutions. 

r~l  Modern  Foremanship  and  Production  Meth- 
^-'  pds:   Training  in  the  direction  and  handling  of 


industrial  forces 
Superintendents, 
foremen,  etc. 


for  Executives,    Managers, 
Contractors,    Foremen,    Sub- 


[~|  Personnel   and   Employment    Management: 

— '  Training  for  Employers,  Employment  Managers, 
Executives,  Industrial  Engineers. 

riLaw:  Training  for  Bar:  nCommercial'Law. 
LL.B.  Degree. 

ll  Expert  Bookkeeping. 

[^Business  English. 


Name. 


Q Effective  Speaking. 

□  C.  P.  A.  Coaching. 

ni  Commercial  Spanish   I 

I 


Present  Position  , 


b 


Address  . 


STAMMERING 

It!s  correction  crfected  at  Bogue  Institute.  An  institution 
Willi  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only,  founded 
1901.  Scientific  treatment  combines  training  of  brain  with 
sjieech  organs.  Strongly  Kndnrsed  br  Meitiral  l'roi>sSH)n.  28S- 
r.a'^e  cloth-bound  book,  with  full  particulars  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Addr-ss  nENJAMI.N  N.  notil'E,  l'r»«idrnt. 
4:{iU  Ko^ue  Jiiiilding,1147  >'.  Illinois  Strpet,  Indianapulis.  ladiuiia 


You've  heard  your 
neighbor  praise  the  Path- 
inder,  the  wonderiul  illustrated 
Dews  and  story  papef  published  at 
W'ashingrton  for  people  everywhere.  This 
paper  is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world:  has 
half  a  million  subscribers.  Chuck  full  of  just  the  kind  of  reading 
you  want.  Unequaled  digest  of  the  world's  news.  Question  Box 
answers  your  questions.  Stunts  for  children;  real  fun  fcr  all.  Excit- 
ing serial  story  starts  soon.  Send  15  cents  tcoin  or  stamps)  today 
for  this  Mff  Jl  paper  13  weeks.  You  will  he  more  than  pleased. 
PATHFINDER,  639  Langdeit  Sta.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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Whenever  soap  comes  into  contact  taith  the  skin — use  Ivory 


J})ok  out!  here  comes  the  frost  chap! 


Ivory  Soap  comes  in 
a  convenient  size  and 
formf or  every  purpose 

Medium  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry. 
Can  be  divided  in  two 
for  individual  toilet  use. 

Large  Cake 

Especially  for  laundry 
use.  Also  preferred  by 
many  for  the  bath. 

Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

Especially  for  the  wash- 
bowl waahini;  of  delicate 
garments.  Sample  pack- 
aE"  free  on  request  to 
Division  ?8-L,  Dept. 
of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, The 
Procter  if 
Gamble  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


SOME  MOTHERS  "wish-there- 
was-a-law"  to  keep  children  from 
getting  dirty  when  raw  winter  winds 
begin  to  blow! 

Chapped  hands  and  faces  —  how 
cruelly  they  hurt!  They  often  result 
from  the  extraction  of  the  natural  oil 
from  the  skin  by  harsh  soap. 

Here  is  one  effective  way  to  guard 
against  this  possibility. 

Let  your  children  wash  in  Ivory 
Soap  and  warm  water  —  not  hot  —  a 
dozen  times  a  day  if  need  be.  Only  be 
sure  they  dry  the  skin  thoroughly. 

Ivory  lather,  you  see,  is  mild  and 
gentle,  and  it  rinses  off  easily  and  com- 
pletely, leaving  the  skin  clean  and 
smooth  and  weather-proof. 


IVORY  SOAP 


Your  oit'w  face  and  hands,  too.  After 
Summer's  pleasant  warmth  they  must 
get  used  to  Winter's  keen  blasts. 
Though  your  skin  be  as  fine  as  a  baby' s, 
Ivory  will  help  to  protect  it  against 
Winter's  harshness  and  keep  it  healthy 
and  soft. 

Husbands  like  Ivory,  especially. 
Men  don't  enjoy  deep-sea  diving  for 
soap  in  a  bathtub — Ivory  Soap  floats! 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have,  in  o}ie 
soap,  all  seven  of  the  desirable  qualities 
and  properties  a^wt"  soap  may  have — 
purity,  mildness,  whiteness,  fragrance, 
abundant  lather,  easy  rinsing,  and 
"it  floats"? 

Of  course  you  would !  And  Ivorv 
gives  you  every  one. 

Procter  &  Gamble 


99^0^  PURE 
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AMERICAN  REPLIES  TO  CLEMENCEAU'S  APPEAL 


AFTERTHE  AKMISTICK  did  we  locket  tlie  high  resolves 

l^k     and  pui'poscs  with  which  we  entered  the  Worhl  War/ 

-^  -A.  Did  weleaveourailies,  especially  France,  "in  the  lurch"? 

Tn   consequence  of  our  attitude   is   CJermany,   in   alliance  with 

Uussia  and  Turkey,  con-       

fidently  j>rei)aring  for  a 
new  attack  ui)()n  France 
and  the  ])cace  of  the 
world?  The    recent 

speeches  of  Mr.  (Temen- 
ceau  in  this  country  con- 
front lis  wth  these  dis- 
turbing questions.  "Tn 
the  Armistice,  in  the 
Treaty  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed, there  was  a  great 
share  of  pure  American 
Avork,"  he  reminded  his 
hearers  in  Xew  York. 
But  "you  left  after  the 
contract  was  finished, 
and  you  told  us  to  exe- 
cute it  as  we  might.  And 
you  were  wrong  in  that. 
You  broke  ail  the  organs 
of  economic  solidaritj'." 
"If  we  had  known  that 
for  three  years  the  thing 
that  was  guaranteed  to 
us  [reparations]  was  not 
coming  to  us,  we  would 
have  gone  to  Berlin," 
lie  declared.  And  he 
further  told  how  France 
had  renounced  her  claim 
to  the  Rhine  frontier  on 
Lloyd  George's  promise 
of  "other  guaranties" 
in  tlie  form  of  an  En- 
glish, French  and  Amer- 
ican defensive  alliance. 
Mr.  Wilson,  he  explains, 
"very  wisely  said  that 
he  was  willing  to  agree, 
but  of  course  it  would  be 

subject  to  acceptance  by  Congi-ess."  "Do  you  suppose,"  asked 
Mr.  Clemenceau,  "that  because  our  allies  didii't  keep  that 
l^romise  we  are  going  to  stop  and  let  our  frontiers  open?"  His 
recollections  of  Germany's  actions  in  the  past,  his  warning 
of  Germany's  warlike  intentions,  and  his  plea  to  America 
to  recognize  France's  peril,  are  quoted  on  the  next  page. 

Listening  first  to  those  voices  of  jniblic  opinion  that  are  most 


CopyrijHited  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

"1   WANT   YOURSELF.    YOIK    UKART   AND   SOUL. 


s\  inpatlielic  to  the  plea  of  France's  unofticial  ambassador,  we 
lind  many  agreeing  with  the- Philadelphia  Inqnirer  that  "what- 
e\er  Jjefalls,  his  mission  will  not  have  been  in  vain."  "The 
question  he  has  come  to  ask  us  is  wiiether  we  wish  to  turn  our 

backs  on  our  own  work, 
whether  we  are  content 
to  see  destroyed"  the 
great  structure  of  justice, 
democracy  and  peace. 
the  foundations  of  which 
we  oursehes  laid,"  avers 
the  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  adds  that  "if  he 
succeeds  in  recalling  us 
to  our  nobler  selves,  in 
reawakening  our  slum- 
l)ering  idealism,  in  rekin- 
dling our  unselfish  desire 
l(j  render  human  ser\"ice, 
to  bind  up  the  Avounds 
of  war,  to  wipe  out  the 
old  hates  and  hostilities, 
we  may  owe  him  an  even 
greater  debt  than  his 
own  country."  "He 
will  start  a  spark  of 
renewed  thought  which 
should  gi'ow  and  gi'ow, 
until  one  day  it  will  can\v 
the  United  States  to  its 
rightful  place  in  the 
world  as  leader  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  arbi- 
trator of  international 
disputes,  and  fast  friend 
and  allA-  of  the  great 
sister  republic.  France." 
predicts  the  Franco- 
American  Courier  des 
Etats-  Unis  (New  York) . 
"His  words  are  like  a 
gage  of  faith  flung  before 
the  American  people  to 
sting  us  into  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  consequences 
of  the  attitude  of  aloofness  we  have  displayed  since  the  Armi- 
stice," declares  the  Denver  Rockij  Mountain  News,  which  charac- 
terizes Clemenceau  as  "a  modern  St.  Paul."  All  that  he  asks 
is  that  America  "shall  not  refuse  her  indispensable  help  in 
peace  to  finish  what  she  started  in  war,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Worhi,  which  adds:  "We  have  an  Unknown  Soldier  whose 
graA-e  at   Arlington  Ave  honor.     Can   Ave  stand  at   the   gr^AP  of 
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THE   GERMAN   .MENACE   TO   FRANCE 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  pursue  any  hatred  forever 
against  them.  Not  at  all.  They  have  been  a  great 
nation  and  they  will  be  a  great  nation  again.  I  am  not 
iidverse  to  that  as  long  as  they  don't  dismember  my 
nation.  .  .  . 

"Do  you  know  that  thej'  are  manufacturing  cannon 
by  the  hundreds,  that  they  are  making  machinery 
everywhere.-  The  German  taxpayer  pays,  I  think,  S13, 
let's  say  S14 — the  French  $43.  There  is  a  line  in  the 
treaty  that  says  Germany  will  have  to  pay  as  high  as  the 
Allies  and  all  the  rest. 

"I  tell  you  plainly,  as  I  told  Lloyd  George  before  the 
war,  they  are  preparing  war  again.  Don't  you  see 
what  is  going  on?  Don't  you  read  the  papers?  Why, 
haven't  you  heard  of  the  treat)'  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Germans  and  the  Russians  ?  Look  at  all  this  manu- 
facturing that  is  going  on  in  Germany! 

"Now  I  say  that  Generals  Ludendorff  and  Hindenburg 
are  preparing  for  war,  civil  war.  to  crush  the  German 
democracy,  if  they  can.  Have  you  forgotten  what  the 
Prussians  did  after  Jena,  how  with  50,000  men  thej* 
brought  Napoleon  down  ?  Now  it  is  the  same  game.  It 
is  written.     Nobody  can  deny  it. 

"There  are,  after  all,  two  Germanys.  There  is 
the  Germany  which  is  a  democratic  Germany, 
which,  I  think,  could  more  easily,  at  least,  be  called 
to  reason.  The  others,  who  love  war,  have  learned 
nothing  and  are  prepainng  a  revolution  of  civil  war 
against  their  brothers  just  to  begin  the  action  against 
the  European  Powers." 


CLEMENCEAU'S  APPEAL  TO   AMERICA 

"T  WANT  yourself,  your  heart  and  soul.  I  want  that 
-»-  thing  that  we  call  in  French  the  thing  that  can 
not  be  weighed  in  human  scales;  a  little  thing  which  is 
a  kind  of  kin  feeling  of  one  human  being  toward  an- 
other. That  may  exist  and  does  exist  between  such 
nations  as  ours,  and  that  is  what  I  want  of  you. 

"I  come  here  with  this  idea — that  the  explanations 
that  I  am  giving  you  may  change  your  minds  if  you 
have  been  thinking  in  a  different  way,  and  hoping  that 
they  will  change  your  hearts,  as  France's  heart  has  been 
changed  toward  .\merica.  .  .  . 

"Now  we  are  in  the  greatest  crisis,  and  nobody  knows 
when  it  may  end.  You  announced  to  the  world  that 
you  would  set  them  free.  You  proclaimed  it  in  the 
Peace  Treat>'. 

"Then  I  turned  to  you  and  asked  you  why  you  made 
war?  Was  it  because  you  thought  that  you  would  be 
threatened?  Was  it  to  aid  others?  Was  it  for  the  liber- 
ation of  suffering  countries  and  to  make,  as  President 
Wilson  said.  Democracy  safe,  or  something  like  that? 

"Tell  me  which  of  these  points  you  have  gained  by 
this  war.  You  have  come  to  the  point  where  you  are 
granted  by  good  fortune  the  time  to  think.  Now,  have 
you  made  up  your  minds?  No  sacrifice  is  demanded  or 
exacted  from  you  except  to  assert  that  you  want  to 
keep  among  the  people  of  this  world  the  great  place 
that  you  have  twice  taken. 

"If  you  take  it.  then  you  will  see  a  great  emoiion 
among  the  people,  liberty,  liberation.  If  you  don't,  the 
prospect  is  dark  and  drear>\" 


that  L'nknown  Soldier  with  our  hacks  turned  to  our  former  allies 
and  to  the  world?  "  The  Los  Angeles  Times  notes  vrith.  approval 
that  Mr.  Clemenceau  "makes  his  appeal  not  to  the  Government, 
but  to  the  American  people."  "Clemenceau's  all  but  plain 
charge  that  America's  post-war  policy  has  been  one  of  desertion 
must  stand."  thinks  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  The  Tiger 
of  France,  avers  the  Louis\-ille  Courier-Journal,  "is  not  WTong 
in  assuming  that  he  has  a  right  to  ask  America  to  do  its  part  in 
making  future  history  better  than  there  is  any  hope  it  "will  be 
without  America's  cooperation."  Mr.  Clemenceau's  question  to 
the  nation,  as  summarized  by  the  Louis^•ille  limes,  is:  "If  the 
United  States  vnU.  not  join  with  Great  Britain  in  guaranteeing 
France  against  future  German  invasion,  wiU  the  United  States 
then  join  in  some  international  organization  like  the  League  of 
Nations  'as  a  means  of  arranging  matters,  avoiding  wars  when 
it  is  possible,  giving  people  time  to  think,  to  ponder,  liefore  they 
determine  on  action?'"  The  American  people,  adds  this  Louis- 
\ille  paper,  "want  an  answer  to  !Mr.  Clemenceau's  question  as 
much  as  he  and  his  people  and  his  continent  want  an  answer." 
"America  quit  without  finishing  the  job,  and  she  should  go 
back  and  help  finish  it  before  all  that  she  helped  to  accomplish 
is  undone."  That  is  the  Tiger's  thesis,  declares  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Mr.  Clemenceau  is  likely  to  find  himself  the  center  of  a  very 
lively  storm.  But  there  are  miUions  of  people  in  America  who 
an-  beginning  to  see  for  themselves  that  we  have  acted  neitlior 
v.isely  nor  worthily,  and  there  now  is  a  formidable  body  of  opin- 
ion which  is  not  merely  passively  discontented  ^nth  our  poUcy 
but  which,  with  the  proper  stimulus  and  direction,  is  ready  to 
press  actively  for  a  change." 

We  can  very  well  afford  to  listen  to  .Mr.  Clemenceau's  plea, 
urges  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  because^ 

"France  dropt  the  war  and  accepted  the  peace  on  the 
assurance  that  .she  would  be  made  safe.  That  assurance  has  not 
been  pro%ided.  The  faihiro  is  in  part  our  failure  to  do  what  we 
set  out  to  do  and  what  our  interest  requires  that  we  should  do." 


He  asks  us.  agrees  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  "to  resume 
burdens  prematurely  laid  down,"  "to  take  up  the  threads  of 
duty  so  summarily  cut  at  the  close  of  the  war."  "The  appeal  of 
France  is  an  appeal  to  humanity,"  declares  the  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Register,  which  sees  a  real  menace  in  the  dra^-ing 
together  of  Russia.  Turkey  and  the  German  junkers.  "The 
fear  of  France  that  Germanj'  is  preparing  for  another  war 
is  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed,"  agrees  the  SjTacuse  Post-Standard, 
which  reminds  us  that  "the  peril  of  France  is  the  peril  of  the 
world,  because  a  Franco-German  conflict  wotild  embroil  again 
all  the  civilized  nations,  for  civilization  could  not  stand  idly  by 
wliile  the  Turks,  known  for  countless  years  for  their  atrocities,  the 
Bolshe\'istic  Russians  and  the  megalomaniac  Germans  attempt 
to  despoil  burdened  France."  And  in  the  San  FVancisco 
Bulletin,  which  is  con^^nced  that  anti  French  propaganda  has 
been  active  in  the  United  States  ever  since  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  we  read: 

"Clemenceau  does  not  come  here  to  drag  tlxis  country  into 
the  turmoil  of  Europe.  He  asks  no  more  than  that  the  United 
States  affirm  in  peace  those  principles  of  peace  that  it  affirmed 
in  war." 

When  Clemenceau  asks  us  to  cast  off  that  palsy  which  has 
descended  upon  our  feelings  and  our  actions,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post — 

"He  is  pleading  for  more  than  France.  He  is  pleading  for 
the  new  democracies  of  Central  Europe  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
for  the  new  democracy  in  Germany  itself.  He  is.  al>ove  all, 
pleading  for  the  new  European  spirit  vrhich  we  led  Europe  to 
hope  for  and  wliich  men  of  good-will  are  still  hoping  for." 

Turning  now  to  those  spokesmen  for  the  American  public 
who  are  either  uncon^^nced  by  Mr.  Clemenceau's  message  or 
actively  hostile  toward  it,  we  find  them  also  presenting  an  im- 
pressive front.  In  the  Senate,  the  Washington  correspondents 
report,  the  ex-Premier'^  plea  aroused  vigorous  opposition  even 
in  unexpected  quarters.  Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  who 
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led  the  Senate  fight  for  the  ratification  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
for  Woodrow  Wilson,  being  scarcely  less  hostile  than  Senator 
Borah,  the  original  Republican  irreconcilable.  "If  Clemenceau's 
program  is  a  treaty  between  England,  America  and  France  to 
guarantee  France  against  another  German  attack,  it  is  not 
likely  to  get  verj'  far,  by  the  looks  of  things  at  the  Capital," 
reports  Harold  Phelps  Stokes  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Germany,  Turkey  and  Russia  are 
steadily  drawing  closer  toward  a  common  understanding,"  said 
Senator  Hitchcock,  "but  France  is  driving  them  to  it  by  her 
course."  And  Senator  Borah  summed  up  his  position  in  the 
following  words: 

"Mr.  Clemenceau  tells  us  that  Europe  is  sweltering  in  misery. 
So  she  is.  For  her  we  have  the  deepest  sympathy.  But  there 
is  no  man  living  more  responsible  for  the  present  misery  of  Europe 
than  M.  Clemenceau.  He,  more  than  any  other  man,  is  responsible 
for  the  impossible  and  destructive  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
He,  more  than  any  one  else,  stood  in  the'wayof  the  American  dele- 
gation's effort  to  modify  the  Treaty  and  make  it  such  that  under 
it  Europe  could  recover. 

"The  present  condition  of  Europe  is  due  more  to  the  terms  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty  than  any  one  thing." 

Among  the  German-American  press  the  Neto  Yorker  Staofs- 
Zeiiung  pounces  upon  Mr.  Clemenceau  with  the  epithet  of  "hate- 
filled,"  and  charges  that  he  has  come  across  the  Atlantic  to  stir 
up  anew  hatred  against  Germany.  "We  are  ready  to  help 
Europe,"  it  says,  when  Europe  goes  about  true  reconstruction 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  proper  way,  but  "we  are  not  willing 
to  take  up  the  burdens  of  European  lands  so  that  they  can  build 
up  more  standing  armies  that  constitute  a  continuous  menace 
to  world  peace."  It  adds  that,  according  to  the  members  of 
Congress  who  recently  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
conditions  at  first  hand,  "France  to-day  is  a  standing  peril  to 
the  peace  of  nations." 

A  German-American  organ  of  labor,  the  Socialist  New  Yorker 
Volkszeitung,  describes  Mr.  Clemenceau  as  "a  slj'  fox"  in  his 
pose  of  visiting  America  as  "a  private  citizen."  The  national 
idea,  the  "ideal  of  French  domination  in  Europe"  w^hich  he 
has  come  to  preach,  remarks  this  daily,  is  an  "old  dying  idea." 
Clemenceau  and  his  class,  however,  "would  send  miUions  of 
Frenchmen  to  battle  and  death  and  bring  unspeakable  misery 
on  unnumbered  millions  of  people,"  to  accompUsh  their  imperi- 
alist aim,  it  declares,  but  "the  bloodthirsty,  age-weakened 
capitalistic  imperialism  must  succumb  before  the  onslaught  of 
the  young,  stout-fisted  and  stout-nerved  Communism." 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Clemenceau  says,  agrees  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
that  the  United  States  was  drawn  into  the  European  settlement 
by  President  Wilson's  "fourteen  points,"  but  "it  is  also  true 
that  the  United  States  went  out  of  the  European  settlement 
when  Mr.  Wilson's  'fourteen  points'  went  out."  This  St.  Louis 
paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"Was  it  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen  points  that 
Clemenceau  asked  for  the  Rhine,  that  he  .sought  to  annex 
WestphaUa,  the  Rhine  Pro\dnces,  the  Palatinate?  EA'ery  deci- 
sion reached  thereafter  W'as  a  compromise,  to  induce  France  not 
to  demand  the  Rhine  frontier.  On  that  compromise  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  went  to  ruin,  and  on  the  failure  of  that  compromise 
the  sequence  of  events  is  building  to  a  new  war. 

"Clemenceau's  nearest  approach  to  a  genuine  undeistanding 
of  the  path  to  Peace  was  made  when  he  said,  'there  are,  after 
all,  two  Germanys.  There  is  the  Germany  which  is  a  demo- 
cratic Germany  which  I  think  could,  more  easily  at  least,  be 
called  to  reason.'  In  the  past  four  jears,  has  the  Clemenceau 
poUcy  assisted  this  democratic  Germany,  or  has  it  giAen  force 
to  the  reA'olutionary  movement  headed  by  Ludendorff  and 
Hindenburg?" 

The  Philadelphia  Record  reminds  Mr.  Clemenceau  that 
many  Americans  with  only  the  most  friendlj^  feelings  for 
France  were  bitterly  disappointed  by  "its  abandonment  of 
Cilicia,  its  unfriendliness  to  Greece  and  its  open  preference  for 
the  Turks  rather  than  the  Christians  of  the  Near  East."     The 


Omaha  Bee  suggests  that  the  real  benefit  of  the  "Tiger's"  vLsit 
will  result  "not  from  what  he  says  but  from  what  he  hears," 
since  that  wHl  enable  him  to  explain  the  American  view-point  to 
his  homeland.  The  Springfield  Republican  informs  him  that  "to 
the  Treaty  that  he  did  so  much  to  frame,  opposition  in  the  United 
States  is  as  strong  as  ever."  "To  befriend  the  Turk  and  bring 
him  back  to  Europe  is  not  the  way  to  establish  durable  peace," 
pointedly  remarks  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Nothing  that  Mr. 
Clemenceau  can  say,  the  Boston  Transcript  assures  him,  "will 
alter  the  well-considered  and  irrevocable  opinion  of  the  American 
people  to  cultivate  friendship  with  all  nationsof  good-will,  and  to 
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COMING  OYER  TO  GET  ACQUAINTED. 

— Darling  in  tue  New  York  Tribune. 

"I  didn't  believe  in  the  League  of  Nations,"  said  Mr. Clemenceau 
in  his  New  York  speech,  "but  I  iniglit.  Oh,  I  might.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  kind  of  r,  beginning  of  a  cooperation?  Let  us  talk  prac- 
tically. As  to  the  League  of  Nations,  I  always  said,  particularly  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Paris,  I  always  said  I  do  not  be- 
Uove  in  it,  as  a  means  of  preventing  war.  I  do  not  see  how  war 
will  ever  be  prevented  among  men.  But  I  believe  in  it  as  a  means 
of  arranging  matters,  avoiding  wars  when  it  is  possible,  giving  people 
time  to  think,  to  ponder,  before  they  determine  to  action.  There- 
fore, you  have  the  means  of  doing  a  great  deal.' 


tolei-ate  alliances  with  none."  "  Mr.  Clemenceau  will  not  succeed 
in  convincing  the  American  people  that  they  are  under  obligations 
to  do  something  now  of  which  they  do  not  now  approve."  de- 
clares the  Chicago  Daily  A'cws.  The  Baltimore  American  ac- 
cu.ses  him  of  "thinking  not  of  the  future  of  Europe,  which  is  our 
only  possible  concern,  but  of  the  future  of  France  "  As  the 
Manchester  Union  sees  it,  Mr.  Clemenceau  justifies  his  case  by 
over-simplifying  it.     Wei-ead: 

"Germam'  made  war  upon  and  devastated  France.  America 
had  taken  part  in  defeating  Germany.  Reparations  were  due  and 
have  not  been  made  because  America  had  withdrawn  from 
amongst  the  victors  and  creditors,  thereby  encouraging  the 
Germans  in  a  policy  of  evasion.  It  is  America's  duty  to  resume 
her  place  beside  the  Allies  in  order  to  restore  the  unbroken  front 
against  which  Germany  is  plotting  another  war.  It  is  America's 
duty  to  stand  by  the  AUies  and  thereby  discourage  this  project. 
This,  in  briefest  form,  is  the  Clemenceau  thesis,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether too  simple.  It  ignores  Anglo-French  disunion  over  the 
Near  East  and  the  bitter  controversy  in  that  part  of  the  world 
which  has  culminated  in  the  Turkish  triumph.  It  ignores  the 
palpable  fact  that  for  America  to  go  to  the  help  of  Europe  would 
be  for  her  to  go  as  the  supporter  of  either  Britain  or  France  against 
the  other  in  a  numerous  and  varied  group  of  questions  only  indi- 
rectly related,  if  at  all,  to  German  reparations.  It  does  not  seem 
to  us  unfair  to  assume  that  what  Clemenceau  means  to  imply 
is  that  all  will  be  well  if  our  country  will  but  go  into  Europe  as 
the  ally  and  supporter  of  his  country.  That  is  something  America 
can  not  do." 
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TO  WIN  THE  WEST  FOR  SHIP  SUBSIDY 


OUT  WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGIXS  no  great  enthusiasm 
I  for  the  ship  subsidy  is  discernible  by  the  Washington 
correspondents,  while  both  pro-subsidy  and  anti-sub- 
sidy papers  agree  that  it  is  in  the  mid- West  regionsnhat  the  sec- 
tional hostility  to  the  subsidy  idea  is  most  marked.  It  is  noted 
in  the  Washington  dispatches  that  the  ship  subsidy  bill  advocated 
by  President  Harding  will  meet  with  its  most  formidable  opposi- 
tion in  the  Senate  from  the  '"farm  bloc"  and  from  progressive 
Republican  Senators  representing  inland  Western  States.  Sen- 
ators Borah,  Capper,  and  La  FoUette.  for  instance,  are  loud  in 
their  opposition.  So.  it  may  be  observed,  if  President  Harding 
can  induce  this  Congress  to  pas'^  the  ship  subsidy  bill  he  will  be 


BACK   UP!" 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelpliia  Record. 


York  Evening  Post  says  we  do  not  want  to  lose  either  SoO.000.000 
a  year  or  S30.000.000  a  year;  "we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  war 
fleet."  And  as  far  as  sentiment  is  concerned.  The  Evening  Post 
sees  "no  national  prestige  involved  in  admitting  the  simple  fact 
that  American  capital  would  rather  earn  10  per  cent,  on  land  than 
5  per  cent,  on  the  high  seas.  We  surrender  no  aspirations  in 
rejecting  a  ship  subsidy.  For  it  is  a  poor  kind  of  aspiration  that 
needs  the  pulmotor  stimulus  of  subsidy,"  but  the  sentiment  of 
the  mid- West  is  Aery  clearly  reflected  in  the  opposition  of  such 
dailies  as  the  Detroit  Xeics  (Ind.),  Minneapolis  Farm,  Stock  and 
Home,  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.).  Indianapolis  \'eus  (Ind.),  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal  (Rep.),  Des  Moines  Register  (Ind.),  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  (Rep.),  Milwaukee /oiyr?io/ (Ind.). 
and  Chicago  Journal  (Dem.).  The  last-named 
Chicago  paper,  for  instance,  says  that  ship  sub- 
sidy legislation  is  "particularly  offensive  to  the 
Middle  West"  and  "the  Western  Senator  or 
Congressman  who  vot«s  for  this  wretched  scheme 
has  betrayed  his  constituents."  It  goes  on  to 
voice  the  feelings  of  the  West  as  follows: 

"Even  on  the  coast,  the  subsidy  scheme  taxes 
all  for  the  advantage  of  a  few,  but  as  soon  as  one 
leaves  the  coast  it  taxes  all  for  the  benefit  of  none. 

"The  subsidy  bill  proAides  no  schedule  of  services 
from  which  the  West  can  profit.  It  makes  no 
pledge  of  eheai)er  ocean  freights.  Admittedly, 
the  big  graft  would  go  to  the  fast  Uners.  nearly  all 
of  which  sail  to  and  from  New  York.  The  main 
prizes  are  for  speed,  and  the  main  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  easy  money  for  the  proprietors 
of  existing  lines  of  fast  boats. 

'One  may  add  that  since  the  scheme  is  to  sell 
the  Government's  merchant  fleet,  the  buyers  of 
this  fleet,  and  therefore  the  receivers  of  even  cargo- 
boat  subsidies,  would  be  the  Eastern  corporations, 
centering  at  Xew  York,  which  are  promoting  the 
swindle. 

'"Bad  for  any  part  of  the  country,  the  subsidy 
is  an  unmitigated  steal  from  the  Middle  West." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  which  favors  the 
ship  subsidy'  bill,  agrees  that  the  Middle  West  is 
against  it,  and  in  a  widely  quoted  editorial  calls  for 
"A  Trade  for  Ship  Subsidy"  asking  Washington 
to  "give  justice  to  the  West "  in  certain  other  mat- 
ters in  return  for  support  of  the  ship  subsidy 
bill.     The  West,  it  says,  calls  for  a  "show-down": 


writing  a  new  chapter  in  'The  Winning  of  the  West."  When 
President  Harding  called  for  a  ship  subsidy  last  winter  he  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  a  sectional  matter  and  dropt  in  a  good  word 
for  the  Great  Lakes-St.  LawTence  waterway — a  favorite  proj- 
ect of  the  Central  and  Middle  West  States.  Xow  he  calls 
Congress  in  special  session  to  urge  the  passage  of  the  same  ship 
subsidy  bill,  and  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  finds  as  significant 
as  any  paragraph  in  the  address  the  one  in  which  he  asserts  "out 
of  a  clear  sky"  that  our  credit  systems  "must  be  promptly  and 
.safely  broadened  to  relieve  our  agricultural  distress"  and  prora- 
i.ses  to  urge  this  matter  upon  Congress  "at  an  early  day." 

The  editorial  line-up  on  the  ship  subsidy  is  not  of  course  purely 
a  matter  of  section  any  more  than  it  is  of  party.  Opposition 
has  been  registered  from  such  representative  Atlantic  Coast 
journals  as  the  Xew  York  WorJd  (Dem.),  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Times  (Dem.),  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.),  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Dem.),  X'ewark  .Ve(r.<i  (Ind.),  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.), 
Baltimore.SMM  (Dem. ), andXorfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (Dem.).  The 
Xew  York  Globe  remarks,  for  instance,  that  while  the  President 
puts  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  at  from  $2r),000.000  to  -S^iO.OOO.OOO 
a  year,  "Chairman  Lasker's  lowest  estimate  was  .$40,000,000. 
and  other  guesses  have  run  as  high  as  $75,000,000."     The  Xew 


"If  the  Administration  hopes  to  put  through  the  ship  sul>- 
sidy  bill,  which  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  Xew  York.  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Baltimore.  Galveston,  Xew  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Portland  and  Seattle  and  indirect  benefit  to  the  interior.it 
must  show  some  clearer  advantage  to  the  Middle  West  than 
it  has  done  to  date.  Construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
would  show  us  such  advantages  in  the  ship  subsidy.  It  would 
make  of  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  Duluth 
ocean  ports  into  which  the  merchant  ships  which  we  are  asked 
to  subsidize  could  come  and  carry  our  products  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  If  that  is  assured  we  can  well  afford  to  vote 
for  the  subsidy. 

"Minor  items  which  would  help  to  improve  the  attitude  of  the 
West  toward  the  East  and  incidentally  toward  the  subsidy,  are 
proA-ision  for  maintenance  of  the  Great  Lakes  Xaval  Training 
Station. elimination  of  the  'Pittsburgh  plus'  practise,  and  a  square 
deal  toward  other  Western  needs." 

But  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  in  Ohio,  does  not  think  that  the 
West  would  profit  by  any  such  deal: 

"The  best  that  could  be  done  now  would  be  a  mere  Congres- 
sional indorsement  of  the  St.  LawTcnce  project,  which  would  give 
to  the  Middle  West  only  words,  in  exchange  for  the  solid  mil- 
lions of  subsidy  its  votes  would  grant.  Middle  West  Congress- 
men should  vote  for  the  ship  subsidy  if  persuaded  that  it  is 
a  sound  proposition  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  otherwise." 
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At  least  one  son  of  thii  Middle  \\C>1,  I'l-csidciil  llardititr  iiim- 
self,  is  fidly  persuaded  thai  tiic  subsidy  bill  is  "a  sound  |)ioi)()si- 
tion  on  its  own  merits."  lie  se(>s  it  first  as  a  praetical  matter 
of  dollars  and  couls.  Tlie  (io\ crnmeiit  is  losing  in  the  operation 
of  its  fleet  somethinij  like  SoO, 000, ()()()  a  year,  to  say  nothing'  of 
the  losses  throuiih  depreciation  and  throue:h  the  deelinin":  nuirket 
for  its  ships  which  are  now  salable  at  only  a  mere  fraction  of  t  ii(>ii- 
original  cost.  In  this  situation  three  courses  of  action  are  open, 
said  the  President  in  his  address  to  Toniiress,  and  the  clioice  of 
one  of  them  is  ine\itable: 

"The  first  is  eonstructiAe — enact  the  pendins  Im'11,  under  which 
I     firmly    believe    an     Americdii    merchant    mai-ine,    ])nvafely 

owned  and  privately  operated,  but  serving  all  the 

people  and  always  available  to  the  Coverinuent 
in  any  emergency,  may  be  established  and  nuiin- 
tained. 

"The  second  is  obstructive — continue  go\eru- 
ment  operation  and  attending  government  losses 
and  discourage  private  enterprise  l)y  government 
competition,  imder  wliich  losses  are  met  by  the 
public  treasury,  and  witness  the  continued  losses 
and  deterioration  until  the  colossal  failure  ends  in 
sheer  exhaustion. 

"The  third  is  destructive — invohdng  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  ships  abroad  or  the  scrapping  of  them 
at  home,  tlie  suiTender  of  our  aspirations  and  the 
confession  of  our  impotence  to  tiie  world  in  general 
and  our  humihation  jjefore  the  competing  world  in 
particular." 

Pi'esident  Harding  insists  that  he  is  not  calling 
on  the  taxpayer  to  give,  but  is  rather  appealing  in 
his  behalf.  We  are  now  losing  8.50,000.000,  w  hile 
the  ma.ximum  outlay  under  the  pending  ship 
subsidy  bill  "will  not  exceed  S.30,000,000  annually." 
Here,  he  points  out,  is  a  sa"ving  of  $20,000,000  a 
year.  To  those  who  object  to  "subsidies"  on 
general  principles,  the  President  replies  that  he 
believes  in  "Government  aid  becomingly  be- 
stowed": 

"We  have  aided  industry  through  our  tariffs; 
Ave  have  aided  railway  transportation  in  land 
gi-ants  and  loans.  We  haAe  aided  the  consti-uction 
of  market  roads  and  the  improAement  of  inland 
Avaterways.  We  haAe  aided  reclamation  and  irri- 
gation and  the  dcA-elopmeut  of  water-])ower;  aac 
haA'e  loaned  for  seed  grains  in  anticipation  of 
harA'ests.  We  liaA'e  loaned  huiidreds  of  miUions 
to  promote  the  marketing  of  American  goods.  It 
has  all  been  commendable  and  highlv  Avorth  while." 


"our  ii\;ds"  (leli\ei\\  wagons,"  that  wv  ought  to  recei\e  the 
freight  moiu'\-;  that  after  ten  years  of  sul)si<li/,alioii  our  shipi)ing 
can  look  after  itself;  that  ati  "aided"  merchant  marine  will  helj) 
tlu>  distribution  of  farm  pi'oducts:  thai  instead  of  a  big  shii)ping 
trust  there  are  .seventy-two  private  ow  tiers  of  ocean  going  fleets; 
tiuil  the  taxpayer  will  gain,  not  lose;  and  that  Ave  ought  to  haAe 
the  subsidy  to  keep  up  the  American  standards  of  living  on 
American  ships. 

( 'oming  closer  to  the  Administration,  we  find  the  independent 
but  ])r()-Adminis1ration  Washington  Po.v/  explaining  why  ship 
subsidy  is  an  emergency-  measure: 

"It  is  i)rimarily  a  question  of  reorganizing  and  fostering  the 


Copyrignle  i.   1922.  by  Star  Company. 


The  plan  sponsored  by  the  Pre.sident  is  outlined 
in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sku  by  Captain  H.  A. 
Burns,  a  shipping  expert.  There  ai-e  both  direct 
and  indirect  aids.  The  direct  aid  con.sists  of  payments  to  ships 
on  a  sliding  speed  and  mileage  basis  Avhich,  it  is  estimated,  Avould 
come  to  about  $.35,000,000  a  year  on  a  AveU-balanced  fleet  of  about 
seven  million  tons.  Five  million  dollars  more  would  come  from 
the  post-office  for  eaiTying  the  mails.  The  money  Avoiild  be 
raised  principally  by  an  allotment  of  10  per  cent,  of  customs 
reAenues  and  by  the  approjjriation  of  port  dues.  There  would 
be  certain  ta.x  exemptions  for  ship-OA\'ners  and  shippers.  A 
construction-loan  fund  of  .*t;i2o,000.000  to  be  loaned  at  2  per  cent, 
is  authorized  to  aid  in  construction  of  new  ships  in  American 
yards.  Half  of  the  entering  immigriints  must  be  carried  in 
American  vessels.  All  American  officials  and  employees  must 
use  American  ships,  and  the  present  Army  and  NaA-y  transport 
ser\ice  is  to  be  turned  oAer  lo  private  owners.  A  ship-OAvner  who 
makes  more  than  10  per  cent,  profit  must  turn  OAer  half  of  the 
excess  to  the  GoA^ernment. 

This  ship  subsidy  bill  is  strongh'  defended  by  a  Avriter  in  the 
current  issue  of  Marine  Engineering  and  Shipping  Age  (New 
York),  Avho  argues  that  it  is  poor  business  to  sell  our  products  in 


UNEQUAL  C0:MPET1TI0N! 

— McCay  in  tho  Xew  York  Ann i icon. 


nation's  sea  tran.sportation  system  in  order  that  it  may  be  sym- 
metrical and  in  harmony  A\-ith  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  peace 
and  Avar. 

"The  merchant  marine  is  to  l)e  interchangeal)le  into  an  auxil- 
iary fleet  to  be  merged  into  the  I'niled  States  Xavy  in  time  of  Avar. 
This  is  one  of  the  Iaao  broad  objects  of  the  merchant  marine. 
The  mere  creation  and  protection  of  ships  for  carrying  passengers 
and  cargoes  in  time  of  peace  would  not  meet  the  nation's  needs. 
The  national  defense,  as  Avell  as  the  common  Avelfare,  must  be 
considered  and  proA'ided  for." 

Ai'guments  like  these  ai-e  found  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
a  host  of  neAvspapers  including  Republican  journals  like  the 
Boston  Herald,  XeAv  York  Tribune,  Buffalo  Express,  Albany 
Knicl-crhocker  Press,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  Indianapolis  Star,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democral. 
Portland  Oregonian,  Los  Angeles  Express,  and  Kansas  ("ity 
Journal;  in  the  Democratic  Boston  Post;  and  in  independenl 
dailies  like  the  Xew  York  Commercial,  Washington  Star,  Duluth 
Herald,  Xe.v  York  American,  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  and  Seattle  Times. 
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A    KLA-N      XATURALIZATION  •   CEREMONY. 


This  outdoor  initiation  was  staged  in  "Wisconsin.     Note  the  flag  and  the  fiery  cross.     At  a  similar  ceremony  in  Cliicago  a  record  class  of  4.650 

initiates  took  the  oath  in  the  presence  of  25,000  Illinois  Klansmen. 


THE  KLAN  AS  A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

HALF  THE  STATES  in  the  Union  are  now  the  scenes  of 
Ku  Klux  activities,  according  to  a  study  of  the  news 
dispatches  made  by  a  INIassachusetts  paper,  the 
Worcester  Gazette.  The  Klan  carried  the  State  elections  in 
Texas  and  Oregon  on  November  7.  In  Louisiana  the  situation 
is  such  that  Governor  John  M.  Parker  makes  a  special  trip  to 

Washington  for  help  to  handle  "h.or-  .  

rifjing  crimes"  in  his  State  attributed 
to  clansmen  there  and  to  others 
•coming  over  the  borders  from  other 
States.  The  announced  readiness  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  cooperate 
with  Louisiana  or  any  other  State, 
"whenever  Federal  interests  are  in- 
volved," seems  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  "a  definite  warning  to  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  that  its  leaders  will  do 
well  to  heed."  While  at  present  there 
is  apparently  to  be  no  actual  aid  given 
by  Federal  agencies.  The  Tribune  notes 
that  several  States  are  now  ready  to 
cooperate  with  Louisiana  against  the 
"Invisible  Empire."  The  Governor 
of  Georgia,  where  the  present  Ku 
Klux  Klan  started,  says  he  will  co- 
operate. Governor  Olcott  of  Oregon 
says  the  Klan  has  been  an  "active 

menace"  in  his  State,  that  "no  greater  menace  confronts  the 
United  States  to-day"  and  that  "the  time  has  come  for  Ameri- 
cans to  assert  themselves  in  a  nation-wide  battle  against  this 
political  iniquity."  The  Governor  of  Connecticut  says  the 
State  police  have  been  watching  the  Klan  there.  Governor  Allen 
of  Kansas  recently  announced  that  the  Klan  officials  would 
be  expelled  from  his  State  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State 
has  been  asked  to  halt  all  Klan  activities  in  Kansas. 

While  Governor  Parker  denounces  as  "extra\agantly  inac- 
curate" the  Washington  Po-^fa  recent  assertions  that  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  "has  vij-tually  reduced  the  sovereign  State  of  Louis- 
iana" to  vassalage,  and  that  "the  machinery  of  State  Govern- 
ment has  almost  ceased  to  function,"  the  press  are  convinced  by 
his  request  for  assistance  that  the  problem  has  outgrown  State 
boundaries  and  must  now  be  dealt  with  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  organization,  as  the  Wa-shington  Star  notes,  is  found  now 
North,  South,  East  and  West.    It  is  only  right,  declares  the  New 


THE  CITADEL  OF  THE   KLAN. 

A  Georgia  mansion,  five  miles  from  Atlanta,  bought 

last    year  by    the    Knights    for    about   S75.000  as 

headquarters  for  theu"  national  officers. 


York  World,    "that  the  Federal    authority  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  a  subversive  movement  that  is  far  wider  than  an  j'  State:" 

"The  Klan  in  its  new  form  and  spirit  is  not  confined  to  the 
South.  It  raises  its  uglj^  head  even  in  New  York  pulpits.  It  is 
an  issue  in  Oregon.  No  State  between  is  free  from  it.  Nor  is  it 
confined  to  the  old  purpose  of  terrif.ving  ignorant  Negroes  in  the 
black  belt  into  wliat  the  local  white  minority  considers  good 
conduct.     It  has  taken  on  sinister  attributes  from  the  old  Know- 

Notliing  movement.  Its  aim  is  the 
negation  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  order  that  it  may  set  up  a 
super-government  of  its  own  for  the 
t\Tanny  of  an  arrogant  and  narrow 
intolerance. 

"It  may  not  be  true,  as  the  Ku 
Klux  have  claimed,  that  there  are 
more  than  seventy  members  of  the 
organization  in  Congress.  The  fact 
that  such  a  claim  can  be  made  plaus- 
ible shows  that  the  movement  has 
iuA  aded  the  Capital  in  such  strength 
that  it  can  not  be  ignored.  President 
Harding  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  a  plain  duty  to  perform 
in  using  all  the  resources  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  repression  of  a  cabal 
that  aims  to  make  of  free  government 
a  mockery." 


Altho  a  New  Orleans  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sa5'S 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  boasts  145.000 
members  in  Louisiana  —  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  \ote  cast  in  the  last  State  election— repre- 
sentatives of  Louisiana  in  Congress  deny  that  there  is  anj- 
absence  of  normal  order,  or  anything  hke  a  Ku  Klux  "menace" 
in  their  State.  The  New  Orleans  Item  wires  us  that  "no 
grave  nor  unhappy  situation  exists  as  yet,  and  ■wise  action 
and  considerate  action  may  avert  it."  From  the  Louisiana 
capital  the  Baton  Rouge  State  Times  telegraphs  that  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  has  not  at  any  point  "usurped  the  functions  of 
the  State  Government"  altho  "there  may' be  instances  where 
a  few  weak-kneed  parochial  and  district  officialb  haAe  joined  the 
Klan  where  it  is  politically  powerful."  This  paper  offers  a  very 
simple  explanation  of  the  Governor's  trip  to  Washington: 

"The  Governor  in  his  investigations  in  ]Morehouse  Parish,  of 
the  murder  of  two  citizens — Richards  and  Daniels — who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  done  away  with  by  the  Ku  Ivlux  Klan. 
found  some  leads  the  State  could  not  follow  out.  They  led  into 
other  states.     It  was  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
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Government  in  this  particular,  that  Governor  Parker  went  to 
Washington." 

The  Ku  Khix  "Bureau  of  Information,"  according  to  the  Al- 
bany Journal,  claims  that  "the  Klan  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
about  10,000  new  members  every  week."  What,  asks  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  "explains  the  growth  of  this  organization?"  We 
might  let  the  Klan's  spokesmen  help  furnish  an  answer.  For 
instance,  in  an  issue  of  Colonel  Mayfield's  Weekly  (Houston, 
Tex.),  appearing  after  the  Ku  KIux  candidates  Avon  the  Texas 
"run-ofif"  primary  last  summer,  the  editor,  who  must  not  be 
confused  with  Senator-elect  Mayfield,  sets  this  down  as  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan's  mission  in  Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  world: 

"It  is  going  to  drive  the  bootleggers  forever  out  of  this  land 
and  place  whiskj'-making  on  a  parity  with  counterfeiting. 

"It  is  going  to  bring  clean  moving  pictures  to  this  country; 
it  is  going  to  bring  clean  literatiire  to  this  country.  It  is  going 
to  drive  the  CathoUcs  back  into  their  church  and  keep  them 
there.  It  is  going  to  protect  and  preserve  our  public  schools  at 
all  hazards.  It  is  going  to  break  up  roadside  parking,  and  see 
that  the  young  man  who  induces  a  young  girl  to  get  drunk  is 
held  accountable.  It  is  going  to  enforce  the  laws  of  this  land ;  it 
is  going  to  protect  homes;  its  conduct  is  going  to  be  such  that  to 
be  a  Klansman  will  be  gi'eater  than  a  king.  The  Klan  means 
a  new  era  in  the  life  of  America.  It  means  the  return  of  old  time 
Southern  chivalry  and  deference  to  womanhood;  it  means  that 
the  'married  man  with  an  aflSjiity'  has  no  place  in  our  midst." 

In  paid  newspaper  advertisements  and  in  letters  to  editors, 
defenders  of  the  Klan  say  it  is  anti-Catholic  because  the  Catholic 
Church  is  "un-American"  and  controlled  outside  of  America. 
Its  secret  methods  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  fight  the  "Jesuits" 
and  to  "sUp  up  on  crooked  pubUc  officials."  The  Klan  is  said 
to  be  wrongfully  blamed  for  acts  of  violence  because  "the  dailj^ 
press  is  almost  wholly  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Romanists 
and  Jews."  Nevertheless,  if  officers  of  the  law  wiU  not  enforce 
the  law,  the  Klansmen  must  "ride  forth"  and  do  it.  So,  it  is 
argued,  officials  can  easily  keep  the  Klan  from  activity  by  per- 
forming their  own  duties  effectively.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  writes  from  a  Pennsyl- 
vania town  to  say:  "If  the  Ku  Klux  can  assist  our  courts  to 
secure  justice  and  thi'ow  fear  into  the  hearts  of  men  that  make 
mockery  of  our  laws,  then  I  am  ready  to  be  a  Klansman." 

In  his  recent  book,  "The  IModern  Ku  Klux  Klan,"  Mr.  H.  P. 
Fry,  once  a  "Kleagle,"  or  organizer,  tries  to  explain  the  success 
of  Ku  Kiux  propaganda  by  the  growth  of  discordant  groups 
among  the  American  people.  He  thinks  that  favors  shown  to 
negroes  by  northern  poUticians  and  the  activities  of  the  National 


"WE  HAVE  ONLY  BEGUN  TO  FIGHT  THIS  MOVEMENT, 
Says  John  M.  Parker,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  who  has  asked 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  interstate  phases 
of  his  campaign  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 


Keystone  View  Co. 

THE   FIRST  KU  KLUX  FUNERAL  IN   THE  NORTH, 
In  Reading,  Ohio.     The  regaUa,  American  flag  and  cross  are  clearly  picttired. 


Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  have  been 
powerful  recruiting  forces  for  Ku  Kluxism.  The  Ku  Klu.x 
organizer  constantly  uses  the  cry  that  "social  equahty  is  to  be 
forced  on  the  South."  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  Klan  "is  at- 
tempting to  win  the  people  by  putting  forth  the  doctrine  of 
'white  supremacy'  in  relation  to  the  Japanese  question."  The 
writer  beheves  that  of  late  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
antagonism  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  Klan  organizers  work  largely 
upon  "a  feeling  of  jealousj'  of  the  Jews'  great  advance  in 
America  along  all  hnes  of  commercial  and  profes- 
sional activity."  Mr.  Fry  says  that  there  is  more 
anti-Catholicism  in  this  country  than  the  aA'erage 
person  realizes,  and  in  his  study  of  the  Ku  Klux 
movement  he  has  found  that  "one  of  its  greatest 
bids  for  popular  favor  was  in  its  attitude  to  the  rise 
of  CathoUcism  in  America."     He  explains: 

"Basic  causes  of  group  antagonism  between 
Protestant  and  Cathohc  he  partly  in  the  fact  that 
the  government  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  outside 
of  the  United  States,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  itself  toward  certain  American 
institutions,  notably  the  public-school  system  and 
the  laws  in  this  country  governing  marriages." 

To  rid  the  United  States  of  the  "In\'isible  Em- 
pire," Mr.  Fry  suggests  first,  publicity,  and  then 
Congressional  legislation  against  organizations  with 
secret  membership  lists  or  engaged  in  promoting 
racial  or  religious  discord.  The  States,  he  says,  can 
help  stamp  out  Ku  Klu.xism  through  laws  directed 
against  organizations  "stirring up  reUgious and  racial 
prejudice,  against  unwarranted  interference  with  the 
law-enforcing  branches  of  the  Government  and 
against  going  about  the  community  in  disguise." 
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A   CALIFORNIA   BERRY   FARM.   OWNED    AND   WORKED   BY  JAPANESE. 

I  a  CaUfornia  the  ownersliip  of  land  by  persons  ineligible  to  citizenship  is  barred  by  the  Alien  Land  Law,  which  is  now  being  tested  out  in  the  courts. 
The  decision" of  the  Supreme  Court  now  puts  the  Japanese  in  the  ineligible  category  by  ruling  they  are  not  of  the  "white"  or  Caucasian  race. 


JAPANESE  BARRED  FROM  CITIZENSHIP 

NOVEMBER  13  was  an  unlucky  day  for  the  Nipponese 
who  like  the  climate,  opportunities,  and  other  good 
things  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  for  on  that  date 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Japanese  can 
not  be  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  can  not  become 
citizens  of  this  country.  The  reason,  set  forth  in  two  opinions 
handed  down  by  Justice  Sutherland,  is  that  Japanese  people 
are  not  of  the  "white"  or  Caucasian  race,  and  therefore  are  not 
entitled  to  citizenship.  The  new  ruling,  it  is  said,  will  affect 
not  only  Japanese  aUens  in  this  country,  but  also  all  Japanese 
who  by  reason  of  Armj*  or  Xa^y  service  with  American  forces 
during  the  World  War  were  granted  citizenship  papers.  '"This 
is  indeed  a  staggering  blow,"  admits  the  Japanese  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Rocky  Mountain  Times,  one  of  the  score  or  more 
Nipponese  papers  published  in  this  country  which  were  asked 
by  The  Digest  to  send  in  their  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  by  telegraph. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  was 
careful  to  point  out,  "there  is  not  impHed  any  suggestion  of 
individual  unworthiness  or  racial  inferiority.  These  considera- 
tions are  in  no  manner  involved."  Continued  the  Justice  in 
this,  his  first  opinion  delivered  from  the  Supreme  bench: 

"In  all  of  the  naturaUzation  acts  from  1790  to  1906,  the 
priWlege  of  naturaUzation  was  confined  to  white  persons  (with 
the  addition  in  1870  of  those  of  African  natiAity  and  descent), 
altho  the  e.xact  wording  of  the  various  statutes  was  not  always 
the  same.  The  Federal  and  State  courts,  in  an  almost  unbroken 
line,  have  held  that  the  words  'white  person'  were  meant  to 
indicate  only  a  person  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Cau- 
casian race.  With  the  conclusion  reached  in  these  several  de- 
cisions we  see  no  reason  to  differ. 

"It  is  urged  that  we  should  give  to  this  phrase  ('free  white 
persons')  the  meaning  which  it  had  in  the  minds  of  its  original 
framers  in  1790,  and  that  it  was  employed  by  them  for  the  sole 
piu-pose  of  excluding  the  black  or  African  race  and  the  Indians 
then  inhabiting  this  country.  It  may  be  true  that  these  two 
races  were  alone  thought  of  as  being  excluded,  but  to  say  that 
they  were  the  only  ones  within  the  intent  of  the  statute  would 
be  to  ignore  the  affirmative  form  of  the  legislation.  The  pro- 
A-ision  is  not  that  negroes  and  Indians  shall  be  excluded,  but  it 
is,  in  effect,  that  only  free  white  persons  shall  he  included.  The 
intention  was  to  confer  the  pri\ilege  of  citizenship  upon  that 
class  of  persons  whom  the  fatliers  knew  as  white,  and  to  deny  it 
to  all  who  could  not  l>e  so  classified." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Buffalo  Express,  the  law  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  interpreted  as    barring   Japanese  "is  unjust 


and  the  principle  which  it  embodies  is  unsound."  "Either 
Japanese  immigration  should  be  definitely  prohibited,  and 
naturaUzation  along  with  it,  or  permission  to  settle  here  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  right  to  become  a  citizen,"  beUeves 
the  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot,  for,  says  the  Syracuse  Herald: 

''While  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  unquestionably 
sound  as  an  affirmation  of  the  intent  of  Congress,  we  can  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Japan  has  substantial  ground  for 
resenting  the  discrimination  thus  emphasized." 

While  the  Japanese  press  in  the  United  States  can  not  be 
said  to  be  of  one  opinion  regarding  the  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
there  is  no  hint  of  resentment  such  as  The  Herald  suggests.  In 
fact,  the  Japanese  Los  Angeles  Daily  Xeirs  says  it  is  '"glad  that 
the  question  which  has  been  annoying  the  Japanese  for  eight 
years  has  been  solved,  tho  against  us."  Japan,  this  paper 
reminds  us,  "extends  the  naturaUzation  pri\ilege  to  aU  the 
nations  on  the  equal  basis,  and  therefore  it  is  nothing  but  propyer 
to  say  that  the  same  priA  ileg:e  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  Japanese 
in  this  country,  if  they  swear  loyalty  to  this  country." 
Continues  this  Japanese  daily  translating  its  editorial  into  our 
language: 

"We  have  a  long  history  and  brilUant  ciAiUzation  that  comes 
second  to  none.  We  have  an  ideal  and  ambition  to  contribute 
to  the  world  the  Oriental  Ci%"iUzation.  without  which  the  world 
is  one-sided.  It  is  to  this  country  that  we  regret.  America 
stands  for  the  melting-pot  of  the  world.  How  can  we  come  to 
better  understanding  without  being  given  the  equal  opportunity 
and  fair  treatment?  If  America  wish  true  and  sincere  friend- 
ship, she  ought  to  amend  the  present  naturaUzation  law." 

This  is  likewise  the  plea  of  the  Japanese  Great  Xorthern  Daily 
News,  of  Seattle,  which  reminds  us  that  President  Roosevelt 
once  proposed  in  a  message  to  Congress  that  Japanese  be 
naturalized.  StiU  another  Seattle  paper,  the  Japanese  North 
American  Times,  which  translates  its  editorial  in  reply  to  our 
telegram,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  "if  you  quote  it  in 
your  paper,  that  would  be  quite  a  piece  of  luck  for  us,"  says: 

"It  would  (it  seems  to  us)  be  natural  and  right  to  decide  that 
the  .lapanese,  who  are  not  pure  MongoUans  and  who  are  one 
of  ci-viJized  nations,  can  naturaUze  in  the  country." 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Times,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  another 
Japanese  publication,  also  regrets  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
for— 

'"We  are  compelled  by  that  very  decision  to  remain  a  separate 
and   distinct    conununity   and  race   amidst    American   society. 
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iinublt'  lo  cooperate  efficionlly  with  othci-s.  llow- 
e^■er,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  verdict 
Jianded  down  by  Jiistic(>  SuthcHaiid  did  not  shut 
the  gate  of  citizenslii])  hy  way  of  cultural  qualilica- 
tions.     Herein  Hos  our  liope." 

We  liud  howcNcr,  Hiicd  up  hcliiud  llic  Suprcnu' 
Court,  and  therefore  arrayed  against  the  natui-ahza- 
tion  of  Japanese,  do/ens  of  America's  repres(>ntati\e 
newspapers.  Tl\e  case  against  the  ■"lit Ik'  brown 
men"  is  thus  ])ut  by  the  St.  l^ouis  Slur:  "Thehiw 
which  pi-e\cnts  I  lie  naturali/.at  Idh  of  Japanese  is 
plainly  int(>ndcd  to  cxchKh-  tiic  Japanese  l)ecause 
they  are  raciallx'  unassiinilal>le  and  their  presence 
creates  economic  difficulties."  And  "'neither  the 
Tokyo  Go^•('rnull•ut  nor  iulelliiient  Japanese  opinion 
can  find  anything  to  resent  in  tlu'  Supreme  Court 
ruling,"  thinks  the  Chicago  buUn  Xews.  In  fact, 
adds  the  Cohnnl)us  (Ohio)  J)ispatch,  "the  Japanese 
Government  could  Iiardly  luxve  l)een  unprepared 
for  STich  a  decision,"  and  tliese  opinions  are  echoed 
by  th^  Pittsburgh  Stin,  Cleveland  Xews,  Lonisville 
Couier-Joiinial,  Detroit  Xeics,  ^lemphis  Com- 
mercial  Appeal,  Philadelidiia  Bullelin,  and  Newark 
News.     Says  the  Newark  i)aper: 

"Japan  has  no  cause  to  feel  aggrieved  over  this 
decision.  The  United  States  has  a  right,  as  has 
Japan,  to  decide  for  herself  the  qnalifications  for 
citizenship.  On  international  questions  affecting 
both  nations,  we  have  admitted  Japan's  greatness  and  her 
right  to  be  consulted.  On  internal  affairs  we  hold,  and  hold  pro- 
perly, that  no  one  has  the  right  to  interfez'e  "Rath  our  decisions." 

"An  American  can  not  become  a  naturalized  subject  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,"  points  out  the  Wichita  Eagle,  and  the 
Kansas  City  Journnl  further  informs  us  that — 

"Even  if  the  United  States  did  consent  to  naturalize  Japanese, 
its  action  would  not  be  recognized  ])y  the  Japanese  Government, 
which  insists  rigidly  that  every  Japane.se,  no  matter  Avhere  his 
parents  were  born,   and  no  matter  what  country  might  have 


■AMI:KICAX.S   CAX    nut   CU-Ml^ETb;    WITH   .JAPANESE." 

.sa.v  friiit-grow  ei's  and  rancliers  of  California  and  Washington,  because  the  Japanese 
live  very  simply,  work  longer  hours,  and  are  helped  by  women  and  children. 
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CROWDING  THE  CRADLE. 

— Chapin  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 


conferred  citizenship  upon  him,  is  a  Japanese  citizen  and  must 
perfonn  his  duties  as  sucli." 

When  such  hostile  comment  is  found  through  the  East,  the 
Central  West,  and  the  South,  we  may  expect  still  more  scathing 
editorials  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  Japane.se  are  held 
to  be  a  problem.  First  of  all,  Coast  editors  hail  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion  because  it  has  "cleared  a  clouded  situation,"  as 
the  Oakland  Tribune  puts  it.  "The  decision  protects  California 
against  an  alien  and  unassimilable  race  with  which  the  white 
race  has  no  quarrel,"  maintains  the  Sacramento  Bee.  But  in 
7'lir-  Bee's  opinion — 

"California  Avill  not  be  safely  protected  until  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  adopted  which  would  confine  citizen- 
slii]) by  right  of  Inrth  in  this  country  to  those  whose  parents  were 
tliemselves  ehgible  to  citizenship." 

"Meanwhile,"  notes  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  "it  is  some- 
thing gained  in  the  fight  against  the  Japanese  invasion  to  have 
gained  the  point  that  those  who  come  here  can  not  own  land." 
"Much  as  we  maj-  admire  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the 
Nipponese,  A\e  must  admit  that  they  are  of  a  different  race,  and 
during  the  entire  history  of  the  world  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  efforts  to  amalgamate  races  have  resulted  unfavorably," 
says  the  New  York  Commercial.  Besides,  there  is  the  economic 
aspect,  as  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the  Spokane  Press.  The 
Japanese,  we  are  told  by  the  Spokane  Press,  works  longer 
hours  and  lives  more  .simply  than  the  white  man,  and  also 
pi-esses  his  wife  and  children  into  ser\-iee  in  the  fields,  so  that  it 
is  impossilde  for  the  white  man  to  compete  Avith  him. 

That  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  which  blazes  forth  occasionally 
in  Pacific  Coast  States  "has  crossed  the  Rockies  and  is  reflected 
as  far  east  as  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  a^  far  south  as  Texas" 
is  the  contention  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  In  The 
Ledger's  opinion — 

"This  feeling  is  founded  in  great  part  in  a  dread  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  brown  and  j-ellow  man  in  trade  and  industry.  It  is, 
how^ever,  much  deeper  than  that.  It  is  an  instinct  toward  racial 
self-defense  and  a  determination  that  so  far  as  possible  America 
must  be  maintained  as  a  "white  man's  eountrj-.'  Other  Avhite 
peoples  exposed  to  Asiatic  ijnmigration  feel  the  same  way  about 
it,  as  watness  British  Columbia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  AustraUa." 
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NEWBERRY    OUT 

OXE  SUPREME  LESSON  is  to  l)e  learned  from  the 
recent  elections,  in  the  opinion  of  the  independent 
Detroit  News:  "The  overwhelming  repudiation  of 
'  Xewherr\-ism ■  means  that  this  Government  is  safe  so  long  as 
it  is  able  to  depend  on  the  participation  of  the  electorate." 
kltho  Senator  Newberry  has  resigned,  "the  Senate's  work  is  not 
\et  completed."  thinks  the  independent  Democratic  New  York 
World;  "it  will  still  need  to  pro- 
hibit absolutely  the  excessive 
use  of  money  in  Senatorial 
campaigns."  "When  wealth  im- 
inidently  tries  to  buy  control  of 
government,  it  is  wholesome  to 
ha^e  the  people  rebel,"  observes 
Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Atneri- 
cnu.  '"For  four  years  the 
Michigan  Senator  was  a  burden 
to  his  party,"  notes  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Ind.  Dem.',  a 
statement  which  the  Democratic 
^lemphis  Commercial  Ap/jeal 
belie^■es  to  be  borne  out  bj-  the 
fact  that  "of  the  twelve  Re- 
publican Senators,  who  by  their 
votes  in  the  Senate  favored 
'Newl)err\-ism,'  nine  were  de- 
feated and  three  elected,  two 
by  such  slim  majorities  as  would 
constitute  a  rebuke  rather  than 
a  Aindication." 

Michigan,  as  the  independent 
St.  Louis  Star  ptits  it.  "is  so 
rock-ribbed  Republican  that  its 
vote  may  ordinarily  be  counted 
four  years  in  ad\ance."  yet  this 
year,  after  a  stirring  campaign 
in  which  "Newberrjism"  is  said 
to  ha\  e  been  the  dominant  issue, 
a  Democrat,  ex-Govenior  Wood- 
bridge  N.  Ferris,  for  the  first 
time  in  seventy  years,  was  re- 
turned to  the  Senate.  Senator 
Townsend.  who  had  championed 
and  supported  the  cause  of  his 

fellow  Michigan  Senator  through  thick  and  thin,  was  beaten  by 
his  Democratic  opponent,  and  to  the  Democratic  Atlanta 
Constitution  "the  defeat  of  Senator  Townsend  is  all  the  more 
significant  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  voters  of  Michigan, 
while  repudiating  a  Republican  Senator,  elected  a  Republican 
Governor."  Had  Senator  Newberry  not  resigned,  it  is  pointed 
out  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Timen.  he  would 
have  faced  in  the  new  Senate  an  adverse  majority  of  at  lea>t 
eleven  Senators.  His  Democratic  colleague  from  Michigan, 
moreover,  had  pledged  himself  to  do  Jiis  utmost  to  unseat 
Senator  Newberrj'.  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  "quitting 
under  fire,"  to  use  a  phrase  from  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
(Ind.  Dem.).  Senator  Newberry  resigned,  saying  in  a  letter  1o 
Go\  ernor  Groesbeck,  of  .Michigan: 

"i  am  im7)elled  to  take  this  action  because,  at  tlie  recent 
election,  notwithstanding  his  lung  and  faitliful  public  .'servnce 
and  his  strict  adherence  to  the  basic  principles  of  constructive 
RepuliUcanism  which  I  hold  in  common  with  him.  Senator 
Townsend  was  defeated.   .   .   . 

"The  situation  renders  futile  further  service  l>y  me  in  the 
L'nited  States  Senate,  in  which  I  have  consistently  supported 
the  progressive  policies  of  P*resident  Harding's  Administration. 
.My  work  there  has  been  and  would  continue  to  be  hampered  by 


FOR   THE   FIRST   TIME    IX    .SEVENTY   YEARS, 

Michigan,    "so    rock-ribbed    Republican    that    its  vote  may  he 

counted  four  years  in  advance, "'  has  elected  a   Democrat,  ox- 

Ciovornor  Woodbridge  X.  Ferris,  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  issue  was  "X-ewberryism." 


])artizan  jmlitical  persecution,  and  I  therefore  cheerfully  retin-n 
my  commission  to  the  people  from  whom  1  received  it." 

This  resignation,  it  is  generally  agreed.  ])rings  to  an  end  a  fight 
which  already  has  made  political  historv-.  ConAicted  in  Michigan 
of  a  conspiracy  to  Aiolate  election  laws,  Senator  Newberry  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  declared  tinconstitutional 
the  statute  under  which  he  was  accused.  The  Senate  itself, 
after  a  long  investigation,  finally  confirn.ed  his  title  to  a  seat  by 

a  margin  of  five  voles,  yet 
"none  of  these  things  justified 
o'-  excused  in  the  ptiblic  mind 
the  campaign  e.xijenditures  New- 
berry acknowledged  having 
made,"  maintains  the  inde- 
pendent Chicago  Daih/  Neirs. 
As  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind. 
Dem.)  remarks: 

"  WTiile  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  example  of  Newberry  as  a 
deterrent  to  stispiciously  lavish 
pohtical  expenditures,  he  is  not 
the  only  .sinner  in  this  respect, 
and  he  has  some  ground  for  feel- 
ing resentful  at  being  made  the 
scapegoat  to  satisfy  the  ven- 
geance of  tardily  arotised  politi- 
cal virtue.  Btit  there  are  other 
ofienders.  in  States  like  Delaware 
and  Rhode  Island,  for  instance." 

The  National  Republican, 
^^'ashiugton  organ  of  the  party, 
liowever.  has  an  entirely  different 
idea  as  to  the  part  "Newberry- 
ism"  played  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions.    Says  this  paper: 

"It  would  be  a  reflection  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  the  so-called  issue 
of  'NewbeiT^nsm'  cut  any  serious 
figure.  Independent  of  a  general 
trend  toward  radicahsm  that 
'issue'  would  not  have  appre- 
ciably affected  election  results. 

"Senator  Newberry  and  his 
associates  were  con^^cted  on  the 
charge  of  spending  more  money 
in  a  primary  than  the  Federal 

statute  permitted,  yet  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  statute 

did  not  apply  to  a  primarj-." 

"There  are  few  fair-minded  observers,"  agrees  the  indepen-' 
dent  Baltimore  News,  "who  really  beheve  that  the  Newberry 
issue  is  as  important  for  the  cause  of  electoral  purity  as  the 
Democrats  make  it  out  to  be.  As  a  political  Aveapon  it  is  very 
effective,  but  as  an  issue  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  country 
which  is  already  crowded  with  more  important  matters  it  is 
rather  trivial."  Another  independent  paper,  but  with  strong 
Republican  sympathies,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  reports  from  the 
.scene  of  the  recent  campaign  that- — 

"Mr.  Ferris  has  been  elected,  not  because  as  a  candidate  he 
undertook  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  but  for  rea- 
sons which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  his  qualifica- 
tions to  represent  the  State  in  Washington.  He  has  been  elected, 
in  part,  l^ecause  in  this  city  and  county  especially,  and  to  some 
extent  throughout  the  State,  Henry  Ford's  quiet,  actively  ex- 
erted influence  has  determined  the  complexion  of  thousands  and 
perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  votes;  in  part  because  Mr.  Ferris 
lias  a  Aery  large  personal  foUoAring  among  ex-pui)ils.  and  in  part 
because  the  most  e.xpensiAe  and  intensive  election  campaign 
of  jmblicity  and  propaganda  ever  conducted  in  Michigan  was 
carried  on  for  the  Democratic  nominee.  " 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  ueekly  on  the  screen  as  'Fun  from  the  Press") 


Ham,  him  and  Vic — Mihvaukot>  lovos  its  Bergers. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

The  pork-barrel  is  run  on  the  ancient  aye-for-an-aj'^e  system. — 
Sherbrooke  (Que.)  Record. 

Poor  newly  wedded  Mr.  HohenzoUern  all  hitched  up  and  no 
place  to  go. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  nerve  of  those  horrible  Turks,  ordering  foreign  troops 
out  of  their  capital! — Peoria  Star. 

The  former  Kaiser's  second  abdication  occurred  when  he  got 
married   the  other  day. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

When  the  great  American  public  isn't  sure  what  it  wants,  it 
votes  for  something  different  from  what  it  has. — Toledo  Blade. 

Lenin  may  be  recovering,  but  he's  not  what  he  used  to  be. 
The  poor  man's  latest  speech  was  only  an  hour  long. — Dallas 
Netcs. 

The  funny  thing  about  a  business  revi\'al  is  that  those  who 
have  faith  are  not  the  ones  at  the  mourners'  bench. — La  Grange 
Reporter. 

One  of  the  wedding-presents  received  by  the  ex-Kaiser  is  said 
to  have  cost  twenty  million  marks.    The  usual  cruet,  we  imagine. 

— Punch  (London). 

In  Japan,  a  bride  carries  a  short  sword  in  the  Avedding  cere- 
monj-;  in  America  she  gets  an  automatic  immediately  after  the 
ceremony. — Columbia  Record. 

Henry  Ford  is  not  satisfied  with  this  country's  financial  sys- 
tem. Henry  must  have  foimd,  somewhere,  a  few  dollars  that 
were  nailed  down. — Toledo  Blade. 

In  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  the  Kaiser's  bride  says  she  loves  him 
more  than  anybody  does.  But  she  couldn't  love  him  as  much  as 
he  does. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Th.\t  California  woman  who  has  been  convicted  of  second- 
degree  murder  made  a  mistake.  If  she  had  killed  a  man  she 
would  have  been  acquitted. — Charleston  Gazette. 

A  French  newspaper  says  Columbus  did  not  benefit  the  world 

when  he  discovered  America.     But  where  else  would  Europe 

■  borrow  the  money  for  her  wars? — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Th.\nksgiving  was  probably  instituted  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
for  the  benefit  of  parents  whose  sous  had  survived  the  foot- 
ball season.  —  American  Lum- 
berman (Chicago). 


A  Girl's  hope  chest  these 
days  ought  to  contain  at 
least  one  good  automatic. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Still,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign 
when  statesmen  rattle  a 
deficit  instead  of  a  saber. — 
Chicago  Daily  Journal. 


Something  tells  us  that  this 
new  third  party  is  going  to  find 
candidates  a  heap  more  fre- 
quent than  campaign  con- 
tributors.— Dallas  News. 

Probably  the  only  really 
feasible  way  of  stabilizing  the 
mark  w^ould  be  to  start  the 
furnace  fire  with  about  99  per 
cent,  of  them. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 

A  MAN  who  had  been  shot  in 
the  leg  was  arrested  in  New- 
York  for  holding  up  traffic. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  being 
arrested  in  a  New  York  shoot- 
ing scrape  is  to  be  the  man  who 
does  the  shooting. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 


It  was  only  in  one  way  that  Senator  Lodge  had  a  close  shave. — 

Chicago  Daily  News. 

Eventually  Europe  will  be  saved  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
save  her. — Indianapolis  Star. 

We'll  just  pay  that  subsidy  out  of  funds  that  we  haven't 
got  for  the  bonus. — Dallas  New-i. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  build  u))  a  merchant  marine 
with  receiverships.  —  Springfield   Stat(    Register. 

Lecturers  will  keep  on  coming  across  just  so  long  as  Ameri- 
cans keep  coming  across. — Peterborough  (Out.)  Examiner. 

If  the  women  keep  on  shooting,  the  stores  will  soon  begin  to 
advertise:  "Tin  shirts  for  husbands." — Neu^  York  American.  . 

Too  bad  the  ex-Kaiser  couldn't  have  taken  a  trip  to  some 
iinfamihar    places.      The  battle-fields,  for    instance. — Brooklyn 

Eagle. 

American  locks  have  been  widely  introduced  into  Mexico, 
which  seems  to  explain  why  Pancho  Villa  has  reformed. — A'e(/- 

York  Tribune. 

One  of  the  natural  wonders  of  politics  is  that  when  an  office- 
holder's goose  is  cooked  he  becomes  a  lame  duck. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

There  is  just  oue  thing  you  can  say  for  the  Turk.  He  doesn't 
claim  that  he  is  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  weaker  peoples. — 
Rochester  Times-Union. 

The  new  Congi'essmen  i-iding  the  fence  on  the  prohibition 
question  will  now  join  in  singing  "Nobody  knows  how  dry  I  am.'" 

— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Germany  is  asking  for  more  time;  it  is  only  another  proof 
that  the  Germans,  at  least,  understand  that  time  is  money. — 

Philadelphia  North  American. 

We  beheve  Mr.  HohenzoUern  got  married  again  because  he 
would  have  somebody  around  who  would  have  to  listen  to  him 
read  from  his  book. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  difference  between  America's  capitol  and  America's 
capital  is  that  one  is  in  Washington  and  the  other  in  tax-free 
securities. — St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Times-Journal. 

Amb.\ssador  Harvey,  notwithstanding,  we  don't  beUeve  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  ever  the  exclusive    property  of    the 

men.    At  least  they  never  kept 
them.  — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


SHOOTING  AS  HE   FLIES. 

^Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


The  way  things  are  tending 
it  will  soon  be  easier  for  a 
woman  to  get  a  seat  in  any 
legislative  body  in  the  countrj- 
than  in  a  street-ear. — Rochester 
Post-E.rpress. 

How  i.s  it  possible  for  women 
to  undei'stand  politics  when 
they  have  to  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  their  husbands  for 
their  political  education? — 
Columbia  Record. 

It's  hard  enough,  at  best, 
for  legislators  to  keep  their 
mind  on  their  business.  And 
now  a  23-year-old  girl  has  been 
elected  to  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature.— Nashville  Tennesseean. 

Constantinople  correspon- 
dent cables  that  Americans  are 
as  safe  in  Turkey  as  they 
would  be  in  New  York  or 
Chicago.  In  that  case,  it 
would  appear  as  if  this  Govern- 
ment should  lose  no  time  in 
getting  Americans  out  of  Tur- 
key.— Rochester     Post-E.rpress. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


] 
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THE  BRITISH  CO>«SERVATIVE  TRIUMPH 


BRITISH  IXXATE  AVERSION  to  Coalition  Govern- 
ments and  eagerness  to  return  to  government  by  parties 
is  the  fundamental  reason,  according  to  many,  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  recent  elections,  -nhich  give 
Premier  Bonar  Law  an  estimated  majority  of  about  eighty  votes 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  described  by  London  press 
correspondents  as  "a  good  working  majoritj'"  and  renders  the 
Conservatives  completely  independent  of  help  from  any  other 
quarters.  Former  Premier  Lloyd  George  is  "temporarily  in 
eclipse,"  we  are  told,  but  no  predictions  are  made  as  to  how  long 
he  will  stay  there.  With  such  a  good  fighter  haAing  as  his  chief 
supporters  Lord  Birkenhead,  Winston  Churchill,  and  others 
of  corresponding  brilliance,  the  Conservatives  wiU  have  at  least 
one  set  of  redoubtable  opponents,  according  to  the  forecasts  of 
Parliamentary  correspondents.  Altho  ]Mr.  Churchill  was 
defeated  in  his  effort  to  be  reelected  to  Parliament,  these  cor- 
respondents say  that  it  wiU  not  be  long  before  he  is  reseated 
there.  But  the  fiercest  opposition  that  ConserA-atives  will  have 
to  meet,  it  appears,  is  that  of  the  Labor  party,  whose  remarkable 
gains  in  the  elections  stir  aU  sections  of  the  press.  An  analysis 
of  the  popular  vote,  we  are  told,  shows  the  total  cast  for 
Labor  candidates  to  be  nearlj-  foixr-fifths  of  the  vote  for  Con- 
ser%-ative  candidates.  Dividing  the  vote  by  the  numbers  of 
members  elected,  it  appears  that  each  Conservative  ^I.  P. 
represents,  roughly,  16,000  voters,  while  each  Labor  'M.  P. 
represents  30,000.  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  northern  border 
of  England  are  said  to  have  produced  predominantly  Labor 
returns.      Saj's  the  Conservative  London  Daily  Telegraph: 

"The  degree  of  success  attained  by  Labor  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing poUtical  lessons  of  this  contest.  It  has  prepared  for 
the  day  of  battle  through  four  years  of  unremitting  hard  work 
and  vigorous  propaganda.     It  has  gained  the  ear  of  multitudes 


BOMBER"  L.\W. 

— The  Passing  Show  (T^ondon). 


of  voters  for  its  fantastic  and  ruinous  doctrines,  and  has  reaped  a 
poUtical  hardest  which,  altho  far  below  its  hopes,  represents  a 
doubhng  of  its  ParUamentary  strength.  If  its  progress  is  to  be 
checked  and  throAXTi  back,  as  it  must  be  if  the  future  of  the 
country  is  to  be  saved,  it  will  have  to  be  met  by  an  equally  de- 
termined campaign  of  political  enlightenment  and  appeal  on 
the  part  of  those  who  look  for  the  restoration  of  the  balance  of 
constitutional  parties  in  our  pubhc  Ufe  and  the  reduction  of  the 
revolutionary  element  to  that  negligible  force  which  it  naturally 
possesses  in  this  country  when  there  is  no  pressure  of  poverty, 
discouragement  and  discontent  operating  in  its  favor." 

In  some  quarters  it  is  predicted  that  with  Labor  as  the  second 
Parliamentary  party  the  Consers'atives  will  be  forced  into  a 
much  more  reactionary  position  than  Mr.  Bonar  Law  would 
naturally  have  chosen,  or  than  he  would  have  adopted  if  Labor 
had  been  the  third  or  fourth  element  of  strength,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that: 

"Labor's  place  as  the  official  party  of  opposition,  which  sets  it 
directly  against  the  Conservatives  and  brings  its  leaders  right 
under  the  noses  of  the  government  benches,  as  it  were,  is 
bound  to  result  in  a  sharp  clash  between  the  extreme  view-points 


A  REST  CURE. 

Dr.  Bonar  Law:  "Well,  if  you  want  to  get   better,  you  go  slow 
with  the  'ruUng-the-wavcs'  stunt  for  a  wlule." 

Britannia:  "Oh.  I'm  so  pleased  to  hear  that!     My  last  doctor 
made  me  rush  about  all  over  the  world  " 

— Evening  Express  (Cardiff). 


of  both  parties.  It  is  being  predicted  generally-  here  that  the 
present  arrangement  of  Conservative  and  Radical  parties  in 
first  and  second  places  will  endure." 

Meanwhile  there  is  general  lament  in  the  London  Liberal  press 
at  the  advent  of  a  Conservative  Government,  because,  as  the 
Liberal  newspapers  say,  such  a  Anctory  might  have  been  pre- 
Aented  had  the  Labor  and  Liberal  parties  agreed  on  a  common 
election  poUcy,  instead  of  fighting  each  other. 

In  the  Liberal  view  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  a  contributing  editor 
to  London  John  Bull,  and  an  occasional  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World,  all  credit  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Coalition  falls  'by  a  strange  irony"  to  the  Conservatives,  who 
were  its  "main  support,"  and  who  "only  destroyed  Lloyd  George 
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when  lie  had  ceased  to  servo  their  ends."  MeanAvhil(>,  the  Liberal 
party  almost  eeases  to  he,  altho  it  lias  corislantly  ojjjxjscd 
the  Coalition,  and  Mr.  (iardiiier  adds: 

"The  result  of  (lie  elec^lion  iea\'('s  Ll()\'d  (leorfire  an  outcast 
with  a  trivial  hand  of  personal  supporters.  He  has  smashed  the 
Liberal  party,  has  been  rejected  })y  the  Tory  i)arty,  and  his 
futu7*e  must  l)e  that  of  a  free  lance. 

"No  such  sudden  catastroi)hic  fall  ever  was  recorded  in  the 
history  of  Briti.sh  politics.  For  six  years  dictator  of  England, 
almost  dictator  of  Europe,  now  he  is  discredited  and  broken, 
repudiat(>d  alik(>  by  the  Tories,  Liberals  and  Labor. 

"The  single  monument  of  his  work  is  the  wreckage  of  the 


•;;:^5^!?|g^|p||5%.Ai 


THE   CELEBRATED   WELSH   SIXGER. 


I'm  the  shriek  of  Ara))y, 
Your  love  t>eIongs  to  me; 
At  night  v/lien  you're  asleep 
Into  your  tent  I'll  creep. 


The  stars  that  shine  above, 
■Will  light  our  way  to  love. 
You'll  rule  this  land  with  me 
The  shriek  of  Araby. 


(With  apologies  to  tlie  well-known  song.) 

—  The  DaiUi  F.xpreas  < London). 


Liberal  party  and  the  overwhelming  rehabilitation  of  the  Con- 
servatives. The  present  feeling  is  that  the  election  has  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  the  hopes  for  the  revival  of  the  Liberal  organ- 
ization, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  will  be  constructed  as 
a  first-class  tighting  instrument.  It  has  been  crusht  between 
the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones  of  Conservatism  and  Labor. 

"Asquith  passes  into  final  eclipse  along  with  the  heutenant 
who  engineered  his  fall  six  years  ago.  In  him  passes  a  great  En- 
glishman, wise,  disinterested,  but  lacking  in  initiative. 

"Most  significant  is  the  growtli  of  the  Labor,  party.  It  now 
takes  the  place  of  the  Liberals  as  the  most  powerful  opposition 
to  Conservative  control.  Its  aim  was  to  erusli  the  Liberals  and 
this  was  achieved  last  Wednesday.  Not  only  are  its  numbers 
more  than  doubled  ]>ut  its  personnel  is  enormously  enhanced  so 
that  it  will  be,  intellectually,  the  most  formidable  element  of  the 
new  Parliament." 

The  London  Daihj  Chronicle,  known  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Premier  days  as  his   newspaper,  remarks: 

"Bonar  Law's  Government  has  obtained  an  ample  working 
majority  and  we  must  look  forward  to  being  governed  by  mem- 
bers of  his  Ministry — mostly  unashamed  reactionaries — for  the 
next  five  years.  That  prospect  is  bleak.  It  would  be  folly  to 
disguise  it.  The  country  must  expect  to  see  a  period  of  Tory 
violence  provoking,  as  the  pendulum  swings,  a  period  of  re^•o- 
lutionary  ^^olence,  and  betAveen  the  two  the  chance  of  making 
sane,  democratic  progress  toward  post-war  recovery  maj'  to  a 
great  extent  be  withheld  from  the  nation." 


FORGOT  TO  PUT 
THE  CAT  OUT. 


^^^TRANQUiaTTYl 


'^^^^ 


WAKIXf;    AVITH    A   BAD   START. 

—  Thn  Star  'London). 


By  way  of  contrast  we  have  the  verdict  of  the  Unionist  "die- 
hard" London  Morninq  Post,  which  expresses  its  belief  that  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  success  "should  prove  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  tin;  fortunes  of  this  distracted  country."  By  its  own  wise 
choice,  this  daily  avers,  the  nation  now  possesses  "an  honest  and 
resolute  government,  capable  of  bringing  order  out  of  disorder, 
of  restoring  confidence,  of  building  up  prosperity,  and  of  main- 
taining the  luster  of  the  name  of  a  great  nation."  The  anti- 
Lloj'd-CJeorge  London  Times  assures  us  that  "few  tears  will  be 
shed  for  the  Lloyd  George  candidates"  because  they  '  'repre.sented 
an  anachronism"  and  it  diagnoses  as  the  healthiest  feature  of  th  t 
election  the  fact  that  it  gets  the  country  free  from  the  "personal  ' 
element  in  politics."  The  results  of  the  election  as  summarized 
by  the  London  Daily  Express  are  "an  absolutely  satisfactory  < 
Conservative  victory,  a  demonstration  of  the  strength  which 
Labor  commands,  even  under  bad  leadership,  the  failure  of 
orthodox  Liberalism  to  make  any  marked  recovery,  and  the 
absolute  ruin  of  Lloyd  George's  party  and  poHey."  Examining 
Labor's  strength  on  the  morrow  of  the  elections  an  American 
correspondent  at  London  writes: 

"The  intellectual  wing  of  the  Workers'  party  is  represented  in 
this  Parliament  as  never  before,  but  the  same  may  be  said  for  the 
Extremists,  who  have  sent  one  avowed  Communist  to  West- 
minster and  who  are  expected  to  exert  a  powerful  radical  in- 
fluence at  a  time  when  the  more  moderate  leaders  are  seeking  to 
pursue  policies  that  will  recommend  to  the  nation  the  party's 
fitness  to  govern, 

"Labor's  remarkable  gains  continue  to  excite  attention,  and 
the  party's  record  is  seen  to  be  all  the  more  remarkable  in  the 
analysis  of  the  popular  vote,  which  shows  the  total  cast  for  its 
candidates  to  be  nearly  four-fifths  that  for  the  Unionists.  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  the  northern  border  of  England  appear  pre- 
dominantly radical  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  The  heavy 
Communist  vote  in  Scotland  is  all  the  more  surprizing,  as  that 
country  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  rock-ribbed  center  of 
social  and  political  conservatism. 

"Further  analysis  of  the  returns  shows  the  Conservative  party 
cast  about  one-third  of  the  total  vote  of  nearly  15,000.000.  One 
approximate  tabulation  made  here  gives  the  parties  the  follow- 
ing popular  vote: 

"Conservatives,  .5,821,346;  Labor,  4,-326,245;  Asquith  Liberals, 
2,784,080;  Georgian  Liberals,  1,501,500;  Ulster  Unionists,  100,- 
000;  Independents,  259,000;  Irish  Nationahsts,  12,614;  and 
Farmers,   11,496. 

"On  the  basis  of  those  figures,  dividing  the  vote  by  numbers  of 
members  elected,  it  is  shown  each  Conservative  M.  P.  represents, 
roughly,  16.000  voters,  while  each  Labor  M.  P.  represents  30,000. 
In  the  London  area  the  Conservatives  elected  forty-one  mem- 
bers with  a  total  vote  of  .553,714,  while  Labor,  with  .332,995  votes, 
seated  only  nine." 
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GREECE  A  ^'LESSON  •  TO  LITTLE  NATIONS 

A  TRAGIC  EXA:MPLE  of  the  fate  of  small  countries 
that  place  too  much  trust  in  the  promises  of  the  greater 
.  Powers  is  Greece,  say  some  Roumanian  editors  who  issue 
the  warning  that  Roumania  sliould  remember  what  happened 
to  Greece  and  see  that  the  lesson  is  not  lost.  Despite  the  fact 
that  much  is  heard  in  these 
daj-s  about  justice  and  right 
in  international  politics,  they 
declare,  these  exhilarating 
passwords  are  too  often  "mere 
pretense."  The  Bucharest 
Adeverul  cites  the  case  of 
Greece  as  proof  that  the  day 
of  just  dealing  in  international 
affairs  has  not  yet  dawned  and 
it  goes  on  to  saj-: 

"Greece  entered  into  war, 
because  she  was  urged  to  do  so 
by  England.  The  Greek  people 
were  tired  of  war  and  that  is 
•why  they  voted  out  the  Veni- 
zelists  and  summoned  Constan- 
tine  back  to  the  throne.  But 
Constantine  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  pursue  the  poheies 
which  the  Greek  people  called 
upon  him  to  follow.  He  moved 
along  the  same  pro-British 
procedure  of  Venizelos  and  in 
consequence  the  Greek  people 
have  had  to  pay  the  terrible 
price  of  this  poUcy. 

' '  Thej'  lost  not  onlj-  SmjTna 
but  they  were  obhged  to  evac- 
uate Thrace.  \Mien  in  the 
spirit  of  honor  and  patriotism 
they  resisted  the  demand  that 
they  shoidd  evacuate  Thrace, 
this  is  the  answer  approxi- 
mateh'  that  was  made  to  them: 
'If  j-ou  refuse  to  obey,  you 
will  have  to  deal  not  only  with 
the  KemaUsts,  whom  we  should 
allow  to  pass  freely  into  Europe, 
but  also  with  us,  your  great 
AUies      of      yesterday,     your 

powerful  protectors,  who  will  block  j-our  seaports  without  the 
sUghtest  delay.' 

"What  a  beautiful  lesson  the  case  of  Greece  is  for  the  lesser 
nations!  Alhances  with  great  Powers  and  their  friendship  are 
bestowed  on  the  lesser  peoples  as  long  as  the  great  have  need  of 
the  little  fellows.  Be%-ond  this  a  narrow  selfi.shness  is  the  su- 
preme rule  in  their  political  relations.  \Miat  in  private  hfe 
would  be  considered  as  treacherous  and  immoral  conduct  be- 
comes transformed  in  international  politics  to  an  unchanging 
principle." 

Le  Journal  des  Hellenes  (Paris)  publishes  a  letter  from  ^Ir. 
Gaston  Dcschamps,  formerly  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  in 
which  he  predicts  a  brighter  daj-  for  Greece,  to  be  won  through 
her  owTi  methodic  effort,  and  with  the  friendly  cooperation  of  her 
real  friends,  "who  have  never  abandoned  Greece  in  the  dark  days 
and  who  even  now  are  trjing  to  soften  as  much  as  possible  the 
bitter  consequences  of  the  fatal  error  of  Greece."  According  to 
Mr.  Desehamps  the  Greek  people  have  "returned  to  their  natural 
guides"  in  confiding  again  their  destinies  to  those  best  capable  of 
making  the  future  of  Greece  secure.  He  refers  to  the  "necessary 
return  "  of  Mr.  Venizelos  and  the  actual  restoration  of  ^Mr.  Politis. 
whom  he  speaks  of  as  having  resumed  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs  of  a  Greek  government  "organized  through  the  most  just 
anrl  the  most  inevitable  of  revolutions."  Mr.  Desehamps 
adds  that  "it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  a  better  choice  of 
foreign  minister  in  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  France  are  concerned." 


THE  GLORY  TH 
Kemal:  "Now,  John  Bull. 


CHINA  AND  THE  FOREIGN  PRESS 

A  BSURD  SIGNIFICANCE    is  attached    to   the   views  of 

L\      "foreign  observers"  on  the  political  developments  in 

J~   \^  China,  we  are  told,  but  not,  as  we  might  e.xpect,  by 

foreign  readers.    It  is  the  Chinese  press  itself  which  is  blamed  for 

taking  seriously  the  remarks  and  articles  pubUshed  in  the  foreign 

press  about  China.  If  the  ob- 
servation of  foreign  critics  is 
correct  and  based  on  common 
sense,  says  the  MinKuo  Jih  Pao 
(Shanghai),  it  is  worth  some 
space  in  the  Chinese  news- 
papers, because  it  is  always 
desirable  that  the  Chinese 
people  should  know  what  the 
outside  world  thinks.  The 
trouble  is,  declares  this  daily, 
that  not  all  foreign  critics  are 
guided  by  common  sense,  and 
"their  %iews  on  things  Chinese 
are  so  biased  and  prejudiced 
that  one  finds  Uttle  difficulty 
in  reading  between  the  Unes 
of  their  articles  their  mahcious 
intent."    We  read  then: 


' '  The  habit  of  Chinese  editors 
to  overestimate  the  value  of 
articles  by  foreign  demagogs, 
scribes,  and  even  poUticians, 
whose  knowledge  of  China  is 
superfi.cial  and  whose  impres- 
sion of  China  is  wrong,  has 
been  acquired  since  the  days 
of  the  Yuan  Shih-Kai  mon- 
archical regime.  At  that  time, 
the  Chinese  press  was  more  or 
less  'muzzled.'  It  was  found 
ex-pedient  only  to  quote  foreign 
press  comments  or  contributed 
articles  in  foreign  contempo- 
raries regarding  the  situation 
in  China.  This  revealed  the 
ignominious  cowardice  of  some 
Chinese  journalists,  but  has 
subsequently  given  rise  to  the 
deplorable  tendency  of  indis- 
crimiuate  acceptance  of  foreign  Aiews  on  Chinese  political 
development. 

"The  psychology  of  Chinese  editors  and  a  portion  of  the 
reading  public  has  been  exijloited  by  the  Chinese  militarists 
and  ]\Iandarins,  who  make  every  attempt  to  influence  and 
inspire  the  foreign  press.  In  that  respect,  they  play  a  double 
game,  because  both  the  Chinese  and  foreigners  may  be  hood- 
winked. This  explains  why  so  many  foreign  reporters  or  Chinese 
reporters  working  in  foreign  newspaper  organs  are  appointed 
ad\isers  to  the  officials,  with  handsome  salaries  ranging  from 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  month!" 

The  Min  Kuo  Jih  Pao  goes  on  to  poke  fun  at  supposedly 
fascinating  personal  touches  injected  by  foreign  correspondents 
into  dispatches  about  their  Chinese  "friends,"  and  sf>eaks  of  a 
British  press  dispatch  calling  attention  to  theiact  that — 

"Mr.  Chang  Ying-Hua.  Vice-Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Peking 
Cabinet,  gained  his  Rugger  Blue  at  O.xford,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  speak  English  fluently  and  are  on 
good  personal  terms  with  foreigners.  That  Chang  gained  his 
Rugger  Blue  at  Oxford  does  not  necessarily  qualify  him  to  be 
the  Vice  Minister  of  Finance  of  China.  .  .  .  Western  journahsts 
should  change  their  policy  with  respect  to  China  and  should  refrain 
from  indulging  in  destructive  criticism  of  affairs  of  which  they 
know  nothing  or  but  httle,  or  which  they  interpret  from  a 
stranger's  point  of  -siew  without  regard  to  their  historical  back- 
ground and  their  euAironment.  But  most  important  of  all 
Chinese  journalists  should  ])e  more  discriminate  in  their  clip- 
ping of  articles  from  foreign  newspapers." 


AT  WAS  GREECE. 

you  have  a  genuine  antique." 

— Kladderadatsch  CBorlin 
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LABOR'S  DESIGNS  ON  BRITISH  CAPITAL 

To  GET  A  STUANGLKIIOLD  on  England  is  tho 
object  of  tho  Laborites  in  thoir  capital  levy  or  tax 
propaganda,  say  adverse  critics,  who  fear  in  Labor  an 
economic  tyranny  worse  than  any  which  Labor  ascribes  to  the 
so-called  capitalist  class.  This  argument  appeared  often  in  the 
recent  campaign  in  England,  so  that  it  is  instructive  to  have 
the  expert  financial  opinion  of  the  London  Statist  on  the  pro- 
posal. In  broad  theory  a  capital  levy  is  perfectly  just,  because 
it  embodies  the  principal  of  payment  in  proportion  to  the 
capacity  to  pay,  we  are  told  by  this  famous  organ,  wliich  points 
out,  however,  that  as  there  is  no  practical  method  of  distin- 
guishing between  "meritorious"  and  "non-meritorious"  savings, 
it  would  certainly  "penahze  thrift."  Moreover,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  levy  would  apply  to  holders  of  material  assets  as  dis- 
tinct from  owners  of  immaterial  capital  assets,  such  as  lawyers 
and  doctors  possess.  These  two  characteristics  are  distinctly 
unjust  in  the  view  of  The  Statist,  which  concedes  that  as  "many 
inequitable  tax  measures  have  gone  on  the  statute  books,  how- 
ever, so  this  quality  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  disquahfy- 
ing  one."  The  great  criterion  of  an  impost  is  its  feasibihty  in 
application,  and  this  weekly  proceeds: 

"How  would  a  capital  levy  work  out  in  practise?  Numerous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  statistical  estimate  of  the 
national  wealth,  but  the  only  estimate  which,  in  our  opinion, 


^      Q      B       r[ 
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WILLING  TO  DO  HIS  WORST. 

Chorus  of  Specialists:  "Who  called  you  into  this  consultation? 
Go  away  before  the  patient  has  apoplexy!" 

Old   Doctor  Labor:    "Thought  a  little  blood-letting  would   do 
good.     I'm  a  Capital  surgeon,  tho  I  say  it  myself." 

— The  Glasgow  Bulletin. 


bears  the  hall-mark  of  scientific  thoroughness  and  lack  of  bias  is 
that  of  Sir  Josiah  Stamp.  He  calculated  that  for  1914  the 
aggregate  individual  wealth  available  for  a  general  levy  was 
approximately  £11,000  million,  and  that  the  figure  had  risen  in 
June,    1920,  to  about    £15,000  million,  as   exprest   in    current 


money  values.  While  this  is  the  best  material  available,  it 
gives  us  no  indication  as  to  the  aggregate  wealth  held  by  indi- 
viduals who  each  possess  more  than  £5,000.  Working  on  tho 
basis  of  estate  duty  statistics,  supplemented  bj-  supertax  sam- 
ples, the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  (Cmd.  594),  put  forward  a 


LITTLE  MISS  MUFFET. 

— The  Daily  Express  (London). 


tentative  estimate  that  there  were,  in  1920,  340,000  people  of 
this  class  with  an  aggregate  wealth  of  £9,000  milhon,  and  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  collect  £1,000  milhon.  Even  after  allow- 
ing a  substantial  margin  for  error  these  figures  do  not  pro\dde 
much  hope  for  meeting  a  war  debt  of  £7,000  miUion." 

The  Statist  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  official  Labor  plan  is 
that  the  levy  should  be  made  on  individual  owners,  and  that  the 
properties  of  corporations  "nail  be  taxed  through  the  indi^dduals 
holding  the  capital  stock.  In  its  opinion  the  "room  for  evasion 
is  here  very  obvious,"  and  it  suggests: 

"What  is  there  to  compel  a  man  to  reveal  his  holdings  of 
Mexican  Eagles  or  other  bearer  securities  or  the  issues  of  the 
numerous  banking,  mining,  public  utihty  and  industrial  com- 
panies registered  abroad?  For  those  registered  holdings,  par- 
ticulars of  which  would  be  availal)le  at  Somerset  House,  there 
would  still  remain  the  question  of  valuation.  An  active  market 
exists  only  for  a  minor  niunber  of  securities,  and  even  then  it 
is  notorious  that  market  capitalization  does  not  coincide  with 
the  real  value  of  the  business  concerned.  Liquidation  of  a 
deceased  estate  or  the  maintenance  of  high  secret  reserves  will 
unduly  depress  shares,  while  bujang  for  control  will  often  raise 
quotations  to  unreasonable  levels.  The  psychological  factor  is 
well  known,  if  not  well  understood,  in  the  investment  world. 
Waves  of  optimism  and  pessimism  cause  prices  to  fluctuate 
continuously  in  a  way  that  is  obviously  out  of  touch  with  the 
intrinsic  values  of  the  shares.  The  only  real  method  of  assessing 
their  value  for  a  capital  levy  would  be  to  value  the  assets  which 
they  represent,  but  this  also  presents  insuperable  difficulties. 
Either  method  of  assessment  would  become  immeasurably  more 
difficult  if  the  prospects  of  a  capital  le\'y  became  real,  because 
the  probability  of  a  huge  scheme  of  deflation  would  knock 
the  bottom  out  of  all  markets.  There  w^ould  then  be  left  no 
basis  of  value." 

We  are  further  informed  that  according  to  the  Labor  party 
there  would  be  provided  a  scheme  of  credit  facihties  "to  meet 
the  special  circumstances  of  those  whose  capital  is  locked  up  in 
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business  or  land  and  property."  But  The  Stolid  declares  that 
credit  experts  Avould  find  great  difficulty  in  even  imagining  what 
shape  such  a  scheme  might  take,  and  it  adds  that  the  Labor 
program  '"fails  to  provide  any  information  on  the  point."  But 
passing  beyond  the  "inequity"  of  the  propo-sed  levy,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  its  probable  yield,  and  the  impossibihty  of  assessing 
the  real  value  of  assets  subject  to  the  levy,  The  Statist  takes  up 
the  question  of  the  actual  collection  of  such  a  tax.  It  tells  us 
that  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  has  "given  its  definite  and 
authoritative  opinion  that  the  collection  of  such  a  levy  could 
be  fnade  impossible  by  obstructive  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpayers."  But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  whole  question, 
■we  are  told,  is  the  indirect  results  of  it,  and  they  are  indicated 
as  follows: 

"If  the  danger  of  a  capital  levy  were  imminent  the  immediate 
action  of  all  those  concerned  would  obviously  be  to  transfer 
their  wealth  as  far  as  possible  into  non-le\'iable  forms,  i.  e.,  into 
bearer  securities  of  the  securities  of  companies  registered  abroad, 
foreign  currencies,  gems  and  precious  metals.  The  easiest  and 
most  direct  way  would  be  to  sell  out  and  buj-  some  foreign 
currency.  The  foreign  exchanges  would  again  be  set  wildly 
fluctuating,  thus  dislocating  our  foreign  trade  and  accentuating 
unemployment.  The  heavy  foreign  balances  employed  in  the 
Ignited  Kingdom  would,  of  course,  be  "withdrawn,  thus  fiirther 
depressing  the  external  value  of  the  pound.  The  lowering  of 
the  dollar  rate,  would,  apart  from  its  efTects  on  trade,  make  the 
])a3ment  of  our  American  debt  all  the  more  onerous,  thus 
defeating  the  very  object  of  the  leA'y." 

It  is  further  predicted  that  because  bank  balances  would  be 
subject  to  investigation,  people  would  hold  their  cash  in  the 
form  of  notes,  a  development  which  would  "keep  the  government 
printing-presses  going  night  and  day."  As  to  the  contention  of 
supporters  of  the  levy  that  no  dislocation  would  occur  on  the 
security  market,  this  is  a  statement,  that  "could  come  only  from 
a  cynic  or  a  simpleton"  according  to  The  Statist,  and  it  adds: 

"Which  would  be  the  more  intelligent  thing  for  a  holder  of 
£10,000  o  per  cent.  War  Loan  to  do — wait  until  the  Treasury 
takes  half  of  it,  or  sell  it  immediately  for  £9,900  and  reinvest 
in  diamonds  or  dollars,  which  could  be  hidden  and  later  realized 
at  enhanced  instead  of  depreciated  values?  There  would  cer- 
tainly be  vast  liquidation,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  close  its  doors.  In  short,  there  would  be 
a  financial  panic,  and  the  poor  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
If  this  picture  seems  overdrawn  to  those  not  famihar  T;\-ith  the 
financial  world,  they  will  find  ample  confirmation  in  the  present 
situation  in  S^\^tzerland.  In  that  country  a  referendum  has  to 
be  taken  on  the  subject  of  a  capital  levy,  but  that  it  will  be 
a<;cepted  by  the  people  is  extremelj"  improbable.  Yet  there  has 
already  been  at  least  one  bank  failure;  Stock  Exchange  quota- 
tions have  slumped  to  levels  representing  aggregate  capital 
losses  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs;  and,  needless  to  say,  all 
foreign  balances  are  being  withdrawn.  The  financial  organiza- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  that  of  Switzerland, 
is  infinitely  more  complex  and  delicate,  and  interwoven  much 
more  closely  with  her  general  welfare. 

"The  financial  program  of  a  Labor  GoAernment  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  manifesto,  comprise  much  heavier  expen- 
diture on  social  and  relief  service  and  a  repayment  of  the  war 
del)t.  The  sources  of  revenue  would  be  circumscribed,  however, 
income  tax  being  payable  only  by  those  with  annual  income  ex- 
ceeding £250,  while  indirect  taxation,  which  they  regard  with 
disfavor,  is  apparently  to  be  abolished.  Direct  taxation  on  the 
classes  earning  more  than  £250  per  annum  would  require  to  be 
•very  drastic  indeed  to  provide  the  necessary  reAenue  for  such  a 
l)olicy,  and  resort  would  eventually  be  compelled  to  some  form 
of  the  so-called  capital  levy." 

In  the  view  of  some,  all  this  scientific  exposition  of  the  fallacy 
of  a  capital  levy  is  rudely  jarred  by  the  results  of  the  English  elec- 
tion. Evidently  the  workers  "have  not  been  scared  by  the  pro- 
posal of  a  capital  levy"  remarks  the  Liberal  Westminster  Gazette 
and  have  "approved  it  by  their  votes,"  which  is  "a  portent  that 
all  parties  have  to  reckon  with  in  the  future."  This  daily  re- 
minds us  also  that  the  Labor  party  now  "stands  as  the  second 
party  in  Parliament,  outnumbering  all  opposition  groups." 


CZECH  AND  JUGOSLAV  TEAM-WORK 

BY  WORKING  LOYALLY  TOGETHER  and  by  en- 
deavoring each  in  his  own  country  to  build  up  a  model 
administration,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government  and  the 
Jugo-Slav  Government,  according  to  President  Masaryk  of 
Czecho-SloAakia,  will  not  only  help  themselves  and  each  other 
btit  will  do  much  to  dissipate  the  prejudice  that  exists  in  some 
sections  of  Europe  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Slavonic  races  to  govern 
themselves.  This  statement  from  one  of  Europe's  "great  men," 
whom  the  peace  years  have  not  tumbled  down,  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  we  learn  from  the  Prague  press,  and 
among  JNIr.  INIasarj^k's  auditors  were  the  members  of  the  Jugo- 
slav Parliament,  who  had  been  making  an  official  visit  to  Czecho- 
slovakia as  the  guests  of  the  Czecho-Slav  Parhament.  One 
result  of  their  A-isit,  it  appears,  has  been  the  arrangement  of  two 
Czecho-Slovak  loans  to  Jugo-Slavia,  each  of  which  is  estimated 
at  200.000.000  dinars.  Normally  a  dinar  equals  193^  cents. 
One  loan  will  be  subscribed  by  private  banks  and  the  other  by 
the  Czecho-Slav  Government,  says  the  Prague  Gazette. 

In  the  view  of  the  Prague  Trihuna  the  two  countries  resemble 
each  other  greatly  in  their  history  and  in  their  present  situation, 
tho  each  one  has  solved  its  problems  in  its  own  wa3^  At  the 
same  time  this  daily  points  out  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  the 
Czecho-Slavs  must  be  bound  to  each  other  by  something  more 
than  words,  however  sincere  the  words  may  be,  and  "if  they 
make  use  of  the  opportunities  each  offers  to  the  other,  they  will 
be  able  to  reahze  the  ideals  of  Slavic  sohdarity."  Similarly  the 
Prague  Narodni  Politika  urges  that  the  Czecho-Slavs  apply 
themselves  to  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  Slavic  countries  and 
peoples  in  order  to  renew  the  traditions  of  the  Slav  in  the  national 
consciousness.  In  the  Prague  Cas  Republika  Minister  Vosnjak, 
Envoy  to  Czecho-SloAakia  from  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Czecho-  and  Jugo- 
slav relations  have  not  mereb'  a  pohtical  character,  and  he 
proceeds: 

"The  Jugo-Slav  Army,  after  numerous  Aictories  on  the  field  of 
battle,  concluded  a  fraternal  alUance  with  the  Czecho-Slav  Army. 
Commercial,  social,  and  intellectual  relations  between  the  two 
countries  are  developing  rapidly.  The  Slav  origin  and  the  kin- 
ship of  blood  and  speech,  which  were  noted  as  long  ago  as  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Venetian  ambassadors  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  form  a  mighty  tie  between  Jugo-Sla\ia  and  Czecho- 
slovakia." 

In  the  Prague  Xarodni  Listy  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Jugo- 
Slavs  and  the  Cezcho-Slavs,  apart  from  their  kinship  of  race, 
have  been  drawn  together  through  bitter  suffering,  because  "for 
centuries  they  constituted  a  rampart  against  German  avidity, 
and  in  the  heart  of  Europe  they  formed  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Slav  alliance."  A  very  interesting  reflection  of  the  unity  of  the 
Slavs,  as  opposed  to  Turkish  aggression  may  be  glimpsed  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Prager  Presse,  which  follows: 

"If  in  these  days,  when  we  are  celebrating  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  our  independence,  we  are  honored  by  the  Aisit  of 
representatives  from  all  the  regions  peopled  by  the  Southern 
Slavs,  we  know  that  this  A-isit  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Prague  and  Belgrade,  as  well  as  other  (V>ech-  and  Jugo-Slav 
cities,  take  occasion  on  our  national  holiday  to  siiow  to  the 
entire  world  their  solidarity  and  their  firm  determination  to 
defend  until  death  the  liberty  and  indeiiendence  of  our  two  Slav 
countries.  .  .  .  Some  of  our  Jugo-Slav  friends  are  coming 
directly  from  Kumanovo,  where  they  celebrated  the  \-ictory 
gained  by  the  Serbs  over  the  Turks  ten  years  ago.  Even  then 
when  allthe  Slavs  of  the  Balkans  were  united,  we,  the  Czecho- 
Slavs,  despite  the  persecutions  we  were  subjected  to  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Vienna  and  of  Budapest,  remembered  and  under- 
stood our  historic  mis.sion,  and  oi)enly  declared  our  sympathy 
and  attachment  for  the  belligerent  Slav  peoples.  The  happiness 
and  glory  of  the  Serbs  were  our  happiness  and  our  glory." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


STEREOSCOPIC  MOVIES 


TKE  stereoscopic  effect  in  lantern  pictures  has  often  been 
produced;  the  trouble  is  that  it  always  requires  a 
stereoscope — an  instrument  to  be  held  to  the  eyes, 
so  that  each  eye  will  see  only  the  picture  that  belongs  to  it. 
The  two  pictures  superposed  on  the  screen  must  also  be  capable 
of  optical  selection.     In  one 


"The  stereoscopic  effects  are  obtained  by  a  process  invented 
and  developed  by  Lawrence  Hammond  and  William  F.  Cassidy, 
two  rather  young  Cornell  graduates.  They  have  gone  back  to 
the  old  stereoscope  which  used  to  lie  on  the  table  in  every  doctor's 
office.  You  remember,  there  used  to  bo  two  views  of,  say,  a 
mountain,  side  by  side  on  a  card.     You  looked  at  them  through 


scheme  they  are  made  Avilh 
lights  polarized  in  different 
planes,  and  the  observers' 
spectacles  are  made  of 
selective  crystals.  In  an- 
other they  are  of  different 
hues,  and  the  observers' 
glasses  are  differently  col- 
ored for  the  two  eyes.  The 
fact  that  these  complex 
arrangements  have  hitherto 
barred  stereoscopic  views 
from  the  "still"  screen  has 
not  deterred  inventors  from 
trying  to  apply  them  to  the 
mo\dng  picture,  and  a  new 
plan  is  about  to  be  tried 
out  practically  in  a  New 
York  theater,  we  are  told 

in  The  Times  (New  York).  In  this  scheme  the  right-  and 
left-eye  views  are  thrown  on  the  screen  in  rapid  succession 
and  each  patron  holds  an  instrument  with  a  revolving  shutter 
that  allows  each  eye  to  see  its  own  picture  and  that  alone.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  whole  plan  depends  on  the  accurate 
synchronization  of  the  shutter  in  the  "Tele\dew"  with  the 
projecting  apparatus.  Getting  a  tiny  bit  "out  of  step,"  so 
that  the  right  eye  would  see  the  pictures  intended  for  the  left, 
would  spoil  it  all.     We  read: 


THE   THREE   DIMENSIONAL  PHOTOPLAY  ARRIVES. 
An  artist's  idea  of  the  pictorial  effect  wMch  patrons  of  a  teleview-equipped  theater  are  promised. 
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LOOKING  THROUGH  THE   TELEVIEW. 
To  see  the  figures  on  the  screen  tatce  form  as  pictured  above. 


lenses  under  a  hood  and  saw  the  mountain  in  relief.  The  pic- 
tures on  the  card  had  been  taken  from  different  angles  corre- 
sponding to  the  angles  at  which  you  would  see  the  real  mountain 
with  your  two  eyes,  and  through  the  lenses  of  the  stereoscope 
your  two  eyes  saw  separately  what  each  would  see  in  actuality. 
Then,  as  in  actuality,  there  was  left  in  the  brain  an  impression 
of  one  rounded  image. 

"The  stereoscopic  pictures  of  the  Hammond-Cassidy,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  the  Teleview,  process  are  made  on  separate  negatives 
through  lenses  2H  inches  apart.  The  prints  from  these  nega- 
tives are  projected  on  the  screen  together,  each  frame  of  one 
following  the  corresponding  frame  of  the  other  so  rapidly  that 
if  you  look  at  the  screen  with  free  eyes  the  pictures  wiU  appear 
to  be  ordinary  prints  badly  blurred.  But  you  do  not  look  at  the 
stereoscopic  screen  with  free  eyes.  Attached  to  your  seat  is  an 
instrument  called  a  Tele^^ew,  which  consists  of  a  circular  alumi- 
num casing  in  which  is  a  tiny  motor,  an  opaque  revolving  shutter 
and  a  piece  of  plate  glass.  You  look  through  the  glass,  and  the 
shutter,  revolving  so  fast  that  you  can  not  see  it,  is  timed  with  the 
shutters  on  the  two  projection  machines,  so  that  for  the  small 
fraction  of  a  second  during  which  a  frame  projected  from  the 
film  in  the  left-hand  machine  is  on  the  screen,  you  see  it  with  the 
left  eye,  and  in  the  next  instant  see  with  the  right  eye  the  corre- 
sponding frame  projected  from  the  film  in  the  right-hand 
machine,  the  shutter  cutting  off  the  view  of  each  eye  while  the 
other  is  looking  through  the  glass.  Seeing  each  pair  of  frames 
in  this  manner,  the  eyes  leave  in  the  brain  a  single  impression 
of  a  scene  in  three  dimensions. 

"All  this  may  seem  very  complicated,  but  the  spectator  simply 
takes  a  seat,  moves  the  Teleview  on  its  flexible  arm  so  that  it 
rests  comfortably  before  his  eyes,  and  looks  at  the  screen." 

Just  what  does  he  see?  We  are  assured  by  the  writer  of  the 
Times  article  that  the  impression  of  objects  in  relief  is  startling 
and  so  real  that  it  seems  inappropriate  to  speak  of  it  as  an  illu- 
sion. There  is,  of  course,  some  illusion  of  depth  in  ordinary  flat 
motion  pictures.  By  the  skilful  arrangement  of  lights,  lines 
and  masses  the  spectator's  eye  is  led  through  a  scene  from  front  to 
rear  so  easily  that  the  actual  flatness  of  the  picture  is  unnoticed. 
But  the  picture  hasn't  three  dimensions.     To  quote  further: 

"To  be  con^-inced  of  this,  j'ou  have  only  to  see  the  really 
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stereoscopic  motion  pictures  now  being  shown  here  privateh'. 
and,  it  is  promised,  to  be  publicly  exhibited  on  Broadway  in 
December.  They  are  something  different.  They  are  not  com- 
posed in  two  planes  or  three  planes,  but  in  the  infinite  number 
of  planes  of  aetuality.  Every  object  in  them  has  thickness,  as 
well  as  length  and  breadth,  and  stands  appreciably  in  front  of  or 
behind  every  other  object.  The  impression  one  gets  is  of  looking 
through  a  window  at  actual  people  and  things. 

'"Furthermore,  there  appears  to  be  no  enlargement  of  objects. 
In  a  close-up.  for  example,  the  face  of  a  pla\er  is  not  increased 
in  size.  It  merely  comes  close,  as  close  to  the  spectator  as  it  was 
to  the  camera.     You  feel,  sometimes,  as  if  you  could  reach  out 


be  either  air  cooled  or  furnace  cooled,  thus  entirelj*  avoiding  the 
risk  of  distortion,  and  ■will  yet  give  higher  impav''t  values  than 
nickel  chrome  steel  treated  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Another  advantage  is  that  in  large  masses  it  has  a  uniform  con- 
sistency thi'oughout  the  mass. 


HOW   THE   TELEVIEW  S   REVOLVING  SHUTTER   AVORKS. 

At  the  left  it  covers  the  left  eye  and  leaves  the  right  eye  uncovered. 

At  the  right  it  covers  the  right  eye  and  leaves  tlic  left  eye  uncovered. 

The  shutter,  here  shown  witli  front  cover-plate  removed,  revolves  in 

time  with  the  shutters  on  the  stereoscopic  projection  machine. 


and  touch  it.  And  it  is  so  naturally  rounded  that  the  presence 
of  a  real  person  is  felt.  Also,  because  of  this  nearness  of  objects, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  the  pictures  seem  clearer,  the  things 
in  them  more  distinct,  than  usual.  At  any  rate,  this  was  the 
case  wth  the  films  shown  to  the  present  writer,  fii'st  stereo- 
scopically  and  then  as  ordinary  flat  prints. 

'"But,  of  course,  questions  arise.  The  manufacture  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  Teleview  pictures  is  undeniably  expen.sive,  and 
one  wonders  whether  it  will  ever  be  profitable.  The  inventors 
think  it  will.  They  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  expense  in- 
volved is  not  as  great  as  the  layman  imagines,  and  that  it  can 
be  materially  reduced  as  the  demand  for  stereoscopic  pictures 
grows  and  permits  quantity  production.  They  also  poiut  out 
that  either  of  the  two  prints  u.sed  in  the  Tele\iew  process  ma.v  be 
shown  as  an  ordinary  picture  in  any  theater,  and  so  earn  money 
as  a  film  in  the  regular  market.  At  any  rate,  the  Tele^•iew 
company  is  planning  to  equip  a  Broadway  theater  with  its  instru- 
ments and  show  a  three-dimen.sional  photoplay  in  Decem1)er. 

"But  the  question  of  desirabihty,  and  of  the  probable  influence 
of  stereoscopic  pictures  on  the  screen,  comes  up  next.  The 
thoughtful  person  will  not  assume  immediately  that  the  Aivid 
realism  of  a  three-dimensional  film  is  in  every  Avay  and  for  all 
purposes  desirable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  language  of  cinematography  has  been 
evidenced  in  pictorial  composition  in  one  plane. 

"But  the  fact  is  that  most  photoplays  and  all  travel  pictures 
are  realistic — so  far  as  literal-minded  directors  can  make  them, 
anyhow — and  undoubtedly  there  is  a  true  place  for  cinematic,  as 
opposed  to  stage,  reaHsm  on  the  screen.  And  who  will  say  that 
pictorial  compositions  in  relief  can  not  be  at  least  as  rich  and 
beautiful  as  compositions  in  a  limited  number  of  planes?" 


"\  lUliMy  STEEL — A  new  steel  called  vibrac  is  being  made 
ill  Manchester,  England,  which  has  the  virtue  of  never  tempering 
l)rittle  and  of  being  alisolutely  rehable  in  behaA-ior  tinder  any 
normal  treatment.  According  to  the  London  Times  the  claim 
is  made  for  this  new  steel  that  it  not  only  responds  to  even 
higher  mechanical  requirements  than  nickel  chrome  steel, 
especially  as  regards  elastic  limit,  but  may,  after  tempering, 


INFECTION  THROUGH  DISHES 

MAY  ORDINARY  TABLE  DISHES  convey  disease? 
Xo;  answers  a  writer  in  The  World's  Health  (Geneva, 
Switzerland)  if  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned.  The 
existence  of  cracks,  however,  especially  in  glassware,  makes 
cleaning  difficult,  and  the  manner  of  washing  in  restaurants  often 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Both  warnings  and  adAice  are  given 
in  the  article  noted  above.  The  WTiter  tells  tis  that  an  American 
1)acteriologist.  Dr.  Longstreet  Tajlor,  has  just  taken  up  this 
question.  He  confirms  what  we  have  known  for  a  long  time, 
that  table  utensils  used  by  tuberculous  people  do  carry  bacilli. 
The  remains  of  food  found  on  their  unwashed  spoons  and  forks 
gWe  tuberculosis  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  guinea  pigs  into 
Avhich  thej-  are  injected.  But  it  must  be  noted,  he  goes  on,  that 
these  results  are  oVitained  before  any  washing  has  taken  place. 
After  carefully  cleansing  the  crockery  and  plate  in  a  mechanical 
apparatus  in  which  they  are  stirred  about  in  boiling  water  and 
then  dried  with  hot  air,  no  animal  used  for  experimentation  has 
cA'er  contracted  tuberculosis.    We  read  further: 

"When  sanatoriums  are  properly  equipped,  every  guarantee 
against  contagion  and  reinfection  from  patient  to  patient  is 
provided,  and  the  contamination  of  the  personnel  can  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  mechanical  cleansing  apparatus.  What  is  much 
more  dangerous  is  the  manner  in  which  table  titensils  are  washed 
in  cafes  and  public  houses.  As  Dr.  E.  Brian  points  out.  hot  soda 
water  is  most  frequentlj*  used  for  the  crockery,  as  it  is  the  easiest 
way  of  cleaning  greasj-  plates.  It  happens  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  an  excellent  way  of  di.sinfecting.  The  problem  is  more 
complicated,  however,  for  glasses,  as  hot  water  cracks  common 
glasses;  and  in  the  conflict  between  respect  for  hygienic  measures 
and  the  fear  of  breakage,  he  who  holds  the  purse  names  the 
winner.  In  a  great  manj'  establishments,  the  same  glass  may 
be  used  from  50  to  60  times  in  an  evening  and  onlj-  be  washed 
in  cold  water. 

"Dr.  Brian  describes  the  process  as  follows:  'The  dishwasher 
plunges  the  glasses  and  his  hands  into  a  zinc  basin  in  which  the 
water  is  renewed  more  or  less  frequently.  The  rim  of  the  glass 
is  held  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand;  the 
other  hand  holds  the  bottom  of  the  glass  and  turns  it  two  or 
three  times  in  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand — then  all  is  finished, 
the  glass  is  clean.  At  other  times  a  bottle-brush  is  used,  which  is 
pushed  into  the  glasses.  This  brush  passes  from  glass  to  glass 
and  between  times  lies  in  the  water  left  in  the  basin.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  in  how  man}"  cases  diseases 
have  been  transmitted  in  this  manner.' 

"What  are  the  methods  which  should  be  emploj'ed  for  the 
cleansing  of  utensils  for  general  use  and  be  enforced  by  any  muni- 
cipality anxious  to  preserve  the  health  of  tiie  community-? 

"There  are  two  methods  which  are  worthy  of  consideration: 
Dr.  Brian  advises  the  use  of  two  basins  of  water,  the  first  con- 
taining a  sti'ong  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  destroy' 
the  organic  germs  without  spoiling  the  glass.  The  dishwasher 
in  this  case  must  wear  india-rubber  gloves.  A  second  basin  of 
running  water  will  take  away  all  trace  of  the  acid.  The  use  of 
hydrochloric  acid  would  in  the  long  run  give  rise  to  certain  incon- 
Aeniences,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  preferable  to  keep  to  the 
method  employed,  for  example,  at  Leysin.  There  the  plate  and 
crockery  are  placed  in  metallic  baskets,  which  are  moved  about 
rapidly  in  basins  of  boiling  soapy  water  Avith  soda  in  it.  The 
movement  backwards  ai\d  forwards  is  obtained  by  means  of  an 
electric  motor.  The  baskets  are  removed  in  succession  into  two 
or  three  basins,  where  they  are  successively  rinsed  and  then  dried. 
Glass  is  put  by  hand  into  hot  water  with  about  50  per  cent,  soap 
and  5  per  cent.  soda.  If  this  proportion  of  soda  is  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  every  bacillus  on  the  glass  will  be  destro^'ed.  The 
glasses  are  then  wiped  by  hand.  Public  opinion  should  demand 
that  these  measures  become  law,  as  they  are  certainly  as  impor- 
tant as  the  inspection  of  food,  which  is  considered  quite  natural 
in  these  davs." 
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THE  COST  OF  NIAGARA 

THE  MIGHTY  CATARACT  of  Niagara  is  a  costly  as 
well  as  an  impressive  spectacle,  we  are  assured  by  Dr. 
Edwin  E.  Slosson,  of  Science  Sersdce,  in  its  Daili/ 
Science  Neivs  Bulletin  (Washington).  The  water  that  goes  over 
the  falls,  he  tells  us,  represents  a  waste  of  energy  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  million  dollars  a  week,  night  and  day.  The  man  who 
gazes  for  five  minutes  is  getting  about  $2,500  worth.  Do  we 
really  get  that  much  out  of  it?  Dr.  Slosson  thinks  not.  Besides, 
even  if  the  whole  power  of  the  cataract  wore  diverted  to  turning 
turbines,  we  could  still  see  it  occasionally,  as  of  yore;  for  the 
turbines  could  be  stopt  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  again  over 
the  cliflfs  for  a  time.  In  other  words,  the  falls  could  be  "turned 
on,"  as  they  are  at  Kauterskill,  in  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
This  view  is  not  altogether  unfamiliar,  but  Dr.  Slosson  certainly 
presents  it  with  remarkable  cogency.    He  writes: 

"If  a  man  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  time  of 
the  spring  freshet,  when  the  stream  was  carrying  down  to  the 
Gulf  fences,  pigs,  chickens,  furniture  and,  occasionally,  a  house, 
he  would  be  seriously  concerned  over  the  loss  of  the  property 
of  those  who  had  so  little  to  lose,  and  perhaps  exert  himself  to 
save  some  of  it;  but  the  continuous  calamity  of  Niagara  arouses 
in  him  no  feelings  of  a  natui'e  to  mar  his  enjojonent.  He  shows 
the  same  appreciation  of  a  sublime  spectacle  and  the  same 
indifference  to  its  cost  as  Nero  at  the  burning  of  Rome. 

"It  is  easier  to  comprehend  how  much  it  is  costing  us  to  keep 
up  Niagara  as  a  spectacle  if  we  put  the  waste  in  concrete  terms. 
Various  engineers  have  estimated  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  from  Niagara  Falls  over  5,000,000  more  horse-power  than  is 
now  utiUzed.  In  one  of  the  large  steam  plants  of  New  York  City 
the  cost  of  power  is  $50  a  year  per  horse-power.  Taking  these 
figures  as  sufficiently  close  for  oiu*  purpose  the  water  that  goes 
over  the  falls  represents  the  annihilation  of  potential  wealth 
at  the  rate  of  some  $250,000,000  a  year  or  nearly  $30,000 
an  hour. 

"We  are  told  that  there  are  some  millions  of  people  in  poverty 
and  poorly  nourished  in  this  country,  yet  here  is  wasted  the 
equivalent  of  250,000  loaves  of  bread  an  hour.  We  may  see 
with  our  mind's  eye  600,000  nice  fresh  eggs  dropping  over  the 
precipice  eve"ry  hour  and  making  a  gigantic  omelet  in  the  whirl- 
pool. If  caUco  were  continuously  pouring  from  the  looms  in  a 
stream  4,000  feet  wide  Uke  Niagara  River,  it  would  represent  the 
same  destruction  of  property.  If  a  Carnegie  Librai-y  were  held 
under  the  spout  it  would  be  fiUed  with  good  books  in  an  hour  or 
two.  Or  we  can  imagine  a  big  department  store  floating  down 
from  Lake  Erie  every  day  and  smashing  its  varied  contents  on 
the  rocks  160  feet  below.  That  would  be  an  exceedinglj-  inter- 
esting and  diverting  spectacle,  quite  as  attractive  to  the  crowd 
as  the  present,  and  no  more  expensive  to  maintain.  Yet  some 
people  might  object  to  that  on  the  ground  of  extravagance  who 
now  object  to  the  utilization  of  the  power  of  the  falling  water. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  nature  or  ignore  their  esthetic  and  cultiu-al  value.  On  the 
contrary,  I  would  vvish  to  enhance  the  interest  and  impressive- 
ness  of  Niagara  Falls  by  making  it  a  rarer  spectacle.  The  reason 
why  people  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  clouds,  of  the 
sunset  and  of  the  landscape  from  their  windows  is  because  these 
are  so  common.  If  a  bouquet  of  fireworks  were  shot  off  at  eight 
o'clock  everj'  night  we  would  not  care  to  look  at  them.  Of 
course  the  falls  would  be  turned  on  for  all  legal'  hoUdays  and  as 
often  as  there  was  sufficient  demand  for  it.  On  such  occasions 
those  who  T\'ished  to  go  down  the  current  in  barrels  could  enjoy 
their  favorite  sport.  Weddings  would  naturally  be  arranged  to 
come  off  at  a  time  when  the  falls  fell. 

"In  1893,  when  Lord  Keh"in  stood  on  the  brink  of  Niagara, 
he  was  not  so  much  imprest  by  its  grandeur  as  he  was  sad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  such  an  enormous  waste  of  power,  and  he 
exprest  the  hope  that  he  would  Uve  to  see  it  all  utilized,  an 
observation  which  was  much  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  hard- 
hearted sentimentahsts  and  unimaginative  poets.  To  them 
Niagara  was  a  mere  spectacle,  but  to  the  great  scientist,  who 
had  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  law  of 
the  consei'vation  of  energy,  it  was  much  more.  His  prophetic 
eye  could  see  the  poor  who  might  be  em'iched.  the  homes  that 
could  be  made  happy,  the  hungry  who  might  be  fed.  the  naked 
who  might  be  clothed,  and  the  toiling  milUons  who  might  be 
reUeved  of  their  burdens  by  the  water  dashing  upon  the  rocks 
below  for  the  amusement  of  idle  tourists.'" 


ARGHAN:  A  NEW  RIVAL  OF  FLAX  AND 

COTTON 

FLAX  and  cotton  may  be  doomed  to  displacement  by 
a  newly  discovered  fiber,  called  by  South  American 
Indians  "arghan,"  according  to  Alfred  S.  Moore,  an 
English  authority  on  textiles.  Writing  in  Conquest  CLondonI 
under  the  title  "Are  Flax  and  Cotton  Doomed?"  Mr.  Moore 
tells  how  this  fiber,  discovered  bj-  Sir  Henry  Wickham,  a  pioneer 
of  the  rubber  industry,  is  half  as  strong  again  as  the  best  hemp 
and  flax,  resists  the  action  of  sea  water,  weaves  into  fine  cloth 


ARGHAX. 

The  fiber  (at  the  left)  and  the  finished  cloth. 


that  bleaches  and  dyes  easily,  and  has  unexcelled  wearing  quali- 
ties. He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  arghan  will  replace 
some,  at  least,  of  the  textiles  most  familiar  to  us.  These  are 
oddly  few,  he  notes.  Thei*e  must  be  thousands  of  substances 
capable  of  supplying  clothing  fibers,  yet  throughout  the  ages 
dependence  has  been  mainly  placed  upon  the  big  four — wool, 
flax,  silk  and  cotton.  Hence,  the  discovery  and  evolution  of 
another  new  and  promising  textile  fiber  must  be  recognized  as  of 
considerable  importance.    He  goes  on: 

"Herschel,  the  astronomer,  was  wise  when  he  wrote  that  'the 
perfect  observer  will  have  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  opened,  that  they 
may  be  struck  at  once  with  any  occurrence  which,  according 
to  received  theories,  ourjl.t  not  to  happen,  for  these  are  the  facts 
which  serve  as  clues  to  new  discoveries.' 

"While  exploring  the  South  American  wilds,  Sir  Henry  Wick- 
ham, the  pioneer  of  the  plantation  rubber  industry  and  a  shrewd 
observer,  noticed  a  settlement  of  natives  utilizing  what  was  to 
him  a  hitherto  unknown  fiber.  This  was  'arghan,'  a  vegetable 
filament  from  which,  with  great  crudity  of  preparation,  the.v 
made  harness,  belts,  pouches,  and  other  articles.  Collecting 
some  specimens.  Sir  Henry  thought  little  more  about  the  fiber 
until,  in  war  time,  he  found  himself  traveling  by  rail  with  an- 
other British  subject,  ^Nlr.  Henry  Wilson.  The  conversation 
veered  round  to  our  gi-eat  dependence  upon  foreigners  for  most 
of  our  raw  materials,  altho  the  broad  domains  of  the  British 
Empire  should  be  able  to  produce  any  commodity.  ^Ir.  Wilson, 
who  is  managing  director  of  the  world's  greatest  rope  and  twine 
manufactory  (at  Belfast),  avowed  that  just  then  he  was  seeking 
some  substitute  for  foreign  hemp.  The  occasion  finds  the  mate- 
rial as  it  does  the  man.  Sir  Henry  Wickham  a  few  dav's  later 
supphed  the  manufacturer  v^-ith  some  specimens  of  the  new 
fiber. 

"Its  virtues  at  once  keenly  imprest  the  Belfast  ropemaker. 
and  the  more  he  experimented  the  moi-e  did  he  appreciate  them. 
Practical  tests  proved  that  here  was  a  fiber  so  strong  that  it 
exceeded  even  the  best  hemp  and  flax  by  50  per  cent.  Further, 
it  resisted  sea-water  ravages — a  very  valuable  property  for  fishing- 
nets,  marine  cordage,  and  even  sails.  Put  to  the  spinning-frame 
its  yarns  were  excellent — so  much  so.  that  they  could  be  woven 
into  a  tirm  cloth  which  bleached  magnificently  and  took  and 
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retained  all  dj-es.  Its  enduring  and  wearing  qualities  Aviie 
unsurpassed. 

"It  "vvas  impossible  to  think  of  depending  on  South  America 
for  its  development,  since,  apart  from  the  crude,  wasteful 
methods  by  which  natives  prepared  arghan  (it  was  only  intended 
by  them  for  their  own  especial  use)  the  difficulties  of  transport 
were  immense.  So,  with  true  imperialistic  ideals,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  henceforth  arghan  should  be  entirely  Britisli  in 
development.  The  Federated  Malay  States  Government  was 
approached  and  its  e.vperts,  Messrs.  Be  van  and  Cross,  testified 
that  in  their  e.vperience  they  had  hitherto  met  no  such  valuable 
fiber.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  F.  M.  S.  authorities  granted 
30.000  acres,  without  exacting  any  premium  rent,  as  arghan's 
future  habitat. 

"During  the  winter  of  1918,  an  expedition  was  dispatched  to 
the  original  South  American  source  of  the  plant,  and  many 


mislead  him,  as  all  of  them  were  examined  with  their  hair  undone 
and  freely  hanging  down.  Altho  Dr.  Hrdlicka  explains  the 
predisposition  to  baldness  among  males  to  inheritance,  he  adds 
words  of  wo  to  the  flapper  by  explaining  that  the  reason  women 
have  longer-cUnging  hair  is  that  'possiblj-  the  weight  of  the  fe- 
male hair  acts  as  a  tonic.'" 


.\   MICHIGAN    VILLAGE   OX   THE   MOVE. 

Showing  a  Jennings  house  on  the   way  to  Cadillac,  eleven  miles,  or  four  hours 
distant.      More  than  seventy-five  such  houses  are  being  moved  by  truck  and  trailer. 


thousands  of  arghan  plants  and  suckers  were  transported  to 
the  nursery  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  Moreo\'er,  so  great  was 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  new  textile  ])lant  that  the 
Indian  and  Ceylonese  Governments  also  granted  immense  tracts 
for  its  cultivation.  Hence,  it  may  be  deduced  that  in  the  near 
future  arghan  is  destined  to  be  a  commodity  of  great  importance. 
"Its  textile  preparation  is  not  by  any  means  so  complicated  as 
flax,  for  its  sedge-like  leaves,  derived  from  a  plant  of  the  maguey 
or  pineapple  type,  split  readily  into  straight,  long  fibers  of 
lengths  up  to  5  and  6  feet.  They  are  so  dehcately  pearly  as  to 
resemble  silk,  and  while  practical  tests  have  so  far  proved  their 
great  value  for  making  cloths  it  is  probable  that  with  some  modi- 
fications of  the  spinning  machinery-  they  may  be  .spun  so  fine  as 
to  compote  even  with  linen  flax  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
arghan  is  now  displacing  cotton  in  coarse  cotton  sheetings,  textile 
e.xperts  prophesy  that  it  will  rival  both  flax  and  cotton  if  its 
l)roduction  be  somewhat  less  than  their  cost." 


IS  BALDNESS  A  SIGN  OF  PROGRESS?— Shedding  the  hair  of 
the  head  is  part  of  the  present  evolution  of  civihzed  humanity, 
according  to  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
who  ha.s  made  an  extensive  anthropological  study  of  Americans 
whose  ancestors  have  lived  at  least  three  generations  on  this 
continent.  Says  Science  Service's  Science  Netcs  Bulletin  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C): 

"It  would  be  wrong  to  blame  the  reduced  vitality  shown  by 
the  hair  on  any  particular  habits  of  civilized  man  or  on  disease 
conditions.  These  may  play  a  part,  he  says,  but  the  real  cause 
is  hereditary.  The  hair  tends  toward  an  earlier  seniUty  and 
loss  because  it  has  become  of  less  use  to  man  living  under  modern 
conditions  than  it  was  in  the  past.  Nature  does  not  tolerate  for 
lung  what  has  Wcome  useless  or  weakened.  It  is  the  men  wlio 
are  getting  bald,  he  finds.  Women  lose  hair,  too.  he  says,  but 
not  nearly  so  rapidl3'  as  the  males.    He  is  sure  the  women  do  not 


MOVING  A  TOWX  BY  TRUCK 

THE  DEVEL0P:SIEXTS  of  the  pas.t  t?n  years  m  the 
automobile  industry  are  startling.  Tasks  that  would 
have  been  called  impossible  and  -w-ild  dreams  have  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  truck  and  trailer.  A  Michigan 
motor  truck  company  has  just  built  a  trailer  of  unusual  design 
that  has  been  tised  in  a  strange  job — mo^■ing 
practicalh-  the  entire  -s-illage  of  Jennings  to  Cadillac, 
a  distance  of  eleven  miles.  Jennings  was  founded 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  the  Mitchell 
Brothers  Lumber  Co.  '  It  was  a  "company  town"; 
about  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  Aillage  was 
employed  in  one  of  the  three  mills.  We  quote  from 
a  recent  press  bulletin: 

"When  the  village  was  founded  the  unbroken 
hardwood  forests  surrounded  the  Anllage  for  miles 
in  every  direction.  A  beautiful  little  lake  nestled 
among  the  hills,  the  waters  of  which  were  alive  with 
gamej'  bass,  pike  perch  of  unusual  size  and  many 
other  varieties  of  fish.  Life  in  the  little  %illage  was 
very  nearly  ideal.  The  company  paid  good  wages 
and  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  were  simple. 

"But  as  the  years  rolled  around,  the  standing 
timber  around  the  village  gradually  disappeared 
before  the  onslaught  of  the  men  with  axes  and 
saws,  until  a  few  months  ago  the  last  of  the  big 
trees  fell,  and  then  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  fires  in  the  boilers  would  be  drawn  and 
silence  fall  over  the  mills. 

"Then  was  born  the  idea  of  moving  the  mills,  the 
families  and  the  residences  to  Cadillac.  Many  plans 
were  considered  and  rejected  as  impractical  before 
the  motor  truck  and  trailer  was  considered.  Finally 
W.  A.  Kysor,  the  president  of  the  motor  truck 
company,  submitted  a  report  to  the  lumber  company  which 
was  accepted,  and  the  gigantic  trailer  illustrated  in  connection 
with  this  article  Avas  built.  It  was  of  such  a  large  size  that  it 
had  to  be  built  out  of  doors. 

"The  next  thing  to  be  considered  was  the  road  over  which 
the  30-  to  45-ton  load  would  have  to  pass.  About  eight  miles  of 
the  distance  is  over  the  Michigan  Truck  Line  Moo,  the  rest  of 
the  way  over  a  fairly  good  dirt  road.  Considerable  work  had  to 
be  done  on  this  higlnvay,  the  road-bed  widened  at  a  number  of 
points  and  in  all  ca.ses  of  this  kind  heavy  planks  or  timbers  were 
laid  smoothly  to  make  a  level  roadway.  A  bridge  across  the 
Clam  River  was  widened  and  reenforced.  In  the  village,  entire 
streets  were  paved  with  heavy  green  planks  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  load. 

"The  house?  to  be  moved  Aary  in  size  from  24  by  30  feet  to 
24  by  40  feet.  Many  have  hardwood  floors,  all  are  a  story  and 
a  half  high,  well-built,  comfortable  and  convenient.  The 
weight  Aaries  from  lo  to  3o  tons.  The  windows  are  left  in  all 
of  them.  So  perfectly  does  the  trailer  function  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  jar  in  any  part  of  the  journey,  and  not  a  window  has 
been  even  cracked,  e.xcept  in  passing  through  the  city  of  Cadillac, 
wlien  the  limbs  of  shade-trees  along  the  street  broke  one  or  two 
when  the  first  house  Avas  brought  in. 

"The  eleven-mile  trip  is  made  in  about  four  hours,  which  in- 
cludes all  necessary  stops  to  wait  for  traffic  to  pass  before  enter- 
ing upon  a  stretch  of  road  too  narrow  to  allow*  passing,  tho 
the  actual  running  speed  is  from  five  to  eight  miles  per  hour. 
Loading  and  unloading  and  passing  through  the  city  requires 
a  longer  time  than  that,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the 
electric  light  and  telephone  wires  to  allow  the  house  to  pass 
under. 

"The  rate  of  moAing  AAas  at  first  about  two  houses  every 
three  days,  or  four  per  Aveek,  but  as  the  crew  doing  the  work 
grcAv  more  accustomed  to  it  the  rate  approached  a  house  per  day. 
There  are  from  7')  to  100  of  these  residences  to  be  moAed,  so 
the  Avork  Avill  require  all  of  the  rest  of  the  year  to  complete,  altho 
there  is  a  possibility  that  an  early  and  heaAy  fall  of  snoAv  may 
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retard  the  work  and  make  it  necessary  to  complete  the  project 
in  the  spring  of  1923. 

"^he  flooring  and  chemical   plant   will  also   be  brought   to 
Cadillac,  which  will  rosidt  in  an  increase  in  p()i)ulation  there  and 
make  additional  homes  necessary,   there   being  at  the  present 
time  a  shortage   of   houses 
in  the  city.     Cadillac  gains 
two    important    industries, 
from  75  to  100  new  houses, 
and  from  500  to  1,000 added 
population,     at    the    same 
time. 

"The  trailer  is  construct- 
ed with  a  framework  of 
heavy  structural  steel  beams. 
A  channel  and  I-beam  plat- 
form, raised  18  inches  abo\'e 
the  frame  and  rigidly  con- 
nected to  it,  transfers  the 
load  at  the  forward  end  to 
a  rocking  fifth  wheel  mount- 
ed on  the  truck.  This 
construction  eliminates  all 
twisting  stresses. 

"The  trailer  frame  is  sup- 
ported at  the  rear  by  four 
steel  truck  wheels  abreast, 
equipped  with  solid  rubber 

tires.  These  wheels  are  in  such  a  position  that  approximately 
75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  is  caiTied  on  them,  making  a  very 
heavy  load  possible." 


"A  curious  illustration  of  (he  CJcnnan  desire,  not  unnatural 
in  itself,  to  regain  the  troi)ical  colonies  lost  by  the  folly  of  the 
rulers  of  the  German  Empire,  is  afforded  by  a  discussion  which 
took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  German  Association  of  Tropical 
M(>dicine  at  Hamburg.     The  'fiiiif.s  corrcs|)on(l('iit  in   Ihimburg 


TO  BUY  BACK  AN  EMPIRE  WITH  A  DRUG 

GERMANY,  WHICH  HAS  LOST  all  her  tropical  colo- 
•  nies,  has  synthesized  a  new  chemical  drug  of  capital 
importance  in  tropical  medicine;  whereas  Britain,  with 
the  largest  tropical  empii-e  in  the  world,  cares  nothing  for  research 
of  this  kind.  This  we  have  on  the  authority  of  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (London)  which  believes  that  the  position  is 
not  one  of  which  Britons  should  be  particularly  proud.  The 
new  drug,  which  is  named  "Bayer  205,"  is  fatal  to  the  trypano- 
some — the  microscopic  parasite  that  is  responsible  for  the  much- 
talked-of  "sleeping  sickness"  or  "African  lethargy."  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  German  medical  men,  the  Government  was 
called  upon  to  safeguard  this  discovery,  and  not  to  grant  the 
use  of  it  to  other  nations  except  on  condition  that  Germany's 
lost  colonies  should  be  restored  to  her.  We  read  in  the  London 
paper  named  above: 


A  HOUSE  TAKING  THE  ELEVEN-MILE  TRIP  BY  TRUCK. 

It  is  the  residence  of  tlie  Jennings  tillage  marshal,  and  is  a  biu'Iding 
25x40  feet,  weighing  about  35  tons. 


reports  that  one  of  the  speakers  said  that  'Bayer  205  is  the  key 
to  tropical  Africa,  and  consequently  the  key  to  all  the  colonies. 
The  German  Government  must,  therefore,  be  required  to  safe- 
guard this  discovery  for  Germany.  Its  value  is  such  that  any 
privilege  of  a  share  in  it  granted  to  other  nations  must  be  made 
conditional  upon  the  restoration  to  Germany  of  her  colonial 
empire.'  Some  account  of  the  drug  manufactured  by  the 
Bayerische  Farbwerke  and  provisionally  named  '205'  was 
given  in  our  issue  of  May  20,  when  we  quoted  Dr.  H.  H.  Dale's 
opinion  that  it  was  a  remarkable  curative  agent  in  trypanosome 
infections. 

"In  1904  Ehi'hch  and  Shiga  discovered  the  trypanocidal 
action  of  trypan  red.  In  1906  Mesnil  and  NicoUe  found  that 
the  most  active  trypanocidal  agent  was  a  dye  prepared  by  the 
Bayer  firm.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  this  work,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  salvarsan  diverted  attention  from  the  trypanocidal 
dyes  to  the  organic  arsenic  compounds.  The  Bayer  firm,  how- 
ever, continued  to  investigate  the  trypanocidal  dyes  and  dis- 
covered that  compounds  of  this  type  which  were  not  dyes  might 
still  be  active  trypanocidal  agents. 

"A  number  of  substances  of  this  type  have  been  found  to  be 
very  active  trypanocides,  and  probably  Bayer  205  is  a  derivative. 
Bayer  205  is  a  white  powder,  freely  soluble  in  water,  forming  a 
colorless  solution,  which  can  be  sterilized.  Animal  experiments 
have  shown  that  a  single  dose  of  it  will  produce  immunity  to 
trypanosomes  for  several  weeks  or  even  months.  Mayer  and 
Zeiss,  for  instance,  found  it  cured  infection  with  five  different 
kinds  of  trypanosomes,  that  the  ratio  between  the  minimal 
lethal  and  minimal  curative  doses  was  as  high  as  167  to  1,  and 
that  a  single  dose  rendered  a  mouse  immune  to  trypanosomes  for 
three  months.  Recurrences  were  found  to  be  extremely  rare 
when  infected  mice  were  given  a  single  curative  dose  of  the 
drug. 

"The  various  workers  have  reported  curative  effects  on 
trypanosomal  infections  in  mice,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits, 
dogs  and  horses.  A  brilhant  success  has  been  reported  in  a  case 
of  sleeping  sickness.  The  case  was  of  a  year's  standing,  and  had 
been  treated  unsuccessfully  with  arsenic,  antimony  and  emetine. 
Four  doses  of  '205'  were  given.  A  few  hours  after  the  first  dose 
the  fever  disappeared,  and  a  complete  cure  appears  to  have 
been  produced,  for  four  months  later  there  were  no  signs  of 
recurrence  of  the  disease. 

"The  drug  therefore  appears  to  be  of  the  first  importance, 
and  the  fact  that  a  single  dose  confers  prolonged  immunity 
suggests  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  prophylactic. 
A  commission  of  German  doctors  is  now  in  Rhodesia  testing  the 
drug,  and  our  knowledge  as  to  its  action  in  man  will  soon  be 
much  more  extensive.  The  discovery  of  '205'  promises  to  mark 
a  great  advance  in  tropical  medicine,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  England  should  be  dependent  on  Germany  for  this  advance 
in  tropical  medicine,  for  at  present  Germany  has  not  a  single 
colony,  w'hile  England  has  the  largest  tropical  empire  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  position  of  which  we  have  any  reason  to  be 
proud,  but  its  cause  is  simple.  Germany  appreciates  the  value 
of  pharmacological  research,  and  we  do  not." 


SIR  Oin  ER  DEFENDS  THE  ETHER 


IS  THE  RADIO  AMATEUR  DOOMED? 


RKADERS  OF  THIS  DEPAHT:MEXT  ^vill  recall  au  ex- 
cerpt from  Popular  Radio  (Xew  Yorki  presenting  Dr. 
^  Steinmetz's  thesis  that  the  ether  does  not  exist.  It  was 
of  course  not  to  be  exi>ected  that  this  attempted  relegation  of  the 
ether  to  the  limbo  of  nothingness  would  go  unanswered.  And 
now  to  the  rescue  comes  no  less  au  author- 
itj-  than  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  whose  researches 
as  a  physicist  gained  him  fame  long  before 
he  began  the  pronouncements  that  have 
given  him  recent  publicity.  Writing  also  in 
Popular  Radio  iXew  York\  Sir  Oliver  ex- 
amines the  thesis  that  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity has  no  need  of  an  ether  hypothesis, 
and  his  conclusions  on  the  subject  are  very 
definite  and  emphatic,  as  will  appear  from 
what  follows: 

"Those  who  hare  gone  most  deeply  into 
the  Theory  of  RelatiAity  sooner  or  later 
perceive  that  there  must  be  something  sub- 
stantial tilling  otherwise  empty  space:  in 
other  words,  that  the  ether  is  really  and  truly 
indispensable,  however  much  for  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  ignored.  For  tho  we 
can  pro<-eed  a  long  way  without  mentioning 
or  thinking  of  it.  sooner  or  later  it  is  bound 
to  make  its  existence  felt,  not  physically, 
but  mentally,  because  of  certain  physical 
effects  or  consequences  which  are  inexplic- 
able without  it.  and  because  its  existence  is 
necessary  to  clear  and  adequate  conceptions. 
To  put  it  in  the  most  ordinary  and  elemen- 
tary form,  one  can  not  really  think  of  waves 
^\^thout  some  substantial  medium  for  their 
conveyance. 

"Let  it  be  known,  then,  that  the  great 
aiKtstles  of  relativity  have  never  denied  the 
existence  of  ether.  They  have  dispensed 
with  mentioning  it  a«  far  as  they  can.  It 
does  not  seem  essential  to  their  theory  as  far 
as  that  has  been  worked  out.  It  does  not 
seem  amenable  to  direct  experiment:  and 
they  can  write  down  their  equations  with- 
out attending  to  it.  But  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  the  ether,  or  of  elwtricity.  or  of 
magnetism,  or  life  or  mind,  merely  because 
we  find  it  possible  for  many  purposes  to 
ignore  them,  is  to  stultify  ourselves.  And  to  accuse  any  of  the 
great  relativists  of  den\ing  the  existence  of  an  ether  is  to  attribute 
to  a  man  of  genius  a  stupidity  which  he  is  v  ery  far  from  possessing. 

"I  ad\ise  those  who  are  every  day  using  the  ether,  for  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  and  optical  purposes,  not  to  confuse  them- 
selves with  the  gratuitous  and  rather  stupid  hypothesis  that 
matter  is  all  that  exists  because  matter  is  all  they  perceive:  but 
to  allow  their  minds  freer  play,  and  to  realize  that  many  other 
things  exist  too.  for  which  we  have  no  sense  organ. 

"Si),  if  they  care  for  my  ach  ice.  I  will  recommend  them  to  use 
a  nomenclature  in  accordance  with  common  sense:  to  give  a 
name  to  the  substance  or  medium  in  which  all  their  phenomena 
are  occurring:  to  realize  that  wherever  there  is  an  elec-tric  field 
or  a  gravitational  field  or  a  beam  of  light,  there  must  be  some- 
thing going  on  in  this  medium — something  which  physicists  can 
hope  to  analyze  and  examine  and  reduce  to  law  and  order. 

"That  which  we  know  definitely  about  ether  is  the  rate  at 
whicli  it  can  transmit  waves,  and  we  know  also  a  great  many 
things  which  follow  therefrom.  We  know  further  that  it  has 
properties  akin  to  elasticity  and  inertia,  wliich  are  exi>erienced 
resp^-ctively  in  eliH'tricity  and  magnetism.  Again  we  know  that 
the  combination  of  the.se  two  properties  gives  rise  to  that  special 
kind  of  disturbance  which  stimulates  the  eye.  and  is  responsible 
ff>r  all  that  is  exi>erimeuted  on  in  wireless  telegraphy." 


Inlrmitional  Photo. 

IT  IS   STUPID. 

Says  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,   to  deny  i)ie 

existence  of  ether  as  a  mediuni  for 

the  conveyance  of  waves 


A  QUESTION  OF  GEXUIXE  IMPORTAXCE.  pro- 
pounded and  tentatively  answered  by  Armstrong  Peiry 
-  in  Radio  Xews  (Xew  York),  calls  attention  to  a  situation 
to  which  the  much  overworked  word  "uniqu©"  may  perhaps 
properly  be  apphed.  The  situation  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  ether  in  which  the  radio  wave  operates 
is  one  and  indivisible.  Tho  it  is  the  most 
abundant  thing  in  the  universe,  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  to  go  around.  And  the  novice, 
who  wishes  merely  to  hsten  to  broadcast 
]>rograms  and  news  reports,  has  become  so 
abundant  and  so  insatiate  that  he  threatens 
to  crowd  the  exi>eriniental  amateur  out  of 
the  field  that  only  a  few  months  ago  he 
occupied  quite  unchallenged. 

The  editor  of  Radio  Xeu-s  finds  the  matter 
so  important  that  he  is  offering  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  su^estion  as  to  the  solution. 
Probably  something  worth  while  "will  come 
of  this.  ^Meantime,  here  is  ^Ir.  Perry's 
statement  of  the  problem  itself,  which  should 
interest  aU  of  us: 

■■UiitU  about  a  year  ago  practically  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  the  American  radio 
users,  aside  from  persons  in  Government  or 
commercial  radio  services,  were  'radio  ama- 
teurs." A  radio  amateur  at  that  time  was, 
actually  or  potentially,  a  member  of  the 
body  in  which  the  ideals  of  his  kind  took  form 
and  authority,  and  which,  according  to  its 
ov\-n  statement,  is:  "A  national  non-commer- 
cial organization  of  radio  amateurs,  bonded 
for  the  more  effective  relaving  of  friendly 
messages  between  their  stations,  for  legis- 
lative protection,  for  orderly  operating,  and 
for  the  practical  improvement  of  short-wave 
radio  communication.' 

"To-day,  the  percentage  of  'radio  ama- 
teurs' as  compared  with  other  radio  users 
has  nearly  or  quite  lost  its  two  ciphers,  divid- 
ing it  by  100.  The  amateur,  once  alone  in 
his  fascinating  field,  finds  himself  jostled 
and  trampled  u]X)n  by  a  horde  of  common 
folks  who  want  to  hear  a  concert  or  some- 
thing— -that's  all.  He  is  in  about  the  same 
predicament  as  an  aristocratic  old  family  when  a  real  estate 
operator  surrounds  the  ancestral  estate  v\ith  a  development 
full  of  .*4.000-houses.  He  is  just  as  heroically  trying  to  main- 
tain the  old  traditions  and  live  the  old  life,  and  v\ith  about  the 
same  chance  for  success. 

■■  In  some  respects  it  is  a  pitiabU-  situation.  The  radio  amateur 
has  been  responsible,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  developing 
radio  to  a  jwint  where  all  of  us  may  enjoy  it.  Usually  he  has 
Vieen  a  jump  or  two  ahead  of  Government  and  commercial 
systems  because  he  has  had  more  freedom.  Long  before  the  man 
on  the  street  suspected  that  there  was  even  a  danger  of  his  losing 
his  fundamental  right  in  the  air  to  the  far-seeing  cor|>ora- 
tions  that  are  always  ready  to  assume  control  of  natural  re- 
.^ources.  the  radio  amateur  was  watching  Congress  like  a 
hop-scotcher  watches  her  deadly  rival,  and  if  it  stept  over 
the  line  in  proposed  legislation  there  was  war  until  it  stept  back 
again. 

"The  percentage  of  the  pubhc  that  will  ever  catch  the  ama- 
teur's enthusiasm  for  things  technical  is  as  small  as  the  percentage 
of  doctors,  lawyers  and  school-teachers  in  the  average  town. 
The  big  fellows  in  the  business  know  this  and  the  amateur  is 
bound  to  lose  importance  in  their  estimation  as  his  purchases 
grow  smaller  and  smaller  in  proportion  to  those  of  folks  who 
want  to  use,  not  study,  radio.     It  still  seems  to  be  necessary-  for 
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persons  living  far  from  a  broadcasting  station  to  oAvn  and  oix-rato 
expensive  and  complicated  sets  if  they  arc  to  enjoy  radio  at  all, 
but  the  spread  of  broadcasters  puts  radio  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  masses.  Already  the  bulk  of  our  ])opuIation  can  ha\(>  an 
entertainment  any  evening  Avith  crj'stal  detector  or  single-tube 
sets.  The  amateurs  can  break  up  the  show  if  they  will,  but  unless 
they  all  read  the  signs  of  the  times  as  their  far-sighted  leaders 
have  and  keep  out  of  the  ])ul)lic's  way,  their  finish  is  in  sight. 

"There  is  a  more  cheerful  aspect  to  the  matter,  if  the  amateurs 
can  see  it.  There  is  a  great,  unoccupied  field  in  radio  which  they 
could  occupy  and  in  doing  so  make  themselves  so  obviously 
necessary  to  their  communities  that  they  would  receive  support 
and  assistance  instead  of  increasing  repression.  The  public  is 
not  yet  awake  to  radio  as  a  utility.  If  radio  amateurs  should 
be  the  first  to  give  the  public  an  organized  radio  service,  re- 
ceiving and  publishing 
all  information  that  their 
respective  communities 
should  have,  it  would  be 
as  easy  for  them  to  get 
quiet  air  for  tests  and 
relays  on  occasion  as  it 
is  for  the  school  teacher 
to  get  a  vacation,  for  they 
would  have  the  public 
with  them. 

' '  If  the  technical  ama- 
teur sticks  to  the  silence 
of  his  radio  den,  hating 
the  home  folks  whose 
normal  activities  inter- 
fere with  his  sport,  his 
troubles  are  going  to 
multiply.  But  if  he  will 
spare  the  time  to  come 
out  and  mingle  with  the 
common  herd,  organize 
us  and  lead  us  until  we 
have  a  unified  system  of 
government  and  com- 
mercial broadcasts  and 
a  receiving  end  in  ev'ery 
neighborhood  so  that  we 
will  get  the  really  im- 
portant information  from 
Washington,  Chicago, 
New  [Orleans  and  San 
Francisco  dail3%  before,  ' 
after  or  between  the  radio 

shows,  he  is  going  to  be  a  guest  of  honor  at  many  a  banquet  and 
a  citizen  whom  everybody  knows  and  likes.  And  he  is  goin<?  to 
have  the  consciousness  of  leading  the  greatest  movement  of  the 
most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  supplement  this  nonpartizan  state- 
ment of  the  case  with  a  soberly  worded  but  emphatic  presenta- 
tion of  the  amateurs'  view-point  that  appears  editorially  in  the 
official  organ  Q  S  T  (New  Haven).  The  suggestive  title  of  the 
editorial  is  "Girding  Up  Our  Loins."      We  quote: 

"We  hope  we're  not  going  to  have  to  scrap  to  retain  a  place 
in  the  ether  for  amateur  operation.  The  outlook  for  peace  gets 
gloomy  every  once  in  a  while,  but  we  still  hope  that  things  will 
run  smoothly  this  winter. 

"This  is  the  third  time  we've  had  a  heart-to-heart  on  this 
subject.  We  amateurs  must  not  let  ourselves  be  crowded  out  of 
existence  by  a  horde  of  listeners-in.  Our  important  work  must 
not  cease  completely  because  there  are  broadcasts.  There's  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  we  must  share  the  air,  but  'sharing' 
means  part  for  each  of  us.  We're  expected  to  transmit.  Our 
Government  licenses  us  for  that  purpose  and  feels  that  it  is 
worth  while  because  it  means  progress  to  the  art  and  an  army 
of  skilled  operators  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

■"Certainly  novices  complain  against  amateur  transmission. 
They  don't  know  any  better.  They  think  the  air  ought  to  be 
quiet  for  them  all  night  long.  They  don't  know  that  QRM  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  in  radio. 

■"But  must  we  therefore  quit/  We'll  answer:  We  must  share 
but  we  must  not  quit.  Again  we  counsel  a  local  understanding — 
an  agreement  between  all  classes  of  radio  enthusiasts  in  each 
commxinity — with  a  specified  division  time  such  as  10  P.  M., 
before  which  the  air  shall  be  quiet  for  listening  and  after  which 
U.  S.  Licensed  Amateur  Transmitting  Stations  shall  G.A." 
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HOOKED   UP  TO  A  LAMP-SOCKET,  THEY  ELIMINATE  BATTERIES. 

This  equipment,  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  eliminates  batteries  for 
reception.  Six  tubes  are  employed  besides  a  crystal  detector.  The  bureau  is 
working  on  a  device  which  will  make  use  of  a  vacuum  tube  in  place  of  the  crystal. 


POWER  FROM  THE  LAMP-SOCKET 

TII K  PERENNIAL  DRAWBACK  of  the  triode  receiving 
set  is  the  necessity  for  a  double  system  of  batteries. 
"Whj^  can't  I  use  electric-light  current  instead?"  is 
almost  the  first  thing  the  novice  asks.  And  now  the;  answer  is: 
"Under  certain  conditions,  you  can."  An  article  in  Radio 
Broadcast  (New  York)  tells  what  these  conditions  are,  and  how 
the  battery-free  apparatus  has  been  developed : 

"Some  months  ago  there  appeared  a  notice  that  the  physicists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  were  ready  to  hand  over  to  the  radio 
public  a  wonderful  boon  in  the  shape  of  a  triode  amplifier  which 
required  no  batteries  of  any  kind  for  its  operation.    To  many  of 

us  whose  enjoyment  of  a 
concert  has  been  spoiled 
by  the  sudden  giving  out 
of  the  filament  storage 
battery,  or  who  have 
been  bothered  by  noisy, 
loose  connections  or  bad 
cells  in  the  plate  battery, 
this  announcement  was 
indeed  welcome.  The 
interest  of  the  pubHc  in 
the  new  device  was  so 
great  that  the  Bureau  had 
to  get  out  a  form  reply  to 
the  numerous  inquiries  as 
to  how  soon  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  batteryless 
amplifier  would  be  ready. 
"In  the  July  number 
of  the  journal  of  the  A.  I. 
E.  E.  [Amerian  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers] there  is  an  inter- 
esting description  of  this 
amplifier  by  Physicist 
Lowell,  of  the  Bureau, 
who  has  done  the  major 
part  of  the  development 
work  in  the  perfection  of 
the  new  apparatus.  The 
article  shows  the  growth 
of  the  idea  from  a  simple 
three-tube  arrangement 
to  the  final  product, 
which  has  the  Bureau's  seal  of  approval,  an  amplifier  and 
rectifier  outfit  using  altogether  seven  tubes  and  a  crystal  recti- 
fier. Three  tubes  are  used  to  make  a  radio-frequency  amplifier 
feeding  into  a  crystal  detector  circuit,  which  changes  the 
modulated  high-frequency  current  into  an  audio-frequency 
current;  from  this  crystal  circuit  the  current  passes  through 
two  stages  of  low-frequency  amplification  into  a  loud  speaker. 
"The  filaments  of  all  tubes  are  supplied  with  power  from  the 
secondary  of  a  specially  wound  transformer,  the  primary  of 
which  draws  its  power  from  the  ordinary  sixty-cycle  alternating 
current  supply  available  in  the  av^erage  home.  One  rectifier 
tube,  in  combination  with  choke  coils  and  condensers  suitably 
connected,  supplies  plate  current  for  all  the  tubes  and  the  other 
rectifier  tube  supplies  the  current  used  to  excite  the  magnetic 
field  of  the  loud  speaker  used.  The  latter  tube  is  of  the  gas-filled 
variety,  the  Tungar  tube  used  in  small  storage  battery  charging 
outfits. 

"The  transformer  and  rectifier  tubes  are  conveniently  mounted 
in  one  box  and  the  five-tube  amplifier  unit  is  compactly  ai-rauged 
in  another;  in  order  to  make  the  amplifier  operate  it  is  necessary 
only  to  connect  the  flexible  cord  in  the  ordinary  lamp-socket. 
The  amount  of  power  drawn  from  the  house  circuit  is  about  the 
same  that  is  used  by  an  ordinary  fifty-watt  lamp. 

"It  seems  incongruous  to  incorporate  a  crjstal  rectifier  in  a 
modern  receiving  set;  we  have  thought  that  crystals  were  due  to 
go  into  the  discard,  but  this  apparatus  apparently  gives  them  a 
new  lease  on  fife. 

"Developments  are  being  carried  out  in  the  tube  labora- 
tories, however,  which  will  soon  giv^e  us  a  tube  of  peculiar 
construction  such  that  it  may  fill  the  place  occupied  by  the 
crystal  in  this  latest  amplifier  circuit. 

"With  this  new  tube  available,  the  bureau  will  undoubtedly 
substitute  it  for  the  crystal  rectifier  and  this  ampKfier  of  Lowell's 
will  then  be  the  most  convenient  outfit  we  have  seen." 


STEMMING  THE  TIDE  OF  BOGUS  ART 


FROM  SALOON  TO  SALOX  went  many  a  bogus  work  of 
art  when  Prohibition  came.  "Poinding  their  waj-  by  the 
gi'oss  to  the  junkshop"  and  "rediscovered"  there,  they 
now  adorn  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich  but  unwarj-.  ^Moreover, 
there  are  "war  sacrifices"'  abroad.  As  Mr.  Chittendon  Turner 
remarks  in  Arts  and  Decoration,  "a  vast  amount  of  spurious  art 


it  meets  new  emergencies  by  following  new  Unes.     As  Mr.  Turner 
tells  us, 

"The  bulk  of  impostures  in  paintings  reaching  the  United 
States  at  present  are  those  attributed  to  the  lesser  celebrities  of 
the  eighteenth  and  earh-  nineteenth  century,  altho  many  are 
copies  from  painters  now  liA-ing.  These  have  naturally  been 
easier  to  dispose  of.     A  few  years  ago  a  prominent  American 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  ArU  and  Decoration'. 

HALS  S   "FOOL  WITH  MANDOLIN."      THE  NOTORIOUS  COPY   (LEFT)   AND  ITS  ORIGINAL   (RIGHT). 

The  copy  was  "purchased  at  a  huge  price  by  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  under  the  a.ssumption  that  it  was  the  original  canvas, 
heated  controversy  it  was  finally  established  that  the  genuine  painting  was  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Rothschild  of  Paris." 


Mter  a 


has  reached  America  since  the  prosperity  peak  of  1920  and  this 
year's  consignment  has  been  of  record  tonnage.  But  when 
"fear  is  exprest  that  the  port  of  New  York  is  being  perma- 
nently charted  in  the  art  world  as  a  sort  of  heavenly  home  for 
the  %-icarious  da  Vinci  and  the  footloose  Chippendale,"  ISIr. 
Turner  points  out  that 

"Continued  frantic  efforts  to  dispose  of  'war  sacrifices'  have 
met  onlj-  iinperlurl)ability,  while  an  oAer-soUeited  Fifth  Avenue 
i  lands  amused  and  bored.  Laterally  thousands  of  imitation 
objeis  d'art  have  failed  to  discover  a  nesting  place  on  this  side 
and  are  to-day  occupying  cold  quarters  between  Ii^llis  Island  and 
the  Bronx  pawnshops. 

"Whereas  a  year  ago  a  dealer  might  have  been  cajoled  into 
riding  to  New  J('rs(>y  or  Brooklyn  to  view  'relics'  from  the 
deserted  chateaux  of  Europe,  to-day  the  merest  mention  of  a 
' fliscinerj' '  pro^•okes  wratli.  E%ory thing  worth  while  was 
bought  up  immediately  after  the  war  by  Europeans,  he  may  ex- 
plain. On  the  other  hand,  he  derides  the  stories  of  factory-like 
studios  in  Paris  and  Marseilles  where  Botticellis  and  Raphaels 
are  turned  out  by  hundreds  at  fabulous  prices  to  the  gulhble 
rich.  'American  collectors  have  become  too  wise  to  buy  freshly 
painted  old  masters.'" 

Still,  the  traffic  in  fraudulent  works  of  art  refuses  to  die,  and 


artist,  now  hving,  testified  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  pictures 
shown  to  him  as  his  own  were  copies." 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Turner  observes  that  "the  imported  imitations 
now  clogging  the  customs  are  hke  Lazaruses  at  the  gate  where 
titled  counterfeits  are  enthroned  in  state."     Says  he, 

"New  York  pays  homage  to  many  of  these.  In  fact,  in  the 
realm  of  portraiture  we  find  almost  the  sole  instances  of  counter- 
feits which  have  been  pubhcly  accepted.  These  barefaced 
usurpers  receive  the  silent  tribute  of  miUions  of  our  population, 
who  are  unaware  that  there  are  no  truly  authentic  hkenesses  of 
Shakespeare,  Columbus  and  others  of  fame.  Prominently  seen 
in  our  finest  buildings  are  false  pictures  of  Robert  Fulton,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  George  AVashington,  ]Mary  Ball,  Roger  WilUams, 
Henry  Fielding,  OUver  Cromwell,  Henry  Clay,  William  of  Orange. 
Commodore  Hopkins,  John  Hancock.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
many  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association's  researches  recently  revealed  the 
presence  of  four  'fake'  portraits  in  the  very  room  where  the  'im- 
mortal document'  was  adopted:  those  of  Harrison,  Hart,  Taylor 
and  Whipple. 

"No  persistent  and  mischievous  effort  to  duplicate  famous 
Americans  in  this  fashion  has  been  attributed  to  any  indiAndual 
or  locaUty,  the  counterfeits  extant  being  mainly  the  result  of 
some  incidental  usage  or  intended  originally  as  a  local  or  tempo- 
rary effigy.* 
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However, 

"The  art  expert  is  now 
armed  with  chemicals  by 
which  pigments  may  be 
analyzed,  and,  if  any  arc 
discovered  which  were  un- 
known at  the  lime  of  the 
assumed  original  painting, 
forgery  is  pronounced.  The 
extent  to  which  certain 
cijlors  are  affected  by  age 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

"The  extensive  counter- 
ftiting  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  earlier  Greek  imi- 
tations of  Roman  sculpture, 
which  recall  the  notorious 
resurrection  of  ]\Iiehelan- 
gelo's  buried  'antiquities,' 
haAe  produced  no  greater 
complexity  than  modern 
masters,  Avho,  in  order  to 
test  their  skill,  have  copied 
large  numbers  of  ancient 
Avorks.  To  this  interesting 
source,  perchance,  is  trace- 
able   the  'Rokeby  Venus,' 

outraged  by  a  London  suffragette  and  subsequently  placed  under 
suspicion.  The  worshipful  sons,  relatives  and  pupils,  who  have 
further  contributed  to  the  hardships  of  speculators  by  carrying 
on  the  good  work  Avdllj'-nilly  and  signing  the  name  of  the  deceased 
celebrity  with  a  sort  of  reincarnated  zeal,  continue  to  be  chief 
offenders  and  a  prevailing  source  of  supply  for  the  amateur 
jobl)er. 

"As  for  the  rare,  genuine  antiques  of  all  descriptions,  the 
imperishable  archetypes  of  the  ancients,  we  are  stalked  by 
the  query:  How  long  before  Europe  will  be  buying  these  same 
objects  in  America?" 

Until  of  late,  imposture  has  been  astonishingly  easy.  Ac- 
companying INIr.  Turner's  article,  we  find  illustrations  showing 
the  copy  and  the  original  placed  side  by  side,  and  are  told: 

"The  notorious  copy  of  a  famous  painting  by  Franz  Hals, 
known  as  'The  Fool  with  a  IMandohn,'  was  purchased  at  a  huge 
price  by  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  under  the  assumption 
tliat  it  was  the  original  canvas.  The  points  of  variance  with  the 
original  are  perfectly  obvious;  the  dull  sleeve-stripes  and  a 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  face  and  hands  in  the  latter  are 
at  once  apparent.  After  a  heated  controversy  it  was  finally 
estabhshed  that  the  genuine  painting  was  in  the  possession  of 
Baron  Gustave  de  Rothschild  of  Paris." 

Another  audacious  instance  of  fraud  was  the  sale  of  a  cop}-  of 


"SMOKER   AND   HIS   GIRL' —ORIGINAL    (LKFT)    AND   COPY    (RlGHTj. 

"Until  of  late,  imposture  has  been  astonishingly  easy."     Note  the  many  differences  between  these  two  pictures, 

one  by  Franz  Hals,  the  other  by  a  reckless  but  successful  swindler. 


Franz  Hals's  "The  Smoker  and  His  Girl,"  familiarized  by  fre- 
quent reproduction.  The  original  is  in  the  Konigsberg  ISIunicipal 
Museum.  In  the  octagonal  repUca,  so  Arts  and  Decorations  ob- 
serves, "the  smoker  holds  his  pipe  differently  and  the  other 
heads  are  less  skilfully  painted.  The  woman  at  the  right  is  larger 
and  clasps  a  jug.  Shown  in  London,  then  in  the  collection  of 
R.  G.  Wilberforce,  it  became  identified  with  Henry  G.  IMar- 
quand's  collection,  thence  finding  its  way  into  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art."     Again, 

"A  copy  of  'A  Music  Party,'  by  Casper  Netscher,  was  long 
believed  to  be  the  original  canvas.  It  was  discovered,  after  an 
examination  of  the  cracks  in  tlie  surface,  the  brushwork  of  the 
artist  and  other  characteristics,  that  this  painting  at  Karlsruhe 
was  antedated  bj^  the  one  on  exhibition  at  Munich  now  estab- 
lished as  the  original.  A  close  comparison  reveals  a  number  of 
differences.  Notably  these  variations  may  be  observed  in  the 
costumes,  the  wall  decorations  and  the  general  sharpness  of 
detail."  

THE  BUSINESS  WORM  TURNS— "You're  another!"— in  ef- 
fect at  least — is  The  Eastern  Underwriter's  retort  to  Sinclair 
Lewis,  who  satirizes  the  American  business  man  in  "Babbitt" 
and  makes  him  out  a  bore.     Says  the  trade  paper: 


i\' 

-m 

^  1 

ANOTHER  DECEPTION:   THE  COPY  (RIGHT)  PASSED  AS  THE  ORIGINAL  (LEFT;. 

Netscher's  painting,  "A  Music  Party" — Even  an  untrained  eye  notes  differences  between  the  original  and  its 
rephca,  but  it  took  modern  scientific  methods  to  tell  which  was  which. 


"American  business  life 
is  on  a  very  high  standard 
compared  with  that  of  many 
countries.  It  is  true  that 
American  business  men  talk 
too  much  about  business 
and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  always 
appreciate  culture  at  its 
true  worth,  but  no  one  talks 
shop  any  more  consistent- 
Ij^  than  do  the  'highbrows' 
of  America.  When  Sinclair 
Lewis  himself  and  his  fellows 
get  together  they  talk  books 
and  bookish  personalities 
almost  exclusively.  Musi- 
cians do  not  want  to  discuss 
anything  but  music,  while 
diplomats  are  constantly 
engaged  in  hearing  about 
international  politics.  All 
of  these  subjects  are  interest- 
ing for  a  while,  but  there  is 
no  greater  bore  in  the  world 
than  the  professional  'high- 
brow' and  his  companions 
after  one  has  heard  them 
'highbrowing'  for  awhile." 


3i 
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COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  ON  THE  COLLEGE 

PROBLEM 
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X  ARISTOCRACY  OF  BRAINS"  is  the  ideal  pro- 
posed bj'  President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  for  the 
American  college.  To  secure  the  "aristocracy  of 
brains,"  he  -would  limit  the  number  of  students.  ^Meanwhile, 
Chancellor  Bro\vn  of  New  York  University  contends  that  all 
young  people  capable  of  acquiring  a  college  education  should 
have  it  if  they  wish  it.  What  are  other  prominent  educators 
thinking?  To  find  out,  the  St.  Louis  Star  has  sent  them  reprints 
of  its  o^mi  editorial  on  the  subject  and  incited  them  to  discuss 
it.  A  number  of  college  presidents  have  done  so,  and  we  read 
that  nearlj'^  all  of  them  agree  that  "higher  education  should  be 
reorganized."    As  The  Star  informs  us: 

"Their  recommendations  fall  into  groupings: 

"1.  Recognize  a  size  unit  for  colleges  based  on  economy. 
Kve  hundred  students  is  suggested  as  the  ideal. 

"2.  Estabhsh  small  municipal  colleges  and  junior  colleges. 
Put  two  years  of  college  work  into  the  high  school. 

"3.  Filter  out  the  unfit  students,  especially  those  who  waste 
their  time  in  school.  Restrict  intercollegiate  athletics,  or  the 
emphasis  on  it. 

"4.  Raise  the  scholastic  standards  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, so  as  to  cut  down  the  number  of  students. 

"5.  Educate  the  people  to  pay  the  bills  of  higher  education, 
in  return  for  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  society." 

In  the  editorial  that  attracted  these  responses.  The  Star 
observes, 

"A  college  education  can  be  judged  only  by  the  results  it  pro- 
duces in  an  individual.  Those  results  can  not  be  foretold.  The 
doors  of  the  college  must  be  open,  then,  with  a  'welcome'  sign 
on  them. 

"But  higher  education  has  developed  into  a  most  costlj'  and 
complex  process.  In  1918  we  spent  an  average  of  $32  on  each 
of  the  20,000,000  public  school  pupils  of  the  country.  In  the 
same  year  we  spent  an  average  of  S610  on  each  of  the  224,000 
college  and  university  students,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of 
the  students  themselves. 

"The  present  agitation  for  limiting  college  enrolment  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  college  revenues  have  not  kept  pace  wth  the 
increase  of  students.  The  colleges  and  universities  do  not 
have  the  $610  to  spend  on  each  student,  and  they  do  not  know 
where  they  can  get  it. 

"Expand  the  colleges  indefinitely,  and  the  country  A\ill  not 
be  able  to  stand  the  financial  strain.  At  the  present  rate  of 
increase  and  the  present  knel  of  cost,  colleges  "will  cost  more 
than  the  entire  public  school  system  of  the  country  in  another 
twenty  years.  Financial  pressure  "nnll  put  the  brakes  on  higher 
education  within  a  decade.   .  .  . 

"Here  is  the  trouble:  A  college  education  has  ceased  to  be 
a  simple  means  of  broadening  the  outlook,  deepening  the  mind 
and  training  the  student  in  the  methods  by  which  he  may  use 
his  mental  capacity.  It  has  become  a  technical  process,  by 
which  the  student  becomes  thoroughly  (or  at  least  extensively) 
^'ersed  in  knowledge  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  special  benefit 
in  after  years.  Uni^-ersities  grow  by  the  addition  of  students 
and  the  multiplication  of  courses.  The  larger  the  school,  the 
more  it  costs  PER  PL'PIL,  if  it  maintains  the  standards  made 
possible  by  largeness. 

"Comparatively  few  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  long 
for  a  college  education  require  the  costly  training  they  are  given. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  for  spending  $610  a  jear  on  them. 

"The  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  retain  the  great  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  expand  them,  but  make  tliem  training-grounds 
for  specialists.  Then  take  higher  education  home  to  the  people. 
Most  college  students  should  not  'go  to  college.'  The  college 
should  come  to  them.  A  cabinet  of  books  and  an  insi)ired  leader- 
ship will  make  a  college  in  any  city  or  town  in  America.  The 
liackbone  of  the  college  is  the  library.  A  college  can  be  estab- 
lished with  a  library  and  three  faculty  members — a  leader  and 
lectun-r  on  philos()])hy  antl  literature,  one  in  the  field  of  economics 
and  history,  and  a  lecturer  and  field  worker  in  the  natural 
sciences.  Let  these  men  do  their  work  as  it  can  be  done,  give 
them  the  books  they  need,  and  they  can  gi\e  the  young  men 
and  women  of  any  community  an  education  which  need  not  be 
traded  for  anything  obtainable  in  the  largest  university  of 
America. 


"From  such  an  organization  a  natural  'aristocracy  of  brains' 
will  develop,  conditioned  upon  nothing  but  the  abiUty  of  the 
individual.  No  youth  who  can  spare  the  time  for  study  need  be 
debarred  on  account  of  poverty.  There  will  be  no  family  hard- 
ship, suffered  in  the  struggle  to  send  a  boy  or  girl  away  from 
home  for  four  j-ears.  The  boy  on  the  farm  will  be  reached.  The 
expense  to  the  public  can  be  absorbed  without  a  thought. 

"An  institution  of  this  kind,  broadly  democratic,  cultural, 
uniAersal,  would  bring  out  the  latent  intelligence  of  American 
youth,  and  above  this  institiition  would  be  the  university  with 
its  laboratories  and  its  professional  equipment,  ready  to  carry 
on  the  technical  training  of  those  who  aspire  to  a  higher  leader- 
ship. Such  an  educational  plan  would  solve  the  financial  prob- 
lem of  the  college  and  it  woidd  help  build  America." 

Coming  now  to  the  replies  from  college  presidents,  we  read 
that — 

"Harry  Pratt  Judson,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
couples  the  estabhshment  of  junior  colleges  with  a  restriction 
upon  the  universities: 

"'The  editorial  is  very  interesting.  The  suggestion  as  to 
lecturers  and  hbraries  is,  of  course,  worthy  of  consideration. 
I  can  not  believe  that  such  lecturers  in  libraries  can  take  the 
place  of  a  college  faculty  ^ath  proper  organization.  It  might 
supplement  it  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  fact  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  stronger  high  schools  may  very  suitably  develop 
advanced  work  so  as  to  become  junior  colleges.  These  in  many 
communities  would  supph-  the  added  instruction  which  students 
need.  Those  who  graduate  from  them,  if  they  see  fit,  can  best 
go  to  the  larger  universities  and  colleges  which  might  then  re- 
strict their  work  to  that  which  is  really  university  in  character.' 

"To  President  Ray  Lyman  Wilbiu*  of  Stanford  University  the 
junior  college  has  broad  value: 

"'Your  editorial  on  "The  College  and  the  People"  is  inter- 
esting. In  so  far  as  it  leads  toward  the  establishment  of  junior 
colleges,  I  think  that  it  is  sound.  These  colleges,  if  set  up  freely, 
would  serve  as  a  trying-out  place  for  those  capable  of  real 
university  education. 

'"There  is  one  defect  in  your  idea  of  getting  an  institution 
that  has  only  a  hbrary  and  books.  No  education  can  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory  that  does  not  bring  into  it  the  experimental 
method.  This  means  that  there  must  be  laboratories  of  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology. 

"'The  principal  thing  is,  as  you  point  out,  to  relieve  the  uni- 
versities of  the  glut  of  students  of  college  grade  and  to  increase 
college  opportunities  for  all  of  those  capable  of  such  work.  The 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  of  setting  a  tuition  fee  that  would 
eoA'er  all  the  expenses  of  the  student  may  be  one  of  the  ways  to 
meet  this  problem.' 

"A  spokesman  for  the  largest  university  in  the  countrj-,  Dean 
Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  I'ni- 
versity,  says:  'I  do  not  think  that  our  existing  colleges  and  uni- 
versities can  be  indefinitely  expanded,  but  I  think  we  should 
estabhsh  new  ones. 

'"Junior  colleges,  growing  out  of  high  school  courses,  have 
manj-  friends  among  college  presidents,  who  declare,  generally, 
that  higher  education  should  be  extended  democratically  to  all 
people  capable  of  absorbing  it.' 

"Walter  Dill  Scott  of  Northwes<^prn  University,  in  his  contri- 
bution to  The  Star's  symposium,  strikes  a  note  which  seems  to  be 
widely  sympathized  ^nth  by  college  presidents,  when  he  declares 
that  the  question  of  educating  a  student  should  depend  upon 
the  use  the  student  makes  of  his  education.  President  Scott 
says : 

"'Unless  the  earning  power  of  the  nation  is  increased  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  having  the  benefit  of  higher 
education,  we  can  not  afford  to  permit  the  increase  in  attendance 
to  go  on.  If  the  national  income  is  increased  by  the  larger  num- 
bers who  attend  college,  such  a  limit  is  not  necessary.  We  need 
no  Umit  on  the  right  kind  of  education  for  the  right  kind  of 
young  men  and  women.  We  should  eliminate  so  far  as  possible 
education  of  the  \\Tong  kind,  and  we  should  discontinue  paying 
for  the  education  of  young  men  and  women  who  v.'iU.  not  return 
to  the  nation  more  than  the  cost  of  their  education.' 

"President  11.  A.  Garfield  of  WiUiams  College,  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  finds  The  Star's  suggestion  similar  to  the  early 
universities  of  continental  Europe,  where  'bodies  of  students  met 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  lecturers  engaged  by  them  practically  sub- 
ject to  their  orders."  A  similar  tendency  in  America  has  recently 
been  checked  by  the  war  and  by  the  fact  "that  "our  schools  do 
not  sufficiently  prepare  students  for  the  kind  of  work  carried 
on  abroad."" 
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THE  RAGE  FOR  POETRY 

UNCLE  SAM  BKSTRIDlXr.  PEGASlS,  were  t!ie  old 
gentlomau  a  sliade  li-ss  jrrotesque  or  tlio  winged  stocd 
a  bit  less  classical,  might  serve  as  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion to  accompany  an  article  by  Alice  Hunt  Hartlett  in  tli(> 
London  Poetry  Review  on  the  rage  for  poetry  in  America.  "The 
leading  American  newspapers  print  on(>  or  more  poems  daily," 
she  observes,  while  "many  of  the  national  magazines  with  cir- 
culations of  one  million  and  over  print  a  number  of  poems  in 
each  issue,  public  libraries  register  an  increasing  demand  for 
poetical  works,  the  booksellers  report  increasing  sales  of  books 
of  poems,  poetical  societies  ai-e  offering  prizes  and  have  increas- 
ing memberships,  and  the  constantly  increasing  interest  in 
and  influence  of  poetry 
expresses  itself  in 
many  other  ways."  For 
example, 


and  Piralo  C()ml)iiic  their  arts  informally  to  assist  the  jxx'lical 
renaissance.  The  increasing  poi)ularity  of  this  innoxatioii  is 
making  poets  popular  with  mu.sicians,  who  scan  your  verse 
with  calculating  eye  and  suddenly  delight  you  with  the  pleasant 
statement  that  your  poem  adapts  itself  for  recital  with  some 
noted  musical  piece  as  a  l)ackground!  Even  the  most  blatant 
vers  lihre  becomes  palatable  with  sucli  a  background,  and  Emer- 
son and  Bryant  become  less  dreary,  while  lUiss  Carman  becomes 
a  l)acchanal!  Tliis  will  lu'lj)  tiie  org.\-  of  free  ^•(■rse  to  go  on 
unch(H'ked.  Just  as  free  verse  and  free  thought  often  make  only 
a  jumble  of  words  without  rime,  reason  or  logic,  so  free  verse 
with  'free'  music  will  give  us  a  touch  of  Dante's  Inferno.  But 
this  innovation  has  not  yet  been  exploited  ad  nuimeatn.  It  is 
hoped  that  our  poetry  societies,  which  have  been  extending 
their  praiseworthy  work  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  will 
take  steps  to  prevent  tin-  perpetration  of  such  a  horror!" 


The 
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"In  the  halls  of  our 
American  Congress  po- 
etry is  summoned  more 
and  more  to  aid  our 
legislators  in  their  ap- 
peals for  or  against  pro- 
posed legislation.  Vol- 
taire, whose  poetry  was 
one  of  the  strong  factors 
in  shaping  contemporarj- 
history,  would  have  felt 
at  home  if  he  had  been 
with  me  in  Washington, 
in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' galleries,  re- 
cently, listening  to  the 
heated  debates  on  the 
Army  and  Navy  appro- 
priations and  organiza- 
tion and  the  soldiers' 
bonus.  Classics  and  dog- 
gerels, Kiphng,  Bulfinch, 
and  the  authors  of 
'Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,'  and  'Resurgam.' 
as  well  as  the  lines  of  an 
unknown  local  poet  and 
the  slangy  lines  of  a  sol- 
dier bard,  are  apt  to  be 
quoted  by  Congressmen 
in  a  debate  to  emphasize 
their  points.  What  more 
deadly  argument  could 
be  used  bv  Congressman 
M.  C.  Kelly,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, than  Kipling's 
lines,  as  follows: 

"'To  my  mind  their  yells  against  adjusted  compensation  for 
the  soldiers  is  the  bell  back  of  the  biill's  eye — it  shows  that  the 
proposal  hits  the  mark.  It  ^^^ll  help  prevent  that  burning 
injustice  to  fighting  men — 

'"Oh,  it's  "Tommy  this"  and  "Tommy  that,"  and  "Throw  him 
out,  the  brute"; 
But  it's  "  SaA-iour  of  his  country"  when  the  guns  begin  to  shoot.'  " 

After  citing  many  other  instances  showing  how  Senators  and 
Congressmen  summon  poetry  to  their  aid,  the  ^^Titer  remarks, 

"Among  the  popular  anomalies  reacting  in  favor  of  poetry 
in  the  United  States  is  the  anomaly  of  the  poetical  play.  We 
are  all  told  that  it  was  anathema.  But  one  good  day  the  enter- 
prising Belasco  presented  the  verse  di'ama  Deburau,  and  New 
York  flocked  to  see  it.  One  could  not  get  seats  except  by  apply- 
ing a  month  in  advance!  The  crowd  hstened  breathlessly  while 
Debu'-au  recited  twenty  hues  without  pausing.  The  press 
praised  the  play  and  all  seemed  to  be  so  harmoniously  in  favor 
of  poetical  plays  that  I  actually  expect  that  Belasco  or  some 
other  enterprising  producer  wall  undertake  to  produce  some 
Greek  or  Roman  classic! 

"A  new  interesting  development  in  salons  is  the  reciting  of 
poetry   with   mixsic    accompaniment.      Here    Caliope,    Euterpe 
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AVHERE   VERSE   REIGNS  SUPREME. 
A  sheaf  of  magazines  that  attest  the  renaissance  of  poetry  in  America. 


American  booksellers, 
we  are  told,  "report  an 
increasing  demand  for 
volumes  of  poetry" — 
not  only  the  classics  but 
contemporary  \-erse  as 
well.      Says    the    writer, 

"At  a  popular  Fifth 
Avenue  book-shop  re- 
cently, I  asked: 

"'Do  you  sell  much 
poetry? ' 

"The  young  clerk,  a 
prettily  drest,  well-con- 
ditioned young  woman 
of  the  blond  type  and 
delicate  frame,  so  prev- 
alent in  the  New  England 
and  ^Middle  States,  was 
my  informant.  'Much 
more  than  before  the 
war,'  she  said.  'Five 
times  as  much;  look  at 
this  long  counter — all 
devoted  to  poetry.'  Her 
knowledge  of  the  inside 
of  these  friendly  looking 
poetic  books  was  ob\"ious 
from  the  choice  she  made 
of  the  ten  or  twelve  books 
of  poetry  I  purchased. 

"While  some  of  our 
magazines  dedicated  en- 
tirely to  poetry  complain 
of  lack  of  support,  the 
booksellers  state  they 
have  no  reason  to  grum- 
ble. The  demand  for 
books  of  poetry  is  sub- 
stantial. I  have  person- 
ally observed  on  drawing-room  tables  volumes  of  contemporary 
poetry — with  leaves  duly  cut — where  before  the  war  the  onlj- 
poetry  to  be  seen  was  in  sets  of  cla'ssics,  resting  decoratively  in 
bookcases,  leaves  still  uncut! 

"The  pubhc  libraries  have  registered  an  increasing  demand  for 
poetry  dm-ing  the  past  ten  years.  This  is  the  essence  of  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Librarian  of  our  largest 
public  library,  the  Astor  Library,  which,  being  centrally  located 
on  Fifth  A^■enue  between  40th  Street  and  42nd  Street,  is  visited 
by  people  of  all  classes.  ]Mr.  Anderson  and  I  discust  the  great 
increase  of  interest  in  poetry,  and  he  informed  me  that,  in  the 
library  sense  and  experience,  it  was  not  the  outcome  of  the  war, 
but  the  demand  was  definitely  estabhshed  before  1013  and  has 
steadily  increased." 

But,  it  seems, 

"Possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  pubhshing  books  is 
much  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war  and  the  demand  for  a 
given  volume  of  poetry  is  comparatively  small,  book  publishers 
are  not  encouraging  poetry.  Ha%'ing  compared  notes  with  a 
number  of  well-known  poets,  I  feel  I  am  voicing  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  saAnng  that  the  tendency  of  Ajnerican 
pubhshers  is  to  look  at  poetry  from  the  standpoint  of  whether 
the  name  of  the  poet  is  w-eU  enough  known  to  seU  the  book." 


^  OMAN  LOSING  GOD  AT  COLLEGE 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN  is  only  a  brother-in-law  to  the 
Church,  as  an  ancient  jest  has  it;  but  he  is  liable  to  lose 
even  this  distant  relationship,  we  are  told,  since  he  can 
no  longer  rely  on  the  prayers  of  the  woman  through  whom  he 
effected  it.  The  reason  given  for  this  new  peril  of  the  times  is 
that  the  praj-ing  woman  is  becoming  more  and  more  infrequent. 
The  model  wife  and  mother  of  j-esterday  is  assuming  and  carry- 
ing the  sins  and  frivoUties  of  her  husband,  father  and  brother. 
Yet  time  was,  writes  !Marj'  Briarly,  author  of  "In  His  Own 
Image,"  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  when  the  average  man  could 
sit  down  complacently  in  the  midst  of  his  sins  assured  that  the 
prayers  of  a  pious  wife  or  mother  "might  be  depended  on  to  bail 
him  out  o'"  purgatory  if  he  went  too  far.  Kow  he  begins  to  fear 
that  the  lady's  utmost  prajnng  voltage  may  be  needed  to  clear 
her."  Moreover,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  newspapers,  says  the 
Ts-riter,  "unless  the  tide  of  feminine  turpitude  can  be  stemmed, 
man  may  have  to  look  out  for  himself  and  for  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  his  offspring,  but  faces  a  none  too  remote  possibility 
that  his  wife  will  require  an  occasional  'remittance  of  grace' 
from  his  personal  account."  In  accounting  for  this  "curve 
downward"  in  her  sex,  the  writer  holds  that  it  is  due  to  the 
present  system  of  education.  Woman  is  learning  the  same  things 
that  are  taught  to  her  brother — scientific  theories  destructive  of 
the  faith  she  imbibed  at  home.  The  girl  once  content  with  a 
finishing-school  diploma  tied  with  a  neat  ribbon  now  "not  only 
aspires  to  degrees  but  insists  upon  taking  some  portion  of  her 
work  seriously — in  fact,  uses  her  brain  to  relate  vagrant  aca- 
demic theories  to  life.  And  even  as  the  man,  she  is  becoming 
agnostic  and  atheistic.  Partly  because  science  has  disproved 
some  theological  dogma,  more  because  the  whole  trend  of  col- 
lege training  is  toward  disbelief."  The  modern  university,  we 
are  told,  "knows  but  one  god,  the  scientific  spirit,"  and  teaches 
that  "evolution  is  a  fact  and  God  a  possibility." 

These  conclusions  were  reached  by  the  writer  during  a  study 
of  the  psychological  effects  of  certain  tendencies  in  modern 
university  training.  Mary  Briarly,  we  are  told  in  a  biographical 
note,  is  the  pseudonym  of  an  author  Ii\"ing  in  Salt  Lake  Citj^, 
the  wife  of  a  weU-known  judge.  She  first  began  studj-ing  the 
educational  problem  in  the  interests  of  her  three  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  has  completed  her  sophomore  year  in  col- 
lege, and  has  helped  to  ^'erify  some  of  her  mother's  data.  Science, 
continues  the  writer,  is  stri\'ing  to  explain  all  spiritual  craMings, 
love,  reverence,  friendship — all  human  tenderness — ^in  terms  of 
physical  reaction,  so  that  "every  human  longing,  from  the 
desire  for  immortality  to  the  mother's  love  for  her  child,  has 
been  cla.ssed  as  either  self-preservation  or  sex.  Judged  by  its 
effect  on  the  undergraduate  student,  the  modern  college  course 
is  an  almost  continuous  propaganda  for  materiahsm.  Here 
and  there  some  professor  who  still  believes  he  has  a  soul  tries 
to  reconcile  Darwinism  with  a  Creator,  or  mechanistic  psy- 
chology' with  immortality.  But  the  usual  academic  dictum  is 
that  the  relating  of  these  theories  to  religion  and  character  must 
be  left  to  the  individual."    And  the  consequence: 

"The  majority  of  college  graduates  take  the  easy  course  of 
lea\'ing  such  i)rol)lenis  unsolved.  They  begin  Ufe  strongly  tinged 
with  materialism,  not  knowing  what  they  believe  as  to  the 
existence  of  God  or  as  to  what  moral  teachings  are  really  ol^liga- 
tory.  And  des])itc  the  po})ular  depreciation  of  the  modern  home, 
statistics  would  reveal  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  students 
entered  college  with  a  more  or  less  definite  religious  creed  of 
some  kind,  and  with  very  definite  moral  ideals — whether  they 
lived  up  to  them  or  not.  .  .  . 


"Since  the  war  we  have  been  doing  some  thinking,  and  even 
tho  we  resent  EUnor  Glyn's  and  Margot  Asquith's  strictures  on 
our  society,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it  ourselves  or  we  should 
not  be  asking  for  blue  laws  to  regulate  conduct.  We  are  so 
dissatisfied  that  everybody  is  blaming  everybody  else.  We 
inveigh  bitterly  against  the  churches  and  the  homes.  The 
women  are  not  doing  their  duty — they  are  gi^^ng  too  much  time 
to  outside  interests — they  are  degenerating!  Women  smoking! 
Women  drinking!  Women  preferring  adventure  and  amusement 
to  caring  for  famiUes!  The  flapper — the  short  skirt — the  lack  of 
corsets;  how  the  press  and  pubhc  speakers  harp  on  these  things! 
And  they  do  not  seem  to  reahze  that  they  are  using  an  obsolete 
vocabulary  in  their  denunciations.  ^Tiat  have  moral  ideals  to 
do  "«"ith  a  materialistic  universe?" 

And  can  man  justlj-  complain  at  this  result  of  present-day 
education?  Youth,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  taught  that  adapta- 
tion to  enATTonment  is  man's  highest  law,  and  woman  is  being 
instructed  that  "there  is  no  god  to  protect  her,  that  no  right- 
eousness on  her  part  can  help  her,  she  must  control  en^•ir^nment 
or  be  controlled  according  to  Nature's  law."  And  in  a  last 
analysis,  saj-s  the  writer,  "this  is  merely  the  law  of  the  jungle 
energized  by  human  intelligence."  As  she  Aiews  it,  then,  it  is  a 
case  of  man's  materiahstic  concepts  overriding  woman's  religious 
and  emotional  instincts,  leaving  her  to  "follow  her  primitive 
impulses  armored  with  the  full  panoply  of  science."  Adaptation 
to  en"vironment  has  become  the  kejiiote  of  U^"ing.  Conscience 
has  been  taught  to  be  a  delusion,  and  obhgation  to  God  is  being 
replaced  by  "a  species  of  noblesse  obUge.  .  .  .  The  church  is  a 
refining  agency,  the  family  the  most  practical  method  of  caring 
for  children  so  far  de^dsed,  no  existing  human  institution  is 
conceded  anj'  quahty  of  permanence.  For  better  or  worse, 
education  is  discarding  both  authority  and  the  spiritual."  And 
to  what  end? 

"Have  not  the  decisions  of  the  scientists  of  one  century  as 
often  been  rev^ersed  by  the  discovery  of  some  new  element  or 
force  as  the  conclusions  of  the  philosophers?  Does  science  claim 
to  be  alone  inerraut  in  a  Avorld  of  fallible  and  partial  knowledge? 
Is  it  just  possible  that  the  universitj'  has  usurped  the  arrogance 
of  the  old  theologies  in  parceling  out  what  portions  of  universal 
truth  shall  be  credited?  Is  there  any  scientific  or  academic 
necessity  for  the  spirit  of  negation  that  dominates  our  univer- 
sities to-day? 

"The  modern  woman  and  the  modern  home  are  being  blamed 
for  fostering  a  godlessness  and  lowering  moral  ideas  which  are 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  materialistic  philosophies  current  in 
all  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  philosophies  wliich  are 
partly  the  result  of  a  narrow  ap])lication  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, but  are  more  directh-  a  graft  from  the  German  materialism 
which  came  to  a  head  in  Nietzsche  and  the  imperialists.  A 
materialism  which  is  as  ine^^tably  the  death  of  all  moral  prin- 
ciple as  it  is  of  religion.  If  materiahstic  ]ihilosophy  is  true,  why 
blame  the  women  of  America  for  putting  it  to  practical  use?  If 
it  is  wholly  or  partly  false,  why  teach  it,  either  directly  or  by 
suggestion,  in  our  colleges  and  universities?" 

Others  are  trying  to  solve  this  problem.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  wonders,  we 
are  told,  if  some  agreement  can  not  be  reached  among  all  religions 
represented  in  tliis  country  under  which  the  fundamental  ethical 
principles  of  order,  love,  and  justice  could  be  introduced  into 
every  American  school.  "Religion  being  the  motive  power  of 
ci\'ilization  and  these  principles  being  its  foundation,"  it  seems 
reasonable  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  that  they  should  be  formally 
taught.  And  if  the  dilTerent  sects  are  unable  to  get  together  on 
the  fundamentals,  "which  are  laws  of  conduct  that  even  radicals 
may  accept,"  then,  declares  The  Star,  "it  speaks  ill  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  religion." 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  A  SEXTON 


TOC 


ft  -B-OOK  OUT  FOR  THE  HEATING  and  ventilating  your- 
selves, and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sexton  is  a  fool," 
a  seminary  professor  once  counseled  his  graduating  class, 
thus  giATng  voice  to  a  rather  wide-spread  idea  that  sextons  are  at 
best  an  unintelligent  and  shiftless  lot.  But  one  among  the  berated 
church-furnace  tenders  replies  that  if  there  Avere  a  college  for 
sextons,  some  professor  might  adAnse  his  graduating  class  to 
"look  out  for  the  preaching  and  praj'ing,  and  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  preacher  was  a  fool,"  and  that  both  professors  would  be 
right  some  of  the  time.  This  particular  sexton,  who  prefers  to  be 
anonymous,  -WTites  in  The  Congregationalist  that  he  once  thought 
he  could  tell  by  the  thermometer  whether  the  air  was  hot  or  cold, 
but  now  he  has  "learned  better."  For  "one  sister  complained 
of  excessiA'e  heat  when  the  temperature  was  64,  and  she  was  a 
minister's  wife  and  a  college 
graduate;  and  a  brother  was 
slu*iveled  up  with  cold  when  the 
temperature  was  68,  and_he  was 
a  deacon."  His  minister,  he 
goes  on,  "preaches  liimself  into 
a  perspiration,  and  then  re- 
marks, 'j-ou  got  it  verj'  close  to- 
day,' "  when  all  the  time  he 
was  preaching  the  sexton  had 
his  eyes  on  the  thermometer. 
' '  The  choir,  organist  and  organ- 
pumper  all  tell  the  same  storj', 
and  would  hke  to  have  special 
atmosphere  suited  to  their  case. 
Warm  when  they  enter — cool 
while  they  sing — and  warm 
again  when  they  get  cooled 
off."  Another  complainant,  and 
he  an  editor,  said  he  didn't  go 
by  the  thermometer,  but  by  his 
feehngs.  So,  the  hurt  sexton 
appeals : 


dark,  marched  over  a  street  railway  curve  whose  rails  were 
lul)rieate(l  with  a  tarry  black  compound,  and  tliis  ointmr;nt  of 
tophet  from  their  feet  was  spread  over  our  carpet  bountifully 
and  freely,  and  I  will  confess  that  on  my  knees,  next  day,  labor- 
ing Avith  gasoline  rags  and  scrapers  to  mak(!  the  Lord's  house 
decent  again,  there  came  to  this  sexton  a  sense  of  the  value  and 
fitness  of  the  imprecatory  psalms  when  one  feels  like  freeing 
one's  mind." 


OUR  CAPTAIN'S  CALL 

By  A.  K.  H. 

JUST  once  for  each  the  ^\^lite  Ship  touches  port; 
Though  none  behold  the  sails,  nor  sound  is  heard; 
Yet  while  one  waits, 
Friend  after  friend  goes  silently  aboard 
The  unseen  ship,  and  onward  sails  toward 
The  Golden  Gates. 

We  trust  the  future  in  Thy  hands,  O  Lord; 
We  who  draw  near  unto  this  feast  of  Thine, 

Given  for  us. 
Kneel  there,  and  pray,  and  take  Thy  Bread  and  Wine, 
Find  in  Thy  Sacrament  the  Love  Di\dne 

Upholding  us. 

The  presence  of  om-  Sa\dour  nearer  seems; 

And  heaven  and  earth  closer  to  blend  and  shape 

Our  destiny. 
Faith,  love,  deep  peace  burn  strong  the  while  we  wait 
Our  Captain's  call  to  sail — or  soon  or  late — 

Across  the  sea. 

- — The  Churchman  (Xew  York). 


"Come,  Mr.  Theological  Pro- 
fessor, and  labor  among  these  good  people,  and  tell  a  taken- 
for-granted-fool  hoAv  he  can  go  by  'feelings.'  In  the  warmest 
of  the  summer  when  all  the  doors  and  windows  stand  wide 
open,  the  sexton  can  draw  a  long  breath  and  let  ProA"idence 
bear  all  the  criticisms.  I  vdW  confess  dense  ignorance  about 
ventilation,  too.  A  brother  came  in  and  declared  the  air  smelled 
musty — a  sister  thought  so,  too,  and  at  once  two  Avindows  were 
thrown  open.  One  thought  the  church  was  never  ventilated 
or  aired,  when  the  facts  were  that  those  very  windows  had 
stood  open  nearh-  the  whole  week  and  were  only  closed 
when  the  fires  were  started  early  that  morning.  WTien  the  fii'es 
are  first  started  in  the  fall  some  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  can 
hardly  stand  it,  but  later  in  the  season  when  Jack  Frost  gets 
more  lively  they  want  all  the  fire  they  can  get,  getting  rid  of 
their  sensitiveness  somewhere. 

"I  confess  that  I  have  not  decided  which  is  the  worst,  or  the 
best — the  chilly  draft  that  carries  pneumonia  along  wdth  it,  or 
the  foul  air  that  breeds  consumption.  I  have  concluded  from 
obserA-ation  that  most  ministers  and  evangelists,  ^specially  the 
last,  prefer  the  pneumonia  horn  of  the  dilemma.  I  am  sure  that 
the  air  in  a  crowded  church  can  not  be  as  pure  as  the  outdoor  air. 
I  am  sure  that  every  church  should  have  a  ventilating  fan  sys- 
tem so  that  a  current  can  be  kept  up  through  the  flues  whether 
there  is  much  or  little  fire.  I  am  lure  that  aU  users  of  tobacco 
should  be  pasteurized,  and  sterilized,  and  deodoiized  before  they 
come  in  with  those  Avho  try  to  keep  sweet. 

"Stand  in  the  vestibule  some  day  and  watch.  WTien  we  go  to 
a  friend's  house  we  are  apt  to  be  decent,  but  when  Ave  enter  the 
Lord's  house  we  lea\"e  our  decency  and  our  pocket-books  at 
home;  and,  besides,  there  is  a  sexton  who  is  there  just  to  clean 
up;  'that's  what  you're  for,'  said  a  good  sister  to  me  once.  The 
finest  effect  in  this  line  is  produced  when  some  lodge  comes  to 
worship  in  a  'body'  AA'ith  feet  like  a  centipede.  One  such  body 
came  to  our  church  once  upon  a  time,  and  on  the  way,  after 


FORGETTING  DIFFERENCES  IN  FAITH 

IXHERITANCE  MADE  MOST  OF  US  Catholics  or  Prot- 
estants, as  the  ease  may  be,  and  had  our  ancestors  acted 
differently  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  our  religious 
status  AA^ould  be  reversed.  In  other  Avords,  our  religious  opinions 
were  largely  molded  in  the  back  pages  of  history,  and,  therefore, 

saAS  a  Catholic  journal,  it  is 
uncharitable  for  Catholics  to 
think  that  Protestants  are  Prot- 
estants because  they  A\-ilfully 
shut  their  eyes  against  the  light, 
and  just  as  uncharitable  for 
Protestants  to  think  that  Cath- 
olics are  Catholics  because  they 
do  not  want  to  see  the  pure 
Gospel  in  any  Protestant  de- 
nomination. So,  continues  The 
Guardian  (Little  Rock),  "we 
should  be  most  willing  to  alloAv 
mutually  the  presence  of  bona 
fide  conAictions,  and  to  bear 
Avith  one  another  in  the  spirit  of 
charity.  'As  far  as  in  you  lies, 
haAe  peace  AA-ith  all  men.' " 
]VIoreoA-er,  Ave  are  not  to  forget 
that  we  are  liA-ing  in  a  country 
which  has  alwaA's  been  con- 
sidered the  home  of  religious 
libertj-,  and  that  all  denomina- 
tions are  supposed  to  haAe  an 
equal  right  to  Ha'c  and  prosper.  So  there  is  CA'ery  reason, 
belieA'es  The  Guardian,  for  a  spirit  of  conciliation  betAveen  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  should  be 
capable  of  eliminating  the  personal  element  in  the  differences 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  of  Adewing  them  as  a 
historical  fact.     Besides,  we  are  told, 

"CathoUcs  and  Protestants  ha\'e  realh'  much  in  common  that 
ought  to  make  them  consider  one  another  A\-ith  a  friendly  eye. 
In  matters  of  faith,  for  instance,  think  of  the  Bible  A\-hich  we  all 
embrace  as  the  Avord  of  God,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  His  diA-inity  which  we  hold  in  common  AAith  aU  the  orthodox 
Protestants,  the  sah-ation  of  the  world  through  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  many  other  points 
of  faith.  As  to  the  moral  laAV  there  is  scarcely  any  diA'ergence 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  We  both  accept  the  same 
decalog  and  the  same  maxims  of  the  Gospel. 

"To  be  sure,  aU  CathoUcs  do  not  Uac  up  to  the  moral  law 
proposed  by  their  Church.  Nor  do  all  Protestants  embody  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  their  UA'es.  But  if  a  CathoUc  is  bad,  it  is 
not  because  he  is  a  Cathohc,  but  because  he  falls  short  of  the 
teachings  of  his  Church.  And  if  a  Protestant  leads  an  immoral 
life,  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  Protestant,  but  because  he  has  set 
aside  the  teachings  of  his  denomination.  If  a  Protestant  min- 
ister AA'ho  has  a  AA-ife  and  children  runs  away  A^-ith  another  man's 
A\ife,  it  would  be  mean  to  hold  his  rehgion  responsible  for  his 
preA-arication.  Had  he  liA'ed  up  to  his  preaching,  he  would  neA'er 
haA-e  done  such  a  thing.  And  if  you  find  a  Catholic  priest  or 
layman  do  any  shocking  thing,  you  may  be  sure  no  Protestant 
could  condemn  him  more  severely  than  he  is  condemned  by  the 
moral  code  of  his  OAvn  Church. 

' '  These  obserA^ations  are  calculated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciUation  which  is  so  much  needed  in  these  troublous  times!" 
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RELIGIOUS  PRESS  DIFFICULTIES 

IF  ALL  THE  RELIGIOUS  FORCES  of  America  could  forget 
their  differences  and  agree  to  merge  their  354  publications 
into  one,  that  one  could  start  with  a  subscription  list  of 
more  than  7,000,000.  and  be,  in  all  probability,  the  most  powerful 
journal  not  only  in  the  L^nited  States  but  in  the  world.  If  the 
^Methodist  group  alone  could  agree  on  publishing  one  journal 
instead  of  the  large  number  they  publish  now,  that  one  could  have 
a  circulation  of  1,415,000,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  any  American  secular  newspaper.  If  the  Baptists  would 
agree  to  a  like  purpose  with  their  47  papers,  their  one  journal 
would  be  a  power  in  nearly  half  a  million  Baptist  homes.  If  the 
Presbyterians  could  agree  to  publish  one  paper  instead  of  16. 
their  one  journal,  too,  would  have  a  circulation  approximating 
half  a  million.  And  the  Roman  Catholics,  if  they  would  merge 
their  more  than  three-score  publications  into  one,  would  have  a 
powerful  organ  entering  1,367.000  homes.  But  the  multiplicity 
of  denominations  means  a  multiplicity  of  denominational  jour- 
nals many  of  which  are  too  weak  to  be  of  any  use,  and  presents 
another  reason  for  organic  union,  writes  that  authority  on 
religious  statistics.  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  in  TJie  A'orth  American 
Renew.  While  he  places  a  consers-ative  estimate  on  the 
character  and  influence  of  the  religious  press,  Dr.  Carroll 
recognizes  that  it  has  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  and  that 
this  task  is  not  greatly  helped  bj-  the  "small  fry"  among 
their  kind.  However,  the  total  circulation  of  the  denomina- 
tional press,  while  far  from  what  it  should  be,  has  steadily  in- 
creased during  the  past  forty  j-ears,  while  in  the  last  twentj-  the 
number  of  religious  journals  has  decreased.  For  example,  in 
1880,  according  to  Dr.  Carroll's  fig^ures,  there  were  268  religious 
papers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  2,091,866,  and  in  1900 
there  were  410  religious  papers,  ^^^th  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
4,805,433.  In  1920,  however,  the  number  of  journals  had 
dropt  to  354,  while  the  aggregate  circulation  had  increased  to 
7,000,923.  Unfortunately,  we  are  told,  "  the  evolutionarj- proc- 
ess of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  probably  did  not  determine  the 
continued  life  of  some  of  these  papers,  but  an  appeal  to  denomi- 
national pride,  or  the  granting  of  a  denominational  subvention." 
Referring  to  denominations,  the  writer  shows  that  the  ISIetho- 
dist  group,  including  fifteen  or  more  separate  bodies,  was  ser^-ed 
in  1880  by  39  papers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  221,000. 
In  1920,  when  scarcity  of  print  paper  and  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction reduced  the  number  of  publications,  the  total  circula- 
tion was  1,415,000,  sho"wing  that  "the  denominational  press  is 
reaching  six  times  as  many  Methodists  as  it  did  fortj'  years  ago." 
The  Baptist  group,  including  fifteen  separate  bodies,  had  24 
papers  in  1880,  A\ith  143,000  aggregate  circulation,  and  in  1920 
it  had  47  papers,  \\-ith  an  aggregate  circulation  of  459,000,  "not 
so  favorable  a  shoA\'ing  as  might  have  been  expected."  The 
Presbj'terian  group,  consisting  of  ten  or  more  separate  bodies,  had 
more  papers  and  a  larger  aAcrage  circulation  in  1880  than  it  had 
either  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  continues  Dr.  Carroll.  In  1910, 
with  26  papers,  the  average  circulation  was  more  than  double 
that  of  1900.  In  the  next  ten  years  it  lost  ten  papers  and  ad- 
vanced in  aggregate  circulation  to  454,000,  "nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Baptists,  for  a  group  of  much  less  than  one-third  of 
the  Baptist  numerical  strength."  The  Lutheran  group,  embrac- 
ing separate  bodies,  "has  developed  a  denominational  press  of 
growing  power  and  influence,  but  with  a  combined  circulation 
below  that  of  the  other  groups  mentioned.  "The  Roman 
C^atholic  press  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds."  In  1880  it 
published  44  papers,  with  a  total  circulation  of  271 ,000.  Twenty 
years  later  it  had  76  publications.  In  1910  the  total  circulation 
was  1,367,000,  the  period  marking  also  a  gain  "in  character  and 
influenci'"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  press.  "One  of  its  weeklies 
has  a  circulation  of  .50,000.  another  of  32.000,  and  a  third  of 
27,500.  ranking  in  this  respect  only  a  little  under  the  three  most 
widely  circulated  Methodist  papers." 


But  the  religious  press,  judging  from  modern  tendencies, 
has  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in  the  present  generation,  thinks 
Dr.  Carroll,  who  goes  on: 

"Anybody  can  see  that  change  is  the  order  of  the  day  in 
rehgion  as  in  government,  in  business,  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try, and  in  other  human  actiA-ities.  Science  has  come  with  its 
passion  for  fact  and  with  its  discoA^eries,  and  philosophy  is  busy 
with  theories  and  deductions  based  on  scientific  facts.  Evolu- 
tion as  a  working  hypothesis  is  widely  accepted  in  religious  circles 
and  modifies,  if.it  does  not  actually  change,  beUef.  The  exact 
methods  of  science  are  being  apphed  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  by  a  widening  company  of  scholars.  The  New  Testament 
as  well  as  the  Old  is  under  the  microscope  and  interpretations 
which  the  Fathers  would  have  indignantly  rejected  are  defended 
with  increasing  confidence.  Old  methods  of  evangehsm  are 
being  abandoned,  and  in  preaching  emphasis  is  put  on  a  differ- 
ent set  of  doctrines.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  changes  are 
not  fundamental.  The  Deity,  the  sinlessness  and  the  sa\ing 
power  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  fact  of  sin  and  its  corrupting  power, 
the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  of  the  building  of  a  Christian 
character  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  are  still 
held  and  preached  as  great  central  doctrines;  and  Christian  life, 
tho  it  may  seem  far  less  strict  in  observance  of  certain  rules  and 
practises,  measures  up  to  a  higher  moral  standard. 

"The  religious  press  moves  forward  with  the  Church  in  all 
these  things,  and  interprets  for  its  constituency  the  newer  and 
larger  claims  which  society,  the  state  and  the  nations  collectively 
are  making  upon  the  Church.  Its  particular  weakness  Ues  in  its 
lack  of  financial  resources.  Its  golden  future,  if  it  is  to  have  one. 
must  be  in  that  day  when  the  process  of  reunion  has  reduced  the 
multiplicity  of  denominations  to,  say,  the  original  stocks  of  a 
single  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  body,  one  Baptist,  one  !Metho- 
dist,  one  Lutheran  and  one  ]Mennonite  organization,  instead  of 
seventy.  Then  many  superfluous  denominational  organs  will 
die  of  inanition,  and  larger,  stronger  and  more  commanding 
periodicals  will  represent  the  chief  Protestant  diA-isions." 


SHALL  THE  PREACHER  EAT? 

To  KEEP  BODY  AND  SOUL  TOGETHER,  a  Newton, 
X.  J.,  pastor  was  recently  forced  to  add  to  his  income 
by  taking  a  job  as  time-keeper  for  a  gang  of  road-pavers. 
Unquestionably,  we  are  told,  the  paAing  job  pays  him  much 
more  than  the  ministry.  ZNIanj'  other  pastors  hsive  supple- 
mented their  small  stipends  by  outside  work,  and  often  their 
cases  go  unnoticed,  except  in  their  owii  localities.  But  the 
minister  who  took  up  the  paAing  job  so  that  he  could  get  enough 
to  eat  while  he  was  preaching  the  Gospel  again  forces  ihe  re- 
mark that  the  average  clergyman  gets  less  than  the  a\erage 
laborer,  that  it  costs  less  to  save  souls  than  to  dig  ditches  or 
pave  streets.  Yet,  the  Washington  Star  reminds  us,  these 
ministers  have  spent  many  years  of  study  and  preparation  for 
their  pastoral  duties.  They  have  worked  hard  to  gain  their 
education,  and  have  struggled  against  adversity,  "supported 
by  faith  in  their  calling,  by  a  sincere  con\iction  that  they  are 
needed  in  the  field  of  church  work.  And  their  reward  is  constant 
anxiety,  desperate  poverty  and  an  obligation  to  present  a  credit- 
able appearance  without  the  means  to  do  so."  Some  denomina- 
tions, we  are  told,  are  making  better  provisions  for  the  clergy, 
and  some  are  better  able  to  pay  good  salaries  to  the  church  lead- 
ers.    But —  • 

"In  most  churches  the  financial  problem  is  the  most  serious. 
Collections  vary,  and  annual  subscriptions  are  sometimes  un- 
dependable.  Fairs,  bazaars,  suppers,  entertainments  are  held 
to  get  funds.  The  congregations  are  constantly  under  pressure, 
in  one  form  or  another,  forever  subject  to  the  appeal  for  money. 

"It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  is  the  case.  The  Church  is  for 
spiritual  advancement.  How  can  it  be  fully  effective  as  such 
if  the  sordid  questions  of  finance  are  constantly  obtruding? 
True,  the  sacrifice  of  means  for  this  good  end  is  wholesome  and 
often  a  practical  corrective  of  worldliness.  But  in  the  long  run 
the  one  who  sacrifices  most  is  the  man  who,  after  hard  work  in 
preparation,  undertakes  the  spiritual  guidance  of  a  flock  with 
less  i)ro\  ision  for  his  physical  sustenance  than  even  the  humblest 
member  of  his  church." 
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SOUP   MAKES   THE  WHOLE   MEAL  TASTE   BETTER 
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Aiming  straight  I'm  here  to  state 
Brings  you  home  the  winner. 

Just  aim  at  health  and  you'll  have  wealth- 
Eat  Campbell's  for  your  dinner! 
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I  EVERYDAY 
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A  hit  every  time! 

Because  it  makes  your  appetite  "sit  up.'* 
Because  it  starts  your  meal  off  with  a  snap. 
Because  it  tastes  so  mighty  good  and  meets  your 
hunger  more  than  half  way.  That's  why  you 
like  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup.  And  remember 
it.     And  want  it  over  and  over  again. 

Cream  of  Tomato 

made  with  Campbell's  is  a  dish  of  special  luxury. . 
Heat  separately  equal  portions  of  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup  and  milk  or  cream.  Be  careful 
not  to  boil.  Add  pinch  of  baking  soda  to  the  hot 
soup  and  stir  into  the  hot  milk  or  cream.  Serve 
immediately.  Many  prefer  to  use  evaporated* 
milk  for  an  extra  rich,  thick  Cream  of  Tomato. 


Delightful  variety  in 
Campbell's  Soups 


Asparagus 

Bean 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


Mulligatawny 
Mutton 
Ox  Tail 
Pea 

Pepper  Pot 
Printanier 


Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra)     Tomato 
Consomme  Tomato-Okra 

Julienne  Vegetable 

Mock  Turtle  Vegetable-Beef 

Vermicelli-Tomato 
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21  kinds                     12  cents  a  can 

Your  grocer  can  supply  any 
of  these  soups 

BBHSl 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 
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Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


1EIGH  HUNT,  dead  these  sixty  years 
-J  and  more,  has  a  poem  in  the  London 
Mercury,  and  its  editor  tells  us  that  the 
lines  are  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
adding  that  the  "one  other  sweet  ferA-id 
voice"  mentioned  in  the  second  stanza  "is, 
probably,  that  of  Vincent  Hunt,  whose 
death  in  1852  deprived  Leigh  Hunt  of  his 
favorite  cliild."     The  poem  follows: 

TO  SHELLEY 
Bv  Leigh  Hunt 

Beloved  Shelley,  friend,  immortal  heart, 
Whose  name  so  long  has  been  shut  up  in  mine. 
Which  could  not  speak  for  tears;  oh  most  belov'd 
And  di\'lne  .soul,  scarcely  less  visible 
Or  more  a  spirit  now  (so  strong  has  love 
Stamp'd  thy  warm  image)  than  when  heretofore 
Thou  satst  beside  our  hearth,  half  lifted  up 
On  pinions  of  seraphic  wUl.  and  breath'dst 
Fires  of  sweet  faith,  and  beauteous  scorn  of  scorn: 

Oh  now  thou  seest  (out  of  that  orb,  wliere  souls 
Of  martyrs  go,  to  rest  till  the  day  come) 
What  golden  hom-s  await  tliis  yearning  globe. 
By  hope  at  last,  and  honied  breath  Uke  thine. 
Spun  Uke  a  starry  bee.    AVhich  thought,  and  one 
Other  sweet  fervid  voice,  wliich  late  I  heard. 
Forth  pouring  to  it  as  I  stood,  in  tears. 
Strong  in  their  weakness,  and  for  infinite  wants 
Felt  heav'n  ordaining  infinite  supply, 
Move  me  to  utter  what  I  heard,  in  words. 
And  stretch  the  stormy  sweetness,  far  as  breath 
Is  giv'n  me.  chaunting  to  thy  spirit,  friend. 
And  dim-seen  angels,  and  desiring  man. 

Three  prizes  for  poeti-y  were  lately 
offered  by  the  Southern  ZSIethodist  L'ni- 
A'ersity  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  a  single  poet 
has  won  all  three  vnth  a  poem  in  five  brief 
sections,  of  which  Poetry,  edited  in  Chicago, 
reproduces  the  fourth — 

A  SUMMER  NIGHT 
Bt  Georoe  D.  Bond 

Only  the  locusts  cry  in  the  black  midnight. 

Only  the  wind  stirs  in  the  longly  grass. 

No  light,  no  other  life,  no  other  sound — 

Only  tlie  vast  black  prairie,  and  the  dim,  limitless 

space  where  the  worlds  revolve. 
And  in  tlic  dark  the  prairie  Ues  awake  and  restless. 
Impatient  of  man"s  control,  hating  his  cities  and 

liis  fences  and  himself; 
Waiting  for  him  to  join  the  mammoth  and  the 

lielaps. 
Knowing  his  time  wiU  come,  and  waiting,  waiting, 

waiting. 
Biding  her  time  to  rise  and  co\er  liim  up; 
Dreaming  a  dream  of  cities  silent,  deserted. 
And  of  prairie  grass  creeping  slowly  over  their 

ruins ; 
Dreaming  a  dream  of  a  tyrant  overcome,  and  of 

many,   many   bones   beneath   the   tliick   wild- 
flowers  ; 
Dreaming   a   dream    of   many    years    of   silence. 

broken  only  by  the  song  of  the  wind  and  the 

cry  of  the  locust. 

In  revicAving  the  Texas  competition  for 
I'oelry,  Harriette  ^Monroe  ob.serves,  "One 
of  the  committee,  John  Hall  Wheelock, 
gave  first  place  to  Karle  Wilson  Baker's 
"Song  of  the  Fort>-runners,"  and  "probablj- 
the  State  of  Texas  will  endorse  his  verdict 
by  remembering  it  longest."  Here  is  the 
poem: 

SONG  OF  THE  FORE-HUNNEKS 
By  Karle  Wilson'  Baker 

The  men  who  made  Texas 
Rode  west  with  dazzle<l  eyes 
On  the  hot  trail  of  the  Future, 
To  take  her  by  siu-prisc; 


They  were  dreamers  on  horseback. 
Dreamers  with  strong  hands, 
TraiUng  the  golden  Lion 
That  couches  in  far  lands: 

Old  men  and  young  men,  little  men  and  tail. 
Bad  men  and  good  men — but  strong  men,  all. 

The  women  who  bore  Texas 

Could  see  beyond  the  sun: 

They  sat  on  cabin  doorsteps 

When  the  long  day  was  done. 

.\nd  they  crooned  to  lusty  babies. 

But  their  look  was  far  away — 

For  they  gazed  straight  through  the  simset 

To  the  tmbom  day. 

Stern  women,  laughing  women,  women  stout  or 

small. 
Bronzed  women,  broken  women — brave  women, 

all.  • 

The  men  who  made  Texas 
Laughed  at  fate  and  doom — 
Dreamers  on  horseback. 
Men  who  needed  room; 

And  the  women  in  young  Texas 
Hanging  homespim  clothes  to  dry, 
Loved  a  prairie  for  a  dooryard. 
For  meeting-house  the  sky — 

Wide  ■\-isions  and  wide  spaces,  man  and  land  were 

large  of  limg : 
Texas  knew  not  cheap  and  easy,  slack  and  small, 

when  she  was  young. 

But  the  men  who  made  Texas 
Left  their  work  half-done — 
For  nothing  stands  full-finished 
Beneath  the  spinning  sun 

And  the  women  who  dreamed  Texas 
Had  much  work  to  do 
When  they  laj'  down  for  their  last  sleep 
In  a  land  still  new; 

And    a    yet-unbuildcd    Texas,    cloud-paved    and 

glimmering. 
Bums  yet  before  the  eyes  of  us,  who  toil  and  dream 

and  sing. 

A  TEACHER  in  the  Sta-te  Normal  School 
at  Gorham,  Maine,  sends  to  The  Journal  of 
the  N^ational  Education  Association  a  poem 
in  which  he  answers  a  question  frequently 
asked  but  seldom  as  beautifully  answered. 
We  read : 

WHY  I  TEACH 

By  Louis  Bcrtox  Woodward 

Because  I  would  be  young  in  soul  and  mind 
Though  years  must  pass  and  age  my  life  constrain. 

And  I  have  found  no  way  to  lag  beliind 
The  fleeting  ye<irs,  save  by  the  magic  chain 

That  binds  me,  youthful,  to  the  youth  I  love, 
I  teach. 

Because  I  would  be  wise  and  wisdom  find 
From  millions  gone  before  whose  torcli  I  i)ass, 

Still  burning  bright  to  hght  the  paths  that  wind 
So  steep  and  rugged,  for  each  lad  and  lass 

Slow-cUmbing  to  the  unrevealed  above, 
I  teach. 

Because  in  passing  on  the  Uving  flame 
That  ever  brighter  burns  the  ages  through, 

1  have  done  scr\ice  that  is  worth  the  name 
Can  1  but  say,  "The  flame  of  knowledge  grew 

A  Uttle  brigher  in  the  bands  I  taught," 
I  teach. 

Because  1  know  that  when  life's  end  I  reach 
And  thence  pa.ss  tlu-ough  the  gate  so  wide  and  deep 

To  what  I  do  not  know,  save  what  men  TEACH, 
That  the  remenil)rance  of  me  men  will  keep 

Is  what  I've  done;  and  what  I  have  is  naught, 
I  teach. 


Recextly  America  again  honored  its 
Unknown  Soldier,  and  in  a  new  volume 
"Because  of  Beauty"  we  find  this  tribute  to 

THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

By  Axgel.4  Morgan- 

He  is  known  to  the  sun-white  Majesties 

Who  stand  at  the  gates  of  dawn; 

He  is  known  to  the  cloud-borne  company 

Whose  souls  but  late  have  gone. 

Like  wind-flung  stars  tlirough  lattice  bars 

They  throng  to  greet  their  own. 

With  voice  of  flame  they  soxmd  his  name 

Wbo  died  to  us  unknown. 

He  is  hailed  by  the  time-crowned  brotherhood. 

By  the  Dauntless  of  Marathon, 

By  Raymond,  Godfrey  and  Lion  Heart, 

Wliose  dreams  he  carried  on. 

His  name  they  call  through  the  heavenly  hall. 

Unheard  by  earthly  ear. 

He  is  claimed  by  the  famed  in  Arcady 

Who  knew  no  title  here. 

Oh  faint  was  the  lamp  of  Sti-ius 
And  dim  was  the  MUky  Way. 
Oh  far  was  the  floor  of  Paradise 
From  the  soil  where  the  soldier  lay. 
Oh  chill  and  stark  was  the  crimson  dark 
Where  huddled  men  lay  deep; 
His  comrades  all  denied  his  call — 
Long  had  they  lain  asleep. 

Oh  strange  how  the  lamp  of  Sirius 

Drops  low  to  the  dazzled  eyes: 

Oh  strange  how  the  steel-red  battlefields 

Are  floors  of  Paradise. 

Oh  strange  how  the  ground  with  never  a  sound 

Swings  open,  tier  on  tier. 

And  standing  there  in  the  shining  air 

Are  the  friends  he  cherished  here.  . 

They  are  known  to  the  sun-shod  sentinels 

Who  circle  the  morning's  door. 

They  are  led  by  a  cloud-bright  company 

Through  paths  unseen  before. 

Like  blossoms  blown  their  souls  have  flown 

Past  war  and  recking  sod. 

In  the  book  imbound  their  names  are  found — 

They  are  known  in  the  courts  of  God! 

Ix  the  London  Spectator  we  find  these 
hues  addressed  to 

OLD  MAN  JOBLING 

Bv  Wilfrid  Gibson 

Old  man,  old  man,  whither  are  you  hobbling? 
Old  man  Jobling.  ichilhcr  are  you  going — 
Battered  hat  and  tattered  coat  and  clogs   in  want  of 
cobbling — 
And  the  snell   wind   lowing   and  the   mirk    lift 
snowing? 

Young  man  Catchieside.  and  if  I  go  a-fairing, 

"NMio's  declaring  I'm  too  old  for  going — 
Dressed  in  Simday-best  and  all :  and  why  should  I 
be  caring 
For  the  snell  wind   lowing  and   the  mirk   lift 
snowing? 

Ay,  but  what  will  come  of  you  as  drifts  get  deep  and 
deeper — 
Steep  roads  steeper,  and  your  slianks  too  numb  for 
going? 
Happen  I  shall  nap — I  was  ever  a  good  sleeper 
With  the  snell  wind  lowing  and  the  mirk    lift 
snowing. 

Deep  will  be  your  sleep — It's  truth  you  are  declar- 
ingi — 
After  fairing,  whichever  way  we're  going. 
Deep  will  be  the  sleep  of  all:    so  why  should  we 
be  caring 
For  the  snell  wind  blowing  and  the  mirk  lift 
snowing? 
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.STEINWAY  , 

One  InstrwrmiJt  oPthe  Inrunorbah 
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Richard  Wagnei 

"A  Beethoven  Sonata,  a 
Bach  Chromatic  Fantasie, 
can  only  be  fully  appreci- 
ated when  rendered  upon 
a  Steinway  Grand,"  said 
Richard  Wagner  in  1879. 

"Only  upon  a  Steinway 
can  the  works  of  the  mas- 
ters be  played  with  full  ar- 
tistic justice,"  said  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff  in  1921. 


The  price  of  happiness 

— a  thought  for  Christmas 


It  is  the  way  with  art  that  those  who 
know  and  love  the  best  can  find  no 
happiness  in  that  which  is  other  than 
the  best.  And  therefore,  to  own  a  piano 
is  one  thing — to  own  the  Instrument 
of  the  Immortals  is  another.  For  when 
you  buy  a  piano  you  do  not  buy  a 
thing  of  wood  and  steel,  of  wires  and 
keys — it  is  music  that  you  buy— the  great- 
est of  the  arts. 

Once  your  fingers  touch  the  key- 
board of  a  Steinway — once  you  know 
the  eloquence  of  its  response — once  you 
drink  the  beauty  of  its  tone — for  you 
henceforth  there  can  he  no  other  piano. 

Think!  The  Steinway  is  the  piano 
over  whose  keyboard  Richard  Wagner 
dreamed  his  visions  and  enriched  the 
world.  It  is  the  Voice  with  which 
Liszt,  Gounod,  Rubinstein  and  their 
immortal  fellows  spoke  to  mankind. 

It  is  the  piano  of  Paderewski  and  the 


piano  on  which  Rachmaninoff  and 
Hofmann  are  playing  their  way  to  im- 
mortality to-day.  From  the  day  of  its 
coming  it  has  been  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  the  masters  and  the  lovers  of 
great  music. 

You  who  find  happiness  in  the  music 
of  the  Imniortals — surely  you  can  find 
happiness  only  in  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals.  And  the  price  of  thi§  happi- 
ness is  less  than  you  may  think.  Steinway 
&.  Sons  and  their  dealers  strive  con- 
stantly to  make  it  so  easy  that  there  is 
no  thought  of  burden.  For  it  is  the 
Steinway  ideal  to  make  the  finest  piano 
that  can  be  made,  and  to  sell  it  at  the 
lowest  cost  and  upon  the  most  conve- 
nient terms  that  can  be  made. 

Would  you  not  be  happier  for  pos- 
session of  a  Steinway?  And  could 
there  be  a  time  more  fitting  for  its  com- 
ing than  this  Yuletide  of  the  year? 


^:-'(D 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your  community  or  near  you.  through  whom  you  may  purchase 
a  new  Steinway  piano  with  a  cash  deposit  of  lo  per  cent,  and  the  balance  will  be  extended  *" 

over  a  period  of  two  years.     Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up — plus  freight 

There  are  several  Steinway  styles  and  sizes,  but  only  one  Steinway  quality' 

STEINWAY  &L  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  log  E,  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
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thinks  better  police  work  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  making  that 
record,  he  knows  that  another  factor  counted  hea\'ily,  too — 
and  that  was  increased  speed  in  bringing  prisoners  to  trial  and 
increased  severity  by  the  judges. 

"Crooks  found  they  coiddn't  stall  here,"  he  says,  "and  that 
once  they  were  con\-icted  thej'  would  get  aU  that  was  coming 


Courtesy  of  the  Nuw  York  City  folice  Department. 

NEW  YORK'S  FINEST  IX  CIVIL  AVAR   DAYS. 

Whiskers  were  allowed,   it  will  be  observed,  as  well  as  a  certain  vai'iety  in  caps.     It  seems  also  to 

have  been  permissible,  in  some  cases,  to  wear  the  cap  at  a  jaimty  angle  on  the  head,  considerably 

at  variance  with  modern  ideas  of  poUce  smartness  and  discipUne. 


to    them.      They    don't    consider    Detroit    a    healthy    place 
any  more." 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Chicago.  There,  too,  the  crime 
situation,  which  had  become  pretty  bad,  has  unproved  greatly. 
Improved  police  work  stands  to  Chicago's  credit,  too,  but  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission,  which  was  organized  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  to  try 
to  do  something  about  a 
menacing  state  of  affairs,  and 
began  by  giA  ing  its  attention 
almost  altogether  to  bracing 
up  the  police,  had,  very  soon, 
to  turn  to  the  prosecutor's 
office  and  the  courts. 

It  must  have  made  rather 
a  nuisance  of  itself  at  first. 
It  asked  botliersome  ques- 
tions about  the  way  criminal 
cases  were  continued  —  one 
man's  trial  for  murdf:*  liad 
hung  fire  for  nine  years!  It 
looked  into  cases  in  which 
the  fixing  of  absurdly  low 
bail  turned  criminals  loose. 
And  it  got  results — and  earned 
the  good-will  of  a  police  de- 
partment which,  at  first,  had 
looked  at  it  askance. 

Turning  from  present  po- 
lice conditions,  Avith  their 
much  disturbed  pros  and 
cons,  Mr.  Chandler,  in  his 
study  of  "The  Policeman's 
Art,"  goes  back  to  the  roots 
of  all  our  ])resent  police  sys- 
tem. He  writes  in  an  intro- 
ductory chapter: 


men.  They  were  called  the  Pretorian  Guards  of  Rome.  A 
study  of  the  use  of  these  guards  in  Gibbons'  "Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  well  worth  while.  They 
were  sometimes  used  for  good  and  sometimes  for  political 
reasons.  They  were  almost  the  first  body  of  soldiers  set  aside 
to  exercise  certain  police  functions. 

Gradually  through  the  ^liddle  Ages 
we  have  the  development  of  the 
knights,  and  these  knights  going  about 
the  countrj'  on  horseback,  formed 
into  groups,  were  actually  the  police- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  they 
disappeared,  there  came  in  their  place 
the  constable,  or  man  on  horseback, 
going  throughout  the  countrA-,  protect- 
ing against  robbers  and  bandits.  The 
word  "constable"  comes  from  the 
Latin  words  "comes  stabuli,"  meaning 
"master  of  the  horse."  The  original 
constable,  therefore,  or  rural  police- 
man, was  a  horseman,  and  the  horse 
to  this  day  is  the  policeman's  greatest 
power  as  a  single  instrument  in  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order. 

Police,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  of 
very  recent  estal)lishment.  for  it  was 
not  until  1829  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of 
England,  after  years  of  work,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  act  through 
Parliament  wherebj^  all  agents  used  to 
enforce  the  law  were  put  under  one 
head  and  uniformed  alike.  This  was 
in  cities.  A  year  or  two  later  a  rural 
police,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
were  formed.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  rural  police  in  the  world.  Other 
police  systems  were  started  in  other 
coimtries  and  rural  police  were  formed 
in  Australia,  India,  and  in  Canada, 
until  now  practically  all  nations  use 
them. 
Uniformed  police  in  our  own  countrj'  was  organized  in  New 
York  City  about  1850.  There  are  men,  therefore,  alive  to-day, 
who  were  born  before  the  advent  of  police  in  North  America. 

The  first  rural  police  in  North  America  was  the  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  a  verj'  famous  organization,  organized 
by  Major  French,  of  Kingston,  Canada,  in  the  year  1872.     It 


A  'IAMJI-..M   KAC'bJ   ii\    SEW    VOKlv   b  I'A  1  1>    1  KUUl'KlO. 

Both  mcmlxrs  of  the  State  constabulary  and  of  the  N"ew  York  City  police  department  practise  this  lively 
form  of  diversion.  The  life  of  the  modern  "cop,"  especially  if  he  belongs  to  any  of  the  recently  organizeil 
bodies   of  State   trooiiors,   is    said    to    be    sufflcicntly   varied    to   keep    him  from   being   bored,   at  any   rate. 


To  maintain  law  or  rules,  monarchs  or  kings  had  only  the  men  '    is  in  existence  to-day,  tho  somewhat  changed.      The  next  rural 


who  fouglit  to  act  as  agents.  The  soldier,  therefore,  was  the 
original  policeman.  As  time  went  on,  after  the  formation  of  the 
great  Roman  Empire,  the  em])erors  set  aside  a  certain  body  of 
men  to  act  as  guards  for  their  own  personal  protection.  These, 
later,  took  on  civil  functions  and  acted  somewhat  like  police- 


police  in  this  hemisphere  were  the  Texas  Rangers,  forty-eight 
in  number,  a  very  wonderful  organization  backed  up  by  the 
Governor,  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  along  the  bor- 
der of  Texas. 

The    first    real    State   police    in  the  United  States  was   the 


i, 


"Just  what  we  were  looking  for 

to  save  time  in  classifying 

sales  and  expenses" 

Many  a  user  of  this  remarkable  Burroughs 
double  adding  machine  has  found  it  just  what  he 
wanted  for  summarizing  work. 

It  assembles  sales  and  cost  figures  at  much  less 
expense  than  a  straight  adding  machine  because 
it  automatically  combines  group  totals  into  a 
grand  total  and  saves  relisting  the  items. 


Ask  the  nearest  Burroughs 
office  to  demonstrate  the  Bur- 
roughs Duplex  on  your  own 
figure  work.  Look  in  your  tele- 
phone book  or  use  the  coupon. 
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Burroughs 
Duplex 

Adding  Machine 

Looks  like  the  ordinary 
"straight"  adding  machine, 
is  just  as  simple  and  easy  to 
operate,  costs  very  little 
more  and  does  all  that  any 
adding  machine  will  do. 

And  it  Also  Does 
a  Great  Deal  More 

It  cuts  out  one  complete 
— and  often  costly — opera- 
tion in  getting  the  figures 
you  need  on  sales,  expenses, 
payroll,  job  costs,  materials 
costs  and  many  other  things 
that  mean  profit  or  loss  to 
your  business. 

Group  Totals 

and 

Grand  Total 
in  One  Run— 
No  Re-Listing 

That  is  the  secret  of 
Duplex  saving.  Almost  all 
distribution  of  figures  for 
worth-while  study  means 
getting  both  group  totals 
and  grand  total.  The  Dup- 
lex does  both  jobs  at  once. 

Call  Burroughs 

The  Duplex  comes  in  a 
wide  variety  of  styles  and 
sizes  to  handle  jobs  in  any 
business.  Among  them 
you'll  find  one  that  will 
handle  your  particular  job 
easier  than  you  can  do  it  in 
any  other  way. 

You'll  want  more  in- 
formation about  the  Bur- 
roughs Duplex— you'll  want 
to  see  how  it  can  be  applied 
to  your  own  work.  Look 
under  "Burroughs"  in  your 
telephone  book  or  use  the 
coupon  today. 

Use  this  Coupon 


Adding.   Bookkeeping.  Calculating.  Billing 


Machines 


Burroughs    Adding    Machine   Co. 
6094   Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  more  informa- 
tion about  the  Burroughs  Duplex. 

I     i  RetaUer       Q  Jobber       Q  Mfr. 

Name , 

Address 

Business 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Select  the  Gift 
Lvith  a  Reputationl 

THE  selection  of  the  gift 
should  reflect  good  taste  as 
well  as  good  judgment.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the 
gift  with  a  reputation  behind  it 
is  always  the  most  appreciated. 

The  reputation  of  the  Longines 
Watch  is  unassailable.  Great  na- 
tions, after  rigid  tests  at  govern' 
ment  observatories,  have  ap- 
proved its  timekeeping  qualities, 
and  leading  jewelers  have  feat' 
ured  it  as  the  highest  achieve 
ment  in  the  art  of  watch'making 
for  more  than  forty  years. 

Accurate — dependable — ex' 
quisitely  designed  and  superbly 
finished,  nothing  can  compare 
with  the  Longines  Watch  as  a 
loving  and  permanent  remem' 
brance. 

A  profusion  of  styles  and  de' 
signs  to  select  from,  both  in 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  watches 
— cased  in  gold,  platinum  or  sil' 
ver.  Illustrated  booklet  and 
name  of  the  Longines  jeweler 
nearest  you  upon  request. 

A.  WITTNAUER   COMPANY 

EsiMished  i8t6 
NEW  YORK  PARIS 

MONTREAL  GENEVA 
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Pennsylvania  State  Constabulary,  organ- 
ized by  Major  John  C.  Groome  in  190.5, 
still  in  existence,  ha\ing  done  splendid 
work  from  the  beginning.  The  next  to  V>e 
formed  was  the  New  York  State  PoUee.  in 
May,  1917.  Now  Michigan,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Colorado,  Massachusetts,  New  .Jer- 
sey, all  have  State  police  or  are  organizing 
it,  and  the  movement  is  growing  througli- 
out  the  United  States. 

Life  is  a  strife — a  battle — and  certain 
basic  principles  of  combat,  which  have 
been  developed  through  centuries  of  mili- 
tarj'  study,  must  be  applied  to  it  just  as  to 
every  other  kind  of  warfare. 

These  principles  apply  to  indi\aduals 
wlio  are  fighting  for  personal  success,  and 
apply  equaUj'^  weU  to  organizations  which 
are  fighting  for  successful  development. 
So,  too,  they  should  be  adhered  to  in  the 
administration  of  a  successful  poUce  force. 

These  mihtary  principles  are  nine  in 
number: 

(1)  There  must  be  one  supreme  com- 
mander. 

(2)  There  should  be  one  simple  direct 
plan. 

(3)  The  force  must  not  be  dispersed. 

(4)  If  a  detachment  is  sent  for  a  par- 
ticular piu-pose,  enough  should  be  sent  to 
accomphsh  the  mission  and  return  intact 
to  the  main  body. 

(.5)  A  reserve  must  be  kept. 

(6)  Reserves  must  be  used  properly  and 
at  the  proper  time. 

(7)  Fire  superiority  must  be  maintained. 

(8)  Flanks  must  be  protected  at  all 
times. 

(9)  Constant  reconnaissance  must  he 
maintained. 

These  principles  have  come  down 
tlirough  centuries,  and  are  the  basis  of 
e^ery  successful  command  and  of  CAery 
successful  organization,  either  ci^-il  or 
military. 

The  main  object  of  any  police  force, 
according  to  the  writer,  is  to  prevent  crime 
rather  than  to  find  the  guilty  person  after 
the  crime  has  been  committed.  However, 
if  a  crime  has  been  committed,  the  surest 
way  to  prevent  the  commission  of  others 
is  to  find  and  arrest  the  perpetrators  right 
away.  Good  detective  work,  in  Mr. 
Chandler's  opinion,  consists  in  paying  at- 
tention to  the  ob\-ious,  natural  clues.  Com- 
plications may  be  introduced  in  "detective 
stories,"  but  generally,  in  real  life,  the 
simpler  the  due,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
lead  to  results.    He  A\Tites: 

There  is  a  saying,  "Truth  is  sometimes 
stranger  than  fiction,"  but  on  the  other 
hand,  fiction  is  much  more  comphcated 
than  truth.  In  a  detective  story  it  is 
always  the  most  unlikely  person  who  com- 
mits the  crime.  The  author  covers  up  his 
trail  with  far  greater  care  than  a  real 
criminal  does,  and  the  reader  must  guess 
the  outcome  by  ignoring  most  of  the  cai- 
dence.  In  real  detective  work  it  is  usually 
the  most  likely  person  who  is  the  guilty 
one,  altho  finding  him  may  be  difficult 
enough. 

For  example,  the  principals  in  a  hold-up 
near  .Syracuse  were  found  and  arrested  by 
tracing  carefully  the  Avhereabouts  of  a 
Ford  car  painted  bright  yellow.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  criminals  would 
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use  such  a  striking  and  unusual  car  as  a 
means  of  transportation  when  ooniniittin<r 
a  crime?  Yet  sueli  was  the  fact.  No  tic- 
tion-writer  would  have  dared  to  use  it. 
Our  men,  instead  of  dismissing  such  an 
unhkely  chie  as  impossible,  true  to  their 
teaching,  followed  it  up  and  api)rehended 
the  criminals.  In  studying  the  cases  in 
reports,  I  tiiul  that  90  per  cent,  of  our  most 
brilliant  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
carefully  following  up  the  obA-ious. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  in 
following  clues  that  plain-clothes  men 
should  be  used.  But  should  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  carried  awaj'  by  the  fascination 
of  sleuth  work,  and  let  our  police  depart- 
ments develop  into  nothing  but  a  detective 
agency,  we  would  lose  sight  of  our  mission, 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  doing  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  with 
the  least  expense  to  the  commonwealth. 

There  are  those  who  may  ask  why  the 
policy  of  the  police  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Arm5\  A  police  organization,  while 
it  is  more  or  less  military  in  its  training, 
differs  from  the  Army  in  many  \ery  impor- 
tant aspects. 

Each  man  on  a  police  force  is  an  army  in 
himself.  On  duty  he  does  not  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  orders  of  his  superior  oifieer. 
He  must  have  initiative,  he  must  make  his 
own  decisions,  he  must  fight  on  his  own 
responsibilitj'.  The  art  of  strategy-  must  be 
his,  and  he  must  feel  sure  of  himself  when 
he  decides  what  to  do.  Except  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  every  man  is  his  own  officer. 

In  the  Army,  should  a  man  go  WTong, 
or  be  a  disturber,  or  disobey  orders,  he  is 
subject  to  court  and  guard-house.  He  can 
be  forced  to  carry  out  orders.  In  police, 
should  a  man  be  lazy  or  disobedient,  or 
show  unfitness  in  any  way,  he  should  be  at 
once  dismissed,  for  no  man  belongs  on  a 
police  force  who  is  not  heart  and  soul  in 
his  work.  This  may  seem  a  harsh  proce- 
dure, but  I  belieAe  it  is  the  only  course 
that  Avill  build  up  a  successful  force,  and 
altho  it  precludes  civil  service,  that,  to  my 
mind,  is  its  greatest  advantage,  for  civil 
service  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
A'ancement  of  police  to-day. 

A  force  that  maintains  law  and  order  in 
auj"  commonwealth  should  be  a  popular 
one,  and  should  give  the  maximum  of  pro- 
tection with  the  minimum  of  interference 
with  the  la^^•f^d  rights  of  citizens.  .  .  . 

Professor  William  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale, 
di-vided  the  people  of  the  United  States 
into  four  classes:  A — The  Rich  JSIan,  who 
has  his  money  through  inheritance,  or  has 
made  it,  whether  honesth'  or  dishonestly. 
B — The  Poor  ^lan.  who,  as  a  class,  has 
httle  power.  C — The  Reformer  who,  by 
stirring  up  existing  conditions,  makes  his 
own  h\-ing.  Lastly  (the  largest  class  of 
all)— D—*' The  Forgotten  Man."  He  is 
the  cAery-day  citizen,  the  voter,  the  tax- 
payer, who  gets  nothing  from  A,  helps  take 
care  of  B,  and  practically  supports  C;  in 
fact,  he  carries  the  load  of  the  nation  on  his 
shoulders. 

D.  '"The  Forgotten  Man,"  is  the  man 
whose  servant  the  poUce  should  practically 
be.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  his  place.  Let 
us  treat  him  as  we  would  wish  to  be  treated 
ourselves,  with  courtesy,  with  fairness,  and 
above  all,  with  honesty.  If  he  calls  on  us 
for  service.  giA'e  him  immediate  attention, 
no  matter  how  trivial  the  request.  It 
means  much  to  him,  little  to  us,  but  per- 
haps a  great  deal  to  our  profession. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  can  not  be  of  use 
to  A  B  and  C.  These  classes  are  more 
prominent  and  naturally  present  them- 
selves more  frequently  for  our  attention 
for  service. 

But  it  is  D,  'The  Forgotten  Man,"  the 
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Controlled  Heat 

"a  child  can  regulate  it 

Do  YOU  have  to  fuss  with  the  heater  and  juggle  dampers 
to  warm  wnrfer-heated  rooms?  Do  you  have  to  throw 
open  windows  and  twist  and  strain  unresponsive  radiator 
valves  to  cool  over-heated  rooms? 

Do  you  sometimes  wish  that  you  could  have  different  tem- 
peratures in  different  rooms — your^bedroom  60  degrees;  the 
nursery  72  degrees;  the  living-room  68  degrees?  Do  you  wish 
that  you  could  instantly  have  as  much  or  as  little  heat  as  you 
want— when  and  where  you  want  it?  Do  you  wish  it  were  as 
easy  to  regulate  accurately  the  heat  in  any  room  as  it  is  to 
switch  on  the  light  ? 

Hoffman  "Controlled  Heat"  gives  instant,  accurate,  easy 
regulation  of  heat.  The  lightest  touch  of  a  child's  finger  on 
the  "control"  valve  gives  the  exact  amount  of  heat  you  want 
in  any  room. 


Hoffman  "Controlled  Heat"  is 
sanitary — no  dust,  dirt  or  over- 
heated rooms. 

Hoffman  "Controlled  Heat"  is 
silent — no  hissing  steam  or  gur- 
gling, pounding  radiators. 

Hoffman  "Controlled  Heat"  is 
economical — no  heat  is  generated 
that  isn't  used.     It  saves  fuel. 

Compare  "Controlled  Heat"  care- 


fully with  other  heating  systems. 
Then  you'll  understand  why  it's 
called  "the  greatest  forward  step 
in  modern  home  heating." 

Write  to  our  Waterbury  Office, 
today,  for  the  interesting  illus- 
trated booklet  "Controlled  Heat". 

This  tells  why  Hoffman  "Con- 
trolled Heat"  is  such  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  home  heating. 


Hoffman  Specialty  Co.,  inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:    Waterbury,  Conn. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Hoffman 

Equipment 

"^for  Vapor  heat  control 
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There's  my  gift 

to  the 
whole  family! 

A  Big  One-Gallon  Ther- 
malJar  That  Keeps  Food 
or  Liquids  Hot  or  Cold 

"That's  what  we  want.  A  ther- 
mal jar  big  enough  to  hold  16 
cups  of  steaming  hot  coffee,  iced 
tea,  lemonade  or  cold  refreshing 
water— enough  for  a  whole 
day's  motor  or  camping  trip. 

"Four  inch  opening,  too.  That  means 
we  can  pack  food  in  it  as  well.  Stewed 
chicken,  hot  potatoes,  baked  beans,  chop 
suey  or  meats,  and  have  a  hot  dinner 
where  and  when  we  like.  It's  the  gift 
the  whole  family'll  like." 

Sturdy  and 
Strong 

Heavy,  special  strength 
glass  is  joined  to  the  steel 
inner  jacket  at  mouth  by 
our  patented  thermal- 
ware  seal.  The  two  parts 
are  thus  one  /)iece— giving 
extra  strength  and  mak- 
ing the  jar  thoroughly 
sanitary.  An  extra  outside 
stee/sAW/ gives  additional 
protection. 

Easy  to  Clean 

As  you  can  insert  whole 
hand  in  the  4  inch  open- 
ing you  can  clean  the 
Aladdin  in  a  twinkling. 
Insulated,  sanitary  tough 
glass  stopper  instead  of 
cork.  High  thermal  effi- 
ciency —  keeps  contents 
hot  or  cold  for  hours. 

At  Leading  Dealers--$  10 


Take  two  jars  with  yon 
on  a  motor  trip — one  for 
hot  coffee,  one  for  fried 
chicken. 


A  whole  erallon  of  hot 
coffee,  enoagh  for  the 
whole  crowd. 


In  Brewster  Green  Enamel.  One 
Gallon  size,  $10;  Two  Quart,  J?..";!); 
Polished  AlDroinom.  One  Gal.,  915. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
Aladdin  Thennalware  Jar  order  direct 
from  us. 

Ask  to  see  the  new  Aladdin  Thermal- 
ware  Dish— Cooking  — servinK— heat 
retaining.  Keeps  food  hot  daring 
entire  meal. 


DEALERS! 

Write  us  or 
your  jobber 
today  about 
this  fast 
Christmas 
seller. 


Aladdin  Industries,  inc.,  I 

629  W.Lake  St.,  Chicago.  111.  ■ 

Please  send  me  Free  Booklet   about  Aladdin  | 
Thermalware  Jars  and  Dishes. 


My  Dealer's  Name , 


My  Name  . 


I  Address  . 

»  — - 
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I 
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average  American,  who  represents  the 
people  as  a  whole.  If  we  treat  him  fairly 
and  make  him  like  tis,  he  and  his  kind  will 
line  up  solidh'  behind  us  to  preach  the 
motto  of  the  New  York  State  Police: 
"Obedience  to  Law  is  Liberty." 

In  the  training  of  most  modern  poUce 
forces,  we  are  told,  insistence  on  an  attitude 
of  helpfulness  and  ci\-ility  on  the  part  of  the 
police  is  made  a  regular  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  the 
police  1-ecruit  is  taught  to  perform  the 
duties  "in  a  spirit  of  toleration,  human 
kindness,  good-wiU  and  chivalrA."  The 
attitude  of  the  New  Yoi-k  police  has  been 
compared  unfa^^-orably  •s\-ith  that  of  the 
London  "Bobby,"  but,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  London  has  almost 
twice  as  many  policemen  as  New  York  to 
look  after  approximately  the  same  popu- 
lation, and  that  the  large  foreign  elements 
of  certain  sections  make  the  New  York 
population  especially  troublesome,  it  is 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  "cop" 
that  he  gets  on  with  a  minimum  of  stress 
and  strain.  A  chapter  in  a  detailed  report, 
soon  to  be  pubhshed  under  the  direction  of 
Police  Commissioner  Enright  of  New  York, 
deals  with  the  training  of  the  New  York 
pohceman,  on  both  physical  and  mental 
sides,  to  this  effect: 

The  methods  used  in  the  course  of  phys- 
ical training  are  similar  to  the  methods  in 
use  at  the  U.  S.  ]Mihtary  Academj'  at 
West  Point;  each  instructor  is  expert  in 
some  particular  form  of  physical  training 
and  also  has  a  general  knowledge  of  all 
exercises  and  methods  used  in  both  training 
courses.  About  two  hours  daily  are  de- 
voted to  physical  exercises,  consisting  of 
boxing,  jiu-jitsu,  ladder  scaUng,  cahs- 
thenics,  carrying  persons  in  rescue  work, 
humane  control  of  prisoners  and  the  sol- 
dier's school,  squad  and  company  drill. 
The  recruits  are  also  taught  to  swim  and  are 
giA'en  lessons  in  approved  modern  methods 
of  life  saving. 

Recruits  are  suppUed  "with  text-books, 
Department  Rules  and  Regulations  and  a 
digest  of  the  City  Ordinances,  and  the 
procedure  necessary  to  be  followed  in  their 
enforcement. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  mental 
course  has  been  evohed  from  jears  of 
experience.  Every  pohce  condition  which 
is  likely  to  confront  the  recruit  in  perform- 
ing actual  pohce  duty  is  A-isualized  and 
made  as  real  and  plain  as  possible,  supple- 
mented by  blackboard  illustrations  and 
charts.  Hypothetical  questions  are  asked 
on  various  police  conditions  that  arise,  and 
recruits  are  asked  to  state  the  law  on  the 
point  and  the  pohce  action  they  would  take. 

This  requires  recruits  to  do  their  own 
thinlcing.  They  learn  to  grasp  a  group  of 
facts  and  to  form  a  conclusion,  by  the  same 
mental  process  through  wliich  they  are 
required  when  actually  confronted  Anth  a 
situation  requiring  pohce  action. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  make  recruits 
reahze  they  can  not  be  good  poUcemen 
unless  they  are  courteous  to  the  pubUc, 
loyal  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  Pohce 
Department,  self-respecting,  faithful,  and 
diligent  in  performance  of  duty.  They  are 
also  encouraged  to  perform  their  full  duty 


in  a  spirit  of  toleration,  human  kindness, 
good-will  and  chiAalry. 

Lt'ctiu-es  are  given  by  spec-iahsts  on  First 
Aid  to  the  injured,  the  care  of  the  feet, 
eyes  and  body;  the  methods  of  operating 
by  criminals;  automobile  identification 
and  on  fingerprints  bj-  expert  detectives. 

Two  squads  of  recruits  are  taken  each 
morning  to  the  revolver  range,  and  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  care  and  use 
of  the  regulation  revolver.  They  are 
required  to  demonstrate  their  skill  -with 
that  weapon  and  to  obtain  a  quaUfying 
score  in  target  practise. 

The  latest  "^Tinkle  in  target  practise,  as 
adopted  in  New  York  City,  utihzes  an 
"animated  target."  Various  crimes  are 
reproduced  in  moving  pictures,  and  the 
policemen  shoot  at  the  figures  on  the  screen. 
Electrical  connections,  broken  by  each 
shot,  stop  the  movement  of  the  picture  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  hght  holes  in  the  tai^et 
indicate  where  the  bullet  has  gone.  The 
weakest  point  about  pohcemen  in  general, 
it  is  claimed,  is  their  shooting,  and  this 
reproduction  of  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  trouble  must  be  encountered  is  said 
to  have  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in 
the  last  few  months.  The  pohceman. 
howe^-er,  never  shoots  except  as  a  last 
resort.  In  order  to  make  the  necessity'  for 
shooting  and  other  forms  of  pohce  trouble 
as  infrequent  as  possible  the  New  York 
Department  issues  a  little  leaflet  containing 
some  "don'ts"  for  citizens  to  obser\-e  to 
guard  against  the  commoner  sorts  of  crime. 
This  adAice  runs,  in  part: 

Don't  permit  valuables  to  he  around 
indiscriminately. 

Don't  hsten  to  get-rich  schemes. 

Don't  buy  an  automobile  from  a  stranger 
without  first  finding  out  if  it  is  rightfully 
his.    It  may  be  a  stolen  car. 

Don't  fall  for  swindhng  enticements  of 
alleged  canvassers;  imestigate  fully  before 
paying  out  money. 

Don't  display  a  quantity  of  money  when 
paying  bills  to  collectors,  etc. 

Don't  send  cliildren  to  the  store  A\-ith 
money  of  large  denomination.  They  are 
easy  prey  for  mean  thieA'es. 

Don't  give  bills  of  large  denomination 
to  errand  boys  or  messengers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  them  changed. 

Don't  leave  your  overcoat  or  hand-bag 
in  your  automoliile.  Take  them  Anth 
you. 

Don't  permit  your  messengers,  delivering 
packages,  to  turn  them  over  to  persons 
on  the  street  representing  themselves  to 
be  the  consignee.  Be  positive  in  your 
instructions  that  packages  be  delivered  to 
the  proper  individual  to  whom  consigned. 

Don't  send  packages,  for  dehvery  by 
messenger,  yrith  the  name  and  address  of 
the  consignee  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Don't  leave  packages  of  value  on  the 
top  of  mail-boxes  in  the  street. 

Don't  permit  your  cashier  to  make  change 
unless  the  money  to  be  changed  is 
received. 

Don't  send  a  messenger  to  the  bank  for 
or  with  money  or  valuable  securities  unless 
you  have  thoroughly  investigated  his 
character;  and  Don't  employ  women  or 
children  for  such  work. 

Don't  be  careless  when  you  get  into  a 
crowd.  Keep  your  coat  buttoned  up  and 
an  eye  on  your  ix)ckets. 

Don't,  when  shopping,  lay  your 
hand-bag   on   counters   while    looking    at 
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OLDSMOBILE 


Eight  Cylinder  Quality  Has  Never  Before 
Been  Available  at  such  Low  Cost 


Oldsmobile  offers  you  in  its  eight  cylinder 
Sedan  and  Coupe  automobile  values 
which  literally  have  no  parallel  among 
American  cars. 

First,  you  find  here  the  eight  cylinder 
motor  at  its  best — delivering  the  highest 
horse  power  of  any  standard  automobile 
engine  of  like  size  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  so  smoothly  is  this  splendid  power 
transmitted  to  the  rear  wheels  that  the 
entire  chassis  enjoys  long  life  with  almost 
imperceptible  wear. 

,  Light  Eight  Sedan  $2025 


And  then,  on  this  superb  chassis  mechan- 
ism  are  built  Sedan  and  Coupe  bodies  of 
finest  construction— the  product  of  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  in  fashioning  coach 
work  which  stands  up  under  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  every  motoring  circum' 
stance.  The  appointments  and  equipment 
are,  of  course,  excellent. 

If  you  aspire  to  an  eight,  as  most  people 
do,  you  can  enjoy  in  the  Oldsmobile  Eight 
Sedan  and  Coupe  a  price'with-quality 
advantage  which  has  never  been  equalled 
in  automobile  history. 

Light  Eight  Coupe  $1875 


5-Pasnengcr  Touring,  $137o;  3- Passenger  Sport  Roadster,  $1615;  i-Passenger  Super- 
Sport  Touring,  $1675. 

LARGER  EIGHTS:— 7-Passengcr  Touring,  S1735;  i-Passenger  Pacemaker,  $1735; 
6-Passenger  Touring  (Tuarc  Wheels)  $1850. 

FOURS:— 3-Passenger  Roadster,  $955;  5-Passenger  Touring,  $975;  ^-Passenger 
Semi-Sport,  $1075;  5-Passenger  California  Top,  $1350;  5-PassengeT  Brougham,  $1375: 
i-Passenger  Coupe,  $H75;  5-Passenger  Sedan,  $1595.  Prices/,  o.  h.  Lansing,  Michigan 


OLDS 


MOTOR      WORKS,      LANSING, 

Division  of  General  Motors   Corporation 


MICHIGAN 


EIG  HTS 
and  FOURS 
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Hardware  Serves  more 
than  Practical  Purposes 

/^F  course  a  lock  and  a  knob  must  perform  their 
^^  duties  uncomplainingly  at  all  times.  But  the 
worth  of  Sargent  Hardware  does  not  end  with 
performance. 

Besides  giving  service  that  is  dependable  and 
uniform,  Sargent  Hardware  possesses  unusual  refine- 
ment of  design.  In  variety  of  styles  it  harmonizes 
with  the  many  types  of  architecture.  Its  gracefulness 
adds  beauty  to  every  doorway.  Though  a  small 
element  in  the  whole  of  a  house,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
noticeable — a  finishing  touch  to  the  work  of  archi- 
tect and  builder. 

The  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  contains  illustrations 
of  hardware  suitable  for  your  home.  Write  for 
your  copy,  and  select  Sargent  Hardware  with  your 
architect. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 

40  Water  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SARGENT  DAY  and  NIGHT  LATCHES 

reinforce  and  provide  the  needed  se- 
curity on  entrance  doors  of  dwellings, 
apartment  houses,  stores  and  offices, 
where  present  locks  do  not  afford 
adequate  protection.  The  handy  push- 
button stop,  to  dead-lock  the  latch- 
bolt  or  hold  it  back  as  desired,  is  an 
exclusive  feature. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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merchandise.  This  is  au  opportunity 
thieves  are  always  waiting  for. 

Don't  carry  your  hand-bag  suspended  by 
a  strap  from  your  WTist.  Hold  it  tightly  in 
your  hand.  This  prevents  thieves  from 
opening  the  bag  or  pocket-book  and  ex- 
tracting your  money  or  valuables  from  it. 

Don't  carrj-  j'our  money  in  a  conspicuous 
manner. 

Don't  be  too  eager  to  pull  out  your  watch 
and  give  the  time  of  daj^  to  everybody 
who  asks  for  it.  That's  a  good  opportunity 
for  somebody  to  grab  it  and  run. 

Don't  carrj'-  jowr  money  or  Aaluables  in 
your  liii>-poeket  or  in  pockets  of  your  outer 
garments.  Such  pockets  are  the  most 
accessible  to  the  pielqjocket. 

Don't  slip  the  handle  of  your  hand-bag 
up  on  your  arm.  Hold  the  bag  firmly  and 
directly  over  the  clasp. 

Don't  regard  jostling  or  pushing  in  a 
crowd  as  accidental.  Be  suspicious  of 
persons  who  jostle  you. 

Don't  wear  valuable  jewelry  when 
-hopping. 

Don't  carry  more  money  than  you  will 
need,  and  don't  make  a  display  of  the 
money  you  have. 

Don't  allow  any  one  to  place  a  news- 
paper close  to  your  face,  in  a  pubhc  con- 
veyance or  elsewhere;  such  a  person  is 
after  your  watch  and  chain,  or  scarf-pin. 


THE  MAN  VHO  STANDS  OVER  THE 
ITALIAN  KING 

TTALY,  according  to  numerous  reports, 
-*-  is  reposing  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand 
of  a  certain  Benito  ISIussolini,  recently 
named  as  Premier.  And  ia  the  same  hol- 
low, we  are  assured,  reposes  the  King  of 
Italy  and  the  whole  institution  of  the 
Italian  ]Monarchy.  ^lussolini  is  said  to 
be  friendly  A\-ith  the  King  and  will  support 
him — on  one  condition.  That  condition, 
as  Signor  Vicenzi  of  !Milan,  an  authority 
quoted  by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
describes  it,  is  that  "the  King  and  the 
Monarchy  resume  functioning  for  the  re- 
constructioning  of  Italy."  Othenvise,  says 
Signor  Vicenzi,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
King.  Signor  Vicenzi  has  sent  a  message 
from  the  ne\\  F*rofessor  Premier  of  Italy  to 
the  Italians  of  New  York.  This  autographic 
statement,  said  to  constitute  an  authorita- 
tive summary  of  what  the  Premier  and  the 
Fascisti  stand  for,  runs: 

"Affectionate  greetings  to  my  compa- 
triots of  XeAv  York.  I  send  them  through 
their  counsellor,  and  my  friend,  M. 
Vicenzi,  the  following:  The  Fascisti  insist 
upon  these  points.  1.  That  Italy's  inter- 
\'ention  in  the  war  Avas  ineAitable.  2. 
That  Italy's  Aictory  was  complete.  3. 
That  the  Italian  race  has  an  international 
role  to  play." 

Taking  up  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  new  Premier.  Signor  Vicenzi 
is  quoted  to  the  following  effect : 

He  is  a  master  of  men.  Signor  Mu.s- 
sohni.  There  are  men  of  authority  and 
of  powe."  whose  importance  you  do  not 
realize    when    you    enter    their    presence 
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unless  you  are  aware  of  their  identity. 
Your  first  glance  at  Signor  ISlussolini 
when  you  enter  his  presence  for  the  first 
time  produces  an  arresting  iniprc-^sjon  ui>ou 
you,  even  if  ^■ou  are  not  a^\are  of  his 
identity.  You  feel  at  onco  as  you  look 
into  liis  dark  eyes,  that  you  are  ?n  th(! 
presence  of  greatness — not  onlj'  of  a  dis- 
tinct superiority  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
men,  l>ut  of  an  extraordinary  superiority, 
an  unqiu'stionable  greatness. 

The  things  that  ho  has  done  justify  t]i(> 
impression.  This  man  fouglit  tlu-ougli  tlie 
war  from  its  opening  until  the  last  gun  Avas 
fired.  He  has  more  than  100  scars  upon 
his  body,  inflicted  in  battle.  That  may 
sound  extraordinaiy,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

For  he  knew  no  fear,  and  does  not  now 
know  fear.  A  tall,  muscular,  high-browed 
man  of  athletic  build,  he  broke  with  his 
socialistic  connections  as  soon  as  the  ques- 
tion of  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  was 
)>roached.  He  covdd  not  hold  to  the  pacific 
doctrines  of  the  SociaUst  the  moment  when 
it  appeared  that  Italians  would  have  to 
fight  for  their  country.  He  phingod  with 
ardor  into  the  operations  of  the  war.  Ho 
was  always  iinder  Are  when  it  was  possible 
to  be  under  fire. 

On  one  of  the  occasions  when  he  lay  in 
a  hospital  wounded,  the  King  visited  him, 
shook  hands  with  him  and  offered  to  do 
what  he  personally  could  for  him.  The 
royal  visit  produced  a  profound  impression 
tlu'oughout  Italy,  because  of  Signor  jNIus- 
soUni's  prominent  identification  with  the 
Sociahstic  party. 

The  next  time  Mussohni  saw  the  King 
was  when  the  latter  summoned  him  about 
two  months  ago  during  one  of  the  many 
crises  in  Italian  public  affairs.  The  King 
and  his  powei-ful  subject  were  closeted 
alone.  What  passed  between  them  at  that 
interview  has  never  been  divulged,  either 
by  the  King  or  by  Signor  Mussohni. 

Signor  Mussolini  is  a  man  of  surprizingly 
few  words.  He  is  about  the  only  Italian 
of  few  words  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Ea'cu  in  \^Titing  he  is  a  man  of  few  words, 
an  almost  taciturn  man.  In  his  paper, 
II  Popolo.  i>ul>lished  in  Milan,  I  have  neA'er 
known  him  to  wi'ite  an  article  more  than 
a  column  long  at  the  most. 

But  the  man  at  whom  that  article  is 
directed  becomes  politically  non-existent. 
Because  of  his  eft'ectiveness  in  ne'wspaper 
polemics,  he  has  fought  fifteen  or  twent}- 
duels.  He  never  provokes  a  duel  inten- 
tionally. But  wlien  he  is  challenged  he 
fights  mth  the  utmost  readiness.  Neitlier 
does  he  lose  any  sleep  over  his  duels. 
HaA"ing  been  challenged,  he  has  the  time 
fixt  for  the  encounter  marked  down  by 
a  subordinate.  When  the  hoiir  arrives,  if 
he  is  WTiting  one  of  his  articles,  the  subordi- 
nate jogs  his  arm  and  remarks:  "Signor 
Mussolini,  it  is  time."  Signor  Mussolini 
grabs  his  coat  and  hat  and  is  gone  to  keep 
his  engagement.  Sometimes  it  is  necessarj- 
for  him  to  go  in  an  extraordinary  hurry. 
In  that  case  he  goes  in  an  airplane. 

His  acquisition  of  the  art  of  driving 
a  plane  is  characteristic  of  him.  He  had  no 
training  in  flight  during  the  war.  When 
he  began  his  pohtical  acti^-ities  after  the 
war,  his  presence  to  take  charge  of  a  situa- 
tion was  sometimes  required  at  vei-y  short 
notice.  So,  to  increase  his  mobihty,  he 
learned  to  driA'e  and  pilot  an  airplane. 
Tliis  accomphshment  must  have  stood  him 
in  very  good  stead  during  the  latest  events 
in  Italy. 

One  of  IMussoUni's  striking  character- 
istics is  his  lack  of  ambition.  Therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  bribe  him  with  high  office, 
any  more  than  with  mone}^  He  is  an 
aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats,  a  man  of  the 
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Few  things  cause  greater  dismay  to  a  plant  manager 
than  to  see  smoke  rising  from  his  coal  pile. 

This  means  a  spontaneous  combustion  fire — stuhf- 
born  and  costly. 

Of  2000  large  coal  consumers  who  were  queried  by 
the  Government,  260  reported  instances  of  sponta- 
neous combustion;  thus  indicating  how  important  a 
problem  it  presents  to  the  industries  of  the  country. 

The  low  sulphur  content  and  cleanliness  of  Con- 
solidation Coal  tend  to  prevent  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

Industrial  executives  who  have  had  to  charge  off 
losses  due  to  spontaneous  combustion  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  us  for  information  as  to  the  resis- 
tance of  Consolidation  Coal  to  this  destroying  force 
as  well  as  operating  economies  which  are  made  pos- 
sible through  the  use  of  our  fuel. 
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Consolidation  Coal  is  clean  Coul 


THE  CONSOUDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Muns07i  building  -  Jy^w  "York  City 


UNION  TRUST  BLDG.,   Washington.  D.C. 

FISHER    BLDG..  Chicago.  Illinois. 

UNION   CENTRAL  BLDG.,  Cincinnoti.Ohio. 

FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG.,  Roanoke.  Va. 

KIRBY    BLD'G..  Cleveland.   Ohio. 

NORTH   WESTERN  FUEL  CO..  MERCHANTS  NATL  BANK  BIDC,  SI,  Paul, Minn. 
EMPIRE  COAL  COMPANY  LTD,  SHAUGHNESSY  BLDG.,       Montreal.Ouebec. 
MILWAUKEE    WESTERN    FUEL  COMPANY,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 
F.  HURLBUT    COMPANY,      Green  Boy.    Wis. 


FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG,  Detroit.  Mick 
137  MARKET  STREET,  Portsmouth.  N.H. 
CONTINENTAL  BLDG.,  Baltimore.  Md 
STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG.  Boston. Mass 
LAND  TITLE  BIDO,  Philadelphia. Pa. 
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GIVE    YOUR    BOY 

A\ECCANO 

REAL  EXGIXEERIXG.  Every  part  of  ]\Ieccano  k  a  real  engineering 
piece — pulleys,  gears,  strips,  girders,  rods,  couplings  and  cranks,  all  per- 
fectly designed  and  accurately  made. 

Boys  never  come  to  the  end  of  Meccano  fun.  All  the  models  work  just 
like  the  real  thing.  A  beautifully  illustrated  Book  of  Listructions  goes  with 
each  Outfit.     No  study  is  needed,  and  the  youngest  boy  can  begin  at  once. 

Send  for  these  FREE  BOOKS 


1.  MECCANO  PRODUCTS:  tells  all 
about  how  to  bepin  the  jovs  of  Meccano 
biaidlng.  2.  DICK'S  VISIT  TO  MEC- 
CANO  LAND:  Fascinating  story  of  a 
boy's  experiences  at  Meccano  hcaciauar- 
ters.    3.  RADIO:  How  to  make  a  com- 


plete receiving  set  that  will  receive  con- 
certs, etc.  All  three  books  s?nt  your  boy 
FREE,    for    names    and    addresses    of 
three  of  his  chums.    Put 
Xo.   39  after  his  own 
name  for  reference. 


HE  DIDN'T  BUY   IT 
HE  BUILT  IT! 


MECCANO 
PRICE  LIST 

Xo.  O  builds  70 

models 81.50 

Xo.  1  builds  105 

models 3.00 

No.    IX     (with 

electric  motor)  5.00 
No.  2  builds  151 

models 6.00 

Xo.  3  builds  196 

models 9.00 

and  up  to  S40.00. 

rent  prepaid  on 
re  cipt  of  price, 
If  not  at  your 
dealer's. 


Durability  of  Jersey 
Cloth  is  due  to  its 
purity~99.8"<.  Ser- 
viceability is  due 
to  its  special  tensile 
strength  and  stiffness. 


Screens  That  Stand  The  Usual 
Rough    Handling    of    Storage 


Screens  that  will  stand  the  handUng 
which  winter  storing  necessitates,  should 
be  made  of  copper  that  will  not  get  out 
of  shape — this  is  the  kind  of  copper  in 
Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth,  the  kind 
that  should  be  used  in  permanent 
homes     and      buildings. 

It  is  copper  o^-^'^'o  pure — 
but,  more  than  that,  the  wire 
is  made  by  a  special  Roeb- 
ling  process  giving  it  a  ten- 
sile  strength   and   stiffness 


Trenton 


JER 

Screen 


that  conpare  favorably  with  steel.  This 
gives  you  a  beautiful  copper  screen 
cloth  which  will  last  indefinitely  and 
stand  the  usual  rough  handling. 
Send  for  a  free  copy  of  a  booklet  "A 
Matter  of  Health  and  Comfort"  which 
tells  }'0u  all  about  copper 
for  screens.  Our  offices  and 
agencies  are  distributed 
throughout  the  countrj'. 

W  rite    Today    for    further 
information 


SEY 

Cloth 


The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

626  South  Broad  Street 


New  Jersey 
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highest  ulli^•ersity  education.  And  yet 
he  is  in  the  clcsesl  touch  with  the  masses. 
His  understanding  of  the  demos  began 
shortly  after  his  graduation  from  the 
university,  when  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
Italian  colonies  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Bulgaria.  On  these  trips, 
which  he  took  before  he  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher,  he  carried  on  a  campaign  of 
education. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  even  in  his 
sociaUstie  teachings  he  sought  to  impress 
upon  the  proletariat  that  it  owed  a  duty 
to  the  emplojer  class,  and  that  it  could 
not  demand  its  rights  unless  it  performed 
that  duty.  Neither  proletariat  nor  prop- 
erty owners  have  anytliing  to  fear  from  the 
leader  of  the  Fascisti.  His  attitude  to- 
ward the  exaggerated  and  unreasoning 
demand  of  the  Communists  was  defined 
bj'  liis  actions  several  months  ago,  when 
Bolshe\ist  Labor,  supplied  liberally  with 
money  from  Russia,  seized  the  machinery 
of  production  in  such  manufacturing 
centers  as  Turino. 

Signer  [Mussolini  quickly  realized  that 
the  pohcy  of  the  workmen  was  equally 
destructive  to  their  own  interests  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  the  employers.  The 
Communistic  movement  collapsed  because 
MussoHni  issued  an  effective  appeal  to  the 
war  veterans.  This  was  one  of  the  occa- 
sions when  he  used  an  airplane. 

And  behind  this  appeal  lay  a  maximum 
of  force.  For  you  must  understand  that 
MussoUni  has  at  least  1,000,000  armed 
men  at  his  back.  Not  only  that,  but  a 
proportion  of  these  armed  men  represent 
the  intellect  of  Itah'.  He  has  Italj-  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  The  panicky-  resigna- 
tion of  four  members  of  the  Facta  Cabinet 
upon  the  issuance  of  Signor  ^lussohni's 
demand  for  five  Cabinet  portfohos  is  no 
isolated  instance  of  pohtical  pressure  exer- 
cised by  a  man  who  brooks  no  opposition. 
It  is  symtomatic  of  the  fate  of  any  gov- 
erimient  which  Signor  Alussolini  does  not 
approA'e. 

As  he  told  me  last  summer,  it  is  the  deter- 
mination of  himself  and  his  Fascisti  to  elim- 
inate from  the  hfe  of  modern  Italy  all  the 
outworn  practises,  traditions  and  govern- 
ing men.  He  wants  Italy  to  faee  the  mod- 
ern requirements  ^Wth  a  thoroughly  mod- 
ern spirit. 

In  many  respects  the  leader  of  the  Fas- 
cisti bears  a  strilcing  resemblance,  as  man 
and  thinker,  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Like 
him,  he  is  an  indefatigable  athlete.  Like 
him,  he  is  in  thorougli  touch  with  the  people. 
Like  him,  he  acts  with  lightning-like  swift- 
ness, and  the  range  of  his  interests  is  vast. 

But  in  some  respects  his  equipment  is 
superior  to  Colonel  RooseA'elt's.  He  is 
in  intimate  touch  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  economics.  He  has  something 
of  Roosevelt's  ruthlessness,  something  of 
Roosevelt's  passionate  restlessness,  some- 
thing of  Roosevelt's  impatience  with  the 
man  whose  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  past. 

But  he  is  better  equipped  than  Roose- 
velt to  deal  with  the  present  pressing  needs 
of  humanity. 

From  what  I  know  of  him,  I  should  say 
that  he  is  in  every  way  the  best  equipped 
man  in  Italy  to  put  his  country  back  on  its 
feet.  And  he  v,i]\  brook  no  opposition  to 
the  accomphsliment  of  that  purpose. 

"Punch,"  says  Clarence  K.  Streit, 
Roman  Correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  sums  up  Premier  Mussolini 
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in  one  word.     This  ■writer  gives  the  follow- 
ing brief  appreciation  of  Italy's  new  ruler. 

There  is  punch  in  his  eyes,  the  darting 
thrust  of  a  rapier.  There  is  punch  in  the 
light,  springy  step  with  which  he  carries 
liis  well-built  body — the  punch  of  a  pugi- 
list. There  is  punch  in  his  heavy  brow, 
in  the  firm,  unsmiling  hues  of  his  mouth, 
and  especially  in  his  grim  jaw — the  punch 
of  a  bludgeon. 

Like  father  like  son.  The  Fascisti,  sons 
of  the  Mussolinian  idea — bludgeons  have 
become  by  e^ery-day  use  their  weapons. 

There  is  punch  to  ISIussolini's  speeches — 
his  followers  repeat  his  phrases  gleefully. 
"Did  you  hear  what  'il  Duce'  said  at 
Naples?  'The  time  has  come  when  the 
arrow  must  fly  from  the  bow^  or  the  cord 
breaks.'" 

In  his  orders  and  replies  to  questions 
there  is  a  "veni,  vidi,  viei,"  parsimony  of 
words  which  is  not  among  the  Roman  traits 
most  Italians  have  inherited. 

He  speaks  with  a  rather  harsh  voice. 
Words  issue  staccato-like,  like  bullets 
fired  from  a  machine-gun.  His  speeches 
are  punctuated  with  abrupt  pauses. 

"What  do  we  intend  to  do?  We  don't 
mince  words.  We  do  good  to  those  who  do 
us  good,  evil  to  those  who  do  us  evil." 

"What  is  our  foreign  policy?  We  have 
been  friendly  to  the  Powers  controlling 
raw  materials  we  need." 

One  doesn't  wonder  that  this  man  did 
not  long  remain  a  professor  of  French. 
One  does  wonder  whether  it  was  Danton's 
cry,  "Be  bold,  again  be  bold,  always  be 
bold,"  which  helped  him  leap  from  academ- 
ical circles  to  the  forefront  of  red  revolu- 
tionists. Certainly  one  is  inclined  to 
think  there  is  much  of  Danton  come  to  life 
again  in  this  man,  \uth  even  a  hint  of 
physical  resemblance. 

At  the  coming  of  war  he  broke  violently 
with  the  Socialists,  demanding  that  Italy 
should  intervene.  When  she  did  he  volun- 
teered, was  wounded,  and  then  started  his 
paper,  the  Popolo  d'ltalia.  He  savagely 
fought  against  the  influence  of  the  Soeiahst 
organ  Avanti,  which  he  had  formerly  di- 
rected, and  after  the  war  little  by  little 
he  built  up  the  Fascisti  organization. 

W^ith  such  brutal  directness  does  he  go 
to  the  point,  Avith  such  tenacity  does  he 
hold  it.  that  one  might  think  he  had  a  single- 
track  mind  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  he  is 
an  Italian.  For  one  of  the  strong  points 
of  the  Italian  is  his  rigid  logic  in  thinking, 
often  coupled  with  marvelous  elasticity  in 
applying  his  theories — a  trait  which  helped 
to  make  the  bloodless  revolution  possible. 

Premier  Mussolini  already  has  frequently 
shown  that  consistencies  are  no  hobgoblin 
for  him.  It  will  not  be  siirprizing  if  some 
of  his  more  fanatical  followers  now  vnW 
have  occasion  to  realize  this. 

This  second  great  Nationalist  leader  that 
the  post-war  period  has  produced  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  one  who  preceded  him  to  fame. 

He  told  a  Turkish  envoy  who  went  to 
Naples  to  see  him  that  IMustafa  Kemal's 
success  had  been  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  him. 

Some  American  and  English  observers 
conclude  from  Mussolini's  bearing  and 
some  of  his  acts  that  he  is  a  poser  that  suc- 
cess has  gone  to  his  head.  But  it  should 
at  least  be  noted  that  what  strikes  unemo- 
tional persons  as  theatrical  may  be  very 
real  to  the  passionate  Italians. 

So  dominating  and  driving  is  AlussoUni's 
personaUty  that  one  does  not  expect  a  joke 
from  his  lips  nor  to  find  a  twinkle  in  his  ej'e. 

One  looks  at  his  gloomy,  lowering  face 
and  wonders  if  it  were  he  who  chose  black 
as  the  color  for  his  followers. 
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"It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  history  of  the 
war.  But  from  my  diaries  and  notes,  taken 
often  on  the  same  day,  I  shall  give  a  true  and 
simple  account  of  what  I  saw  and  heard  from 
August  4th,  1914,  until  we  left  Downing 
Street  in  December,  1916."  Thus  Mrs.. 
Asquith.  These  two  volumes  therefore  take 
their  place  beside  her  earlier  autobiographical 
writings  and  complete  a  record  which  has  sel- 
dom been  surpeissed.  Vols.  II  and  III.  Uniform 
with  first  two  volumes.  Boxed  $6.00 

An  Autobiography 


^ 


E.  T.  Raymond 

Lloyi!  George,  the  man  of  many  conspicuous 
virtues  and  his  full  share  of  human  frailties, 
properly  appraised  and  mercilessly  analyzed 
by  E.  T.  Raymond,  whose  "Uncensored 
Celebrities"  established  him  as  a  brilliant  critic 
and  analyst  of  public  men.  No  man  in  public 
or  private  life  has  ever  offered  such  a  figure 
of  international  proportions  for  the  dissecting 
knife  of  the  modem  critic.  A  book  of  very 
immediate  importance  !uid  unmistakable 
brilliance.  $3.00 

Mr.  Lloyd  George 


»:• 


^I£i 


^ 


i« 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

Whose  splendid  romaince  of  American  life  is 
hailed  by  critics  everywhere.  "It  has  the 
essence  that  should  insure  instant  and  endur- 
ing popularity." — New  York  World.  "The 
finest  novel  yet  by  one  of  the  best  story-tellers 
now  writing  for  the  American  or  any  other 
public." — Philadelphia  Ledger.  "No  wonder 
people  read  this  story  with  absorbing  inter- 
est."— Boston  Transcript.  "It's  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  at  her  most  skillful  best." — Chicago 
Tribune.  $2.00 

The  Breaking  Point 


^ 


Robert  Hichens 

"An  admirably  done  portr»t,  unusual,  re- 
markable."— New  York  Times.  "It  is  the 
Hichens  of  'Bella  Donna'  working  even  more 
subtly."— New  York  Herald.  "A  dramatic 
piece  of  work." — Boston  Herald.  "Mr. 
Hichens  has  peered  deeply  into  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  heart  and  mind." — Philadelphia 
yorth-American.  "Cajmot  fail  to  arouse  inter- 
est."— Buffedo  ISetcs.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
press  comments  on  this  new  novel  by  the 
author  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah."  $2.00 

December  Love 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 


^ 


244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


'To  ^VinterStinshine 

In  the  West  Indies   and   South    America 
Panama.  Venezuela    Nassau     Bermuda 

The  CANADIAN   PACIFIC 

has  once  more  pleasure  in  offering  two  delightful  cruises  by  the  superb 

"EMPRESS   OF  BRITAIN" 

a   liner  of    22,000    tons    displacement. 
Oil-Burning,  Dustless  and  Immaculate. 

From  New  York  Jan.  20th  and  Feb.  20th 

to  the  blue  waters  and  balmy  skies  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Havana  {Cuba), 
Port  Antonio  and  Kingston  {Jamaica),  Colon  {Panama),  La  Guayra  {Vene- 
ziiela).  Port  of  .'-pain  and  La  Brea  Point  {Trinidad),  Bridgetown  {Barbados). 
Foit  de  France  and  St.  Pierre  {Martinique),  San  Juan  {Porto  Rico),  Nassau 
(Bahamas),  Hamilton  {Bermuda). 

This  Floating  Palace 

has  luxurious  suites,  cabins  with  baths,  cabins  with  toilet,  electric 
fans  in  every  room,  spacious  decks,  swimming  pool,  verandah  cafes, 
clioice  orchestra.  Everything  Canadian  Pacific  Standard — there  is 
none  better. 

Each  Cruise  27  days — Fares  very  moderate,  from  $250.00 
upwards.     No  Passports  required. 

For  Rotes  and  full  information  apply  to  local  agents  or 

CANADIAN      PACIFIC 

New  York.  Madison  Ave.  at  44th  Street 

Chicag-o.  40  No.  Dearborn  Street 

Boston,  405  Boylston  Street 

Montreal,  141  St.  James  Street 
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IPANAl 

TOOTHPASTE 


Do  you  brush 

your  teeth  or 

merely  wipe  them? 

HERE'S  a  fair  question  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  their 
teeth  should  ask  themselves. 

If  you  use  a  soft  toothbrush 
your  teeth  are  not  getting  the  clean- 
ing they  need.  You  might  almost 
as  well  w^ipe  them  off  with  a  piece 
of  linen  or  cotton. 

Discard  your  soft  toothbrush 
now.  By  using  Ipana  Tooth  Paste, 
even  though  your  gums  are  tender, 
you  can  use  a  brush  that  really 
cleans. 

At  least,  use  a  brush  of  "me- 
dium" stiffness  with  Ipana  and 
you'll  see  how  much  better  your 
teeth  will  be  cleaned  and  how 
much  better  your  gums  will  feel. 

The  gentle,  stimulating  effect  of 
Ipana  is  well  known  to  the  dental 
profession.  Thousands  of  dentists 
have  told  us  that  they  prescribe  it 
to  their  patients  whose  gums  are 
soft  and  tender. 

Ipana  Tooth  Paste  heals  the 
gums,  cleans  the  teeth  thoroughly, 
and  is  a  delight  and  pleasure  to  use. 
Send  today,  for  a  free  sample  tube. 

IPANA 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below 

Hristol-Myers  Co.    69  Rector  Street 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly   send   me  a   trial  tube  of  IPANA   TOOTH 

PASTE  without  charge  or  obtieation  on  my  part. 

Name 

Address   

C><y  and  State 


SPORTS  '  AND  '  ATHLETICS 


FOOTBALL  AS  OUR  GREATEST  POPULAR  SPECTACLE 


AXEW  "Golden  Age  of  sport  and  out- 
door amusements"  is  admittedly  with 
us  and  the  American  development  of  the 
British  game  of  football  is  credited  Avith 
being  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  new  age.  "America's  college  record  is 
passing  that  of  the  Roman  Empire"  one 
commentator ■  points  out  "in  the  number 
and  size  of  amphitheaters  built  for  games 


duces  a  variant  idea  in  the  following  lively 
paragraphs : 

Mr.  Haughton  realizes  its  analogies  to 
Avar,  but  I  think  that  there  are  features 
Avhich  qualify  the  game  for  a  place  in  the 
field  for  liberal  arts  as  well.  There  is  a 
striking  resemblance,  for  instance,  between 
the  best  of  IlarAard  football  and  any  char- 
acteristic story  by  O.  Henrj'.  To  be  sure, 
eA'ery  football  plaj'  is  in  a  sense  a  short 


SERRIED  MASSES  OF  HUMANITY  AT  A  YALE-HARVARD  GAME. 

Only  a  fraction    of  the  Y'ale  Bowl  is  seen  here,  Avith  East  Rock  in  the  backgi^und.     The  huge 

Bowl,  CA'cn  tho  it  dwarfs  the  immense  stadiums  of  antiquity,  has  proven  far  too  small  for  the 

croAvds  that  are  eager  to  see  the  annual  Y'ale-HarA'ard  football  battle. 


and  athletic  contests."  The  great  Colos- 
seum at  Rome,  a  marA'cl  of  the  ages,  could 
be  put  down  inside  the  Yale  Bowl  and  still 
leaA'e  room  enough  for  a  sizable  hippodrome 
all  around.  All  this  means  that  the  game 
of  football  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
great  popular  spectacles  of  history.  The 
reason  for  its  great  appeal,  according  to  one 
of  the  most  famous  coaches  in  the  country, 
Percy  D.  Haughton  of  IhirAard,  Avho  has 
lately  pubhshcd  a  book  on  modern  foot- 
ball, is  that  it  combines  physical  skill  and 
strength,  Avith  an  intellectual  side  closely 
resembling  that  brought  out  in  modern 
Avarfare,  in  something  like  "a  complicated 
game  of  human  chess."  "Football  is 
inherently  an  American  game,  and  essen- 
tially a  college  game,"  concludes  Mr. 
Haughton  in  his  book  ("Football  and  How 
to  Watch  It,"  Marshall  Jones,  Boston). 
"In  it  Ave  find  most  of  the  red-blooded 
ideals  Avhich  Ave  are  proud  to  belicAe  are 
particularly  American."  Heywood  Broun, 
in  an  introduction  to  the  same  book,  intro- 


narrative.  First  come  the  signals  of  the 
quarterback.  That  is  the  preliminary  expo  • 
sit  ion.  Then  the  plot  thickens,  action  be- 
comes intense  and  a  climax  is  reached 
AvluM-eby  the  mood  of  tragedy  or  comedy  is 
estabhshcd. 

But  the  resemblance  between  Haughton 
football  and  O.  Henry  is  more  special  than 
this.  Deception  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  technique  of  both  the  coach  and  the 
Avriter.  Often  there  is  a  well-developed 
feint  to  fool  the  reader  or  the  opposing  liiu; 
as  the  case  may  be.  Everybody  thinks  he 
knows  hoAV  it  is  coming  out  Aviien  suddenly 
Ave  liaAC  the  surprizing  Hash  of  the  trick 
finisli.  "By  Jove,"  says  the  read<>r,  laying 
down  the  liook,  "I  never  thought  of  that." 
And  the  Yale  defensive  back,  picking  him- 
self up,  says  much  the  same  thing,  tlio 
]);Thaps  -sonKnvhat  differently  exprest. 
Like  O.  Henry,  Haughton  seems  to  have 
si)ecialized  in  happy  endings. 

Another  critic,  a  writer  in  the  NeAv 
York  Timet,  presents  a  \-ieAV  of  the  won- 
derful deA-eloi)ment  of  the  game  as  a 
Avliole.  as  Avitnessed  by  the  groAving  num- 
ber   of    huge   stadiums    in    this    country. 
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Give  him  a  Twinplex  Stropper 
for  his  safety  razor.  He  will  be 

grateful  every  day,  for  years!  Twinplex  improves 
new  blades  100%  and  gives  100  perfect  shaves 
from  each  blade.  No  trouble — no  adjusting;  a 
few  turns  strop  keen,— both  edges  at  once.  It's  a 
regular  gift  for  a  regular  fellow.  Sold  everywhere. 
Twinplex  Sales  Co.  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Montreal. 


Sttoooet 


FOR    SMOOTHER    SHAVES 


for  single  edge  blades 
S3.00 


for  double  edge  blades 
■  $5.00 
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They  know 

OXE  THIXG  to  count  as  certain — 
a  man's  family  notices  his  personal 
appearance.  They  know  the  value  of  a 
clean-cut,  well-groomed  look  and  they  want 
him  to  have  it. 

They  know  that  the  condition  of  the  hair 
and  scalp  counts  heavily  in  a  man's  personal 
appearance.  The  way  he  keeps  his  hair 
is  a  matter  of  pride,  or  otherwise,  to  them. 

To  look  well,  hair  needn't  be  thick,  or 
silky,  or  wavy.  The  first  essentials  of 
good  looking  hair  are  to  keep  it  clean, 
healthy  and  free  from  dandruff. 

Everywhere  men  and  women  are  doing 
these  things  with  the  pine  tar  lather  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap.  Doctors  recommend 
pine  tar  for  its  tonic  properties,  particularly 
for  the  scalp.  Pine  tar  in  Packer's  stimu- 
lates and  stirs  into  activity  the  tissue  cells, 
thereby  carr}'ing  health  and  nourishment 
to  the  scalp  and  hair. 

When  hair  health  comes,  hair  troubles 
go,  dandruff  and  the  rest  of  them. 

Let  Packer's  help  you  to  keep  your  hair 
healthy. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept.  84-L,  120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Wholesale  Distributors:  Lymans,  Limited,  Montreal 
The  Lyman  Broj.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Shampoo  with 


PACKER'S 


Special  Sample  Offer : 

Send  25c  for  all  Three  samples  or 
10c  for  any  One  of  them 

A  generous  sample  of  these  three  for  25c;  Packer's 
Tar  Soap,  Paclcer's  Shampoo,  Packer's  Charm 
(  which  quickly  relieves  chapped  bands  and  lips  and 
other  rough  conditions  of  the  skin).  loc  for  any 
one  sample.  At  any  time  we  wMI  gladly  send  free  a 
copy  of  our  Manual  "How  to  Care  for  the  Hair 
and  Scalp." 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


The  use  of  these  modern  oolosseunis  for 
other  than  football  games  is  urgently 
recommended,  but  it  is  admitted  that, 
•without  the  "pomp  and  pageantry" — 
and  thrill — of  footbaU,  the  money  would 
ne^•er  haAe  been  forthcoming  to  build 
these  huge  bowls. 
According  to  The  Times  -ttTiter: 

He  who  thrills  at  reading  of  a  gladiatorial 
contest  can  get  the  same  thrill,  experience 
the  same  "mob  psycholo^ry."  by  attending 
a  football  game  in  the  Yale  Bowl,  in  the 
new  stadium  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  or  one  of  the  numerous  smaller 
American  structures.  Greater  crowds  at- 
tend. The  spectacle  is  almost  equal  in 
regal  pomp,  and  interest  in  the  great  Ameri- 
can game  of  footbaU  probably  is  even  wider 
and  more  compelling  than  the  Romans' 
interest  in  the  water  carnival  and  100-day 
games  with  which  Titus  opened  the  Roitian 
Colosseum  in  80  A.  D. 

In  two  of  these  stadiums  which  have  just 
been  opened  the  crowds  attending  foot- 
ball games  were  larger  tlian  the  combined 
seating  capacit3^  of  the  Roman  Colosseum 
and  the  next  largest  structure  of  its  kind 
in  tiie  Roman  world,  the  amphitheater  at 
Capua. 

One  of  the  new  structures  was  at  Ohio 
State  University,  and  the  other  was  the 
Dudley  Stadium,  built  for  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  next 
year  will  see  at  least  ten  more  great 
stadiums  rise  on  the  grounds  of  America's 
universities  and  in  the  public  parks  of 
large  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
fessional baseball  stadiums. 

The  largest  crowd  in  football  history 
^\-itnessed  the  game  between  Ohio  and 
^Michigan  at  the  dedication  of  the  great 
stadium  at  Ohio  State  University.  This 
was  significant,  because  it  showed  as  much 
interest  in  football  in  the  Middle  West  as 
in  the  games  of  the  Big  Three,  and  added 
some  weight  to  the  arguments  that  foot- 
ball to  a  great  extent  has  overshadowed 
scholastic  activities.  The  crowd  numbered 
more  than  T.j.OOO.  and  additional  thou- 
sands clamored  for  admission. 

The  seating  capacity  of  this  new  horse- 
shoe-shaped stadium  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  Yale  Bowl,  which  has  64,02.5  per- 
manent seats,  with  temporary  seats  carry- 
ing the  capacity  of  TOjG.)?.  Those  are  the 
approximate  figures  of  the  Ohio  stadium, 
alt  ho  it  is  of  difTerent  shape,  and  the  ca- 
pacity may  be  increased  by  the  erection  of 
temporary  stands  at  the  open  end  of  the 
horseshoe.  Historians  differ  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Roman  Colosseum,  but  the 
best  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  cai)a- 
ble  of  seating  45,000  persons,  with  addi- 
tional standing-room  for  r),000.  Both  the 
Yale  Bowl  and  the  new  Ohio  stadium  are 
greater  in  dimensions.  Tlie  Yale  Bowl  is 
933  feet  long  and  744  feet  wide.  The 
Colosseum  was  61o  feet  long  and  510  feet 
wide.  The  playing-field  in  the  Yale  Bowl 
is  .500  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  and  the 
arena  of  the  Colosseum  was  281  feet  long 
and  177  feet  wide. 

The  new  Dudley  Stadium  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  also  horse  shoe-shaped,  seats 
25,000  spectators  and  in  general  dimensions 
is  about  the  size  of  the  famous  Colosseum 
at  Pompeii,  where  the  gladiatorial  contests 
were  held  before  the  city  was  buried  under 
the  ashes  of  Vesu\"ius.  It  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  Ohio  stadium  becau.se 
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it  is  the  same  shape,  but  sinallor.  Ponn- 
sylvania's  new  stadium,  just  dedicated, 
seats  about  50,000  and  cost  $750,000. 

All  these  stadiums,  of  course,  ba^e  been 
built  so  they  may  be  used  extensi^■ely  for 
field  sports  baseball,  and  other  games.  It 
is  intended  that  the  field  shall  not  be  re- 
served for  the  football  contests,  but  also 
devoted  to  the  general  physical  de^'elop- 
ment  of  students.    Specifically: 

Columbia  University  in  its  new  stadium 
intends  to  center  interest  on  extensive 
facihties  for  all  kinds  of  sports.  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  repeatedly 
declared  that  the  athletic  field  rivaled 
the  classroom  in  university  life.  Columbia 
was  without  football  for  years,  so  that 
other  sports,  particularly  baseball  and 
rowing,  have  gained  an  interest  among 
alumni  and  students  which  football  can  not 
soon  overshadow. 

This  idea  that  the  gi*eat  atliletic  fields 
should  be  devoted  to  a  variety  of  sports 
is  gaining  steadily.  Spectacular  football 
creates  much  interest,  and  perhaps  has 
some  paralj'zing  effect  on  academic  efforts 
just  before  the  big  contests,  but  diversified 
sport  encourages  participation  by  many 
students  and  does  not  affect  studies. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbilt  have 
gone  a  step  further  than  other  colleges  in 
working  for  this  diversity,  and  Columbia 
intends  to  go  another  step  in  her  plans  for  a 
new  $3,000,000  field  and  stadiums  at  2I8th 
Street  and  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal.  A 
football  stadium  will  provide  seats  for 
56,000  persons,  but  there  will  be  separate 
stadiums  for  track  athletics  and  baseball, 
so  that  the  seating  capacity  of  the  three 
will  be  73,000.  The  football  stadium  may 
be  used  for  other  sports. 

This  interest  in  sports,  and  particularly 
in  college  sports,  as  part  of  the"cooling- 
off"  process  after  the  war,  has  found  its 
expression  in  a  well-defined  movement 
among  all  colleges  and  uni"\"ersities  for  the 
expansion  of  sports  fields  and  stadiums, 
and  \'irtually  every  college  in  the  country 
has  finished  or  is  planning  extensions  of 
equipment. 

The  University  of  California  plans  a 
sports  field  and  stadium.  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania  are  working  on  the  same 
hnes.  Iowa  is  starting  a  stadium  cam- 
paign, and  several  large  universities  in  the 
East  have  their  plans  under  way. 

Whether  it  has  been  ^^dse  to  tlu'ow  up 
these  great  structures  so  that  thousands 
may  view  athletic  contests,  and  particu- 
larly football  contests,  is  a  question  fre- 
quently debated,  especially  among  those 
who  got  their  college  training  at  the  small 
institution  where  the  work  was  hea\  y  and 
closely  supervised  and  every  man  took 
part  for  the  fun  of  the  game,  and  among 
those  who  were  graduated  from  the  harder 
school  of  experience.  Some  of  these  men 
think  that  stimulation  of  interest  to  too 
high  a  point  diverts  the  minds  of  students 
from  their  collegiate  work,  and  frequently 
affects  those  who  most  need  the  academic 
training.  Others  who  look  at  the  game  and 
the  colleges  with  more  tolerant  eye  view 
this  interest  onlj'  as  part  of  a  desirable 
college  life  which  may  produce  memories 
to  be  treasured,  not  too  many  regrets  to 
be  pondered  over,  and  not  too  many  flat 
failures  in  life. 

Most  of  the  educators  who  have  spoken 
their  thoughts  on  these  subjects  recently, 
says  the  writer,  have  exprest  the  opinion 
that  great  playing  fields  w  ere  as  necessary 


Men's  Teeth 

Should  also  glisten 
Shall  women  take  all  the  care? 


A  large  percentage  of  the  women  you 
meet  have  white  teeth  nowadays.  Men 
like  the  charm.  They  like  the  smiles 
that  pretty  teeth  engender. 

But  don't  you  know  that  women  also 
like  such  evidence  of  care? 

Careful  people  the  world  over  use  a 
new  teeth-cleaning  method.  It  means 
whiter,  safer,  cleaner  teeth.  You  owe 
yourself  a  test. 

Film  is  the   cause 

The  cause  of  dingy  teeth  is  film — that 
viscous  film  you  feel.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays. 

Food,  tobacco,  etc.,  discolor  film. 
Then  it  forms  cloudy  coats.  Tartar  is 
based  on  film.  Teeth  which  people 
don't  like  to  show  are  made  unsightly 
by  that  film. 

Troubles  follow 

Film  also  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acids.  It  holds  the  acids  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  And 
they  cause  many  serious  troubles,  local 
and  internal. 

Now  we  combat  it 

Now  people  who  are  well-advised  con- 
stantly combat  that  film.  Dental  science 
has  found  two  ways.  One  acts  to  curdle 
film,  one  to  remove  it. 

Able  authorities  proved  those  methods 
effective.  Then  dentists  everywhere  be- 
gan to  urge  their  use. 

^^^  ^^a^i^^m^^^m^^m      Pat. off.     | 

REG   us.      ki^BaBBMMIMHMB^^B^ii^B 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
whitens,  cleans  and  protects  the  teeth 
without  the  use  of  harmful  grit.  Now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  the  world 
over. 


A  new-type  tooth  paste  was  created, 
based  on  modern  research.  The  name 
is  Pepsodent.  Those  two  great  film 
combatants  were  embodied  in  it.  Now 
it  has  come  into  world-wide  use,  largely 
by  dental  advice. 

Fights  acid,  too 

Dental  research  found  two  other  things 
essential.  And  they  were  both  embodied 
in  this  new-day  dentifrice. 

Pepsodent  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva.  That  is  there  to  neutralize 
mouth  acids,  the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch 
deposits  on  teeth  which  may  otherwise 
ferment  and  form  acids. 

Thus  Pepsodent,  with  every  use,  gives 
to  Nature's  tooth-protecting  agents  mani- 
fold effect.  And  these  results  are  bringing 
to  millions  a  new  dental  era. 

It's  easy  to    know 

You  can  easily  prove  that  these  effects 
do  come,  and  know  what  they  mean  to 
you. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats 
disappear. 

What  you  see  and  feel  will  very  soon 
convince  you.  Make  this  test  in  justice 
to  yourself.      Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


1029 


THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 
Dept.  531,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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THE  high  price  of  coal — and  its 
scarcity — have  awakened  peo- 
ple to  its  logical  successor — gas. 
The  demand  forGasteam  is  un- 
precedented and  every  installation 
means  others  —  because  Gasteam 
is  its  own  best  salesman. 
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asteam 

Steam  Heat  with  Gas 


A  Gasteam  installation  consists  of 
cast  iron  radiators,  each  a  complete 
steam  heating  plant  in  itself,  and  each 
separately  controlled.  The  heat  can 
thus  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
time,  the  place  and  the  weather. 

This  means  economy.  You  pay  only 
for  the  heat  you  actually  need  and  use. 

Where  It  Is  Used 

There  are  Gasteam  installations  in 
every  type  of  building,  as  the  sole 
means  of  heat,  or  supplementary  to 
existing  systems. 

Retail  stores  use  them — the  United 
Cigar  Stores,  for  instance — homes  and 
apartment  buildings — warehouses 
(Armour  &  Co.  is  a  user)  —  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  theatres — in  short, 
every  kind  of  building. 

Its  Advantages 

1 .  Low  cost  of  operation. 

2.  Xo  coal  or  ashes. 

3.  Needs  no  attention. 

4.  No  storage  of  fuel. 

5.  Atmosphere    kept   at   right 

humidity. 

6.  Heat  when  and  v:hei-e  desired. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Details 

There  is  a  Clow  rep- 
resentative in  your 
vicinity,  ready  to 
give  you  a  figure  on 
your  requirements. 
And  stocks  of  radia- 
tors are  available  for 
immediate  installa- 
tion. 

James  B.  Clow 
&  Sons 

Cer.fTol  Ojrues: 

536  S.  Franklin  St. 

Chicago 
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CLOW 

Sales  Offices  Everywhere 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


as  the  laboratories  of  chemistrj-  and  phy- 
sics. They  have  not  meant  stadiums 
where  eleven  men  perform  for  the  thou- 
sands who  are  not  athletes,  hut  the  playing- 
fields  where  thousands  participate.  We 
are  told: 

One  of  the  first  educators  after  the  war 
to  speak  of  the  need  of  adequate  sports 
fields  for  students,  particularly  in  colleges 
situated  in  cities,  was  Dean  William  Mc- 
Clellan,  Chairman  of  the  Athletic  Council 
at  the  University  q|  Pennsylvania.  He 
asserted  that  universities,  particularly 
those  in  cities,  were  under  obligation  to 
supply  recreation  grounds. 

"The  war  has  taught  the  coUege  Avorld 
many  les.sons,''  he  said.  '"It  has  al.so given 
us  many  hard  problems  to  solve.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  war  preparations  too 
many  fine  fellows  were  rejected  because  of 
physical  defects  which  coidd  have  been 
prevented.  The  draft  luerely  accentuated 
this  condition. 

"It  was  e\'ident  that  the  American  col- 
lege had  developed  the  brains  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  had  neglected  their  bodies. 
Then  came  the  great  cantonments,  and 
with  them  the  opportunity  to  show  what 
men  of  A^ision  could  do  to  utihze  athletics 
in  the  development  of  America's  fighting 
machine.  !Mass  athletics  came  overnight. 
It  was  shown  that  a  whole  camp  could  be 
organized  so  that  every  man  could  have 
his  fun  and  make  his  athletics  a  direct 
contribution  to  his  soldierly  development. 
Xo  man  was  neglected.  There  were  no 
bleacherites,  because  every  man  was  a 
participant. 

"These  former  students  will  not  tolerate 
the  lack  of  Aision  with  which  so  many  of 
our  colleges  endeavor  to  crowd  all  their 
students  into  one  httle  field  for  recreation. 
They  mil  still  want  intercollegiate  com- 
petition, but  they  will  also  demand  that 
the  student  spectators  shall  likewise  be 
athletes." 

There  are  movements  in  several  cities 
for  the  erection  of  stadiums  ^^-ith  seating 
capacities  far  surpassing  any  of  the  college 
amphitheaters.  Los  Angeles  has  the  most 
tangible  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
plan  of  all,  and  is  already  at  work  on  it. 
The  seating  capacity  of  this  great  Pacific 
coast  bowl  is  to  be  not  less  than  75,000. 
and  the  city  has  an  eye  open  for  the  Olym- 
pic games.  In  fact,  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  has  authorized  Los 
Angeles  to  hold  international  games  imder 
the  patronage  of  the  committee  in  Sep- 
tember, 1923,  as  part  of  the  dedication 
exercises  of  the  new  stadium,  but  Los 
Angeles  is  out  for  the  Olj'mpic  games  of 
1932.  Those  of  1924  are  to  be  held  in 
Paris  and  in  1928  the  contest  al.so  will  take 
place  in  F^urope. 

The  Los  Angeles  Colosseum,  which  will 
be  finished  ne.xt  spring,  is  elhptical  in  shape 
and  situated  in  a  depression,  just  as  the 
Yale  Bowl  was  built.  The  main  entrance 
will  be  adorned  with  a  concrete  and  stone 
peristyle,  with  coloimades,  and  will  be  about 
400  feet  wide  and  75  feet  high  at  the  loftiest 
point.  The  pla\-ing-field  will  be  GSO  feet 
long  and  about  345  feet  wide,  encompassed 
by  a  running-track  almost  a  third  of  a 
mile  in  circumference. 

Interior  playing  fields  are  to  be  provided 
for  football,  baseball,  soccer  and  other 
games,  so  that  every  foot  of  the  players' 
space  will  be  Aisible  from  all  seats  in  the 


FOR   CHRISTMAS— 

.\  delicious  bit  of  "Old  ^'irginia,"  made 
from  the  same  recip)e  for  56  j'ears,  which 
calls  for  the  choicest  f ru  its,  nuts  and  good 
things.  Just  the  thing  for  Christmas 
dinner  or  to  send  as  a  gift  to  a  friend. 

Packed  in  a  snug  tin  box,  it  keeps  indefi- 
niteh-  Jind  improves  with  age,  like  old 
■^^■^ne.  It's  a  joy  to  housekeepers  because 
ifs  al\vaj-s  deUciously  fresh  and  appro- 
priate to  ser\'e. 

Park  ic  Tilford  in  Xew  York  and  fanc^ 
grocers  iu  other  cities,  carrj-  Bromm's  Old 
Virginia  Fruit  Cake  the  year  'round.  If 
your  gi-ocer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  ship 
prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  1-lb. 
cake,  in  tin,  SI. 15:  2-lb.  tin,  S2.25;  4-lb. 
tin,  $4.25;  6-lb.  tin,  $6.00. 

Order  today  for  your  own  table  and  let  us 
send  one  for  you  to  a  friend. 

L.  Bromm  Baking  Company 
516  E.  Marshall  Street 
Richmond,  Va. 


BROMM'S 

Old  VIR.GINLA 

fruit  Cake 


Gi.pj  c\  er>  facility  of  eleotric  r.ince  plus  even.'  advantage 
OJ  tireless  cooker  a!  less  co.st  than  a  cooil  I'il  stove 

Ne^v  Invention 

Revolutionizes     Cooking 

Saves  50  1  to  75  i  fuel  cost 

Bakes, roasls.boUs.steicsJrUs.toasls. 
Xeeds  no  watctUas.  Shuts  elec- 
tricity oH  automatically,  .\ttaches 
to  anv  electric  socket.  No  special 
wiring.  Write  for  FREE  Home 
S.  ienc*  Cook  Book,  .30-(iay  FREE 
trial  oOer.ind  direct  factory  prices. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.       D«pt.  30 

Detroit,  Mich.   Georgetown,  Ont. 


SaVo  Air  Moistener  "^ 


fi 


) 


Saves  Health.  Funiiture.    Pianos. 

Fuel.  Paintings.  Plants,  etc. 

lill  with  water,  hang  on  the  bade 

of  any  Radiator  out  of  sight. 

Others  for  Hot  .\ir  Registers. 
Tens  of  thousands  now  in  satistac- 
toryuse.  Write  for  KREK  Booklet. 

SaVo  Manufacturing  Co. 

l'>|.i."M"  111  W.  Monrof  <!..  I  hlf»f<».  ni. 


Corns? 


Just  say 


Blue=jay 

to  your  druggist 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a 
corn  is  Blue-jay.  A  touch 
stops  the  pain  instantly.  Then 
the  corn  loosens  and  comes 
out.  Made  in  a  colorless 
clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
it!)  and  in  thin  plasters.  The 
action  is  the  same. 

Pain  Stops  Instantly 
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iuiipliitlicator.  Eiglitv-six  ontraneos  mid 
oxits  will  provide  for  speedy  haiuilinj?  of  the 
crowds,  and  there  will  be  a  drivewa\- 
throupfh  the  pile  of  stone  and  concrete  for 
the  entrance  of  pageants  and  parades, 
which  may  encircle  the  track  and  then  tili 
out  again.  Special  lightinjjr  ni)para(us  i> 
to  make  night  i)erformances  possible. 

The  stadium,  1o  cost  $2,')00,000,  Avill  b.> 
built  nnder  a  unique  arrangement.  A. 
Community  Development  .Association  i- 
to  build  the  structure,  iinder  agreement 
with  the  city,  the  county  and  several  asso- 
ciations and  city  commi.ssions.  For  an 
annual  rental  the  city  and  county  have 
equal  rights  v,hh.  the  development  asso- 
ciation for  a  period  of  years,  then  the 
jn'operty  is  to  pass  to  the  ownership  of  the 
city  and  county.  Los  Angeles  banks  are 
financing  the  plan,  and  tlie  development 
association  is  a  corporation  with  no  profits, 
no  capital  stock,  and  all  expenses  met  by 
subscription. 

Less  tangible  but  just  as  vast  in  con- 
ception is  Chicago's  plan  for  a  stadium 
seating  125,000  persons,  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $2,500,000  as  a  unit  in  a  general 
scheme  of  beautifying  Chicago  by  reclaim- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  lake  front. 


WHEN  "BABE"  RUTH  WAS  BEATEN  BY 
JOHN  J.  McGRAW 

T  7[  ZHAT  was  the  great  shock  and  sui- 
'  ^  prize  of  the  1922  series  of  world's 
championship  baseball  games?  ]\Ir. 
"Babe"  Ruth's  lamentable  failure  to  con- 
nect with  the  ball.  And  why  did  he  not 
connect  with  the  ball?  On  this  point  the 
answer  wiU  be  far  from  tmanimous,  but 
now  comes  an  expert  in  the  ways  of  the 
game  and  deposes  that  John  J.  ]McGraAv, 
Alanager  of  the  Giants,  and.  long  referred 
to  as  "The  Little  Napoleon,"  was  the 
chief  reason.  Fans  who  have  given  the 
various  Giant  pitchers  credit  for  the  fact 
that  the  mighty  Ruth  made  the  paltry 
batting  average  of  .118  in  the  champion- 
ship series  are  informed  by  this  baseball 
authority,  H.  D.  Salsinger,  -wTiting  in  The 
Baseball  Magazine  (New  York),  that  their 
dope  is  aU  T\Tong.  A  small  man  sitting  in  a 
dugout  beat  Ruth,  in  accordance  with  the 
"system"  by  which  he  beat  the  stronger 
Yankee  team  ^Wthout  losing  a  game. 

The  experts  placed  much  confidence  in 
Ruth  before  the  1922  series  started,  asserts 
Mr.  Salsinger.     He  recalls  and.  comments: 

In  1921,  Ruth  w-as  physically  unfit.  The 
entire  Yankee's  attack  hinged  on  Ruth. 
Since  Ruth  played  but  little,  and  since  a 
badl5r  swollen  arm  prevented  liim  from 
being  of  assistance  to  the  American  League 
cause,  the  Yankees  lost  much  confidence. 
If  the  Giants  feared  Ruth  before  the  series, 
they  lost  aU  that  fear  when  they  discovered 
his  helpless  condition. 

This  year  the  reverse  was  true.  Ruth 
was  in  perfect  playing  condition.  He  had 
reached  his  top  form  and  he  was  in  position 
to  lead  the  attack.  Ruth's  condition  was 
expected  to  give  the  Yankees  the  confi- 
dence that  they  lacked  in  the  preceding 
year  and,  being  in  shape,  Ruth  was  ex- 
pected to  Idil  the  confidence  in  the  Giants. 
Before  the  series  it  seemed  much  as  if 
Ruth  would  be  the  deciding  factor. 
■  National  League  adherents  feared  that 
Ruth  was  too  great  an  obstacle  for  the 
Giants  to  overcome  both  from  a  physical 


J)0V 


j^  Economy 


To  save  a  fraction  of  a  cent  for  a  clean 
towel  at  the  expense  of  time,  sanitation  and 
convenience  is,  indeed,  doubtful  economy. 

A  soft,  clean,  absorbent  towel  will 
cost  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  if 
your  lavatories  are  equipped  w^ith 


BY  INVITATION 
MEMBER   or 


SERVED    DOUBLED 

PAPER  TOWELS 

ONLIWON  TOWELS  are  extra  large  and 
doubly  absorbent  because  they  are  served 
folded.  They  are  protected  from  dust  and 
handling  in  a  white  enameled  cabinet  which 
operates  automatically  ^vithout  insanitar}' 
knobs  or  buttons  to  press.  Waste  is  dis- 
couraged by  the  consecutive  service  of  just 
one  towel  at  a  time. 

Save  Time  by  using  this 
COUPON 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  22  G,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen-      Please  send  me  free  Sample  Towels  and  your    folder    "Healtli 
and  Clean  Hands.' 


NAME 


NEW  YORK.  USA. 


ADDRESS  .  . 
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IbrKbur . 

CHILDRENS 

HEALTH 

YanTLQeA  plenty 

of  Running 

'    Water^ 


^  K 


Have  Your  Own 

Pumping  Station 

Running  water  is  as  important  as  fresh 
milk  and  good  air  to  your  children's 
heahh.  Frequent  bathing  is  made  easy. 
The  conveniences  of  a  bathroom;  of  a 
sink;  of  siationar>- wash  tubs;  of  running 
water  in  the  garage  are  available.  You 
have  water  under  pressure  for  fire  pro- 
tection. The  grounds  can  be  kept  beau- 
tiful. Everything  is  made  more  healthful. 
Why  be  without  this  great  benefit?  It  is 
.  ,  easy  to  have  and  inexpensive.  Install  this 
famous  home  pumping  station. 

Its  Automatic 

FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLANT 

Operates  from  any  electric  light  socket  or 
home  lighting  plant  circuit.  Pumps  water  from 
cistern,  shallow  well,  spring  or  lake.  UNDER 
PRESSURE.  Noiseless  and  AUTO.\I.\TIC. 
Has  galvanized  steel  tank  to  prevent  rust. 

Takes  only  a  few  cents  a  week  to  operate. 
^  If  you  do  not  know  our  local  dealer,  write  us 
for  complete  information. 

Dealert:  Write  for  agency  proposition- 


This  is  the  only 
water  plant 
having  the 
famous  " 
Fairbanlcs- 
Morsc  pump. 
Capacity 
200  gallons 
per  hour. 


FAIRBANKS,    MORSE    &    CO. 

"Kianuiacturers  ^  Chicago 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mf.nrrt;.] 
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and  i)syfh<>lij^ir*al  slaiidpoint.  Jle  tow- 
ered ominously  in  the  advance  dope.  Ruth 
was  Mc-Graw's  problem. 

Of  all  the  strategy  that  MeOraw  showed 
in  the  series  his  best  was  probably  in  con- 
nection with  Ruth.  Here  he  made  a  master 
move.  Ruth  was  at  bat  in  the  first  in- 
ning of  the  first  game.  Two  out  and  none 
on.  Ruth  strutted  to  the  plate  men- 
acingly. Here  he  e.<pected  to  find  Xelif. 
the  pitcher  prepared  to  work  on  him. 
Ruth  was  certain  that  Xehf  would  pitch 
him  only  bad  balls  and  try  to  make  him 
swing  at  a  bad  one.  But  Xehf  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Xehf.  instead  of  working  on 
Ruth,  pitched  to  him.  X'ot  alone  that, 
but  he  pitched  him  slow  curve  strikes, 
just  above  the  knee.  Before  Ruth  could 
recover  from  the  shock  lie  struck  out,  and 
in  that  strikeout  was  one  of  the  turning- 
points  of  the  game. 

^IcGraw,  in  ordering  his  pitchers  to 
pitch  to  Ruth,  took  into  consideration  the 
l)<ychology  of  Ruth.  He  knew  what  Ruth 
expected.  He  knew  that  Ruth  would  never 
look  for  anything  but  bad  balls,  and  if  he 
could  upset  Ruth  by  pitching  to  him,  he 
wotild  beat  him,  and  beating  Ruth  went 
a  long  way  toward  beating  the  Yankees. 
When  his  usefulness  was  destroyed,  their 
attack  was  shattered. 

To  pitch  to  Ruth  in  a  crisis  like  that 
was  more  or  less  of  an  insult.  McGraw. 
right  at  the  start,  plainly  showed  Ruth 
that  Ruth  held  no  terrors  for  him.  Pitch- 
ing to  Ruth  as  Xehf  did  under  ^IcGraw's 
orders  told  Ruth  and  nearly  40.000  spec- 
tators that  !McGraw  held  Ruth  only  in 
contempt. 

It  was  not  alone  what  Xehf  pitched  to 
Ruth,  btit  also  what  ^IcGraw  said  to  the 
V)atter,  that  crumbled  Rtith: 

■■  Lay  it  OAer  for  him  and  tell  him  what's 
coming,"  ^IcGraw  yelled  to  Xehf.  '■('ut 
the  plate  for  him.     He  can't  hit  it." 

Ruth,  Avho  considered  this  a  bit  of  by- 
])lay,  was  dumfounded  w  hen  Xehf  pitched 
and  acted  according  to  the  shotited  in- 
structions. Ruth  ""never  got  over  it," 
as  the}'  say.  Ruth  made  two  hits  in  17 
times  at  bat  and  finished  with  an  average 
of  .118. 

Ruth  was  an  utter  failure  in  the  series. 
He  became  a  failure  from  the  first  time  at 
bat,  and  the  Giants'  pitchers  showed  all 
too  plainly  that  Ruth  can  easily  be  handled 
at  bat.  They  did  not  pitch  him  a  fast  ball 
and  they  kept  a  slow  ball  low  on  him, 
curving  it  fi"equently.  Ruth  wilted  and 
faded. 

Never  was  McGraw  baseball  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  World's  Series. 
There  is  nothing  orthodo.x  about  the  Mc- 
Graw  system.  He  believes  in  doing  the 
unorthodo.x.  He  finds  high  strategy  in 
doing  the  unexpected,  in  crossing  up  his 
opponents. 

^IcGraw  plays  baseball  as  the  great 
masters  of  chess  play.  He  has  in  mind  the 
moves  to  come.  Some  of  his  thrusts  may 
fail,  but  only  in  the  physical  failure  of  the 
moment.  He  probably  did  not  count 
heavily  upon  the  success  of  the  play,  but  his 
object  was  the  effect. 

McGraw,  long  r<-ferred  to  as  "The  Little 
Xapoleon,"  is  said  to  have  disproved,  time 
and  again,  the  familiar  assertion  that, 
"The  manager  that  has  the  players  is  the 
manager  that  will  win  the  game."  The 
Giants'  manager  is  credited  with  winning 


''Two  Feet 

of  EleSrical 

Heat" 

^         For  Those 
#^  Hard-to-heat  Places 

Like  a  twoicwt  ruler,  theCH  Electric  Space 
Keater  takes  up  but  small  space.  ElasiJy  installed 
— has  two  insulated  mounting  eyelets. 

CKer  175.000  in  use — in  garages,  out-doot 
sleeping  porches,  drving  ovens,  crane  cabs, 
watchman  houses,  andcabinets,  sprinkler  valve 
houses,  elevators,  incubators,  mines,  detached 
rooms  or  buildings,  theater  ticket  booths,  plat- 
forms, on  printing  presses — and  in  hundreds 
of  other  win-s. 

Takes  no  more  current  than  an  electric  iron;  used 
on  either  direct  curren  tor  alternating  cur- 
rent circuits — carried  by  electrical  sup- 
ply dealers  at  S3  each — less  in  quantities. 

"Dictionary  cf  Uses"  [Booklet  S.H.] 
lists  125  proven  uses.  Copy  on  request. 

THE  CUTLER-HAMMER 
MFG.  CO. 

Industrial  Heating  Department 
Works:  Milwaukee  and  NewYor! 

TELL    TOMORROW'S 
WEATHER — 1 

This  reliable  barometer  enables 
vju  to  predict  accurately  any 
rhange  in    weather  8    to  24 
h.ours  in  advance.  Tells  when 
i'.  is  going  to  rain  or  snow 
T  be  fair  and  dry.   Scientif- 
ically   constructed,    attrac- 
tive in  appearance,  finished 
ui  Mahogany.  Oak  or  Flem- 
ish; enamel  dial.  hea^T  bevel 
glass  front.     Size  5  '  0  inches. 

Agents  Wanted.     IDEJVL  XMAS  GIFT 

-Makes  a  higL.y  i.ri2e>i  and  fctine  gift — uovel.   r.ew. 
interesting    and    of    great    practical  value. 
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raiiwMd.  Eboald  b«  in  ererr  hom^.  FuUj  glurma- 
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PATENTS. 


INVENTORS   should   v.nte    t  r 
Free  Guide  Books  and  RECORD 

OF  INVENTION    BL.\NK  before  disclosing  mven- 

lion .    Ser.d".  d. !     r  sketch  of  youv  invention  for  our 

Free  opinio::     •  its  oater.tab'ie  :  ati:re. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

759    9th W^aahington,  D.  C. 

IMVPMXODQ  Wiiodi sire  10  secure  patent  should 
11'^  V  t.l'^  1  VyiVO  vvrite  tor  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  C.ET  VOUR  PATENT."  Send  niodrl  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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nuineroua  pfames  whon  lio  did  not  liu\e  Hit- 
players.  Ho  has  won  pennants  with  teams 
that  were  not  the  best,  says  fioftrhaU's 
writer,  "and  he  won  the  world's  champion- 
ship of  1922  with  a  t<>am  that  was  inferior 
to  the  American  Leasjue  team."  McCiraw, 
says  this  authority,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  glad  to  trade  his  team  of  Giants 
for  the  Yankees.  He  had  no  such  material 
as  Miller  Hujrgins  had,  but  "McGraw  had 
himself  and  that,  day  after  day,  proved  the 
deciding  factor."  The  way  he  worked  it, 
according  to  Mr.  Salsinger,  may  be  de- 
scribed in  the  following  manner: 

McGraw  plays  the  McGraw  system. 
This  system  is  distinctive.  The  McGraw 
plan  of  play  is  not  alone  the  best  in  baseball, 
but  it  is  the  best  in  sport.  Using  the  Mc- 
Graw method  the  physical  superiority  of  an 
opponent  is  readily  discounted  and,  on 
analysis,  the  McGraw  system  is  simple. 
It  is  nothing  more  than,  nor  anything  less 
than,  the  system  by  which  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte swept  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  and 
this  plan  must  be  used  by  all  successful 
armies  and,  likewise,  must  be  used  by  all 
teams  in  sport.  It  is  the  only  method  that 
assures  success.  It  is  the  system  that  dis- 
counts superior  strength  and  numbers. 
And  all  it  is  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — ^unity. 

The  Giants  against  the  Yankees  was  a 
matter  of  inferior  units,  perfect!}'  combined 
and  harmonizing,  against  superior  units 
disconnected.  In  other  words,  team-play 
against  individual  effort. 

McGraw  does  not  so  much  want  ball- 
plaj'ers  who  can  play  ball  as  he  wants 
plaj'ers  that  can  do  what  McGraw  asks 
them  to  do.  This  has  been  the  McGraw 
rule,  and  he  has  made  it  absolute.  McGraw 
is  the  Czar  of  play,  the  dominant  autocrat. 
McGrav/  orders  and  demands  absolute 
obedience.  The  men  that  play  ball  for 
McGraw  must  do  what  McGraw  asks;  if 
they  do  not,  they  cease  to  play  for  him. 
His  success  has  been  in  getting  men  to  do 
his  bidding  without  question,  to  obey  in- 
structions implicitly,  to  become  part  of  the 
whole  instead  of  being  individuals.  That 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  McGraw  has 
built  his  success. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons,  admits 
the  writer  for  the  superiority  of  McGraw 
teams  as  teams.    For  instance: 

McGraw  is  probably  the  greatest  strate- 
gist of  baseball.  He  knows  more  baseball 
than  any  other  man  in  his  own  league.  He 
is  a  psychologist.  And  he  is  a  born  leader. 
But  aU  of  McGraw' s  knowledge  of  the 
game,  all  his  craft  and  cunning,  all  his  deft 
strategy  would  not  bring  him  to  the  top  if 
he  did  not  demand  and  secure  united 
action. 

McGraw's  greatest  achievement  was  in 
the  World's  Series  of  1922.  In  this  series 
McGraw  rose  to  new  heights,  to  borrow  a 
worn  expression.  He  gave  a  demonstration 
that  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  ever 
furnished  in  the  game  and  he  set  a  goal  that 
managers  vnll  find  it  hard  to  reach.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  sport  was  the  work  of 
a  team  so  completely  dominated,  so  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  a  single  individual  as 
was  the  play  of  the  Giants  against  the 
Yankees. 

McGraw,  sitting  in  the  dugout  in  the 
corner  nearest  the  home  plate,  directed 
nine  men  on  the  field.  He  shifted  his 
iafielders  and  outfielders  for  the  batsman; 
he  signaled  his  catcher  on  every  pitched 
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IT  is  only  by  a  steadfast  fol- 
lowing of  the  ideals  estab- 
lished on  the  forinding  of  this 
business  in  1853  <^hat  the 
"Superior"  quality  of  Smith  and 
Wesson  revolvers  today  is 
ensured. 


Smith  &  Wesson 

zJM^anujaciurers  of  Superior  '^Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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No  arms  are 
genuine  Smith 
&  Wesson  Arms 
unless  they  bear 
plainly  marked 
on  the  barrel, 
the  name 

SMITH   &  WESSON. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

MASS. 
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A  Gift  That  Guides 


Health  andBeauty 


You  and  Your  Family  Need  It  Now! 

]f  you  would  enjoy  the  best  of  health  with  all  the  vim,  vigor,  and 
vitality  that  should  be  yours,  then  "watch  your  weight,"  say  leading 
health  authorities.  If  you  are  gaining  or  losing  weight — there  is  a 
definite  reason.  Your  health,  your  figure,  your  exercise  and  your 
diet  are  all  imi>ortant  questions  to  you.  And  the  correct  answer 
to  each  is  determined  by  your  weight  variations.  If  you  "watch 
your  weight"  you  will  watch  your  health.  But  you  must  "watch 
your  weight"  intelligently.  You  cannot  afford  to  guess.  YOU 
MUST  KNOW  every  day.  And  the  best  way  to  know  is  to  weigh 
yourself  at  home  without  clothes  with  a 

Health-O-Meter 

"The  Pilot  of  Health" 

Every  member,  of  the  family  can  and  should  use  the  Health-O-Meter 
every  day.  First  thing  in  the  morning  or  last  thing  at  night  the  Health- 
O-Meter  should  answer  your  weight  question.  Its  instant  accurate 
response  will  keep  you  on  the  path  to  perfect  health. 

Are  You  Seeking  Beauty  Btindly? 

Perhaps  you  are  now  taking  expensive  health  treatments,  exercises  or  diets 
to  improve  your  health,  physical  appearance  and  beauty.  But  without 
a  Health-O-Meter  to  guide  you,  you  are  working  in  the  dark.  The  Health- 
O-Meter  will  serve  you  instantly,  accurately,  and  economically.  Simply 
step  on  and  read  the  easy-to-see-dial.  Thousands  in  successful  use.  A 
beautiful  addition  to  any  bathroom — neat,  compact  and  inviting. 

Something  New^  in  Xmas  Gifts 

The  Health-O-Meter  makes  an  ideal  Christmas  Gift.  To  accommodate 
those  desirous  of  presenting  Health-O-Meters  to  their  friends  we  have 
made  up  a  quantity  of  Special  Christmas  Health-O-Meter  packages.  We 
ship  to  any  address.  Your  personal  Christmas  card  will  be  enclosed — 
the  charges  are  prepaid.  Time  will  not  permit  us  to  answer  inquiries 
and  ship  Health-O-Meters  in  time  for  Christmas  unless  you  write  to  us 
for  the  details  not  later  than  December  10th.  Don't  delay.  If  you 
prefer  to  get  your  Health-O-Meter  through  your 
local  dealer  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Write  for  the  Health-O-Meter 
Christmas  Gift  Plan  now. 
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DEALERS! 


If  you  have  not  yetre- 
ceived  your  supply  of 
Xmas  Health-O-Me- 
ters write  or  wire  for 
information     today. 
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FUN  from  the  PRESS 

Is  JUST  what  the  name  implies.  It  is  a  compilation  of 
the  best  jokes,  epigrams,  anecdotes,  and  pithy  patter 
on  the  foibles  of  the  hour.  The  wit  of  the  world's  master 
jokesmiths  is  enlisted  to  produce  this  enjoyable  mo- 
tion picture.  It  contains  only  the  cream  of  clean  humor. 
The  quips  are  topical,  and  up  to  the  minute. 

Expert  photographers  combine  camera  artistry  with 
speed.  Crack  laboratory  craftsmen  hasten  the  reel  through 
the  developing  chambers.  The  fastest  trains  rush  it  to 
every  comer  of  the  Continent.  All  so  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  heartiest  laughs  as  soon  as  humanly  possible. 

There's  a  laugh  in  every  flicker  of  the  film.  Watch  for 
it  weekly  at  your  favorite  theater.  If  not  showing  there, 
we'll  inform  you  where  you  can  see  it  nearby.  Or  quicker, 
ask  the  house  manager  how  soon  he  can  get  a  booking  of 

FUN  from  the  PRESS 
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liall:  he  told  his  hatsmen  whethtr  to  hit, 
hunt  or  wait. 

But,  McGraw  did  not  plan  his  attack 
and  defense  with  the  start  of  ea«h  game. 
It  was  not  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  He 
was  simply  apphnng  the  AIcGraw  system 
of  attack  and  defense  to  the  situations — on 
pitched  balls.  Before  the  series  he  had 
everything  planned,  his  entire  hne  of  play. 
He  held  one  meeting  with  his  players  at 
which  the  coming  series  was  discust,  and 
^IcGraw  outUned  to  them  what  he  e.x- 
pected  them  to  do.  But  players  are  apt  to 
forget  in  the  exciting  moments  of  play,  and 
therefore  jNIcGraw  reminded  them  before 
each  pitch. 

There  is  nothing  mysteriously  intricate 
about  signaling.  It  is  permissible  in  l)ase- 
ball;  it  is  barred  in  football.  But  altho 
the  football  rules  prohibit  signaling  by 
coaches  from  the  bench,  it  is  done  by  many, 
and  we  have  watched  football  coaches 
signal  their  players  much  as  McGraw  sig- 
naled the  Giants. 

The  McGraw  signal  system  is  much  like 
the  other  signals  in  baseball.  McGraw 
folds  his  arms.  The  catcher  looks,  sees 
the  arms  folded  and  signals  the  pitcher 
accordingly.  McGraw  crosses  his  arms 
over  his  chest;  he  leans  forward;  he  throws 
the  right  leg  over  the  left  or  the  left  over 
the  right;  he  strokes  the  right  or  left  hand 
diagonally  over  the  chest;  he  drops  his 
arms  to  his  side;  he  places  the  right  or  left 
liand  on  the  knee;  he  spreads  his  knees  far 
apart  or  he  spreads  the  hands;  he  drops  the 
right  or  left  hand  into  his  lap;  he  places  his 
foot  on  his  knee;  beholds  up  one,  two,  thi'ee 
or  four  fingers.  Some  of  these  move- 
ments may  mean  nothing,  but  most  of  them 
are  signals.  To  interpret  the  signals  it 
A\ould  be  necessary  to  watch  every  move- 
ment of  McGraw's  and  check  them.  Mc- 
G raw's  position  in  the  dugout  makes  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  continuous  watch 
necessary.  The  opposing  players  can  not 
attain  a  line  of  \ision. 

Signaling  is  merely  physical;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  learn;  all  ball-players  do  part  of 
their  work  with  signals.  But  never  has 
there  been  a  man  who  could  signal  the  suc- 
cessive plays  and  who  could  move  as  many 
men  as  McGraw  does.  Signaling  in  base- 
ball generallj^  connects  two  or  three  men 
in  a  play,  but  McGraw's  signals  connect 
nine. 

After  the  World's  Series  the  writer  says 
he  asked  a  number  of  players  and  umpires 
what  mistakes  they  had  discovered  in  the 
Giants'  play.  None  suggested  any  e.xcept 
the  few  physical  errors.  One  owner  siiid 
that  he  had  found  one.    As  for  that  one: 

He  referred  to  the  second  game  of  the 
World's  Series.  With  two  men  out  and 
Kuth  on  third,  Bob  IMeusel  was  at  bat 
with  the  count  three  and  two.  Barnes 
pitched  a  fast  ball  to  Meusel  and  ]Meusel 
drove  it  to  center,  Ruth  scoring.  This 
made  the  score  three  all  and  caused  the 
game  to  be  called  in  the  tenth  inning.  The 
owner  was  of  the  opinion  that  iMcGraw 
should  have  ordered  a  curve  ball  instead  of 
trying  to  sli])  a  fast  one  over.  He  thought 
Meusel  would  have  been  crossed  up. 

This  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  ;MeuseI 
)irol)ably  expected  a  curve  and  was  sent 
to  hit.  The  fast  ball  was  meant  to  cross 
liim  up.  However,  when  only  one  pos- 
sil)le   flaw  can   be  discovered  in   five   V)a)l 


games,  and  tliat  Haw  ojmmi  to  dispnlo,  ono 
may  well  say  (Jiat  McOraw  came  as  near 
to  porf«»cti()n  in  liis  K(ratey;y  as  man  jirol)- 
ahly  cvor  will  conio  in  basoljall  and  no  one 
before  him  e^•el•  came  so  near. 

Before  the  series  started  Mcdraw  had 
instructed  liis  pitchers  about  the  Yank 
batsmen.  His  instructions  were  some- 
thing: like  this: 

Keep  them  low  on  Witt;  feed  Dugan 
low  curve  balls,  outside;  ke(^]>  them  hnv  on 
the  inside  for  Ituth  and  give  him  nothing 
but  slow  balls;  keep  the  ball  low  on  Pipp: 
keep  a  low  and  slow  curve  on  the  outside 
for  Meusel;  when  Sehang  is  batting  left- 
handed  feed  him  low  balls  and  give  him 
high  ones  when  he's  batting  right-handed; 
outside  low  or  inside  high  oiu>s  for  Ward; 
give  Scott  low  ones;  if  Baker  comes  up 
hand  him  high  and  sIoav  balls  on  the  out- 
side;'give  Smith  high  fast  balls  and  slow 
curves  pitched  low;  keep  them  low  on 
Bush;  give  ShaAvkey  slow  curve  balls; 
keep  them  low  on  Hoyt  and  ISIays. 

Those  were  the  instructions.  They 
were  merely  general.  JMeCiraw  gave  sj)e- 
cific  instructions  on  each  pitched  ball, 
but  they  -were  along  the  general  lines  of 
pitching  defense. 

The  infielders  and  outfielders  had  their 
insti'uctions,  but  they  Avere  also  gi\en 
flash  instructions  as  the  game  progressed, 
taking  care  of  each  and  everj''  situation 
that  developed  during  the  series. 


THE  ATHLETIC   SPORT  OF  CHOPPING 
DOWN  TREES 

OIXCE  George  Washington  chopped 
^  down  ^le  cherry-tree — and  probably 
before,  as  Avell — Americans  have  found  a 
good  deal  of  hin  in  swinging  an  ax.  Tliere 
Avas  no  good  and  A^alid  reason,  at  least  no 
good  "economic"  reason,  why  George 
should  chop  down  the  cherry-tree.  He  did 
it  primarily  for  the  fun  there  was  in  it.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  sport  as  opposed  to 
work.  Theodore  RooseA'elt  chopped  down 
trees  in  nuxch  the  same  spirit.  There  is 
even  a  possibility  that  Abraham  Lincoln's 
famous  rail-splitting  may  have  been  in- 
spired by  his  sporting  interest  in  the  job,  as 
well  as  by  the  small  amount  of  money  which 
he  got  for  his  rails.  Gladstone  chopped 
down  trees  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise,  and 
the  recent  wood-cutting  of  the  Ex-German 
Kaiser  is  a  matter  of  general  familiarity, 
however  it  maj'  be  interpreted.  Henry 
Ford  and  President  Harding  are  experi- 
enced wielders  of  the  ax.  All  of  these 
points  are  brought  out  by  W.  Gilman 
Thompson,  ]M.  D.,  writing  in  American 
Forestry.  He  deduces  that  chopping  down 
trees  is  one  of  diir  foremost  outdoor  sports. 
As  a  sport,  he  goes  on: 

Tree-felling  presents  everj'  gradation, 
for  the  beginner  may  choose  a  sapling  and 
work  up  to  trees  of  the  largest  growth,  and 
he  may,  as  he  acquires  the  true  art  of  the 
game,  select  trees  of  increasing  hardness, 
until  the  experienced  chopper  can  almost 
tell  A\-ith  his  ej-es  closed  upon  Avhat  manner 
of  wood  his  ax  strikes.  Into  the  basswood, 
for  instance,  the  blade  sinks  as  readily  al- 
most as  a  knife  into  a  hardened  cheese,  and 
the  broad-leaved  poplar  is  almost  as  soft. 
Biit  let  the  notice  beware  of  the  ironAvood 
and  yelloAv  birch,  and  stand  Avell  from  un- 
der, for  a  glancing  blow  may  easily  recoil 
upon  the  chopper.     There  is  interest,  too, 
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Do   Your  Christmas  S/ioppi?2fr  NOIV-  With  a  PRN ! 

From  every  standpoint  the  Ideal  Chri-.tinas  Gift  is 

WARD'S  PARADISE 
FRUIT  CAKE 


LAST  year  Paradise  Fruit  Cake  solved  the 
gift  problem  for  thousands.  Unusual,  yet 
^niost  appropriate,  a  gift  de  luxe  yet  not 
too  expensive,  one  to  be  shared  with  family  and 
friends,  it  carried  the  real  Christmas  spirit  into  a 
hundred  thousand  homes. 

THIS  year  let  Paradise  Fruit  Cake  solve  your 
Christmas  Gift  Problem.  Send  in  your  gift 
list;  we'll  do  the  rest.  Instead  of  weeks  of  weary 
shopping,  just  tw-o  minutes  to  write  the  names 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  mail.  The  cakes  will  reach 
your  friends  just  before  Christmas  together  with 
your  personal  card  or  our  own  special  Gift  Card. 
Eciually  suitable  for  men  or  women  or  an  entire 
family. 

And  of  course  you'll  'want  one  for  your  own 
Christmas  Dinner.' 

Don't  confuse  Paradise  Fruit  Cake  with  the 
ordinary  dark  fruit  cake  you  have  always 
kno^vn.      It's  totally  different — infinitely  more 


delicious.  Made  of  imported  cherries,  pine- 
apples and  other  fruits,  the  choicest  nuts,  butter, 
eggs,  milk,  sugar  and  flour.  All  joined  together 
in  the  Ward  Way  as  only  Ward  knows  how. 

Put  up  like  the  finest  candies.  Wrapped  in 
glassine  paper  and  packed  in  a  beautifully  deco- 
rated lacquered  metal  gift-box  lined  with  lace 
paper  and  doily,    A  most  artistic  creation. 

\et  weiuht  s  lbs.  More  than  to  inches  in 
diameter.  Price  east  of  Mississippi  River  $5.00. 
Elsewhere  in  U.  S.  A.  and  in  Canada  Si.oc  ad- 
ditional. Order  from  your  dealer.  If  he  is  un- 
able to  supply  you,  cake  will  be  sent  parcel 
post  or  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  check, 
post-ofTice  money  order  or  express  money  order. 
Send  orders  to  our  New  York  office  or  if  more 
convenient  to  our  nearest  bakerj',  as  noted  be- 
low. Over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Sold 
Last  Holiday  Season. 


Address  Department  L 

WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

New  York            Chicago         Boston  Pittsburgh     Baltimore 

Brooklyn             Cleveland    Providence  Newark  Columbus- 
Special  Note:    To  heads  of  manuf.  ctories,  baiiks, 

stores,  etc.,  u'e  suggest  the  trial  of  Paradise  fruit  ^  . 

Cake  as  a  present  to  mot  and  uomen  employees.  e>^-^' 

Most  happily  and  successfully  used  by  many  insti-  ^^jdf 

utions  last  Christmas.  yW'l 
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\isil  Uk  Lntid  oj 
l^jystic  Cliurm 


Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA'' 

Specially  Chartered 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner.  20,000  Tons. 
Sailing  Jan.  30. 102?.  returning  Aoril  a.xnsitiny 

EGYPT 

Madeira,    Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 

Tunis,  Holy  Land,  Constantinople, 

Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera, 

Portugal,  Monte  Carlo 

The  ".Scythia"  i*  a  veritable  floating  palace,  with 
spacious  decks,  lounges,  veranda  cafes,  2  elevators, 
c  immodioiis  state-rooms  with  running  water  and 
large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and  suites  with  j>ri- 
vate  bath?.  Famous  Cunard  cui- 
sine and  service.  (Only  one  sitting 
for  meals.) 

Free  optional  return  passage  at 
later  date  by  any  Cunard  Bteamo r 
from  France  or  England. 

Rates,  deck  plans,  itinerary  and 
full  information  on  request. 

Early  reservaiion  advisalile. 

Also  De  Luxe  Tours  to  Europe,   South 
America,  Japan,  China  and  California 

FRANK     TOURIST     CO 

(Established  1875) 

489  Fifth  Ave.,    New  York 

310  South   ISth  St..    Philadelphia 


Aiana 


tyf^otida 


tof  ^oui' Winte?  Home 


Kasily  accessible  l>y  boat,  train  or  excellent  motor 
roads.  All  outdoor  sports  all  winter.  The  beauti- 
ful mile- wide  Manatee  River  and  the  warm  and 
beautiful  Ciuli  of  Me.tico  t)eckon  you  to  enjoy  their 
countless  charms.  Xamed  for  the  interesting,  but 
almost  e.xticct  seacow.  or  manatee,  the  Land  of  the 
Manatee  offersa  thousand  delights,  ^ee  it  and  you 
will  want  to  live  here  all  the  time. 

Wri'e  now  for  detailed  information. 

M.\N.\TEK  COl  NTT 
PUBLICITY  DEP.VRTMENT 

Uox  I,  Bradenlowii,   Florida 


No.  I(i2 
ZOWjOhm 
Set.    $5 


Frost-Radio  Begins 
the  Christmas  Fun! 

Dad,  altho  a  recent 
convert  to  the  mysteries  of 
Radio,  knows  good  enter- 
tainment. Frost  Foncs  bring 
in  sood  entertainment  with 
a  clarity  of  tone  and  accur- 
acy of  reproduction.  Frost- 
Radio  makes  the  Merry 
Christmas  twice  as  merry. 
Frost  Foncs  are  best  f8r 
your  Radio  Receiving  Set. 
Your  local  dealer  has  them. 


HERBERT  H.  FROST 

NATIONAL   rACTORY    OlSTRIBurORS 

TO  TME    ELECTRICAL- RADIO    JOBBER? 

154.W.LAKE  ST.    CHICAGO.ILL. 


SPORTS  AjND  athletics 

Continued 


in  making  progress  with  the  size  of  the  chips 
and  keeping  the  advancing  cut  smooth  and 
even.  \Miat  a  pleasure  it  is  to  watch  the 
experienced  woodsmen  attack  a  large  chest- 
nut with  unerring  precision,  sending  chips 
six  or  eight  inches  long  fl%-ing  many  feet  off 
from  I  lie  stem.  Not  a  stroke  of  the  ringing 
blows  is  w^asted  and  the  incision  is  kept  as 
clean  as  if  made  by  a  saw,  until  the  giant 
begins  to  quiver,  then  to  sway,  and  with 
gathering  momentum  finally  goes  down  be- 
tween its  fellows,  cracking  and  crashing  un- 
til it  strikes  the  earth  with  a  mighty  thud, 
the  butt  bounding  up  again  in  final  protest 
at  its  fate.  To  do  this  gives  one  an  exciting 
sense  of  power  and  achieA^ement  well  worth 
the  energy  which  it  costs. 

The  tree  s])ortsmau  learns  to  be  as  critical 
of  his  axes  as  the  golfer  of  his  clubs,  for  a 
poor  selection  of  implements  readily  spoils 
the  game,  and  dulness  or  l)reaking  may  be 
a  source  of  real  danger.  The  weight  and 
balance  of  the  haft,  and  the  length,  curve 
and  tension  of  the  handle  must  all  be  care- 
fully considered  to  yield  the  best  results. 

Where  may  the  amateur  obtain  the  trees 
for  his  sport?     The  WTiter  replies: 

In  a  true  arcadia,  of  course,  e\  ery  one 
should  have  his  ow'n  "back-wood  lot" 
where  he  can  enjoy  the  pride  of  cutting  liis 
own  trees  and  doing  as  he  will  with  them. 
But  any  farmer  A\ill  readih-  gi'ant  the  priv- 
ilege to  an  enthusiast  of  cutting  in  his  w'oods 
under  direction.  He  is  always  glad  of  more 
firewood,  and  every  wood  lot  can  be  bene- 
fited by  "improvement  cuttings,"  to  use 
the  forester's  term.  There  are  always  dead 
trees  to  be  removed,  and  always  crooked  or 
deformed  trees,  or  trees  which  are  crowding 
others  and  interfering  with  then-  growth, 
and  it  decidedly  enhances  the  value  of  the 
propertj^  to  hiixe  them  cut  down.  It  would 
l>e  an  interesting  exi:)eriment  to  have  the 
members  of  a  golf  club  adjourn  en  toutes 
some  fine  Sunday  morning  into  a  near-by 
wood  lot  and  measure  the  equivalent  of  tlie 
strokes  for  36  holes  as  applied  to  producing 
cordwood!  The  caddies  could  be  released 
for  Sunday  School  and  the  woods  would  re- 
echo with  "fore"  as  a  warning  to  get  otit 
from  under  when  the  trees  fell!  Altho 
somewhat  different  vocabulary  otherwise 
would  be  required,  prowess  might  still  be 
the  subject  of  boasting  and  the  results  in 
exercise  would  be  quite  similar  in  forest  and 
in  fair  green.  Thirty-six  well-directed 
strokes  of  the  ax  may  fell  a  fair-sized  tree, 
so  even  Bogie  might  have  several  trees  to 
his  score! 

Horace  Greeley  was  one  of  our  best- 
known  wood-choppers.  Dr.  Thompson 
observes  that: 

lie  must  have  acquired  his  fondness  for 
\\  ielding  the  ax  in  the  five  years  which  he 
s])ent  as  a  youth  working  upon  his  father's 
farm  at  Westhaven,  Vermont,  and  that  he 
continued  it  in  advanced  life  as  a  means  of 
exercise  and  recreation  is  attested  by  the 
picture  which  represents  him  in  shirt-sleeves 
with  an  ax  over  his  shoulder  ready  to  cope 
with  an\-  giant  of  the  forest. 

It  is  onh-  fair  to  state  that  tree-felling, 
like  the  sport  of  boxing,  may  at  times  be 
used  as  an  appeal  to  the  baser  i)assions  of 
mankind.  Thus  (he  former  Kaiser  is  re- 
ported to  have  turned  to  it  as  a  vent  for  his 
emotions  at  a  time  of  life  when  checkers  or 
backgammon  might  seem  more  alluring. 
There  is,  however,  no  tixt  age  limit  to  the 


Safety! 

The   Gift  Supreme 

.\uloReelite,  the  ()»/v  spotlight  on  a  reel,  make? 
the  new  dosed  car  a  gift  of  even  greater  vahie 
to  the  family.  Its  brilliant,  piercing  beams,  so  easily 
controlled  from  within  the  car,  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  travel  all  \nnter  long  in  perfect  comfort  'uith 
safely.  The  new  Model  "F"  AutoReelite  makes  it 
unnecessarj-  to  lower  a  window  or  strain  to  reach 
the  light.  It  also  incorporates  the  famous  automatic 
reel  feature  which  allows  the  lamp  to  be  taken  to 
any  part  of  the  car. 

.\sk  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  Model  "F'',  or 
write  for  booklet  313L  which  describes  all  models. 

APPLETON    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

1711   Wellington  Ave.,  Chicago 

AutoReelite 


OeC.   us     OAT      oc^c 


THE  ONLY  SPOTLICMT  ON  A  REEL 


^Tf]e  ujisB  man   IodI^s  1n^o  sjiace, 
on^  l^noujs  i}\efe  is  no  limih  ho  diTnensiDn." 
said  <(}} u a nqjz u 
ioish  bridges  the  gl'ea^es^ 

vECeiVbK 


:  <^rA 


ALONG  RECORD  of  unequalird 
performance  has  won  for  the 
Grebe  Receiver  the  unqualiAed  en- 
dorsement of  all  good  de-jlcr>- 

*"Mu*ing!>  of  Doctor  Mu"  —  the 
>ior>  of  the  development  of  the  Per- 
fect Recci%cr,  free  upon  request. 


Addras  EVtu.  L 
A.  H.  GREBE  &.  CO. 

FXHMONOHlLi.  N  \ 


YOU  CAN 


iia\c  a  lH.Min>'<.'!-i'rofcs- 
siuiiol  join  own au<l  earn 
big  income  in  service  lees 
A  Xen-  svstcra  of  foot  correction:  readily  learued  by 
anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeks.  Easy  terms  for  training, 
openinqs  every  wliere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
Xocap)tal  reiiuireilorKoodsiobuy.noafiency  or8<iliciting. 

Aclilress  Stephenson  L»horator».   3  Back  Bay,  Bo«>on.  M»il. 

The  Homcharger 

C'!;arj'is  V'  -.'.r 

AUTO    or    RADIO 

BATTER  Y 

for  a  Nickt-i 

Price  — $18.50 

Send  for  FREE  Bulk-tin 
THE  AUTOMATIC    ELEC- 
TRICAL DEVICES  CO. 

154  W.ThirdSt.,  Cincinnati, O. 


Free  Book  ^^^ 

Containing  complete    jf^^^ 
story  of  the  origin      ff/     fsSk 

and  history  of  tlint       ^/      V«a' 
wonderfiiUnsiru-        ^^         v" 
n.cnt — the 


SAXOPHONE 


Easy  to  Play 
lasytoPaj; 


141 


Tliie  bonl;  IpMs  yon  when  tonse 
.■^axophone — sincly,  in  qnartcttes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  re-Milar  I'.and:  how 
10  play  from  cello  pans  in  orchestra 
and  many  other  things  yon  would  like 
10  l;no«-.  The  Saxophone  is  the  easiest 
nf  all  wind  Instrumema  to  play.  You  can 
learn  to  play  the  scale  in  an  hour  and 
«)on  be  playing  popular  airs.  It  will  doulile 
your  Income,  yoiir  plca^iiri-  and  your  popu- 
larity. Tl)rcp  Mr«;t  Ic-i^on^  sent  freo.  Xotning 
can  take  the  pla'C  of  ilic  SaNoj>honP  for 
Honne  Entertainment.  Church, 
Lodi;e  or  School,  or  for  Orchestra  Dance  Music 

You  may  trv  nn**  Him^rh»*r  Saxopiione,  Cornet.  Tn>mp*t,  Tromh->ne 
or  othfr  Instrument*,  davH.  Ifsatislied.  pay  for  It  by  easy  paytnent-*. 
M*'nri<^n  in..trurn«-nt  tntrrp.*teH  in  *hen  s<?ndinir  for  Free  H«.<)k. 

BUESCHER   BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  ol  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 

194  Buescher  Block  ELKHART     IND 
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sport  of  troc-outtiner.Poverinpf  as  if  doos,  llio 
seven  a^es  of  man,  from  the  youth  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  old  ago  of  Ohidstone.  One 
jnay  picture  the  whilom  Kaiser  going  forth 
vith  eager  strides,  battlc-ax  in  hand,  to 
slay  the  oncoming  cohorts  of  the  Allies  as 
represented  to  liis  distorted  mind  by  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  Dutch  beeches,  he  being 
arrayed  erewhile  in  the  majesty  of  Dutch 
breeches,  and  as  lie  "strafs"  and  "strafs" 
one  may  ahnost  hear  him  mutter  between 
clenched  teeth,  "take  that  and  that  and 
THAT,"  very  mudi  as  one  might  chastise  a 
most  obstreperous  boy  in  the  woodshed! 

But  it  a  poor  tree  that  does  not  grow  both 
waj-s,  and  in  Johathan's  parable  (Judges 
IX,  8),  we  read :  "  The  trees  went  forth  on  a 
time  to  anoint  a  King  over  them."  One 
after  another,  however,  all  declined  as  being 
otherAvise  more  usefully  employed  in  grow- 
ing roots  and  branches  and  so  thej^  finally 
were  reduced  to  electing  a  bramble! 

A  fondness  for  the  sport  of  tree-felling 
leads  one  naturaUj^  to  an  interest  in  forestry 
and  to  observation  of  the  habits,  forms  and 
varieties  of  individual  trees,  their  rate  of 
growth,  their  relations  to  each  other  in  their 
struggle  upward  to  the  light  and  air  in 
densely  covered  areas,  and  further  to  their 
economic  value  and  the  specialization  in  the 
uses  of  the  ditferent  kinds  of  wood. 

Each  species  of  tree  in  addition  to  gen- 
ei'al  uses  such  as  those  of  firewood,  board- 
ing, etc.,  has  one  or  several  special  uses  for 
which  it  is  pecxiliarly  fitted.  These  often- 
times are  suggested  on  cutting  down  the 
tree  throiigh  noting  its  relative  hardness, 
its  graining,  mode  and  degree  of  spUtting, 
etc.  Thus  the  chestnut  is  selected  for  the 
fi-amework  of  pianos  and  coffins  to  be  ve- 
neered afterward  "nnth  other  woods  wliich 
take  a  better  poUsh.  The  wUow  is  used  in 
manufacturing  black  powder  and  artificial 
legs,  the  poplar  for  fruit-boxes,  spools,  etc. 
^loreover,  each  tree  is  its  own  biographer, 
and  the  ci'oss-section  of  even  a  long-time 
cut  and  decaying  stump  presents  an  open 
page  to  one  who  has  learned  to  read  it. 
From  the  bai-k  and  gi-ain  of  the  wood  is  to 
be  told  the  species  and  from  the  number  of 
concentric  rings  the  age,  for  the  gro^\^ng 
tree  must  form  a  new  ring  each  year.  !More 
than  this,  the  thickness  of  the  rings  varies 
with  the  seasonal  conditions  of  hght,  air- 
cmrents  and  moisture,  so  that  under  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  conditions  the  rings 
may  be  two  or  three  times  the  average 
width.  In  illustration  of  this  is  the  follow- 
ing incident:  One  day  while  crossing  a  re- 
cent clearing  in  a  New  England  forest  I 
noticed  an  exceptionally  large  stump  cut 
quite  close  to  the  ground.  Its  bark  and 
graining,  porosity,  etc.,  showed  it  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  giant  tulip-tree  with  119  rings, 
indicating  an  unusual  age  for  a  forest  tree 
of  that  species  in  that  locaUtj^  But  count- 
ing back  thirty  rings  from  the  margin  was 
one  which  was  more  than  double  the  wddth 
of  the  others.  This  meant  that  in  some 
manner  in  that  year  the  tree  had  had  access 
to  more  than  its  usual  share  of  light,  air-cm-- 
rents  and  moisture,  and  it  was  easj^  to  guess 
that  thirty  j'ears  before  the  lot  had  prexiouslj^ 
been  cut  over.  Coming  down  the  moun- 
tainside I  met  the  son  of  the  old  man  that 
originally  owned  the  forest.  "Jim,"  said 
I,  "when  was  that  lot  cleared?"  "Oh,  a 
couple  of  years  ago."  "Any  one  could  see 
that,"  I  said,  "but  when  before  then?"  for, 
like  almost  aU  New  England  forests,  it  had 
been  cut  over  several  times.  At  first  he 
could  not  recall,  but  suddenly  he  said:  "It 
was  the  v^ear  my  father  bought  the  farm  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  clear  that  lot." 
"But  when  was  that?"  "Thirty  years 
ago. ' '  And  thus  came  the  proof  that  the  old 
giant  had  WTitten  its  biographj-  correctly. 
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For  Wife  or  Husband 
For  Son  or  Daughter 
For  Teacher  or  Fastor 
For  Dearest   Friend 

Remington 
Portable 

A  complete  portable  typewriter  that  will  be 
prized  by  anyone— because  it  is  helpful,  use- 
ful, practical  and  valuable. 

Has  the  complete  standard  keyboard  and 
other  big  machine  features.  Fits  in  case  only 
four  inches  high. 

Sold  by  over  2,000  dealers  and  Remington 
branch  offices  everywhere. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  "Your  Ever  Handy 
Helper."    Address  Department  62. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

374  Broadway,  New  York 


Paragon  Ribbons  for  Remington 
Portable  Type^vriters.  Mode  by 
us.  50  cents  each,  $5.00  a  dozen 
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Intenst  Rates 
safelif  increase  await 
from  marmi  centers 


The  Interest  Map 

Sound  investments  in  the  South  return 
7%,  against  5  and  6%  in  the  North. 
Money  supply  causes  the  difference.  The 
.South,  whose  great  resources — Tirgin  wealth  in 
large  part — are  stUl  undeveloped,  lacks  the 
abundant  capital  of  Xorthem  industrial  regions, 
and  uses  7%  money  profitably. 
In  Caldwell  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds, 
secured  by  ample  projvrty  value  in  Southern 
cities  you  find  a  sotmd  7%  investment. 

Maturities:     2  Years   and   Fpward* 

Denominations:    $100,    $300,    $1,000 

Write  for  booklet  "TheSonth's  A  tincer" 

CALDWELL  &(jQ 


Specialists  m 
Soulliem  Municipals 


-~  and  First 
Mortgage  Bonds 

603  Union  St.,  Nashville-Tenn. 

New  York      Chicago      Detroit       St.  Louis 

Cincinnati  New  Orleans  Knox\ille 

Chattanooga         Birmingham 


I 


These 
\^l  Booklets 
Shoiv 

How  to  Get  8% 

These  booklets  show  you  how  to  make  8%  on  your  in- 
vestments in  exactly  the  same  way  that  nationally  known 
institutions  are  doing* — on  Miami  nr\ortgages  and 
bonds.  The  unusual  demand  for  capital  in  Miami  and 
the  surrounding  eountry  makes  interest  rates  8%  on 
the  choicest  security. 

You  can  have  the  same  kind  of  security,  the  same  safety 
of  principal  and  interest,  the  same  6'~c  net  yield.  Bonds 
in  any  amount  from  $100  up  on  easy  ^payments  if  de- 
sired. Write  for  "Opportunity"  and  "Making  Money 
Earn"  today.    Dept.   2  A  *  Names  on  request. 

MUM  I  MORTGAGE  &  GUARANTY  CO.        Miami,  Florida 


u  Play     ^ 


Famous  Shipboard  Game 
'brought  to  Land 

Toss,  catch  and  "juggle"  DEK  quoit  over 
net  like  tennis.  Fascinates  players  and 
spectators  alike.  DEK  is  best  yet ;  rivals 
excitement  of  best  game  you  know.  For 
porch,  lawn,  living-room,  club,  school, 
plavground,  factory,  park  or  roof.  New, 
si)c«iy,  easy  to  learn.  DEK  is  an  ideal 
Xmci  gift.  DEK  set  and  rules,  complete 
|x>sipaid,  $8.95.  Send  money  erder  to 
DEK  GAME  Co.,  560  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  DEK  fully 
protected;  infringers  liable. 


THEGOLFER'S 
SANTA    GLAUS 


Will  be  welcome  if  he 
brings  a  Craig  Golf- 
meter,  that  provides  real 
golf  at  home.  Requires 
a  spare  only  11x14 
feet — indoors  or  out. 
Provides  entertainment 
and  exercise,  while 
recording  exact  distance 
and  direction  of  every 
shot.  The  price  is  S27.50. 
or  C.  O.  D.  express  prepaid. 


At  your  dealer's 


Includt  a  Golfmcter  on   Your  Xmai  List. 

CRAIG  GOLFMETER  CO.  Inc. 

.^02  Van  Alst  Avenue 
Long  Island  City       -       New  York 


INVESTMENTS 


AND    T    FINANCE 


WHY   BRITAIN   CAN  PAY    INTEREST- 
AND  OTHERS  CAN  T 

'  I  *HE  yearly  interest  charge  at  .i  per 
■*-  cent,  on  Britain's  $4,277,000,000  A\ar 
debt  to  this  eountry  amounts  to  $101, 870.- 
459,  as  the  New  York  Times  not«s.  So  the 
two  payments,  on  October  16  and  Xoveiu- 
ber  1.5.  respectively,  of  about  $50,000,000 
each,  pays  the  British  interest  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  "There  is  stUl  something  like 
S61 1.000.000  arrears  of  interest  which 
England  did  not  pay,  and  her  payment  of 
which  our  Government  did  not  ask,  coAer- 
ing  the  period  from  the  middle  of  1919  to 
the  present  autumn,"  which  this  paper 
thinks  will  be  funded  with  the  principal  by 
the  Allied  Debt  Commission.  It  is  the 
opinion  in  the  New  York  financial  district, 
we  read  on,  that — 

The  building  up  of  Great  Britain's  bal- 
ances with  her  fiscal  agents  in  this  country 
has  been  a  task  of  long  duration,  carried  on 
slowlj'  and  surely  and  daj'  by  day,  in  order 
to  cause  shght  disturbance  to  the  markets. 
The  balance  of  Great  Britain  in  this  coun- 
try- has  by  no  means  been  exhausted  by 
yesterday's  pajTuent  of  S.50,000,000.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  estimated  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  .?100,000,000  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  United  States  Government 
within  two  months.  Great  Britain  has  here 
on  deposit  to  her  credit  a  sum  approxi- 
mateh'  equal  to  the  amount  which  has 
been  paid.  It  will  be  used  for  further  debt 
payments  and  for  commercial  transactions 
in  this  country  in  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  interested. 

The  Times  explains  editoriaUj-  that  the 
British  Government's  pajinent  does  not 
settle  the  question  of  the  general  practica- 
bihtj-  of  the  resumption  of  interest  pay- 
ments by  the  eight  other  nations  owing  us 
debts  contracted  during  the  war.  Further — 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  problem  of  the 
Commissioners,  appointed  by  Congress  to 
"refund  or  convert"  the  obligations  of  all 
these  States  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
•will  be  simple.  England  has  effected  this 
autumn's  transfer  of  §100,000,000  through 
use  of  various  accruing  foreign  balances, 
mostly  derived  from  interest  on  England's 
holdings  of  American  stocks  and  bonds, 
from  her  ship  serAices,  from  American 
capital  imested  in  British  securities. 

Secretary  Hoover's  belief,  exprest  in  his 
recent  speech,  was  that  the  other  sohent 
debtor  States  could  easily  meet  the  annual 
charge  in  the  same  way.  This  is  at  best 
doubtful  in  the  present  actual  situation. 
France  and  Italy,  whose  debt  to  our  Trea- 
sury' is  the  latest  next  to  Rnglands — 
their  combined  annual  interest  payments 
at  the  5  per  cent,  rate  woul  be  .S229,- 
9.38,000— have  no  such  accruing  bal- 
ances in  foreign  trade  as  England.  Aside 
from  the  credits  arising  from  American 
tourist  expenditures,  the  machinery  for 
transferring  such  a  sum  under  existing 
conditions  is  not  evident.  Neither  foreign 
investments  nor  shipping  ser\Tces,  nor 
even  American  capital  newly  invested  in 
those  countries,  would  be  a  large  rehance 
for  Prance  or  Italj'. 


HOW  SHOULD   THE   FARMER  NOW  BE 
FINANCED? 

"IX/HILE  Director  Eugene  Meyer  be- 
^  '  lieves  that  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion has  done  extremeh'  good  work,  he  does 
not  believe  that  it  should  be  continued 
indefinitely.  For,  as  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  briefly  states  his  Anew, 
the  help  to  the  farmers  extended  through 
the  Corporation's  loans  "was  rendered 
as  a  temporary  means  of  relief,  not  as 
a  permanent  reliance."  With  this  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  quite  agrees.  It 
thinks  that  "were  the  organization  to  keep 
on  indefinitely,  it  would  surely  become 
a  Government  red-tape  concern  operated 
by  routine  officials  and  simply  helping 
out  those  who  had  the  influence  to  com- 
mand its  services."  But  what  can  take 
its  place? 

Mr.  Meyer  is  quoted  as  saA-ing  that 
three  plans  are  under  consideration-  "the 
first  being  a  continuance  of  government 
assistance  through  centralized  banking 
institutions  functioning  along  lines  similar 
to  those  of  the  present  Board;  the  second 
proposing  'working  through  a  number  of 
financial  corporations,  each  with  moder- 
ate capital  furnished  partly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  operating  within  a  limited 
distance,"  and  the  third  proposing  to  use 
existing  financial  machinery  under  the 
general  superAision  of  the  Controller  of 
the  Currency  and  enable  to  give  more  lili- 
eral  credit  along  certain  lines." 

Here  The  Journal  of  Commerce  does  not 
agree  ■R'ith  Mr.  Meyer.  In  the  first  place, 
it  argues,  the  use  of  existing  financial 
machinery  "may  mean  anything  or  noth- 
ing." If  it  means  making  more  liberal 
agricultural  credits  through  the  national 
or  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  "it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,"  we  are  told.  For,  "all  these 
plans  contemplate  some  means  of  getting 
access  to  the  commercial  banking  funds 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
investment  operations  connected  with 
agriculture.  That  simply  leads  to  dis- 
aster." The  New  York  paper  says  in 
conclusion: 

What  we  do  want  is  a  sati.sfactory  credit 
machinery  which  will  permit  the  country 
districts  to  use  their  own  funds  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  will  a^ssure  them  all  the 
outside  aid  that  their  opportunities  war- 
rant. This  they  must  get  from  investment 
sources.  It  can  not  come  from  the  banks. 
Let  Mr.  Meyer  and  his  co-workers  shift  the 
basis  of  their  appeal;  let  them  ask  for  aid  in 
the  form  of  long-term  advances  well  secured, 
and  they  will  get  the  willing  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  every  thoughtful  citizen. 

But  the  notion  of  a  back-door  entrance, 
giving  access  to  the  ft  nds  of  bank  depos- 
itors or  to  the  Treasury  and  the  tax  receipts 
can  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  agricultural 
credit  controversy. 
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lo  be  considered  by  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress. 

The  Japanese  naval  budget  for  next  year, 
which  is  said  to  conform  to  the  Wash- 
ington Ai-nis  Treaty,  shows  a  decrease 
of  1]7,(X)0,00()  yen,  as  compared  witii 
that  of  the  current  .year. 

Crown  Prince  Abdul  Medjid,  cousin  of 
Sultan  Mohammed  Vf,  lias  been 
elected  Calii)h,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement from  Angora. 

No^■enlber  19. — Premiers  Poincare  and 
Mussohni,  and  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  Lord  Curzon,  hold  a  pre- 
liminary conference  and  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  tlie  position  they  will  take  at 
the  Lausanne  Conference. 

Eight  persons  are  wounded  in  Dublin 
when  an  Army  car  is  forced  to  fire  on 
a  street  crowd,  gathered  to  protest 
against  the  imprisonment  of  Mary 
MacSwiney  and  the  execution  of  four 
irregidars. 

The  Far  Eastern  RepubUe  is  annexed 
to  Soviet  Russia  at  its  own  request. 

November  20. — The  Near  East  Conference 
is  opened  at  Lausanne,  but  adjourns 
business  sessions  to  the  following  day. 

The  British  Parhament,  with  the  Labor 
partj'  appearing  as  chief  claimant  for 
recognition  as  the  Opposition,  is  for- 
mally opened.  Ulster  is  the  only  part  of 
Ireland  represented. 

Erskine  Childers,  chief  heutenant  of 
Eamon  De  Valera,  gets  an  order  from 
the  High  Court  in  Dubhn  suspending 
the  execution  of  any  sentence  against 
him  and  eight  other  prisoners  tried  bj' 
a  mihtary  tribunal  of  the  Irish  Free 
State. 

November  21. — Chancellor  Wilhelm  Cuno 
announces  the  membership  of  the  New 
German  Cabinet. 

The  Near  East  Conference  at  Lausanne 
opens  its  business  sessions,  which,  it  is 
decided,  are  to  be  held  in  secret. 

DOMESTIC 

November  15. — President  Harding  directs 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  to  ordler 
the  dispatch  of  two  cruisers  with  relief 
supplies  to  the  zone  stricken  by  the 
earthquake  in  Chile. 

November  16. — The  State  Department 
announces  the  appointment  of  John 
Bassett  Moore  as  the  American  repre- 
sentative for  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  to  consider  changes  in 
the  rules  of  international  law. 

November  17. — The  American  Red  Cross 
sends  $10,000  to  the  president  of  the 
Chilean  Red  Cross  for  the  relief  of 
sufferers  from  the  recent  earthquake  in 
Chile. 

November  18. — Action  is  begun  by  105 
doctors  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  New  York  to  annul  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Prohibition  law  in  so  far  as 
it  restricts  physicians  to  a  limited 
amount  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
treatment  of  patients. 

A  committee  from  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  presents 
resolutions  to  President  Harding  ap- 
peaUng  to  him  to  appoint  fully  accred- 
ited representatives  to  the  Lausanne 
Conference. 

The  State  Department  officially  denies 
that  it  has  unduly  interfered  in  the 
drafting  of  internal  legislation  in  Mex- 
ico, and  says  that  the  views  on  proposed 
oil  legislation  communicated  by  Ameri- 
can Charge  Summerlin  to  Mexico  City 
officials  had  been  given  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  comment  would  be 
welcomed. 

November  19. — Senator  Truman  H;  New- 
berry, who  was  indicted   on  a  charge 
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Do  You  Invest? 

Use  this  booklet — and 
the  service  behind  it 

WHEN  you  send  for  our  monthly  booklet  of 
Investment  Recommendations,  you  may 
feel  assured  th.2it  person ai  service  is  also  available  to 
you  in  the  selection  of  sound  investments. 

The  booklet  lists  and  describes,  every  month,  a 
large  number  of  attractive  bonds  which  we  recom- 
mend for  investment.  If,  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
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investment  assistance,  our  representatives  at  any  of 
our  offices  are  prepared  to  serve  you,  either  in 
person  or  by  correspondence. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  Investment  Recommendations, 
upon  request  to  our  nearest  office. 
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SECTIONAL     BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and 
offices  throughout  the  countrj-.  Made  in  sections  of 
different  sizes,  combining  utilitj',  economy  and  at- 
tractiveappearance.  Style  shown  above  isbeautifully 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK.  Price  complete  as  shown 
with  top,  base  and  three  book  sections  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing,  felt-cushioned  glass 
doors  'Sections  dust-proof)  $12.75.  Price  for  same 
combination,  without  doors,  $9.75.  Other  styles  in 
different  grades  and  finishes  at  correspondintrly  low 
prices.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON  AP- 
PROVAL at  a  considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 
Write  for  new  catalog  No.    2."? 

The  C.  J.  L'lndstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls.  N.Y. 
Mfrs.  SectioDal  Bookcases  and  t^'Kp^  Cabinets 


Cheap 


Cards, circulars,  labels. book,  paper.  Pres>fl2. 
L»rgfrtii  Job  press  $150.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  e:i.sy.  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  catalog.  TYPE,cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-23,  Meriden,  Conn. 


gtUTEN 


BRUSSON 
JEUNE 


Imported  from     France 

I  should  eat  Brusson  Jeunp  Gluten  Brcat)  if  you  have  dia- 
beteH  or  obesity.  Thousands  of  others,  all  over  the  world,  have 
found  it  beneficial.  Ask  your  doctor.  20  million  Inavirs  eaten 
vearly  Small  bulk:  great  food  value:  never  b<-comes  stale. 
Vour  Kr^KTcr  probably  Hells  Bru.sson  Jeune  If  not,  send  $2.00  for 
box  15  loaven.  Postpaid  in  U.  S.  Free  booklet  on  other  diabetic 
foods.    Write 

GUSTAV   MULLER.    Importer 
18  South  William  St,  NEW  YORK.   N.   Y. 


Here's  the  Gift  that 
#?        Pleases   Most 

^^"^  ^        and  Costs  but  Little 

If  .vou  want  to  bring  a  heap 

of  ploasuro  to  your  friends 

Hive  them  this  big  box  of 

^__^ full-     Knjo.ved   bv  all  ages 

'^^'SlilMsS    '^  f"  '^O-    The  rao.st  baffling 

»lrfMJ"  .,„,]  niysterioiis  puzzle  ever 

invented.     Folks    often   try   for   hours 

and  think  it  can't  be  done,  but  already 

.'10  solutions  have  been  found. 
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^^      Is  the   (froaicst  .suHiiiIri-  Kamc 
*C       f'^'cr  Invented.     The  Ideal   ?!rt 
?"    for   8hut-liui   or    lonely.     Blggeot 
.seller  In  years.      On  sale  wherever 
800.1  Kumee  are  sold.     If  you  have 
tr.juhlp  In  gPttInK  your    spt  send  50 
cents    and  we  will    mall    you   a   set   postpaid 
'oKethir  Hlih  Ijookirt  of  :t()  problems. 

Lubbers  &  Bell, 735  Second  Ave  .Clinton,  Iowa 


Case  for  an  Expert. — ^[r.  Swivel  was 
mfioli  perturbed  to  find  tliat  the  three 
pounds  of  meat  which  he  had  purchased 
for  dinner  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 
His  wife,  aiding  in  the  search  and  noticing 
wliat  she  took  to  be  a  guilty  look  on  the 
face  of  the  family  eat,  pointed  to  it,  and 
said: 

"There's  the  meat." 

"Why,  no."  objected  Swivel,  "that  little 
thing  couldn't  get  away  with  three  pounds 
of  meat.  Still,  let's  weigh  her  and  find 
out." 

"They  did  so.  The  scales  registered  an 
even  three  pounds. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted  in  puzzled  tones, 
"tiiere's  the  meat  all  right,  but  where's 
the  c&t?"^— The  American  Legion   Wickly. 


Prepared.  —  Soph  —  "I  suppose  your 
father  will  be  all  unstrung  "when  he  hears 
about  your  exam." 

Frksh — "Xo,  I  wired  him  last  night." 
—  The  Laurcntian. 


of  ^^olating  the  Congressional  Corrupt 
Practises  Act,  and  subsequently  ac- 
quitted on  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  re.signs  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

Xoveniber  20. — After  a  conference  with 
President  Harding  and  Attornej'-Gen- 
eral  Daugherty,  Governor  John  M. 
Parker  of  Louisiana  announces  a  most 
thorough  investigation  ^^"ill  be  made  of 
the  outrages  reported  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
Louisiana.  From  the  White  House 
comes  the  statement  that  there  is  noth- 
ing at  this  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  "except  to  give  assurances 
to  the  State  authorities  that  wherever 
Federal  interests  are  involved  Federal 
authorities  are  ready  to  extend  full 
cooperation." 

The  extra  session  of  Congress  opens  with 
the  introduction  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill 
and  two  measures  to  legalize  the  sale  of 
light  "ndnes  and  beers,  the  revenue  to  be 
applied  to  a  soldiers'  bonus. 

November  2L — President  Harding  ad- 
dresses a  joint  session  of  Congress  and 
urges  passage  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill, 
sajing  that  the  loss  through  Government 
operation  is  850,000,000  a  year  at  the 
present  time,  with  no  hope  in  sight  of 
curtailing  it  unless  the  merchant  marine 
bill  is  passed. 

Ex-Premier  Georges  Clemenceau  declares 
in  an  address  in  Xew  York  that  Ger- 
many is  again  preparing  for  war,  this 
time  with  Russia  and  Turkey  as  her 
allies,  and  suggests  that  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  form 
a  peace  agreement  to  prevent  this 
prospective  outbreak. 

Senator  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana, 
asserts  that  his  State  has  been  libeled 
by  extravagant  stories  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klu.x  Klan.  In 
Kansas  Governor  Allen  instigates  ouster 
proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  to 
enjoin  operations  of  the  organization  in 
that  State. 

Airs.  Rebecca  L.  Felton,  of  Georgia, 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  recent  death  of  Senator  Watson,  is 
sworn  in  as  the  first  woman  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  She  mil  serve  only 
until  Senator-elect  George  presents  his 
credentials. 


Scratches,  and  Scrapes 

I'^very  break  in  the  skin  is  a 
possible  source  of  infection. 
Take  no  chances.  Use  Xcav- 
Skin  at  once. 

This  antiseptic  liquid  forms  a 
coating  over  the  wound,  and 
protects  the  ne\vly-forming 
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Hotel.  Factor^-.  Office  Building.  Railroad  Sta 
lion.  Hospital — \vherc\er  a  beautiful.  >ul>stan- 
tial  floor  is  desired  Several  practical  colors. 
Hull  information  and  sample  FRlCli  of  your 
first  and  second  choice  of  color. 
IVPOUt  riOOR  CO  .  93-9S  Hilstfat  SI .  KodKslfr.  N.  Y. 
A   Success  for  15  Years   *»"•'"■«'• 
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THE    SPTCE   OF   LIFE 


Two  Strikes.  To  nolo  a  new  slcikf  i.s  lut 
longer  to  strike  a  new  note. — Steele's  Lion 
(Dayton).  

Aids  Digestion. — Speaking  of  Tmc  Di- 
(iEST,  Bill  makes  roferenee  to  it  as  the 
Literarj'  Charcoal  Tablet. — Morrisioini 
Jerseyman.  ______ 

Here,  Too. — HousG\vork  is  announced  a-; 
a  cure  for  neurasthenia.  We  have  al- 
warvs  suspected  that  our  cook  was  really 
a  duchess  taking  a  rest  cure. — London 
Opinion.  

Properly  Prepared. — Teacher — "What 
became  of  the  swine  that  had  the  e^^l 
sjMrit  east  into  them?" 

R.  Dieter. — "They  made  them  into 
defiled  hani.''-^— Steele's  Lion  (Dayton). 


Airy  Persiflage. — "Where  did  you  get 
the  quaint  old  nudal?" 

"Oh,  that's  an  heirloom.  INIy  grand- 
father won  it  in  an  oratorical  contest." 

"Indeed.  Sort  of  a  hot  heirloom,  isn't 
if.'"— Lt/e.  

Keeping  His  Own. — "Is  your  new  son- 
in-law  a  good  pro%-ider?" 

"He  can  just  about  keep  my  daughtei- 
in  gloves.     I  paj'  for  everything  else." 

"Then  he  deceived  j^ou  as  to  his  circum- 
stances." 

"Xo.  I  remember  he  merely  a -iked  for 
her  hand." — Boston   Transcript. 


Ave  Atque  Vale. — "There  isn't  as  much 
sentiment  in  music  as  many  people  sup- 
pose," said  Senator  Sorghum. 

"Whydo  you  think  so?" 

"The  -brass  band  that  plays  'See.  the 
Conquering  Hero  Comes,'  is  just  as  cheerful 
about  playing  'Farewell  Forever'  when  the 
election  is  over." — Washington  Evening  Star. 


Appreciated  Preacher. — Mis.s  Wiggs — 
"Yes,  sir,  I  always  goes  to  church  when 
you  preaches." 

Vic.\R  (flattered )^ — "I  am  glad  to  hear 
that,  but  whj'  Avhen  I  preach? — why  not 
every  Sunday?" 

AIiss  Wiggs — "I'm  always  sure  of  getting 
a  good  seat  when  you  preaches,  sir!" — 
The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Thorough  Job. — Father  was  annoyed. 
His  expensive  gold  watch  had  failed  him. 
It  wouldn't  go  at  all. 

"I  can't  think  what's  the  matter,"  he 
complained.     "IMaybe  it  needs  cleaning." 

"Oh,  no,  daddy,"  objected  four-year-old 
Henrj'.  "  'Cau.se  baby  and  I  had  it  in  the 
bathroom  washing  it  all  day  yesterday." — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


A  Big  Contract. — Dear  little  Johnnie's 
Aunt  Emma,  a  lady  of  most  generous  build, 
liad  come  for  a  Adsit  and  dear  little  Johnnie 
had  been  gazing  at  her  rapth-  for  some 
minutes.  Finally  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

"Mamma,"  he  cried,  "does  Santa  Clans 
fill  everybody's  stockings?" 

"Of  eouz'se,  dear,"  repUed  his  mother  in 
some  surprize. 

"Grown-up  people's,  too?" 

"Yes,  dear." 
.   "Well,"    returned    Johnnie    doubtfully, 
but  as  one  clinging  to  a  shred  of  hope, 
"I    hope    he    gets    to    mine    first." — The 
Anicrican  Legion  Weekly. 


«»>f 


^^How  much  better  and 
stronger  I  feel!^^ 

"I  wish  I  could  tell  all  the  tired-out,  run-down  people 
I  know,  how  much  better  and  stronger  I  feel  since 
taking  Yeast  Foam  Tablets,"  writes  a  patient  to  her 
doctor,  who  had  prescribed  this  yeast,  "Really,  I  know 
that  one  bottle  of  these  tablets  did  me  more  good  than 
any  other  tonic  I  have  ever  taken." 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets  make  one  feel  "better  and 
stronger"  because  they  supply  a  factor  which  promotes 
digestion  and  helps  the  system  to  utilize  more  com- 
pletely the  strength-building  elements  in  your  regular 
food. 

The  pure,  whole  yeast,  of  which  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  are 
made,  may  be  just  what  you  need  to  improve  your  general  con- 
dition.This  yeast  is  clean;  it  is  dehydrated,  not  raw;  it  is  pasteur- 
ized. You  know  fresh  milk  may  be  good, but  it  is  sale  only  when 
it  is  pasteurized.  Science  and  experience  have  proved  this. 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets  are  a  pure  tonic  food,  not  a  drug  or  med- 
icine. They  keep;  they  are  easy  and  agreeable  to  take.  They  do 
not  cause  gas,  and  hence  they  are  used  by  physicians,  hospitals 
and  by  thousands  of  people  for  indigestion,  skin  disorders  and 
many  ailments  due  to  malnutrition. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  baking  yeasts, Yeast  Foam 
and  Magic  Yeast. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE— 25c  VALUE- 
YEAST  FOAM  TABLETS 

our  name 


cAM 


ress^ 


Mail  coupon  to  Northwestern  Yeast  Company 

1750  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago  LD  ii-i 


%ast  Foamlablets 


A  Tonic  Food 
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Golf  on 
J^cwYmr<s  Day 

Join  a  foursome  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  oa 
New  Year's  Day. 

Eighteen  holes  of  surprises,  then  delightful, 
lazy  rest  in  warm  sunshine  on  green  lawns. 
The  soft,  invigorating  air,  turquoise  skies 
and  bright  davs  brim  life  full  ot  revitalizing 
enjoyment. 

Only  a  Few  Hours  oAway 

Tucson  is  only  53  hours  from  Chicago,  73  from 
New  York.  Situated  on  a  haif-mile  high  plateau  is  this 
delightful,  modern  city  of  25,000  where  snap  of 
mountain  climate  and  zest  oi  desert  air  combine. 
Motoring  through  cactus  forests,  hunting,  horse- 
back-riding, golf  (clubs  are  op^n  to  visitors) ,  sigiit- 
seeing  in  Old  Mexico,  Indians,  Missions,  are  experi- 
ences you  will  never  forget.  Come  now  and  join 
a  foursome  on  New  Year's  Day. 

%educed  %ates 

Reduced  rates  on  all  lines  are  efFeftive  with  dirccl 
Pullman  service  via  Rock  Island  or  Southern  Pacilic. 
Rents  are  reasonable  in  Tucson ;  hotels  excellent. 

Send  for  'Booklet 

The  Sunshine-Climate  Club,  composed  of  leading 
citizens  and  institulions  of  Tucson,  has  prepared  a 
booklet  telling  of  life  where  winter  is  unknown. 
Before  you  decide  where  to  go  this  winter  —  read 
this  booklet.  Just  send  the  coupon. 

TUCSON 

Sunshine^  CI i matt  Cli ib 

ARIZONA 


TUCSON  SUNSHINE-CLIMATE   CLUB, 
150  old  Pueblo  Building,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Please  send  me  your  Trie  illustrated  booklet  "-Man- 
Building  in  the  Sun3hine-CUmati.'' 


Name- 


Addrcii, 


STANDARD    DICTiO.NARY    -uperiority   quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  whkj  investigates. 


TlUbroc 


More  Ahsorhent  l^han  Linen 
Made  of  soft,  strong  Kraft 
pulp,  emollient — grateful 
to  the  skin. 

Cheaper  Than  Laundry  Bills 
Send  25c  for  big  introduc- 
tory package— just  right  for 
automobile  or  kitchen  use. 

BROWN  CO.,  PORTLAND,  ME. 


^ttllMiij. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Continued 


Etiquette. — You  fan  ^eiurally  tell  a 
guest  from  the  butler  because  the  latter 
knows howtoact  in  soeietv. — Xew  YorkSun. 


Wrong  Garage. — ""Kngiue's  missing. 
Guess  I  need  a  diagno.-^is." 

"Son\\-,  bos.s,  liut  were  plumb  out  ol 
'em." — Jiitlge. 

Looks  Suspicious. 
SCEXT    FOIL    PLAY    IX   DEATJl  OF 
MAX  FOUXD  BOrXDAXDlIAXCiED. 

— Full-pnge  headline  in  the  Toledo  Timea. 


Like  Mind,  Like  Poem. — Pui;T — "'I  put 
ray  whole  mind  into  this  poem." 

Editor — "E  vidently.  I  see  that  it's  blank 

verse." — The  Ddibj  Protince  {Vancouver). 


I 


Used  to  It. — A  ('hif-ago  man,  while  hunt- 
ing ill  the  Elaine  woods,  was  mistaken  for 
a  deer  and  shot  at  several  times.  He  sa\  s 
he  felt  perfectly  at  home. —  77/e  Harvaid 
Lampoon.  

How  Long? — P>LAKE — 'You  look  worried, 
•Jim,  and  terribly  pale.  What's  the 
matter?" 

Drake — ""The  dealer  who  sold  me  my 
second-hand  car  the  other  day  said  it 
would  last  me  a  lifetime." — The  Atnericaji 
Legion  Weekh/.       

A  Real  Helpmeet. — Tvpi>t — "I'm  going 
toget  married,  .-ir.  and  I'mmarryinga  poet." 

Boss — "Dear  me.  Then  I'm  losing 
you?" 

Typist — "Oh.  no.  sir,  I  sha'n't  leave,  but 
I  shall  need  more  salary." — The  Passing 
SIloic  (London).     

OflFfhe  Key. — X'krvot's  Mr>icrAX — "I — 
er — I  just  called  I'ound,  madam,  to  tell 
you  that  your  cat — er — kept  us  awake 
last  night  Avith  its  serenade.  I  am  a  musi-' 
cian  myself  and  a  humane  man,  and  I — 
er — don't  wish  to  have  it  destroyed,  but 
I  thought  if  you  could  have  it — er — tuned?" 
— London  Opinion. 


Quick    Footwork.— "nello:      Hello!      Is 

this  vou,  ^lae?" 

"Aye." 

"Is  this  Mae  ^MacPherson  I'm  talking 
to?" 

"Ay;  spe'kin'." 

"Well,  Mae.  it's  like  this.  I  want  to 
borrow  fifty  dollar.'* " 

"All  right.  I'll  tell  him  as  soon  as  he 
comes  in." — The  Monitor. 


Getting  Both  Sides. — There  is  a  certain 
("ongressmaii  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  neatest  fence-straddler  in  the 
profession,  a  man  who  is  always  anxious  to 
conciliate  everybody.  A  measure,  on 
which  there  was  a  marked  diWsion  of 
opinion,  was  about  to  come  up. 

"Will  the  genth-mau  vote  for  this  bill 
if  it  comes  up?  "  demanded  a  member,  aim- 
ing a  finger  at  the  Congressman  in  question. 

The  latter  looked  from  one  side  of  the 
House  to  the  other  and  slowlv  answered: 

"I  will—" 

Immediately  the  opposition  broke  into  a 
storm  of  booing.  As  soon  as  the  member 
could  make  himself  iieard,  he  continued: 

"—not.—" 

The  other  side  Avas  now  in  uproar  and 
the  speaker  added  hastily: 

" — answer  that  question." — The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Weekh/. 


Feed  Your  House  PUnts 
Ncvvj  life  and  Vii^or^ 

"K/f  AKE  them  strong  and  hardy  with  Siipe- 
■^^•*-  rior  House  Plant  Food.  Acts  almost  like 
magic !  Makes  your  potted  plants  "perk  up" 
amazingly  and  throw  off  new  shoots  of  beauty 
and  health — with  a  richer  color.  Resultsguar- 
anteed.  W^ater-solublc,  clean  and  odorless. 
Tin  of  300  treatments  for  one  potted  plant  [5 
inch  pot  only  50c — ^in  other  words,  plant 
insurance  for  the  price  of  a  half-pound  of 
candy — think  of  it !  Send  stamps  or  cash. 
THE  STADLER  PRODUCTS  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 

300  treatments 


ON  A  GENUINE 
Adirondack  Mountain 

BALSAM  PINE  PILLOW 

SOOrHI\G-I/KfRf:.'<HL\(; 

/iV  VfGOKA  rr\<; 

Ask  your  IJortor 
■■NATURES  RiCHFj-T  AROMA" 

It   lAStS  »>&». 

Si2e[i^"x  ti"f        «1.35 

PINE  PILLOW  CO. 

ood  Stalioi 


Self-Development:  A  Handbook  for  tb<  Anbilious 

fi!/  H.  Addinglon  Bruce 

.K  pratlical.  inspirlns.  pa.<!y-to-follow  Riilde  to 
people  "f  :<ll  a!;(>s  on  tlie  conduct  of  life,  the  acquire- 
ment of  good  h-jbirs.  the  cultivation  of  in?ntal  and 
ph.vslcal  hygiene,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
powers  of  every  kind. 

12mo.  CInl/i    .?  :  ?  pnit!;.     it  nO  net:  hy  mail,  SI. 63 
Funk  &  Wasnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  At*.,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE   YOUR  PAY 
IN  TWO  HOURS  A  DAY 

Your  spare  time  is  your 
fortune.  We  pay  liberal 
commissions  for  ob- 
taining new  and  re- 
newal yearly  subscrip- 
tion orders  for 
THE.  LITER.ARY  DIGEST. 

You  can  easily  double 
your  pay  by  devoting 
two  hours  a  day  to  this 
work.  You  will  find 
it  both  pleasant  and 
dignified.  And,  in  ad- 
dition, you  earn  from 
the  ver>' beginning.  The 
coupon  belou',  mailed 
TO-DAY,  will  bring 
you    full    particulars. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  138. 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Piease  ..end  me  full  details  oi  tlie 
above  offer.  I  assume  no  obligation  io  makinp 
this  request. 

NAME    . 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE 
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A   New    Magazine  for   Readers    Who    Would  Know    What  Is 

Current  and  Best  in  the  World  of  Books 

The  Literary  Digest 

INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK  REVIEW 


96   PAGES,  ILLUSTRATED,   MONTHLY 

THE  allurement  and  charm  of  exploring 
among  the  books  of  the  worid,  new  and 
old,  and  of  making  fresh  acquaintances 
among  them,  is  appealing  to  more  and  more 
busy  men  and  women  every  year.  New  and 
delightful  books  of  fiction,  travel,  biography, 
science,  and  literary  art  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing, and  to  appreciate  such  books  and  to 
be  familiar  with  them  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  test  and  proof  of  culture. 

In  these  crowded  days,  the  average  rnan 
or  woman  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
read  brief  digests  of  the  books  really  worth 
while,  and  to  have,  at  least,  intelligent 
descriptions  and  criticisms  of  all  the  out- 
standing works  of  well-known  writers,  or 
authors  who  have  suddenly  sprung  into  the 
limelight,  so  that  it  may  be  easy  to  converse 
with  other  persons  of  culture  and  to  select 
reading  with  greater  satisfaction. 


$1.50  A  YEAR 


THE  Literary  Digest  INTERNATION- 
AL BOOK  REVIEW,  published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  will  pro- 
vide all  this  information  concerning  books 
published  in  this  country  and  all  important 
books  issued  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 

Not  only  is  the  literary  art  of  a  people  ex- 
pressed in  their  books,  but  the  politics,  the 
business,  the  science,  the  military  purposes, 
the  religion,  and  the  industrial  and  social 
life  and  methods  of  peoples  and  govern- 
ments are  revealed  to  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  books.  The  Literary  Digest 
INTERNATIONAL  BOOK  REVIEW, 
therefore,  will  be,  in  reality,  a  world  review 
of  national  and  popular  purposes,  aspira- 
tions, ideals,  and  movements.  It  will  reveal 
the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  rivalries,  and  the 
struggles  of  individuals  and  classes. 

Well  Known  Contributors  to  the  First  Number 


SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

AMY  LOWELL 

MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 

IRVING   BACHELLER 

VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 

T.  R.  YBARRA 


EDWARD  GARNETT 
ROBERT  WILBERFORCE 
HEYWOOD  BROUN 
JOSEPH  COLLINS 
CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 
GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 

FORTHCOMING  FEATURES— Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez, 
of  the  Spanish  Novel  Today";  Frederick  O'Brien,  "Recent  Literature  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific";  Hugh  Walpole,  "The  Six  Best  Novels  of  the 
Year";   Joseph    Hergesheimer    reviews    Hugh   Wiley's   New   Novel    "Lily." 

December  Number,  100,000  Copies,  of  which  80,000  Copies  go  to  Yearly  Subscribers 
First  Number  (December)  Out  December  2nd.     At  News-stands,  15  Cents 

r 


GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 
BRANDER  MATTHEWS 
RICHARD  LEGALLIENNE 
NORMAN  H.  DAVIS 
ZONA  GALE 
LUIGI   PIRANDELLO 
"The   Condition 


Read  the  Announcements  of  These  Publishers  in  This  Issue 


The  Abingdon  Press 
American  Library  Service 

D.  Appleton  &  Company 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 
Boni  &  Liveright,  Incorporated 
Brentano's 
George  W.  Bricka 
A.  S.  Burbank 
The  Century  Company 
Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation 
Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Company 
The  Devin-Adair  Company 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 
George  H.  Doran  Company 
Dorrance  &  Company 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
Duffield  &  Company 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company 
Alfred  Fowler 


Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 
Harper  &  Brothers 
Henry  Holt  &  Company 
Houghton  MifHin  Company 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company 
The  Judson  Press 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons 
Mitchell  Kennerley 
Mrs.  F.  H.  King 
Alfred  A.  Knopf 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
Little,  Brown  &  Company 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company 
The  Macmillan  Company 
John  Martin's  Book  House 
Robert  McBride  &  Company 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company 
David  McKay  Company 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons 


The  Nunc  Licet  Press 
Orchard  Hill  Press 
Oxford  University  Press 
The  Penn  Publishing  Company 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
The  Reilly  &  Lee  Company 
Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
Thomas  Seltzer 
Small,  Maynard  &  Company 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
Whitcomb  &  Barrows 

Book  Cloths  and  Book 
Binding 

Alchemic  Gold  Company 

The  Holliston  Mills,  Incorporated 

Interlaken  Mills 

J.  J.  Little  &  Ives  Company 


Mail  this  Coupon  for  a  Year's 
Subscription  SI. 50 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

l^lease  enter  my  suliscrij)tioii  for  The 
Literary  Digest  IXTERXATIOXAL 
BOOK  REVIEW  for  the  luH  year  1923 
for  which  I  enclose  $1.50. 


Xariie  . 


Address 


Dale 
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Starting,  Lighting  and    Ignition    Systetti 
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The  trademark  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Engraved  by  TIMOTHY  COLE 


THERE  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  policies 
of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  have 
been  identified  for  years  by  a  trademark,  but 
the  most  important  is  the  desire  of  the  company  to 
emphasize  its  willingness  to  stand  squarely  back  of 
its  promises. 

Year  after  year  this  trademark  has  stood  for  more  and 
more  in  the  way  of  sound  indemnity  and  service,  and 
Hartford  policy-holders  can  nowr  secure  w^ithout  charge 
the  assistance  of  Fire  Prevention  Engineers  w^hose 
competent  advice  will  prove  of  value  in  keeping  their 
properties  free  from  fire. 

There  is  a  Hartford  agent  near  you  who  will  bring 
the  service  of  the  company  to  you.  If  you  do  not 
know  him,  write  to  the  company. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 
■write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
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No.  10 
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(Jn  the  family  hredkfdst  table  since  1879 

Sit  down  to  breakfast  with  a  steaming-hot  dish  of  Wheatena  to  start  the 
day !  Every  spoonful  of  this  old-time  favorite,  with  its  nut-brown  flavor, 
invites  another. 

That's  why  Wheatena,  for  nearly  a  half  century,  has  been  the  one  su- 
preme breakfast  food  of  America — why  it  is  eaten  regularly,  year  in  and  year 
out,  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes  —  by  millions  of  children  and 
grown-ups. 

The  plump  golden  grains  of  finest  winter  wheat  are  crushed  and  roasted  to 
a  rich  golden  brown,  which  brings  the  delightful  flavor  to  its  fullest  perfection. 

Wheatena  contains  the  whole  of  the  wheat  kernel — the  vital,  life-giving 
element — the  wholesome  bran — the  nourishing  gluten,  starch  and  phos- 
phates— everything  needed  for  building  and  sustaining  a  strong,  vigorous 
and  healthy  body. 

Serve  Wheatena  for  breakfast.    It's  ready  for  the  table  in  three  minutes. 

Your  grocer  has  Wheatena,  or  will  get  it  for  you. 

The  Wheatena  Company,  Wheatenaville,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 

Wheatena  -  all  wheat,  nut-hrown  and  sweet 
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Im  Very  Glad 
to  Have  Met  %u 


But  he  isn't  glad.  He  is  smiling  to  hide  his 
confusion.  He  would  have  given  anything 
to  avoid  the  embarrassment,  the  discom- 
fort he  has  just  experienced.  Every  day 
people  who  are  not  used  to  good  society 
make  the  mistake  that  he  is  making.  Do 
you  know  what  it  is?  Can  you  point  it  out? 


HE  couldn't  know,  of  course,  that  he 
was  going  to  meet  his  sister's  best 
chum — and  that  she  was  going  to 
introduce  him  to  one  of  the  most  charming 
young  women  he  had  ever  seen.  If  he  had 
known,  he  could  have  been  prepared.  In- 
stead of  being  ill  at  ease  and  embarrassed, 
he  could  have  been  entirely  calm  and  well 
poised.  Instead  of  blustering  and  blunder- 
ing for  all  the  world  as  though  he  had  never 
spoken  to  a  woman  before,  he  could  have 
had  a  delightful  little  chat. 

And  now,  while  they 
are  turning  to  go,  he 
realizes  what  a  clumsy 
boor  he  must  seem  to  be — • 
how  ill-bred  they  must 
think  him.  How  annoy- 
ing these  little  unexpected 
problems  can  be!  How 
aggravating  to  be  taken 
off  one's  guard!  It  must 
be  a  wonderful  feeling  to 
know  exactly  what  to  do 
and  say  at  all  times,  under 
all    circumstances. 

"Good-bye,  I'm  very 
glad  tc  have  met  you,"  he 
says  in  an  effort  to  cover 
up  his  other  blunders. 
Another  blunder,  though 
he  doesn't  realize  it!  Any 
well-bred  person  knows 
that  he  made  a  mistake, 
that  he  committed  a  social 
error.  It  is  just  such 
little  blunders  as  these 
that  rob  us  of  our  poise 
and  dignity — and  at  mo- 
ments when  we  need  this 
poise  and  dignity  more 
than  ever. 


conduct  is  sure  to 
arise.  If  we  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do  or 
say,  the  problem  van- 
ishes. But  if  we  do 
not  know  what  to  do 
or  say,  we  hesitate — 
and  blunder.  Often  it 
is  very  embarrassing — 

especially  when  we  realize  just  a  moment 
too  late  that  we  have  done  or  said  some- 
thing that  is  not  correct. 


What  Was  His 
Blunder? 

Do  yoH  know  what  his  blunder  was?  Do 
you  know  why  it  was  incorrect  for  him  to 
say  "Good-bA'e,  I'm  very  glad  to  have  met 
you?" 

What  would  you  say  if  you  had  been 
introduced  to  a  woman  and  were  leaving 
her?  \\'hat  would  you  do  if  you  encoun- 
tered her  again  the  next  day?  Would  you 
offer  your  hand  in  greeting — or  would  you 
wait  until  she  gave  the  first  sign  of  recog- 
nition? 

Many  of  us  who  do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  correct  thing  is  to  do,  say,  write  and 
wear  on  all  occasions,  are  being  constantly 
confronted  by  puzzling  little  problems  of 
conduct.  In  the  dining-room  we  wonder 
whether  celer\'  may  be  taken  up  in  the  fin- 
gers or  not,  how  asparagus  should  be  eaten, 
the  correct  way  to  use  the  finger  bowl.  In 
the  ballroom  we  are  ill  at  ease  when  the 
music  ceases  and  we  do  not  know  what  to 
say  to  our  partner.  At  the  theatre  we  are 
uncertain  whether  or  not  a  woman  may  be 
left  alone  during  intermission,  which  seat 
the  .man  should  take  and  which  the  woman, 
who  precedes  when  walking  down  the 
aisle. 

Wherever  we  go  some  little  problem  of 


JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE 
CHAPTER  TITLES 

A  Plea  for  Dancing 
Automobile   Etiquette 
When  the  Bachelor  is  Host 
Tipping  at  the  Hotel 
Woman  in  the  Business  World 
A  Trip  to  the  South 
.\t  Tea-Room  and  Roof  Garden 
The  Origin  of  Manners 
Announcing    the    Engagement 
Responsibihty  for  the  Wedding 
How  to  Acknowledge  an  Invi- 
tation 
\\'hcn  to  Introduce — and  How 
Asking  a  new  Acquaintance  to 

Call 
The"  Bread-and-Butter  Letter" 
The  Chaperon 

Self-Confidence  Versus  Conceit 
The  Endless  Round  of  Hospi- 
tality 
Guests  and  Their  Duties 
The  Young  Country  Miss 
\\'hy  the  Shy  are  Awkward 
Planning  Surprises 

— and  countless  other  fascinating 
chapters  that  yon  will  read  and 
re-read  many  times  and  find 
permanently  helpful  to  yon. 


kre  You  Sure  of 
Yourself  ? 

If  you  received  an  invi- 
tation to  a  very  impor- 
tant formal  function  to- 
day, what  would  you  do? 
Would  you  sit  right  down 
and  acknowledge  it  with 
thanks  or  regrets,  or  would 
you  wait  a  few  days? 
\\'ould  you  know  exactly 
what  is  correct  to  wear  to 
a  formal  evening  function? 
Would  you  be  absolutely 
sure  of  avoiding  embar- 
rassment in  the  dining- 
room,  the  drawing-room, 
when  arriving  and  when 
leaving? 

Everyone  knows  that 
good  manners  make  "good 
ini.\ers."  If  you  always 
know  the  right  thing  to  do 
and  say,  no  social  door  will 
be  barred  to  you,  you  will 
never  feel  out  of  place 
no  matter  where  or  with 
whom  you  happen  to  be. 
Many  people  make  up  in 
grace  and  ease  of  manner 
what  they  lacic  in  wealth 
or  position.  People  in- 
stinctively respect  the  well-bred,  well- 
mannered  man  and  woman.  They  are 
eager  to  invite  them  to  their  homes,  to  enter- 
tain them,  to  introduce  them  to  their  friends. 
Do  you  feel  "alone"  at  a  social  gathering, 
or  do  you  know  how  to  make  yourself  an 
integral  part  of  the  function — how  to  create 
conversation  and  keep  it  flowing  smoothly, 
how  to  make  and  acknowledge  introduc- 
tions, how  to  ask  for  a  dance  if  you  are  a 
man,  how  to  accept  it  if  you  are  a  woman? 

Famous    Book  of  Etiquette 

in  Two  Volumes,  Sent 

Free  for  5  Days' 

Examination. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette, 
of  course.  Perhaps  you  have  been  wishing 
that  you  could  see  it,  examine  it,  read  one 
or  two  of  the  chapters.  Perhaps,  even,  you 
have  had  a  secret  desire  to  have  your  very 
own  little  problems  solved  for  you  by  this 
famous,  authoritative  work. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  read,  study 


and  examine  the  complete,  two-volume  set 
of  the  Book  of  Etiquette  absolutely  without 
cost.  For  5  days  you  may  keep  the  set  and 
examine  it  at  our  expense.  Read  the  chap- 
ter on  wedding  etiquette,  on  the  bride's 
trousseau,  on  speech,  on  dancing.  Don't 
miss  the  chapter  called  "Games  and  Sports " 
and  be  sure  to  read  about  the  origin  of  our 
social  customs — why  rice  is  thrown  after 
the  bride,  why  black  is  the  color  of  mourn- 
ing, why  a  tea-cup  is  given  to  the  engaged 
girl. 

You  be  the  judge.  If  you  are  not  thor- 
oughly delighted  with  the  Book  of  Eti- 
quette, if  you  do  not  feel  that  a  set  should 
be  in  your  home — in  e\"er\'  home — -just  re- 
turn it  to  us  and  the  examination  will  not 
have  cost  you  anything. 

Surely  aou  are  not  going  to  miss  this 
opportunity  to  examine  the  Book  of  Eti- 
c^uette  free?  We  know  you  are  going  to 
clip  and  mail  the  coupon  at  once. 

Send  No  Money — Coupon 
Brings  Books. 

When  the  Book  of  Etiquette  arrives, 
glance  at  the  illustrations,  read  the  intro- 
duction, read  a  page  here  and  there  through 
the  books.  Look  up.  and  solve  the  little 
problems  that  have  been  puzzling  \ou. 
\Vithin  the  5-day  free  period  decide  whether 
you  are  going  to  return  the  books  without 
obligation,  or  keep  them  and  send  us  only 
$3. 50  in  full  payment.  Remember  this  is 
not  an  order  — it  is  merely  a  request  for  free 
examination. 

Clip  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once,  before 
it  slips  your  memory'.  There  is  no  time  like 
NOW  to  do  it.  Get  it  into  the  mail-box 
today.  NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc., 
Dept.  3912,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Free    Examination    Coupon 

Nelson  Doubleday,   Inc.,  Dept.  3912 
Garden  City,  New  York 

Without  money  in  advance,  or  obligation  on  my 
part,  send  me  the  two-volume  set  of  the  Book  of 
Etiquette.  Within  5  days  I  will  either  return  the 
books  or  send  you  S3. 50  in  full  payment,  it  is 
understood  that  I  am  not  obligated  to  keep  the 
books  if  I  am  not  delighted  with  them. 

Xame 


(Please  write  plainly.) 


.\ddress . 


r-.    Check  this  square  if  you  want  these  books  with 
^     the   beautiful   fuU-Ieat'-er  binding   at 

5  days'  examination  privilege. 


ig  at  $s,  with 


{Price  outside  U .  S.  $3.50  cjih  leith  order.) 
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ABINGDON 


G/fl  Books  of 
Permanent  Interest 

A  BOOK  of  merit  cannot  wear 
out  its  appeal.  Rather  it  im- 
proves with  closer  acquaintance 
and  frequent  delving  into  the  trea- 
sures of  its  pages.  Choose  those 
books  for  Christmas  gifts  that  will 
invest  with  appreciation  and  per- 
manency the  remembrance  of  the 
donor. 

Abingdon  Books  live  longer  than 
the  few  da3S  of  the  holida)-  season. 
The  truths  they  voice,  the  artistry 
of  their  silent  discourse,  place  them 
among  the  favored  volumes  of 
every  true  lover  of  good  books. 
They  are  an  enduring  compliment 
to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the 
reader  and  a  reflection  of  the  giver 
of  gifts. 

Make  your  selection  from  tlie 
volumes  bearing  the  mark  of  The 
Abingdon  Press. 

THE  POT  OF  GOLD 

By  George  Clarke  Peck 

In  the  quaint,  half-quizzical  fashion  which 
gives  his  books  their  charm,  this  gifted  autlior 
suggests  a  few  of  the  paths  to  the  fabled  treasure 
at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.  But  he  never  takes 
you  there  direct.  He  offers  space  and  time  to 
enjoy  the  scenery,  en  route.  And  he  always  sug- 
gests more  than  he  says.  If  you  enjoyed  liis 
earlier  volumes,  you  will  want  this.  If  this  is 
your  first  acquaintance  with  him,  we  predict  you 
will  wish  to  know  him  better.  For,  The  Pot  oj 
Gold  is  more  than  an  itinerary  to  the  place 
where  the  treasure  lies.  It  is  in  itself  a  pot  of 
gold  for  the  reader  of  these  essays. 
Xet,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

BEYOND  SHANGHAI 
By  Harold  Speakman 

"One  rarely  comes  upon  so  delightful  a  volume 
of  travel  writing  as  Harold  Speakman's  Beyond 
Shanghai.  His  purpose  was  not  to  visit  and 
attempt  to  redescribe  the  famous  places  of  that 
country,  but  to  live  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
people,  taking  part  in  their  day-by-day  life  and 
obser%'ing  them  at  close  range.  As  a  result,  he 
succeeded  in  collecting  numerous  unusual  im- 
pressions which  he  recounts  with  whimsical 
humor." — Travel  Magazine. 

Eight  reproductions  in  color  of  paintings  made 
by  the  author  in   China. 

Xet,  $2.30,  postpaid. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  CANTICLES 
By  George  Elliott 

This  book  is  the  fruitage  of  "nearly  fifty 
years'  meditation  at  Christmas  time  on  the 
Canticles  of  the  Incarnation,"  and  has  a  dis- 
tinct message  as  an  interpretation  of  the  divine 
purpose  in  the  sending  forth  of  the  Divine  Son 
into  the  world. 

Frontispiece.   Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

ROOSEVELT'S  RELIGION 
By  Christian  F,  Reisner 
Many  books  have  been  published  relating  to 
various  phases  of  the  life,  character  and  services 
of  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  but  this  is 
probably  the  only  book  that  devotes  itself  exclu- 
sively to  his  religion,  which  was  such  a  definite 
element  in  his  life. 

Illustrated.    Xet,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

JAMES  W.  BASHFORD 

Pastor,   Educator,  Bishop 
By  George  Richmond  Grose 

The  story  of  Bishop  Bashford's  life  should  be 
an  inspiration,  for  it  is  an  uninterrupted  record 
of  worthy  serving  according  to  ability  and 
opportunity,  as  pastor  and  college  president  in 
America,  and  as  bishop  in  China,  in  which  land 
he  invested  the  most  fruitful  years  of  his  con- 
secrated life. 

Illustrated.    Net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 


At    the    Better    Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CIXCINNATI 
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Higher  E!ducation 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 

,    ®I)?  HmnfrflltQ  of  ©ijiragn    , 

|31~t  Year Division  9.      Chiesgo.  111.  J 


HOME 
STUDY 


ni£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
■Ide  of  two  years.  Meets  all  reqaTrementa  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading^  profepsian8.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
cooraeaax*  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

P»P*-  H  95-2  i  Orgxel  Ave.  A  58th  St.  CHICAGO 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a    lawyer.       Legally 

trained  men  win  high  poflitions 

and    bxg   success   in   business 

and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 

tnziities  now  than  ever  before. 

Be  independ<Jot— be  a  leader. 

Lawyers  earn 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

-,?iud6  yaOBtsp  by  step.     \o\i  can  train  at   borne 

d  urine  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 

from  LASal)«  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 

states.    Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  dissatiefied.     Degree  of  LL.   B.   conferred. 

TboDsaoda  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
W«  foroish  all  text  material,  including  fourteeo-volume  Law 
Ubrary.  <7et  our  valuable  120- "^age  '  'Law  Guide"  afid  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.     Send  for  them-NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  Universityr    Dept.  1252-L  Chicago 


Words  We  Misspell 

IN   BUSINESS 
By  Frank  M.  Vizetelly,  LItt.D.,  L.L.D. 

AXEW  BOOK  that  the  business  world  has  been 
long  waiting  for.  Contains  more  than  10,000 
puzzling  words  that  are  spelt  erroneously  in 
commercial  correspondence,  besides  an  interesting 
collection  of  "staggerers"  taken  from  spelling-test 
lists  of  the  Ci\-il  Service  Commission.  Shows  correct 
forms  and  divisions  of  words  in  writing  and  printing 
and  gives  easily-memorized  rules  for  formation  of 
plurals.  The  vocabular>'  is  conveniently  arranged 
in  one  alphabetical  order,  permitting  quick  and  easy 
reference.  With  this  standard  volume  on  her  disk, 
your  stenographer  need  not  be  perplexed  about 
spelling  or  word  di\-ision.  Your  correspondence  can 
be  absolutely  letter  perfect.  The  book  is  handy  size, 
printed  in  large,  clear  type,  264  pages,  handsomely 
bound  in  green  cloth  with  gilt  lettering.  .^  most 
valuable  adviser  for  even*  one  who  writes. 

Price.  SI. 50,  net;  postpaid,  SI. 62. 
FUNK  t  WiGUUS  COMPANY,      354-360  foirtb  Aveoot.  New  York 


M  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 


Eiecutivs  AccotiDtants  command  bie  salaries. . 

need  them.  _Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.    Manj 


Thooaacds  of  firms 


are  earning  $3,000  to  SIO.OOO  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  b/  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  execotive  accoontug  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  booLkeepJnsr  UDneceasary  to  begin.  Tbe  coursa 
is  under  tbe  personal  sopervisioa  of  William  B-  Castenholz,  A.  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  lilmois: 
also  former  thrector  of  the  llltuois  Society  of  C  P.  A.'s.  andof  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  He  is  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  C.P.  A.  '8.  including  members  of  tbe  American  InaUtuleof  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Writs  Dow  for  inf onnatioD. 
LaSalle  Elxtension  University.  Dept-  1252-H,  Chicago 
The  Ljrirest  Basi'iess  Training  I'z^iitution  in  the  World 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

-4  i^^Yfi'  23  cts. 

lYr.75c    2  YEARS  $1    5Vre.»2 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue—  tells 
how  to  feed,  bouse  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production:  how  to  hatch  and  rear potiltrysuccessf ally. 
Established  If 74.  Ocjy  25cfor  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted 
American  Poultry  Journal.  75-523  Plymouth  Ct..  Chicaeo 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


f     .\  conden-sed  set    of  health  rules — many  of 

#    which  may  be  easily  followed  right  In  vourown 

M    hoine.  or  while  traveling.     You  will  And  in  thl= 

#    little  book  a  wealth  of  Information  about  food  ele 

■    ments  and  their  relation  to  ph^■slcal  welfare 


CCNTROL  YOUR  WEIGHT  WITHOUT  DRUGS 
OR  TIRESOME  EXERCISES 
Effective  weight  control  diets,  add  .ini" 
bland  diets,  laxative  and  blood-bulld- 
Ing  diets,  and  diets  used  in  Ihe  correc- 
tion of  various  chronic  maladies. 


Valuable  booklet,  "EATING  FOR 
EFFICTEXCV."  will  be  sent  to 

you  upon  receipt  of  10c  to  cover 

mailing  cost. 


HEALTH  EXTENSION  BUREAU 
612  Qood  Health  Building 


Battle  Creek 


Mich. 


Nerve  Control  and  How  To  Gain  It 

By  H.  .iDDIXGTOX  BRUCE 

A  book  that  is  doing  vast  good  among  the 
nervously  "run  down"  as  well  as  the  nervous  dys- 
peptics and  insomniacs.  It  Is  full  of  sensible, 
practical  .idvlce  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  con- 
ventional health  book. 

Cloth.    9 >5  pages.    $1.36  net:  by  mall,  91 .87 
fl'NK  I  WGNUl"^ COMPANY  354-360  fonrth  Av»..  New  York 


$5.00  for  15  MINUTES 

Mr.  Chas.  P.  Sauer  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  ^ 
whose  performance  this  is,  tells  us  in  a 
recent  letter  of  his  experience  in  obtain- 
ing new  and  renewal  yearly  subscription 
orders  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 
A     part     of    his    communication    reads : 

"It  'was  not  a  question  of  selling  the  proposi- 
tion to  my  customers,  The  Literary  Digest 
speaks  for  itself" 

The  case  of  Mr.  Sauer  is  typical  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  began  by  representing  us  in  their 
spare  time.  Many  who  started  in  this  way 
found    the  enterprise  so  profitable  they  are 

now  well-paid  Special  Representatives  who  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  work.     We  require  such  salesmen  in  every  community. 

You  can  do  this  ivork 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  adopt  our  part-time  plan  to 
suit  your  own  particular  situation.  You  will  not  obligate  yourself 
in  any  way  by  filling  in  the  coupon  below  and  mailing  TO-DAY. 


THE  LITERARY   DIGEST,   Box  1768 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Gentlemen: — I  am  desirous  of  earning  extra  money  in  my  spare  time.    Please  tend  tke  details  ot  your  plan. 


NAME.... 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 
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TREES   AS 
GOOD   CITIZENS 

/>y  Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
r resident  American  Tree  Association 


TN    simple    words,     with 
clear  pictures,  this  book 
tells  how  to  identify  shade- 
frees;  how  to  select  varieties 
for  every  location;  keeping  trees 
healthy  and  all  about  trees. 
Cloth  bound.  26S  panes.  16  full  color 
ptulcs;  IZo  other  illustrations. 
By  mail,  postpaid,  $2.00.      On  approval. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOOK  OF  FORESTRY 

By  the  same  author 

China  is  famine  stricken  because  her 
forests  were  wasted.  America  has  seen  the 
danger  and  seriously  taken  up  conservation. 
Every  one  has  a  part  in  it,  for  the  trees 
protect  us  all.  This  book  brings  the  clean. 
sweet,  invigorating  air  of  the  forests  into  your 
home. 

Cloth  bound.  159  pages,  illustrated. 
By   mail,    postpaid,   $1.00.    On    approval. 

AMERICAN  TREE  ASSOCIATION 

1214   16th  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


IT'S    NOT   A  HOME    WITHOUT    TREES 


I       Wl 

I   OFF! 


WHAT  EVERY  PEACE 
OFFICER  SHOULD  KNOW 


CE       I 
SfOW   I 


The  rigid  instruction  a  man  has  to  receive  before 
he  oan  be  appoint»d  on  Xew  York's  State's  splendid 
police  force  is  minutely — and  impressively — told  in 
a  new  book — just  from  the  press — titled — 

THE  POLICEMAN'S  ART 


As  taught  in  the  New  York  State  Sdiool 
for  Police  by  George  F.  Chandler, 
Superintendent  New  York  State  Police. 


It  describes  not  only  liow  criminals  are  tracked 
and  crimes  are  unraveled,  but  as  to  matters  aflect- 
ing  p  iblls  healt^i  and  morals.  Wliat  to  do  in  ac- 
cidents or  de  it'is.  Dying  confessions.  Making 
arrests.  How  private  persons  can  make  arrests. 
Differences  in  warrants  and  when  some  cannot  be 
served.  What  constitutes  evidence?  Court  pro- 
ceedings. Rights  of  prisoners.  Finger  printing. 
Extradition.  Traffic  and  parking.  The  four  classes 
of  society.  It's  all  so  absorbingly  intrcsting!  And 
it  concludes  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  felonies 
and  misdemeanors,  by  Lieutenant  Inspector  Albert 
B.  Moore. 


Says  Lynn  G.  Adams.  Superintendent  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police;  "I  nave  reviewed  this 
book  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  written  on  the  subject. ' ' 


12mo,  Flexible  Cloth.  SI. 50,  net;  $1.62,  postpaid. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COMPAJTY,   Publishers 
3. 5  4-360     Fourth     Ave.     New    York 


Linear  Drawing  and  Practical  Geometry 

By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON 

A  splendid  book  of  great  value  to  practical 
men  who  wish  to  learn  the  application  of 
geometry  to  trade  and  manufactures. 
Cloth.  262  pages.  Profusely  illuslraled.  6  inches 
high  and  4  inches -wide.  Price  only  $t  .08  postpaid. 
FiiDk  k  Wiignalls  Company.  354  Foortli  Ave.,  New  York 


Earn  ^100,00  Weekly 

High  class  educated  men  and  women  wanted  to  sell 
the  famous  Xew  Standard  Dictionary,  the  latest  and 
most  complete  dictionary  published.  Now  being  ad- 
vertised everywhere.  Liberal  commissions.  Energetic 
representatives  can  earn  Jioo  weekly  and  upward. 
Address  with  references,  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  &  Wag- 
NALLS  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


PLOUGH  THE  WHOLE  FIELD 


A  FARMER  does   not  plough  one  half  of   a  field 
twice  instead  of  ploughing  the  whole  field  once. 

In  the  same  way  the  advertiser  in  the  Boston 
market  must  not  duplicate  his  efforts  in  advertising 
to  one  group,  and  ignore  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  field.  The  people  of  Boston  fall  into  two  dis- 
tinct groups.  To  sell  his  goods  in  Boston  to  the 
best  advantage  the  advertiser  must  cover  both  of 
them. 

The  four  major  newspapers  of  Boston  are  edited 
to  appeal  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  groups  of 
people.  The  one  group,  which,  judged  by  the  way 
national  advertisers  spend  their  money,  is  the  more 
productive  section  of  the  Boston  market,  is  covered 
in  its  entirety  by  the  Herald-Traveler.  Only  a 
minor  fraction  of  it  can  be  reached  by  an}'  other 
paper  or  combination  of  papers.  Three  papers  serve 
the  other  group  in  a  practically  identical  way. 

To  plough  the  whole  field  of  Boston  it  is  evident 
that  the  advertiser  must,  as  most  advertisers  do,  use 
the  Herald-Traveler  in  combination  with  one  of  the 
other  three  papers.  Those  who  are  experienced  know 
that  advertising  in  the  Herald-Traveler  creates  a 
prompt  and  Avell  sustained  demand  that  no  other 
paper  produces.  None  know  this  better  than  national 
advertisers,  who  year  after  year  use  more  space  in 
the  Herald-Traveler  than  in  any  other  Boston  daily 
newspaper. 

The  well-defined  reasons  for  this  are  made  clear  in 
"The  Road  to  Boston,"  a  booklet  which  the  Herald- 
Traveler  will  gladly  send  when  requested  on  busi- 
ness stationery. 


THE      BOSTON      H  E  R  A  L  D  ■  TR  A  VE  LE  R 
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Happy  Husbands 


Fathers,  Brothers  and  Others 
^  Razor  Ad  to  Wome7i 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT!  "The  World's  Fastest  Shave"  in 
Superlative  Finish  to  Make  Men  Folks  Happy 

Men  are  talking  about  a  new  era   in      Included  are  a  supply  of  barber's  edged 
shaving.     A  way  that  gives  the  world's      blades — the  keenest  cutting  edge  known. 

Blades  kept  so  keen  that  once  over  the 
face  gives  a  velvet  shave.  No  pulling, 
no  scraping,  as  in  old  time  ways. 


fastest  shave.     And  the  smoothest. 


For 


Millions  of  men  already  employ  it 
it  oflfers  joys  undiscovered  before. 

Now  we  suggest  it  as  a  Christmas  delight 
for  women  to  give.  And  men  folks  to 
each  other. 

Superlative  finish 

Go  today  to  any  dealer's.  Ask  to  see  the 
Valet  AutoStrop  Christmas  set. 

You  will  have  before  you 
the  world's  finest  pieces  of 
shaving  mechanism.  And 
the  most  distinguished. 

Richly  finished,  it  speaks 
the  language  of  luxury. 
Men  are  proud  to  own 
one.  A  gift  supreme,  even 
to  the  man  with  a  dozen 
razors. 


Strops  itself 

Another  delight  is  the  patented  AutoStrop 
feature — the  only  razor  that  strops  its 
own  blades.  Thus  a  keen,  fresh  edge 
— a  barber's  edge — is  assured  for  every 
shave. 

SS.OO 

Strop  and  12  blades  in  a 
case  that  fits  the  beauty 
of  the  razor — everything 
complete  —  for  $5.  365 
days  of  joy,  year  after  year. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 

you,  use  the  coupon.    We 

will  mail  you  one.    Other 

.■>,r«„,  iu  oxcn  Md,,--sha,(s.  cleans,     superlativc  sets  up  to  $25. 

slropi  aUhout  remoring  UAlladc.  Model  C  Sets,  SI. 00  and  SI. 50 


j/  things 

in  a  shave  men 
never  had  before 

First — a  super-velvet 
shave,  going  over  the  face 
one  time.      No  scraping. 

Second — a  quick  shave. 
78  seconds  from  lather 
to  towel.  Only  a  super- 
keen  blade  can  do  it. 

Third—d.  78  second 
super-velvet  shave  eiery 
da-j.  The  stroo  given 
with  the  ra:or  keeps  up 
the  edge  of  the  blade. 


Vklel/lutcrStrop  Razor 

REG     U.   S    PAT.   OFF  J. 


Sharpens  Its  Own  Blades 


Mail     ThlQ    If  yo^^r  dealer 
<*11      JLlllO    catinot  supply  you 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co. 

663  First  Avenue,  New  York' City 

or  83  Duke  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

Enclosed  is  five  dollars  (S5.C0).  tor  which  send  me 
one  silver  plated  Christmas  Valet  AutoStrop  Razor  set, 
complete  with  strop,  blades  and  leather  case,  velvet 
1  ined.  Black  ■  ■ ,  Biuc  •  • ,  Maroon .  . ,  Green .  « ,  Red .  • . 
(Check  color  case  prefered.) 

Name 

Street  fiuidrcss  •  • 

dry  and  State  ■  
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THE  "KLONDIKE  OF  THE  BOOTLEGGERS. 


This  title  has  been  won  by  Nassau,  the  capital  city  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  since  Prolubition  in  the  United  States  created  there  a  new  and 

flourishing  indiistry.      Tiie  cases  and  kegs  in  tliis  picture  are  awaiting  shipment  to  America. 


THE  BOOTLEG  CHALLENGE 


A  SATURNALIA  OF  BOOTLEGCxING  seems  to  be  no 
exaggerated  phrase  to  describe  the  startling  state  of 
affairs  to  which  the  Administration  calls  the  nation's 
attention.  Inspired  Washington  di.spatches  tell  us  that  the 
present  Prohibition  enforcement  methods  are  "debauching  and 
debasing  the  entire  country";  that  the  President  is  "deeply 
concerned  over  a  beUef  that  the  moral  fiber  of  the  American 
people  is  deteriorating  through  the  open  disrespect  shown  for  tlie 
effort  to  enforce  Proliibition " ;  and  that  "the  growth  of  boot- 
legging, the  temerity  of  rum-runners,  and  the  serious  insinua- 
tions against  Federal  enforcement  officers  have  been  worrying 
the  Administration  for  some  months,"  until  finally — "With 
Prohibition  enforcement  recognized  as  on  the  verge  of  absolute 
collapse  in  four  States  and  in  a  condition  of  serious  demoraliza- 
tion elsewhere  in  the  country,  President  Harding  considered  to- 
day the  issuance  of  a  solemn  public  appeal  to  all  good  citizens 
to  discourage  bootlegging  as  a  last-resort  effort  to  administer 
the  law."  At  the  same  time  we  read  in  Mr.  Harding's  Marion 
Star  that  125  Prohibition  enforcement  agents  have  been  Icilled 
by  bootleggers,  and  3,500  wounded,  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment declared  war  on  the  rum-runners,  while  the  fatalities  among 
the  bootleggers  have  amounted  to  less  than  fifty. 

When  this  situation  forced  itself  upon  the  official  attention  of 
the  President  the  fact  was  recognized  as  a  challenge  by  both  the 
"drys"  and  the  "wets."  Both  sides  admit  that  we  are  approach- 
ing a  dry-law  crisis.  But  while  the  "drys"  urge  us  to  meet  this 
crisis  by  a  stricter  application  of  the  Volstead  Law,  the  "wets" 
declare  the  law  in  its  present  form  unenforceable,  and  insist  that 
only  by  a  hberalized  enforcement  act  can  we  put  the  bootlegger 


out  of  business.  "The  opposition  to  hght  wines  and  beers 
which  the  country  now  so  greatly  favors,  is  coming  chiefly  from 
the  bootleggers,"  declares  Jacob  Ruppert,  a  New  York  brewer. 
"I  predict,"  says  Bishop  Thomas  Nicholson,  national  president 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  "that  before  we  get  through  with  it 
the  Prohibition  question  will  test  the  foundation  of  our  democ- 
racy and  will  be  as  prominent  in  deciding  whether  it  is  possible 
to  have  an  efficient  democracj^  as  was,  from  another  point  of 
view,  the  Civil  War." 

President  Harding's  deep  concern  about  the  Prohibition  en- 
forcement situation  was  revealed  in  Washington  dispatches 
which  told  how  the  Cabinet  devoted  a  session  to  this  topic 
without  reaching  any  solution  of  the  problem.  A  few  days  later 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  added 
this  information: 

"Administration  leaders,  including  the  President,  who  have 
iK'cn  studying  conditions  in  Prohibition  enforcement,  have  found 
no  remedy  for  the  situation.  Since  the  Cabinet  discussion  last 
week  a  complete  stocktaking  by  Secretary  Mellon  and  others 
shows  that  enforcement  is  a  failure. 

"Secretary  Mellon,  in  whose  department  the  duty  of  enforce- 
ment lies,  has  no  fault  to  find  with  Prohibition  Commissioner 
Haynes,  or  his  executive  assistants.  The  Secretary  believes  the 
Prohibition  office  is  doing  effective  work  so  far  as  it  can,  but  that 
if  it  was  three  times  as  large  it  still  would  fall  far  short  of  effec- 
tively checking  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  intoxicants. 

"Mr.  Mellon  believes  a  great  army  would  be  needed  to  obtain 
proper  enforcement,  and  then  it  would  be  effective  only  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  citizens. 

"Administration  leaders  have  put  the  matterup  to  leading  "dry" 
advocates  of  the  country,  who  have  been  asked  for  suggestions 
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ELECTIOX  "GAIXS." 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Ecening  Public  Ledger. 

WHY  THE  "DRYS"  ARE  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  ELECTIOX  RETURNS 


CopjTiEhted  1922  New  York  "Tribune,"  Inc 

STILL  A  LONG  AVAY   FROM  THE   REIXS. 

— Darling  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune. 


as  to  the  best  procedure,  or  some  means  of  meeting  the  issue. 
So  far  nothing  has  been  offered. 

"Whisky,  wines  and  other  intoxicating  beverages  are  flowing 
over  all  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  !Much  of  this  illegal 
importation  is  not  by  bootleggers  or  others  who  defy  the  law  for 
profit,  but  by  othei-wise  law-abiding  citizens.  ZMany  in  their 
travels  carry  trunkfuls  of  hquor. 

"Consideration  was  given  by  the  President  to  the  issuance 
of  a  proclamation  or  appeal  to  the  American  people,  but  that  has 
been  abandoned." 

These  revelations,  notes  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Xewark  Evening  Xens,  constitute  "the  first  admission  from  so 
high  an  authority  of  how  critical  the  enforcement  situation  is." 
The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  welcomes  the  fact  that  "the 
Administration  has  lifted  its  head  out  of  the  sands  of  the  more 
or  less  mytliical  Desert  of  Volstead  and  is  minded  to  deal  with 
the  situation." 

"The  bootlegger  must  be  supprest,"  declares  the  ]\Iarion 
Star.  One  way  to  make  Prohibition  prohibit,  declares  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  would  be  to  arrest  some  of  the  prominent 
and  resi>ectable  people  who  buy  what  the  bootleggers  sell.  "A 
few  arrests  of  these  eminently  respectable  lawbreakers  will  do 
more  to  compel  obedience  to  the  Prohibition  law  than  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  score  of  bootleggers,"  says  The  Post.     For — 

"It  is  not  the  old-time  frequenter  of  the  back-alley  saloon 
who  is  bringing  law  into  contempt  by  his  sly  evasion  of  Prohibi- 
tion, but  well-drest  and  good-mannered  men  and  women  of 
undoubted  social  standing.  If  less  fortunate  persons  hesitate 
over  the  question  of  whether  to  obey  or  to  di.sobey  a  law  that 
they  do  not  like,  their  doubts  are  resolved  on  the  side  of  hnv 
defiance  by  the  example  of  those  who  would  be  horrified  at  the 
tliought  that  they  were  encouraging  a  general  spirit  of  law- 
lessness. 

"Mr.  Harding  is  well  advised  in  taking  a  position  calculated 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  letters  of  his  which  have  l)een  used 
to  bolster  up  the  agitation  for  a  modification  of  Prohi})ition. 
Any  other  attitude  would  be  at  variance  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  country.     President  Harding  need  have  no  fear  of  lack  of 


backing  in  a  determined  effort  to  enforce  an  amendment  which 
has  been  ratified  by  almost  every  State,  and  a  law  which  has 
been  reaffirmed  in  Congress  every  time  an  attempt  has  been 
made  for  its  repeal  or  modification." 

"As  long  as  the  man  who  is  dispensing  illicit  liquor  from 
a  bottle  is  arrested,  while  the  promoters  of  liquor  rings  on  a 
large  scale  are  able  to  escape  the  law,  there  will  be  little 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  effective  enforceinent  of  Prohibition," 
declares  the  Canton  News,  which  advises  Federal  prisons  for  the 
"men  higher  up"  in  the  bootlegging  business,  and  continues: 

"All  the  talk  that  is  heard  about  liberalizing  the  Volstead  Law 
or  permitting  the  introduction  of  beer  and  wine  is  beside  the 
issue.  It  has  nothing  to  do  witli  law  obser\ance,  for  persons  with 
the  disposition  to  violate  the  law  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  was 
done  when  saloons  were  in  operation,  and  it  A\ill  be  done  again. 

"The  claim  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  engaged  in  disregarding  the  Prohibiliou  law  must  be  accepted 
as  the  veriest  nonsense.  It  is  not  true  that  even  a  majority  of 
persons  who  faAor  lic^uor  are  violating  the  laws.  The  Aiolators 
constitute  a  dangerous  minority,  and  they  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  severest  manner  to  give  them  to  understand  that 
lawlessness  must  cease." 

Some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  present  enforcement  situa- 
tion, declares  tlie  New  York  Globey  rests  upon  the  .shoulders  of 
President  Harding  and  his  advisers: 

"F'or  neitlier  the  President  nor  Congress  has  treated  the  Pro- 
hibition law  sufficiently  seriously  when  actual  enforcement  has 
been  considered.  This  is  shown  in  ])art  by  the  character  of  the 
men  ai)pointed.  No  merit  rule  has  ever  been  sought  for  the  selec- 
tion of  Prohibition  officers.  On  the  contrary,  civil  service  has 
been  expressly  ignored.  The  men  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  enforcing  the  law  are  designated  by  politicians  who  are  often 
themselves  opposed  to  Prohibition. 

"Regardless  of  whether  Prohibition  is  a  permanent  national 
policy  or  not,  there  is  neither  sense  nor  honor  in  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued.  The  Prohibition  Act  ought  to  be  enforced, 
and  then,  if  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  voters  of 
this  republic,  it  can  be  repealed  or  modified  in  accordance  with 
their  desire." 
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LEAKING. 
— Reid  for  the  Albert  T.  Reid  Syndicate. 


Copyiitfhted  1922,  by  the  Chicago  "Tribune." 

EXPECTING  AX  ENCORE. 

— 'Willianis  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


WHY  THE  "WETS"  ALSO  FIND  COMFORT  IX  THE  RESULT. 


In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  National 
Civil  Ser-vice  Reform  League  has  asked  President  Harding  to 
recommend  to  Congress  that  it  place  the  entire  Prohibition  en- 
forcement unit  under  ci\-il  service  rules  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
better  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act. 

Ttirning  to  those  organs  of  public  opinion  that  doubt  the  en- 
forceabilitj'  of  the  Volstead  Act,  -vve  find  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
assuring  the  President  that  "it  is  impossible  to  con^•ince  the 
average  American  that  the  still  further  attempt  to  do  what  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  impossible  is  to  be  made  for  more  than 
a  temporary  political  purpose,"  and  reminding  him  of  "the  fact, 
abundantly  estabhshed  bj'  American  history,  that  no  law  to 
which  a  majority  of  the  people  are  conscientiously  opposed  can 
for  any  length  of  time  be  enforced  in  this  country." 

The  Btiffalo  Express  interprets  the  President's  attitude  as 
"practical  admission  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  enforce 
the  law,"  and  it  remarks:  "The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  a 
law  which  public  opinion  does  not  support  and  which  is  con- 
stantly, flagrantlj'  and  generally  violated  would  better  be  modi- 
fied. The  extreme  'drys,'  however,  are  strong  enough  to  resist 
any  movement  in  this  direction."  The  Troy  Times  reminds 
its  readers  that  "the  way  to  modification  or  repeal  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act,  if  the  people  desire  it,  is  through  the  baUot-box,  and 
not  b  j^  encouraging  violations. "  "If  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
can  not  be  enforced,  then  it  ought  to  be  amended  or  repealed," 
says  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch.  The  situation  moves  Representa- 
tive Tinkham  of  IMassachusetts,  a  "wet,"  to  remark: 

"It  has  been  patent  for  many  months  to  all  those  who  gave  at- 
tention to  the  situation  that  enforcement  was  a  failure  and  the 
flamboyant  claims  of  the  'dry'  organization  Avere  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  If  an  immediate  change  is  not  brought  about 
the  situation  vdU  become  a  national  scandal." 

A  news  item  further  informs  us  that — 

"'Wet'  leaders  in  Congress  are  praising  the  President  for 


making  known  the  true  situation  in  the  counti-y  with  regard  to 
enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  law.  The  President  has  ac- 
complished, thej^  say,  what  many  members  of  Congress  have  been 
endeaA'oring  to  do  with  only  indifferent  success  because  of  the 
claims  and  denials  of  Prohibition  Commissioner  Haynes  and 
others." 

Representative  John  Philip  Hill,  of  Maryland,  a  "wet" 
Republican,  characterizes  the  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act 
under  Commissioner  Haynes  as  "futile,  publicly  scandalous 
and  conducive  to  disrespect  of  all  law";  and  he  tirges  Congress 
to  transfer  the  enforcement  of  the  "dry"  laws  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  "Why  not  change  the  law?"  asks  the  New  York 
World,  which  goes  on  to  say : 

"Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  about  the  fallacy  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  law  enacted  under  it,  or  about  the  impossibility  of 
enforcing  a  statute  which  a  majority  does  not  uphold.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  the  Administration  statesmen  begin  to  discover, 
that  the  morale  of  officials  and  the  public  respect  for  all  law  are 
being  undermined  bj'  a  v,ide-spread  disregard  for  this  one  sump- 
tuary statute. 

"But  the  difficulty  is  not  A\-ith  the  officials  or  the  pubhc.  It 
is  Avith  the  law  itself.  So  long  as  the  Volstead  Act  remains 
as  it  is,  disregard  for  at  least  one  article  in  the  Federal  code 
will  be  as  natural  for  most  people  as  breathing,  and  the, 
corruption  of  a  large  percentage  of  public  ser\'ants  follows  as 
ineAitably  as  night  after  day." 

And  in  the  evening  edition  of  the  same  paper  we  read: 

"Where  is  the  trouble? 

"  The  people  of  the  L^nited  States  are  not  naturally  a  lawless  or 
law-breaking  people.  There  has  been  httle  legislation  in  their 
history  that  has  caused  such  serious  and  increasing  disturbance 
through  the  iuabihty  of  reason  to  accept  it. 

"^Tien  a  law  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  utterly  fails  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  large  numbers  of  citizens  whose  inteUigence 
and  character  can  not  be  impeached,  is  our  only  conclusion  to  be 
that  there  is  something  the  matter  with  these  citizens? 

"Or  is  it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  there  may  be 
something  A\Tong  with  the  law?" 


lu 
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AMOXG  THOSE   MEXTIOXED  IX  1922  AS  DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDEXTIAL  TIMBER  IX  1924— 


DEMOCRATIC  PLANS  TO  WIN  NEXT  TIME 


THE  DEMOCRATS  CAJME  SO  NEAR  to  carrying 
Congress  that  the  Washington  dispatches  are  fuU  of 
talk  of  ways  and  means  bj-  which  they  may  be  able,  as 
one  correspondent  puts  it,  "to  'cash  in'  on  the  promise  which 
the  recent  election  held  out  of  clearly  favoring  ^\-inds  for  their 
party  in  1924."  The  Democratic  party,  as  the  correspondent 
of  the  independent  Seattle  Times  admits,  "has  come  back  within 
striking  distance  of  the  presidency-."  And  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  has  called  pubUc  attention  to 
the  "general  desire  among  Democratic  leaders  for  the  immediate 
beginning  of  an  acti^■e  Presidential  campaign."  Democrats  are 
now  planning  their  future  tactics,  and  enough  is  being  said  in 
the  press  to  give  some  indication  of  the  issues  and  candidates 
upon  which  the  newly  roused  Democratic  hopes  are  focusing. 
Leading  Democratic  journals  hke  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
Louis\'ille  Courier-Journal,  and  Xew  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
warn  the  leaders  against  striking  any  false  note  which  might 
shatter  the  party's  now  present  bright  prospects.  The  Ken- 
tucky paper  declares  that  all  the  party  needs  to  do,  to  grasp  the 
great  opportunity  before  it,  "is  to  be  stedfast  for  principles  of 
right  and  liberalism  that  have  for  120  years  given  impulse  and 
direction  to  its  life,  to  be  Democratic  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  ' 
The  Boston  Globe  (Ind.)  e.xpects  ahead  "something  of  a  race 
to  see  which  of  the  old  parties  grabs  the  liberal  standard": 

"With  La  Follette,  Borah.  .Johnson,  Brookhart,  FVazier  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  Hsted  as  Republicans,  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prizing if  the  old  elephant  of  the  G.  O.  P.  makes  a  noise  Uke  a 
bull  moose  in  Xovember,  1924. 

"Should  that  happen,  the  Democratic  donkey  will  get  a  good 
many  square  meals  in  Wall  Street,  just  as  he  did  during  the 
campaign  of  U)04,  when  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  sat  astride  the 
animal's  back." 

But  no  "square  meals  in  Wall  Street"  for  Josephus  Daniels's 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer;  it  calls  for  "militant  progressivism." 
Similarly,  the  Akron  Times  (Dem.)  declares  that  "the  Demo- 
crats :an  not  afford  to  show  the  faintest  trace  of  sj-mpathy  with 
the  frank  anxiety  of  the  Administration  leaders  to  serve  special 
interests,"  and  that  unless  the  Democratic  party  "impresses 
itself  clearly  on  the  public  conscience  as  the  party  of  the  people, 
it  can  not  profit  greatly  by  the  recent  overturn."  As  this  Denu>- 
cratic  daily  outhnes  what  it  thinks  the  party  must  do  to  insure 
its  return  to  power  two  years  hence: 

"Its  logical  policy  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  to  avoid 
obstructionism  e.xcept  where  principle  demands  it:  to  refrain 
from  harassing  the  President  on  petty  matters  and  to  hold  up 
his  hands  in  every  legitimate  enterprise;  to  join  hands  with  the 
progressive  Republicans  and  Independents  for  the  accompli.sh- 
ment  of  such  needed  legislation  as  can  be  enacted  by  such  a 
combination;   to  keep  the  record  straight  and  hold  the  Adminis- 


tration accountable  for  all  its  acts;  to  insist  upon  rational 
economy;  to  throw  the  searchlight  upon  cAery  measure  brought 
before  Congress." 

Xoting  the  \xade  differences  of  opinion  between  the  progressive 
and  conservative  wings  of  the  RepubUcan  partj',  the  Louisiille 
Times  (Dem.)  sees  an  opportunity  for  the  Democrats,  and.it 
calls  for  a  program  neither  too  conser%-ative  nor  too  radical: 

"Only  the  Democrats  have  the  opportunity  to  give  to  the  coun- 
try the  liberal  program  it  has  demanded,  avoiding  the  cliffs  of 
Lodge-McCumber  torjnsm  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ^'icious  rocks 
of  La  Follette-Brookhart  radicalism  on  the  other.  If  they  will 
evohe  such  a  position  as  this  in  reference  to  legislation,  speech, 
and  pledge,  and  join  it  to  a  constructive  international  program, 
they  will  come  to  the  elections  of  1924  in  the  public  confidence." 

In  discussion  of.  Democratic  policies  and  leadership,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ignore  the  Democratic  ex-President  and  the  League 
of  Xations.  Republicans  are  not  displeased  over  what  they 
consider  serious  differences  among  Democrats  over  the  Wilson 
pohcies.  As  The  National  Republican  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
cheerfully  notes:  "President  Wilson's  friends  are  haihng  the 
election  result  as  a  Wilson  'vindication'  and  an  invitation  to 
him  to  resume  control  of  the  Democratic  party,  while  'Jim' 
Reed,  of  ^lissouri,  elected  on  an  anti-Wilson  and  anti-League 
issue,  points  to  the  outcome  as  an  indication  of  what  the  Demo- 
cratic party  can  do  when  rid  of  the  Wilsouian  incubus."  To 
the  Wichita  Beacon  (Rep.)  "^Mr.  Wilson's  obsession  in  regard 
to  the  League  is  going  to  be  the  big  obstacle  in  the  waj''  of  Demo- 
cratic success  two  years  from  now." 

But  there  are  Democratic  editors  who  argue  that  President 
Wilson  was  quite  correct  when  he  told  his  friends  on  Armistice 
Day  that  the  Senators  who  killed  the  Versailles  Treaty  did  not 
represent  the  I'nited  States,  "because  the  United  States  is 
moving  forward  and  they  are  slipping  backward."  Here  the 
Charleston  Gazette  (Dem.)  quite  agrees.  On  Election  Day,  it 
says,  "the  forces  and  individuals  active  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  were  routed,"  for  "the  ones  who  went  down  to 
defeat  were  in  the  most  part  the  persons  who  subscribed  to  the 
poUcy  of  national  isolation  and  the  ones  who,  to  get  even  with 
Wilson,  went  to  the  length  of  deserting  the  ones  whom  we  were 
associated  with  in  the  war."  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.), 
but  sympathetic  toward  the  Democracy,  agrees  that  while  the 
League  was  not  strest  in  the  campaign,  "nevertheless,  the  leader- 
ship of  Woodrow  Wilson,  not  necessarily  in  person  but  in  prin- 
ciple, is  prophesied  in  the  present  Administration's  failure,  and 
the  public  censure  visited  upon  that  failure."  And  from  the 
Akron  Times  comes  a  similar  message: 

"Slowly  but  surely  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  learning 
that  the  policy  of  isolation  is  a  delusion  and  the  fear  of  European 
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A   DOZEN  PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITIES  WHOSE  NAMES  ROUSE   DEMOCRATIC  HOPES 


Keystone  View  Co. 
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Of  New  York. 
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Of  New  York. 
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JAMES  A.  REED, 
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entanglements  a  bugaboo.  They  are  beginning  to  understand 
out  of  bitter  experience  that  our  farms,  our  shops,  our  mills,  our 
mines,  our  stores  will  never  find  genuine  prosperity  until  the 
chaos  in  Europe  is  straightened  out.  This  is  the  biggest  job 
ahead  of  the  Democratic  party,  throwing  the  light  of  truth 
and  common  sense  upon  a  theme  that  has  been  distorted  and 
discolored  and  befogged  by  falsehood  and  prejudices." 

If  such  are  to  be  the  issues,  who,  then,  Avill  be  the  standard- 
bearers  in  1924?  Running  through  the  dispatches  and  editorials, 
a  reader  finds  the  following  names  mentioned  as  possible  Demo- 
cratic presidential  timber:  Woodrow  Wilson,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Samuel  M.  Ralston,  William  G.  McAdoo,  James  M.  Cox,  John 
Hessin  Clarke,  Henry  Ford,  James  A.  Reed,  William  R.  Hearst, 
Oscar  W.  LTnderwood,  John  F.  Hylan,  Edward  I.  Edwards. 

The  Washington  political  correspondent  of  the  Seattle  Times 
(Ind.)  hears  from  sources  he  considers  reliable  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  "is  confident  of  full  physical  recovery  and  expects  to  be 
himself  again  long  enough  in  advance  of  1924  to  give  the  ques- 
tion of  another  nomination  good  standing."  Mr.  Wilson's  idea 
that  he  can -stage  a  "come-back"  is  undoubtedly,  we  are  told, 
"based  upon  his  belief  that  the  League  of  Nations  idea  is  stronger 
than  ever  before  and  it  is  bound  to  prevail."  But  Washington 
opinion  holds,  according  to  this  writer,  that  any  such  attempt  by 
the  ex-President  will  fail:  "the  Democrats  will  not  try  to  warm 
over  the  dead  ashes  of  1920;  or,  if  they  do,  they  will  hardly  set  at 
that  task  a  man  Avhose  unpopularity,  whether  merited  or  not, 
did  so  much  to  overwhelm  them  in  that  year." 

To  the  writer  just  quoted  it  seems  that  the  religion  of  Alfred 
E.  Smith — who  is  a  Catholic — will  probably  be  a  bar  to  his 
nomination.  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan,  an  experienced  watcher  of 
pohtics,  is  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  The  Philadelphia 
Record,  however,  "is  very  much  inchned  to  beheve  that 
Governor-elect  Smith,  having  demonstrated  his  ability  to  man- 
age the  great  State  of  New  York  as  Governor,  and  ha\ing  tliree 
times  demonstrated  his  abilitj^  to  carry  the  State  for  the  Democ- 
racy, ought  to  be  given  every  consideration  by  Democratic 
voters  as  prospective  candidate  for  President  in  1924." 

Senator-elect  Ralston's  claims  for  consideration  in  the  next 
Democratic  National  Convention,  observes  the  SjTacuse  Post- 
Standard  (Rep.),  "are  based  on  his  great  resemblance  to  Grover 
Cleveland,  physically,  facially,  and  in  mannerisms,  and  on  the 
proposition  that  if  Mr.  Cox  runs  for  nomination  a  jMiddle 
Westerner  will  be  necessary  for  his  defeat."  In  fact,  it  continues, 
"the  ^liddle  West  choice  seems  to  be  centering  on  Ralston" 
and  "liis  defeat  of  Senator  Beveridge  gives  him  a  strong  hold." 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  ]Mark  SulliAan  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  that  the  defeat  of  Senator  Pomerene  in 
Ohio  makes  it  "again  possible  for  James  ]M.  Cox  to  turn  up  at  a 
Democratic  National  Convention  as  the  Democratic  favorite 
son  of  a  big  and  doubtful  state."  Another  possible  Ohio  can- 
didate is  seen  in  former  Justice  Clarke  of  the  Supreme  Court, 


who,  it  is  remembered  by  a  writer  in  the  Seattle  Times,  "left  the 
Bench  to  devote  himself  to  public  affairs." 

Several  political  writers  point  out  that  William  G.  McAdoo 
has  a  large  and  well-organized  following.  Mark  Sullivan  lists 
him  as  a  "dry"  and  says  that  his  backers  "include  the  conserva- 
tive labor  union  men,  the  railroad  workers,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
ideahsts  who  were  associated  with  Wilson." 

If  McAdoo  is  a  "dry,"  Governor  Edwards  of  New  Jersey  is  a 
"bitter-ender"  foe  of  the  Volstead  Act.  As  the  Jersey  City 
Journal  (Rep.)  puts  it,  "the  'wet'  and  'dry'  issue  is  likely  to 
be  waged  with  unabated  vigor  in  the  next  two  years  and 
Edwards  will  not  be  lacking  opportunity  to  sit  in  the  spotHght." 

Senator  LTnderwood  is  cited  by  Mark  Sullivan  as  ha\ing  a 
considerable  "following  of  the  solid  kind  of  Democrat  who 
wants  a  conservative  candidate."  "The  Underwood  following 
is  at  one  extreme  of  the  party.  Those  who  would  nominate 
somebody  like  Henry  Ford  are  at  the  other  extreme."  Speaking 
of  Ford,  Mr.  Sullivan  is  of  the  opinion  that  "Ford's  role  of  'Jew- 
baiter'  would  probabh^  help  him  in  the  net  rather  than  hurt 
him,  because  it  would  bring  to  him  the  allegiance  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  others 
who  include  opposition  to  Jews  as  part  of  their  bodj'  of  so-called 
principles."  "Henry  Ford  would  make  a  ratthng  good  candi- 
date," in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  Democrats,  reports  the  Jersey 
City  Journal,  which  explains: 

"These  enthusiasts  point  out  that  he,  first  of  all,  is  a  business 
man,  and  that  a  business  man  is  sorely  needed  at  the  helm  in 
Washington.  They  add  that  he  was  courageous  enough  to 
declare  for  a  minimum  wage  of  six  dollars  a  day  for  the  toiler; 
that  he  acquired  a  railroad  and  made  it  pay  while  virtually  all 
other  railroads  were  losing  money,  and  that,  psychologically,  he 
had  a  tremendous  advantage  in  having  been  the  direct  victim  of 
Newberryism.  Furthermore,  they  declare,  there  is  another 
psychological  advantage  in  the  fact  that  a  million  or  more  Ford 
cars,  infesting  the  roads  of  America,  would  be  a  constant  adver- 
tisement for  their  creator's  candidacy.  None  of  these  things 
may  square  up  with  the  essential  qualifications  desired  in  a  can- 
didate for  the  high  office,  but  aside  from  this,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  Henry  Ford  is  the  biggest  industrial  figure  in  America, 
a  distinction  not  without  value  in  a  Presidential  campaign." 

Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York  and  Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago, 
writes  a  New  York  Herald  correspondent  from  that  well-known 
politicians'  retreat,  Fi'ench  Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  are  ready  to  begin 
a  ' '  nationwde  drive  for  the  nomination  of  William  R.  Hearst  for 
President  in  1924."  "Speak  for  yourself,  John,"  retorts  the  New 
York  Maj-or's  Commissioner  of  Accounts  in  effect,  when  he  says : 
"The  man  to  carry  the  Democratic  banner  to  vnctorj^  in  1924  is 
ISIayor  Hylan."  But  it  seems  to  Alark  Sullivan  that  Mr.  Hearst 
is  put  out  of  the  running  because  of  his  defeat  in  the  New  York 
State  Convention  by  Governor-elect  Smith  that  he  "-will  devote 
himself  to  putting  forth  some  friend  of  his,"  and  that  the 
friend   is   hkely    to  be   Senator    James    A.    Reed  of  Missouri. 
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GOVERNOR  ALLEN^S  COURT  THREATENED 

HAS  THE  DEATH-KXELL  of  Governor  Allen's  Indus- 
trial Court  been  sounded  bj-  the  Aoters  of  Kansas? 
In  the  recent  election,  it  will  be  recalled,  Kansas,  a 
Republican  State,  elected  a  Democrat  Governor  for  the  third 
time  in  its  history,  and  the  chief  issue  in  the  campaign  is  said 
to  have  been  whether  or  not  the  Industrial  Court  should  be 
continued.  According  to  William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  "the  Court  was  vigorously  supported  in  the 

Republican  platform  and  vio-  

lently  denounced  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  But  the  peo- 
ple elected  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor pledged  to  repeal  the 
law,  and  elected  a  RepubUeau 
Legislature  pledged  to  sustain 
the  law."  In  spite  of  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Jonathan  M. 
Da\-is,  the  new  Governor, 
that  one  of  his  first  acts  will 
be  to  wipe  out  what  the  inde- 
pendent Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  calls  the  "most  praised, 
damned,  and  generally  talked- 
about  piece  of  labor  legislation 
the  United  States  has  seen  in 
years,"  many  editors  observe 
that  he  is  handicapped  at 
the  outset  by  a  Republican 
Legislature. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  inde- 
pendent Wichita  Eagle,  "the 
'industrial  court'  has  failed 
completely  in  Kansas,  and 
has  been  repudiated  and 
shelved  by  an  avalanche  of 
farmer  votes."  But  if  this  is 
the  case,  asks  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "how  can 
any  one  explain  the  defeat  of 
other  candidates  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  State 
ticket,  and  the  election  of  a 
Republican  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives?" 
Despite  this  handicap,  how- 
ever,   the    new    Governor    is      

expected     to     carry     out    his 

campaign  pledge  to  nuUify  the  work  of  the  Court.  "If  he  finds 
no  other  waj-  of  destroying  the  Court,  he  will  seek  to  do  so  by 
vetoing  all  bills  carrying  appropriations  for  it,"  predicts  The 
Chicago  Labor  News.  "Of  course,"  admits  the  Wichita  Eagle, 
"Mr.  Davis  can  not  repeal  the  'Industrial  Court'  law  all  by 
himself,  but  he  can  render  it  inoperative."  The  editor  of  this 
paper,  writing  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  then  proceeds 
to  "give  the  people  of  the  country,  particularly  of  the  East,  a 
little  light  on  the  situation  in  Kansas,"  and  how  it  came  about: 

"Kansas  is  a  Republican  State.  None  more  so.  Kansas  has 
had  two  Democratic  Governors  since  the  beginning.  The  first, 
George  Glirk,  was  elected  in  1882.  Another  Democrat,  George 
H.  Hodges,  was  elected  Governor  in  1912,  when  the  Ropu])lican 
party  was  split  into  two  unequal  and  unpopular  parts.  Neither 
of  these  two  was  elected  because  of  his  personality  or  because  of 
his  democracy,  but  rather  happened  upon  distinction,  washed 
up  by  a  troubled  j)olitical  sea  and  left  standing  wonderingly,  in 
a  place  of  temporary  political  prominence. 

"Now  Kansas,  Republican  as  always,  has  elected  another 
Democratic  Governor.  He  is  Jonathan  Davis,  farmer.  Not  a 
leader  of  the  people.     Possest  of  no  earmarks  of  greatness. 


l-roin  Wide  \V.,iLi   fnutua. 

"STILL   A   FARMER,   AND   XOT   A   POLITICIAN,- 

says  Governor-elect  Jonathan  M.  Davis,  Kansas  s  third  Democratic 
E.xecutive.  "His  success  was  due  to  his  homespun  personality  and 
to  a  record  for  conscientious  service  in  tlie  Legislature,"  says  one 
editor,  but  the  successful  candidate  ascribes  it  to  the  farmers' 
stand  against  Governor  Allen's  Industrial  Court 


Little  known  in  his  own  State,  and  altogether  unknown  outside 
of  it.    He  is  not  an  orator  nor  a  campaigner  nor  a  prophet. 

"Mr.  Davis  was  opposed  bj'  W.  Y.  IMorgan,  Repubhcan, 
known  to  everybody  in  the  State  as  'Billy'  Morgan.  An  aflfable 
gentleman,  a  good  politician,  an  ideal  campaigner.  Editor  of 
a  centrally  situated  newspaper,  he  had  the  good-will  and  active 
support  of  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  State  in  his  campaign. 
He  is  the  close  personal  and  pohtical  friend  of  Governor  Allen, 
who  stumped  the  State  in  his  behalf. 

"There  was  just  this  difi"erence  between  the  platforms  of  the 
opposing    candidates.      Mr.    Morgan    indorsed    the    Industrial 

Court.  ISIr.  DaAis  denounced 
the  Industrial  Court.  That 
was  the  only  issue  upon  which 
they  differed  materially.  .  .  . 
"The  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  is  a  commission  com- 
posed of  three  men  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  The  name 
'court'  was  given  it  to  lend  to 
it  an  odor  of  sanctity.  It  is 
in  no  sense  a  court,  as  Chief 
Justice  Taft  pointed  out.  It 
was  created  about  three  years 
ago  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
preventihg  strikes  in  essential 
industries.  There  was  a  strike 
on  in  the  coal-mines  then,  and 
the  law  was  passed  in  a  wave 
of  indignant  passion  that  pos- 
sest the  State. 

"Prior  to  the  coal  strike 
that  was  on  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  Kansas 
never  had  known  State-wide 
industrial  disturbance,  nor 
anything  approaching  that. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  law 
Kansas  has  not  known  one 
moment's  surcease  from  indus- 
trial turmoil.  The  historj-  of 
the  thing  has  been  just  one 
strike  after  another.  It  would 
be  vain  to  try  to  list  and  trace 
them  all  here.  The  strikes  in 
the  coal-fields  became  so  com- 
plicated that  not  even  the  lead- 
ers of  the  coal-miners  could 
keep  books  on  them  well  enough 
to  tell  when  they  began  or  when 
they  ended,  what  the  causes 
were  or  who  started  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cases  and 
disputes  settled  by  the  court 
are  infinitesimal  things,  largely 
created  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing settled,  so  far  as  one  ob- 
serving at  close  range  can  tell," 


In  spite  of  this  and  other  indictments  by  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  papers,  there  are  other  editors  who  are  sure  that 
"abandonment  of  the  tribunal  would  be  an  unfortunate  outcome 
of  a  freak  election,"  as  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (Ind.  Rep.) 
puts  it      Says  The  Bulletin: 

"The  Kansas  Industrial  Court  promised  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  adjudicating  the  dilTerences  between  employers 
and  employed  oA'er  wages,  conditions  of  work,  hours  of  labor  and 
other  frictional  questions,  which  too  frequentlj-  eventuate  in 
expensive  and  unnecessary  strikes. 

"Probably  the  Kansas  court  has  made  mistakes.  Possibly 
if  has  become  unpopular.  But  it  is  worth  a  longer  trial  and,  even 
if  it  shall  be  abandoned  at  tliis  time,  it  may  be  expected  to  reap- 
pear, as  the  logical  complement  of  the  e-xisting  judicial  system, 
and  as  the  guarantor  of  industrial  peace." 

"The  Industrial  Court  Act  was,  and  still  is,  an  experiment," 
agrees  the  independent  Chicago  Daily  News.  "Moreover, 
Kansas  is  one  of  the  sociological  laboratories  of  a  groping  world; 
it  should  not  discontinue  prematurely  a  line  of  investigation 
and  experimentation  that  is  full  of  promise." 
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HOW  THE  FRENCH-AMERICAN  ROMANCE 
MAY  BE  RENEWED 

PERSIITXG  AT  LAFAYETTE'S  TOMB,  doughboys 
fraternizing  with  poihis,  American  marines  saving  the 
clay  at  Chateaii-Tluerry,  Presidents  Wilson  and  Poincare 
riding  together  through  the  streets  of  peaoe-enraptured  Paris — 
and  now  a  French  statesman  of  oighty-one  called  "The  Tiger" 
traveling  from  one  American  city  to  another  appealing  to  huge 
gatherings  and  the  liuger  audiences  of  newspaper  readers  to  the 
end  that  America  may  remember  the  thrill  of  that  romance  and  re- 
new the  war-wrought  bonds  of  affection  and  cooperation.  For 
Clemenceau,  the  man,  the  news  dispatches  report  a  tremendous 
popular  outpouring  of  admiration  and  applause,  despite  certain 
critical  voices  in  the  Senate.  For  France,  there  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal expression  of  sjonpathy  and  affection  on  the  part  of  edi- 
torial writers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  The  Literary 
Digest  asked  the  newspapers  of  the  countr\"  a  year  ago  what 
they  Avould  ha^e  the  country  do  if  France  were  again  attacked 
by  Germany,  228  out  of  273  promptly  declared  for  another  out- 
pouring of  men  and  money  for  the  rescue  of  the  sister  Republic. 
Yet  more  than  half  of  these, 
it  should  also  be  remem- 
bered,  were  against  anj' 
definite  pledge  of  support 
through  Treatj-  alliance  or 
League  membership.  And 
so  to-day,  Avhen  Clemenceau 
pleads  for  a  renewal  of  the 
romance,  he  meets  with  much 
sympathy,  but  it  is  accom- 
panied by  editorial  reminders 
that  anj^  permanent  friendship 
or  close  association  between 
two  nations  must  be  based 
upon  a  unity  of  ideals  and  of 
interests;  and  that  we  can 
walk  side  by  side  only  if  our 
aims  are  parallel.  Thus  by 
the  press,  as  well  as  bj^  some  of 
our  Senators,  the  ex-Premier 
of  France  is  being  informed 
almost  CA'ery  day  how  the 
romance  can  be  renewed,  or 
why  it  can  not  be  renewed. 
Tho  Clemenceau  came  "to 
educate    America    concerning 

Europe,"  his  tour,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  notes,  "should 
educate  him  concerning  America." 

America's  response  to  his  appeal  can  be  understood  only  if  we 


'//^>'-    •■■■■" 


CLEMENCEAU  LIFTS  THE   CURTAIN. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


•■'You  LEFT  ''\ 
"iKt  JUSGLt  ': 
':  Too  *0OM»/ 


.-"  VTMOUWT 
•IVtfT  vlU^T 
\  JM  TIME ... 


DEPENDS  ON  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

— Brovm  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


notice  just  what  it  is  he  asks  of 
us,  as  set  forth  in  speeches  and 
newspaper  interviews.  He  says 
he  represents  ' '  in  France  those 
who  would  wish  to  see  a  closer 
entente    between   the    French 
and    the    American    people"; 
and  if  he  could  "make  the  ties 
between  us  a  little  stronger" 
he  would  "be  quite  satisfied." 
He  pleads  for  "an  American  in- 
fluence in  Europe  that  will  pro- 
tect Germany  against  Fi-ance, 
if    necessar.y,    no     less     than 
France     against      Germany." 
The  ex-Premier  of  France  fears 
a   Russo-Turko-Teutonic   alli- 
ance.      He    believes    that    a 
powerful  element  in  Germany 
intend  war  first  upon  the  ex- 
isting Democratic  Government 
there  and  then  upon  France. 
He    gives    an    official    hst    of 
forty-five  separate  discoveries 
by   Allied   representatives    of 
hidden  war  materials  in  Germany.     Clemenceau  would  like   to 
make  a  "little   League  of  Nations  of  three — America,  England 
and    France" — Avhich  would  "draw  a    barrier    down    between 
France  and   Germany  and  prohibit  any  one  from 
crossing."    Or,  if  America  will  enter  no  League,  old 
or  new,  there  sits  at  Lausanne  a  conference  where 
England,  France  and  Italy  are  all  waiting  for  the 
Yankee.     Go  there,  he  sa3's  to  America,  and  you 
will  settle  the  Eastern  question  "because  you  can 
do  it,  because  the  presence  of  America  in  Europe 
again  wiU  tell    the    Germans  that  they  won't  go 
further  than  certain  limits,  and  because  everybody 
will  understand  that  there  is  a  moral  and  material 
power  that  is  to  take  possession    of    the   world, 
not  for  domination  but   for  freedom."     And,  "if 
America  and  England  say  the  word  that  they  will 
not  allow  France  again  to  be  attacked,  then  France 
will  set  about  at  once  for  a  radical  disarmament." 
Turning   to  American  responses    to   these    ap- 
peals, we    find     the   "Washington    correspondents 
agreeing  that  not    a  dozen  Senators  would  vote 


WHY   SUCH   A   COOLNESS,  SAM?" 

— Alley  in  the  Mempliis  Commercial  Appeal 
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for  a  definite  treaty  to  protect  France.  And  that  the 
American  people  are  still  resolutely  opposed  to  any  further 
participation  in  European  affairs  is  stoutly  asserted  by  Senators 
and  anti-League  editors. 

"When  we  come  to  specific  explanations  of  America's  recent 
coolness  toward  France,  we  find  the  pro-Leagne  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  saying:  "The  feeling  of  America  toward  France 
is  one  of  sympathy'  and  friendship  but 
of  the  strong  con\'iction  that  lier 
course  since  the  war  has  been  politi- 
cally and  economically  unwise,  promot- 
ing the  very  danger  which  she  fears." 
A  more  conciliatory  French  policy  to- 
ward Germany  is  essential  to  any 
closer  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  French  Republic,  agree 
the  Xew  York  Globe,  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Boston  Globe  (Ind.),  Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard  (Rep.),  Pittsburgh 
Sun  (Dem.),  Chicago  Daily  Neus 
(Ind.),  Baltimore  American  (Rep.), 
and    St.    Louis    Star    (Ind.). 

A  point  made  much  of  by  such 
avowed  friends  of  France  as  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, and  Buffalo  Express  is  that 
France  might  do  much  to  draw  us  out 
of  our  isolation  and  into  sympathetic 
cooperation  ^\ath  her  by  prompt 
ratification  of  the  Washington  Dis- 
armament Treaties. 

But  hope  that  America  will  some- 
how renew  close  relations  with  France 
is  seen  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  recent 
statements  by  the  three  Americans 
who  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
main  divergent  points  of  ^iew  on 
our  foreign  policy:  former  President 
Wilson,  President  Harding  and  Sena- 
tor Borah.  The  Eagle  cites  the 
Armistice  Day  utterances  of  Mr. 
Harding  and  Air.  Wilson  on  the 
responsibilities  of  peace,  and  it  recalls 
that  in  his  attack  on  Clemenceau, 
Senator  Borah  said: 


DE  VALERAS  RIGHT-HAND  MAX 


Erskine  Chilclers,  British  veteran  of  two  wars  and 
winner  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  who 
espoused  the  Irish  Republican  cause  in  1920.  He 
is  the  first  leader  of  the  Republican  movement  to 
be  executed  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Ciovernnient, 


THE  TEST  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

A" BRILLIANT,  WILD,  ERRATIC  Englishman,  gradu- 
ate of  Cambridge,  veteran  of  two  British  wars,  but  who 
since  1920  had  devoted  himself,  heart,  brain,  soul,  and 
hand  to  the  cause  of  Irish  independence,"  to  quote  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  "went  West"  when,  "in  the  interests  of  a 
safe,  free,  and  peaceful  Ireland,"  Erskine  Childers  was  put  to 

death  by  the  Pro\-isional  Irish  Free 
State  Government.  "Technically  his 
offense  was  that  of  carrying  an  au- 
tomatic pistol,"  notes  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Mail,  "but  actually  Childers 
was  the  brains  of  the  De  Valera  Re- 
pubhcan  movement  which  has  been 
responsible  for  so  many  killings 
throughout  Ireland,  including  that  of 
the  brilliant  ^Michael  Collins." 

The  effect  upon  Ireland's  future  by 
this,  the  first  execution  of  an  irregular 
leader,  regarded  by  many  as  the  real 
genius  of  the  De  Valera  faction, 
is  variously  interpreted  by  different 
editors.  That  it  weakens  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Army  is  conceded  on  all 
sides.  President  Cosgrave,  present 
head  of  the  Free  State,  beUeves  that 
his  National  Army  will  overcome  the 
armed  resistance  of  the  Republican 
forces  by  the  first  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dublin  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tivies.  The  net  which 
gathered  in  Childers,  it  is  said,  was 
part  of  an  offensive  launched  a  month 
before  a  huge  Republican  offensive 
was  scheduled  to  begin.  Four  Dublin 
irregulars,  who  were  caught  in  this  net 
with  firearms  on  their  persons,  paid 
the  penalty  with  their  lives  a  few 
days  before  Childers  Avas  executed, 
and  President  Cosgrave  says  of  these 
executions  in  an  interview  with  The 
Times  correspondent  that — 


"If  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  will  Avrite  a  treaty  under  which 
Europe  can  live;  if  they  will  do  justice  to  the  subject  peoples  of 
Europe;  if  they  -will  abandon  the  principle  of  imperialism;  if 
tliej'  AA-ill  announce,  instead  of  a  policy  of  force,  one  of  justice 
toward  other  people;  if  they  will  adopt  a  polity  that  looks  to 
peace  and  not  to  war,  tliat  looks  to  reconstruction  and  not  to 
<lestruction,  that  looks  to  upbuilding  and  not  to  dismember- 
ment, and  bring  their  ])rogram  to  the  American  people,  they  will 
find  as  svmpathetic  accord  here  as  thev  will  find  anywhere  in  the 
world." 

In  these  tliree  statements  The  Eagle  sees  a  common  hope  for 
"world  peace  based  upon  justice."  And  it  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that — 

"Clemenceau  has  done  no  more  than  reiterate  what  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  said  about  tlie  negation  of  the  Armistice.  He  has 
asked  no  more  than  President  Harding  asked  when  he  apjiealed 
to  the  American  people  to  recognize  their  duties  to  civilization. 
And  what  he  seeks  for  France  and  for  the  world  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  kind  of  i)eace  described  by  Senator  Borah.  He  is 
pleading  eloquently  and  earnestly  for  such  a  ])eace.  It  would  be 
a  supreme  tragedy  if  the  small  differences  over  ways  and  means 
which  alone  separate  the  American  people  and  prevent  them  from 
carrying  out  their  great  ])uri>ose  should  destroy  the  hope  that 
M.  Clemenceau's  mission  has  re'vived." 


■  They  have  alreadj-  had  their  effect, 
and  I  am  informed  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms  has  already  been 
]iut  away  as  a  result  of  them.  If  the  irregulars  sent  us  word 
that  they  would  surrender  their  arms,  I  would  persuade  the 
Cabinet  to  stop  the  executions.  They  are  intended  as  a  de- 
terrent, and  once  the  rebeUion  was  ended  there  would  exist  no 
necessity  for  them. 

"Wo  are  anxious  to  stop  executions,  but  that  would  be  only 
upon  the  complete  disarming  of  the  irregulars.  No  truce  can 
be  contemplated  which  is  not  based  upon  that  condition." 

That  conditions  in  Ireland  are  still  far  from  settled  is  gathered 
from  another  part  of  the  same  interview,  which  gives  us  a  picture 
of  Southern  Ireland's  seat  of  Government  at  DubUn  to-day: 

"A  fortnight  ago  it  was  not  a  difficult  proposition  to  penetrate 
unquestioned  into  the  offices  of  the  Free  State  Government,  but 
to-day  conditions  have  changed.  With  fixt  bayonets,  sentries 
stand  behind  barbed-wdre  at  the  IMerrion  Square  buildings, 
while  the  roofs  are  covered  mth  bomb-proof  netting.  Callers 
at  the  massive  oak  front  door  are  surveyed  through  a  slit. 

"Inside  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  post  has  been  established 
behind  a  bullet-proof  shield  through  which  an  aperture  for 
rifles  and  a  machine-gun  has  been  cut,  and  soldiers  and  detectives 
here  betray  an  inquisitive  spirit  which  would  prove  decidedly  em- 
barrassing to  any  person  seeking  to  enter  A\-ith  nefarious  designs. 

"The  military  situation  is  regarded  as  distinctly  improved. 
Altogether  there  are  30,000  men  in  the  National  Army,  while  the 
effective  strength  of  the  opposition  is  stated  to  be  3,000.." 
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Eamon  de  Valera's  threat  that  "hlood  will  flow"  bocausc 
of  the  execution  of  Childers  is  causing  profound  uneasiness 
throughout  Southern  Irchmd,  it  is  said.  Reprisals  promised 
by  De  Valera  for  the  death  of  his  right-liaiid  man  may  lead  to 
a  new  and  even  darker  chapter  in  the  distrest  island,  says  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Several  editors, 
therefore,  in  consideration  of  De  Valera's  fiery  temperament,  ques- 
tion the  pohtical  expediency 


T: 


of  so  sensational  an  execution 
as  that  of  Chiiders.  These 
include  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, the  New  York 
Times,  and  others  like  the 
Boston  Post,  which  calls  the 
execution  of  Chiiders  a 
"tragic  blunder,"  while  the 
Brooklj^n  Citizen  and  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
believe  "the  matter  could 
have  been  better  handled." 
On  the  other  hand,  cables 
the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  World,  "it  is 
certain  that  if  the  Free  State 
Government  had  shirked 
its  responsibility  regarding 
Chiiders  it  would  have  de- 
stroyed its  moral  authority 
in  Ireland,  and  the  rebellion 
would  have  been  strength- 
ened." This  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  Rochester  Post-Ex- 
press, Brooklyn  Eagle,  New 
York  Evening  World,  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"It  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  Valera,"  thinks  the 
Erie  Times,  for,  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  explains,  "since  the 
Free  State  has  canned  mar- 
tial law  to  the  extent  of 
shooting  Chiiders,  it  will 
have  to  shoot  De  Valera  if 
it  catches  liim." 

"In  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
Government,"  points  out  the 

Baltimore  American,  "the  first  requisite  is  the  ability  to  form- 
ulate a  program  and  stick  to  it.  This  is  what  the  Free  "State 
has  been  doing."  As  to  the  effect  the  Chiiders  execution 
will  have  on  Anglo-Irish  relations,  the  Baltimore  daily  reminds 
us  that — 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that,  w^liether  bj'  accident  or  design,  the  Irish 
themselves  could  have  committed  no  act  more  helpful  to  British 
approval  of  their  Government  than  the  execution  of  Chiiders. 
This  may  haye  a  ferocious  sound,  but  there  is  nothing  ferocious 
about  it.  The  chief  danger  to  the  permanency  of  the  Irish 
structure  Ues  not  now  in  Ireland,  but  in  England.  The  triumph 
of  the  Conservative  party  and  the  overthrow  of  Lloyd  George 
gave  the  Irish  die-hards  in  the  British  Parhament  new  hope,  and 
this  striking  illustration  of  Irish  determination  and  ability  to 
carry  forward  the  processes  of  a  safe  go\'ernment  should  ha^'e  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  die-hard  group  who  have  asserted  all 
along  that  not  only  was  Ireland  undeserving  of  independence, 
but  that  she  was  incapable  of  maintaining  it. 

"Bonar  Law  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  Irish  freedom  and 
he  very  hkely  will  have,  in  any  event,  sufficient  Conservative 
support,  together  with  the  Lloyd  George  and  Labor  support,  to 
effect  ratification.  But  the  determined  course  of  the  Free  State, 
as  strikingly  evidenced  in  Chiiders'  execution,  will  silence  effec- 
tually the  thunder  of  the  die-hards,  and  it  may  vvin  their  votes." 
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"A   LAWYER. 


says  the   Xpw   York    Times   of  IMr.   Pierce   Butler,   nominated  by 

President  Harding  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Supreme  Court  created 

by  tlie  resignation  of  Associate  Justice  Day.      Mr.   Butler  is  tlie 

youngest  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


ANOTHER  SUPREME  COURT  SHIFT 

\\\K   "DARK   HORSE"  who  walked  into  the  Ignited 
States  Supreme  Court  recently  and  donned  the  robes 
of  an  Associate  Justice  is  a  practising    lawyer   of    St. 
Paul,  fifty-six  yeai>i  old,  and  a  Democrat.     "And,"  remarks  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  "Mr.   Pierce  Butler,  successor  to 
Associate  Justice  William  R.  Day,  Republican,  will  as  a  Demo- 
crat   aid    in    balancing    the 
political   complexion    of    the 
Court."      There  are  now  .six 
Repubhcan  and  three  Demo- 
cratic Justices,  and  of  these 
Mr.  Butler  is  the  youngest, 
according  to  the  New  York 
Sun,    five    of     the     present 
members  being  in   their  six- 
ties,   one    in    his   seventies, 
and  one  in  his  eighties.    Jus- 
tice  Day,     say   Washington 
dispatches,  resigned  in  order 
to  devote  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  his  duties  as  umpire 
on     the     American-German 
Claims  Commission. 

Immediately  after  Justice 
Day's  resignation,  Wash- 
ington correspondents  began 
to  speculate  on  his  successor. 
Ex-Ambassador  Davds,  and 
Senators  Shields  of  Tennes- 
see, Walsh  of  Montana, 
Pomerene  of  Ohio,  and  L^n- 
derwood  of  Alabama  were 
named  as  possible  selections. 
But  Chief  Justice  Taft  and 
Senator  Kellogg  of  ^Minnesota 
are  said  by  the  New  York 
World  to  have  urged  the 
selection  of  Air.  Butler,  a 
corporation  lawyer.  The  fact 
that  he  had  acted  as  legal 
adviser  for  certain  railroads 
served  as  an  excuse  for  the 
Socialist  majority  of  the  ]Mil- 
waukee  City  Council  to  adopt 
a  resolution  declaring  that 
"it  is  a  crime  to  appoint 
IMr.  Butler."  The  La  FoUette  progressive  group  in  the  Sen- 
ate also  joined  with  representatives  of  organized  labor  in 
criticizing  the-  appointment,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  and  other  representative  daihes  "the 
appointment  would  seem  to  have  been  a  judicious  one," 
to  quote    The  Ledger. 

"Altho  there  is  no  politics  about  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
pleases  the  public  sense  of  fair  play  to  see  a  Repubhcan  Presi- 
dent put  a  Democrat  on  the  Bench,"  observes  the  New  York 
Times.  That  Mr.  Butler  was  appointed  solely  on  his  merit 
is  generally  agreed,  altho  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  fears  he  is  "too 
conservative."  "Mr.  Butler's  fame  has  not  spread  beyond 
relatively  narrow  bounds,  yet  this  is  not  to  his  discredit," 
observes  the  New  York  World,  while  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  tells  us  that — 

'"Mr.  Butler  was  retained  a  number  of  years  ago  by  an  impor- 
tant group  of  railroads  to  look  after  their  interests  in  connection 
with  the  physical  valuation  legislation.  About  two  j-ears  ago 
he  was  retained  by  the  Government  of  Canada  as  its  counsel  in 
the  proceedings  to  determine  the  price  which  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  should  be  paid  for  its  properties 
when  they  w^ere  taken  over  by  the  Government.     Mr.  Butler 
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ONE  OF  THE  SCORE  OR   MORE  OF  REASONS  FOR  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  AVIATION. 

In  this  tragic  accident  at  Hartford,  Connect' cut.  one  of  many  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  year,  Lieut.  John  Blaney,  U.  S.  Air  Ser\'ice,  was 
burned  to  death  when  his  airplane  caught  in  a  tree,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  exploded.  ^Yitnesses  of  the  disaster  say  that  under  Government 
control  Lieutenant  Blaney  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  fly  so  low.  and  that  trees  surrounding  a  prospective  flying-fleld  would  be  cut  down. 


I 


contended  that  the  Canadian  Go\'ernment  ought  not  to 
pay  anj'thing  in  addition  to  the  upset  price,  and  he  won  his 
case. 

"In  1910  Mr.  Butler  ■was  appointed  special  counsel  for  the 
Government  by  the  then  Attorney-General,  George  AV.  Wicker- 
sham,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Chicago  meat-packers,  under  in- 
dictment for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

"In  recognition  of  his  ability  in  eases  invoMng  the  valuation 
of  public  utilities.  IMr.  Butler  has  recently  been  retained  by  the 
citj'  of  Toronto  to  handle  its  ease  in  fixing  the  valuation  at  "which 
its  traction  system  is  to  be  bought  by  the  city." 


TO  CURB  RECKLESS  AVIATORS 

THE  HEAVY  FATALITIES  among  American  aA-iators 
during  the  past  few  months  bring  to  pubhe  attention  a 
demand  wliich  seems  strange  to  such  \s-ide-awake  ncMS- 
papers  as  the  Wasliington  Star,  New  York  Globe,  and  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — a  demand  bj'  the  growing  aeronautical  industrj-  for 
governmental  control  of  civil  a\nation.  "Protestations  against 
governmental  interference  in  business  are  often  common,  and  often 
bitter,"  notes  the  Boston  Transcript,  "but  a  request  for  direct 
restnction  is  a  distinct  rarity."  Nevertheless,  several  compara- 
tively recent  occurrences,  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  innocent 
spectators,  have  served  to  bring  into  the  limehght  of  publicity 
the  need  for  national  air  laws.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  swooping  of  an  airplane  pilot  over  the  assemblage  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  at  Washington,  interrupting 
the  President's  speech  and  frightening  the  spectators.  To  the 
Seattle  Times  this  "stunt"  indicated  "a  callous  disregard  for 
human  life,"  for,  as  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  points  out.  "the 
least  little  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  pilot,  or  a  trifling  mechan- 
ical mishap,  might  have  brought  the  machine  crashing  down 
uito  the  throng." 

Forty  other  nations,  wo  learn  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Aeronau- 
tical Chamber  of  Commerce  (New  York),  have  enacted  laws 
governing  the  operation  of  ci\alian  aircraft,  "while  the  United 
States  strings  along  with  Abyssinia."  Yet  "cross-country 
flying,"  as  the  Washington  Star  reminds  us,  "is  distinctly  inter- 
state in  character,  and  a  national  aircraft  code  is  quite  as  essen- 
tial as  interstate  commerce  regulation  or  Federal  navigation 
laws."    Already,  it  seems,  the  Senate  has  passed  the  Wadsworth 


Bill,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  C[\i\  Aeronautics 
under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover.  "Then."  we  are  told  by 
the  New  York  Erening  Post,  "it  went  to  the  House,  where  it  is 
now  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce."  Meanwhile,  declares  the  conservative 
New  York  Times. 

"Any  one  who  can  command  the  purchase  price  may  acquire 
an  airplane  and  operate  it  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Many  second- 
hand machines  are  sold  to  speculators  who  want  to  turn  an  'hon- 
est penny'  bj-  offering  their  ser\ices  to  the  first  comer.  Managers 
of  fairs  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  engage  aviators  "w-ithout 
looking  into  their  qualifications.  No  hcense  is  required  of  these 
speculative  operators,  and  there  is  no  guaranty  that  their  ma- 
chines are  sound.  While  accidents  in  the  well-regulated  air 
maU  servaee  are  infrequent,  there  are  manj'  needless  fatahties 
in  the  course  of  the  year  among  unattached  a\'iators  and  their 
patrons — needless  because  there  is  no  adequate  inspection  and  the 
operators  are  not  under  the  necessitj'  of  pro'ving  their  skill  and 
experience.  It  seems  preposterous  that  an  examination  is  not 
required  of  them  when  the  driver  of  an  automobile  can  not  get  a 
hcense  until  he  satisfies  the  State  Motor  Department  that  he  is 
competent." 

The  Wadsworth  Bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would,  it  is  said, 
provide  for  the  inspection  and  licqjvsing  of  all  airplanes  in  use; 
"it  would  l)ring  under  control  the  'stunt'  pilots  and  irresponsible 
'gipsy'  pilots  and  their  fatal  operations,"  avers  the  New  York 
Erening  Post 

"The  time  has  passed  when  the  aAiator  should  be  regarded 
as  in  a  class  with  the  circus  performer,"  thinks  the  New 
York  Evening  Moil,  and,  as  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
points  out: 

"If  an  autoist  were  to  make  a  contract  with  the  managers  of  a 
fair  to  entertain  the  crowd  by  driving  his  machine  at  100  miles 
an  hour  and  steering  it  with  his  left  foot,  or  by  making  it  turn  a 
somersault  over  a  fence  or  by  detaching  one  of  the  front  wheels 
while  at  full  speed  or  b>-  turning  a  back  handspring  from  the  run- 
ning-board without  slowng  down,  the  pubhc  would  tliink  the 
man  crazy.  Yet  not  one  of  these  suggested  absurdities  would 
be  any  more  ridiculous  than  the  things  a  trick  a\-iator  performs 
or  tries  to  perform  by  way  of  pubUc  entertainment. 

"The  airplane  should  be  considered  a  servant  of  mankind,  not 
a  mere  plaything.  Its  tisefuhiess  both  in  peace  and  war  is  as- 
sured. It  is  time,  however,  to  put  a  stop  bj*  law  to  the  foolhardy 
stunts  of  daredevils  in  the  air." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

{An  extension  of  this  ilrpartment  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 


Tariffs  are  passed  but  not  forsrotteu. —  Bostoit  Herald. 

Talking  ahoul  unsoeured  paper,  there  is  the  election  pledge. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Hats  olf  to  Japan  if  she  Avould  rather  keep  a  promise  than  a 
proAance. — Boftton  Herald. 

Wkll,  it's  nice  of  Turkey  not  to  demand  an  indemnity  from 
IheAlIies.^ — Shrereport  Journal. 

('heeu  up.  If  you  freeze  to  death,  part  of  the  joke  ■wnll  he  on 
t lie  mine  owner. — Asherille  Time!<. 

About  all  the  League  of  Nations  has  done  so  far  is  to  wish  I  he 
United  States  belonged. — Toledo  Blade. 

A  rui.TUKED  man  i.s  one  who  has  a  lot  of  informal i(fn  llial 
isn't  worth  anything  to  him. — Indiannpolin  Star. 

The  so-called  Prohibition  Navy  proves  that  there's  many  a 
ship  'twi.xt  the  eup  and  the  lipr. — New  York  Tribune. 

Looks  from  here  as  if  John  Bull  had  started  for  Normalcy. 
He'll  meet  Uncle  Sam  coming  back. — Brookli/n  Eagle. 

YoTJ  can  cure  a  Red  by  giving  him  a  fortune,  but  there's 
nothing  you  can  do  for  a  yellow. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  election  result,  sounds  the  call  of  the  nation  for  fewer 
fence-riders  and  more  fence-busters. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  insists  that  he  has  not  quit  his  jol)  just 
because  he  ran  away  from  it.  He  talks  like  a  striker. — Canton 
News. 

Many  100  per  cent.  Americans  seem  to  be  making  an  unpa- 
triotic choice  between  the  flag  and  the  flagon. — Norfolk  ]'ir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

Rttssia  is  to  have  a  new  minister  for  trade  and  commerce. 


The  Irish  will  have  won  when  they  an'  one. —  Washington  Post. 

Cheek  up.     The  next  coal  strike  i.s  nearly  five  months  oflf. — 

Asherille  Times. 

Forest  lire  statistics  show  too  many  hunters  are  blazing 
their  trails. — Akron  Press. 

The  best  future  for  Hog  Island  would  be  to  make  it  a  prison 
for  profiteers. —  Washington  Po.st. 

We  aren't  surprized  that  California  voted  for  dry  enforcement . 
There's  a  raisin. — Columbia  Record. 

"Prosperity  comes  in  cycles,"  says  an  expert,  the  l)est  of 
which  is  the  try-cycle. — Washington  Post. 

At  any  rate,  these  numerous  conferences  .serve  as  breathing 
spaces  between  rounds. — Wallaces,'  Farmer. 

They  are  always  appropriating  public  funds  in  Illinois  to  find 
out  who  has. — American  Lumberman  {Chicago). 

The  primary  reason  back  of  the  suspension  of  the  Appeal 
to  Reason  is  that  it  didn't. — Philadelphia  Lnquirer. 

Henry  Ford  tells  young  men  to  spend  something  on  them- 
selves— buy  a  flivver,  of  course. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Some  of  the  big  guns  were  silenced  on  that  November  11,  but 
others  at  once  began  work  on  their  memoirs. — Anderson  Herald. 

Not  the  least  of  the  deposed  Sultan's  troubles,  one  surmises, 
are  the  impending  suits  for  non-support. — Norfolk  Yirginian- 
Pilot. 

The  resignation  of  Senator  Newberry  is  a  hard  blow  to  the 
orators  Avho  have  been  demanding  it. — American  Lumberman 
(Chicago). 

We  have  always  viewed  with  sympathy  and  approval  the  club 


What  will  do  her  most  good  is  an  evangelist  to  stage  a  revival. —      activities  of  the  women,  but  their  gun  activities  alarm  us. — 


Manila  Bulletin. 

Americans  generally  regret  that  dollars  for  Near  Eastern 
relief  can  not  be  accompanied  1)v  bullets  for  Turkish  murderers. 
• — Pueblo  Chieftain. 

Henry  Ford  makes  $264,026.41  a  day.  Wo  are  glad  we  are 
not  Henry.  We  could  never  ha\p  npi'Ao  (>nough  to  take  a  flu.\- 
oft". — American  Lutnbrrnian  (Chicago). 

The  Miissoliiiian  niinislry  announces  a  "nothing  for  nothing" 
foreign  policy  for  Italy.  That  is  an  improvement  upon  tlie  ])rominent  role  in  women's  spring  apparel.  Crepes  continue  to  be 
!' something  for  nothing"  policy  other  European  diplomats  hav(>  tliemost  prominent."  That's  what  comes  from  all  thishusband- 
])ursued     in    recent    years.  -  -  shooting  business.- — American 

Seattle  Times.  \  ——^  ___         I       l_,uniberman  (^Chicago). 


Columbia  Record. 

Prohibition  has  come  to  stay.  The  people  who  say  it  won't 
last  used  to  talk  the  same  way  about  grapefruit  and  now  they 
like  \\.— Toledo  Blade. 

A  Chicaco  woman  shot  her  husband  when  lie  wouldn't  go  to 
church.  She  was  going  to  get  him  to  heaven  one  way  or  another. 
— American  Lumberman  {Chicago). 

"Silks,"  says  The  Faircliild  Neirs  Service,  "will  play  a  most 


,  One  of  the  great  disappoint- 
ments of  a  football  game  is  that 
the  cheer  leaders  never  seem 
to  get  injured. — New  Yuri: 
Tribune. 

Now  that  the  flapper  is  dis- 
appearing, w^e  must  look  about 
for  something  else  to  blame  for 
eYerything.—DubuqueAmerican 
Tribune. 

Now  that  airplanes  can 
travel  248  miles  an  hour,  pedes- 
trians ought  to  be  glad  that  one 
can  not  walk  on  air. — New  York 
Tribune. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  justice 
is  blind;  she  might  not  likf> 
some  of  the  things  done  in  her 
name  if  she  could  see  them. — 
Sioux  City  Journal. 

A  Dallas  court  says  a  man 
has  the  right  to  get  drunk  in 
his  own  home.  Thus  is  tlie 
sanctit.v  of  the  home  pre- 
serA'ed. — Dallas  News. 


MAYBE  HELL  BE  A  GOOD   BOY  NOW. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


The  Turks  are  the  soul  of 
h(^nor.  When  they  break  a 
s(jlemn  pledge  they  are  A\nlling 
to  make  two  new  ones  to  re- 
place it. — Dallas  Neirs. 

"What  sounds  worse  than  a 
]>honograph  almost  run  down?" 
inquires  one  paragrapher.  A 
pedestrian  who  is  almost  run 
down.  —  Asheville   Times. 

"No  war  unless  the  people 
vote  for  it,"  says  a  suffragette, 
but  adds  nothing  about  an  in- 
vading people  who  don't  wait 
to  vote. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

That  doctrine  about  being 
our  brother's  keeper  is  all  right 
except  that  we  always  seem 
to  be  the  brother  and  never 
the  keeper. — Ohio  State  J  our  nal. 

An  alarmed  European  econ- 
omist asks  what  Russia  and 
Germany  have  in  common?  It  is 
what  they  lack  in  common  that 
counts, —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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CLEMENCEAU'S  "IF  WE  HAD  KNOWN 
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F  WE  HAD  KN'OWN"  that  the  peace  conditions  would 
not  be  kept,  "we  would  have  gone  to  Berlin,"  said  Mr. 
Clemenceau  in  his  first  American  speech,  and  the  declara- 
tion is  taken  as  the  text  for  comment  bj-  some  French  editors, 
who,  as  one  American  correspondent  puts  it,  "feel  humble  or 
wise  after  the  event."  But  they  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the 
way  in  which  "The  Tiger" 
addrest  the  Americans,  for 
they  beheve  he  spoke  at  once 
' '  without  heat  and  at  the  same 
t  ime  without  mincing  matters. ' ' 
Some  newspapers  speak  of 
him  as  "the  most  recent  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers"  and  in 
the  Paris  Midi  we  read: 

"iMost  of  OUT  orators  who 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  have 
thought  themselves  obliged  to 
cover  their  discourses  with 
flowers.  Some  of  them  have 
talked  in  rhetoric.  Others 
have  put  their  hands  on  their 
hearts  and  said,  'Lafayette.' 

"Right  at  the  start  M. 
Clemenceau  has  shown  that  he 
knows  how  to  speak  in  friend- 
ly, firm  language,  such  as  suits 
Americans.  There  are  not  too 
many  balanced  sentences,  not 
too  much  emphasis,  no  flowers 
on  tombs,  but  simple  truth, 
almost  platitudinous,  and  an 
air  of  adding  'if  you  don't  hke 
it  j'ou  can  get  out.' 

"M.  Clemenceau  seems  to 
be  h%ing  up  to  the  American 
motto,  'Live  every  day  so  that 
you  can  look  everj-  man  in  the 
eye  and  and  tell  him   to   go 

to .'    But  even  more  than 

his  frankness,  it  is  the  pro- 
found sincerity  of  his  words, 
rarely  found  among  politi- 
cians, which  will  be  most   to  the  taste  of  this  giant  people." 

The  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  beheves  that  if  !Mr.  Clemenceau's 
words  are  listened  to  viith  as  much  attention  as  there  seems  to 
be  enthusiasm  for  his  appearance  in  America,  they  "can  not  fail 
to  affect  American  opinion."  In  France,  it  declares,  his  words 
can  not  be  read  without  emotion,  both  at  the  tragic  "truths  they 
tell  and  at  the  figure  of  the  aged  ex-Premier,  "without  ambition 
and  ■vsnthout  pohtical  aim,  starting  forth  on  so  momentous  a 
pilgrimage  and  placing  his  ever-young  patriotism  at  the  service 
of  his  countr\\"  The  Paris  U I ntransigeant  saj's  Mr.  Clemenceau 
went  to  America  to  confess  his  fault,  and  therefore  "much 
should  be  forgiven  him."  His  fault,  we  read,  was  to  have 
"halted  the  war  and  risked  the  fulfilment  of  victory  because  he 
relied  on  the  blood-bond  between  the  Allies  to  guarantee  that 
the  peace  conditions  would  be  strictly  kept."  He  sinned  in  good 
faith,  according  to  this  daily,  which  adds: 

"It  is  these  errors  so  committed  that  he  has  gone  to  America 
to  e.vjjlain  to  our  Alhes  in  the  war.  He  will  show  them  that  he 
was  wrong  to  take  them  at  their  word  when  thoy  made  promises 
which  they  could  not  keep.  Will  the  remorse  of  the  'Tiger' 
awaken  the  remorse  of  the  United  States?    Their  applause  \s-ili 


be  puerile  if  it  is  not  backed  by  writing  and  signatures.    That  is 
what  we  must  have." 

In  contrast  to  such  praise  of  Mr.  Clemenceau,  it  is  noted  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  a  Xew  York  newspaper  that  from  some 
French  official  circles  declarations  are  reported  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Clemenceau's  data  are  "exceedingly  faulty."  Correspon- 
dents indicate  also  that  the 
French  Government  are  keen 
to  have  it  imderstood  that 
;Mr.  •Clemenceau  speaks  only 
for  himself,  because  they  are 
"hopeful  that  at  the  impending 
Brussels  financial  conference, 
with  a  German  Government 
headed  by  the  new  Chancellor, 
WiUiam  Cxmo,  a  rapproche- 
ment between  France  and  Ger- 
many and  a  great  step  toward 
the  settlement  of  Eurojiean 
differences  wiU  be  reahzed." 

In  Germany,  official  circles 
are  reported  as  sajnng  that 
some  of  ;Mr.  Clemenceau's  ac- 
cusations are  too  far-fetched 
to  answer,  and  an  unofficial 
opinion  given  to  press  corre- 
spondents at  Berlin  reports 
the  German  Government  as 
"stamping  the  former  French 
Premier's  allegations  about 
secret  and  illegal  manufacture 
of  war  material  as  absolute 
invention."  Baron  von  Lersner, 
once  head  of  the  German  peace 
delegation  to  Versailles,  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
and  foreign  affairs  expert  for 
the  People's  party,  Hugo  Stin- 
nes's  group,  gives  the  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Herald  the  following  statement 
on  Mr.  Clemenceau's  charges: 

"  I  can  not  beUeve  that  even  such  an  ardent  enemy  as  Clemen- 
ceau said  such  monstrosities,  such  colossal  falsehoods.  Can  a 
man,  even  if  he  has  but  a  smattering  knowledge  of  German  con- 
ditions, voice  the  possibihty  of  Germany  preparing  for  a  war 
of  revenge  now?  France  has  mtUions  under  arms — whites  and 
blacks — part  of  them  on  German  soil.  We  have  100,000  soldiers 
— hardly  enough  to  maintain  order  in  Germany.  We  are  ac- 
cused of  manufacturing  cannon.  What  about  the  control  com 
mission  that  superA"ises  our  factories  day  and  night? 

"Clemenceau  is  reported  to  have  said  that  German  treaties 
with  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  are  preparing  for  a  war  of 
re\enge.  Have  we  not  made  the  Rapallo  Treaty  openly,  and  does 
not  CAerybody  know  its  purport?  But  France  and  Poincare  gave 
arms  to  Turkey  three  months  ago  and  thereby  fought  England. 

"The  peace  of  Versailles  was  to  be  a  peace  of  justice  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  not,  ;M.  Clemenceau.  Don't  you  remember  jour 
last  speech  as  Premier  before  the  FVench  Chamber,  when  you 
said  the  Treaty  was  a  continuation  of  the  war  by  other  means? 
If  Clemenceau  does  not  lie — and  I  can  not  beUeve  it  of  a  man 
Uke  him — the  report  of  his  speech  surely  must  be  incorrect." 

President  Hermann  Mueller  of  the  SociaUst  part}-  is  quoted  by 
this  correspondent  as  sajing: 


A  FRENCH  WAR-TIME  TRIBUTE. 
A    "Tiger  Truck"'  speeding  to  the  front. 

— La  Baionneite  (Paris.  IPIS'' 
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"A  cannon  can  not  be  manufactured  unseen.  A  hiji;  laclory  is 
required,  and  in  all  the  big  factories  there  are  workers'  councils, 
who  would  object  to  such  manufacture.  Most  of  the  workers  are 
Socialists  or  Communists,  but  vwn  those  who  are  Democrats, 
would  oppose  the  construction  of  arms.  You  can  hide  cannon 
Imt  you  can  not  build  one  secretly  in  this  age  of  telephone,  tele- 
gra])h  and  espionage.    And  what  al)out  the  interallied  missions? 

"As  for  our  treaty  with  Russia,  there  is  nothing  secret  about 
it.  During  the  present  period  of  shifting  governments  in  Ger- 
many it  is  impossible  to  mak(»  secret  treaties.  For  Germany  to 
ally  herself  with  Russia  or  Turkey  for  a  war  of  revenge  woidd 
make  Germany  a  batth^-lield.  No  reasonable  person  can  suppose 
that  Germany  wants  to  destroy  herself." 

A  characteristic  example  of  German  press  retorts  to  Mr.  (Me- 
menceaii's  speech  appears  in  the  Berlin  Lokal-Anzeiger,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"The  whole  character  of  this  man,  to  whom  in  his  lifetime  mon- 
uments have  been  dedicated  on  French  soil,  is  afflicted  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  that  morbid  overexeitement  which  has  to-day 
become  distinctive  of  France.  There  is  no  more  use  analyzing 
the  well-known  misrepresentations  which  Clemenceau  is  formu- 
lating in  America  than  there  is  reason  for  controverting  the 
falsifications  of  the  stoi-y  whose  design  is  to  paint  France  as  peace- 
loving  and  Germany  as  thirsting  for  revenge  and  lusting  for  war." 


GERMAN  THRUST. 

French  reconstruction  "consists  in  erecting  a  series  o'f  ('If niciiccau 
monuments  for  Germany  to  pay  for  under  the  Treaty." 

— Simplicissimus  (M imich) . 


In  reply  to  charges  that  the  French  ai'e  keeping  black  soldiers 
in  Germany,  Mr.  Clemenceau  is  quoted  in  a  Boston  Associated 
Press  dispatch  as  saying  "there  are  no  black  ti'oops  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  area  of  occupation  of  the  enem.y,"  and  he  added: 

"In  the  second  place  I  have  seen  black  American  troops  at 
the  front,  and  they  stood  the  fire  wth  braverj-,  too. 

"Of  course,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  whether 
we  are  mihtarists  or  not.  It  is  an  attempt  of  German  propaganda 
to  oppose  France  and  America  and  obscure  what  is  really  the 
great  question. 

"The  Germans  and  all  of  our  foes  had  been  kilhng  enough  of 
our  white  men,  and  100,000  black  men  fell  gallantly  fighting  on 
'the  frontiers  of  Hberty,'  as  Woodrow  Wilson  called  them.  We 
are  not  going  to  deny  them  a  place  in  historj." 


RICHES  OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

OKF  OF  THE  RI(:;iIEST  PARTS  of  France  is  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which  is  destined  to  become  an  even  greater 
factor  in  her  export  trade  than  it  is  at  present,  say 
British  trade  investigators,  who  point  out  that  from  an  importing 
point  of  view  Alsace-Lorraine  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
liritish  trade.  To  get  a  quick  reward  for  their  endeavors,  how- 
(>ver,  and  to  meet  the  fidlest  \v(!lcome,  they  must  interest  them- 
selves in  the  development  of  the  port  of  Strasbourg  and  its 
traffic,  writes  a  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post,  who  tells  us  that  plans  have  been  made  which  ])romise  to 


A   BRITISH   BOUQL  I'rr. 
Mr.  Cr-KMi';NrE.\r ;  "I  want  yo\i  two  liirrls  to  uiiderstand  each  other 

— Punch  (r.,oiulon). 


belter. 


make  Strasbourg  the  greatest  distributing  center  of  Eastern 
France.  The  port's  natural  hinterland,  he  points  out,  stretches 
as  far  south  as  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne,  and  as  far  east  as  Creusot, 
Dijon,  Epernay,  and  Rheims.  For  fuel  purposes,- if  German  coal 
is  considered,  the  hinterland  may  be  said  to  extend  soutluvards 
to  another  department,  and  he  proceeds: 

"It  is  intended  to  px-ovide  for  this  traffic  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  come  as  soon  as  the  public  become  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
lliat  Strasboiu-g  is  the  economic  center  not  only  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, but  also  of  a  large  portion  of  'old'  France  from  the  stand- 
])oint  of  international  trade. 

'The  authorities  have  almost  completed  a  new  oil  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  old  port,  where,  I  understand,  both  the  Standard 
Oil  and  the  Shell  companies  have  aheady  reserved  berths.  The\' 
have  arranged  to  build  a  series  of  new  docks  to  the  south  of  the 
old  docks  and  alongside  a  new  freight  sorting  yard.  In  these 
plans,  the  possibility  of  a  Rhine  canal  being  built  between 
Strasbourg  and  Basle  is  recognized,  but  not  counted  upon. 
Without  it,  the  impro^'ements  are  needed. 

"The  principal  benefit  to  be  gained  from  the  amenagement 
of  the  Rhine  will  probably  be  the  supply  of  cheap  electric  cur- 
rent, causing  many  more  factories  to  be  built  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  point  of  transhipment  from  sea-going  vessels  to  the 
1, '200-ton  Rhine  barges  will  probably  still  be  Antwerp,  tho  if 
certain  preferential  Customs  arrangements  did  not  exist  be- 
tween France  and  Belgium — arrangements  granted  in  the  latter's 
favor  as  a  mark  of  France's  appreciation  of  the  attitude  of 
Belgium  in  the  war — Rotterdam  would  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
traffic." 

This  correspondent  relates  that  in  the  Moselle  Department, 
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the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  feel  that  the  worst  is  over  and 
that  before  long  many  more  furnaces  may  be  going.  He  dis- 
cust  Tsith  a  prominent  industriaUst  the  question  of  pig-iron 
being  exchanged  on  a  private  commercial  basis  with  Germany, 
and  learned  that  while  it  is  true  that  negotiations  toward  this 
object  are  under  way,  they  are  "not  likelj'  to  reaelx  a  conclusion 
soon."  The  Lorrainers  would  like  such  an  exchange  "for  part 
of  their  output,"  saj's  this  informant,  but  not  for  so  great  a 
tonnage  as  was  exported  to  Germany  before  the  territory  be- 
came French  again.  The 
French  have  great  hopes  in 
connection  with  their  mechani- 
cal engineering  industries,  and 
wish  to  protect  them,  according 
to  the  writer,  who  saj^s  further: 

"A  tremendous  business, 
even  for  these  times,  is  being 
done  by  the  textile  interests 
of  the  Colmar  and  Mulhouse 
neighborhoods.  In  the  past, 
and  even  now  to  some  extent, 
the  buyers  have  been  Ger- 
mans. These  do  not  seem  to 
mind  what  price  they  pay. 
and  so  much  has  been  exported 
to  Germany  lately  that  people 
are  asking  what  the  Germans 
can  be  doing  ^-ith  it. 

"The  mechanical  industries 
of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
Rhine  departments  have  re- 
gained their  former  aeti\-ity 
in  a  fair  measure,  and  the 
potash  mines  are  carrying  no 
stocks.  With  their  condition 
an  unfavorable  comparison  is 
afforded  by  the  tanning  and 
foodstuff  interests  of  Stras- 
bourg, as  also  by  the  salt- 
mining  interests." 

The  great  problem  before 
Alsace-Lorraine  appears  to  be 
whether  she  can  divert  all  her 
exports  into  new  channels,  and 
tho  general  conditions  are 
better  there  than  elsewhere  in 

France,  "several  important  industries  are  all  but  stagnant." 
More  outlets  must  be  found,  because  France,  tho  gaining  as 
a  nation  from  the  addition  of  this  rich  territory,  "will  never  be 
able  to  absorb  a  large  portion  of  its  surplus  output." 


A  VISION  OF  GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  RESURRECTION. 

— Lustige  Blaetter  (Berlin). 


RHODESIA'S  SELF-DETERMINATION— By  nearly  3,000  out 
of  1.^,000  referendum  votes,  the  people  of  southern  Rhodesia  have 
decided  against  incorporation  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
the  ^Montreal  Star  gives  as  the  chief  reason  for  this  expression  of 
self-determination  the  fact  that  the  Rhodesians,  who  are  mainl.y 
British  of  intense  loyalty  to  British  ideals,  "fear  the  influence 
in  the  union  of  the  Dutch  XationaUsts  with  their  avowed  goal  of 
separation  from  the  British  Empire."  They  have  done  this, 
saj's  the  London  Saturday  Review,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  financial 
and  other  advantages  offered  by  the  union,  and  it  adds: 

"What  gives  point  to  this  con-\iction  is  the  fact,  as  we  noted 
in  a  i)revious  issue,  that  the  Government  of  General  Smuts  is  now 
confronted  by  a  formidable  combination  of  the  Nationalists, 
who  are  of  course  Dutch,  and  of  Laborists,  who  are  more  or 
less  anti-British.  The  Rhodesians  have  everj'  right  to  decide 
for  themselves.  Yet  an  indejx'ndent  Soulliern  Rliodesia  lias  a 
diffieuit  task  before  it,  particularly  as  regards  finance.  It  will 
have  to  find  money,  for  instance,  to  purchase  the  railways  and 
other  properties,  such  as  administrative  Iniildings,  of  the  Brilisli 
South  Africa  Company.  Avhieli  must  ])e  taken  over.  But  we  do 
not  doulit  that  when  it  comes  to  London  for  loans  its  require- 
ments will  receive  the  most  sjTnpathetic  consideration." 


GER]\L4NY'S  BUSINESS  CHANCELLOR 

"rnr^niS  is  a  business  cabinet,  standing  above 
I  parties  and  partizanship,"  declares  Mr.  William  Cuno, 
_M_  Germanj-'s  new  Chancellor,  who  points  out  that  its 
policy  will  be  "first  bread,  then  reparations,"  and  he  explains 
that  "this  poUcy  is  the  poUcy  of  the  nation's  self-preservation,  of 
the  strengthening  of  Germany's  economic  life,  to  be  followed  by 
the  best  possible  performance  of  treaty  obligations  after  urgent 

German  requirements  are 
covered."  The  cabinet  is  re- 
garded as  "a  model  of 
ingenuity"  by  some  Berlin 
observers,  who  point  out  that 
six  members  of  it  are  ParUa- 
mentarians  and  six  are  not. 
Of  the  six  members  of  Parha- 
ment  two  are  Centrists,  two 
Democrats,  and  two  of  the 
German  People's  party.  An- 
other instance  of  Mr.  Cuno's 
business  ability,  it  is  said,  is 
the  balancing  of  the  three 
most  important  ministries  by 
choosing  a  "reactionarj',"  Dr. 
Becker,  for  the  Ministry  of 
Economics, an  "ardent  Repub- 
lican," ]VIr.  Oeser  for  the 
Interior,  and  Baron  von  Rosen- 
berg, who  is  described  as 
haA-ing  "no  particular  political 
complexion,"  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  One  BerUn  corres- 
pondent wTites  that  "the  daj-s 
of  the  passive  poUcy  of  fulfil- 
ment and  pleas  and  protest 
are  beUeAed  to  be  over,  and 
Cuno,  von  Rosenberg,  and 
their  associates  are  expected  to 
pursue  an  aggressive  business 
policy."  The  Berlin  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung  advises  us  that  Dr.  von  Rosenberg  is  "one  of  the 
best  informed  of  men  about  the  Balkans,  and  on  Near  East  pohties 
generally  is  fully  at  home,"  while  Dr.  Cuno  is  weU  equipped  to 
meet  "all  the  complexities  of  western  problems."  The  Hugo 
Stinnes  Deutsche AUgiuicine  Zeitung  hails  the  new  cabinet  as  "the 
first  post-revolutionary  ministry  composed  entirely  of  professional 
men."  The  previous  method  of  selecting  ministers  according  to 
party  affiliations,  it  tells,  us,  has  been  disapproved  by  the  German 
people,  and  success  is  predicted  for  the  new  Government  if  it  will 
go  to  the  root  of  matters  and  "stamp  out  unproductiveness  in  all 
branches  of  the  government  and  of  industry."  The  only  opposi- 
tion Chancellor  Cuno  will  have  to  meet,  it  seems,  will  be  from  the 
Communists,  and  an  organ  of  this  party,  the  Rote  Fahne,  confirms 
such  a  prediction  when  it  says  that  the  Cuno  Cabinet  will  seek  to 
realize  the  Hugo  Stinnes  prog^ram  of  ten  instead  of  eight  hours  a 
day  for  the  working  class,  and  it  calls  upon  the  Workers'  Congress 
to  organize  the  proletariat  for  "defense  against  plutocratic  op- 
pression." The  Socialist  Vorwaerts  attacks  Dr.  Johannes 'Becker, 
an  industrial  and  agricultural  magnate,  who  is  Minister  of 
Economics,  and  one  of  the  German  People's  party  representa- 
tives. It  declares  the  stabilization  of  the  mark  to  be  the  crux 
of  Germany's  condition,  and  expresses  its  belief  that  any  remedial 
measures  taken  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  working  classes. 
This  Socialist  daily  also  fears  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
increase  production  by  extending  the  eight-liour  day  to  ten  hours. 
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According  to  the  Berlin  Boersen  Zeitung  Mr.  Cuno  is  "a  poli- 
tician of  profound  understanding  in  tho  best  sense  of  the  word," 
,  while  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  pictures  him  as  "a  man  of  compro- 
f  raise,  whose  strength  lies  in  negotiation  and  in  sizing  up  men." 
This  daily  adds  that  he  is  "accomplished"  and  "of  a  graceful 
and  dignified  personality."  Berlin  dispatches  tell  us  that  he  is 
only  forty-six  years  old  and  in  1917  abandoned  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  German  administration,  after  he  had  won  the 
title  of  Privy  Councilor,  to  take  over  the  management  of 
the  Hamburg-American  Line,  One  correspondent  writes  that 
he  has  "performed  miracles  in  putting  that  war-enfeebled  con- 
cern once  more  on  its  feet"  and  that  "between  times  he  has 
served  as  economic  expert  at  most  of  the  post-war  conferences, 
including  those  of  Versailles,  Spa,  and  Genoa,  and  thus  has  come 
into  contact  with  the  foremost  Allied  statesmen  and  economists, 
including  the  American  representative  on  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission." It  is  recalled  also  that  in  1920  Mr.  Cuno  and  Mr.  W. 
Averill  Harriman  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  United  American 
Lines,  negotiated  an  affiliation  between  the  Harriman  shipping 
interests  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  To  the  Berhn 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  Chancellor  Cuno 
states  that  it  is  his  intention  to  devote  his  own  and  the 
new  Government's  energies  "toward  an  understanding  between 
Germany  and  the  Allied  Powers  for  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
reparations  problem  and  the  economic  re\aval  of  Germany, 
along  the  lines  indicated  in  Germany's  latest  note  to  the  Repara- 
tions Commission." 

The  German  note  to  the  Reparations  Commission,  re- 
ferred to,  we  learn  from  Berlin  press  dispatches,  contends  that 
final  stabilization  of  the  mark  can  be  possible  only  after  the 
reparations  question  has  been  definitely  settled  in  accordance 
with  Germany's  capacity  to  pay.  Since  Germany  can  not  await 
such  a  final  settlement,  it  is  claimed,  she  proposes  a  provisional 
one,  but,  even  to  achieve  this,  foreign  assistance  must  be  forth- 
coming. The  Reichsbank  is  said  to  be  in  readiness  to  place 
500,000,000  gold  marks  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  stabihzation,  and  the  project,  according  to  these 
dispatches,  depends  upon  the  following  conditions: 

"First — Germany  must  be  freed  for  three  or  four  years  from 
all  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
altho  she  avUI  continue  to  make  deliveries  in  kind  for  the 
devastated  areas  so  far  as  these  do  not  entail  any  increase  in  her 
floating  debt. 

"Second — Germany  considers  she  should  receive  a  minimum 
of  500,000,000  gold  marks  from  foreign  banks." 

Fulfilment  of  the  foregoing  conditions  is  considered  necessary 
by  the  Reichsbank  before  it  gives  the  gold  sum  named  from  its 
reserve,  and  we  are  told  that  the  money  advanced  by  the  Reichs- 
bank and  by  the  foreign  banks  will  be  administered  by  "an 
independent  board."  When  the  progress  of  stabilization  is 
sufficiently  advanced  the  German  Government  will  issue  an 
internal  gold  loan,  and  we  read  further: 

"Half  the  proceeds  of  the  internal  loan  and  the  full  jaeld 
from  the  foreign  loans  wUl  be  utilized  to  cover  the  payments  in 
cash  and  in  kind  due  under  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  the  other 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  internal  loan  will  be  applied  to  the 
requirements  of  Germany's  own  budget. 

"These  measures,  it  is  declared,  will  enable  Germany  to  bal- 
ance her  budget,  check  the  increase  in  her  floating  debt  and 
discontinue  discounting  Treasury  bills  wath  the  Reichsbank. 

"Germany,  moreover,  states  that  she  wUl  abolish  all  dis- 
pensable departments,  reduce  the  number  of  officials,  avoid 
unproductive  expenditure,  restrict  legislation  entailing  additional 
expenditure  and  reorganize  the  government  enterprises  on  a 
productive  basis. 

"Germany  will  take  all  requisite  measures  to  increase  pro- 
duction, while  retaining  the  eight-hour  day  as  the  normal  work- 
ing day,  and  will  restrict  the  importation  and  consumption  of 
luxuries  and  alcohol. 

"In  order  to  execute  the  foregoing  plans,  Germany  proposes: 

"First— Final  settlement  upon  the  amount  of  Germany's 
obligations  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  these  obliga- 


tions, together  with  the  liquidation  of  the  loans,  can  be  met  from 
the  budget  surplus. 

"Second — Freedom  from  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  under 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  with  the  reservations  previously  mentioned. 

"Third — Convocation  of  a  conference  of  international  finan- 
ciers with  regard  to  the  bank  credit  to  be  accorded  to  Germany. 

"Fourth — Adoption  of  the  suggestions  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment regarding  equal  economic  rights  for  Germany." 


AMERICA'S  DEMAND  AT  LAUSANNE 

IT  SEEIMS  FUNNY  TO  THE  FRENCH  that  after  all  the 
odium  that  has  been  heaped  upon  them  here  for  their  so- 
called  pro-Turk  poUcy,  America  should  rise  at  the  Lausanne 
Conference  and  make  a  demand  that  dismays  the  Allies  and 
deUghts  the  Moslem.  America's  declaration  against  secret 
treaties  at  Lausanne,  as  communicated  by  our  Italian  Ambassa- 
dor, Richard  Washburn  Child,  and  his  speech  of  what  is  called 
"adAace  to  all  nations  to  adopt  the  open-door  policy,"  is  taken  by 
some  French  editors  as  "direct  encouragement  to  the  Turk." 
The  reason,  as  the  dispatches  relate,  is  that  the  chief  "secret 
treaty"  is  one  that  di\'ides  Turkey's  Mosul  oil-fields  among 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  "open-door"  policy  would  en- 
title America  to  a  share  in  this  division,  but  it  would  also  bring 
up  again  the  question  of  Turkey's  rights,  and  so  the  Turks  are 
naturally  jubilant.  The  Paris  Temps  correspondent  at  Lausanne 
fears  this  American  interpolation  "may  gravely  compromise  the 
work  of  pacification  begun  at  Lausanne"  for  it  "pubhcly  sup- 
ports the  thesis  which  Tm-key  and  Russia  have  been  using  as 
their  essential  arm  against  England."  This  informant  adds  that 
furthermore  the  United  States  "runs  a  risk,  which  she  seems  to 
have  forgotten,  of  ha\ang  her  o^vn  arguments  used  against  her, 
for  Russia  is  making  use  of  the  very  same  idea  at  Angora  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  the  negotiations  of  Admiral  Chester."  The 
Paris  Journal  des  Debats  says  America's  attitude  may  be  summed 
up  thus:  "We  do  not  wish  to  assume  any  responsibihty,  nor  to 
consent  to  any  sacrifice;  but  we  intend  to  reserve  for  ourselves 
the  same  advantages  as  those  States  which  are  running  risks." 
"Perttnax,"  in  a  Lausanne  dispatch  to  the  Echo  de  Paris,  says: 
"At  least  it  permits  us  to  ask  the  Government  in  Washington, 
'Are  you  disposed  to  assume  direct  responsibilities  in  the  Orient? ' " 
In  London  the  Westminster  Gazette  welcomes  Ambassador 
Child's  speech  as  "at  least  a  recognition  that  the  United  States 
can  not  wholly  disinterest  herself  in  European  problems,"  but  if 
she  is  to  formulate  rules  for  Europe  "she  must  be  prepared  to 
take  her  due  share  in  overcoming  Europe's  difficulties."  Says 
the  Lausanne  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle: 

"jNIr.  Child's  emphatic  declaration  amounts  specifically  to  a 
denial  of  vahdity  of  the  San  Remo  triparite  agreement  allocating 
the  percentages  of  the  IMosul  oil-field  to  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy.  At  the  same  time  it  puts  a  thick  spoke  into  the  wheels 
of  secret  diplomacy  that  were  already  in  fast  motion,  for  the 
allocation  of  the  Mosul  oil-field  is  an  essential  part  of  the  deal 
upon  the  northern  frontier  in  ^Mesopotamia.  It  arms  at  nuUif  jang 
in  advance  any  secret  agreements  made  already  by  Angora  or 
any  other  Government.  .  .  . 

"^Meanwhile  it  is  unhkely  that  this  American  interv^ention 
is  regarded  as  calhng  for  a  reply.  The  opportunity,  nevertheless, 
may  be  taken  of  drawing  American  attention  once  more  to  the 
fundamental  contradiction  inherent  in  a  policy  which  simultane- 
ously claims  a  decisive  A'oice  in  the  settlement  of  afi'airs  aU  over 
the  world  and  j^et  obstinately  declines  all  responsibihties." 

A  London  Labor  organ,  The  Daily  Herald,  characterizes  Mr. 
Child's  intervention  as  a  "bland  diplomatic  way  of  announcing 
that  America  would  not  permit  any  sharing  of  the  loot  behind 
her  back,  and  that  when  it  came  to  oil,  the  Standard  Oil  would 
insist  on  its  share."  Meanwhile  Lausanne  dispatches  report 
Lord  Curzon,  the  British  Foreign  Seeretan.^,  as  authorizing  an 
official  statement  to  the  press  that  England  support  the  American 
"open-door"  policy  in  Turkej-,  and  regards  the  San  Remo  agree- 
ment for  division  of  the  Mosul  oil  district  as  nuU  and  void. 
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TO  TAME  THE  FLOOD-iMAD  COLORADO 


AT  THE  MERCY  of  a  -great  and  pitiless  river"  lies 
'\  that  vast  agi-ieultural  and  horticultural  hothouse,  the 
X  JL  Imperial  Vallej-.  An  empty  desert  in  1900.  it  now 
supports  75,000  people  and  twenty  towns  and  produces  SlOO,- 
000,000  worth  of  crops  a  year.  ^Made  fertUe  by  waters  dra\\Ti 
from  the  Colorado  River,  those  same  waters  are  a  constant 
threat  to  its  very  existence;  for  the  valley  lies  287  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  while  high  abo^^e,  47  feet  above  sea-le%-el,  rides 
the  temperamental  flood-mad  Colorado,  separated  from  the 
vallej-  only  by  the  low  sand-hUls  of  the  delta  plaia  built  by  the 
river.  Through,  centuries  of  geologic  time  the  Colorado  has 
alternately  poured  its  main  current  into  what  is  now  the  Imperial 
Valley,  and  through  its  present  channel.  Xow,  when  man  has 
turned  the  old  lake-bed  into  a  garden,  the  pendulum  swings  ba<?k. 
Seventeen  years  ago  the  ri\er  began  to  force  its  way  through  the 
irrigation  canals  back  to  its  old  settling  ground  and  the  vaUey 
has  been  saved  from  destruction  onh'  by  almost  superhuman 
energy-  and  the  expenditure  of  millions  in  building  levees  and 
dams.  Besides  the  constant  tlireat  to  a  garden  spot  50  per  cent, 
larger  than  Rhode  Island,  with  6.'j0,000  acres  under  close  culti- 
vation, other  cultivated  areas  in  the  lower  Colorado  Valley  have 
been  flood-swept  this  year.  So  the  Government,  writes  ^Mr. 
Edgar  Lloyd  Hampton  in  The  American  Review  of  Reriews  (New 
York),  has  at  last  decided  to  try  to  end  forever  the  terror  of  the 
Colorado  by  controlling  its  waters  many  miles  abo\"e  the  menaced 
region.     He  tells  us: 

"The  fact  that  Imjicrial  VaUey  lies  lielow  sea-level  is  not  in 
itself  a  cause  of  great  concern.  The  cause  of  concern  is  the 
Colorado  River,  the  dangerous  cliaraeter  of  whose  habits  and 
proclivities  is  not  paralleled  hv  any  other  river  on  earth. 

"The  ( 'olorado  is  the  largest  carrier  of  silt  of  any  river  in  the 
Western  Heniis|>here.  Eaeh  year  it  carries  from  the  uplands  of 
the  so\ru  southwestern  States  120,000  acre  feet  of  allu\-ial  soil, 
and  discharges  that  vast  accunmlation  at  various  points  along 
its  lower  levels.  The  river,  during  centuries  of  silt  deposit,  Ims 
erected  across  its  ])oint  of  discharge  into  the  California  Oulf  a 
huge  wall  or  barrier  of  silt,  wliich  l>locks  its  progress  and  tends 
continually  to  turn  it  back  away  from  its  natural  outlet.  More- 
over, it  has  built  for  itself  an  elevated  bed,  hemmed  in  by 
parallel  levees  of  its  own  manufacture;  and  over  this  the  Colo- 
rado rides  high  and  menacingly  above  the  borders  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

"The  situation  at  once  becomes  apparent — Imperial  \alley, 
2S7  feet  lielow  tht-  lc\-el  of  the  sea.  wliile  upon  a  curved  ridge  liigh 
above  its  eastern  and  southern  sides,  clamors  a  huge  river  whicli. 
always   tt-mperanieutal  and   unreliable,   puts  forth   at  certain 


periods  of  the  year  incessant  efforts  to  escape  from  its  confines, 
invade  the  lowlands,  and  submerge  the  ranches  and  towns.  If 
it  ever  should  succeed.  Imperial  \'alle\'  could  never  again  be 
reclaimed;  it  would  become  once  more  as  formerly  it  was,  a  vast 
inland  sea. 

■'The  fight  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  prevent  this  tragic 
denouement  has  been  both  intense  and  continuous.  An  extensive 
series  of  levees  has  been  built,  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
si.xty  miles  in  length.  They  are  supphed  with  steam-shovels, 
trains  of  dump-cars,  and  other  flood-fighting  equipment,  while 
along  their  tops  run  sixty  ndles  of  railroad  tracks,  for  use  in 
repair  and  extension  work  and  in  case  of  sudden  emergencies. 

"These  emergencies,  it  must  be  said,  ha"ve  repeatedly  arisen. 
Once  in  the  year  1909,  and  t\\-ice  in  1910,  it  broke  its  bounds 
and  destroyed  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  In  1906  it 
broke  a  main  le\ee,  and  permanently  inundated  50,000  acres  of 
farms  and  homes. 

"This  year,  early  in  June,  the  river  wiped  out  almost  half  the 
Palo  Verde  valley,  hopelessly  submerging  two  towns,  ruining  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  standing  crops,  and  rendering  several 
thousand  persons  homeless.  The  saA^ing  fact  is.  that  this  region, 
since  it  does  not  lie  below  sea-level,  can  be  reclaimed. 

"During  their  many  years  of  struggle  Arith  the  elements,  the 
flood-fighters  of  Imperial  Valley  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  manj'  ingenious  ex])edients.  This  year  what  is  known  as  the 
Pescadero  Cut  is  being  utilized.  Pescadero  Cut  dams  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Colorado  at  a  point  where  it  flows  westward  on  the 
Mexican  side,  cuts  it  off  and  diverts  the  waters  southward 
through  ^le.xico,  thus  relie"ving  the  pressure.  This  cut  was  origi- 
nally .500  feet  in  A\ndth  and  some  four  miles  in  length.  Into  it  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  were  turned,  and  verA-  soon  thereafter  the 
Pescadero  Cut  was  3,000  feet  in  width,  fifty  feet  deep,  and 
ninning  hke  a  mill-race. 

"Such,  then,  is  the  critical  .situation  confronting  the  i)eo])le  of 
Im])(Tial  ^'alley.  To  meet  this  situation  they  have  expended 
during  the  past  .seven  years  .■?2,750,000  in  protective  work,  each 
dollar  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  owners  of  land  on  th<' 
^Vmerican  side  of  the  lioundary.  This  year  the  cost  of  jirot^'ctioii 
work  alone  will  reach  S,JOO,000.  One  year,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  offered  timely  assistance;  out  on  the  levees  it  ran  one 
trainload  after  another  of  rock-filled  flats,  aiul  dumju-d  them  — 
engines,  flats,  and  idl — in  an  effort  to  prevent  disaster." 

If  Imixrial  Vallej'  were  the  only  area  endangered,  the  j>eoj)le 
of  the  Southwest  might  view  the  situation  with  greater  com- 
phu'ency;  but  it  is  not,  !Mr.  Hampton  tells  us.  The  same 
process  of  erosion  has  created  a  similar  contingency  in  other 
districts.  Over  an  area  200  miles  in  diameter,  extending  inland 
.'iOO  miles  from  the  sea,  including  three  large  and  important  com- 
juunities  and  several  smaller  ones,  these  same  or  similar  condi- 
tions are  annually  met  and  combated: 
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"The  acreage,  the  number  of 
cities  and  homos,  and  institutions 
involved,  would  read  about  as 
follows:  The  Parker  Indian  Re- 
serve, upon  which  the  Government 
has  expended  $20,000,000,  110,000 
acres;  the  Yuma  project,  which 
the  Government  has  spent  $12,- 
000,000  to  protect,  140,000  acres; 
the  Palo  Verde  Vallej-,  140,000 
acres,  40,000  of  which  at  this 
writing  are  imder  water;  Imperial 
Valley,  Avith  050,000  acres,  05,000 
people,  twenty  Aillages  and  touiis, 
and  $70,000,000  of  annual  pro- 
duction. 

"The  aggregate  number  of  peo- 
ple whose  homes  lie  within  this 
danger  zone  are  more  than  75,000; 
they  have  1,000,000  acres  of  cul- 
tivated farms,  and  they  have  built 
more  than  thirty  thrifty  villages 
and  towns.  The  A'alue  of  their 
annual  crops  exceeds  $100,000,- 
000,  and  the  potential  value  of 
their  homes,  lands,  and  improve- 
ments more  than  $800,000,000. 
All  these  he  at  the  mercy  of  a  great 
and  pitiless  river. 

"In  1906,  when  the  levee  broke,  destroj-ing  50,000  acres  of 
Imperial  Valley  homes,  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message 
to  Congress,  declared  that  a  great  impounding  reservoir  on  the 
lower  Colorado  would  furnish  the  only  plan  available  for  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  the  people  and  towns  involved. 

"Since  that  declaration  each  succeeding  Administration  has 
quickened  its  activities;  surveys,  investigations,  and  compre- 
hensive reports  have  passed  through  the  mill  and  into  formative 
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Courtesy  of  "The  American  Review  of  Reviews." 

THE  REGIONS  AFFECTED  OR   THREATENED 
By  flood  conditions  along  the  Colorado  River. 


plans.  The  outcome  of  investigations  and  conferences  was  a 
decision  to  meet  the  emergency  with  a  dam  at  Boulder  Canon, 
460  miles  up  the  Colorado  from  tidewater,  in  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  Nevada.  Such  a  dam,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  engineers 
conversant  with  the  facts,  would  furnish  a  solution,  and  the  only 
solution  possible,  to  the  unfortunate  situation. 

' '  The  dam  and  its  impounding  reservoir,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note,  will  be  many  times  larger  than  any  similar  project  any- 
where else  on  earth. 

"While  Boulder  Dam  is  primarily  a  Government  undertaking, 
and  its  original  financing  will  be  in  Government  hands,  the  entire 
construction  and  maintenance  cost  will  later  be  repaid  by  the 
electrical  energy  which  the  project  ■ndll  develop. 

"It  is  estimated  that,  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  various  threat- 
ened districts,  the  Government  has  already  expended  of  pubhc 
funds  more  than  enough  to  have  paid  the  cost  of  the  dam,  with 
results  that  were  only  a  partial  success  and  with  no  hope  of  return. 
The  Boulder  Canon  Dam  will  permanently  solve  the  problem, 
iiltimately  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

"So  the  victims  of  the  flood-infested  lower  Colorado  basin  are 
not  without  hope  of  ultimate  salvation.  The  Government  has 
taken  definite  steps;  Congress  at  last  is  alive  to  the  situation;  one 
of  the  greatest  constructive  engineering  minds  of  the  present 
day,  having  endorsed  the  project,  has  been  given  definite  orders 
to  carry  it  to  completion,  and  JNIr.  Hoover  is  not  noted  for 
delays." 


A  HUMAN  INVENTORY— Once  a  year,  or  oftener,  the  busi- 
ness man  takes  inventory  of  his  stock  and  is  thus  able  to 
know  the  exact  condition  of  his  business.  He  finds  out  what 
sections  or  departments  are  yielding  good  returns,  and  what 
departments  need  special  attention  in  order  to  put  them  on  a 
paying  basis.  If  a  yearly  inventor j^  is  so  important  in  business, 
how  much  more  important  is  it,  asks  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek, 
Mich.),  that  we  should  regularly  examine  the  various  parts  of 
our  bodies  to  see  if  they  are  working  properly?    We  rei:d: 

"Health,  like  the  high  road,  is  abundantly  marked  with  sign- 
posts, if  you  are  not  travehng  too  swiftly  and  wiU  take  pains  to 
slow  up  and  read  them. 

' '  Once  a  year,  at  least,  go  to  a  competent  physician  and  have 
a  complete  physical  examination  made.  This  means  a  systematic 
medical  survey  of  the  individual,  including  both  mental  and 
physical  aspects,  and  taking  into  consideration  his  living  and 
working  conditions,  habits,  recreation,  income,  personal  and 
family  history,  etc.  If  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  you,  there 
is  no  greater  satisfaction  than  kno^ving  this  fact.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  part  of  the  body  is  out  of  repair,  learn  what 
it  is  and  what  to  do  to  build  it  up  or  keep  it  from  growing  worse. 

"The  human  body  is  the  only  machine  for  which  there  are  no 
spare  parts.    Learn  to  use  rightly  those  you  have." 


t>4 
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MAKING  THE  COAL  GIVE  IXLL  \  ALLE 

BURXIXf;  SOFT  (  OAI..  as  iv.o^\  of  us  must  do,  oiitsif!< 
llir-  limited  anllira'-iu-  radius,  is  a  process  of  doubtful 
ot'ononiy.  Th»'  foal  contains  \olatile  substances  thai 
arc  too  valuable  to  ^\•astf•  in  our  fumacs  and  are  the  very  thin.tr> 
lliat  make  the  bla'-k  smoke  and  iioxiou-  srase^  of  whifli  v.c  an- 
so  anxious  to  be  rid.  The 
obvious  thing  is  to  sul>ject 
the  coal  to  a  ])reparatory 
heat  in?  process,  drinnsr  oiT 
and  collfftinfj  the  ^aluablf• 
volatile  constituents  and  leav- 
ing it  in  better  shai)e  to  burn. 
Osborn  M<m<tt,  A\ho  writes 
on  "Adapting  ("oal  to  the 
P^irnace"  in  J' oner  Plant 
Eitgin'rriii'i  (Chicago),  f«a>'s 
that  he  does  not  advocate 
the  complete  expulsion  of 
thfse  substances,  having  or- 
dinary' coke.  Coke  is  not  an 
ideal  fuel  for  domestic  U'<e. 
By  low-temperature  ear1)on- 
ization,  however,  stopping 
short  of  the  complete  coking 
process,  and  lea\'ing  some  of 
the  volatile  ingredients  in  the 
coal,  a  fuel  resembling  an- 
thraeite  may  be  produced, 
and  this  Air.  Alonett  considers 
satisfactorj'  in  every  waj*.  He 
believes  that  vdXh  a  Uttle 
further  study,  "prepared" 
coals  of  this  kind  Anil  be  put 
extensively  on  the  market. 
We  read: 


TOP      o^      DAM 


600  ft 


OLUTIOX  OF  THE  COLORADO  FLOOD  PROBLEM 


'"Heretofore  there  has  been 
no  question  e.icept  to  burn  raw 
coal  with  no  preparation  except 
crushing  to  meet  certain  types 
of  stokers.  Xow  the  prepara- 
tion of  coal  in  large  quantities 
for  central  station  service  is 
engaging  serious  consideration. 
The  question  is,  in  what  form 
will  coal  ultimately  be  burned 
in  large  stations? 

"Raw  coal  is  the  cheapest  form  in  which  coal  can  be  burned. 
Any  addition  to  the  cost  of  coal  by  way  of  preparation  imposes 
a  corresponding  penalty  in  obtaining  higher  efficiency  to  offset 
the  increased  cost.  Preparation  of  coal  should  be  justified  when 
it  is  desired  to  work  up  deposits  that,  OA\-ing  to  high  ash  or  mois- 
ture, are  not  capable  of  being  burned  to  advantage  in  the  raw 
state.  Also  the  refu.se  'bug  dust'  produced  at  the  mines  in  large 
quantities  should  be  prepared  in  some  way  for  utilization  in  the 
j)ower  ])lant  field. 

"Powdered  coal  has  been  favored  with  some  imi)ortant  instal- 
lations and  is  being  considered  for  others.  Prepared  in  this  way 
il  is  still  in  the  raw  state  iind  in  an  expensi\e  form,  being  cor- 
respondingly i)enalized.  Moreover  the  valuable  constituents  of 
the  volatile  matter  arc  burned  while  they  might  bo  more  ad- 
vantageously a|>plied  to  other  uses.  The  nsh  content  of  coal  in 
any  process  of  preparation  is  a  serious  factor  the  same  as  it  is 
when  raw  coal  is  burned.  Th(t  lower  the  ash  the  more  favorable 
the  result  will  be  when  using  powdered  coal.  It  is  jjrobable  that 
some  coals  \\\\\  run  so  high  in  ash  as  not  to  give  satisfactory 
restdts  with  Ibis  method  of  jireparatitm. 

"Carbonization  of  coal.  •  whereby  certain  by-products  are 
removed,  offers  an  attractive  field  in  fuel  engineering.  The 
liigher  the  temperature  of  carlioiiization.  th(>  greater  the  >-ield 
of  by-products,  but  the  less  u.sable  tlie  resulting  fuel  becomes  for 
certain  purposes.  Coal  carbonized  at  '2.0(X)  to  2.2(X)  deg.  F. 
leaves  a  coke  containing  about   1    per  cent,  volatile  which  is 


■'The  outcome  of  investigations,  and  of  sut>sequent  conferences, 
was  a  decision  to  meet  the  present  emergency  with  a  dam  situated 
at  Boulder  Canon,  a  point  some  460  miles  up  the  Colorado 
from  tidewater,  in  the  States  of  .Vrizona  and  Nevada.  By  im- 
pounding the  water  during  the  flood  period,  and  releasing  it 
gradually  for  irrigation  and  hycU-o-electric  purposes  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  area  now  tlireatened  with  inundation 
will  be  permanently  protected.  The  dam  and  its  impounding 
reservoir,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  will  l>e  many  times  larger 
than  any  similar  project  anywhere  else  on  earth." 


[ihysically  adapted  to  blast  furnace  conditions,  but  when  applied 
'o  burning  in  power  plant  furnaces  is  rather  difficult  X^^  contrnV 
When  used  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  verv-  difficult  to  get  own< : 
to  take  the  time  and  troubW-  to  learn  how  to  burn  such  fuel. 
The  ideal  domestic  fuel  should  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
volatile  matter,  so  that  the  fuel  will  ignite  readily,  burn  under 
rontrol  and  fjperat"^  satisfactorily  with  low  rates  of  cond)ustion. 
Widi    tlio   s<-;ir'-iiy   of  ;iti' lir;ieite,   which  is   dcAeloinng   as   the 

countrj'  expatids.  large  terri- 
tories must  neees>:irily  depend 
on  the  high  volatile  coals  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood. 
This  creates  a  serious  situa- 
t'"n  from  the  smoke  stand- 
;>oi(\t  and  also  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  :is  it  requires 
y  certain  amount  of  change< 
in  method'^  to  burn  h'gh 
' olatile  coal  satisfaclrwily.  If 
a  fuel  can  be  prodiicc'l  c«»n- 
'aining  aT>out  10  or  12  i>er 
'•r-nt.  volatile,  it  could  be 
burned  in  the  furnace  found 
in  homes,  without  change  in 
methods:  would  solve  the 
smok(^  proltlem  in  so  far  as  it 
:ini)lies  to  domestic  equipment 
and  at  the  same  time  result  in 
an  appreciable  amoimt  of  by- 
products being  returned  to  iii- 
tlustry. 

"A  ton  of  coal  carbonized 
at  im  deg.  F.  will  yi(>ld  7-10 
of  a  ton  of  coke  containing  10 
jier  cent,  volatile^  and  20  to  oO 
gallons  of  tarry  oils,  benzols, 
])henols,  etc.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  value  of  these  by- 
products will  amount  to  S2..50 
and  up,  per  tonof  coal,  depend- 
ing on  the  degree  of  refine- 
ment applied  in  working  up 
the  crude  material.  This 
material  is  too  valuable  to 
use  as  a  fuel  and  is  the  part  of 
the  fuel  which  makes  most  of 
our  trouble  in  combustion  proc- 
esses. Carbonized  coal  re- 
turns by-products  to  pay  for 
the  process  and  does  not  pen- 
alize the  furnace  to  pay  for 
t  he  operation. 

"There  are  no  low  tem- 
perature plants  running  com- 
mercially in  this  country",  but 
a  number  of  schemes  are 
under  development.  In  gen- 
eral, the  by-i)roduct  coking  operation  for  high  temperature  is  a 
slow  procedure  and  hmits  the  tonnage  that  can  be  handled, 
thereby  increasing  the  first  cost  of  plant.  Other  processes  have 
attempted  the  movement  of  the  fuel  through  a  heated  zone, 
entering  one  end  and  out  the  other  in  an  efifort  to  increase  ton- 
nage and  ctit  down  the  first  cost.  The  gas  evoh-ed  is  ordinarily 
sufficient  to  generate  the  heat  necessary  to  continue  the  process 
"  It  would  seem  that  the  ultimate  i)rocess  for  low  temi)erature 
carbonization  shoidd  be  continuous  where  the  coal  is  fed  in  at 
one  end  and  comes  out  carbonized  at  the  other.  In  the  ideal 
installation  it  should  bo  easy  to  handle  from  7.")0  to  1,(XX)  tons 
of  eoal  per  hour  per  imit. 

"Tile  coke  jiroduced  would  ha\e  all  of  the  original  ash  in  the 
<-oal.  Experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
ash  content,  either  by  washing  or  by  an  air-separating  method. 
If  such  a  process  could  be  used  i)reliminary  to  carlionization,  the 
result  wotdd  be  a  concentrated,  smokeless,  highly  efficient  fuel 
which  Avould  be  desirable  for  operations  not  oidy  in  donn-stic 
equipment  but  in  power  plants  and  other  industrial  uses.  Jn 
the  West  there  is  a  large  amount  of  low-grade  fuel  high  in 
moisture  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  store  and  transport. 
Such  a  fuel  could  be  ground,  deconcentrated  of  ash,  have  its 
inoisttire  removed  and  sent  out  in  a  form  which.coidd  be  shipped, 
stored  and  u.-<ed  to  advantage.  In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
mechanical  structure  to  permit  handling,  some  coals,  especiallj' 
those  of  the  West,  would  require  briquetting  in  some  form. 
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Railroads  should  be  able  to  use  large  quantities  of  such  con- 
centrated fuel  either  in  increasing:  their  radius  of  action  or  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  operation.  By  varv-ing  the  tomi)era- 
ture  of  distillation,  the  amount  of  volatile  matter  left  in  the  fuel 
could  be  varied  to  suit  the  industrial  use  to  wliich  it  might  be  put. 
Altogether  the  subject  is  attractive,  thoroughly  in  line  with  tlie 
ideas  of  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  experiments  under 
way  at  the  present  time  give  promise  of  successful  applications 
of  the  idea." 


HOW  NOT  TO  CATCH  COLD 

To  THAT  END,  observe  the  following  "Donts"  issued 
by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hastings,  medical  officer  of  health  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  the  department's  Monthly  Bulletin. 
The  following  of  these  rules,  Ave  are  assured,  will  aid  materially 
in  warding  off  colds  as  well  as  other  communicable  diseases. 
Here  they  are: 

"Don't  sit  or  work  in  an  overheated  room.  65  to  68  degi-ees 
is  quite  warm  enough;  60  to  65  degrees  if  you  are  engaged  in  any 
active  work.  Insist  on  there  being  a  slight  current  in  the  air  of 
the  room  you  occupy  and  also  a  proper  degree  of  humidity. 

"Don't  use  sprays  or  douches  for  your  nose  unless  under 
doctor's  orders  and  instructions.  Much  more  harm  than  good 
comes  from  the  use  of  sprays.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  spray  is 
strong  enough  to  destroy  the*  germs,  it  is  more  than  hkely  to 
produce  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  will  lower 
rather  than  build  up  its  resisting  powers,  and  consequently  make 
it  all  the  more  susceptible  to  germ  activity. 

"Don't  sneeze  or  cough  except  into  a  handkerchief  or  a  piece 
of  cheese-cloth,  and  keep  well  beyond  the  range  of  any  one  else 
who  is  coughing  or  sneezing. 

"Don't  allow  any  member  of  the  family  who  has  an  acute  cold 
to  come  in  contact  with  other  members  of  the  household,  or  to 
use  the  same  eating  or  drinking  utensils,  etc.  Have  everything 
sterilized  that  is  used  by  one  who  has  contracted  a  cold,  the  same 
as  you  would  if  they  had  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria. 

"Don't  go  to  any  pubhc  meetings  if  you  have  a  cold.  You  had 
better  stay  at  home  until  it  is  better.  You  wdll  save  time  in 
doing  so,  and  probably  saA^e  others  from  contracting  your  cold. 

"Don't  stand  close  to  any  one  with  whom  you  are  conversing 
if  you  are  reckless  enoiigh  to  go  about  when  you  have  a  cold,  and 
do  not  under  any  circumstances  shake  hands  with  any  one  while 
you  have  an  acute  cold.  Remember,  through  the  frequent  use 
of  your  handkerchief,  yoiu-  hands  are  always  contaminated  with 
the  germs  of  the  disease.  Have  you  ever  catechized  your  hands 
and  fingers  with  regard  to  everything  they  have  been  in  contact 
with  in  the  previous  twenty-foiir  hours?  One  of  the  surgeons  in , 
a  mihtary  camp  during  the  great  World  War,  kept  a  careful  rec- 
ord of  the  number  of  possibihties  of  contaminating  his  hands  for 
one  single  day,  and  it  amounted  to  approximately  120. 

"Don't  under  any  consideration  touch  any  article  of  food, 
whether  for  yourself  or  for  anv  one  else,  unless  you  have  previ- 
ously thoroughly  cleansed  your  hands.  'HAVE  YOU  WASHED 
YOUR  HANDS?'  would  be  a  valuable  motto  to  be  placed  in 
every  dining-room. 

"Hundreds  of  lives  could  be  saved  and  thousands  of  cases  of 
sickness  prevented,  if  people  were  as  much  afraid  of  colds  as 
thej-  are  of  smallpox  or  a  mad  dog." 


TRACK  REPLACEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY— Over  half  a 
mile  of  track  was  relaid  in  a  little  over  half  an  hour,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  recently.  A  report  made  in  The  Military 
Engineer  by  Lieutenant  S.  W.  Gould,  U.  S.  Engineers  student- 
observer  with  the  New  York  Division  of  the  railroad,  is  thus 
abstracted  in  Railways  (Chicago) : 

"This  is  not  claimed  as  a  record,  but  is  cited  as  an  example  of 
the  ingenuity  that  track  supervisors  have  developed  in  meeting 
the  problems  incident  to  maintenance  and  replacement  under 
dense  traffic  conditions. 

"The  work  was  done  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  the  4-track 
Pennsylvania  Line,  where  passenger-trains  run  about  10  minutes 
apart  and  freight-trains  about  30  apart  on  each  track.  The  time 
(35  minutes)  did  not,  of  course,  include  the  preliminary  work. 
This  consisted  in  placing  the  new"  rail  in  position  close  to  and 
parallel  with  the  old  rail,  bolting  it  together  and  attaching  the 


signal  circuit  bonds;  i)ulling  as  many  outside  spikes  as  could 
be  spared  from  the  old  rail  and  lifting  sliglitly  one  inside  spike  oti 
eacli  tic  (these  insidf  spiltes  give  alinement  and  gage  for  tlie 
new  rail);  rerao\ing  allcrnate  tie-plates  and  adzing  the  ties  for 
the  new  plates.     All  of  this  n^quired  about  70  nu-n  for  one  day. 

"At  10:15  the  train-dispatcher  phoned  that  45  minutes  was 
available  for  the  work.  Witli  tlu^  bn^aking  of  the  rail  at  one;  end 
the  signal  circuit  was  broken  and  the  automatic  signal  cam(!  to 
the  'stop'  position;  a  flagman  was  sent  out  as  an  added  i)rotection. 
The  first  gang,  <>quipi)ed  with  goosenecks,  pulled  the  remaining 
outside  spikes;  the  second  gang  moved  the  old  rail  out  of  the 
way  Avith  lining  bars;  the  third  gang  moved  the  new  rail  into 
place  against  the  raised  inside  spikes,  and  the  fourth  and  last 
gang  s])iked  it  doAvn.  When  the  new  rail  was  in  place  the  first 
three  gangs  started  back,  driving  spikes.  The  track  was  cleared 
for  traffic  at  10:45,  10  minutes  ahead  of  the  time  limit. 

"The  premium  on  sound  organization  is  high,  as  a  tie-up  of 
the  line,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  would  be  very  expensiA^e. 

"After  traffic  was  resumed,  the  remaining  tie  plates  were  rc- 
placed,  the  ties  spaced,  track  ahned,  gaged  and  surfaced,  spik- 
ing made  soUd,  bolts  tightened,  anti-craAvling  devices  attached 
and  ties  brought  under  rail  joints." 


WHENCE  COMES  THE  VIRTUE  OF  COD- 
LIVER  OIL? 

THE  FOOD  VALUE  of  cod-liver  oil,  long  recognized  by 
the  medical  profession,  is  now  known  to  be  chiefly 
dependent  on  its  richness  in  that  vitamin  distinguished 
by  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  But  where  does  the  cod  get 
his  "vitamin  A"?  No  animal,  be  he  land  or  marine,  can  make 
vitamins.  He  must  get  them  from  vegetation,  or  from  other 
animals  who  have  thus  obtained  them.  An  editorial  Avriter  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  tells  us  that  the 
primary  source  of  Adtamin  for  the  cod  is  to  be  found  in  sea-weed 
and  diatoms.  The  oil  obtained  from  its  liver  is  thus  merely  a 
convenient  storage  battery  for  this  substance  and  not  at  all  the 
factory  that  produces  it.     We  read  in  the  paper  named  aboA^e: 

' '  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  vitamins  is  the  apparently 
well  substantiated  fact  that  they  are  not  synthesized  in  the 
organism  of  the  higher  animals  or  man.  Consequently,  the  latter 
are  dependent  on  extraneous  sources  for  these  dietary  essentials. 
It  is  obviously  of  great  importance  to  know  the  origin  of  any 
product  that  is  indispensable  to  human  or  animal  welfare.  In 
the  case  of  vitamin  A  it  has  become  evident  that  the  green  plant 
plays  a  significant  part  in  the  production  of  the  food  factor,  just 
as  the  A'^egetable  kingdom  has  long  been  knoAvn  to  synthesize 
other  essentials  of  diet  which  the  animal  organism  can  not  con- 
struct. Studies  haA^e  indicated  that  vitamin  A  can  actually 
be  produced  by  the  green  plant  from  inorganic  sources. 

"It  thus  becomes  clear  how  the  higher  land  animals  and  man 
draw  their  supplies  of  vitamin  A  directly  or  otherAvise  from  green 
plants,  since  their  oAvn  tissues  seem  to  lack  the  power  to  manu- 
facture it.  But  how  about  the  marine  animals  which  appear  in 
many  cases  to  be  particularly  rich  in  Adtamin  A?  InA'^estigation 
has  demonstrated  that  among  their  sources  of  foods  the  marine 
algae  share  Avith  land  plants  the  power  to  sjoithesize  it.  And 
most  recently  the  production  of  large  amounts  of  vitamin  A  by 
pure  cultures  of  diatoms  in  sterihzed  sea-water  has  been  dis- 
covered. Diatoms  are  an  important  soui-ce  of  nutriment  for 
many  marine  forms,  which,  in  turn,  serve  to  supply  food  sources 
for  man.  An  instructiA'e  parallel  may  be  draAvn  between  the 
dependence  of  land  animals  on  fresh  green  leaA^es  and  that  of 
marine  animals  on  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  marine  flora  for 
their  supplies  of  A*itamin  A.  Cod-Uver  oU  and  many  other  com- 
parable products  of  marine  origin  are  notably  rich  in  vitamin  A. 
The  fishes  Avhich  furnish  these  tissue  oils  five  on  a  great  variety 
of   food. 

"Altho  it  would  be  an  almost  insuperable  task  to  demon- 
strate an  actual  transference  of  vitamin  A  right  through  from 
a  diatom  to  its  final  location  in  the  hver  of  the  cod,  it  would 
appear  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  such  transference 
does  indeed  take  place  by  reljdng  on  the  fact  that  as  yet  synthesis 
of  this  dietary  factor  by  an  animal  organism  has  not  been  demon- 
strated, whereas  such  synthesis  is  readily  carried  out  by  certain 
plants,  both  marine  and  terrestrial.  Furthermore,  the  marine 
algae  represent  the  fundamental  food  supplj^  of  all  marine 
animals." 
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RADIO   •   DEPARTMENT 


MK.  HOXIE'S  TALKING  FILM 


IT  ISA  FAMILIAR  EXPEKIEXCE  that  several  iuventors 
seeking  the  same  goal  attain  it  almost  simultaneously.  A 
case  in  point  is  furnished  by  the  report  of  ^Ir.  Charles  A. 
Hoxie's  success  in  producing  an  apparatus  that  records  the  voice 
or  other  sounds  on  the  edge  of  a  moving- picture  film:  for  it  will 
he  recalled  that  Dr.  Lee  de  Forest  receuth-  demonstrated  a  con- 


Photo  by  courtesy  of  General  Electric  Company. 

THE   PALLOPHOTOPIKiNK 


-<»K    TALKlXt.    IIL.NJ 


The  camera  makes  a  record  of  the  voice  ou  i\  mo^  iiij<-pictiu'e  film;  the  projector  sends  it  oiU  at  some 
future  time  through  a  telephone,  or  through  a  radio-broadcasting  api)aratas.      Mr.  Hoxie,  at  the 

reader's  right,  is  shown  at  work  on  his  invention   in  the  Ooncrat    Electric  Company's  laboratorj-. 


trivance  producing  similar  results,  and  it  is  rumored  that  a  Los 
Angeles  engineer,  ]Mr.  Delmar  A.  Whitson,  and  a  Scandinavian 
inventor  haAe  also  independently  solved  the  problem  of  the 
talking  movie.  The  precise  relation  between  the  diflferent  inven- 
tions, all  aimed  at  the  same  result,  remains  to  be  classified. 

Mr.  Hoxie  is  an  engineer  engaged  in  special  development  work 
in  the  general  engineering  laboratory  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady.  An  interesting  account  of  the  first 
jjublic  demonstration  of  his  new  apparatus  is  giwn  by  liay- 
mond  Francis  Yates,  in  the  New  York  Eveuinq  MuH'.^  Jfaiiin 
Rei'ieic,  from  which  we  quote: 

"A  few  weeks  ago  a  mysterious  announcement  buz/ed  off  the 
aerial  wires  of  our  old  friend  W  CJ  Y  at  Schenectady.  The  an- 
nouncement ran  as  follows: 

"  'The  next  selection  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Edison  conven- 
tion at  \Miite  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  to  which  WGY  sends 
greetings.  These  greetings  are  being  transmitted  by  a  new  de- 
\  ice,  not  a  ])honograp]i,  constructed  by  the  (ieneral  ElK'tric 
Company,  and  by  means  of  which  the  \oiee  has  been  recorded 
and  is  noA\  being  reproduced.  We  would  like  to  haxe  comments 
from  our  listeners  telling  whethci-  this  last  announcement  came 
through  as  clearly  as  the  other  announcements  on  our  evening 
prograjn.' 


".Mr.  Hagar,  studio  manager  of  WGY,  spoke  those  words  a 
week  before  the  radio  audience  heard  them.  Xo,  his  voice  was 
not  recorded  on  a  phonographic  disc;  a  new  instrument,  the 
])allopliotophone,  was  used.  Pallophotophone  comes  from  a 
combination  of  CJreek  words  which  hteraUy  means  'shaking  light.' 
"Before  describing  the  pallophotophone  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  WGY  recei^  ed  many  answers  to  their  announcement. 

and  every  one  of  the  fans  who  took 
the  trouble  to  WTite  was  firm  in  the 
behef  that  ^Ir.  Hagar's  voice  was 
more  distinct  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  Thus  a  new  invention  was 
introduced  to  the  world  over  the 
radio.  It  was  not  only  introduced, 
init  it  was  given  the  acid  test. 

■'Mr.  Hagar's  voice  had  been  re- 
corded faithfully  on  a  long  strip  of 
motion-picture  film,  and  this  motion- 
|)icture  film  had  upon  its  surfac: 
onl.v  a  meaningless,  zigzag  streak  of 
whiteness  that  controlled  and  modu- 
lated the  powerful  electric  radiations 
1  liat  were  set  up  by  the  transmitting 
apparatus  of  WGY. 

"The  transmission  of  "canned 
music'  and  Aoices  oAerthe  radio  is  by 
no  means  new.  In  fact,  it  is  little 
short  of  being  a  bore,  but  the  record 
of  the  pallophoto])hone  can  not  be 
compared  to  the  phonograph.  First 
ami  foremost,  it  is  more  adaptable 
to  the  requirements  of  broadcasting 
station  oj)enition,  since  the  repro- 
duction is  es.sentially  electric  and 
therefore  the  de\'ice  is  in  harmony 
Anth  the  other  broadcasting  equip- 
ment. Secondl.v,  no  definite  limit 
need  be  jjlaced  on  the  record.  A 
record  can  be  made  to  nin  for  several 
hours  if  need  be. 

"In  the  case  of  mo\'ing  pictures 
there  are  two  distinct  dexnces — the 
camera  whidi  takes  the  pictures 
and  the  reproduction  machine  which 
projects  them.  The  pallophotophone 
is  made  up  of  two  distinct  dexices 
also.  One  de^^ce  photographs  the 
human  Aoice  aiul  places  a  record  of 
it  upon  a  rai)idly  moAing  motion-picture  film.  This  is  the 
camera  of  the  pallophotophone.  The  i)roiector  is  a  separate 
unit.  The  projector,  however,  takes  this  ])liotograpliic  ref-ord 
of  the  voice  and  reproduces  it,  not  Ansually,  but  vocally. 

"Imagine  a  tiny  mirror  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  ])in 
attached  to  a  delicately  adjusted  ^nbrating  diaphragm.  Imagine, 
too,  that  a  tinj  thread  of  light  is  jnojected  onto  the  miiTor  which 
it  leaves  at  an  angle  and  comes  to  rest  upon  a  rapidly  moving 
photographic  film.  Sound  waves  imjnnge  upon  the  diaphragm. 
The  <liaj)hragm  Aibrates  and  the  little  mirror  dances  in  .sym- 
pathy A\-ith  it.  Consequently,  the  little  beam  of  light  also  vi- 
brates, and  this  moAing  ra.v  leaves  its  record  upon  the  photo- 
gi"ai)luc  film  as  it  whisks  along.  This  is  a  description  of  the 
camera.  It  is  a  very  simple  device,  alt  ho  tliis  statement  does 
not  by  any  means  reflect  uj^on  the  ingenuity  of  its  inventor. 
Simplicit.v  calls  for  the  highest  form  of  ingenuity. 

"When  the  film  of  the  pallophotoj)hone  is  developed,  a  clear, 
white  hne  is  shown  upon  its  surface.  Tliis  line  is  not  steady,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  varying  wa^ve.  It  was  from  a  record  of  this  nature 
that  the  mysterious  message  mentioned  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
article  was  recorded. 

"This  new  sound  recorder  is  marvelously  sensitiAe.     Sensi- 

ti\  ity  in  devices  of  this  nature  means  the  faithful  reproduction  of 

sound,  since  all  the  finer  shades  of  the  voice  or  music  are  recorded. 

"Now  that  this  j)hotograpl)ic  record  of  the  .«ound  is  available, 

how  can  it  be  re])roduced''     Here  is  where  the  'projector'  plajs 
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its  ])ar(.  Tlu>  jjliofo^rapliic  liliii  upon  wiiit-li  tlic  record  ol'  tlu' 
sound  lias  luteii  luado  is  wound  upon  a  reel  so  tlmt  it  may  ])ass  in 
front  of  an  extremely  sensitive  electrical  (h-vice.  Lislit  ])asses 
tlu-ou^h  the  film  and  causes  a  small  chanfje  in  electrical  i-esistance. 
This  small  chanwo  is  greatly  am])lified  by  an  ingenious  airange- 
ment  of  vacuum  tubes.  Tliis  changing  current,  ■wliicli  is  in  direct 
sympathy  Avilh  the  original  toiu's  photogi-aphed  upon  tlie  film, 
is  earned  to  an  ordinar^•  telejihone  receiver. 

"It  is  possible  that  Ib)xie's  pall(>])]iotophone  Avill  mean  a  great 
deal  to  radio  broadcasting.  'JMu^  recorder  can  be  set  uj)  in  some 
central  studio  whore  a  master  film  of  an  artist's  concert,  a  great 
speech  or  s()uu>  other  ini])ortant  e^'ent  niay  be  coi)ied  and  sent 
to  va7-i(ms  broadcasting  stations.  The  advantage  of  the  ])allo- 
photophone  over  the  ])lu)iu)grapli  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  limit  placed  upon  the  length  of  the  performance  that  is  to  be 
recorded. 

"The  pallo})hotoph()ne  can  l)e  used  for  talking  uu)vies  or  in 
recording  radio-telegraphic  signals,  and  for  anah/ing  and 
studying  the  human  voice  of  musical  souiuls  in  g(>nera!." 


HEARING  TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  WITH  A 
HOME-MADE  SET 


careful 
results 
In   the 


FKW  AMATEURS  are  long  content  to  "listen  in"  on  the 
near-liy  broadcasting  programs.  Soon  the  h'steuer 
asjures  to  reach  out  f(U'  the  distant  stations.  By 
manipulation  of  his  receiver  he  may  on  occasion  get 
that  have  the  interest  of  veritable  new  discoveries. 
Radio  Globe  (New  York),  W.  R.  Ilinshaw  tells  how  it  is  possible, 
without  introduction  of  new  principles  or  long  series  of  tubes,  to 
get  in  touch  with  stations  upward  of  two  thousand  miles  away. 
After  d'  claiming  anything  beyond  "accuracy  in  the  application 
of  old  princ'i>l(>s,"  with  particular  reference  to  "care  in  securing 
a  perfect  c.round,  perfect  insulation  of  antenna,  and  elimination 
of  body  capacity,"  be  gives  details  that  are  highlj'  informative. 
Here  are  some  of  the  "trifles"  tluit  make  for  perfection: 

"The  aerial  wliich  I  use  is  nothing  wonderful.  It  consists  of 
four  wires  each  100  feet  long  and  .">0  feet  high,  and  each  pointing 
at  a  compass  point.  Tliis  giAes  me  a  dii-ectional  aerial  for  every 
direction  in  which  I  desire  to  receive. 

"The  cii-euit  used  in  the  set  is  the  straight  Armstrong  regenera- 
tive circuit,  A^dtli  a  few  additions  such,  as  grid  condensers  across 
both  primary  and  secondary  of  transformers,  a  special  grounding 
shield  to  eliminate  stray  capacity,  and  a  'wire  Avinding  of  No.  .32 
silk-coA'ered  "nire  from  top  to  bottom  of  all  %'acuum  tubes  through 
which  the  A  battery  current  passes. 

"I  use  no  radio  frequency  amplification,  and  while  I  have 
two  stages  of  audio  frequency  amplifieation  available  I  seldom 
use  the  second  stage,  as  the  Aolume  of  sound  is  unbearable  wlieu 
using  the  head  'phones.  As  proof  that  the  second  stage  is  un- 
necessary', I  repeatedly  pick  up  complete  conversations  and  music 
as  far  as  Vaucouver,  2,000  miles;  Salt  Lake  City,  1,.300  miles, 
■with  the  one  stage  of  audio  frequency  amphfieation.  Since 
July  1  I  have  heard  117  stations  with  a  total  mileage  of  56,741 
miles,  every  recordhaAingbeen  verified  beforeincludingin  the  total. 

"The  receiAdng  set  is  enclosed  in  two  compartments,  the  lower 
for  the  batteries  and  the  upper  for  the  recei^dng  instrument. 
The  upper  cabinet  is  24  inches  wide,  12  inches  high,  and  8  inches 
deep.  It  is  almost  entirely  .sheathed  wdth  sheet  brass,  the  metal 
having  been  placed  on  the  front,  bottom,  ends,  a&d  top,  and  the 
whole  connected  A\'ith  the  gi'ound. 

"In  the  lower  compartment  I  place  my  180-hom*  A  battery, 
a  67-volt  Edison  i>late  battery  used  on  aniphfying  units  and  a 
221-^-volt  Biu-gess  battei-y  for  the  plate  potential  in  the  detector 
circuit.  Here  also  is  the  Tungar  reetitier  for  recharging  the  A 
battery,  and  a  chemical  rectifier  for  recharging  the  67-volt 
batter\'.  These  charging  de\dces  operate  through  switches  on 
the  cabinet  front.  The  A  battery  sets  in  a  lead  tray  to  prevent 
injury  to  overflowing  Uquid.  This  battery,  by  the  way,  is  never 
allowed  to  drop  below  1,250  degrees  by  hyckometer  test. 

"Both  ammeter  and  voltmeter  on  the  cabinet  tell  me  the  dis- 
charge rate  and  voltage  of  the  A  and  B  batteries.  Other  switches 
control  the  voltage  taps  from  the  67-volt  storage  battery  and  the 
221^-volt  dry  battery. 

"Practically  none  of  the  instruments  of  my  set  was  home- 
made, but  the  assembling  was  carried  out  with  care.  Considering 
the  parts  of  the  set  progi'essively  from  the  antenna  dowm,  we 
come  fu-st  to  the  23-plate  JMurdock  condenser  in  the  primary- 
circuit  and  its  2-plate  Aernier.    Then  there  is  the  primary  of  the 


Murdock  A  arioc()U])icr  wilh  i(s  six-taj)s,  and  lastly  another  23- 
phite  A'aria))le  cotuU'nser  in  the  ground  lead.  Regeneration  is 
accomi)hshed  by  a  variojneter  of  tlie  same  make.  All  knobs, 
])y  the  Avay,  are  fitted  Avith  Aernicu-  attachments  to  make  ])Os- 
sihle  the  finest  adjustjuents. 

"Pofentiometers  liaAc  been  inchided  in  the  central  circuits  of 
all  tubes.     Each  tube  has  its  sei)arate  rheostat. 

"The  detector  tube  and  each  stage  of  audio  frequency  ampli- 
(ication  is  shielded  from  all  other  ])arts  by  a  nu;tallic  partition 
whicli  is  grounded.  Tiie  melal  cores  of  the  ampUf^ing  trans- 
formers are  likewist;  grounded  to  the  shield.  EACry  Avire  con- 
nection Avas  carefully  soldered  and  suspended  rigidly  so  that  tlu; 
set  is  free  from  noises  caused  by  shifting  (;r  swaying  conductors. 

"Recently  [  haAe  added  an  auxiliary  cabinet  in  another  room 
Avith  a  ])air  of  Avires  heading  from  the  main  cabinet  to  it.  When 
I  haA'(  Aisitors  they  listen  through  this  auxiliary  cabinet,  which 
is  ncA'er  plugged  into  the  circuit  unlil  all  adjustments  haAc  been 
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"SIT   DOWN  AND  LISTKN  TO  VANCOUVER:' 

Mr.  Hiiishaw,  when  sitting  in  tlie  chair,  can  "listen  in"  on  stations 
across    the   continent  Avitli   the   home-assembled   set  here   shown. 


canned  out.  This  takes  away  from  listeners  the  unph-asant  part 
of  radio.  Later  I  shall  install  a  single  stage  of  amplification  iu 
the  auxiliary  cabinet  to  make  up  for  local  losses. 

"In  experimenting  AAitli  this  set  I  haA^e  run  across  seA-eral 
interesting  facts.  The  leads  from  the  four-way  antenna  are 
brought  into  the  set  panel  so  that  I  can  use  any  one  or  any 
combination  that  I  Avish.  In  doing  this  I  haA'e  found  that  some 
stations  that  can  not  be  heard  on  any  one  of  the  aerials  come  in 
fine  Avhen  a  certain  pau"  are  connected  together.  The  antenna 
is  made  up  of  stranded  copper  bronze  A\ires  held  taut  auto- 
matically by  counter  weights  and  pulleys." 


RADIO    REPLIES    OF    RECORD-BREAKING    RAPIDITY— 

Some  remarkably  quick  reports  on  the  Aveather  in  Europe  came 
to  the  members  of  the  NeAV  York  Electrical  Society  one  CA-ening 
last  Aveek.  "How's  the  weather?  "  was  flashed  across  the  Atlantic. 
As  reported  in  the  New  York  Tunes — 

"Within  forty-fiA-e  seconds  Loudon's  ansAver  came  in,  'Raining, 
mild.'  Ten  seconds  later  came  the  reply  from  Norway,  'Over- 
cast, mild.'  France  Avas  thii'd  with  'LoAely  weather,'  and  Ger- 
many came  last,  2  minutes  and  40  seconds  after  the  question. 
She  answered,  'Gloomy,  cold,'  and  then  added,  "Greetings."' 

The  same  day  The  Times  told  of  the  breaking  of  all  amateur 
records  in  the  dispatch  of  a  radiogi'am  from  Hartford  to  HaAvaii 
A  ia  Sleepy-Eye,  Minnesota,  a  total  distance  of  5,200  miles,  and 
the  receipt  of  an  ansAver  in  4  minutes  and  18  seconds. 
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STORIES  THAT  REVEAL  BERNHARDT 


THE  STREAK  OF  FUX  in  Sarah  Bernhardt "s  make-up 
quite  equals  that  in  -Mrs.  Pat  Campbell's.  They  are 
gpven  to  practical  joking,  both  of  them,  and  in  her 
newly  pubUshed  book,  ""My  Life  and  Some  Letters,"  Mrs.  Pat 
tells  how  she  and  Sarah  matched  wits  on  the  stage.  They  were 
placing  Maeterhnck's  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  and  in  one  of 
its  scenes  there  is  a  fountain. 
Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  as 
follows : 

"Her  company  indiscreetly 
told  me  that  ^Madame  Sarah 
had  never  been  known  to 
make  fun,  or  to  laugh  on  the 
stage.  In  a  tobacconist's  shop 
I  saw  a  tobacco  pouch  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  fish  and 
painted  to  represent  one.  I 
bought  it.  tDok  it  to  the 
theater,  and  tied  it  down  to  a 
bit  of  canvas  at  tae  bottom  of 
the  well  at  the  -ouutain. 

"At  the  i)erf  jimanee,  when 
Sarah  came  tc  the  second  act 
and  stood  by  t'ae  'fontaine  des 
aveugles,'  she  spied  the  fish 
and  began  about  "les  poissons 
la.'  .  .  .  She  stooped  grace- 
fuUy  over  the  edge  to  take 
the  fish  out;  as  it  was  tied, 
she  nearly  lost  her  balance. 
Without  concern  she  went 
on  calmly  with  her  part.  I 
laughed,  spoihng  my  lovely 
little  scene. 

"Wten  the  curtain  fell. 
Sarah  did  not  allude  to  Avhat 
had  happened;  neither  did  I. 
The  next  day  when  we  lunched 
together  she  had  a  strange 
preoccupied  expression  on  her 
face.  Later,  at  the  matinee, 
when  we  came  to  the  cave 
scene,  at  the  point  where  she 
tenderly  takes  my  hand  and 
helps  me  over  the  rocks,  she 
took  hold  of  my  hand,  hard — 
squash — she  held  a  raw  egg  in 
hers. 

"I  did  not  smile,  but  with 
calm  dignity  I  went  on  ^^^th 
my  part.     I  can  see  now  the 

tears  of  laughter  trickhng  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  dear  body 
shaking  with  merriment  as  I  grew  more  and  more  dignified  to 
the  end  of  the  scene. 

"Her  company  told  me  afterwards,  abnost  with  awe,  that 
Madame  must  love  me  very,  very  much." 

However,  it  appears  that  Mme.  Bernhardt  can  at  times  show 
temper,  and  Mrs.  Pat  teUs  us, 

"On  one  occasion  I  remember  Sarah  was  charged  in  her  hotel 
bill  for  thirty  or  forty  bottles  of  beer  for  her  servants.  We  had 
stayed  there  only  one  day  and  night. 

"Sarah  was  tired  and  did  not  stop  to  think  that  her  servants 
might  haAC  treated  friends;  she  only  knew  they  could  not  have 
drunk  so  many  bottles  of  beer.  The  manager  was  sent  for.  and 
she  argued  with  him  until  she  raged.  Hearing  the  raised  voices, 
I  went  into  the  room.  The  man  was  white  and  trembling;  and 
I  saw  Sarah  was  almost  ill  with  anger.     When  I  had  grasped  her 
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argument,  I  turned  to  the  manager,  sajing:  'What  matter  how 
many  bottles  of  beer  have  been  drunk,  how  dare  you  contradict 
Madame?'  My  voice  was  the  loudest  and  the  man  rushed 
distracted  from  the  room." 

Apparently  the  root  of  Sarah's  wTath  was  her  sense  of  being 
imposed  upon,  for  she  is  remarkablj'  indifferent  to  monej',  tho 

she  knows  by  experience  how 
it  feels  to  be  hard  up.  One 
day,  after  a  season  in  London 
that  had  not  been  a  success 
financiall3',  Sarah  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Mrs.  Pat  requesting 
help.     Hence  a  storj': 

"Wonderful  to  relate,  I  had 
a  hundred  pounds  in  the  bank, 
and  I  thanked  heaven  that  I 
was  able  to  do  her  a  service. 

■  During  one  of  these  per- 
formances of  Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande, Sarah  Bernhardt  re- 
turned to  me  the  hundred 
pounds,  in  five-pound  notes, 
in  a  Uttle  silver  casket,  before 
the  many  people  who  were  in 
my  dressing-room.  She  said 
how  grateful  she  was  to  me — 
the  simple  graciousness  of  her 
act  I  Did  she  ever  know.  I 
wonder,  how  my  heart  almost 
choked  me? 

'  ■  Sarah  is  tlie  most  generous 
of  women.  I  think  she  feels 
as  I  have  often  felt,  that  money 
belongs  to  those  who  need  it 
most.  Unfortunately,  as  this 
feehng  slowly  beggars  us,  it 
changes,  alas!  or  it  should! 

"A  story  of  a  reallj- generous 
man,  told  me  by  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones,  comes  to  my 
mind. 

"A  friend  came  to  a  gener- 
ous man  to  borrow  twenty- 
four  pounds.  The  generous 
man  had  only  twelve  pounds 
in  the  world.  These  he  gladly 
gave  to  his  friend;  but  after- 
wards, whenever  they  met,  the 
generous  man  hung  his  head: 
he  felt  he  owed  nis  friend  twelve  pounds." 

Another  of  Mrs,  Pat's  anecdotes  about  Sarah  presupposes 
a  little  knowledge  of  French  (.enough  at  least  to  know  that  "7/ 
sera  plus  heureui  si  vous  ouvrez  la  porte"  means,  "He  will  be 
happier  if  you  open  the  door")  and  also  an  ability  to  correct  Mrs. 
Pat's  notions  of  natural  history,  as  the  "wild  tiger-cat"  she 
speaks  of  in  the  anecdote  seems  to  be  a  cub  tiger.  Says  .Mrs. 
Campbell: 

"Sarah's  love  of  animals  is  very  remarkable,  and  she  was 
always  buying  a  new  pet.  One  morning  at  the  hotel,  when  we 
were  playing  together  at  Liverpool,  I  heard  strange  and  terrible 
growls,  and  coarse  men's  voices  coming  from  her  room.  I  went 
in  and  found  two  low-looking  ruffians.  They  had  inside  a  large 
iron  cage  a  wild  tiger-cat.  Sarah  was  saying,  'II  sera  plus  heureux 
si  10U8  ouvrez  la  parte,'  pointing  to  the  not  very  secure  iron  door 
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of  the  cage.  Tho  men  wore  suggesting  that  the  door  coulcl  be 
opened  later,  and  that  they  wanted  £30.  It  was  not  till  I  per- 
suaded Sarah  that  such  animals  can  not  be  tamed,  and  that  it 
would  break  out  of  the  cage  in  an  hour  or  so  and  probably  eat 
her  up,  that  she  said  it  might  be  a  trouble  on  tour  and  she  would 
not  keep  it.  The  men  were  furious,  and  I  had  great  ditTficulty 
in  getting  rid  of  them." 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Pat  would  be  le.ss  inclined  to  expect  her  readers 
to  know  French  if  she  were  not  so  proficient  in  the  language  her- 
self. In  her  account  of  playing  "  Melisande,"  she  tells  about  the 
experience  of  first  acting  in  a  foreign  language. 

"]\Iy  dear  Sarah  I  At  first  I  was  very  nervous  at  the  thought 
of  acting  in  French.  Sarah  only  laughed  at  me,  saying  Melisande 
would  speak  French  just  as  I  did,  and  that  she  could  play  Pelleas 
with  no  one  else. 

"Lady  Eden,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Sir  William  Eden,  lent  me 
her  children's  French  governess,  Mademoiselle  Drouin,  to  live 
in  my  house  for  two  weeks.  She  talked  her  perfect  French  with 
me  practically  all  day  and  half  the  night,  besides  coaching  me  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  actual  words  of  MeUsande. 

"So  I  ventured — how  dared  I? 

"/  took  the  rehearsals  and  the  companj'  never  smiled  as  I 
directed!  Sarah  altered  nothing,  but  asked  my  permission  to 
turn  her  back  to  the  wall  of  the  tower  so  that  my  hair  might  faU 
over  her  face!  Her  Pelleas  was  a  wonder.  She  carried  her  body 
with  such  ecstasy  and  breeding:  her  voice  was  the  voice  of  a 
youthful  melancholy  spirit,  gradually  melting  into  a  tenderness, 
that  more  than  once  almost  rendered  me  speechless  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  speU." 

There  is  a  wealth  of  tenderness,  too,  in  Mme.  Bernhardt's 
nature.     Mrs.  Pat  relates, 

"A  httle  storj^  Madame  Bernhardt  told  me  of  her  first  arrival 
in  America  touched  me  very  much.  She  carried  a  rather  large 
hand-bag  of  some  soft  velvet  stuff.  On  landing,  the  official 
insisted  on  looking  inside.  They  found  a  small  bundle  tied 
earefuUj^  ^vith.  ribbon.  Sarah  implored  them  not  to  open  it, 
'Je  vous  en  prie,  Messieurs,  je  vous  en  prie.'  They  insisted. 
It  contained  her  son's  first  baby  shoes  of  white  patent  leather, 
and  his  fii-st  little  baby  shirt." 


FOR  FEWER  HEROINES  AND  MORE  CRIME 

A  WHOLESALE  MASSACRE  of  heroines,  thinks  Stephen 
Leaeock,  would  be  a  welcome  first  step  toward  brighten- 
ing our  dreary  "best  sellers."  Thus,  by  eliminating 
mush,  we  should  make  room  for  crime.  There  is  not  enough 
crime  in  our  best-sellers,  not  nearly  enough,  and  the  reason  is — 
heroines.  "Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  I  mean,"  says  Mr. 
Leacoek  in  Vanity  Fair.  "E\'ery  reader  of  up-to-date  fiction 
will  recognize  the  thing  in  a  minute.     Call  the  story 

"After  Midnight 

"or,  How  the  Heroine  Sjwils  a  Crime  Story 

"Now  we  begin. 

"John  Curbstone  is  a  young  bachelor  club-man  of  great 
wealth.  He  is  a  man  of  culture,  being  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University.  (In  all  these  stories  Harvard  is  the  best  place  to 
graduate  them  from.  It  sounds  far  better  than  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  College.)  He  is  a  keen  sportsman  because  this 
enables  him  to  wear  the  right  kind  of  breeches  for  the  illustrator 
to  use — shaped  like  a  ham  at  the  hips  and  tight  at  the  knee. 
All  Harvard  graduates  wear  them.  He  plays  polo,  golf  and 
bridge,  would  drink  brandy  and  soda  if  he  could  get  it,  and  has 
one  of  those  clean-shaven  aristocratic  faces  seen  only  in  a  demo- 
cratic country. 

"He  lives — vAth.  a  butler  who  doesn't  count  and  some  ser- 
vants who  don't  come  into  the  story — in  a  large  sandstone 
house  on  Riverside  Drive.  This  familj^  residence  had  belonged 
to  Curbstone's  father  before  him,  which  shows  that  his  family 
is  an  old  one.  Indeed  the  Curbstones  have  hved  on  that  street 
for  thirty  years,  which  gives  young  Curbstone  a  sense  of  noblesse 
oblige  toward  the  whole  district  up  to  12oth  Street. 

"The  scene  is  now  laid. 

"Returning  home  late  one  night  from  his  club  (he  never  leaves 
his  club  till  it  shuts),  John  realizes  that  his  house  has  been 


burglarized.  In  the  dining-rooni  the  sideboard  has  been  rudely 
broken  open,  api)arently  with  a  jimmy.  A  glass  still  nieki/ig 
with  ginger-ale  rests  on  the  to])  of  it:  an  open  bottle,  evidently 
ojx'iied  wth  a  jimmy,  is  near  it.  In  the  corm-r  of  the  room  the 
iron  safe  has  been  forced,  most  likely  with  a  jimmy.  There  is  a 
litter  of  bonds  and  family  jewelry  on  the  floor.  It  is  clear  that 
tiie  burglar  has  been  interrui)ted  at  his  work.  It  is  likely  that 
he  is  still  on  the  premises. 

"John  Curbstone  stands  motionless  in  tho  center  of  the  room 
listening.  There  is  absolute  silence.  There  is  no  sound  in  the 
still  house  but  the  ticking  of  a  clock. 

"Then  as  Curbstone  listens  intently  his  ear  just  catches  a 
faint  sound  from  behind  the  closed  door  of  a  cupboard.  The 
burglar  must  be  there  hidden  behind  the  door!  Curbstone  draws 
his  revolver  from  his  hip  (it  was  the  revolver  that  he  had  used 
that  night  for  playing  poker),  and  levels  it  full  at  the  cupboard. 

"'I  shall  count  three,'  he  announced  in  clear,  even  tones,  'and 
if  you  are  not  out  of  that  cui)board  then,  I  shall  fire  through  the 
door.'  Curbstone  counted,  still  in  clear,  even  tones,  'one,  two,' 
— but  just  as  he  was  going  to  say  three,  an  agitated  voice  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh,  please  don't  shoot,'  the  cupboard  door  opened 
and  there  stept  out  into  the  room — 

"A  girl!  Just  think  of  it,  a  girl!  And  what  makes  it  worse, 
only  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl!  If  it  had  been  a  big  one — you  know, 
one  of  those  great,  big,  fine-looking  ones,  it  wouldn't  have  been 
so  bad.    But  this  one  is  only  a  slip! 

"She  came  forward  toward  John  Curbstone,  her  large  blue 
eyes  distracted  with  apprehension.  She  was  in  evening  dress 
with  a  hght  peignoir,  or  baignoire  or  boudoir,  thrown  about  her 
shoulders.  'Please  don't  shoot,'  she  repeated  (at  this  point 
in  the  story  the  illustrator  gets  in  his  work  and  doesn't  have  to 
read  any  further). 

"Curbstone  lowered  his  revolver. 

"'So,'  he  said,  sternly  'you  are  a  thief.'  The  girl  shuddered 
into  herself.  The  word  seemed  to  sting  her.  She  didn't  mind 
breaking  open  Curbstone's  safe,  but  when  she  was  called  a  '  thief ' 
she  was  stung. 

'"I'm  not  a  thief,'  she  panted." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Leacoek  pauses  to  philosophize.  "I  have 
seen  that  gu-1  come  out  of  that  cupboard  and  similar  places  so 
often  that  I'm  sick  of  her,"  he  growls.  "I  know  that  just  as 
soon  as  the  man  in  the  story  opens  a  cupboard  door  or  draws 
aside  a  curtain,  out  comes  'a  slip  of  a  girl.'  He  hears  a  noise  in 
the  attic.  Who  is  there?  A  girl.  He  hears  some  one  in  the 
cellar.  Who  is  it?  A  girl.  Who  did  it?  A  girl,  a  mere  child!" 
Continuing,  Mr.  Leacoek  complains, 

"Now  what  I  say  is  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  ruining  our  best 
stories.  They  start  in  excitement  and  end  in  slush.  In  the  story 
I  have  just  outlined  when  the  cupboard  door  opened,  Curbstone 
ought  to  have  been  confronted  with  something  worth  while — 
a  burglar,  a  real  one,  Avith  short-cropped  hair  under  a  low  cap, 
with  a  dark  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  jimmy  in  the  other.  Then 
when  Curbstone  said  sternly,  'So,  you  are  a  thief,'  the  burglar 
could  answer,  'I  sure  am.'  Or  better  still  the  door  might  open, 
and  three  burglars  come  out,  or  even  four,  in  short  a  eupboardful 
of  burglars.  Even  if  it  has  to  be  a  girl  why  make  her  a  'shp'? 
Why  not  let  it  read,  '  There  stept  out  of  the  cupboard  a  great 
big  girl  about  sLx  feet  high  and  at  least  seventeen  inches  around 
the  neck.'  In  any  such  case  the  adventure  and  excitement  of 
the  story  could  continue.  There  could  be  a  tremendous  fight — 
in  which,  let  us  hope,  they  might  have  killed  Curbstone  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  club  dead  and  so  put  him  out  of  literature  for- 
ever." 

But  alas,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  Harvard  graduate  to 
use  force  against  a  slip  of  a  girl,  so — 

"In  default  of  a  decent  ending  the  story  has  to  run  off  into 
slush.  Ending  it  up  is  quite  simple:  it  would  probably  be  done 
somewhat  as  follows: 

"'I'm  not  a  thief,'  she  repeated. 

"She  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  proudly,  defiantly:  for  she 
came  of  an  old  family  just  as  proud  as  his.  Her  people  had  had 
the  same  summer  cottage  in  the  Adirondacks  for  six  years 
running. 

"John  Curbstone  looked  at  the  giii  calmly.  '^Nliss  Chetwynde,' 
he  said,  'if  you  are  not  a  thief,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  you 
tried  to  rob  my  safe?'  WTien  he  calls  her  'Miss  Chetwynde,' 
this  is  meant  as  an  indication  to  the  reader  that  Curbstone 
knows  her. 

"'Oh,  how  can  I  explain?'  exclaimed  the  girl,  A\Tinging  her 
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hands:  'you  wouldn't  underslandl  you  couldnt  uiider.stamil  I 
Manted  the  money  so  much!  There  is  so  much  to  do  A\ith  money, 
so  nnieh  sutiering  to  alle\  iate.  And  you,  with  your  great  weallli. 
you  do  nothing!  Ask  yourself  she  continued,  her  voice  thrilled 
■with  earnestness,  'what  do  you  do  for  social  .ser\-ice,  for  sanita- 
tion, for  reforestation,  for  the  girl  guides,  for  the  boy  scouts ' 

"John  Curbstone  hung  his  head  "with  a  groan.  'Xothing.' 
he  said. 

"'This  aflernoon.'  the  girl  went  oii.  '1  came  to  your  ofifice.  1 
asked  you  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  ^letropolitau 
Police  Picnic,  and  you  refused!' 


s 


Illustrations  from  the  "Bur  inR-tnn  Magazine,"  London. 

AX  UNRECORDED  SIGNORELLI —  THE  VIRGIN  OF  MERCY  ' 

111  tin;  center  of  the  composition  of  tliis  Iiitlierto  unrecognized  work  l)y  l.iica 
SiKiioroUi,  viiicli  liangs  in  a  -well-linown  j)rivatc  collection  in  England,  "Is  .seen  the 
Madonna,  in  olive->;roon  robe  and  a  dark  blue  mantle,  powdered  -with  gold  aiid 
lined  with  gieen,  which,  with  a  large  gesture,  sho  lifts  up  so  as  to  afford  -shflter  to 
a  congregation  of  men  and  women  kneeling  on  the  ground." 


'"^iiss  C'liclw'v  lule,'  said  ("tirbstoiie  in  the  same  clear  e\  en 
tones  that  he  had  used  earher,  'I  did  uol  refuse.  I  asked  you  to 
marry  me.     It  was  you  who  did  me  the  honor  of  refusal.' 

'■'Jt  nuiddeiied  me,'  the  girl  went  on,  'and  1  determined  to 
take  your  money,  yes  inl-e  it,  and  giAe  it  to  the  Pohce.  If  that 
is  stealing,  1  don't  care.  Then  I  came  hej-e  to  rob  yoti.  The 
Police  Ihem.selveslent  nu'  the  jimmy!  Oh,  it  was  madness,  mad- 
ness— " 

'"Slif  ])aused.  They  were  botli  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
(■iirl)stone  reached  out  and  took  her  by  the  hand. 

'"Miss  Chelwynde,  Alice,'  he  said,  "don't  you  think  that  we 
have  both  bet-n  a  little  wrong—' 

"She  looked  up  timidly.  'A  little,  John  dear,'  she  murmured." 

Here  the  story  ends,  miicli  to  Mr.  l.eacock's  disgust,  for  it 

"looks  just  like  any  of  the  other  two  hundred  that  are  ])iil>lished 
every  nmnth.  ]int  what  I  want  is  to  see  that  disturbing  girl 
cut  out,  and  real  adventure  put  in  -in  short,  more  crime  and 
])leuty  of   it." 


WHO  PAINTED  WHAT? 

HERLOCK  HOLMES  HIMSELF  could  hardly  outdo  the 
specialists  who  detect  imposture  in  works  of  art,  and  some 
of  their  methods  were  noticed  in  these  pages  last  week. 
But,  while  modern  criticism  is  ruining  the  reputations  too  often 
enjoyed  l»y  copies  and  counterfeits  that  ha\e  succeeded  in  pa.s.sing 
for  originals,  modern  criticism  is  enhancing  the  reputations  of 
many  a  Avork  of  art  whose  real  origin  is  at  last  revealed.  Thus  a 
picture  long  considered  a  mere  Ghirlandaio  is  found  to  be  a 
SignorelU.  A  portrait  c-ataloged  as  "by  an  tm- 
laiown  painter,"  suddenly  attains  the  dignity  of  a 
Dubordieu  or  e\eu  of  Tiei)olo.  Au  anonymous 
■'Christ  at  Enmiaus"  becomes  a  Tintoretto. 
Writing  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  (London ), 
>eA"eral  critics  report  discoveries  that  gi\e  formerly 
rather  unillustrious  ])aintings  the  rank  they  de- 
>erve.  For  exam})le,  R.  R.  Tatlock  tells  us  that  a 
portrait  Ijelonging  to  Afax  Rothschild  ''has  beet 
exercising  the  ingenuity  of  eriticsfor  some  weeks." 
As  he  remarks: 

■"Tt  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  there 
is  ]uuch  in  the  painting  of  the  drapery  to  remind 
us  of  Tintoretto,  and  still  more,  not  only  in  the 
technical  method  but  in  the  Aision  itself,  to  suggest 
Veronese.  And  yet  it  wiU  be  agreed  that  the  work 
is  later  than  that,  tho  conforming  to  the  same 
local  culture.  A  month  or  two  ago  ^Mr.  Roger  Fry, 
after  a  short  discus.sion  of  the  subject,  threw  out  the 
suggestion  that  tlie  artist  jnight  be  Tiepolo.  Since 
then  a  fuller  study  of  tlie  problem  has  led  to  the 
confirmation  of  ]\[r.  Fry's  suggestion.  Again  and 
again  throughout  tlie  oeim-e  of  Tiepolo  a  figin-e 
-imilar  to  this  appears;  so  much  so  that  the  eye  is 
battled  by  the  multitude  of  altitudes  and  embellish- 
)nents  which  tho  artist  invented  for  his  too  favorite 
model.  Sometimes  she  even  appears  with  little 
alteration  of  features  in  the  character  of  a  youth. 
But  in  her  original  guise  we  tind  her  depicted  in  the 
'Alexander  and  Campaspe  with  Apelles,'  in  the 
Museum  at  Signutringen;  in  the  ']\ra"v-enas  Dis- 
])laying  the  Arts  l)efore  Augustus,'  in  the  Hermitage 
Gallery;  and  perhaps  even  as  the  gaudy  angel  in  the 
early  fresco  of  'Sarah  and  the  Angel,'  iti  the  Palazzo 
n(jltino,  in  Udine." 

Comparing  the  portrait  with  a  head  strikingly  ic- 
-einblingit  in  Tiepolo's  "After  the  Bath,"  one  .'-■ee» 
clearly  how  such  critics  as  Tatlock  sometime.-i  reH<h 
their  conclusion.     To  be  sure, 

■'A  figiu'e  very  like  this  appears  more  than  once 
in  the  compositions  of  Sel>astiauo  Ricci,  notably  iti 
'King  Solomon  Worsliii)])iug  the  Idols'  in  the  Tin-iii 
Crallery,  but  not  with  quite  the  same  character  and 
certaiidy  with  little  of  the  elegance  and  none  of 
the  beauty  of  design  of  the  work  l>efore  us.  Ricci's 
color  is  also  ditferent,  being  more  schematic,  didler 
and  Anthout  the  touch  of  oddity  in  the  A'ery  delicate 
liarmony  of  grays  and  pale,  liquid  tints  of  this  AA'ork.  All  cir- 
cumstances considered,  the  attribution  to  Tiepolo  appears  as 
nmch  the  soundest.  The  handling  and  the  color  proclaim  it  as 
an  early  AA'ork,  and  this  leaA(\s  it  probable  enough  that  it  AAas  a 
study  from  the  model  A\hieh  Avould  aftcrA\ards  be  used  and  re- 
used in  the  course  of  the  busy  artist's  work  on  larger  com- 
l)ositions.  There  is  no  reason  Avhy  seAcral  such  studies  may 
not  liaAe  been  done,  an<l  such  may  still  exist  someAvhere,  tho  Ave 
do  not  know  of  them. 

"Apart  from  its  intrinsic  beauty  the  Avork  is  a  Aaiuable  docu- 
ment. It  shoAA's  us  how  Tiepolo  saw  his  subjects  from  his  early 
Aears.  From  the  l)eginning  he  accustomed  his  eye  both  Avhile 
"drawing  and  Avliile  painting,  to  accept  the  sort  of  generalization 
that  occurs  in  nature  AA'hen  the  object  is  Wsible  through  a  trans- 
lucent atmosphere.  Eacu  Avhen  he  drcAv  or  painted  a  head  a 
feAV  feet  aAvay,  he  delighted  to  feel  in  imagination  the  details 
fused  together,  the  masses  l)roadened  and  the  colors  rarified  and 
made  as  delicate  as  those  in  a  distant  pj-ospect.  It  Avas  his  habit 
of  gi\ing  rein  to  this  impulse  that  more  than  anything  else 
coutrilnited  to  his  taking  to  the  decoration  of  loftj'  ceilings  Avhere 
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his  airy  fif>ui"»'s  could  iiii]):irt  the  crtVct  of  hvxwin,  tlnii>(  away  h-oiii 
iho  cyt-  aixl  uj)  from  tlic  tarlli  into  a  sjiiritiuil,  il'  1()]).sy-lur\  y, 
limbo  by  themselves  -this  just  in  the  same  way  as  his  eonjuriiiffs 
with  i)ers])ecti\  e  aimed,  too,  at  ,Sii\iiiir  his  jiToups  of  eloud.\ 
ligures  a  kind  of  lioavencsque  remoteiw^ss  of  their  own." 

I 

Another  instanee     that  of  an  "  iinrecor<led  SiKuorelii."     Also 

ill  the  liiiriiiifilDii  Mafiaziue,  Ta^wrad  Borenius  obserxes: 

■■'Pile  idciilification  of  a  liith<'rto  uiu'ccoKni/ed  work  b_\-  T^uca 
Signorelli  is  in  itself  an  (n'ent  wliich  can.  not  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  students:  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pietnre  of 
which  the  present  article  treats,  it  is  a.  question  of  a  work  in  a 
well-known  and  freqnentlx'  studied  prixate  coUeclion.  a  peculiar 
psycholoijical  interest  also  attaches  to  a  <liscov(>ry  of  this  kind. 

"'In  the  collection  of  Col.  Doutrlas  lYoby.  at  Klton  Hall,  Peter- 
borough— which  comiH'ises  a  number  of  pictures,  like  Luini's 
'Child  with  aToy',  and  ("esare  daSesto's  'JSIadonna,  with  theBas- 
relief,'  which  are  familiar  entries  in  liandbooks  undei-  th«>  name 
of  their  previous  owner,  the  Earl  of  Carysfort — there  hangs  a 
large  pictun>  on  panel  representing  the  Virgin  of  Mercy.  In 
the  center  of  the  compo.sition  is  st-eu  the  Madonna,  in  olive-g)'een 
robe  and  a  dark  bine  mantle,  powdered  witli  gold  and  lined  with 
green,  Avhich,  with  a  large  gesture,  sh(>  lifts  u])  so  as  to  alTord 
shelter  to  a  congregation  of  m<>n  and  women  kneehng  on  the 
ground.  Immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Virgin,  the  eye  is  at- 
tracted by  a  large  mass  of  crinison.  the  cloak  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
while  the  corresponding  figui'e  on  the  right  is  a  ><)uth,  in  yellow 
brown  jacket  and  blue  hose;  on  the  left  and  right  of  these  figures 
appear,  respectively,  an  old,  bearded  man  in  slate  gray  cloak 
and  a  youth  in  a  purple  jacket,  shot  with  blue,  and  scarlet 
hose.  The  silhouette  of  the  Virgin's  head  and  arms  stands  out 
against  a  sky  touched  by  the  hght  of  dawn  over  distant  hills; 
while  two  angels  in  flowing  draperies  (y(>llow  and  l>lue  on  the 
left  and  green  shot  with  red  on  the  right)  hold  a.  crown  over 
the  heatl  of  the  Virgin." 

Concerning  the  picture's  history,  little  is  known,  we  are  told, 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  ])rought  to  England  l)y  the  late  Mr. 
F.  Flei.schmann,  and  acquired  from  the  Fleischmann  collection 
l)y  the  late  Earl  of  Carysfort.     As  Mr.  Borenius  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  has  been  ascribed  to  Kidolfo  del  (Jhirlandaio,  and  I 
imagine  that  it  must  have  been  a  %ague  general  likeness  between 
the  gi'oup  of  worshi])pers  here  and  the  crowd  witnessing  the  mir- 
acle of  St.  Zenobius  in  Ridolfo's  famous  picture  in  the  1  ffizi, 
which  suggested  that  attribution.  Still,  one  has  but  to  put 
reproductions  of  the  two  pictures  aloiigside  of  one  another  to 
reahze  Avhat  a  gulf  divides  the  art  which  we  see  here  from  that  of 
the  painstaking  and  competent,  liiit  dull  and  uninspired,  Bidoho 
del  Ghirlandaio. 

"The  artist  responsible  lor  Col.  Proby's  picture  is  of  an  alto- 
gf-ther  dift'erent  character:  monumental,  severe,  even  vehement, 
though  capable  at  the  same  time  of  the  ex])ression  of  extreme 
loveliness.     Epithets  these  Avhich,  as  will  be  recognized,  apply 

unreservedly  to  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  of  whose  indiA'idual 
manner  so  many  traces 
a])pear  in  the  picture  as 
to  make  an  ascription  to 
him  —  as  I  venture  to 
think  —  self-e\  ident  once 
his  nam.e  is  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  closest  par- 
allels are  afforded  by 
SignorelH's  frescoes  at 
Orvieto:  the  kneeling 
xouths  on  the  left  should 
1  le  compared  a\  i  1  h  t  he  grou]^ 
of  the  'Fulniinati'  in  the 
■  Destruction  of  the  Wick- 
ed"; the  angels  liovering  in 
the  air  above  the Zsladonna 
are  absolutely  alike  in 
style  to  the  pair  which 
occurs  in  the  center  of  the 
fresco  of  'Paradise';  the 
dra^nng  of  the  hands  is 
peculiarh'  Signorelli's;  the 
drapery  of  the  ecclesiastic, 
kneeling  on  the  left,  is 
sureh  the  work  of  the  same 


A    PIECE   OP   EVIDENCE. 

Part  of  Tiepolo's  "After  the  Bath," 

which  lielpecl  to  identify  as  Ills  com- 

))Osition  the  liead  pictured  above. 


THIS  CIlARACTERr.STIC  TIEPOLO   HEAD, 

When   coiiipai-ed   with  Tiepolos   known   work,  identified  the  abo\e 
liitlierto  miillustrious  portrait  as  the  work  of  tlie  Itahan  master. 


artist  who  painted  the  St.  Francis  in  the  'Deposition  of  Christ'  in 
the  Church  of  San  Niccolo  at  Cortona — indeed,  it  would  be 
easy  to  go  on  accumulating  proofs  in faAor  of  this  attribution." 


UNAPPRECIATED  LITERARY  GENIUS— Our  greatest  poets, 
argues  Mr.  Dooley,  "are  the  men  who  invent  names  for  collars,"' 
but  Matthew  Josephson  tells  us  in  Broom  (Berlin)  that  our 
greatest  poets  are  the  men  who  write  advertisements — "au 
amiable  baud,  without  the  piffle  of  the  teacup  type,  their  hair 
closely  trimmed,  their  shoes  thought-inspiring."  Says  ^Slr. 
•Josephson: 

■'All  design  on  immortality,  on  seats  in  the  Academy,  all 
scliemes  for  hoodwinking  posterity,  have  been  renounced  by 
them  in  favor  of  ample  salaries  and  smoothly  running  motor  ears. 

"The  need  for  dealing  with  definite  facts,  for  writing  a  little 
poem  about  an  auto)nobile  tire  or  a  pair  of  stockings,  lends  their 
work  an  exotic  flavor — exotic,  1  say,  only  when  -\-ieAved  externally 
and  ol)jeetively,  since  it  is  a  perfectly  indigenous  product.  Out- 
side of  these  accidents,  their  motiAcs,  i.  e.,  to  .sell  a  story  or  a 
belief,  to  the  public,  with  burning  sincerity  and  \  igor  of  stjMe, 
closely  parallel  those  of  the  old  i/iinnctiiiigf  rs,  or  of  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere,  immensely  successful  'copy-writers'  in  their  day, 

"Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  Keats's  adroit  line: 

'The  beaded  bubbles  w'inking  at  the  brim" 

and  also  consider  the  anonj-mous  genius  who  A\rote: 

'A1k.\tv  J\L\rrowv  OxT.iiL  .Joixrs.' 

"The  nioti\es  of  these  two  young  men— I  take  it  that  the  con- 
temporary poet  is  also  young  and  bears  a  sensitive  and  wistful 
spirit — the  motives  are  superficially  different,  since  the  latter 
was  written  for  the  glorification  of  soup  and  the  former 
for  that  of  Psyche,  but  thej'  both  arrive  at  the  same  end, 
a  line  of  pure  poetry,  by  the  same  mental  processes  Save  that 
the  advertising  writer,  being  immune  from  the  blighting  attacks 
of  .some  contemporary  Edinburgh  Rericw  (surely  the  Atlauti., 
Maitthlij  would  ne\er  pay  him  such  unseemly  and  cruel  atten 
tionsj  can  proceed  with  the  utmost  freedom  in  choice  of  form." 
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AN  ANGLICAN  :M0YE  TOWARD  RONNIE 


>  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  welcomed  ZMarshal  Foeh  as 
the  Allied  leader,  so  the  Anglican  Church  is  called  upon 
by  one  of  its  most  prominent  laymen  to  recognize  Pope 
Pius  XI  as  the  head  of  Christendom,  an  especial  plea  being 
that  only  the  united  forces  of  Christianity  can  hope  successfully 
to  stem  the  gro"WTng  tide  of  ^Mohammedanism.  Viscount  Halifax, 
former  head  of  the  English  Church  Union,  -which  is  recognized 
as  the  organized  voice  of  the  High  Church  party,  has  been  in 
conference  on  the  subject  •with  Cardinal  Mercier,  of  Belgium, 
and  in  spite  of  the  judgment  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1896  that 
Anglican  orders  ■were  null  and 
void,  the  road  back  to  Rome 
may  be  opened  for  a  small 
party  at  least  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Viscount  Halifax, 
we  are  told,  began  his  conver- 
sations ■with  Cardinal  iMercier 
from  the  position  that  doc- 
trinal agreement  is  necessary 
if  there  is  to  be  reunion,  not 
from  the  standpoint  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  find  a 
formula  to  cover  disagreement. 
He  thinks,  we  are  informed 
further,  that  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  di^^de  England 
from  Rome  are  due  to  mis- 
understanding, ignorance  and 
exaggeration,  and  notwith- 
standing the  discouraging  Bull 
of  Pope  Leo  he  refuses  to  de- 
spair of  getting  a  favorable 
decision  from  Rome. 

In  the  late  war,  .said  Vis- 
count Halifax  before  a  recent 
meeting  at  Sheffield  of  the 
English  Church L'nion,  "ahead 
was  essential  for  success,  and 
to  avoid  defeat.  May  not  a 
head  for  the  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom be  as  essential  for  the 
success  of  the  Church's  warfare 
against  sin  and  unbelief.'  flight 
we  not  do  well  to  welcome 
Pius  XI  as  our  armies  wel- 
comed Marshal  Foch?*'  As  he  is  quoted  in  press  reports,  he 
asks  if  there  are  not  "signs  both  at  home  and  abroad  that  the 
time  has  come  when  on  all  sides  a  serious  attempt  should  be 
made  to  heal  these  di\'isions  which  so  seriously  hinder  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  IvAve  done,  and  are  doing,  such  infinite 
harm  to  Clirist's  religion.''  Are  there  not,  he  goes  on,  "sufficient 
grounds,  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  to  accept  the  Roman 
position  of  a  primacy  by  diA"ine  appointment  having  been  cou- 
ft-rred  on  St.  Peter,  or,  at  least  to  enter  into  negotiations  which 
might  pave  the  way  for  some  terms  of  reunion?"'  "This  touch- 
ing ai)peal  has  not  received  all  the  attention  that  it  deserves," 
remarks  The  Catholic  News  (New  York),  "and  the  public  press 
Mt-ms  to  have  taken  the  suggestion  warily."  But  The  Church 
Times  (Londoni  a  High  Church  organ,  discusses  the  subject 
.sympathetically  and  at  length,  and  thinks  that  Viscount  Hali- 


^^ 


HE  URGES  THE  POPE  AS  THE  HEAD  OF  CHRISTENDOM 


fax's  "devotion  to  the  cause  of  reunion  should  be  an  inspiration 
for  all.''  It  mu.st  not  be  assumed,  we.  are  told,  that  reunion 
with  Rome  is  desired  only  by  those  who  belong  definitely  to 
the  Anglo-Cathohc  party;  it  will  not  be  surprizing,  instead,  if 
some  of  the  chief  opponents  are  to  be  found  among  the  older 
members  of  that  party.  "There  will  be  much  sympathy  w'lh 
his  attempt  in  many  moderate  circles,  as  will,  we  think,  become 
CA-ident  in  discussions  that  must  follow.  The  whole  question  is 
nov  posed  in  a  new  light."      The  Church  Times  goes  on: 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  at  this  time,  of  day  upon  the 

enormous  advantages  that 
would  follow  if  the  breach  be- 
tween Rome  and  England  could 
be  healed.  We  are  not  refer- 
ring only  to  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages that  come  from  a 
Aisible  head,  tho  many  will 
agree  with  Cardinal  Mercier 
when  he  argued  that  without 
such  a  head  'the  preservation 
of  the  Church's  unity  seemed 
to  be,  in  principle  and  practise, 
impossible.'  !More  and  more 
we  are  coming  to  magnify  the 
position  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  Anglican 
Communion.  What  we  have 
chiefly  in  Anew  is  the  immense 
gain  it  would  be  to  missionary 
work  if  reunion  took  place.  It 
is  doubtful  if  people  in  the  least 
realize  the  menacing  character 
of  ^Moslem  missionary  efifort, 
tho  perhaps  events  in  the  Near 
East  are  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes.  But  in  Africa  Islam 
is  spreading  A\-ith  incredible 
rapidity.  It  is  not  impossible 
that,  in  a  few  years,  it  may 
become  the  religion  of  the  bla<'k 
races  of  that  vast  continent  and 
Christianitj'  be  stamped  out. 
Y'et  Christianity  could  proba- 
bly hold  its  owii  there  if  it 
were  not  for  its  diA"isions.  It 
is  those  who  care  for  missionary 
work  who  "n'ill  most  desire  re- 
union with  Rome." 
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Viscount  Halifax,  who  is  seeking  to  restore  the  Anglican  Church  to 
its  former  j)Iacc  in  the  Roman  fold  as  a  step  toward  general  reunion. 


There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  men,  to  what- 
ever religious  body  or  party 
they  belong,  desire  reunion  of  some  sort,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Graphic  (London),  referring  to  the  overtures  made  to  the 
Nonconformists  by  the  Lambeth  encychcal  and  to  the  negotia- 
tions that  have  passed  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  Greek  Ciuirch  has  recognized 
the  validity  of  AngUean  orders,  l)ut  the  Lambeth  appeal,  we  are 
told,  has  been  received  with  apathy.  Viscount  Halifax,  in  his 
appeal  for  reunion  with  Rome,  "not  only  seems  to  forget  that 
there  are  free  Churches  with  which  to  enttr  into  fellowship, 
but  conveniently  ignores  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Anglican 
orders,"      We  are  told  that — 

"What  he  forgets  with  regard  to  Anghcan  orders  is  that  they 
can't  V>e  recognized  by  Rome.  It  is  something  stronger  than 
'they  never  A\-ill  be';  it  is  'they  can't  be.'  To  Rome  the 
question  is  not  merely  an  historical  one;  it  is  theological.  .  It 
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is  not  merely  a  question  of  discipline;  it  is  a  question  of  dop:- 
matic  fact. 

"In  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Richard,  Archl)ishoi>  of  Paris,  in 
1896,  the  Pope  declared  that  his  'intention  had  been  to  pass  a 
final  judgment  and  settle  (the  question)  forever'  and  that 
'Catholics  were  bound  to  receive  (tlie  juds:nn>nt)  ■with  tlie  fullest 
obedience.'  In  other  words,  Leo  XIII  dcH'lared  Anfjlicau  Orders 
to  be  'utterly  null  and  void,'  and  lie  required  all  C^atliolics  to 
accept  his  judgnient  as  'fixt,  settled  and  irrevocable.'  Lord 
Halifax's  a])peal  for  reunion  with  Rome  may,  therefore,  be  dis- 
missed as  inii)ossible  of  attainment,  exee])t,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  oiit,  by  complete  subinission.  .  .  . 

"Let  the  Anglican  authoritic^s  experiment  first  on  their  own 
Church.  Their  attempts  on  'alien'  bodies  have  ])roved  disas- 
trous; they  have  only  sown  further  seeds  of  discord.  Let  them 
endeavor  to  find  a  real  synthesis  instead  of  endeavoring  to  take 
the  Lowest  C^ommon  IMultiple  of  differing  theories.  They  might 
in  this  way  stand  a  chance — even  if  a  somewhat  remote  one — of 
aehie\-ing  iniity  among  themselves." 


exacting  any  such  ])rice,  and,  in  addition,  links  its  converts  to 
the  ])eoi)l('s  who,  whatever  their  faults,  have  led  the  world's 
civilization  for  centuries. 

"The  missionary  will  do  more  to  emancipate  India  than  tho 
agitator." 


CHRISTIANITY  GROWING  IN  INDIA 

THE  CHRISTIANS  OF  INDIA  increased  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  religious  group  in  the  decade  between 
1911  and  1921,  and  the  fact  is  announced  as  of  great 
significance  in  its  bearing  on  the  problems  of  the  Far  East. 
With  Christianity  spreading  in  India,  the  chances  of  a  religious 
war,  we  are  told,  are  rendered  more  remote.  Eleven  j^ears  ago 
the  native  Indian  Christians,  according  to  recent  statistics, 
numbered  3,876,000,  and  last  year  they  numbered  4,754,000,  a 
gain  of  887,000,  or  22.7  per  cent.  No  other  group,  we  are  in- 
formed, showed  anj'thing  like  such  a  proportionate  increase,  and 
the  dominant  religion,  Hinduism,  is  said  to  have  registered  an 
actual  decline.  The  summarized  census  figiu-es,  as  given  by  the 
Chicago  Journal,  are  as  follows: 

Hindus 216,734,000 

Moslems 68,735,000 

Buddhists 11,571,000 

Animists 9,775,000 

Christians 4,754,000 

Sikhs 3,239,000 

Jains 1,179,000 

Parsees 102,000 

Jews 22,000 

All  others 2,831,000 

Total 318,942,000 

By  contrast  with  the  grand  total,  remarks  The  Journal,  the 
Christian  population  seems  trifling,  and  Christianitj^  labors 
under  other  handicaps  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface.  It 
is  a  comparative  newcomer  in  a  land  where  reverence  is  paid  to 
age,  and  is  linked  in  the  native  mind  with  "the  just  but  uncom- 
fortable Europeans  who  rule  and  proselyte  among  the  brown 
peoples."  Moreover,  most  of  the  native  Christians  are  of  low 
caste. 

"Nevertheless,  Christian  progress  in  India  is  an  evt  nt  of 
great  significance,  and  there  are  some  offsets  to  the  difficulties 
listed  above.  Christianity,  like  Mohammedanism,  delivers  its 
victims  from  the  oppression  of  caste.  It  stimulates  their  energies 
by  bringing  them  more  nearly  in  tune  with  the  pushing  progres- 
sives of  the  west;  and  the  prestige  of  belonging  to  the  Master's 
creed  is  worth  something. 

"  Looking  at  the  matter  as  coldly  as  a  \dsitor  from  Mars  might 
do,  one  can  see  that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  India 
and,  through  India,  to  the  world,  woiUd  be  conversion  to  some 
form — any  form — of  Christianity. 

"While  the  caste  system  holds  sw^ay,  and  the  population  is 
di\aded  into  four  main  castes,  several  himdred  subcastes,  with  a 
residuum  of  millions  of  people  so  far  beyond  the  pale  that  their 
very  touch  is  deemed  pollution,  there  is  small  chance  of  real 
progress  in  India.  Mohammedanism  cuts  this  caste  knot,  but 
does  so  at  the  price  of  an  aroused  and  vicious  intolerance,  and  of 
running  its  converts  into  a  blind  alley  where  further  progress  is 
impossible.      Christianity   performs   the   same   ser^vice   without 


EASTERN  CULTURE   DRAINING  THE  WEST 
OF  MINISTERS 

IT  IS  EASIER  TO  GET  MONEY  than  men  for  the  churches 
in  some  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  where,  wo  an?  told, 
whole  groups  of  counties,  together  as  large  as  Connecticut 
and  distinguished  by  many  considerable  towns,  have  not  one 
resident  minister.  The  shortage  of  Cathohe  priests  is  said  to  be 
almost  as  gi-eat  as  that  of  Protestant  ministers.  Rich  churches 
in  the  towns  manage  without  trouble,  we  are  told,  but  for  the 
difficult  fields  where  intelligence,  consecration  and  tact  are  es- 
sential to  success,  ministers  simply  can  not  be  foimd.  Native 
applicants  for  orders  who  go  East  to  study  remain  there — at- 
tracted by  its  easier  prizes.  "A  AVestern  bishop  sending  candi- 
dates for  tho  ministry  to  an  Eastern  school,"  says  the  Rev. 
Horace  Percy  Silver,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
New  York,  "might  as  well  kiss  them  good-bye.  The  hardest 
problem  of  the  West  is  to  man  the  field."  Speaking  in  the  same 
church,  before  an  audience  of  ^Manhattan  ministers,  di\-inity 
students  and  laymen.  Bishop  Irving  Peake  Johnson,  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Colorado,  said  that  thirty  years  equally  distributed 
among  Nebraska,  IMinnesota  and  Colorado  have  con\nnced  him 
that  Avluxt  is  needed  even  more  than  money  is  men  to  deal  Avith 
the  peeuhar  problems  in  these  States.  As  he  is  quoted  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  Bishop  Johnson  declares:  "A  condition,  not 
a  theory,  confronts  us.  A  young  man,  reared  in  the  East,  edu- 
cated in  the  East,  gets  a  taste  for  a  cultural  en\dronment,  craves 
it,  and  Avants  to  come  back  to  it.  Our  experiment,  which  will  be. 
successful  only  if  the  elements  in  it  make  it  so,  is  an  effort  to 
raise  candidates  for  the  ministry  from  our  native  sons,  who,  per- 
haps because  they  fail  to  taste  the  advantages  of  the  East,  will 
give  permanence  to  the  Western  ministry."  In  the  diocese  of 
Colorado,  we  are  told,  seven  parishes  have  an  income  of  more 
than  $5,000.  Eighty  parishes  have  less  than  .$1,500.  But  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  money  as  men.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
the  difficidties,  as  given  by  Bishop  Johnson: 

"I  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  reared  in  the  East  asking  me 
to  come  to  Galatea  to  hold  a  service.  The  train  stopt  at  a 
water-tank,  and  I  went  on  forty  miles  north  to  spend  the  night. 
Here  I  found  three  houses,  about  hke  dry-goods  boxes.  As  far 
as  you  could  see — and,  as  the  darky  said,  you  could  see  farther 
and  see  less  than  at  any  other  place — there  was  nothing.  I 
thought  that  if  all  the  jack-rabbits  came  we  might  get  a  congre- 
gation. At  the  serA-ice  there  were  ninety  persons.  They  had 
driven  from  five  to  fifty  miles.  I  was  the  first  clergyman  they 
had  had  a  chance  to  hear  since  a  Holy  Roller  a  year  before. 

"In  that  region  there  are  great  tracts  of  land,  able  to  accumu- 
late a  hundred  persons  with  no  minister.  One  section  of  the 
State,  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  can  not  coxmt  five  ministers  of 
all  denominations.  In  Hunter,  we  liaA  e  had  twenty-nine  men 
in  charge  in  thirty  years.  There  is  nothing  in  this  place  to  at- 
tract but  the  need. 

"I  always  feel  a  sinking  of  heart  when  I  take  a  man  out  of 
Gothic  cloisters  in  the  East.  He'll  find  no  trees,  plenty  of  heat, 
lots  of  dust,  httle  spiritual  inspiration;  especially  if  he  has  a  wife, 
he'll  want  to  go  back.  In  a  small  town  down  near  the  homes  of 
the  old  cliff-dwellers,  who  Uved  here  before  Columbus  discovered 
America,  we  appealed  for  the  Near  East  Rehef.  Twenty-fi^e 
persons  sent  sixty  dollars;  but  we  can  not  keep  a  man  there." 

To  solve  the  problem,  then,  the  West,  we  are  told,  must  have 
its  o\x\\  ministry.  A  beginning  for  training  native  sons  has  been 
made  in  the  Colorado  Teachers'  College,  at  Greeley,  w^here  the 
diA-inity  students  may  study  during  the  summer.  The  building 
which  houses  the  diA-inity  students  is  hke  a  barracks,  but  suited 
to  the  purpose,  says  Bishop  Johnson,  declaring  himself  to  be 
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■"rather  sic-k  of  tryiufj  to  product'  ministers  out  of  Ciothic  clois- 
tHi-s.  The  men  certainly  Avill  not  get  anything  very  esthetic 
later  on."'     There,  says  the  Bishop. 

"Our  young  men  are  not  being  coddled  and  waited  on.  They 
are  going  to  jncet  the  needs  of  the  rural  places  that  make  the 
springs  and  risers  of  our  cities.  You  can  not  neglect  the  springs 
and  li^'ers.  There  is  strong  growth  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
West,  but  at  present  we  can"t  get  men  for  the  small  places. 

■"This  is  the  pro1)lem  of  the  whole  Church.  I'd  like  to  draw 
nien  from  the  Kasi,  but  you  haven't  any  too  many.  The  West 
realizes  that  the  East  has  something  it  hasn't.  So  the  East 
should  recognize  something  in  the  West." 


A  NEW  CRUSADE  FOR  A  "SACRED  PEACE ' 

WHILE  ALL  C'HRISTEND0:M  has  been  AM-ought  up 
o\-er  the  Turkish  massacres  in  the  Near  East  and 
e\-en  some  of  the  American  churches  haxe  suggested 
a  resort  to  arms  to  libei'ate  the  Christian  minorities  under 
Turkish  rule,  a  softer  note  is  sounded  in  an  appeal  to  organized 
Christianity  to  attejnpt  world  pacification.  The  a])pcal,  made 
before  the  Smyrna  horror  had  set  all  hearts  aflame  with  pity 
and  anger,  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  the  famous 
British  Xonconfonnist.  and  has  been  wideh'  quoted  and  com- 
mented on  in  both  the  British  and  American  press.  One  Ameri- 
can rehgious  journal  has  been  taking  a  poll  of  its  readers  on  Dr. 
Jowett 's  proposition. 

With  particular  refei'ence  to  the  "explosiAe  stuff  lying  all 
al>out  in  every  part  of  Europe,"  Dr.  Jowett  A\Tites  in  The  British 
Weekh/  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  politicians,  the  angel 
of  i)eace  is  still  iu  armor,  and  the  swords  and  spears  haxe  not 
yet  been  beaten  into  plowshares  andpruning-hooks.  Ex-Pi'emier 
Lloyd  (Jeorge  said  some  time  ago,  we  are  reminded,  that  the 
statesmen  did  not  have  the  requisite  religious  force  behind  them 
and  that  it  i>  for  the  churches  to  supply  it;  and  the  Premier  of 
.Japan,  eclioing  a  similar  sentiment,  said,  in  reAnewing  the  verbal 
decisions  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  "'we  must  now  look  to  the 
leaders  of  religion."  It  seems,  then,  Avrites  Dr.  Jowett,  that 
"men  everywhere  are  feeling  the  need  of  some  power  Avhicli 
shall  lift  all  political  relationships  out  of  the  rut  and  grooAe  in 
which  the.\  are  fallen  and  create  the  possibihty  of  national  and 
international  fraternity."     So  he  suggests: 

"On  some  appointed  day  let  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  go  to 
their  churches,  as  they  went  in  the  early  da\s  of  the  war,  and  b\ 
some  simultaneous  act  let  them  proclaim  their  desire  and  purpose 
for  a  sacred  peace  and  their  Ixlief  in  a  common  brotherhood  of 
mankind.  Let  them  assert  their  determination  to  have  peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 

"In  every  nation  I  woidd  luiAe  representative  leaders  of  the 
Christian  Clnireh  meeting  together,  not  in  councils  of  war,  but 
in  councils  of  ])eace.  to  express  the  luminous  principles  of  our 
Lord  on  some  of  llu'  grave  matters  which  arc  now  plunging  the 
worhl  into  confusion  and  strife. 

"As  far  as  our  own  conntrv  is  concerned,  let  us  have  a  council 
of  |)eace  in  London.  Avilh  delegates  from  every  part  of  the 
Knipire.  Let  the  dehgales  be  distinguished  Christian  men.  not 
merely  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  ecclesiastics,  but  also  from  the 
wider  realms  of  commerce  and  art  and  literature  and  labor. 
Let  them  be  broad-minded,  deep-hearted  men,  with  a  ])er.sonal 
htyalty  to  Christ  and  a  passion  for  the  Kingdom  of  (Jod.  Let  us 
have  a  three  days'  council  here  at  the  heart  of  the  Enipire,  not 
merely  to  make  speeches,  but  to  Anzuaiize  and  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  corporat*'  l)ody  Avhich  has  iu  its  custodv'  the  high 
ideals  of  Jesus  Christ  and  which  intends  to  give  them  their  pur- 
l)osed  divinity  in  the  construction  of  the  world. 

"If  the  national  leaders  of  the  Roman  Church  regard  the  pro- 
posed stc])  as  a  serif>us  d'']>arture  from  traditional  ways,  and  if 
they  lack  authority  for  this  kind  of  cooperative  service,  let 
I  hem  seek  the  needful  authority  from  the  Vatican.  The  present 
Pope  is  a  man  of  liberal  instincts;  hv  has  aln-adv  given  proof  of 
iL  Let  a])peal  l)e  made  to  him  to  give  any  needful  freedom  to 
his  (^hurch  to  coo])erate  in  a  demonstration  of  moral  poAver 
which  .seeks  the  i>eace  and  well-being  of  the  Avorld.  There  Avill 
be  no  comi)romise  in  religious  ])rinei])les.     il  Avill  be  a  sacred 


effort,  on  the  part  of  all  Avho  ])elieve  in  tlie  moral  ideals  of  Jesus, 
to  direct  them  to  the  control  of  goAernments  and  parliaments, 
and  of  all  who  are  busy  seeking  the  material  Avelfare  of  peoples 
and  determining  the  social  and  national  relationships  of  man- 
kind. .  .  .  Our  resources  are  real  and  immediate.  The  occasion 
is  ripe.  The  hour  is  at  hand.  The  Avorld  is  drifting  again  to  warl 
What  has  the  Church  of  Christ  to  say,  Avhat  is  she  to  do".'  Shall 
she  arise  from  her  slumber,  or  .  .  .  "?" 

While  all  applaud  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Jowett  AATites  and  the 
ardor  of  his  desire  to  adAance  the  cause  of  peace,  there  is  some 
criticism  of  his  plan  as  being  impracticable.  Before  letting  one's 
self  go  in  the  '"large  freedom  of  the  pulpit  or  the  platform," 
Avrites  Bishop  H.  Hensley  Henson,  of  Durham,  in  The  British 
Wceldij.  "the  Chi-istian  minister  ought  to  pictme  himself  in  the 
Cabinet  actually  confronted  Avith  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
decisions  upon  Avhich  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his  own  nation 
primai'ily,  and,  finally,  of  manldnd,  must  turn.  ^MoreoA-er. 
Christian  experience  does  seem  to  me  quite  decisiAely  hostile 
to  these  prompt,  heroic  procedures  vAhich  Dr.  Jowett  seems  to 
recommend."  On  this  side  of  the  water.  The  Congregationalist 
thinks,  howcAer,  that  "there  Avould  be  great  Aalue  in  such  a 
great  unified  declaration  of  Christian  purpose  and  a<?t  of  worship 
in  behalf  of  AA'orld  peace.  We  are  sure  that  peace  Avill  neAer  come 
until  its  holiness  is  recognized  and  sought."'  And  the  New  York 
Christiati  Adrocate  (Methodist)  remarks:  "If  the  real  heart  of 
America  could  find  exiwession  we  beUcAe  that  it  would  respond 
eagerly  to  such  an  appeal  as  that  of  Dr.  JoAvett.  and  would  come 
to  the  support  of  such  a  moAement  Avith  a  unanimity  Avhich  Avill 
giA'e  promise  of  success." 


THE  CHURCH  AS  AN  ENEMY  ASSET 

TITLE  TO  CHTKCH  PROPERTY  is  vested  iu  God, 
said  Atlornej'-General  Daugherty  recently  in  announc- 
ing his  decision  to  restore  church  holdings  seized  by  a 
forjner  Alien  ProjjertA-  Custodian  from  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Hungary  in  America.  The  decision,  we  are  told,  is  gen- 
erally ai)proved  as  a  hberal  policy,  for,  as  the  ^Milwaukee 
Sentinel  obserA^es,  "it  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  generally 
accepted  Christian  idea  of  God  that  the  Deity  should  be 
the  special  enemy  of  one  nation  or  the  special  friend  of  an- 
other." But  because  of  imperfect  human  relations,  indiA  id- 
uals  and  nations  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  a  great  issue 
often  sincereh'  and  ferventl.v  belieAe  that  their  cause  is  just  aud 
entitled  to  diAine  aid.  "VMiile  the  Church  is  really  "a  common 
asset  of  humanity,"  transcending  the  boundaries  of  nationahty. 
in  time  of  Avar,  we  are  told,  it  must  necessarily  becoane  part  of 
the  national  defense,  supporting  the  cause  of  its  country  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  its  conscience,  if  its  members  are  couAinced 
of  the  justice  of  their  nation's  stand.  Thus,  from  the  AieAV-]x>int 
of  the  opposing  party,  a  chuieh  becomes  an  enemy  asset,  just  as 
much  as  any  other  tangible  or  intangi])le  force  enlisted  iu  the 
cause  of  enemy  Aictory.  This  may  be  a  melancholy  reflection 
on  human  shortcomings,  goes  on  Th(  Sentinel,  but  it  can  not  be 
used  as  an  argument  in  reproach  of  chin-ches. 

"Those  Avho  most  loudly  criticized  the  'collapse  of  Chris- 
tianity ■  in  the  ( Jreat  War  have  failed  to  offer  any  better  substitute 
guaranteeing  the  solidai-ity  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  on  any 
other  basis  besides  religion.  If  the  Avar  cut  across  religious  lines, 
it  also  cut  across  all  secular  international  movements.  Economic 
and  intellectual  bonds  proved  no  bar  to  Avar.  Socialism.  Avhich 
had  flattered  itself  as  being  international,  Avas  split  Avide  open. 
The  intell(>ctuals,  the  men  of  science,  Avith  feAv  exceptions,  ranged 
themselves  behind  their  resi)ectiAe  gOAernments. 

"But  Avhile  church meml)ers  as  citizens  haA  e a  duty  toward  their 
respectiA'e  nations,  it  may  be  possible,  as  the  Attorney-General 
suggests,  to  throAv  more  safeguards  around  church  projierty  iu 
future  conflicts.  Attacks  on  hospitals  and  all  the  organized 
forces  of  mercy  are  now  resented  by  the  conscience  of  nations, 
and  the  same  principle  may  be  extended  to  churches  Avhose  peace- 
ful mission  can  never  be  entirely  obliterated  even  in  Avartime.'' 
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A  Cadillac  Announcement 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company 
announces  the  continuation  of 
Type  6i  on  a  largely  increased 
production  schedule  at  the  following 
reduced  prices: 

Touring  Car     -    -"^  -  ^2885 

Phaeton 2885 

Roadster 2885 

Victoria 3675 

5-Passenger  Coupe   -  3750 

Sedan 3950 

Suburban     *     *    *    -  3990 

Limousine    -     "    -    -  4300 

Imperial  Limousine  -  4400 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.   Detroit,  plus  war  tax 

The  new  prices  govern  the  identi- 
cal Type  6 1  cars  which  have  met 
with  a  degree  of  favor  unparalleled 
in  Cadillac  history. 

CADILLAC   MOTOR  CAR   CO..  DETROIT,   MICH. 

Division   of    General     Motors    Corporation 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 
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L  nsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


AX  entire  number  of  The  Midland,  now 
published  in  Pittsburgli.  is  filled  -with 
Aerses,  all  by  the  same  poet.  For  its 
melody  and  Angor,  we  select  the  song, 

NORTH— NORTH— NORTH 

By    LeYLAND    HfCKFIELD 

North — ^north — north 

Plunging  toward  the  Pole; 

The  horses  pound  and  the  oxen  plod 

And  the  tin-horn  crooks  and  men  of  God 

Are  all  on  tiie  muster  roll. 

There's  sound  of  the  usual  things 
That  lie  in  a  wagon  bed : 
Iron  that  chinks  and  rings 
Like  broken  chains  of  the  dead; 
And  clatter  of  household  tins, 
And  tinkle  of  liidden  glass, 
And  feet  as  hea^->■  as  lead 
Tramping  the  prairie  grass: 

And  lean,  white-bearded  men 

Stiff  with  their  years  and  sins. 

Chew  and  mumble,  and  mumble  and  chew. 

And  rumble  tales  as  they  always  do 

When  the  sap  of  manhood  thins. 

"  Forty  crowded  years  ago 
Up  from  Iowa  they  came; 
Young  and  lank  and  bullock-strong. 
And  ripped  the  tough  Dakota  plain 
■\Mth  bellowed  curse  and  crack  of  thong: 
Upsprung  the  rustling  lakes  of  grain, 
Its  promise  changed  to  flame  of  gold. 
But  ease  was  cursed  until  they  .sold 
And  faced  the  Northern  trail  again.  ' 

Nort  h — nort  h — nort  h — 
Into  Saskatchewan: 
Rolling  over  the  Border  Line, 
Baggage  and  beast  and  man: 
Rolling  up  on  the  Old  Bone  Trail 
In  the  wake  of  the  buffalo — 
Grim-eyed  men  in  the  power  of  prime 
Plunging  into  the  snow. 

North  to  the  site  of  Medicin(   Hat 
To  build  them  a  flimsy  town: 
To  hammer  it  up  in  the  freezing  Fall 
And  next  year  hammer  it  down: 
On  in  front  of  the  grading  crews; 
On  wliilc  the  land  was  young — 
Night  and  day  on  a  wagon  Ikix 
"With  a  star  at  the  end  of  the  tongue. 

Nort  h — nort  h — nort  h — 

Under  the  sun  and  moon 

I  saw  them  raising  the  shacks  and  tents 

Of  an  early  Saskatoon: 

Hammering  miglitily,  breerling  there. 

Breaking  the  sod  and  seeding  there. 

And  ever  with  g.imbkrs'  eyes 

Peering  afar  for  a  fateful  star 

That  hangs  in  t  le  Northern  skies. 

North — north — north — 

They  were  going,  and  still  they  go; 

They  are  breiiking  the  far  Peace  River  lands 

Where  it's  seventy-five  below — 

Where  it's  seventy-five  Ix-low 

In  the  Borealis  glare. 

They  have  broken  the  sod.  and  by  grace  of  God 

The  wheat  is  greening  there. 

IVort  h — nort  h — nort  h — 

Far  up  in  McKi'nzieland. 

There  may  be  a  plot  where  the  soil  is  hot 

And  a  crop  of  grain  may  stand: 

And  the  lean  old  men  with  creaking  bones 

Will  out  of  their  chairs  and  go. 

Buckle  traces  to  blind  old  teams 

And  head  them  into  the  snow — 

Into  the  heart  of  a  l<iiicly  land 

That  leads  to  the  life!  ■•;>  Pole. 

As  long  as  a  weary  fcK)i  may  stand 

Or  a  creaking  wheel  may  roll. 


The  London  Boolcmans  October  p~:"'. 
for  the  best  original  hTic  has  been  di^■id" "', 
we  are  told,  among  five  poets,  all  of  vLose 
competing  verses  appear  in  the  November 
number.     We  reprint 

VHEN  I  WAS  QUEEN  IN  BABYLON 

By-  ^I.^rgabet  C.  Huggixs 

When  I  was  Queen  in  Babylon, 
In  Babylon,  the  old.  the  rare, 
A  thousand  slaves,  each  day.  I  ween. 
Did  plunder  diamonds  for  my  hair — 
Chalcedony — rich  merchandise — 
Great  opals,  gold,  to  glad  mine  eyes — 
And  many  princes  found  me  fair. 
In  Babylon,  when  I  was  Queen. 

When  I  was  Queen  in  Babylon, 
In  Babylon,  the  old,  the  wise. 
Cut  emeralds  blazed  out  their  green 
Upon  my  arms — between  my  eyes — 
Ten  slaves  stood  o'er  me.  with  a  fan 
Of  peacock  plumes,  from  Turkestan — 
Mine  ears  were  set  with  pearls  of  size, 
In  Babylon,  when  I  was  Queen. 

"When  I  was  Queen  in  Babylon, 
In  Babylon,  the  old.  the  wliite, 
I  was  more  fair  than  man  hath  seen — 
My  robes  flashed  forth  a  golden  Ught — 
Sapphires  biu-ned  among  my  curls. 
And  half  a  score  of  dancing  girls 
Capered  for  ever  in  my  sight. 
In  Babylon,  when  I  was  Queen. 

AVhen  I  was  Queen  in  Babylon, 
In  Babylon,  the  old.  the  great. 
Men  kept  their  knives  and  daggers  keen. 
For  woe  to  him  who  earned  my  hate! 
Two  show-white  leopards  worked  my  will. 
On  those  whom  I  had  deigned  to  kill — 
Yet — at  my  summons,  none  came  late 
To  Babylon,  where  I  was  Queen! 

When  I  was  Queen  in  Babylon, 

In  Babylon,  the  old.  the  gay, 

Ivings  kissed  my  jewelled  sandals'  sheen. 

Great  cliiefs  bent  humbly  to  my  sway. 

And  if  I  chose  to  kill  them  all, 

"Twas  done — ran  red  my  banquet-hall. 

And  none  woiild  dare  to  say  me  nay. 

In  Babylon — for  I  was  Queen! 


F.\THKn  O'DoxxEi.L,  Profe.ssor  of  En- 
glish Literature  at  the  L'niversity  of  Notre 
Dame,  has  just  brought  out  a  little  volume, 
"Cloister  and  Othe.'*  Poems,"  which  con- 
tains, among  other  excellent  things, 

A  ROAD  IN  IRELAND 

By  Charle.s  L.   O'Donxeli, 

"rom  Killybegs  to  Ardara    s  seven  Irish  miles. 
'Tis  there  the  blackbirds  whistle  and  the  mating 
cuckoos  call. 
Beyond  the  fields  the  green  sea  glints,  above  the 
heaven  smiles 
On  all  the  white  boreens  that  thread  the  glens 
of  Donegal. 

.Vlong  the  roads  what  feet  have  passed,   could 
they  but  tell  the  story. 
Of  ancient  king  and  saint  and  bard,  the  roads 
have  known  them  all; 
Lough  Dergh,   Doon  Well,  Glen  Columcille.  the 
names  are  yet  a  glory, 
'Tis  great   ghosts  in   the  gloaming   remember 
DoL  ?gal. 

The  harbor  slips  of  Killybegs  glLstened  with  Span- 
ish sail 
The  days  Spain  ventured  roimd  the  world  and 
held  the  half  in  thrall 
.-Vnd    Ardara   has   writ    her   name    in  the    proud 
books  of  the  Gael. 
Though  sliH'p  has  fallen  on  them  now  in  dream- 
ing Dduco..i. 


Well,  time  will  have  its  fling  with  dust,  it  Is  the 
changeless  law. 
But  this  I  like  to  think  of  whatever  may  befall: 
TNTien  she  came  up  from  Killybegs  and  he  from 
Ardara 
My  father  met  my  mother  on  the  road,   in 
Donegal. 

FnoM  "  In  Memoriam  and  Other  Poems," 
whose  author  won  TJie  Nation's  poetry 
prize,  we  borrow 

THE  CAILA.VAN 
A  New  Hebrew  Melody 
By  Martin"  Feixstein 

The  camels  are  lea\ing  Jerusalem, 
Swarthy  Arabs  are  dri\ing  them. 
And  the  tinkle  of  camel  bells 

Rings  in  my  dreams  though  the  world's  between 
Myself  and  the  City  I've  never  seen. 
But  O,  where  my  whole  heart  dwells! 

The  camels  come  softly  stepping  down 
The  road  that  leaves  the  holy  town, 
Mo\ing  in  single  file. 

And  my  thoughts  keep  pace  with  the  cjiravan. 
That's  boimd  for  Dima.schk  or  Hindustan. 
Or  Cairo  on  the  Nile; 

Till  the  bells  of  the  camels  are  heard  no  more. 
And  the  fall  of  their  feet  on  the  desert  floor 
Is  lost  withthe  sight  of  them. 

Then  back  to  the  hill-throned  City  I  ride. 
With  a  song  on  my  Ups  for  my  holy  bride. 
My  beloved,  Jerusalem. 

Rareh'  has  the  Bohemian  spirit  found 
more  complete  expression  than  in  the 
follo\\-ing  sonnet  from  The  New  Orleans 
Double  Dealer: 

PENSEE 
By  Vincent  St.\rrett 

Great  taverns  for  our  wit  were  all  too  small 
In  those  brave  days  of  youth,  remembered  well. 
Great  were  the  stories  that  we  used  to  tell. 
Fired  by  strong  cups.     The  stains  upon  the  wall 
Marked  the  hot  crisis  of  some  splendid  brawl — 
As  when  one  claimed  one's  verses  to  e.\cel 
The  rhymes  of  Dante  at  the  gates  of  Hell, 
Or  flung  a  challenge  to  the  good  Saint  Paul. 

Great  were  the  maxims  writ  in  debtor's  chalk. 
Wliile  paradoxes  glittered  through  the  smoke. 
Epigrams  suckled  at  the  breast  of  scorn 
Crackled  and  mocked  and  sle^-      O  brilUant  talk! 
Had  we  the  wit  to  write  the  things  we  spoke 
Few  were  the  t  rut  lis  yet  waiting  to  be  born! 

The  mutability  of  the  moods  of  adoles- 
cence is  likened  to  the  changing  colors  of  a 
sunset  sky  in  this  sonnet-like  bit  of  free 
verse  which  wins  for  its  fifteen-year  old 
writer  the  first  prize  in  a  poetry  contest 
in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School  for  girls 
in  New  York  City.  We  reprint  it  from 
The  Horace  Manuscript: 

DRirriNG  THOUGHTS 

By-  Ellen   Otis 

The  Sim  is  setting  low 

Vague  thoughts  are  drifting  through  my  head. 

This  thought  is  round  and  rosy  pink; 

It  makes  me  smile,  it  is  so  satisfied. 

This  thought  is  arched  and  crimson  gold; 

It  flashes  in  and  out  the  other  thoughts 
Just  Uke  a  firefly. 

Tills  thought  is  royal  purple; 

It  holds  its  head  well  up  and  walks  with  stately  step 

And  this  is  drab  and  gray; 

It  is  a  Quaker  thought. 

The  sun  has  left  the  sky, 
.Vnd  night  has  flung  her  arms  about 
My  vague  and  drifting  thoughts. 
Good   night. 


Thr   Lilcmry  Diiivst  for  Drrrmhrr  9.  1022  30 


Cantilever  Stores 

CtU  tilis  ottC  for  riji-rctni- 
Akron — ii  Orphcum  Arcade 
Albanj — Howili's  SilkMiou,  IsN.lVurl  M 
AsheviUe— I'oUock's 
Austin— Carl  U.  Mueller 
Baltimore — J2S  No.  Charles  St. 
Battle  Creek — Bahlnian's  Bootery 
Bay  City— D.  Bendull  Co. 
Berkeley — The  Booterie 
BirminKliara— 2iy  North  19th  .'it. 
Boise — Ihe  Kalk  Merc.  Co. 
Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
BridKeport — W.  K.  Mollan 
Brooklyn — -414  Fulton  St. 
Buffalo — Ojy  Main  .St. 
Burlington.  Vt. — Lewis  &  Blanchurd 
Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
Canton.  (). — H.  M.  Horton  Co. 
Cedar  Rapids — The  Killian  Co. 
Charleston,  S.  C. — J.  K.  Condon  S:  .Sons 
Charleston.  W.  Va. — John  Lee  Slioe  Co. 
Charlotte — 221  Piedmont  Blilg. 

riiiV-io^o /  30  E.  Randolpli  St. (Room  •,>i2') 

"■>-''*."      ^  105Q  Leland  (near  Broa.lway) 
Cincinnati — The  McAlpin  Co. 
Cleveland — 'Oraner- Powers.     1274     Kuclid 
Colorado  .Springs — -Wulff  Slioe  Co. 
Columbia.  .S.  C. — Watson  Shoe  Co. 
Columbus.  (). — 104  E.  Broad  St.  (at  jrd) 
Dallas — ^Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 
Davenport — R.  M.  Neustadt  &  Sons 
Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 
Decatur — Raupp  Jt  .Son 
Denver — 224  Foster  Bldg. 
Des  Moines — \V.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 
Detroit — 41  E.  Adams  Ave. 
El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  C"o. 
Erie — Weschler  Co..  910  State  St. 
Evanston — North  Shore  Booterx- 
Fitchburg — W.  C.  C.oodwin,  342  Main  .*-i 
Fort  Wayne — Mathias  App's  Sons 
Fort  Worth — Washer  Bros. 
Gah'eston — Clark  \V.  Thompson  Co. 
Grand  Rapids — Herpolshein»er  C\». 
Harrisburg — 26  No.  3d  St. 
Hartford— 86  Pratt  St. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. — Rosenthal's 
Houston^3o6  Queen  Theatre  Bldir. 
Huntington,    W.    \"a. — McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis — -L.  .S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Jackson,  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 
Jacksonville — tiolden's  Bootery 
Jersey  City — Bennett's,  411  Central  .^ve. 
Johnstown,  Pa. — Zang's 
Kansas  City.  Mo. — 300  Altman  Bldg. 
Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 
Lawrence.  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 
Lexington,  Ky. — Denton,  Ross,  Todd  CO. 
Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 
Little  Rock — Poe  Shoe  Co.,  302  Main  St 
Los  Angeles — S05  New  Pantages  Bldg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 
Madison — Family  Shoe  Store 
Memphis — Odd   Fellows'  Bldg.    (2d   floor 
Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 
Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 
Minneapolis — 25  Eighth  St..  South 
Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 
Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 
Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 
Newark — 897  Broad  St.  (2nd  floor) 
New  Bedford — Olympia  Shoe  Shop 
New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 
New  Castle,  Pa. — 229  E.  Washington  St. 
New  Haven — 153  Court  St.  (2d  floor) 
New  Orleans — 109  BaronneSt.  (Room  200) 
New  York — 14  W.  40th  St.  (opp.  Library) 
Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 
Oakland — 20s  Henshaw  Bldg. 
Omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 
Pasadena — Morse-Heckman   Shoe    Co. 
Passaic — KroUs.  37  Lexington  Ave. 
Paterson — 10  Park  Ave.  (at  Eric  Depot  1 
Peoria — ^Lahmana  Bldg.  (Room  203; 
Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St. 
Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 
Plainheld — M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 
Portland.  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 
Portland.  Ore. — 333  Alder  St. 
Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonbergcr 
Providence— The  Boston  Store 
Reading — Sig.  S.  .Schweriner 
Richmond,  Va. — Seymour  Sycle 
Roanoke — I.  Bachrach  Shoe  Co. 
Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 
Rockford — D.  J.  Stewart  &  Co. 
.Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co. 
St.   Louis — 516  Arcade   Bldg.  (C:)pp.  \ 
St.  Paul— 45  E.  sth  St.  (Frederic  Hotel) 
St.  Petersburg — Sc'.mtz 
Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co. 
San  Diego — The  Marston  Co. 
San  Francisco— Phelan  Bldg.(Arc;.de 
San  Jose — HofT  &  Kayser 
Santa  Barbara — Smith's  Booterx 
Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 
Schenectady — Patton  &  Hal: 
Scranton — Lewis  &  Reilly 
.Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter 
Shreveport — Phelps  .Shoe  Co. 
Sioux  City — The  Pelletier  Co. 
Sioux  Falls — The  Bee  Hive 
South  Bend — Ellsw'orth  Store 
Spokane — The  Crescent 
Springfield,  111. — A.  W.  Klaholt 
Springfield.  Mass. — Forbes  &  Walkicc 
Springfield,  O. — Ewd.  Wren  Co. 
Stockton — Dunne's  Shoe  Store  330  E.  Maia 
Syracuse — 121  W.  Jeflferson  St. 
Tacoma — 225  .So.  nth  St.  (FideUty  Bids;.! 
Terre  Haute — Otto  C.  Hornung 
Toledo— LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Topeka — The  Pelletier  Store 
Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhecs  &  Bro. 
Troy — 35  Third  St.  (2d  floor) 
Tulsa — Lyon's  Shoe  Store 
Utica — Room  104.  Foster  Bldg. 
Waco — ^Davis-Smith  Booterie 
Washington — 13 19  F  Street 
Waterbury — -Howland-Huglies  Co. 
Wheeling — Geo.  R.  Taylor  Co. 
Wichita — Rorabaugh's 
Wilkes-Barre — M.  F.  Murray 
Wilkinsburg — .'Anderson's,  918  Wood  St 
Wilmington,  N.  C. — Wilmington  Shoe  (To 
Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 
Yakima — Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
^'onkers — 22  Main  St. 
Voungstown — B.  McManus  Co. 

Agencies  in  276  other  cities 


9joiit\is  flexible 


— (jke  weai.s  (Cantilevers 


Oi'c'T  the'  world,  uith  out  spread  U'ings, 
The  Spirit  of  Christmas  broods  and  sings 

Of  happy,  hopefid,  helpful  things — 
All  for  you  and  me. 

— BerthcTE.  Jaques. 

When  "the  Spirit  of  Christmas  broocJs  and 
sings"  over  the  worU,  ancJ  you  reach  up  to  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  yuleti(ie  decorations, 
Cantilever  Shoes  vv^ill  help  you  to  do  it  with 
youthful  ease  and  balance.  They  are  one  of  the 
"happy,  hopeful,  helpful  things"  which  all  may 
possess,  an(i  which  give  you  that  "ease  of  heart" 
so  desirable  all  the  vear — not  only  at  Christmas 
time! 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  taxing  time  of  year 
than  Christmas.  Women  who  walk  through 
the  stores  for  hours  lovingly  selecting  gifts  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  friends  and  of  dear  ones  at 
home,  as  well  as  the  women  who  stand  behind 
counters  and  sell  the  Christmas  goods,  find  that 
Cantilever  Shoes  keep  their  feet  rested  and 
young'feeling,  that  they  relieve  the  strain  of 
this  busy  season. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  made  with  a  flexible  arch  which 
allows  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  joints  to  exercise 
naturally,  carrying  the  body  with  ease  and  resilience. 
The  shoe  outline  follows  the  contour  of  the  foot;  the 
toe  is  neatly  rounded,  giving  ample  room,  yet  is  trim 
and  stylish.  The  medium  or  low  heel  is  correctly 
placed — slightly  raised  on  the  inside,  to  throw  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  outer,  or  stronger,  side  of 
the  foot,  as  nature  intended  it  should  be.  These 
points  combine  to  keep  the  spine  straight,  the  body 
erect,  and  the  chest  up,  giving  the  whole 
physique  greater  endurance  because  the  body 
assumes  a  youthful  balance. 
Men,  too,  are  wearing  Cantilever  Shoes  and  the 
demand  for  the  men's  last  is  constantly  increas' 
.ing.  Every  pair  is  trademarked  to  insure  your 
getting  genuine  Cantilevers.  Except  in  New 
York  City  they  are  sold  by  only  one  store  in  each 
town.  If  you  do  not  find  the  Cantilever  dealer 
who  is  near  you  listed  at  the  left  of  this  adver* 
tisement,  write  the  manufacturers,  Morse  &l  Burt 
Co.,  1  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  his 
name  and  address  and  for  a  booklet  which  tells 
about  feet  and  shoes. 


Cantilever 
^Shoe 


Endorsed  by  Women's  Colleges,  Women's  Clubs,  Public  Health  Authorities,  Physicians,  Osteopaths, 
Directors  of  Physical  Educatiori,  Editors,  Stage  Celebrities  and  prominent  women  everywhere. 
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just  like  it."     Mr.  Smith's  account,  dealing  with  this  particular 
phase  of  the  ex-President's  life,  continues: 

IMr.  Wilson  has  received  only  a  small  number  personally, 
but  the  number  of  people,  distinguished  and  otherwise,  who  have 
left  their  cards  at  the  Wilson  door  is  legion.  James  M.  Cox, 
Colonel  House.  Marshal  Foeh,  Baron  Kato,  and  Premier  Brand 
are  among  the  conspicuous  callers  who,  finding  Mr.  Wilson  out, 
have  left  cards.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  ]Mrs.  Asquith,  Bernard 
;M.  Baruch,  Xorman  H.  DaAns,  Hamilton  Holt,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  are  among  those  who  have 
been  received.  !Mr.  Wilson  has  frequently  seen  members  of  tlie 
Hoiise  and  Senate  who  were  outstandingly  loyal  to  him  in  his 
political  battles  and  who  have  sought  his  counsel. 

And  the  Wilson  mail-bag!  Messages  of  ap])reciation  and  cheer 
from  Democratic  State  and  county  conventions.  Felicitations 
from  League  of  Nations  clubs  the  world  over.  Words  of  greeting 
from  great  religious  and  cIaic  gatherings.  Requests  for  auto- 
graphs and  magazine  articles,  hundreds  of  them.  Propositio'js 
of  everj-  kind,  from  the  proffer  of  a  uni^-ersity  presidency  to  a 
moAing-picture  connection.  Letters  from  people  suffering,  they 
say,  from  the  same  illness  and  wanting  to  know  the  names  of 
]Mr.  Wilson's  physicians.  ^Many  communications  pointing  out 
alleged  shortcomings  of  the  Harding  Administration,  many 
declaring  loyalty  to  the  Wilson  principles. 

In  meeting  the  social  and  political  obligations  thus  laid  upon 
him,  jNIr.  Wilson  has  had  the  help  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  brother, 
Mr.  John  Randolph  LoUing.  oMr.  Bolhng  attends  to  that  part  of 
the  correspondence  and  those  calls  which  do  not  seeitt  to  demand 
tlie  personal  attention  of  the  ex-President.  ^Ir.  Wilson  himself 
gives  daily  attention  to  those  letters  and  messages  which,  after 
a  careful  weeding-out  process,  reach  his  desk.  And  the  ex- 
President  has  recently  shown  that  he  can  both  speak  for  himself 
and  write  letters  to  the  editor  when  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  sought  above  aU  to  keep  out  of  the  muck  of 
partizan  poUties.  He  is  keenly  averse  to  anything  like  a  "return 
from  Elba." 

The  more  intixaate  side  of  the  ex-President's  life  in  his  present 
retirement,  sa%"s  this  reporter,  is  more  or  less  veiled  from  even 
his  neighbors.    We  are  told,  however,  that: 

He  rises  at  seven  o'clock  and  bathes  and  shaves  himself.  Fol- 
lowing some  caUsthenics  which  his  doctors  have  prescribed,  he 
breakfasts  with  Mrs.  Wilson  in  her  boudoir.  Then  for  the 
morning  news,  which  he  devours  greedily  from  six  morning 
papers.  At  ten  o'clock  he  is  at  his  desk  in  the  hbrary,  where  he, 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  ]Mr.  Boiling  go  through  the  morning  mail. 
The  desk,  table  and  chair  he  uses  are  the  same  he  had  in  the 
old  daj's  at  P*rinceton.  Meantime  his  stenographer  has  been 
summoned  from  his  down-town  office  and  is  ready  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  brisk  dictation.  He  signs  personally  aU  the  letters  he 
dictates,  and  his  signature  is  almost  back  to  normalcy.  Lunch 
is  ser^-ed  in  the  dining-room  at  one  o'clock,  after  which  there  is 
a  short  nap,  a  A-isit  to  the  garden,  and  a  motor  drive.  Returning 
to  the  house,  tea  is  served  at  five  o'clock  and  dinner  at  se"V'en. 
Mr.  Wilson  always  stands  and  asks  grace.  When,  some  time 
ago,  he  was  so  weak  he  had  to  be  supported  and  his  hps  moved 
only  in  audible  whispers,  he  persisted  in  performing  this  rite  as 
usual,  .^Vfter  dinner  the  household  retires  en  famille  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  sometimes  there  is  a  game  of  chess,  but 
from  which  Mr.  Wilson  soon  retires  to  his  bedroom.  He  goes  to 
bed  early  and  loves  to  read  propt  up  among  his  pillows  or  to 
write  with  a  little  board  across  his  knees.  There  is  a  Bible  on 
the  stand  by  his  bedside  from  which  he  always  reads  a  few  verses 
aloud  before  the  light  goes  out. 

So,  ^\^th  great  dignity  and  simplicity,  Woodrow  Wilson  lives 
flay  })y  day.  He  si>ends  much  time  in  the  formal  garden  of  his 
tall  brick  house,  and  more,  perhaps,  in  the  sun-parlors,  up-stairs 
and  down,  which  give  on  the  garden.  His  golf-bag,  fuU  of  well- 
worn  sticks,  stands  against  the  wall  in  his  study,  from  the  win- 
dow of  which  he  can  see  the  turquoise  \irginia  lulls  upon  wliich 
he  used  to  play.  Mr.  Wilson  -will  not  admit  he  has  made  his  last 
appearance  on  the  links.  He  loves  his  automobile  rides,  and 
is  .said  to  be  particularly  attached  to  tlie  almost  ^irginal  wood- 
land of  Washington's  famous  Rock  Creek  Park,  in  which 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  once  accustomed  to  take  his  morning 
liikes. 

Sometimes  the  Wilson  machine  goes  far  down  the  ^lar^iand 
and  X'irginia  country  roads  and  brings  home  fresh  butter,  eggs, 
chickens,  or  vegetables  straight  from  the  farm.  He  is  not  writing 
any  book,  tho  many  who  ha^■e  observed  him  would  give  a  lot  to 
know  what  he  is  planning  to  do  with  the  neat  little  pile  of  short- 
liand  notes  he  jots  down  now  and  then.  On  Saturday  nights  he 
caps  the  week  by  attending  the  Keith  vaude\ille  show,  entering 
from  an  alley  doorway  and  sitting  in  the  extreme  rear  of  the 
theater.    After  the  performance  the  audience,  augmented  by  the 


Saturday-  night  street  crowds,  lines  up  to  cheer  him  as  his  aut 
mobile  ghdes  away  from  the  theater — an  unheard-of  thing  for 
apathetic  and  iconoclastic  Washington. 

He  frequently  shps  into  other  theaters  in  town,  too,  more  often 
than  not  for  some  matinee  or  musicale.  Not  long  ago  he  attended 
a  special  matinee  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  soldiers,  and  quite 
recently  he  went  to  the  National  Theater  to  see  the  Ziegfeld 
FolUes,  where,  after  the  show,  he  shook  hands  with  aU  the  east, 
including  members  of  the  chorus.  I  have  obser\'ed  iMr.  Wilson 
carefuUy  at  se^•eral  vaude\  ille  performances.  He  is  a  keen  and 
interested  spectator,  and  while  he  does  not  applaud,  his  expressive 
face  does  not  fail  to  register  satisfaction  when  the  act  is  good, 
frequently  Ughting  up  v,i\h  a  smile  at  some  clever  ^^itticism,  and 
at  times  one  hears  distinctly  the  Wilson  laugh. 

jNIr,  Wilson,  quite  contrary  to  the  conventional  pictures  of  him 
as  a  social  recluse,  Ukes  to  receive  as  many  callers  as  his  physi- 
cians— and  ]\Irs.  Wilson — will  permit.  He  hkes  them  above  all, 
it  is  said,  at  tea-time.  Afternoon  tea  at  the  Wilson  home,  aroimd 
five  o'clock,  is  a  charming  affair.  A  friend  of  mine  recently  pres- 
ent on  one  of  those  occasions,  saj's  that  Mr.  Wilson  takes  an 
animated  part  in  the  discussion  of  current  topics  and  loves 
nothing  better  than  either  to  coin  a  bon  mot  himself  or  have  a 
guest  do  so.  He  recently  WTote  the  place  cards  for  the  guest* 
at  one  of  ]Mrs.  Wilson's  luncheons. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  verj-  human  on  the  subject  of  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  He  recently  remarked  that,  as  time  passed,  he  loved 
his  friends  and  hated  his  enemies  more  and  more.  And  speaking 
of  his  enemies,  -with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  added:  "There  are 
some  of  them  whose  scalps  I  hope  to  get  yet." 

The  personahty  of  Woodrow  Wilson  is  anything  but  clear-cut 
in  the  piiljUc  mind.  He  is  at  once  the  best  known  and  the  least 
understood  figure  of  contemporary  history.  Admiration,  some- 
times approaching  fanaticism,  has  made  him  out  a  vast  super- 
man; hatred  frequently  bordering  on  mania  has  called  him 
inhuman.  Historj^  will  probably  compromise  on  the  simple 
humanity  of  the  man. 

Thus  -with  some  philosophy,  some  assertion  still  of  political 
leadership,  some  recreation  and  amusement,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
in  kindness  and  well-ordered  h\ing,  spends  the  twiUght  of  his 
hfe.  Does  he  from  the  quiet  \sindow  of  his  retirement  ever  look 
back  to  other  daj's  and  other  scenes,  when  milhons  waited  on  his 
word,  when  Cabinet  Ministers  trembled  at  thought  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, when  legislatures  hastened  to  do  his  bidding,  when 
kings,  potentates,  and  prime  ministers  begged  the  crumbs  of  his 
favor"?  Does  he  see  again  those  throngs  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
London,  and  Rome  who  but  a  few  years  ago  woidd  have  crowned 
him  moral  leader  of  the  world?  Who  knows?  Perhaps  in  the 
evening  stillness  of  his  heart  the  wild  passions  of  his  stormy 
career  are  lulled  to  rest.     Perhaps. 

The  President's  Armistice  Day  appearance,  whether  or  not 
it  answered  these  questions,  gave  a  good  many  newspaper 
editors  an  opportunity  to  put  and  answer  questions  of  their  own 
about  Mr.  Wilson's  ideas  of  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
"Does  he  not  understand  the  logic  of  events?"  asks  a  pohtical 
editorial  opponent.  "He  lacks  a  philosophic  nature."  The 
Democratic  papers  are  readj'  with  appreciation,  of  wliich  the 
following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
is  typical: 

There  is  something  which  must  seem  to  all  touching  and 
pathetic  in  this  brief  flashing  out  of  Mr.  Wilson's  old  spirit. 
Unable,  as  he  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  to  take  part  again 
activelj'  in  our  i)ohtical  struggles,  the  e\idence  that  his  mind  still 
broods  over  the  great  questions  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  shows  once  more  the  stuff  of  which  he 
is  made.  His  very  disability  commands  for  him'  now  a  respectful 
hearing  from  his  countrymen.  They  know  that  he  exhausted 
himself  in  what  he  sincerely  beheved  to  be  their  service,  and  not 
the  least  of  his  rewards  must  be  the  softening  toward  him  of  the 
former  bitter  and  personal  hostility.  All  generous-minded  people 
will  hope  that  he  may  hve  not  merely  to  see  the  fruition  of  his 
ideas  liut  the  kindher  judgment  and  warmer  appreciation  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

If  Woodrow  Wilson  has  done  no  more  than  to  awaken  official 
America,  adds  The  Jersey  Journal,  "he  will  have  done  a  greal 
and  noteworthy  service."     For: 

The  issue  of  peace  will  not  be  supprest,  and  the  problem  it 
presents  can  not  be  solved  by  school-boy  methods.  .  .  . 

In  New  Jersey  Armistice  Day  is  a  legal  hoUday.  In  New 
York  and  in  many  other  States,  it  is  not.  But  because  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  address,  Saturday,  Armistice  Day  has  been  ob- 
served, holiday  or  no  holiday,  in  a  fashion  that  befitted  it  and  in 
a  way  that  should  produce  results. 
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Another  Valspar  Miracle 


Helen  Davenport  Gibbons,  the  well-known  writer,  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
has  long  been  a  Valspar  enthusiast.  How  she  recently  became  equally 
enthusiastic  about  Valspar  Enamels  is   made   clear  in  her  letter  below: 

Valentine  &  Company,  July  17th,  1922. 

Gentlemen: — After  Grandmother  had  replaced  the  four-poster  with  a  high- 
back  walnut  bed,  and  gate-leg  with  a  marble-top  table  on  curlicue  legs,  and  then 
installed  a  hideous  black  marble  mantelpiece  m  the  dining  room,  no  doubt  she 
sat  back  in  her  patent  rocker  and  felt  content. 

But  today  Grandmother's  mid-Victorian  taste  does  not  appeal  and  we  are 
trying  our  best  to  undo  the  changes  she  made. 

The  builder  in  our  town  estimated  the  cost  of  replacing  the  Black  Marble 
Monstrosity  with  an  old  Colonial  fireplace.  But  his  price  was  several  hundred 
dollars  beyond  me.  When  I  urged  painting  the  mantelpiece  as  a  compromise, 
he  shook  his  head  and  said  no  paint  would  stick  to  shiny  marble.  Then  I 
purchased  a  quart  of  Valspar  White  Enamel  and  with  it  I  performed  a  miracle. 
That  was  over  a  year  ago  and  although  we  have  had  many  comfortable  fires. 
the  Valspar  Enamel  has  never  cracked  or  peeled.  When  you  restore  an  old 
Colonial  house — use  Valspar. 


[OUH — • 


Valspar  Enamels  are  made  by  grinding  the 
finest  pigments  in  pure  Valspar  Varnish. 
The  result  is  a  combination  of  beautiful  colors 
with  all  of  Valspar's  remarkable  waterproof 
and  spot-proof  qualities. 

Valspar  Enamels  offer  the  ideal  finish  for 


E  NAM  E  I 


automobiles  and  for  all  surfaces  indoors  and 
out  where  enamels  may  be  used.  Made  in: 
Red — light  and  deep;  Blue  and  Green — 
light,  medium  and  deep;  White;  Ivory;  Black 
■ — gloss  and  flat;  Bright  Yellow;  Gray; Brown; 
Gold;  Bronze  and  Aliuniniim. 

This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


,     I    enclose     dealer's     name     and      stamps 

\    — 15c   apiece    for  each    35c    sample    can 

checked  at  right.  (Only  one  sample  of  each 

product    supplied     at   this   special    price. 

Print  full  mail  address  plainly.) 
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The  famous  Vals^r 
Mling  water  test 


Dealer's  Name.  . 
Dealer's  Address  . 

Your  Name 

Address 


Valspar  Enamel  Q 

State  color 

Valspar  .  ,  ,  LJ 
Valspar  Stain  •  Ll 
State  color 


City 
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Loyalty  and 

Fair  Dealing 

The  Mackay  System— POSTAL  TELE- 
GRAPH -COMMERCIAL  CABLES  — 
throughout  its  existence  has  endeavored 
to  follow  the  course  of  loyalty  and  fair 
dealing  both  with  the  public  and  with 
its  employees. 

How  well  it  has  succeeded  is  attested 
by  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  former, 
which  has  made  possible  its  tremendous 
growth  from  humble  beginnings  to  the 
world's  longest  system  of  telegraphs  and 
cables,  and  by  the  extraordinary  con- 
tinuous-service records  of  many  of  its 
employees. 

Thus,  fair  dealing  by  POSTAL  TELE- 
GRAPH-COMMERCIAL  CABLES  has 
succeeded  in  winning  public  approval 
and  the  intelligent  and  loyal  co-operation 
of  its  superior  staff,  with  the  result  that 
today  it  is  able  to  offer  the  fastest  and 
most  accurate  wire  communication 
service  in  the  world. 

The  pulse  of  the  tvorld  ! 


th 
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tEM 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH 
COMMERCIAL    CABLES 

CLARENCE    H.  MACKAY,     PRESIDENT 
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Steppes,  Avith  here  and  there  clusters  of 
thatched-roofed  wooden  houses,  is  on  a 
plane  far  removed  from  all  this.  The  Rus- 
sian landscape,  "possesses  an  e\n.l  power  to 
fin  the  soul  of  mankind  with  a  sense  of 
desolation  and  despair."  As  Gorkj-'s  de- 
scription runs: 

» 

Everywhere  a  vast  and  endless  plain 
spreads  out,  in  whose  center  a  puny,  in- 
significant man  is  cast  upon  the  melan- 
choly soil,  where  he  must  labor  like  a  con- 
Aact.  And  into  his  soul  there  creeps  a  feehnfj 
of  indifference  Avhich  kills  in  him  the  power 
to  think,  to  remember  the  past,  and  to  de- 
rive ideas  from  his  own  experience.  A  his- 
torian of  Russian  ciAiUzation  has  sketched 
the  character  of  the  peasant  in  these  words: 

"Many  superstitions  and  no  ideas." 

This  pessimistic  judgment  is  confirmed 
in  all  our  folk  lore. 

True  it  is  that  in  summer,  "the  living 
gold  of  the  luxuriant  plains"  is  magnificent, 
but  in  autumn  the  laborer  is  confr  inted  by 
the  naked  earth  which  demai:ds  from  him 
the  same  forced  labor.  Then  the  winter 
comes,  the  long,  harsh  winter,  that  lasts  for 
six  months.  The  earth  is  covered  with  a 
blinding  wliite  shroud.  Violent  and  menac- 
ing tempests  shp  their  leash  and  man  is 
opprest  by  idleness  and  by  solitude  in  his 
wTetched  iaba.  Nothing  is  left  to  show 
for  all  his  labor  but  a  bit  of  stubble  and  a 
hut  which  goes  up  in  smoke,  on  an  average, 
thrice  in  a  single  generation. 

The  labor  of  the  workman  in  the  citj', 
by  contrast,  is  varied,  soUd,  and  durable. 
From  the  shapeless  mass  of  crude  mineral 
in  his  hand  he  creates  extremely  compli- 
cated api>aratus  and  machines  which  are 
instinct  with  the  hfe  of  his  own  thought. 
He  has  sul)jected  to  his  ambitious  projects 
the  forces  of  nature  and  they  bow  before 
him  as  the  genii  in  the  fables  of  the  Orient 
did  before  Solomon.  He  has  created  around 
liimself  a  rational  atmosphere  which  is  hke 
a  second  nature.  He  sees  his  energy  every- 
where incarnated  in  a  multitude  of  nia- 
cliines  and  of  manufactured  objects,  in 
tliousands  of  books  and  of  pictures,  and  he 
is  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  bear- 
ing testimonj'  to  the  struggles  of  his  soul, 
to  his  dreams  and  to  his  hopes,  to  his  hates, 
and  to  his  loves,  to  his  doubts  and  to  hi.s 
l)eliefs,  and  to  his  sensitive  soul — to  that 
soul  within  which  there  burns  an  inex- 
tinguishable thirst  for  new  forms,  new 
ideas,  new  projects,  together  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
tlie  inner  meaning  of  hfe.  Even  tho  a 
slave  to  the  authority  of  the  State,  he  re- 
tains the  freedom  of  his  iimiost  soul.  And 
it  is  just  because  of  this  hberty  of  his  spirit 
that  he  destroys  the  ancient  forms  of  life 
and  creates  new  ones.  A  man  of  actio?^ 
he  has  made  of  his  Ufe  a  thing  full  of  tor- 
ments and  of  vices,  but  beautiful  in  its 
fulness.  He  is  the  inciter  of  all  the  evils  of 
society,  of  the  perversions  of  the  fiesh  and 
of  the  spirit,  the  creator  of  social  hypocrisy 
and  deceit,  but  he  has  made  for  himself  the 
microscope  of  self-criticism  which  enables 
him  to  see  with  a  terril)le  clearness  all  his 
vices  and  all  his  sins,  his  voluntary  and 
involuntary  thoughts — to  behold  the  shght- 
est  movements  of  his  eternally  unsatisfied 
spirit. 

Being  a  great  sinner  against  his  neighbor 
and,  perhaps,  even  a  greater  one  against 
himself,  he  becomes  a  martyr  to  all  his 
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follies,  which  are  the  porms  of  the  ever  now 
torments  and  joys  of  life. 

The  Russian  peasant,  in  his  loneliness, 
in  his  laclc  of  Aariety,  tends  to  be  blank  and 
brutal  in  mind.  His  labor  is  performed  in 
the  most  primitive  manner.  It  is  \ery 
difficult  and  wearing,  "so  that,  in  tlie  Rus- 
sian language,  the  same  verb  means  both 
to  labor  and  to  suffer."  He  sees  the  "con- 
trast between  the  burden  of  his  fatigue  and 
the  insignificant  results  of  his  toil,"  and  it 
reinforces  in  him  "the  instinct  of  private 
property  and  count eraels  almost  entirely 
the  influence  of  the  doctrines  which  ascribe 
all  human  ills  to  the  power  of  this  instinct." 
He  can  not  think  in  terms  of  great  cities  or 
great  factories,  gi-eat  museums  or  great 
parks  and  theaters,  built  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  people.  He  retires  into  liis 
own  little  hut,  after  liis  day  of  hard,  solitary 
labor  is  completed,  soaks  himself  in  alcohol 
as  often  and  thoroughly  as  possible,  and 
dreams  much  of  his  life  awaj'^  in  a  kind  of 
melanchoUa. 

Cruelty,  which  Gorky  finds  an  outstand- 
ing characteristic  of  the  peasant  nature, 
may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  peasant  seems  to  have  evohed 
very  little  from  the  type  of  man  common 
over  most  of  Europe  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  The  writer  speaks  of  having  read  a 
book  on  "The  Progress  and  Evolution  of 
Cruelty."      However,  he  continues: 

I  am  obHged  to  remark  that  there  has 
been  no  evolution  in  Russian  cruelty — 
apparently  it  has  undergone  no  change  of 
form.  A  chronicler  writing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  relates  that 
in  his  time  torture  was  performed  in  Rus- 
sia in  the  foUowang  manner:  Gun-powder 
was  poured  in  the  mouth  of  the  victim 
and  then  touched  off.  Women  had  their 
throats  pierced  and  were  then  strung  up 
by  a  rope  passed  thi'ough  the  wounds.  In 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
the  same  thing  was  done  in  the  territories 
of  the  Don  and  the  Ural.  A  dynamite 
cartridge  was  inserted  in  the  body  of  a 
\dctira  and  then  exploded.  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  if  the  Enghsh  people  is  original  in 
its  sense  of  humor,  the  Russian  people  is 
original  in  its  peculiar  sense  of  cruelty — a 
oold-blooded  cruelty  which  seeks  to  test 
the  capacity  of  man  to  the  last  gasp  and 
thus  to  reveal  the  tenacity  of  the  vital 
forces. 

In  Russian  cruelty  one  is  conscious  of  a 
diabolic  search  for  perfection  as  if  of  some- 
thing dehcate  and  exquisite.  One  can  not 
explain  it  by  such  words  as  "psychic  abnor- 
mality" or  "sadism"  which,  indeed,  explain 
nothing  per  se.  1  have  asked  mj^self  now 
and  then  whether  this  is  not  a  defect  pro- 
duced by  alcoholism,  and  then  I  have  said 
to  myself  that  the  Russian  race  is  no  more 
poisoned  by  alcohol  than  the  other  Euro- 
pean races,  tho  it  may  be  that  the  alco- 
hohc  poison  reacts  more  stronglj^  upon 
the  mind  of  the  poorly  fed  Russian  peasant 
than  upon  those  of  men  in  coimtries  where 
food  is  plentiful  and  varied.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  the  reading  of  "The  Lives  of  the 
MartjTs" — a  pastime  much  favored  by 
those  persons  in  the  viUages  who  are  able 
to  read — has  played  some  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Russian  genius  for 
cruelty. 

If  only  a  psychological  perversion  of  the 
indi\idual  were  in  question  in  these  cases  of 


The  Age  of  Electricity 

Electricity  has  been  the  mother  of  many  new 
industries,  the  oldest  of  which  is  the  telegraph, 
the  youngest,  radio. 

No  industry  has  ever  had  a  more  romantic, 
pioneering  past;  none  so  interesting  and  service- 
able a  present,  and  none  greater  possibilities  for 
the  future. 

With  a  market  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  oceans,  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico, 
the  demand  for  light  and  power — the  outstanding 
triumphs  of  electricity — goes  on  without  cessation 
— and  is  met — 365  days  of  the  year. 

The  growing  opportunities  of  the  electric  light 
and  power  companies — gradual  extension  of  service 
to  less  populous  districts  than  those  where  the 
number  and  location  of  customers  already  have 
reached  a  point  justifying  the  expense  of  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  a  line  to  give  service — are  met 
through  the  increasing  popularity  and  fundamental 
soundness  of  customer-ownership. 

The  requisite  capital  for  the  present  great  expan- 
sion of  the  electric  light  and  power  companies  has 
been  furnished  by  1,600,000  satisfied  customers 
who  have  become  satisfied  security  owners.  These 
security  owners  serve  their  communities  and  their 
own  future  simultaneously. 

The  goal  of  the  industry  is  to  meet  its  future 
capital  requirements  in  the  same  sound  way.  The 
opportunity  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  imagination 
of  the  industry  and  to  the  vision  of  individual 
investors. 
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"F0TC3  centuries  look  down  upon  you" 


Nine  Glorious  Weeks 

66  Days  and  Nights 

of  Enchantment 

on.  Land  and  Sea 

Mauretania 

The  Luxurious 
TO  THE 

Mediterranean 

The  Seventh  Sea  of  Dehght 

The  Luxury  Cruise 

This  Winter 

From  New  York  February  7th 


Under  the  experienced  Tour  Manage- 
ment of  the  American  Express  Travel 
Department  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Cunard  Line. 

Leisurely  inland  excursions  from  every 
port  of  call  -every  convenience  and 
superior  facilities  for  visiting  the  most 
interesting  places,  including 

AZORES,  MADEIRA, 

GIBRALTAR.  CADIZ,  ALGIERS, 

MONTE  CARLO,  NAPLES, 

THE  DARDANELLES, 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  ATHENS, 

PALESTINE,  ALEXANDRIA, 

Up  the  Nile  to  the 

FIRST  CATARACT;  CORSICA,  tliC 

home  of  Napoleon,  LISBON, 

SOUTHAMPTON,  LONDON, 

CHERBOURG 

The  Mauretania  your  home  all  the  way 

Limited  Bookings.  Reservations 
should  be  made  at  once.  For 
full  particulars,  call  or  phono  any 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Travel  Department 

65  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Always  carry  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 


Th  rough  the  Dardanelles 
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cruelty,  I  should  say  nothing  of  them, 
since  they  would  then  he  suhjeets  of  study 
for  the  psychiatrist  rather  than  for  the 
historian.  But  I  have  before  my  eyes  the 
spectacle  of  the  jo\'  taken  bj'  whole  com- 
munities in  human  torture. 

Officers  taken  prisoner  were  disrobed 
from  head  to  foot;  from  their  shoulders 
were  cut  bits  of  skin  in  the  form  of  epau- 
lettes, while  nails  were  driven  into  them  in 
the  form  of  stars;  then  the  skin  was  lifted 
from  those  parts  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
legs  which  con-espond  to  the  belt  and  the 
stripes  of  the  trousers.  This  was  the  opera- 
tion called  "putting  in  uniform."  To  per- 
form it  required  considerable  time  and 
uncommon  skill.  I  might  recall  many 
other  horrors  of  this  sort  but  they  are  so 
odious  that  I  think  it  better  not  to  men- 
tion them.  \Mio  are  the  most  ciniel,  the' 
Reds  of  the  Whites?  Probably  one  is  as 
bad  as  the  other,  since  both  are  Russian. 
Furthermore,  history  gives  a  definite  an- 
s\v<'r  to  the  question  of  the  degree  of 
cruelty:  the  most  active  are  always  the 
most  cruel. 

1  think  that  in  no  other  country  in  the 
Avoi'ld  \\omen  are  beaten  so  terrilily  and  so 
l)itiiessly  as  in  the  Russian  villages;  and 
l>eriiaps  no  other  country  can  boast  itself 
to  possess  a  popular  wisdom  such  as  is 
cxprest  in  the  folloA\-ing  proverb-;:  "Beat 
your  wife  vrixh  the  butt  of  your  gun,  then 
lean  over  her  and  listen.  If  she  still 
breathes  she  is  making  belieAe;  beat  her  a 
])it  nujre."  "A  woman  is  dear  two  times 
in  lier  hfe:  the  day  she  is  married  and  the 
(lay  she  is  buried."  "There  is  no  law  for 
women  and  beasts."  "The  more  you  l)eat 
your  wife  the  better  your  soup  Avill  taste." 

But  whei'e  then,  asks  Oorky.  is  tliat 
"kind  and  meditative  Russian  peasant,  a 
lover  always  of  truth  and  of  justice,  of 
whom  the  Russian  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  gave  to  the  world  a  portrait 
so  beautiful  and  so  conA^ncing? "  The 
Russian  novelist  declares: 

I  sought  for  such  a  man  A\ith  the  greatest 
pains  in  the  Russian  A'illages  wh(>n  I  was 
young,  but  I  never  found  him.  I  have 
found,  on  the  contrary,  a  Russian,  op])or- 
tunist  and  evil  enough  in  character  who, 
when  he  finds  it  to  his  advantage,  can  play 
the  ])art  of  a  simple  soul  quite  magnifi- 
cently. He  is  not  stupid  by  nature,  and  he 
knows  this  Aery  well  indeed.  He  has 
created  many  melancholy  songs,  many 
vulgar  and  cruel  tales,  aiul  he  has  com- 
])osed  thousands  of  proverbs  within  whicli 
are  crystallized  the  experii-nce  of  his  hard 
existence.  He  knows  that  the  "moujik" 
is  not  stupid,  but  that  it  is  the  community 
whicli  is  stupid.  He  says:  "It  is  not 
devils  one  need  fear,  l)ut  men."  And  again : 
"iieat  your  own  family  and  strangers  will 
be  afraid  of  you."  He  has  none  too  high  an 
idea  of  truth:  "Truth  does  not  fill  the 
belly."  "What  does  a  he  matter  if  it  h<-lps 
you  to  be  happy?  '  "The  truthful  man  is 
as  dangeroiis  as  the  fool."  Believing  him- 
self to  be  cai>alile  of  doing  any  sort  of  m  ork. 
he  says:  "Beat  a  Russian  and  he'll  nuike 
>  (HI  e\en  a  clock." 

.\s  for  those  ])eople.  esi)ecially  city  peo- 
ple, who  med<lle  in  his  afiairs.  he  thinks 
they  ha\  (•  no  right  on  that  earth  of  his, 
which  is  literally  wet  with  his  own  sweat 
and  his  own  blood.  He  lovrs  this  eai'th 
with  a   mvstical  devotion;    he   firmlv   be- 


lieves and  feels  that  it  has  in  it  something 
of  his  own  flesh.  But  tho  made  of  his 
own  blood  this  earth  has  been  stolen  from 
him  by  craft.  Ah,  he  knew  long  l)efore 
Lord  Byron  that  "the  sweat  of  the  peasant 
is  worth  as  much  as  the  power  of  the  Lord." 

The  moujik  has  been  ideahzed  by  the 
popular  school  in  Russian  literature  as  a 
matter  of  pohtical  propaganda.  But  e-\eu  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  point  of  vievr  of  this  hterature  began  to 
undergo  a  definite  change  as  respects  the 
village  and  the  peasant.  It  became  less 
compas-siouate  and  moi-e  truthful.  Anton 
Tchekhov  Avas  the  first  to  note  this  change 
in  his  works  "In  the  Ravine"  and  "Tlie 
Moujiks."  At  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth centm-y  appeared  the  works  of  Ivan 
Bounine,  the  best  among  contemporary 
Russian  writers.  His  "Conversation  in  the 
Xight,"  liis  narrative  "The  Village,"  with 
then-  blunt  sincerity  and  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  their  style,  gave  birth  to  a  neAv 
critical  concept  of  the  Russian  peasant. 
It  is  said  in  Russia  that  Bounine,  because 
he  is  of  noble  birth,  draws  a  malicious 
portrait  of  the  juoujik.  This  is  not  true. 
Bounine  is  an  excellent  artist  and  nothing 
more.  But  in  the  Russian  literature  of  our 
time  Ave  fiiul  cAen  graver  and  more  impres- 
siAe  documents  dealing  Avitli  the  gross  of 
the  A-illage.  Take,  for  example.  "  Youth," 
a  noA'el  AATitten  by  lAan  Vohny,  a  Aery  in- 
telligent peasant  from  the  proA-ince  of 
Orel.  Or  take  the  stories  of  the  ^Moscoav 
peasant,  Semen  Podiatchev,  or  those  of 
the  Siberian  peasant,  VseAoIod  lAanoA-. 
an  extremely  briUiant  young  Aviiter.  Xo 
one  could  suspect  these  men  of  cherishing 
a  preconceiAed  hostility  for  the  euA'iron- 
ment  to  Avhich  they  are  attached  b.\  ties  of 
blood  and  from  Avhich  they  are  not  yet 
separated.  The  truth  is  that  they  know 
and  understand  the  life  of  the  pea.sant  bet- 
ter than  othtrs^^the  common  joys  and 
soiTOAVs  of  the  A  illage,  its  intellectual  semi- 
blindness  and  its  psychological  cruelty. 

Let  me  conclude  the  melancholy  things 
I  have  been  teUing  you  bj'  repeating  a  tale 
told  bj'  one  of  the  members  of  a  scientific 
exix'dition  Avorking  in  the  I'ral  in  1921. 
A  peasant  addnst  the  folloAA-ing  request 
to  the  members:  "You  Avho  are  educated 
people,  tell  me  Avhat  I  ought  to  do.  A 
hnchir  killed  one  of  my  cows.  Naturally, 
I  kiUed  him,  and  1  took  a  coav  that  be- 
longed to  his  family.  Do  you  think  I  will 
be  punished  for  taking  that  cow?"  When 
it  Avas  i)ointed  out  to  him  tluit  he  Avas  in 
more  danger  of  b(>ing  ])unished  for  the 
mvu'der  of  the  human  being,  the  moujik 
replied  ingenuously:  "That's  nothing, 
men  are  cheap  to-day."  The  adAcrb 
natin-ally  shoA\-s  that  homicide  has  become 
a  simi)le  and  cAcry-day  affair — a  conse- 
quence of  civil  war  and  brigandage. 

And  here  is  another  exam])le  of  tlie  man- 
ner in  Avhich  ucav  ideas  sometinu's  enter  the 
mind  of  \  illage  folk.  An  institute  instruc- 
tor, the  son  of  ]ieasants,  AVTote  to  me  as 
folloAvs:  "The  famous  .saA-ant,  DarArin. 
has  proAed  .scientifically  the  necessity  of  a 
desperate  struggle  for  existence,  and  he 
accepts  the  extermiiuition  of  the  weak  and 
useless.  In  ancient  times,  the  aged  were 
tliroAvu  over  a  precipice  or  allowed  to 
starA^e  to  death  or  throAvn  from  the  to])  of  a 
tree  to  break  their  skulls  on  the  ground. 
T.  Avho.  protest  against  cruelties  such  as 
these,  Avould  i)ro])t)s*.'  the  ext(>rmination  of 
u.seless  people  by  methods  a  httle  bit  more 
humane.  For  example,  1  Avould  haAC  them 
giAen  something  agre«'able  to  eat.  These 
methods  would  render  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence less  ditfcult  everxwhere.  The  Aveak- 
minded.  idiots,  nuulmen,  and  those  of  crim- 
iiud    parentage,  should  be  treated   in    the 
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Back  view  of  a  Genasco  Latite 
Shingle,  showing  the  "Key"  that 
locks  them  tightly  together. 


Front  view  of  a  Genasco  Latite 
Shingle.  Note  the  attractive 
slate  surfacing— in  red,  green,  or 
blue-black. 


If  winter  never  came! 


' — and  all  the  year  were  summer — you  would  still  demand  a  rain- 
proof, storm-tight  roof  on  your  home.  And  you'd  want  it  to  shed 
heat — keep  your  home  cool  in  the  hottest  weather. 

But  winter  comes — with  driving  snow  and  soaking  thaws;  bitter 
winds  and  chilling  draughts.  Therefore  you  demand  a  roofing  that's 
cold-proof,  damp-proof  and  wind-tight  as  well. 

That's  why  thousands  of  home  owners  today  are  selecting  Genasco 
Latite  Shingles.  They  know  Genasco  Shingles  weather  ALL  weather 
—are  as  impassable  to  cold  as  to  the  blazing  heat  of  an  August  sun. 

Genasco  Latite  Shingles  are  clamped  firmly  and  flatly  against  the 
roof  deck.  No  warping  or  curling  by  the  sun.  No  openings  for  cold, 
dampness  and  health-destroying  draughts  to  get  through. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these  remarkable  shingles.  Note  their 
tough,  rugged  construction — their  artistic  shape  and  coloring — their 
locking  on  feature.     You'll  be  astonished,  too,  how  little  they  cost. 

If  your  own  roofing  dealer  does  not  yet  handle  Genasco  Shingles, 
we'll  tell  you  where  to  get  tnem.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 


New  York  THE  BARBER  ASPHALT ^*3„3,, 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


PMIL-ADEUPHIA 


Louis 
City 

San  Francisco 
Atlanta 


w[im}§(r(iD 

Asphaltic  Roofing,  Floorincj, Paints  and  Allied  Protective  Products^ 
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^1.60  may  save  your  ceiling 

'^replace  that  leaky  air-'value 
'with  Airid 

A  HISSING,    sputtering   air-valve  is  a 
tiny  thing,  BUT— 
• — it  can  leak  and  ruin  a  ceiling ;  it  can  keep 
the  cold  air  in  and  the  steam  out,  and  so  bring 
unmerited  criticism  upon  good  radiators. 

For  these  important  reasons  the  American 
Radiator  Company  has  perfected  and  now  offers  its 
own  air-valve — the  Airid,  developed  in  its  Institute 
of  Thermal  Research. 

Airid  Air- Valves  need  no  adjustment;  they  let  the 
cold  air  out,  but  close  tight  the  moment  steam  or  water 
tries  to  escape;  tney  cannot  hiss  or  sputter  or  drip. 

The  cost  of  an  Airid  Air- Valve  is  $1.60 — surely  a 
small  price  to  pay  for 

1.  the  safety  of  your  ceilings 

2.  silence 

3.  perfect  warmth 

MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  Am£RJCA\  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 
1807  Elmwood  Ave.,  Dept.  S-34      Buffalo,  N.Y. 


AIRID 


Air 


For  Sale  by 

Heating 
Ciontractors 
Everywhere 


Rids  the  mdiator 
of  cold  air 

Valve 


Clip  the  Coupon 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  CONfPANY       Dept.  S  -34     1807  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffido,  N.Y. 

Thii  coupon,  with  9i.6o,  will  bring  you  an 
Airid  Air- Valve.  We  arc  willing  to  let  Airid 
stand  or  fall  by  what  it  will  do  for  the  coldest 
radiator  in  your  coldest  rooir.. 


Name 


Addrai 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


same  manner  and,  possibly  too,  the  blind, 
the  humpbacked,  the  incurable,  etc.  Such 
legislation,  naturallj-,  -nould  not  have  the 
approval  of  our  kind-hearted  intelhgentia, 
but  it  is  time  to  stop  thinking  of  their 
ideals,  -nhieh  are  preservative  and  contra- 
revolutionary!  The  upkeep  of  useless 
mouths  costs  the  country  too  dear  and 
this  item  of  our  budget  should  be  reduced 
to  zero." 

Utterances  of  this  sort  are  plentiful  to- 
day. It  is  a  nightmare!  And  yet  even 
in  such  Tvritings,  in  spite  of  the  spirit  of 
perversity  which  marks  them,  we  gain  the 
impression  of  an  awakening  in  the  soul  of 
the  A-illage.  Even  tho  it  be  following  an 
edl  path,  at  any  rate  it  is  starting  in  an 
absolutely  new  direction.  The  village  is 
being  forced  to  think  of  the  countn,^  as  a 
whole. 


REAL  COMEDIES  SEEN  BY  JOHN  DREW 

npHAT  summer,  in  1888,  there  was  a  so- 
-■-  called  "eyclorama"  in  London  that 
was  very  popular,  entitled,  -ndth  an  inter- 
esting mixture  of  the  wonders  of  the  old  and 
new  worlds,  "Niagara  in  London."  The 
management,  being  partljj-  American  and 
parth'  Canadian,  gave  a  supper  on  the 
night  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Bret  Harte, 
Edward  Phelps,  who  was  then  our  !Minis- 
ter  to  England,  and  manj'  prominent 
Americans  were  there.  John  Drew  was 
there,  too,  and  it  is  \e  who  recalls  an  inci- 
dent of  the  occasion,  together  with  many 
other  incidents  of  his  long  life  as  an  actor,  in 
a  new  book  caUed  "My  Years  on  the 
Stage"  (Dutton).  The  book  is  full  of 
anecdotes,  few  of  them  of  a  hilarious  na- 
ture, but  nearly  all  flavored  with  the  es- 
sence of  the  times.  At  that  particular 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  writes  !Mr. 
Drew : 

After  the  two  national  anthems  were 
simg,  the  stipper-room  opened  and  the 
people  flocked  in  and  found  seats  for  them- 
selves. Le^vis  and  I  were  sitting  next  to  an 
Englishman,  -who  was  e\'idently  very  hun- 
grj'  and  very  thirsty.  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
American  Minister,  walked  into  the  room 
and  looked  about,  over  the  tables.  He 
wore  side-whiskers  and,  to  a  chance  ob- 
server,' looked  not  unhke  a  maJtre  d'hotel. 
The  Enghshman,  not  knowing  who  he  was, 
mistook  him  for  one  of  the  waiters,  and 
asked  him  to  bring  him  a  bottle  of  ApoUi- 
naris.  He  pointed  to  a  bottle  near  by  that 
had  been  opened.  Phelps  very  good  na- 
turedly  took  the  bottle  and  put  it  down  in 
front  of  the  Enghshman  and  started  to 
walk  way. 

The  Enghshman  was  very  irate  because 
Phelps  had  not  filled  the  glass.  He  repri- 
manded him  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  stood  up 
and  called  to  the  retreating  figure:  "What 
do  you  mean  by  this?    And  who  are  you?" 

Phelps  turned  and  answered:  "ISIy  name 
is  Phelps.  I  am  the  American  Minister  at 
tho  Court  of  St.  James's." 

The  Englishman  fell  back  in  his  chair  so 
^'iolently  that  he  knocked  the  chair  over 
backwards.  ^ 

A  cheerful  anecdote  concerning  the 
eccentric  American  artist,  James-McNeill 
Whistler,  puts  that  celebrity  and  his  wife 
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— especially  his  wife — in  an  amusing  light. 
Mr.  Drc^y  writes : 

The  Whistlers  were  always  late  for  din- 
ner. One  night  we  were  all  at  the  house  of 
FMwin  A.  Abbey,  the  painter.  Mrs. 
Whistler  arrived  tirst  and  apologized  for 
being  late.  She  said  that  she  had  been 
detained  because  their  house  was  on  fire. 
Every  one  sympathized  with  her. 

When  Whistler  came  in  shortly  after- 
wards he  was  entirely  unperturbed.  Airs. 
Whistler,  having  forgotten  to  tell  him  tliat 
she  meant  to  use  so  sensational  an  excuse, 
tried  to  tip  him  off:  "Well,  Jim,"  she  said, 
"how  is  the  fire?" 

"The  fire?    What  fire?" 

"The  fire  at  the  house,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  Whistler  said,  "it's 
burning  still." 

Whistler,  of  course,  thouglit  that  Mrs. 
Whistler  meant  the  fire  in  the  grate. 

In  Germany  the  American  players  did 
not  get  on  so  well  as  they  had  in  England. 
There  was  less  entertaining,  for  one  thing, 
and,  of  course,  the  barrier  of  language  was 
bothersome.    In  Berlin,  relates  Mr.  Drew: 

The  dressers,  who  were  really  tailor's 
helpers,  were  very  efficient. 

The  dresser  who  looked  after  me  was  so 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  job  that  he 
followed  me  onto  the  stage  one  night.  In 
"Love  on  Crutches"  there  was  a  scene  in  the 
last  act  in  which  Lewis  and  I  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  partlj'  concealed  from 
the  audience.  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  William 
Gilbert  (he  was  no  relation  whatever)  were 
playing  a  scene  that  was  full  of  laughs  be- 
fore an  American  audience. 

On  this  night  before  a  German  audience 
it  was  going  very  badly.  Lewis  whispered 
to  me:  "I'll  bet  you  that  Grandma  (Mrs. 
Gilbert)  gets  the  first  laugh." 

Before  I  could  answer,  I  got  the  first 
laugh,  for  just  then  my  dresser,  who  had 
followed  me  down  from  the  dressing-room, 
pulled  up  my  coat  at  the  neck.  He  had  not 
been  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  the  coat 
set  and  righted  it  in  full  view  of  the 
audience. 

During  his  early  career,  records  Mr. 
DreAV,  he  was  somewhat  in  danger  of  that 
devastating  disease,  common  among  young 
actors,  swelled  head.  "To  convince  mc 
that  however  big  I  might  think  myself, 
there  was  certain  to  be  some  one  a  bit 
bigger,"  he  records: 

Joseph  Jefferson  told  me  that  when  he 
had  made  his  big  success  with  "Rip  Van 
Winkle" — that  play  that  was  to  immortahze 
him  and  that  he  was  to  do  everywhere  for 
j^ears  to  come — he  thought  himself  fairly 
important  and  that  every  one  knew  of  his 
success. 

One  night,  after  the  theater,  as  he  was 
going  to  his  room  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel, 
a  stockily  built  man  Avith  a  grizzly  beard 
got  into  the  elevator. 

"Are  you  playing  in  town  now,  Mr. 
Jefferson?"  he  asked. 

Jefferson,  as  he  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
rather  pitied  the  man  for  his  ignorance  and 
his  total  lack  of  understanding  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world.  What  a  simpleton  he 
must  be  who  did  not  know  that  "Rip"  was 
having  a  record  run! 

When  this  man  reached  his  floor  and  got 
out,  Jefferson  asked  the  elevator  bov: 
"Who  was  that?" 

"Why,"  said  the  boy,  in  his  turn  pitying 
Jefferson  for  his  ignorance,  "that's  General 
Grant!" 
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"But,"  you  say,  "Though  I  know  the  answer,  where 
can  I  conveniently  get  the  truth?" 

*'I  am  a  workaday  person,  far  from  Wall  Street — though 
plagued  by  oil-well  or  gold-mine  or  orange-grove  or  home-build- 
ing fakirs." 

"I  know  we're  'a  nation  of  economic  illiterates.'  I'm  one  to  a 
degree.  I  know  I'm  missing  knowledge  and  opportunity;  I 
know  we're  in  swiftly  changing  economic  times.  I  ought  to 
have  that  knowledge,  as  a  citizen,  and  to  handle  to  best  advan- 
tage my  surplus  dollars — to  'read  with  profit.'     But  How?" 
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A  GOOD   TIME  WAS   HAD   BY  ALL. 


During  a  snowfall  in  Bridgeport,  Conneclicut,  elephants  of  the  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circits  wetv  liarm-sscd  to  sn<iw-plows. 

children  had  some  joyful  rides. 


liK'identaliy.  the 


LOVES  AND  HATES  OF  THE  CIRCUS  ELEPHANT 


THE  TRrMPETIN(T  of  the  two  elephants  made  the 
night  hideous.  The  lions  and  tigers  in  a  near-by  Iniilding 
added  their  roaring  and  screaming  to  the  a^-ful  ehonis, 
and  the  neighbors  for  miles  around  thought  bedlam  had  been 
turned  loose.  It  was  a  Sunday  evening,  and  the  circus  was  in 
winter  quarters.  There  were  five  elephants  in  the  herd,  and 
after  an  early  supper  the  keepers  had  left  them,  each  beast 
chained  to  the  floor  by  the  left  foreleg.  In  some  unaccountable 
waj',  four  of  the  five  elephants  got  loose.  Pilate  and  Diamond 
had  always  nad  an  antipathy  for  each  other,  and  they  at  once 
>eized  this  opportunity  for  a  duel.  They  fought  savagely  until 
Pilate  had  ono  of  his  tusks  >)roken,  whereupon  Diamond  put 
his  head  against  his  antagonist's  side  and  pushed  him  clear 
through  the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  a  solid  brick  wall  four- 
teen inches  thick.  They  had  gored  each  other  until  the  building 
looked  as  if  a  ri\er  of  })lood  had  flowed  through  it.  liut,  strange 
to  relate,  neither  of  them  was  seriously  hurt,  and  in  a  few  da5-s, 
except  for  Pilate's  broken  tu.sk,  they  seemed  to  be  as  good  as 
new.  In  general,  the  Indian  elephant  is  more  or  less  amiable, 
according  to  an  experienced  circus  man,  W.  Henry  Sheak,  who 
.sajs  in  Natural  History  (New  York)  that  altho  the  elephant 
when  first  captured  is  a  demon  incarnate,  he  is  really  a  philos- 
opher, and  when  he  learns  it  is  useless  to  fight  against  his  fate, 
he  gives  up  the  contest  and  decides  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Never- 
th«'less.  the  passions  of  fear,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  love  are  all 
keenlj-  developed.  Altho  he  is  brave  to  face  any  danger  he 
understands,  no  animal  so  quickly  takes  to  his  heels  at  some 
unusual  sight  or  sound,  says  Mr.  Sheak.  and  recounts  the  follow- 
ing incident: 

At  Morrelton,  Arkansas,  I  was  riding  in  the  howdah  on  Tillie 
in  the  street  parade.  The  lot  wliere  our  encampment  was  located 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  town  and  the  road  to  it  followed  the 
railway,  the  latter  being  ele\ated  on  an  embankment  about  ten 
feet  above  the  ]niblic  thoroughfare.  A  crowd  of  people  climbed 
to  the  railroad  to  look  down  on  the  parade  as  we  went  back. 


As  usual,  the  elephants  were  lu'inging  u]>  the  rear.  We  had  got 
about  half-way  back  to  the  lot  when  an  engine  approaching  from 
behind  began  whistling  as  a  signal  for  the  peo]>le  to  get  off  the 
track.  This  threw  the  elephants  into  a  panic  and  they  started 
to  run.  One  of  the  circus  girls  who  was  riding  in  the  howdah 
with  me  jumped  and  screamed  to  me  to  do  likewise.  But  I  knew 
the  safest  place  for  me  was  on  the  ba^-k  of  that  elei)hant,  pro- 
Aided  I  could  stay  there.  So  I  held  on  to  the  howdah  with  might 
and  main.  We  soon  quieted  the  elephants  with  soothing  words 
and  they  stopt  their  mad  flight.  The  race  did  not  la.st  long,  but 
it  was  interesting  while  it  did  last. 

When  an  elephant  is  badly  scared,  he  becomes  panic-stricken 
and  takes  complete  leave  of  his  senses.  Then  he  is  likely  to  run 
over  you,  trample  on  you,  or  crush  you  against  something.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Lockhart.  the  famous  trainer,  was  killed. 
He  was  loading  one  Sunday  jnoniing  in  Tx)ndon,  when  some- 
thing frightened  the  herd.  The  elephants  started  to  run  through 
the  railroad  yards  and  Lockliart  after  them.  A  big  bull,  in  juad 
terror,  crusht  him  against  the  side  of  a  c-ar.  But  the  elephant 
is  ordiiuirily  a  Aery  careful  animal,  and  when  not  frenzied  l>y 
fear,  never  hm'ts  a  man  accidentally.  I  haAe  Avalked  around  a 
circus  ring  for  hours  with  elephants,  giA-ing  them  exercise,  but 
do  not  remember  that  one  of  them  ever  touched  my  foot  AWth 
his  foot.  But  Avhen  a  horse  was  put  into  the  ring  to  accustom 
him  to  walk  vrith  elephants,  the  horse  and  I  b^an  at  once  to 
tread  on  each  otiier's  feet. 

We  once  had  a  large  female  elephant  that  did  an  act  with  a 
very  small  pony.  At  one  stage  of  the  act  the  little  i)ony  would 
he  down  in  the  ring  and  let  the  big  pachyderm  step  over  him. 
She  Avas  Aery  much  attached  to  the  pony  and  was  so  afraid  she 
might  step  on  him  that  her  extreme  caution  became  humorous. 
She  moved  her  feet  so  slowly  that  the  trainer  had  to  jab  lier  A\-itli 
the  hook  to  hurry  her  up  a  little. 

Tlie  hkes  and  dislikes  of  the  elephant  are  A'ery  pronounced 
and  tliese  create  some  of  the  hardest  problems  elephant  men  have 
to  soh^e.  With  the  Kobinson  shoAv  Ave  had  a  small  female  knoAvn 
as  Queenie.  TiUie,  the  star  performer  of  the  herd,  Avas  very 
much  attached  to  Queenie.  and  if  the  latter  made  any  noise 
Avhile  the  elephant  act  Avas  in  progress,  Tillie  Avould  break 
away  and  race  back  to  the  menagerie,  with  thcAvhole  herd  at  her 
heels.  At  CumminsAnlle,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  we  had  such 
a  stampede,  and  the  i>eople  lost  their  heads  and  rushed  down  on 
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Play  square  with  your  boy! 

JUST  stop  a  minute  and  think.    Are  you  fair  read.     But  notice,  too,  that  all  of  its  reading 

to  your  boy?    Are  you  giving  him  enough  aims  also  to  show  your  boy  something  of  life 

of    your   time,   your    thought?      Does   he  as  it  is,  to  gain  his  absorbed  interest  in  affairs 

mean  anything  more  to  you  than  a  healthy  that  suggest  the  all-important  subject  of  his 

little  rascal  with  an  appetite  for  food  and  a  own  career.    You  may  discover  just  where  his 

habit  of  outgrowing  his  clothes?  bent  lies  by  watching  what  interests  him  most 

^.  .      .  IT    ■  ■,-,  •  of  its  many  fine,  practical  departments  and 

Of  course  he  does.    He  is  you  all  over  again.  ^     .  .     ,  i^--I         u-^ 

^.         ,    ,p       ,  ,    ,        •  ,  stories    on    wireless,    electricity,    chemistry. 

Given  half  a  chance,  he  s  going  to  carry  on  the  l.      •       i.     •  £        •        ^.i.  r       • 

-      .,  ...  '        ,  **       "        r      ,  •        ,r         mechanics,  business,  farming,  the  prof  essions, 

family  tradition  and  make  a  name  for  himself.  ,  • 

xr      1  r         1  1-    J  ir         r  on  making  money,  ctc. 

Yet  how  often  do  you  find  yourself  perfunc- 
torily   signing    that    school    report    card;    as  "This  country  needs  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
though  thereby  you  are  fully  meeting  your        as  it  needs  American  men."     So  wrote  a  big 
obligation  as  a  parent!                                                  business  man  to  us.     Five  hundred  thousand 

other  American  boys  read  it  regularly.    Why 

That  boy  needs  you.  He  needs  your  best  ^Qt  give  your  boy  the  same  advantage?  He 
thought  and  attention  for  his  daily  develop-  needs  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  to  fill  in  those 
ment  and  his  future.  He'll  meet  you  more  idlehours  just  as  he  needs  his  home,  his  school, 
than  half-way  in  everything  you  do,  now,  to  his  games,  his  other  boy  chums.  Make  it  a 
help  him  guide  and  shape  himself  for  a  fine,  p^rt  of  his  daily  life.  It  will  help  greatly  to 
useful   and   successful   manhood.  broaden   and   develop   him,   to   teach  him  to 

One  way  best  to  show  your  interest  in  his        think  tor  himself, 
training  is  to  make  sure  he  gets  the  right  kind  Make  him  a  Christmas  present  of  a  year's 

of  reading,  and  the  kind  he  will  read.  Get  a  subscription.  You  will  never  make  an  invest- 
copy  of  The  American  boy  magazine  ment  that  will  pay  such  large  dividends  in 
(your  news-stand  has  it).  Go  over  it  with  increased  understanding  between  him  and 
him.  Watch  his  delight  in  it.  Notice  that  you,  nor  one  that  will  bring  him  more  hours 
each  story,  picture  and  department  in  THE        of  genuine  enjoyment.. 

AMERICAN  BOY  is  carefully  XME         «^  Include  that  other  boy  in 

selected,  to  amuse,  to  grip,  to  AlVrPOTr^AVT  KAV  ^^°^  7°"  ^^^  interested, 
fascinate  him.  This  is  the  first  /'jJlElKHAN  JDU  Y  ^^^^  *^^^  ^  S^eat  Christmas 
considerationof  itseditors;  to        „_.    _.       ,„•»..    *  i»»  *  m  „  ,.„»        for    him.       Send    him    THE 

'  The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine 

give  boys  reading  they  will  for  Boys  in  au  the  Worid"  AMERICAN  BOY. 

A      year's      subscription      to      THE  THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO.  No.  3S6   American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

AMITDm  AN  Dr\v  M.     »•>  nn     c-       I  Enclosed  find  $2.00,   for  which   send  THE  AMERICAN   BOY   for  one  year,   beginning 

AMLRICAN  BOY  costs  $2.00.   Single  ^^y,  ^he  current  issue,  to 

copies  at  news-stands  are  20c.     Sub- 
scribe for  a  year  or  leave  a  standing  Name 

order  at  your  news-dealer's.  Address 
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The  gifts  of  perfect  writing  are  here; 
at  your  price — in  one  perfect  quality 
' — in  many  forms  of  beauty — and  with 
a  name  that  Is  known  wherever  people 
write. 

Give  EVERSHARP — and  your  gift  Is 
supreme  in  quahty;  no  other  pencil  has 
the  exclusive  rifled  tip  that  keeps  the 
lead  from  wobbling.     Even  if  he  has 
an  EVERSHARP,  give  him  another  for 
his  watch  chain  or  for  desk  use.  Ladies, 
from  fourteen  up,  wear  Ev^ERSHARP 
on  a  ribbon,  chain  or  cord,   for  con- 
venience and  style. 

Give   WahL    Pen    to    match    EVER- 
SHARP.     The  indestructible  all-metal 
barrel  of  Wahl  Pex  holds  more  ink, 
positively   prevents    leaking    and    will 
last  forever.    The  iridium-tipped  point 
writes  as  smoothly  as  a  2B  lead.  Priced 
as  low  as  $4. 

Wahl  Pen   and  EverSHARP  make 
superb  presents,  singly,  or  matched  in 
engraved  designs,  In  velvet-lined  Gift 

Boxes.      Finished    In   gold    or    silver. 

See  them  at  your  dealer's. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A.  by 
THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 

Canadian  Factory,  THE  WAHL  COMPAXY,  Ltd.,  Toronto  /'//'"''' 

m 


l"*»sM, 


m 


III: 


matched  by 

WAHL  PEN 
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to  the  hippodrome  track.  The  whole  herd 
went  through  the  crowd  on  the  double 
quick  without  hurting  a  single  indi\-idual, 
illustrating  the  exceeding  carefulness  of 
this,  the  largest  of  the  world's  land  mam- 
mals. Some  big,  st<-ong  man  with  a  tent 
stake  always  had  to  be  set  to  guard  Queenie 
and  make  all  sorts  of  dire  threats  as  to 
what  he  would  do  to  her  if  she  dared  open 
her  mouth. 

The  elephant  often  becomes  affectionately 
attached  to  his  keeper  and  wiU  fight  for 
him.  TiUie  formed  a  close  attachment  for 
a  nine-year-old  girl  belonging  to  one  of  the 
circus  troupes.  Every  evening  the  cliild 
came  into  the  menagerie,  and  the  big  beast 
would  fold  her  trunk  gently  about  her, 
fondle  her,  and  express  in  many  ways  her 
Uking.  If  any  one  approached  the  little 
girl,  TiUie  would  step  back  and  throw  out 
her  ears  in  a  threatening  attitude. 


ne\t:r  borrow  a  grizzlys  baby 

'TpHE  bear  had  fled  from  her  home  in  the 
■*-  hope  of  drawing  the  hunters  away 
from  her  cubs.  She  had  been  gone  but  a 
little  while  when  an  enormous  landsUde 
shpt  from  the  mountainside  and  carried  the 
bear  den  and  its  surroundings  down  into 
the  bottom  of  a  canon.  A  human  friend  of 
the  family  heard  the  sUde  from  his  camp, 
and  saw  the  dust  it  threw  off.  Fearing  that 
the  whole  household  had  been  carried 
down,  he  began  searching  for  them.  The 
second  morning  after  the  landslide,  the 
mother  grizzly  returned.  Through  the 
glass  the  man  could  see  her  shuffling  rap- 
idly down  the  long,  treeless  slope.  While 
she  was  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
place  where  her  den  had  been,  she  appeared 
to  realize  a  change.  Perhaps  she  saw  some 
strange  sights  and  scented  the  fresh  sur- 
faces and  crusht  trees.  She  stopt,  stood 
on  her  hind  legs,  drew  her  paws  up  to  her 
breast,  leaned  forward,  and  with  nose  point- 
ing here  and  there,  looked  over  the  altered 
scene.  The  drama  that  followed  is  told  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston),  by  the  late 
Enos  A.  Mills,  naturalist-author  of  Estes 
Park,  in  an  article  which  appeared  shortly 
after  his  death: 

The  grizzly'  showed  surprize  and  interest 
in  the  landslide,  but  no  fear,  no  alarm.  She 
approached  the  torn  edge  cautiously, 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  plunged 
down  into  the  canon  and  began  searching 
for  the  den.  Then  she  raced  here  and  there, 
her  nose  down  like  a  dog,  searching  for  the 
cubs. 

I  hurried  on  down  to  where  the  sUde 
had  plunged  wildly  over  the  canon  rim. 
Later,  the  grizzly  came  hurrying  along. 
In  the  channel  and  on  both  sides  she 
galloped,   searching   with   eyes   and   nose. 

She  caught  my  scent,  put  her  nose  in 
one  of  my  tracks,  and  rose  on  her  hind 
legs,  ^\^th  neck  bristling.  She  scented  man- 
danger  for  the  cubs.  Ordinarily,  man- 
scent  causes  a  grizzly  to  rush  from  the 
locaUty.  But  her  attitude  was  defiance, 
not  retreat.  Intent  on  the  search,  and 
steaming  with  warmth,  she  passed  near 
without    detecting    me.      Down    into    the 
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canon  she  went,  searching:  among  the  land- 
slide debris. 

At  the  bottom,  almost  on  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  she  unearthed  a  Ufeless  cub. 
She  fondled  it,  licked  its  body  clean,  laid 
it  down  and  looked  at  it  with  a  puzzled 
expression.  She  lifted  it  upon  the  bank. 
Gently,  ever  so  gently,  she  pawed  and 
pushed  it  about  as  if  trying  to  awaken  it. 
She  pushed  it  against  a  boulder  and  backed 
away,  watcliing  it.  Then  she  turned  and 
ehmbed  back  up  the  landslide's  torn  track, 
as  if  there  to  search  further  for  the  other  cub. 

Fearing  that  mother  grizzly  might  come 
upon  me  in  one  of  her  wild  dashes,  I 
started  for  camp.  About  a  mile  down  the 
mountain,  I  stopt  to  look  aroimd. 

While  I  stood  upon  a  log  in  the  woods,  a 
dirty  httle  cub  came  from  among  the  trees 
and  walked  slowly  toward  me.  Neither 
sight  nor  scent  warned  him  of  my  presence. 
After  smelhng  and  sniffing  by  the  side  of 
the  log,  he  began  digging.  He  found  noth- 
ing, raised  his  head,  and  whined.  He  was  a 
lost,  hungry  cub — the  one  for  which  the 
mother  was  now  searching.  He  took  a  few 
steps,  then  stopt  as  if  uncertain  which 
way  to  go. 

I  grabbed  the  cub.  He  fought  me, 
clawing,  biting  and  strugghng.  He  was 
weak — he  had  not  nursed  for  two  or  three 
daj's — and  weighed  only  a  few  pounds.  I 
pushed  him  into  the  pocket  of  my  coat, 
where  he  snuggled  down. 

There  I  stood  with  the  grizzly  cub  in 
my  pocket.  Any  instant  the  mother  might 
appear,  having  trailed  me  down  the  moun- 
tain, or,  more  hkely,  having  trailed  the  cub 
to  this  place. 

But,  before  the  mother  found  the  cub,  it 
might  perish  from  hunger.  The  right  thing 
appeared  to  be  to  carry  him  up  the  moun- 
tain and  place  him  close  to  the  dead  cub, 
where  his  mother  would  be  likely  to  find 
him.  Tliis  would  be  taking  desperate 
chances,  with  the  mother  so  close.  But  I 
took  the  chances  and  started  up  through 
the  woods  with  the  cub. 

Carrying  a  long-lost  grizzly  cub  toward 
its  desperate  mother  is  walking  into  the 
zones  of  adventure  and  suicide. 

If  she  came  upon  Mr.  Mills  with  the  cub 
in  his  possession,  no  explanation,  he  sus- 
pected, would  save  him.  He  carried  no  gun. 
The  cub  "set  up  a  bawling,"  but  when  a 
raisin  was  slipt  into  his  mouth,  he  became 
quiet.  The  mischief  had  been  done,  how- 
ever, and  the  mother  might  have  heard  the 
outburst.  Or  the  pacifier  might  fail  and  the 
wailing  be  repeated.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Mills  made  ready  to  separate  himself  from 
the  cub  instantly — to  drop  it  and  vanish  or 
to  shoot  up  a  tree  if  the  mother  appeared. 
He  hurried  up  the  canon,  found  startlingly 
fresh  tracks  by  the  dead  cub,  and  dropt  his 
little  charge  there.  Deciding  promptly  that 
it  was  no  place  to  linger,  he  headed  for 
camp;  when  he  looked  back  from  the  edge 
of  the  canon,  he  could  see  the  cub  snuggling 
up  to  its  dead  brother.  And  then  it  came  to 
Mr.  Mills  Hke  a  flash  that  he  was  not  j^et 
out  of  danger,  for,  he  continues: 

GrizzUes  have  a  keen  nose.  My  clothes 
were  filled  ^\ith  the  scent  of  the  cub,  and  as 
mother  grizzly  rushed  here  and  there,  she 
might  come  close  enough  to  catch  this  cub- 
scent.  If  she  caught  it,  she  was  hkely  to 
see  if  the  cub  was  concealed  in  the  clothes. 
I  hurried  from  the  place. 

Down  the  slope  I  stopt  to  look  back  and 
listen.  A  gigantic  grizzly  coming  stealthily 
behind  along  my   trail  was  almost   upon 


setqompkte  without  it^^ 


^KiREATEIV  Radio 

Christinas 


THIS  year  the  message  of  Christmas  will  flash 
one  inspiration  over  all  lands  and  to  all 
peoples— no  frontier  can  turn  back  the  swift  mes- 
senger, Radio,  whose  steed  keeps  pace  with  light. 

The  gift  of  all  gifts  is  Magnavox  Radio,  the 
Reproducer  Supreme:  the  gift  that  will  mean 
most  to  every  member  of  the  family,  old  and 
young. 


R-2  Magnavox  Radio  with  18- 
inch  horn  :  this  instrument  is 
intended  for  those  who  wish 
the  utmost  in  amplifying 
power;  for  large  audiences, 
dance  halls,  etc.  .    .    $85.00 

R-3  Magnavox  Radio  with  14- 
inch  horn:  the  ideal  instru- 


ment for  use  in  homes,  offices, 
amateur  stations,  etc.  $45.00 

Model  C  Magnavox  Power 
Amplifier  insures  getting  the 
largest  possible  power  input 
for  your  Magnavox  Radio. 

2  stage  AC-2-C   .    .    $80.00 

3  stage  AC-3-C        .    110.00 


Magnavox  Products  can  he  had  from  good  dealers  everywhere.   Our 
interesting  new  booklet  (illustrated  in  three  colors)  will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  Magnavox  Co.,  Oakland,  California 

New  York:  370  Seventh  Avenue 

'A  GNAVOX 

cRadio 

D/ie  Reproducer  Supreme 
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Do   You?'  Christmas  Shopping  NOfF—  JPlth  a  FE 

From  everv  standpoint  the  Ideal  Christmas  Gift  is 

WARD'S  PARADISE 
FRUIT  CAKE 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


1AST  year  Paradise  Fruit  Cake  s^/ived  the 
gift  problem  for  thousands.  Unusual,  yet 
^most  appropriate,  a  gift  de  luxe  yet  not 
tix>  expensive,  one  to  be  shared  with  family  and 
friends,  it  carried  the  real  Christmas  spirit  into  a 
hundred  thousand  home's. 

THIS  year  let  Paradise  Fruit  Cake  soU^  your 
Christmas  Gift  Problem.  Send  in  your  gift 
list;  we'll  do  the  rest.  Instead  of  weeks  of  wean- 
shopping,  just  two  minutes  to  ■a-rile  the  names 
on  a  slip  of  pai>er  and  mail.  The  cakes  will  reacli 
your  friends  just  before  Christinas  together  witl: 
your  personal  card  or  our  own  special  Gift  Card. 
Equally  suitable  for  men  or  women  or  an  entire 
family. 

And  of  course  you'll  «•<!»/  onf  Uf  your  ou-ii 
Chrislmas  Dinner: 

Don't  confuse  Paradise  Fruit  Cake  with  tl.e 
ordinarj-    dark    fruit    cake    you    have    always 
knowii.      It's  totally  different — infinitely  more- 
Address  D 


delicious.  Made  jl  imported  cherrie,-.  pi.ie- 
apples  and  other  fruits,  the  choicest  nuts,  butter, 
^gs,  milk,  sugar  and  flour.  All  joined  together 
in  the  Ward  ^Vay  as  only  Ward  knows  how. 

Put  up  like  the  finest  candies.  Wrapped  iv. 
glassine  paper  and  packed  in  a  beautifully  deco- 
rated lacquered  metal  gift-box  lined  with  lacc- 
paper  and  doily.    A  most  artistic  creation. 

Xet  weight  5  lbs.  More  than  lO  inches  i'. 
diameter.  Price  east  of  Mississippi  River  S5.or). 
Klsewhere  in  U.  S.  A.  and  in  Canada  Ji.oc  ad- 
ditional. Order  from  your  dealer.  If  he  is  un- 
able to  supply  you,  cake  will  be  sent  parcel 
post  or  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  check, 
post-office  money  order  or  express  money  order. 
Send  orders  to  our  New  York  office  or  ifmon- 
convenient  to  our  nearest  baker\-.  as  noted  Ix- 
1  iw.  Over  One  Hundred  Tl»ousand  Sold 
Last  Holiday  Season, 
epartment  L 


WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chic.\go         Bosto.v  Pittsburgh     B.\lii.\ioke 

Brookly.n-  Ci.evel.\xi)    Providench  Xew.\rk  CoiA-MBts 

Speci.u.  Note:  To  heads  of  manufoilories.  bank  . 
stores,  etc.,  <ce  suggest  tht  tricJ  of  Paradise  Friti; 
Cake  as  a  present  to  men  and  'uomen  employtC'. 
Most  happily  and  saccessfnUy  used  h\  n;,i«\-  in'li- 
lutioHS  last  Christmas. 


TN  textile  nlill^^,  where  constant,  smooth  power  is 
-^  essential  for  the  operation  of  swift,  intricate  ma- 
chines, Bobbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  preferred.  I,ead- 
\ng  builders  of  spinninjr  and  weavinfj  machinery  equip 
their  devices  with  R&M  Motors  to  insure  lon<r,  un- 
troubled and  economical  service.  Power  problen)s  of 
any  nature  can  he  simplified  by  a  survey  of  tlie  rec- 
ords establi.shed  by  H&M  Motors  in  similar  wc>rk,  or 
under  like  conditituis.  UjHin  request  we  will  gladly 
send  a  list  of  R&M  installations  in  jour  vicinity. 

RdtM  Moliimare  mode  for  all  srrfices;  size* 
range  from  l.U)  to  100  horsfpo"-er,  inclu.^ve 

THE    ROBBINS  &   MYERS   COMPANY 

Sprinicfield,  Ohio  Brantford,  Ontario 

t\obb!n$  Sl  Myers 

Motors  and  Fans 
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me.  I  w  a.s  ia  an  opening,  and  it  did  not  jiet- ni 
safe  to  run,  altho  the  bear  wa.s  approaching 
a«  if  to  jMJunee  ujwn  me.  By  the  tree  nearest 
to  me  the  bear  stopt,  and  rose  on  tiptoe 
to  look  me  oa  er.  It  wa.s  the  mother  of  the 
cubs.  She  was  steaming  ^nth  warmth. 
She  moved  her  head  slowly  from  side  to 
side.  a.s  if  .<he  could  not  see  plainly:  then 
she  moved  her  nose  up  and  down,  as  she 
looked  me  over.  Suddenly-  she  dropl  ou 
all  fours  and  started  toward  me.  I  was 
less  than  twenty  feet  away.  After  her 
sfi'ond  step,  she  stopt.  Again  she  stood  on 
her  hind  feet. 

Thf-re  was  uo  show  of  auger.  She 
plainly  was  greatly  puzzled  o^er  some- 
thing. This  close  approach  and  apparent 
hesitation — neither  attacking  nor  retreat- 
ing— was  extraordinary  action  for  a  griz- 
zly.   She  had  caught  the  scent  of  the  cub. 

Mr.  ^Nlills  was  wondering  whether  she 
would  come  up  to  him  and  take  hold  of  his 
clothes,  and  what  she  would  do  when  she 
found  the  clothes  full  of  the  scent  of  the 
cub.  l)ut  the  cub  not  there.  Perhaps,  he 
thought,  she  would  let  him  escai)e  if  he 
threw  her  the  clothes.  He  would  have 
<-iiinl)e<l  a  tree,  but  there  was  none  within 
resell.  ]t  seemed  wisest  not  to  move  at  all. 
.so  he  stood  stiir when- she  started  toward 
liim  and  he  says: 

Fortunately  she  eoncluded  lo  ^^a!k  en- 
tirely around  me.  This  she  did  deliber- 
ately, stopping  a  few  times  to  stand  still  for 
a  better  look,  and  to  sniff  her  nose.  Not 
seeing  the  cub.  she  again  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  finally  sat  down  dog-like,  keeping 
her  eyes  upon  me. 

Apparently  she  intended  to  stay  until 
I  dehvered  the  cub  to  her.  Altho  there 
was  uo  suggestion  of  anger  or  fierceness, 
some  unexpected  flung  jnight  arouse  her  in 
a  second.  If  the  cub  should  walk  out  of  thi' 
hollow  log  near  by,  or  come  out  of  the 
elunii>  of  bu-shes  between  tis,  she  might 
assault  me  in  an  instant.  Grizzly  mothers 
insist  that  men  keep  far  from  their  cid>s 

So  I  thought  to  edge  slowly  toward  a 
tree.  She  watched  me,  but  with  no  show 
of  resentment.  ^\nien  almost  to  the  tree. 
I  concluded  to  try  running  away.  After 
many  steps  I  stopt  by  a  boulder,  to  find  out 
if  she  was  following.  She  wa.s,  and  was 
close  to  me. 

Again  I  ran.  I..ooking  l>ack  oNtr  jn\- 
shoulder.  I  saw  her  following,  a  little  to  oiu' 
side  and  at  about  my  speed.  She  was 
watching  me  curiously. 

Plainly,  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was 
to  lead  her  to  the  carion  near  the  cub^ — 
that  is.  if  she  would  follow  my  leadership. 
If  she  caught  the  fresh  .scent  of  the  cub,  I 
should  escape. 

I  made  a  dash  for  the  canon:  full  sjH>ed 
I  ran.  without  looking  back.  For  several 
seconds  I  could  not  hear  her.  Suddenly 
she  leaped  into  an  opening  in  front  of  me. 
a.s  if  to  head  me  off  from  the  canon.  She 
stottd  up,  sniffed  and  sniffed,  and  acted  as 
it"  blind.  But  there  was  no  cub  to  be  seen. 
1  hoped  that,  in  the  silence,  the  cub  would 
whine  or  the  breeze  would  bring  his  mother 
a  message  from  him.  liut  nothing  ha])- 
]>ened. 

Another  short  run  brought  me  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  canon,  above  the  cubs. 
I  had  hoix'd  to  reach  the  rim  in  this  ad- 
A  anee,  but  the  grizzly  placed  herself  before 
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me,  a  short  stone's-throw  from  the  canon. 
Slit"  sloi>t  al)ruptly,  with  both  eyes  upon  me. 

Then  she  seentiul  the  euh.  She  rose  on 
(iptoe  quiekly,  and  turned  her  face  toward 
I  lie  canon.  Slie  hooked  and  sniffed.  She 
•j^rowh'd.     ll(>r  neck-fur  bristled. 

In  a  flash  she  changed  to  furious,  aggres- 
sive moth(>rliood.  T  now  was  in  danger. 
She  was  about  to  charge  me  for  coming  so 
close  to  her  cub.  Fortunately  she  had  not 
yet  seen  the  cub,  and  trying  to  see  it  de- 
layed her  charge.  But,  bristling  and  fin-i- 
ous,  she  edged  sideways  toward  me.  The 
cub.  near,  but  out  of  sight,  was  climbing  out 
of  the  canon  toward  us. 

I  had  stopt  by  a  tree,  up  wliicli  1  (?ould 
quickly  swnng  if  the  grizzh-  charged.  If  the 
cub  failed  to  appear,  the  mother  might  sit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  and  keep  me  up 
indefinitely. 

With  jaws  worldug  and  teeth  gnashing, 
she  looked  at  me  and  gathered  herself  to 
spring.  A  l>rush  near  by  snapt.  She  gaA'e 
a  terrific  growl. 

I  swung  free  of  the  earth  and  up  the 
tree.  In  her  leap  she  turned  and  plunged 
toward  the  canon. 

Looking  down  from  a  high  tree-limb  T 
saw  her  hft  and  hug  the  little  cut). 


A  GIANT  ARMADILLO  THAT  GOT  AWAY 

\  HIGH-POWERED  animal  "tank.' 
well  armored,  is  the  giant  armadillo, 
and  as  for  getting  one  ahve  for  the  zoo, 
wheneAer  it  was  suggested  to  the  Indian 
hunters  of  the  Tropical  Research  Station 
in  British  Guiana,  they  smiled  at  the  joke. 
One  of  them  said,  "Me  catch  two  Uve 
tigers,  p'raps,  but  no  MoAvoorimah."  For 
the  armadillo,  altho  he  eats  such  mild  food 
as  white  ants,  grubs,  and  carrion,  manages 
to  deA'elop  claws  like  scythes,  backed  with 
a  full  horse-power  of  force,  and  if  he  is 
cornered  or  wounded,  he  is  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  any  jaguar  or  puma.  ]Mr.  Wil- 
liam Beebe  of  the  Station  persisted  in  his 
ambition,  but  one  of  his  early  encounters 
with  the  animal  increased  enormously  his 
respect  for  the  natives'  opinion.  He  says 
in  the  Zoological  Society  Bulletin  (Xew 
York) : 

I  had  found  a  hole  wliieh,  from  its  size, 
I  was  sure  must  have  been  made  by  a 
giant  armadillo,  and  this  was  proved  b\- 
the  imprints  of  great  claws  at  the  entrance. 
I  got  my  himter  and  asked  him  how  we 
could  dig  out  the  imuate.  He  got  down 
and  sniffed,  announced  that  the  animal 
was  at  home,  and  said  he  would  go  and 
plan  a  w^ay.  He  did  not  return.  I  sat 
down  and  tried  to  work  it  out.  I  knew  the 
creatiu-e  could  dig  as  fast  as  we  could,  and 
that  nothing  except  a  solid  timbered  cage 
would  hold  it.  It  was  almost  dusk,  and  I 
w^as  about  to  rise  and  go  back  to  camp, 
when  I  heard  a  scuffling  and  a  tail  a.i> 
peared  in  the  hole,  a  tail  which  for  .sheer 
siac  might  well  ha^e  been  that  of  a  glyp- 
todon.  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  this 
apparition,  for  I  knew  that  usually  these 
creatures  come  out  only  on  the  darkest  of 
moonless  nights.  The  tail  came  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  then  the  hind  legs  of 
the  giant  appeared,  and  the  edge  of  the 
shell.  Finally  a  mass  of  earth  and  bits  of 
rock  began  to  fly  through  the  air,  debris 
A\hieh  the  animal  was  dragging  up. 

At  such  a  time  a  human  being  does  not 
reason.  I  wanted  a  Uve  giant  armadillo 
for  the  Zoological  Park  more  than  any- 
thing in  the  world,  and  here  it  was.     So  I 
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THE   PATHRNDER — STYLE  M-38 


Men  of  the  finer  type  and  temperament,  who  pride 
themselves  in  their  attire,  respond  naturally  to  the 
smart  style  and  quality  appeal  of  The  Florsheim  Shoe 

The  Florsheim  Shoe— Most  Styles  $io 

BOOKLET  "styles  OF  THE  TIMEs''  ON  REQUEST 
Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers «  CHICAGO 
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"HERE'S  THE 
M-year-Homd 
Christmas  Gift! 

Holds  a  Gallon  —  4-Iiich  Opening 
Keeps  Food  or  Liquids  Hot  or  Cold 

"Now  we'll  have  enough  hot  coffee  or 
cold  lemonade  for  everybody  on  our 
motor  trips,"  says  Dad. 

"And  the  four-inch  opening  enables  us 
to  pack  our  fried  chicken  or  baked  beans 
piping  hot,"  chimes  in  Mother.  "To  say 
nothing  of  my  using  it  for  carrying  hot 
coffee  for  the  crowd  on  skating  and 
toboggan  parties  this  winter,"  adds  Sis. 
The  Aladdin  Thermalware  Jar  is  for  the 
whole  family — all  the  year! 

Sturdy  and 
Strong 

Besides  its  big.  one 
Kallon  capacity,  the 
Aladdin  is  unusually 
ruKKed.  Heavy,  extra 
strength  glass  is  joined 
to  the  metal  jacket  by 
our  patent  thermal- 
ware  seal.  The  Aladdin 
stands  the  bumps  and 
knocks! 

At  Leading  Stores— $10 

In  Brewster  Green  Enamel  — 
One  Gallon  size,  $10;TwoQuart, 
$7.50;  Polished  Aluminum.  One 
Gal., $15.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
Aladdin  Thermalware  Jars  order 
direct  from  us.  Also  ask  Bhont  Alad- 
din Thi-rmalware  Dishes.  Keep  food 
hot  thru  entire  meaL 

ALADDIN  Industries,  inc., 

629  W.  Lake  Street.  ChicaRo,  III. 

Please   send  me  Free  Booklet    about  Aladdin 
Thermalware  Jars  and  Dishes 


^ 

i^ 

Through  the  4  inch 
opening  you  can  insert 
food  in  large  pieces. 
Easy  to  fill,  empty 
and  clean. 


DEALERS! 

Write    ua    or 
your   jobber 
today     "bout 
this   fast 
Chris  tmas 

seller. 

1 

My  Dealer's  Name. 


I  My  Name 

I  Address 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


reached  out  and  took  it,  or  tried  to.  I 
have  never  tried  to  cling  to  the  tail  of  a 
fuU-g^rown  crocodile,  nor  attempted  to  stay 
with  my  hands  the  revolutions  of  a  wind- 
mill. Once,  however,  Dr.  Hornaday  and 
I  were  dragged  by  a  lassoed  bear  up  a 
steep  bank  as  bj-  a  steel  winch.  I  was  re- 
minded of  that  occasion.  What  I  expected 
the  beast  to  do  did  not  occur  to  me,  and 
my  only  salvation  was  his  own  surprize. 
Instead  of  clawing  and  digging  down  out 
of  sight,  as  any  small  armadillo  would  haxe 
done,  this  creature  came  out  only  the  faster, 
and  turning  with  the  agiUty  of  a  cat,  made 
a  side  swipe  at  me  and  left  at  full  speed. 
His  reach  was  short,  hence  I  am  ahve  and 
able  to  A\Tite,  but  the  effect  was  that  of  the 
swing  of  a  scythe  close  to  my  ej^es.  When 
I  reahzed  that  it  was  over,  I  measiired  the 
hole  and  found  it  a  newly  dug  one,  only 
eight  feet  deep,  with  a  sharp  bend.  This 
explained  why  the  armadillo  sought  escape 
in  flight. 

BOBBY  ROBIN,  "RAISED  BY  HAND" 

"I  UCKILY  for  Bobby,  the  hostess  his 
-'--'  parents  chose  was  a  friend  of  birds. 
The  family  established  its  nest  on  a  con- 
ductor pipe  under  the  eaves  of  her  house. 
She  often  watched  the  parents  carrying 
worms  to  the  nest,  and  then  one  day  .she 
found  a  sick  robin  bj'  the  bird  bath  in  the 
garden,  and  it  died  in  her  hand.  The  next 
day  the  tragedy  was  repeated — the  robin's 
mate  died.  The  ladj'  was  disturbed,  and 
watching  the  nest  under  the  eaves,  she  saw 
that  no  birds  went  to  it.  She  found  she 
could  reach  the  nest  through  an  upper  win- 
dow, so  she  gi-asped  it  and  brought  it  down. 
There  were  three  birds  in  it,  apjiarently 
about  ten  daj's  old,  bare  on  the  bodies, 
but  feathered  on  their  heads  and  wings. 
One  was  dead,  but  the  other  two  were 
clamoring  for  food.  She  held  the  nest  in 
her  hand,  wondering  what  she  should  do. 
Here  were  these  two  babies  who  wanted  to 
live,  and  she  was  their  only  hope.  Besides, 
the  rat  poison  used  around  the  chicken- 
house  may  have  been  tlie  cause  of  the 
tragedy,  and  she  felt  a  little  responsible. 
Anyway,  she  says,  "I  began  feeding  them," 
and  "as  soon  as  I  gave  them  the  first  worm, 
I  was  lost."  The  romance  of  the  orphans, 
is  told  by  ^Marj-  S.  Mosher  in  Bird  Lore 
(New  York) : 

Then  the  work  began.  I  am  sure  they 
ate  a  hundred  worms  a  day.  I  cut  them 
up  with  an  old  pair  of  scissors  and  crammed 
as  many  down  their  throats  as  thej'  would 
lake.  After  that,  they  would  sleep  for 
perhaps  half  an  hour  and  wake  up  hungry 
again.  Ph'ery  one  on  the  place  helped  dig, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  worm-supply  would 
be  exhausted. 

I  kept  the  nest  in  a  round,  browTi  basket 
with  a  handle.  The  birds  were  contented 
to  stay  in  the  nest  for  about  three  days, 
then  they  began  to  climb  to  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  and  after  a  few  days  more  to  sit  on 
the  edge  of  the  basket,  and  then  on  the 
handle. 

The  feeding  went  on  steadily.  Every  one 
fed  them  and  loved  them.  No  mother  was 
more   devoted   than    1.      If    I    went   to   a 
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For  Clean  Houses 

Bright,    shining,  dustless  Oak  Floors  give 

you  more  than  beauty  that  charms  the  eye 
an i  durability  that  defies  a  century  of  use. 
They  reduce  floor  work  to  the  absolute  min- 
imum. And  from  a  standpoint  of  household 
hygiene  are  almost  demanded  by  modem 
ideals  of  living.  It  nray  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  Oak  Floors  cost  less  than  ordinary 
floors,  plus  the  cost  of  the  unwieldy,  unsan- 
itary carpets  which  they  have  so  largely 
replaced. 

Oak  Floors  Over  Old  Floors 
at  Small  Cost 

A  special  thickness  ('•  k  of  an  inchl  is  made 
to  lay  over  old,  worn  floors,  at  still  smaller 
cost  than  the  other  thicknesses. 

Our  two  booklets,  in  colors,  on  the 
uses  and  advantages  of  Slodern 
Oak  Floors  mailed  free  on  request. 

Oak  Flooring  Advertising  Bureau 

1033  Ashland  Block.  Chicago,  III. 


DoritmScctaeoW 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with  Musterole 
before  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  oint- 
ment made  with  oil  of  mustard. 
It  has  all  the  healing  properties  of 
the  old-fashioaed  mustard  plaster 
butnoneof  the  unpleasant  features. 

Musterole  is  not  messy  to  apply 
and  without  the  blister. 

At  the  first  sneeze  or  sniffle 
take  down  the  little  w^hite  jar  of 
Musterole  from  the  bathroom 
shelf  and  rub  the  ointment  gently 
over  the  congested  spot. 

With  a  tingling  warmth  it  pene- 
trates the  skin  and  goes  right 
down  to  the  seat  of  trouble. 

Rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  lum- 
bago, coughs  and  colds  are  all 
symptoms  that  call  for  Musterole. 

Order  Musterole  today  frem 
your  druggist.  35c  and  .65c  m 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER   THAN   A   MUSTARD    PLASTER 
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"rnovio"  I  rushrd  lioirio  to  spp  if  tlioy  woro 
all  right  and,  of  coiirsi-,  always  foiiud  Ihein 
ready  for  food.  After  Ihry  had  been  with 
iiic  for  al)oiit  t(Mi  days,  I  accciitcd  ;ui  allur- 
ing: invitation  for  Sunday  dinner  and  was 
^one  three  hours.  When  I  came  bark  the 
birds  looked  weak  and  siek,  and  the  nvK\ 
I'lornin;^  one  of  them  was  dead.  At  fir^l 
1  thought  i(  was  the  brif^ht  ono  with  the 
<lark  head  that  lind  died,  but  I  soon  found 
that  it  was  the  dull,  hea\y  one,  and  the 
bright  one  was  still  alive,  so  I  took  heart 
and  started  in  apfain. 

I  think  "iJobby,"  as  T  began  call inj;:  hini, 
nujst  liavo  had  the  will  to  live,  because  I 
kiu)W  1  madi'  all  the  mistakes  possible,  bul 
1  was  devoletl  to  him  and  did  my  besi . 
After  this  i1  was  just  one  thi-illinir  thiiur 
after  anothir.  1  wondered  how  1  could 
teach  him  all  tlu^  things  he  must  know,  but 
lie  seemed  to  have  them  all  in  his  own 
luiture.  1  had  only  to  watch  him  do  them. 
By  this  time  he  was  hopping  around  the 
garden,  and  1  would  dig  wf>ri!is  and  gixc 
them  to 'him.  Suddenly  he  i>icked  one 
up  himself.  That  was  a  great  moment. 
It  grew  into  a  habit  that  at  sundown 
I  should  follow  him  down  the;  garden 
])ath.  He  would  pick  up  endless  ants, 
and  one  night  he  investigated  a  bari-ei 
of  rubbish  and  flew  from  it  to  my 
shoulder. 

For  the  first  month  of  his  life  with  me  he 
slept  in  his  basket  on  tin-  sleeping-porch, 
where  I  did.  One  Sunday  night  he  was 
wth  me  as  iisual,  but  toward  dai-k  he 
seemed  to  become  e.xcited  and  suddenly 
flew  up  in  a  tree,  and  did  not  come  down. 
The  next  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  Hght  I 
called  to  liim.  He  came  dow^n  at  once  to 
my  shoulder,  and  I  fed  him,  and  lie  seemed 
glad  to  be  taken  care  of. 

I  devised  a  scheme,  then,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  get  into  the  house  when  he 
wanted  to.  I  tore  a  corner  in  the  screen 
of  the  sleeping-porch,  maldng  a  hole  just 
big  enough  for  him  to  hop  through.  My 
friends  laughed  at  me  for  expecting  him 
to  learn  to  go  through  a  little  hole  like 
that;  but  he  did. 

I  coaxed  him  wdth  the  cheese  that  lie 
had  come  to  hke  better  than  anything  else, 
and  he  soon  flew  in  and  out  as  he  wanted 
to.  I  kept  food  there  and  he  came  in  and 
helped  himself.  He  often  came  in  the 
early  morning  and  would  wake  me  up  with 
his  insistent  little  chirp.  He  amused  him- 
self pulling  my  hair  and  pecking  at  my 
eyes.  I  used  to  keep  my  hand  over  my 
eyes  and  peek  tlirough  vay  fingers  at  him; 
he  was  so  funny. 

I  -wish  I  could  tell  all  the  bright,  happy 
things  he  did.  One  morning  when  he  had 
just  begun  to  fly  I  left  him  alone  on  the 
back  porch  and  went  to  Avork  among  the 
flowers.  I  wanted  to  see  what  he  would 
do,  and  he  flew  straight  for  me  and  settled 
in  my  neck  under  my  chin.  He  was  a  dear 
thing.  1  Avas  the  only  mother  he  knew,  and 
he  cauu!  (o  me  as  young  i-obins  follow  their 
parents. 

One  morning  he  disai)peared  and  my 
heart  sank!  There  were  so  many  things 
that  jnight  happen,  but  after  a  couple  of 
hours  a  neighbor  brought  lum  home.  She 
found  him  on  the  porch  of  the  Hospital 
next  door.  He  insisted  on  sitting  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  half-blind  patient,  and  the 
patient  was  distracted  and  was  trying  to 
brush  him  off.  The  nm'se  separated  them 
and  took  Bobby  into  the  children's  ward 
where  he  had  a  beautiful  time.  He  often 
ate  his  meals  -with  me  in  the  dining-room, 
hopping  over  to  the  flower-chsh  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  when  he  wanted  a 
drink  of  water.  He  was  afraid  of  nobodj', 
and  amused  everybody  by  flying  on   to 


She  Doesn't  Know 

Today  her  beauty  is  unblemished ;  her  step  is  light 
and  quick t  her  smile  is  gay,  her  teeth  gleam  with  the 
white  df polished  pearls.  A  fig,  then,  for  tomorrow  ! 

Yet  even  now  those  precious  charms  are  threatened 
by  Pyorrhea  and  she  doesn  't  know  her  danger. 

It  is  a  grim  fact  that  four  out  of  five  people  who  pass  the  age 
of  forty  are  marked  by  Pyorrhea  for  its  victims.  Thousands 
younger  also  suffer. 

And  in  almost  every  case  the  disease  might  be  prevented  '^i 
heed  were  only  paid  to  Nature's  warnings. 

Watch  "jour  gums!   They  flash  the  first  danger  signal. 

If  they  are  tender,  if  they  bleed  easily  when  brushed,  beware  1 
That  is  the  way  Pyorrhea  starts. 

If  you  have  Pyorrhea  symptoms  go  at  once  to  your  dentist  for 
teeth  and  gum  inspection,  and  start  using  Forhan  s  For  the 
Gums  today. 

Neglect  is  costly.  For  as  Pyorrhea  gains  headway  it  loosens 
the  teeth  until  they  drop  out  or  must  be  extracted. 

If  used  consistently,  and  used  in  time,  ,-^^^ 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will  prevent  Py  gssra.., 

orrhea  or  check  it  in  its  course.  An  excellent  jj^ 

dentifrice,  it  keeps  the  teeth  white  and 
clean  and  the  gums  pink  and  healthy. 

35c  and  60C,  in  the  United  States   and 
Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.J.  Forhan,  D.  D,  S, 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 
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He  wouldn't  have 
done  it  knowingly 

"LJ"  E  was  a  fastidious  fellow: 
-'--'•  always  immaculate, 
spruce-looking,  well-groomed. 

He  never  neglected  any- 
thing about  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, even  down  to  the 
smallest  detail.  He  was  ex- 
tremely gracious  and  con- 
siderate to  those  about  him. 

Yet  there  was  one  thing  he 
overlooked  thatizWembarrass 
his  friends — and  a  thing  for 
which  he  really  could  not  be 
blamed  because  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  it  himself. 

That's  the  insidious  thing  about 
halitosis  (the  medical  term  for  un- 
pleasant breath).  It  creeps'  upon 
you  unawares.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  person  so  suffering  is  least  of 
all  conscious  of  it.  And  while  it 
embarrasses  friends  and  associates 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact, 
the  subject  is  so  delicate  a  one  they 
can't  bring  themselves  to  mention  it. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  halitosis  is 
a  chronic  thing  that  requires  profes- 
sional aid.  Usually,  however,  and 
fortunately,  halitosis  is  purely  a  local 
condition.  Smoking  often  causes  it, 
the  finest  cigar  becoming  the  of- 
fender even  hours  after  it  has 
brought  tiie  smoker  pleasure. 

Listerinc  used  regularly  as  a 
mouth-wash  and  gargle  will  usually 
correct  most  forms  of  halitosis.  It 
halts  fermentation  in  the  mouth  and 
leaves  the  breath  sweet,  fresh  and 
clean. 

Any  druggist  will  supply  you. 
I.istcrinc  has  dozens  of  uses  as  an 
all  'round  safe  antiseptic.  Fastidious 
people  cvcr)'where  are  adopting  it 
as  a  rcpular  part  of  their  daily  toilet 
routine.  Its  use  as  a  mouth-wash 
affords  such  an  easy,  sure  way  of 
putting  yourself  on  the  safe  and 
polite  side.  —  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Co.,  Saint  Louis,  LI.  S.  A. 


HALITOSIS 
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their  heads  or  shoulders  when  they  came 
to  the  house. 

At  this  stage  I  was  afraid  he  might  de- 
generate into  a  pet  robin,  and  I  had 
Aisions  of  a  floppy  robin  always  hanging 
about  instead  of  taking  care  of  himself. 
I  tried  to  discoiu:age  him  from  stajang  in 
the  house  too  much.  He  would  alw^aj-s  fly 
up  to  a  window  when  he  saw  me,  and  I 
sometimes  refused  to  let  him  in.  However, 
he  soon  flew  farther  and  farther  afield  and 
seemed  to  get  stronger.  He  was  a  great  talker 
when  he  was  with  you,  carrj-ing  on  quite  a 
conversation,  a  low  chirping  in  his  throat. 
I   hoped  he  would  sing,  but  he  never  did. 

He  stayed  until  the  middle  of  Juh'. 
One  night  he  came  when  I  called  him,  and 
looked  at  me  from  a  low  branch,  then  he 
ttu-ned  his  back  to  me  and  flew  into  a  high 
tree.  I  said  to  myself,  "Young  man,  I 
guess  you  are  grown  up  and  don't  need 
yoiu*  mother  any  more."  The  next  day  I 
was  away,  but  the  family  said  he  came 
back;  after  that  he  never  returned. 

I  had  told  him  more  than  once  that  I 
wanted  him  to  be  a  real  robin  and  do  as 
robins  do,  but  that  I  hoped  he  would 
come  back  next  spring  and  btuld  his  nest 
in  my  garden  and  bring  his  family  to  see 
me,  and  I  am  expecting  that  he  ■will.  So 
if  I  ever  see  a  robin  coming  through  the 
hole  in  the  sleeping-porch  screen,  I  shall 
know  it  is  Bobby. 


KOO,  THE  ROAD-RUNNER,  KILLER  OF 
"VARMINTS" 

KOO'S  first  Adsit  to  the  camp  of  the 
zoologists  in  southern  Arizona  was 
well-timed.  Not  onh'  were  there  cages  of 
Uve  rodents  in  the  tent,  but  a  number  of 
w-hite-footed  mice  had  been  caught  the 
night  before  and  had  to  be  disposed  of. 
So  the  JSIammalogist,  holding  up  one  of 
these  delectable  furry  morsels  for  the  alert, 
long-tailed  \isitor  to  see,  in^dted  Koo  to  the 
feast.  Being  treated  like  a  rational  per- 
sonage, we  are  told,  when  Koo  saw  the 
mouse  coming  through  the  air  toward  him, 
instead  of  nmning  away,  he  frankly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  started  toward 
the  mouse,  actually  walking  up  within 
a  few  yards  of  his  benefactor  for  it.  But 
with  the  prize  once  within  his  bill,  he  dis- 
cretely turned  tail,  and  with  his  body  held 
at  the  swiftest  horizontal  running  level, 
Koo  raced  up  the  slope  out  of  sight.  As 
the  cock  had  announced  himself  "Koo," 
that  name  stuck  to  him.  He  was  often 
seen  near  the  watering-tanks  at  the  neigh- 
boring ranch  and  probably  got  water  from 
dripping  pipes.  But  what  did  he  get  to 
eat?  His  summer  food,  such  as  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  scorpions,  centipedes, 
lizards,  and  snakes,  were  mo.stly  safe  under- 
ground in  their  wint«r  quarters.  Mice 
were  still  to  be  found,  but  most  of  these 
were  nocturnal.  He  might  easily  miss 
a  meal.  After  his  first  visit,  says  Florence 
Merriam  Bailey  in  Bird  Lore  (New  York) : 

All  through  Januarj'  and  February,  and 
until  it  grew  warm  enough  to  bring  out 
a   goodly   supplj-   of   hzards,    Koo   was   a 


frequent  and  often  daily  ^^sitor,  some  days 
staj-ing  around  camp  a  great  deal.  He 
would  always  take  small  mammals  throwTi 
him  with  aAidity,  and  when  two  live  pocket- 
mice  were  set  free  some  distance  up  the 
trail  to  test  his  fleetness  and  hunting  skill, 
he  was  off  Mke  a  flash  in  pursuit,  catching 
them  before  they  could  get  to  cover. 

When  there  were  no  spare  mammals  in 
camp  to  appease  his  appetite,  he  conde- 
scended to  bits  of  raw  beef  or  jack-rabbit, 
altho  he  greatly  preferred  his  more  natural 
food.  Once  when  he  was  standing  in  the 
trail  waiting  for  his  purvejor  to  lower  the 
meat-bag  which,  according  to  custom  in 
arid,  iceless  Arizona  was  hung  in  a  tree, 
Koo,  whether  from  impatience  or  anticipa- 
tion spent  the  time  ratthng  his  bill  in  the 
droU  way  he  had  and  giving  his  call. 
When  food  was  throwTi  to  him  from  any 
distance,  the  keen-eyed  hunter  would 
watch  it  eagerly  and  foUow  unerringly 
where  it  fell,  whether  among  the  mesquite 
logs  by  the  camp-fire  or  overhead  among 
the  branches  of  a  tree. 

When  a  stranger  came  to  camp  while 
Koo  was  there  he  flattened  his  crest  and 
lowered  his  tail  and  scooted,  racing  away 
out  of  sight.  But  he  knew  us  and  our 
voices.  When  coming  into  camp  one 
noon  we  discovered  him  disappearing  up 
the  trail,  but  when  we  called  koo-koo  in 
appeaHng  tones,  he  tiu-ned  and  came  back 
in  sight,  ratthng  his  bill.  When  we  kept 
on  caUing  and  talking  to  him,  he  came 
walking  prettily  down  the  trail  to  camp, 
making  his  way  daintily  between  the  piles 
of  camp-fire  brush  till  he  was  so  near  we 
could  see  his  yellow  eyes  when  he  picked 
up  the  rabbit  kidney  throwTi  him  and  ran 
up  the  hill  with  it. 

When  he  was  hungry  and  we  were  not 
outside,  he  would  sometimes  fly  up  to  the 
crotch  of  the  mesquite  by  the  tent  where 
we  kept  his  mice,  or  even  on  the  tent  itself, 
when  we  could  see  his  shadow  on  the  can- 
vas. The  first  time  I  saw  liim  trying  to 
help  himself  it  had  been  cold  and  he  had 
not  been  fed  for  a  day  and  a  half,  so  I  hur- 
ried out  to  him.  At  sight  of  me  he  gave 
his  tail  a  quick  sideways  toss  which  I  in- 
terpreted as  "Oh,  there  you  are!  Now 
I'll  get  something  to  eat." 

Whenever  Koo  failed  to  come  for  his 
meals,  perhaps  because  a  warm  wave  had 
furnished  pro^'ender  nearer  home,  the 
zoologists  thought  anxiously  of  feathers 
of  dead  road-runners  foimd  up  the  canon 
and  of  shots  heard  from  his  route.  After 
one  such  unhappy  interval,  the  writer 
suddenly  heard  his  voice  and  looked  up  to 
discover  him  standing  quietly,  waiting  as 
usual.     She  says: 

I  called  out  an  eager  welcome  and  the 
IMammalogist,  equally  glad  to  see  him, 
hurriedly  threw  him  a  pocket-mouse  that 
had  been  waiting  for  him,  such  a  big  one 
that  he  had  to  gulp  hard  to  even  partly 
swallow^  it  and  had  to  leave  the  tail  sticking 
out  of  the  side  of  his  bill  for  some  minutes. 
In  the  afternoon  he  was  back  for  more, 
however,  as  if  his  prolonged  hunting  expe- 
dition had  left  him  hungry,  this  time  com- 
ing within  two  feet,  almost  to  the  hand  for 
a  small  kangaroo  rat. 

The  first  week  in  February  Koo  appeared 
on  the  trail  above  the  tent  with  a  com- 
panion. He  stayed  to  be  talked  to  as 
usual,  but  the  stranger  ran  off.  From 
that  time  on  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference. 
Koo  was  not  getting  sentimental,  but  spring 
was  coming. 

One  morning  when  the  IMammalogist 
was  several  rods  from  camp  near  what  we 
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regret,  but  denied  the  man's  demand  that 
he  should  pay  for  the  dead  fowl.  For,  said 
Mac,  he  had  set  the  foxes  free.  They  were 
liis  no  longer,  hence  his  was  not  the  re- 
sponsibihty. 

That  night  he  heard  a  great  commotion 
outside  the  empty  cage.  With  a  lantern 
he  went  out  and  found  tliere,  by  the  closed 
door  of  the  wire  enclosure,  eight  small 
foxes,  all  looking  eagerly  toward  the  door 
of  their  accustomed  liome.  One  carried 
in  his  mouth  a  young  cockerel,  filched 
from  a  neighbor's  hen-house,  and  two 
others  had  tell-tale  feathers  hanging  from 
1  heir  mouths. 

Mae  let  them  in,  accepted  dubiously 
their  wild  demonstrations  of  joy  at  seeing 
him  once  more,  and  went  over  to  the 
neighbor's  house  to  pay  for  the  pullet. 
He  said  that  he  guessed  they  belonged  to 
him  after  all. 

The  next  morning,  with  the  aid  of  an- 
other man,  he  put  the  foxes  into  bags  and 
took  them  twelve  miles  into  the  woods. 
There  they  released  them,  and  the  little 
gray  foxes  scurried  away  into  the  woods  as 
if  bidding  civilization  good-by  forever. 

But  that  night  the  eight  small  gray  foxes 
were  home  before  him,  tliis  time  snugly  in 
the  cage,  for  the  door  had  been  left  open. 
And  they  raised  bright,  fi'iendly  eyes 
when  he  looked  down  upon  them  in  aston- 
ishment. He  counted  them  carefully. 
Not  one  was  missing. 

But  Jamie,  the  wildcat  cub,  was  even 
more  of  a  trial.    Jamie  was  a  young  savage 
who  snarled  and  screeched  and  chewed  at 
the  wires  of  his  cage,  and  yet  when  Mac 
came  to  him,  he  whined  with  joy  and  flung 
himself  against  the  meshes  and  rolled  with 
delight.    Jamie  had  come  into  Mac's  pos- 
session as  the  result  of  a  tlmlUng  adven- 
ture.    A  year  before,  in  the  spring,  Mac 
had  first  seen  Jamie's  mother.    There  was 
a  spring  deep  in  the  woods,  where  he  often 
went  when  pretending  to  "hunt."    It  was 
in  a  grotto  cut   by  nature  far  back  in  a 
rocky  wall,  and  a  Uttle  waterfall  trickled 
down  the  face  of  the  rock.     Mae,  lying 
down  to  sleep,  woke  to  find  himself  not 
alone — a    wildcat    was    drinking    at    the 
spring,  crouched  Uthely,  with  her  shoulders 
making  furry  humps  back  of  her  head,. her 
red    tongue    lapping    contentedly    at    the 
clear  water.    The  writer  continues: 

She  must  have  seen  him  there,  while  he 
slept,  but  she  was  too  fearless  to  go  away 
with  her  thirst  unsatisfied  because  of  a 
human  being.  When  he  raised  his  head, 
she  laid  back  her  pointed  ears,  lifted  her 
ta\vny  Up  in  a  hissing  snarl,  and  her  amber 
eyes  stared  at  him  warningly.  But  there 
was  something  in  her  attitude  that  told 
Mac  that  she  came  in  peace  and  would 
respect  a  truce  unless  he  chose  to  be  hostile. 
So  he  lay  quietly,  watching  her,  and  tho 
his  gun  was  close  to  his  hand,  he  did  not 
reach  for  it,  even  after  she  finished  drinking 
and  padded  away  into  the  greenery  of  the 
woods. 

"She  had  babies,  you  see,"  was  his 
excuse,  "and  it  would  have  been  sort  of 
mean  to  shoot  their  mother  when  they 
needed  her." 

Now  on  the  next  day  Mac  came  quite 
by  chance  on  the  lair  of  the  lady  -wildcat 
and  saw  her  in  her  home.  In  the  same 
rocky  wall  that  sheltered  the  httle  spring, 
he  came  upon  a  jutting  ledge,  no  higher 
than  his  head,  with  a  shallow  depression  in 
the  wall  that  served  as  a  shelter  against 
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Tough  Rope 
For  Tough  Jobs 

The  tougher  the  job,  the  better  the 
opportunity  for  Yellow  Strand  Wire 
Rope  to  show  its  unfailing  strength 
and  certain  economy. 

Developed  nearly  twenty  years  ago  especially 
for  heavy  duty,  it  has  been  doing  hea\y  duty 
ever  since — on  the  largest  dredging  and  con- 
struction jobs,  in  the  deepest  mines,  among 
the  tall  timbers  where  heaviest  logs  are  handled. 


For  Safety,  carry  a 
Basline  Autowllne 
in  your  car  and 
secure  your  spare 
tires  with  Power- 
steel  Autowlock. 
Both  are  made  of 
YeUovv  Strand. 


With  one  strand  painted  yellow,  this  splendid 
rope  is  as  distinguished  in  appearance  as  it  is 
in  performance.  See  that  your  rope  has  a 
yellow  strand, 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 

Btanchea:    New  York  and  Seattle.      Factories:    St.  Louis  and  Seattle 


Yellow  Strand 

WIRE  ROPE 
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DIXON 

AROSrSET 

*570    ^^ 

A  real  artist  set  that 
will  bring  weeks 
and  months  of  plea- 
sure to  every  boy 
and  girl  who  re- 
ceives it.  Contains 
the  same  pencils, 
erasers,  etc.,  that  are  used  by  Earl 
Horter  and  other  famous  artists. 
The  set  includes : 

6  Dixon's  Eldorado  Pencils 
12   Dixon's   "Best"  Colored  Pencils 
1    Dixon's   "Eldorado"   Eraser 
4   Dixon's  "Wedge"  Pencil  Top  Erasers 
4  Dixon's  Thumb  Tacks 
1   Dixon's  Metal  Pencil  Holder  and  Pencil 

Packed  in  beautiful  haiKl-colorcd 
leatherette  case.  Sold  by  all  go;»(l 
.stationers  and  department  stores. 
Price  only  ^'i.'i')  (east  of  the 
Missi-ssippi  River).  Write  direct 
to  us  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you. 

ELdorS)0 

DRAWING  SET 

Tlie   best    gift    for    |1    that 

we   know  of.     Contains   six 

Dixon's  Eldorado  pencils, 

one  large  Dixon's  "Eldorado" 

eraser,  four  Dixon's  "Wedge" 

pencil  top  erasers  and  four 

Dixon's  thumb  tacks.  Packed 

in     beautiful     hand -colored 

leatherette    case    with    Haps 

and  snap.    Sold  by  all  good 

stationers    and    department 

stores.      (Price    tl,    e.ist    of 

the  MissLssippi  River.)    Write  direct  to  us, 

if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Ask  your  stationer  to  show  you  other 

suitable   Christmas  gifts   in  the   wide 

Dixon    line   of   Stationery   Sets 

JOSEPH   DIXON   CRUCIBLE   CO. 
Pkncu.  Dkft.  41-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J« 


rain  and  snow.  The  sunhght  slanted  down 
on  the  slab  of  rock  that  was  the  lady  wild- 
cat's porch,  and  slje  was  lying  there,  A\'ith 
her  babies  plaj-ing  around  her. 

"Thej'  were  prettier  than  some  human 
children  I've  seen,"  said  Mac.  "Cute 
little  fellows,  soft  and  ftirry  looking,  with 
great,  big,  gray  eyes  and  paws  a  whole  lot 
too  large  for  them.  They  chased  each 
other  from  one  side  of  the  ledge  to  the 
other,  roUed  and  tumbled,  and  growled  in 
tiigh-pitehed,  httle  voices — and  say,  she 
was  proud  of  them!  She  lay  there  bhnking 
sort  of  sleepily,  yet  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
kids,  you  could  see,  and  when  they  tumbled 
against  her,  she'd  gi\e  them  a  good- 
natured  tap  witti  her  paw  just  as  if  to  kee]> 
the  fun  going." 

So  intent  was  the  lady  wildcat  on  the 
play  of  her  children,  that  she  did  not  know 
of  Mae's  presence,  near  at  hand.  But  sud- 
denly she  raised  her  liead  and  gave  a 
.-iniflfing  whine.  Instautly  the  babies  were 
on  the  alert,  looking  over  toward  the  woods 
away  from  where  he  stood.  From  the 
dense  underbrush  there  came  a  tawny  male 
Avildcat  with  a  dead  rabl^it  hanging  hmply 
in  his  mouth.  He  came  on  at  an  easy, 
swinging  gait,  leaped  up  to  the  ledge  as 
briskly  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  foot  in 
height,  and  deposited  his  burden  of  food 
before  the  lady  of  the  lair.  She  herself  did 
not  taste  the  morsel  he  had  brought  to  her. 
With  her  paw  she  shoved  it  toward  her 
children,  and  they  fell  on  it  savagelj^  ears 
laid  back,  and  their  growls  this  time  were 
earnest  and  intense. 

The  mother  watched  the  babies  at  their 
feast  with  inscrutable  amber  eyes,  but  the 
father  had  caught  a  scent  that  he  did  not 
fancy.  He  stood  with  his  head  upraised 
and  his  tail  twitching  uneasily.  Then  he 
saw  Mac.  His  ears  went  flat  back  on  his 
tawny  head,  and  he  uttered  a  hiss  that 
rose  in  volume  until  it  was  a  savage, 
menacing  shriek. 

Instautly  the  mother  leaped  to  atten- 
tion. With  one  blow  of  her  paw  she  sent 
the  frightened  cubs  scurr>-ing  into  the 
shallow  ca\e.  and  faced  the  woods,  ready 
to  tight  whatever  enemy  might  a])pear. 

I  left,"  said  Mac  simply.  "  I  didn't 
want  to  disturb  tlie  old  gentleman,  and  1 
didn't  want  him  to  disturb  me.  So  I  just 
went  aw  ay  quietly,  and  he  never  came  after 
me.  1  think  she  must  ha\e  told  him  that  I 
was  harmless,  and  not  to  bother." 

One  might  think,  Mac  continued,  that 
he  would  ha\e  stayed  away  after  that.  A 
wildcat  lair  in  the  deep  woods  is  not  a  safe 
place  for  a  human  being  to  frequent.  But 
he  did  go,  again  and  again,  and  twice 
he  took  a  brook  trout  for  the  wildcat  chil- 
dren and  tossed  it  up  on  the  ledge  while  she 
and  the  gentleman  of  the  lair  were  away 
hunting  food.  Once  she  came  back,  he 
said,  while  the  cubs  were  still  growling 
over  the  fish,  and  she  smeUedit  suspiciously, 
recognizing  the  human  scent  about  it. 

"I  was  standing  behind  a  tree,  watching 
her,"  ^lac  said,  "and  she  caught  a  ghmpse 
of  me.  She  snarled  just  from  force  of 
habit,  then  she  lay  down  and  closed  her 
eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Oh.  it's  you,  is  it? 
I  reckon  you  don't  mean  no  harm.'  " 

Then  came  the  summer,  and  hot  days 
when  the  woods  were  dry,  when  fire  was 
an  ever-present  menace.  Mac  was  on  a 
fishing  trip  and  had  camped  at  the  river's 
edge.  But  he  had  wandered  far  into  the 
woods,  as  was  his  custom,  to  drink  at  the 
httle  spring,  to  have  a  look  at  the  wildcat 
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Clamp  in  base 
oulls  out  and  holds 
it  firmly  in  any  position. 
Shade   tilts    to  any  angle. 

The  Personal  Gift 
FOR  XMAS 

for  each  member  of  the  family 
— an  artistic  lamp  that  will  be 
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RpyCH^ 
Men  Like  This  Gift! 

MAKE  pipe-smokers  happy  with 
Locktite  Tobacco  Pouch.     You 
couldn't  do  better  vt-ith  a  mint  to  spend 
and  months  to  shop.     Most  practical 
pouch  made.     Stays  flat,  keeps  pockets 
clean.     No  buttons 
01  stnngs.  Patent  top 
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opens  easy,  closes 
^hl.  At  cigar,  drug 
and  leather 
goods  stores, 
li.  dealer  can- 
not  supply, 
sent  on  receipt 
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Home   Billiard    &  Pool  Tables 

Magnificently  made  In  all  sizes,  at  all  prices.  Game 
exactly  same  as  standard  table.  Become  expert  at 
home.  Vsc  la  any  room,  on  any  house  tabic  cr  on  its 
own  folding  stand.  Quickly  leveled,  put  up  or  down 
inaminute.  Full  pla>ine equipment.  Small  amount 
down,  small  payments  for  few  months.  .\sk  your 
dealer  or  WRITE  US  TODAY  for  Catalog,  etc.  E.  T. 
BCRROWES   CO..    35   Free  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 


DYNAMO      DESIGN 
AND  CONSTRUCTION 

By  A.  H.  Avery,  A.M.I.E  E. 

A  practical  book  for  the  general  worker, 
written  in  as  nearly  non-technical  language  as 
possible,  and  one  which  will  enable  him  to  avoid 
loss  of  time  and  money  in  the  hopeless  endeavor 
to  carry  out  impractical  methods.  Clearly  ex- 
plains general  principles.  Shows  various  parts 
of  motor  or  dyrarao  and  their  functions. 
Describes  types  of  armatures,  beatings,  brushes, 
etc.  Covers  armature  windings  and  connections; 
insulation;  testing;  efficiency,  etc.  Highly  in- 
teresting and  written  by  an  internationally 
known  authority.  Crown  Sro.  Cloth.  267  pages. 
::J4  illustrations.     Price  $2.0O.  net:  by  mail  $2.12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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family  on  the  rocky  ledge.  The  day  was 
oppressively  hot,  and  there  was  the  smell 
of  smoke  in  the  air,  for  there  had  been 
forest  fires  not  far  away.  The  drowsiness 
of  the  heat  crept  upon  him,  and  he  slept 
there  by  the  spring,  in  the  cool  grotto 
where  the  water  trickled  over  the  rock  and 
down  into  the  hollowed-oiit  cuj).  He  was 
awakened  by  the  sinister  crackle  of  flames 
licking  along  dried  Hmbs  and  clambering 
up  hemlock  trunks.  He  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  stood  dismayed.  For  all  about  him 
the  woods  were  aflame.  Fire  was  creeping 
like  a  glowing  serpent  over  the  dried  leaves 
on  the  ground,  sucking  them  in,  reaching 
up  to  grasp  at  huckleberry  bushes  and 
thorn  trees.  Sweeping  up  the  trunks  of 
pines  and  spruce  trees,  leaping  from  brancli 
to  branch,  roaring  in  an  abandon  of  de- 
struction— 

The  hot  flames  scorched  his  face,  and  the 
smoke,  driven  in  stifling  hot  eddies,  drove 
him  back  into  the  meager  shelter  of  the 
grotto.  He  threw  himself  flat  on  the 
ground  and  buried  Ms  face  in  the  coolness 
of  the  spring.  He  dashed  the  water  over 
his  body,  trying  to  shield  it  from  the  faUing 
sparks  and  flaming  cinders  blown  by  the 
wind.  In  the  brief  moments  when  he 
raised  his  face  from  the  hollowed-out  cup, 
trying  to  catch  a  breath  of  air  for  his  aching 
lungs,  he  saw  wild  things  of  the  woods 
rushing  past  him,  utterly  terror-stricken, 
blind  with  panic,  crazed  by  pain.  A  rab- 
bit leaped  past  him  with  brown  fur  that 
was  singed  by  the  flames.  It  stopt  irreso- 
lutely, turned,  and  with  the  fierce  roaring 
of  the  flames  close  before  it,  hopped  back 
into  the  smoking  underbrush. 

All  thought  of  escape  left  him,  Mac  said. 
The  heat  became  more  intolerable.  Burn- 
ing brands  fell  on  him,  smoking,  sizzling 
on  his  wet  clothing,  boring  through  to  the 
skin.  The  smoke  filled  the  air  with  a  thick, 
gray  haze,  and  his  breath  came  in  panting 
sobs.  The  only  instinct  left  was  to  keep 
his  face  in  the  cool  water,  to  draw  his  body 
as  far  into  the  grotto  as  he  could. 

And  then,  as  he  lay  face  downward,  he 
felt  a  heavy  body  cross  his,  and  raising 
his  head,  he  saw  the  lady  wildcat.  In  her 
mouth  she  was  carrying  one  of  her  cubs, 
and  it  was  half  dead  from  the  smoke 
fumes.  She  herself  was  burned,  and  there 
was  a  long,  raw  scar  across  her  shoulder 
where  a  blazing  branch  had  fallen.  Her 
eyes  were  glazed  and  almost  unseeing,  and 
she  staggered  panting  against  the  shelter 
of  the  rocky  wall. 

"Then,"  said  Mac,  "she  looked  at  me — 
she  knew  me.  And  when  I  rose  to  my 
knees,  having  some  sort  of  a  thought  that 
she  was  going  to  attack  me,  she  dropt  the 
cub  right  in  front  of  me  and  stood  there  for 
just  an  instant,  looking  me  straight  in  the 
eye.  It  was  as  if  she  was  asking  me  to 
mind  the  baby  a  minute  while  she  went  for 
the  other  one.  And  she  did  go  for  the 
other  httle  fellow,  away  over  on  that  stone 
ledge  of  hers — she  walked  out  into  the 
flames  just  as  if  they  weren't  there — 
and  she  never  came  back." 


They're  All  Wrong  Somewhere. — A  for- 
mer M.  P.  confessed  that,  altho  he  was 
always  forgetting  their  faces  and  never  re- 
membering their  names,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  being  pleasant  to  his  followers  in  the 
House. 

"When  I  meet  somebody  in  the  lobbj* 
whom  I  don't  know  from  Adam,  and  I  see 
he  expects  me  to  know  who  he  is,  I  take 
him  warmly  by  the  hand,  look  straight  into 
his  eyes,  and  say,  'And  how  is  the  old  com- 
plaint?' I  have  never  known  it  to  fail." — 
The  Epworth  Herald  {Chicago). 


horoughbred !  Swift  •-  light 
in  action  •  with  the  ease  and 
grace  that  go  to  make  up  per- 
fedl  form.  And  a  wealth  of  stam- 
ina/ that  reserve  of  endurance 
which  a  winner  mu  A  always  have. 
It  isrit  a  mere  coincidence  that 
the  leaders  in  so  many  lines  oP 
business  are  using  Royal  Type- 
writers. \bu  cant  get  very  far 
in  the  great  business  race  with 
less  than  the  finest  equipment. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  OOMPANYinc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

Chief  European  Office:     75A    Q.ueen  Victoria  Street  London.E.C, 
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In  l!ie  nuHfi  of 
bondpapn' 


Do  you  like 
fine  things? 


If  you  want  to  sell  something 
TO  a  business  man,  there  is  a 
theon'  that  you  should  talk 
business.  That  is, 
lalk  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  dis- 
counts, profits 
and  turnover, 
sales  and  distri- 
bution figures. 

Xot  always — we  think. 

In  the  matter  of  fine  bond 
paper,  for  instance.  It  is  all 
right  to  talk  about  the  im- 
pression a  good-looking  letter 
makes,  but  the  worth  of  that 
impression  cannot  possibly  be 
translated  into  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

We  don't  believe  the  people 
who  use  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
buy  it  for  that  reason.  Surely, 
a  paper  as  beautiful  and  fine 
as  this  is  not  bought  solely  to 
impress  somebody. 

Men  who  carr}""  fine  watches 
or  who  drive  fine  cars  don't  all 
do  so  with  the  idea  of  knocking 
out  the  eyes  of  strangers  and 
friends.  Fine  things  are  bought 
because  they  are  fine. 

A  paper  like  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  is  used 
mainly  because 
it  is  appreciated. 
Business  men  bu\' 
it  not  for  merce- 
nary reasons,  but 
for  esthetic  rea- 
sons- 
reason  they  wear  clean  collars. 

If  you  like  fine  things,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  some 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  to  try — 
a  fine  paper  for  people  who  like 
things  made  just  a  little  better 
than  seems  necessary.  Ask  for 
it  on  your  business  letterhead. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  K\T  FOR 
BREAKFAST? 

'TpHAT  brain-workers  and  persons  in 
-*-  sedentary  occupations  should  eat  a 
substantial  breakfast  but  a  light  lunch  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  physicians  in 
forty-six  States  as  obtained  by  The  Medical 
Renew  of  Reriewft  (Xew  York).  Seventy- 
three  per  cent,  favored  a  hearty  breakfast. 
13  per  cent,  opposed  it,  and  14  per  cent, 
were  neutral.  Eleven  doctors  advised  a 
hea^'y  breakfast  because  the  disesti\-o 
apparatus  is  at  its  liest  after  a  night's  sleep. 
We  quote  below  an  abstract,  made  by  the 
Xew  York  Times  of  some  indi\'idual 
opinions.    Says  this  paper: 

Commissioner  of  Health  Herman  N. 
Bundesen  of  Chicago  said  that  "the  system, 
like  a  furnace,  is  low  on  fuel  in  the  morning, 
and  therefore  a  good-sized  meal  is  justified  " 
F^ift^'-five  physicians  favor  the  hearty 
In-eakfast  and  light  lunch,  basing  their 
opinions  on  observations  in  their  practise. 

"I  think  it  is  far  better  to  start  the  day 
with  a  substantial  breakfast  of  fruit, 
cereals,  bacon  and  eggs,  toast  or,  as  we  of 
the  South  prefer,  hot  biscuits,"  said  Dr. 
J.  H.  Riffe  of  Co%-ington,  Kentucky. 

■'It  is  preferable  to  start  the  day,"  said 
Dr.  F.  J.  Underwood  of  the  ^Mississippi 
State  Board  of  Health,  "with  a  fairiy  sub- 
stantial breakfast,  consisting  of  fruit, 
cerea!.  bacon  and  eggs,  etc.;  eat  a  light  but 
nourishing  lunch  and  have  a  hea\y  meal 
at  six  in  the  evening.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  doubt  but  what  one  could  do  better 
mental  work  bj'  following  out  this  plan." 

A  number  of  physicians  o].})osod  hard 
and  fast  ndes,  insisting  that  what  was  best 
for  one  might  not  be  for  anot  liei-.  The  cus- 
tom of  the  country  and  tlie  idiosyncrasy  of 
(he  indi\idual  have  to  be  considered,  ac- 
cording 1o  some,  and  even  jiie  for  lu'(>akfas( 
foi-  those  in  the  j)ie  zone  has  its  defenders. 
If  people  want  pie  for  breakfast  and 
tliey  live  in  the  pie  zone,  don't  rol)  them  of 
tlieir  ])k',  providing  they  don't  eat  too 
much  of  several  other  things,"  counseled 
Dr.  Isaac  D.  Rawlings,  Director  of  the 
Illinois  State  Department  of  I'nhlic  Health. 

"The  ])lethoric  should  eat  breakfast,  no 
luncheon  and  a  fairly  good  dinnec,"  was  tlie 
o])inioii  of  Dr.  Thonuis  .M.  Acken  of  \e\v 
\  ork.  "Tin' greyliound  type,  whose  com- 
bustion is  (jvera<'tive,  should  lunc  a  sub- 
stantial breakfast,  a  mild  lunch  and  a 
hearty  dinner." 

Se\-en  doctors  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  midday  meal  should  be  the  heaWest. 

"I  really  think  that  a  light  breakfast  in 
the  morning  and  the  main  meul  about 
noon  and  a  hght  supper  at  night  is  the 
preferable  way,"  said  Dr.  W.  H.  Sharplej^ 
of  Den\er. 

"The  matter  of  taste  is  what  is  ruining 
the  American  digestive  .system,"  said  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Collins  of  Adamsville,  I'tnm.syl- 
vania.  "^^'e  eat  things  because  we  like 
the  taste  of  Ihem,  even  (ho  we  know  they 
contain  the  \\Tong  elements  for  us.  There- 
foi'c.  let  us  eat  regularly  reasonable  amounts 
of  the  things  we  should  have,  disregarding 
(he  taste." 

.\  light  meal  should  begin  (he  day, 
:U'cording  (o  Dr.  W.  11.  Bendey  of  Cal\in, 
Oklahonui,  who  eonlinued: 

■'As  (o  (he  other  meals  of  the  day.  T 
helieve    tliat    our    instinct,    wi(h    a    little 
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paying  365  dividends 
a  year 

Make  it  a  useful  present  instead 
of  a  trinket.  The  benefits  of  a 
Bissell  spread  over  every  day  in 
the  year.  For  twelve  years,  on 
the  average.  Bissell's  means  a 
brighter,  cleaner,  healthier  and 
therefore  happier  home  for  all  the 
family.  And  for  the  housewife  a 
release  from  sweeping  drudgery 
and  unhealthful  dust. 

Even  where  there  is  an  electric  e'eanfr 
a  Bissell  still  remains  the  easy,  hanciy, 
efficient  sucepcr.  The  everyday  need  for 
a  Bissell  is  marked.  Only  Bissell's  has  the 
famous  "Cyco"  principle,  which  makes 
better  sweeping,  easier  running,  and 
makes  Bissell  s  last  longer- 

BISSELUS 

"Cyco"  Ball  Bearing 

Carpet  Sw^eepers 

$5.00  to  $7.50  (other  models  for  less^ 

Bissell  Toy  Sweepers  make  delight- 
ful Christmas     gifts    for    little    girls 
and  teach  tidiness   habits.     At  a 
quarter  and  up.     All   Bissell's  a 
little  more  in  some  sections. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 


m^ 


236  Erit  Street 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Otdtil  and  Largtsi 
c^ireeper  Makers 


1 
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JUST    OUT 

PRACTICAL  RADIO 

By  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

.ti(//iur  of  "The  Wonders  of  Science  in  Modern  Life,"  Etc. 

A  new  and  practical  Kuide  to  the  making  of  radio  out- 
fits, from  tlic  simplest  cr>stal-detfCtor  app.iratus  to  the 
most  elaborate  amplifying  and  super-regenerative  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  also  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  radio  phenomena.  When  you  have  read 
the  book,  you  will  be  able  to  make  your  own  radio  outfit, 
to  use  it  effectively,  and  you  will  understand  how  it  wx>rks. 

Dr.  Williams  has  long  been  known  for  his  capacity 
to  interpret  even  obscure  scientific  phenomena  in  terms 
comprehensible  to  the  average  reader.  He  makes  of  the 
8tor>'  of  radio  a  fascinating,  even  a  romantic  narrative. 
I'nder  his  guidance,  electromagnetic  waves  and  hurtling 
electrons  Income  our  familiar  associates.  The  radio 
apparatus  Ix^comcs  in  its  simpler  forms  a  fascinating 
playthini;  (or  lK>ys  and  girls,  and  in  its  more  elaborate 
development  a  no  less  fascinating  instrument  of  precision 
in  the  hands  of  the  adult. 

Pictures  in  large  numbers  supplement  the  text,  and 
these  arc  chosen  not  for  their  interest  alone,  but  for  their 
informative  value.  If  >ou  will  follow  sequentially  the 
circuit  diagram,  or  practical  hook-ui>s,  and  the  text  that 
elucidates  them,  tho  you  began  as  a  no\ice  you  will  be  a 
fairly  accomplished  connoisseur  of  radio  art  before  you 
are  "finished. 

If.  without  any  other  instruction,  you  will  construct 
sequentially  the  radio  sets  herein  described,  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  Ijecome  an  adept  in  the  utilization  of  radio 
as  a  practical  art. 

Ijmo,   C'lolh,   427  pages.      IlluslraleJ. 


Price  SI. 75  net:  by  mail,  SI -87 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  3S4-360  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


iiitclli^once,  sliould  fruido  us  correctly,  if 
not  i)orverted  by  dissipation,  and  if  so,  wo 
.should  go  at  once  to  the  doctor,  the  ceme- 
tery or  tlio  penitentiary." 

"The  noon  meal  should  be  light  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  vigorous  mental  or 
physical  etTort  in  the  day's  work,"  said  Dr. 
S.  J.  Crumbine  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Health. 

In  editorial  comment  on  these  pronounce- 
ments, the  New  York  Herald  says: 

Most  men  discover  they  can  work 
better  if  their  lunch  is  a  light  one,  and  for 
them  the  cotTee-and-roU  regimen  is  out  of 
the  question.  As  for  men  whose  day  is 
spent  in  physical  labor,  most  of  them  dis- 
cover that  three  solid  meals  a  day  suit  them 
about  right. 

There  is  more  cant  and  pure  buncombe 
spoken  and  written  about  matters  of  diet 
than  about  any  other  department  of  hy- 
giene. The  ^atamin  fad  is  only  one  m  a 
long  succession  of  dogmatic  prescriptions 
as  to  what  people  should  eat  to  keep 
healthy.  Physicians  are  now  explaining  to 
the  public  that  vitamins  in  capsule  or 
tablet  form  contribute  nothing  more  to 
nourishment  than  an  ordinary  well-bal- 
anced selection  of  food.  A  great  many 
human  beings  have  lived  to  a  hale  old  age 
simply  by  eating  food  that  agreed  with 
them  and  not  too  much  of  it.  That  is 
about  all  the  prescription  the  average 
healthy  individual  needs  to  give  to  the 
choice  of  a  diet. 

The  desirabihty  of  a  hearty  breakfast  for 
New  Yorkers  is  doubted  by  the  New  York 
Globe,  altho  it  admits  that  such  a  meal 
"may  be  an  excellent  idea  for  normal 
America."    It  says: 

The  New  Yorker,  town-dwelling  or 
commuting,  pulls  himself  from  his  bed  with 
difficulty.  If  in  the  city  itself  he  is  usually 
recovering  from  a  theater,  concert,  opera, 
musical  comedy,  lecture,  or  dinner  with 
friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  city  (an 
hour  and  a  half  each  way — left  at  10:30 
and  got  to  bed  at  12:30).  If  he  is  a  com- 
muter he  must  figure  on  from  forty  minutes 
to  two  hours  (especially  in  summer,  when 
the  wife  and  children  are  at  the  shore,  in 
tra^ehng,  as  opposed  to  the  Gopher 
Prairie  worker's  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 
The  hght  breakfast  has  been  the  New 
Yorker's  hfe-Hne.  Lingering  for  the  mar- 
ginal five  minutes  of  slumber,  he  munches 
briefly  and  drinks  briefly  and  is  gone  to 
catch  the  subway  or  the  train.  At  noon 
he  makes  up  the  morning's  loss.  A  hearty 
breakfast  would  demand  short  sleep,  rising 
in  the  dark,  impossible  bolting  of  food  and 
sprinting  across  the  dewy  pavements  of  the 
big  city  or  of  suburbia.  Few  New  Yorkers 
^n]l  read  with  joy  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  turning  back  toward  the  break- 
fast of  eighteenth-century  America.  There 
is  that  in  the  organization  of  six-millioned, 
twentieth-century  New  York  which  does 
not  love  it. 

And  this  is  the  way,  too,  that  it  strikes 
an  editor  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 
We  read  in  the  Santa  Rosa,  California, 
Republican  as  follows: 

Doubtless  the  great  majority  of  brain- 
workers  and  aU  the  rest  would  have  gone 
right  along  eating  the  Idnd  of  breakfasts 
that  satisfied  them,  so  far  as  satisfaction  in 
the  matter  is  permitted  by  the  domestic 
budget,  had  the  coordinated  medical  ■\^^s- 
dom  of  the  land  not  suddenly  focused  pubUc 
attention  on  something  new.     It  always 
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Dddbe  Brothers 

BUSINESS     COUPE 


Owners  experience  an  appreciable 
new  sense  of  security  in  this  car — 
the  first  steel -built  closed  car  ever 
marketed. 

Dodge  Brothers  pioneered  boldly 
and  successfully  to  give  it  the  qual- 
ities of  the  Pullman  coach,  capable 
of  withstanding  an  impact  under 
which  the  ordinary  body  would 
probably  crumble. 

But  steel  construction  does  more 
than  contribute  to  the  car's  safety 
and  durability ;  it  permits  the  use  of 
Dodge  Brothers  baked-on  enamel 
finish,  it  minimizes  rattles  and  it 
eliminates  the  possibility  of 
shrinkage. 

All  parts  are  welded  or  machine- 
screwed  securely  and  permanently 
into  place.  This  new  preciseness  is 
usually  noticed  first  in  the  windows, 
which  are  entirely  free  from  sticking 
and  rumbling. 

Such  vital  features  are  universal  in 
their  appeal.  The  continued,  per- 
sistent demand  for  the  Business 
Coupe  is  not  surprising. 

The  Price  is  $980  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
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KIMBALL 


'*The  Instrument  of  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow 


JUST  as  the  KIMBALL  was  the 
instrument  of  preference  by  great 
musicians  and  in  the  home  during 
its  long  years  of  past  service,  and 
today  is  serving  a  nation  of  music 
lovers  with  ever  increasing  favor, 
so  the  future  holds  assurance  of 
this  self-same  merit  and  reliability 
—  truly  an  instrument  of  endur- 
ing worth.  KIMBALL  Grands, 
Uprights,  Player  Pianos,  and  Pho- 
nographs are  representative  of  the 
highest  degree  of  manufacturing 
excellence.  A  KIMBALL  in  the 
home  assures  music  at  its  best. 

Descriptive  catalogs,  also   the  nearest 
dealer's  address,  ^ent  to  you  on  request 

W.  W.   KIMBALL  Go. 

(Established  1857) 
Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  CHICAGCU.S.  A. 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.,  Dept  KL 

306  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  Please  mall  catalog  and  information  on  instru- 
ment marked  X  : 

D  KIMBALL  Grand  Pianos     D  KIMBALL  Phonographs 
n  KIMBALL  Upright  Pianos  D  KLMBALL  Player  Pianos 

Name 

Address 


ft 


KIMBALL 

Grand  Pianos 

Upright  Pianos 

Player  Pianos 

Reproducing  Pianos 

Phonographs 

Pipe  Organs 

Music  Rolls 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


has  to  be  one  thing  or  another,  but  jvist  why 
any  one  started  this  particular  health  stunt 
agitation  is  not  knowTi.  So  far  as  known 
there  had  been  no  great  popular  demand 
for  arbitration  of  breakfast,  the  principal 
interest  being  along  high  cost  of  li\ang 
rather  than  health  hues. 

Now,  however,  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
been  eating  light  breakfasts  will  think  that 
they  will  have  to  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
Eventually  the  dictum  in  the  matter  ^^^1I 
be  forgotten,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
fads  that  flourish  in  health  as  weU  as  other 
affairs,  and  people  influenced  to  change 
their  eating  habits  \n\\  revert  to  the  prac- 
tises that  please  and  best  agree  with  them- 
The  medical  decree  in  the  present  instance 
will  not  have  nearly  the  influence  on 
boarding-house  keepers,  on  whom  so  manj- 
people  of  sedentary  occupation  depend  for 
sustenance,  as  would  if  the  73  per  cent,  had 
voiced  the  opinion  of  the  thirteen. 


MEASURING  STARLIGHT 

'T^HE  heat  of  starlight  has  been  deter- 
-■-  mined  for  the  first  time  by  measuring 
a  hundred  millionth  degree  of  temperature 
and  a  trillionth  of  an  ampere  of  electric 
current.  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  announced  this  achieve- 
ment in  an  address  at  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  as  reported  in  Science 
Service's  Daily  Science  News  iSuZZe<t/i( Wash- 
ington). Working  with  the  100-inch  tele- 
scope at  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory  this  faU, 
Dr.  Abbot  measured  the  heat  at  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum  of  ten  stars  and  the 
sun.  The  rays  were  dispersed  by  a  spectro- 
scope in  a  band  similar  to  the  rainbow. 
We  read: 

The  bright  star  CapeUa,  which  is  very 
similar  to  our  own  sun  in  its  spectrum,  was 
found  to  furnish  the  equivalent  of  one 
horse-power  to  an  area  on  the  earth  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
But  this  prominent  star  is  feeble  compared 
with  our  sun,  which  is  equal  to  a  hundred 
billion  Capellas  and  sends  down  on  twenty 
square  fee  t  heat  eq  ual  to  a  horse-power.  On 
the  whole  earth  Capella's  heat  equals  500 
horse-power,  and  as  all  the  stars  together 
equal  500  Capellas  this  would  amount  to 
250,000  horse-power  over  the  whole  earth 
from  the  stars  alone. 

Dr.  Abbot  explained  that  his  work  on 
the  heat  of  stars,  accomplished  with  the 
cooperation  of  L.  B.  Aldrich  of  his  staff, 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  principal  work  of  the 
Astrophj^sical  Observatory,  which  is  the 
investigation  of  the  sun. 

"This  work  was  begun  about  1890  by 
Dr.  S.  P.  Langle.y  whose  great  pioneer  work 
in  measuring  the  sun's  heat,  its  distribution 
in  the  spectrum,  and  the  losses  and  modifi- 
cations which  it  encounters  in  passing 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  were 
classic,"  said  Dr.  Abbot. 

It  might  be  supposed  'that  the  investi- 
gation of  a  heat  source  whose  in-put  on  the 
earth's  surface  amounts  to  the  equivalent 
of  a  horse-poAver  ])er  couple  of  square  yards 
would  require  only  simple  and  insensitive 
apparatus,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
complexity  of  the  solar  beam,  made  up  of 
rays  of  greatly  differing  wa^e-length  which 
are  all  differently  transmitted  by  the  earth's 
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atmosphere,  requires  the  emplojinent  of 
the  spectroscope  to  separate  the  rays,  and 
for  the  recognition  of  their  heat  the  use  of 
highly  sensitive  therraometric  apparatus. 
The  most  satisfactory  heat  instrument 
for  these  i)urposcs  is  the  bolometer,  in- 
vented by  Langley  about  1880.  Two  hair- 
like  Avires  of  platinum  are  placed  side  by 
side,  the  one  hidden  from  the  rays  by  means 
of  a  metallic  diaphragm,  the  other  exposed 
in  the  spectrum.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the 
exposed  thi'ead,  if  it  be  as  little  as  the 
milHonth  of  a  degree,  suffices  to  disturb 
a  sensitive  electrical  balance,  and  by  a 
beautiful  device  introduced  by  Langley  in 
the  earliest  years  at  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory  these  indications  are  auto- 
matically recorded  from  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  to  the  other.  The  record  takes 
the  shape  of  a  curve  ■which  mounts  to 
different  heights  Avith  reference  to  its  base- 
line, and  these  heights  are  proportional  to 
the  heat  in  the  various  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  absorption  bands  due  to  the 
chemical  elements  in  the  sun,  and  those  due 
to  some  of  the  elements  and  compounds  of 
gaseous  nature  in  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
are  indicated  as  depressions  in  this  sinuous 
curve.  In  this  way  the  effects  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  upon  the  sun  rays  may  be 
determined  and  allowed  for,  so  that  the 
intensity  and  quality  of  the  raj^s  as  they 
would  be  outside  the  atmosphere,  on  the 
moon,  for  instance,  where  there  is  none,  can 
be  computed.  When  this  is  done,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sun's  heat  freed  from 'at- 
mospheric influences  is  found  to  be  vari- 
able. 


BUILDING  THE  WORLDS  FASTEST 
PLANE 

THE  Adctorjr  of  the  Army-Curtiss  racer, 
which  now  holds  the  world's  record  for 
speed,  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the 
speed  with  which  the  machine  was  built, 
we  are  told  by  a  A\Titer  in  The  Aerial  Age 
(New  York). 

A  year's  time,  he  says,  is  usually  allowed 
for  building  any  new  type  of  airplane,  and 
as  this  was  an  unusual  design,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  the  time  would  have  been 
too  short.  But  instead  of  extending  the 
period  of  construction,  the  Air  Service 
wanted  those  two  ships  built  in  less  than 
90  days.  Contracts  previously  let  to  other 
companies  for  racing  planes  called  for 
delivery  in  time  for  the  Pulitzer  TrophA- 
race.  Could  Curtiss  build  the  ships  in  time 
to  compete?     We  read: 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  answer 
would  be  in  the  negative.  It  would  be 
impossible.  Government  airplanes  of  vari- 
ous types  were  in  production  at  the  Curtiss 
plant — large  bombing  planes  were  moving 
along  through  their  various  processes  of 
production  with  clockwork  regularity. 
No,  it  would  never  do  to  risk  holding  up 
any  part  of  the  work  already  under  waj-, 
and  there  was  no  part  of  the  factory  which 
could  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  But 
the  Government  wanted  those  new  ships 
at  once,  for  the  design  showed  a  ship  capa- 
ble of  outclassing  the  best  of  them  and 
therefore  must  be  built  in  time  for  the  race. 

The  workers  volunteered  to  give  up 
their  recreation  building  where  noonday 
and  weekly  dances  were  held.  The  build- 
ing was  quickly  transformed  overnight  into 
a  factory  complete  in  itself — all  the  neces- 
sary wood-working  and  metal  machinery 
was  installed  so  that  work  on  the  racers 


WINTER  VACATION  VOYAGES 


^MEDITERRANEAN 


White  Star  Liner 

ADRIATIC  {24,541  tons) 

Jan.  6,  Feb.  24,  1923 

Each  of  these  distinguished 
trans-Atlantic  liners  is  fa- 
vored by  travellers  of  discrim- 
ination for  her  steadiness, 
de  luxe  quarters,  cuisine 
and  service.  These  special 
winter  voyages  invariably 
attract  those  who  require 
utmost  service  in  their  jour- 
neys to  and  from  the  sunny 
vacation  lands  that  edge  the 
Mediterranean. 

OVEST  INDIES 

MEGANTIC   {20,000  tons  displacement) 

Jan.  15,  Feb.  17,  Mar.  22,  1923 

Premier  Steamship  to  the  West  Indi-^s 

This  magnificent  cruising  ship  is 
admirably  constructed  for  tropic 
voyages.  Careful  provision  for  the 
passenger's  comfort  is  revealed  in 
every  detail  including  such  impor- 
tant matters  as  ventilation  of 
staterooms  and  the  delightful 
swimming  pool  on  deck.  White 
Star  Service  provides  luxuriously 
for  every  want. 

An  itinerary  planned  by  our  Cruise 
Department  of  more  than  25  years' 

Inquire  for  booklets  and  detailed  information 

^WHiTE  Star  Linexi^ 

r  itw  \p>  -^^^y:^^^^  Red  Star  Lmg 

IWTimfCATIONAL      MmRCAMTILB       MAMNB       COMPAtfV! 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Red  Star  Liner 

LAPLAND    a8,565  tons) 

Jan.  18,  Mar.  10,  1923 

Itinerary:  Madeira,  Gibraltar, 
Algiers,  Monaco(theRiviera), 
Naples,  Alexandria  (for  Egypt 
and  the  Nile),  Haifa  for  Jeru- 
salem, and  Athens  (Phaleron 
Bay). 

Bookings  for  round  trip 
cruise  with  ample  time  for 
delightful  visits  ashore,  or 

To  Naples  via  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  or  to  Egypt. 


experience  in  the  West  Indies  pro- 
vides a  wonderful  health-giving 
holiday  among  these  brilliant 
lands  beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 

Itinerary:  From  New  York  to  Ha- 
vana, Haiti,  Santiago,  Kingston 
(Port  Antonio),  Panama  Canal 
(Panama  City),  La  Guaira  (Cara- 
cas), Trinidad  (La  Brea),  Barbados, 
Martinique  (St. Pierre), St. Thomas, 
San  Juan,  Nassau,  Bermuda. 


BOSCH 


IGNITION 
STARTING 
LIGHTING 

rHE  dependable    qualities    of    Bosch    Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition  Systems  are  so  well  known 
that   they  are    recognized    everywhere    as    the 
standard  QUALITY  products. 

Built  by  a  manufacturing  organization  whose  wide 
experience  and  high  standards  are  known  through- 
out the  world,  they  are  accepted  by  owners  and 
manufacturers  alike  as  the  most  efficient  and  de- 
pendable electrical  units  available  for  automotive  use. 
Be  Satisfied  !  Specify  Bosch ! 

AMERICAN  Bosch  Magneto  Corp'n 

New  York        Springfield,  Mass.       Chicago 
Detroit  San  Francisco 
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-^DIAMONDS 

FROM    JASON    WEILER    &    SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond   importers 

For  over  47  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
diamond  importing  concerns  in  America  selling 
to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business  is  done 
direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  importing 
prices!  Here  are  several  diamond  offers — 
direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds 
that  should  surely  interest  any  present  or  pros- 
pective diamond  purchaser. 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
tine  brilliancy  a  (i  perfectly- 
cut.  Mounted  in  ladies'  style 
14K  solid  gold  setting.  Order 
this  diamond,  take  it  to  any 
jeweler  and  if  he  says  it  ca  ^ 
be  duplicated  for  less  than 
S200.00  send  it  back  and 
your  money  will  be  returned 
at  once  without  a  ciiiibble. 
Our  price  direct  (tl/lC  Aft 
1  carat,   $145.00      to  you $140. UU 


Ladies'  White  Gold 

rLT.".'....  $50.00 

Perfectly  cut.  blue-white 
diamond  of  exceptionally 
fine  brilliancy.  Ring  is 
exquisitely  pierced  in 
18K  solid  white  gold, 
duplicating  the  beauty 
of  platinum. 


Ladies'  White  Gold 

RinT.".' $75.00 

Perfectly  cut,  blue-white 
diamond  of  exceptional 
brilliancy  with  four 
smaller  perfectly  cut. 
blue-white  diamonds  on 
the  sides.  The  ring  is  1 8  K 
solid  white  gold,  beauti- 
fully pierced  and  carved. 


Ladies'  All  Platinum 

RInT."'*....  $200.00 

Perfectly  cut,  blue  white 
diamond  of  fire  brilliancv 
in  richly  pierced  and 
car\'ed  solid  platinum  ring. 


$305.00 


ladies'  Platinum 
Diamond  Ring .  . 

Perfectly  cut  hlue  -  white 
diamond  of  exceptional  brii- 
hancy  with  four  btnaller  per- 
fectly cut.  blue  -  white  dia- 
monds two  on  each  side.  The 
rin?  is  all  platinum,  richly 
pierced  and  carved. 


A  few  weights  and  prices  of  othir  diamondvings: 

1  J  carats   -  $217.00 

2  carats  -   -     290.00 

3  carats 435.00 


%  carat  — ^  $31.00 
H  carat  -  -  50.00 
1/2  carat    -    -    73.00 


We  refer  you  as  to  our  retiahiliiv  In  any  bank 
or  newspaper  in  Hosinn. 

If  di^ittred.  rlniri  will  be  sent 
to  ,-»nv  bank  j'-u  may  name 
or  any    l.xpresii    Co.    wiili 
privilci^e    oi    examination. 
Our  di.imoiid  guarantee  for 
full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  c^cry  pun  h.ise. 
WRITE    TODAY 
FOR     THIS 
VALLAULF.I 
FREE  CATALOO 
ON 

" HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS" 

This  book  is  hcautitully 
illusirate<l.  Tells  how  to 
judge,  select  and  huy 
'liamonds.  Tells  how 
they  mine, cut  and  mar- 
ket diamonds.  Tliis 
book,shov%tn2  wciirhis. 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars* worth  oi  I>i.-i- 
monds,  is  considered, 
an  autltorlty. 

Do  your  Christmas  Shopping  from  our 
beautifully  illustrated  i64-i)age  FREE 
Catalog  of  Jewelry,  Watches,  Silver, 
Toilet  and  Leather  Goods,  etc.  Mailed 
free  on  request. 


CLIP  COUPON     FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  NOW 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

377  Washington  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 

Diamortd  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  AKencies:  Amsterdam,  London  and  Paris 

Please  send  FREE  Diamond  Catalog 


Name_ 


Address  _ 
City 


,S!ii. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


could  proceed  -n-ith  no  effect  on  the  other 
work  in  the  main  shops. 

An  important  feature  of  the  "wind- 
tunnel  Avork  is  the  testing  of  accurate 
models,  made  in  the  model  shop.  These 
models  are  exact  miniature  reproductions 
of  the  airplanes  to  be  tested.  So  necessary 
is  accuracy  in  these  models,  that  in  true 
scale  the}'  do  not  depart  from  the  figured 
dimensions  more  than  1-4,000  of  an  inch. 
In  the  wind-tunnel,  the  model  is  suspended 
in  an  artificial  air-stream  which  simulates 
the  conditions  existing  in  fhght.  By  means 
of  indicators  and  scales,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  immediately  the  performance 
and  degree  of  stabihty  which  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  finished  airplane.  Wind- 
tunnel  tests  showed  the  Curtiss-Ai'my  racer 
to  be  capable  of  a  speed  of  219.8  miles  an 
hour,  whereas  on  its  first  flight,  the  official 
timing  of  its  actual  speed  showed  it  to  be 
219.5  miles;  this  varies  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  cent,  from  the  predicted 
2:)erformance. 

In  the  physical  laboratory,  wing  ribs 
and  tail  units,  etc.,  of  the  proposed  design 
were  built  up  and  loaded  with  weights  to 
represent  the  stress  imposed  during  fhght. 
Determination  is  made  of  the  brealdng- 
point  'of  each  part  so  that  weak  places  can 
be  strengthened  and  parts  proving  too 
strong  for  the  work  required  of  them  can  be 
lightened.  In  this  way,  before  the  actual 
machine  is  built,  there  is  no  question  about 
uniform  strength  throughout,  no  uncer- 
taintj'  about  the  reliabihtj'  of  the  materials 
used  and  no  doubt  about  its  performance. 

The  wing  radiators  were  a  problem  at 
first.  Complete  ^A-ings  such  as  these  had 
never  been  built  before,  and  the  fact  that 
they  proved  successful  in  a  high-speed 
racer  reflects  great  credit  to  the  engineers 
responsible  for  them  and  the  men  whose 
patient  work  made  it  possible  to  complete 
them  without  mishap. 

In  connection  with  the  water-coohug 
system  an  original  oil-temperature  regulat- 
ing system  is  pro\nded.  An  ingenious 
metliod  of  locating  an  oil  radiator  in  the 
water-cooling  system  insures  not  only 
that  the  oil  will  be  warmed  up  quieklj' 
but  also  that  its  temperature  will  be  kept 
uniform  once  it  reaches  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  water  in  the  radiator. 

It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Ai'my-Curtiss  racer  to  any 
feature  of  its  construction,  for  so  many 
improvements  exist  tlu'oughout  the  design. 
A  good  share  of  its  success,  however,  is 
due  to  the  men  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  plant — all  combined  in  one  purpose — 
to  build  the  fastest  airplane  in  the  world. 


Danger! — "Jim,  I  see  that  your  mule 
lias  U.  S.  branded  on  his  right  hind  leg. 
I  suppose  he  was  an  Army  mule  and  be- 
longed to  Uncle  Sam?" 

"No,  suh — dat  U.  S.  don't  mean  nothin' 
'bout  no  Uncle  Samuel.  Dat's  jess  a 
warnin'.  Dat  U.  S.'n  jess  stand  fo'  Un 
Safe — 'at's  :x\\:'—Jii,1qc. 


A  Puzzle. — "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
wliat  is  your  name?"  the  teller  politely 
asked  the  man  presenting  a  check. 

"Name,"  echoed  the  indignant  customer, 
"don't  you  .see  my  signatuie  on  tlie  check?" 

"I  do,"  answered  the  teller.  "That's 
what  aroused  my  curiosity." — Dry  Goods 
Economist. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 

$5  $6  $7  &  $8  SHOES  SoB 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  actually 
demanded  year  alter  year  by 
more  people  tlian  any  otber  shoe 
in  the  world 

BECAUSE 

W.  Li.  Douglas  has 
been  making  sur- 
passingly good 
shoes  for  forty-si.x 
years.  This  experi- 
ence of  nearly  half 
a  tjentiiry  in  mak- 
ing shoes  suitable 
for  Men  andWomen 
in  all  ^valks  of  life 
should  mean  some- 
thing to  you  when 
you  need  shoes  and 
are  looking  for  the 
best  shoe  values 
for  your  money. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

shoes    in    style, 

quality,  material 

and    Avorkman- 

ship  are  better  than  ever  before;  only  by 

examining   them    can    you   appreciate 

their  superior  qualities. 

No  Matter  Where  You  Live 

shoe  dealers  can  supply  you  -with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  If  not  convenient  to  call 
at  one  of  our  llO  stores  in  the  large- 
cities,  ask  yoiu*  shoes  dealer  for  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  Protection  against  un- 
reasonable profits  is  guaranteed  by  the 
name  and  price  stamped  on  the  sole  of 
evei-y  pair  before  the  shoes  leave  the 
factory.  Refuse  substitutes.  The  prices 
are  the  same  everywhere. 

IF    NOT    FOR    SALE    IN    YOUR    VICINITY, 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

TO  MERCHANTS:  If  no 
dealer  in  your  town  han- 
dles W.  L.  Douglas  shoes, 
write  today  for  exclusive 
rights  to  handle  this 
quick  selling,  quick  turn- 
over line. 


M.OOi.M.50 


President    ^ 

VJ.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 

161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


NEW 


CALCULATOR 

No  morf  hrain-ffid.   .Vo  morr  rostlu  » rrors. 

No  more  .vasttd  hours  t)  om  uaeUssmtntalrruugcru- 

ADDS       Use  and  Enjoy  This  Wonderful  New  SI 5.00  Add* 

^imTRArTC  '"^  Machine  FREE  on  Two  Weeks'  Trial 

wUD  1  KAL  1  &     Observe  bow  it  automatically  handles  every  cal- 

*****  -»*»■-*»  .■r.y*    dilation  with  speed,  accuracy  and  efficiency. Note 

Its  every-day  usefulness  and    liTe-lonR  durability 


r\T^  rTTVTj  c  —  lis  unique  featureeof  handin«s9  andportability 


CFUh  Ufi  UnMFV  just  your  business  card  or  letter- 
MnU  nU  mUnll  f,eaii.  THo  maohine  will  reach  you 
all  charKcs  prcpaiii.  If  it  doosnl  pay  for  itaelf  with- 
in tw'o  weeks,  send  It  hark  hy  parcel-post  and  you 
^vill  owe  u,  nothing  ACT  TODAY  IF  YOU  WA>JT 
IHOMIT  DELIVERY.  Dept.  H 

Lightnine  Calculator  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


lALS  WORK  OF*350eeMODEU 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tOARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


THE  GREAT  GAME 


The  best  loved  house- 
hold game  in  America. 
Largest  Selling   Home 
Game  in  the  world.    For 

2.  3.  4.  5  or  6  players. 
Splendid  partnership 
and  progressive  games. 
Price  75  cents.  ASK 
YOUR  DEALER  or  by 
mail  from  vis. 
Rook  Co..  Salem,  Mass. 
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Do  people  think  you  older 
or  younger  than  you  are? 


Every  day  at  the  office  or  in  the  home  you  meet 
men  and  women — some  in  their  forties,  some  even 
in  their  fifties — who  still  keep  the  sparkle  and  ani- 
mation of  youth. 

People  think  of  them  as  much  younger  than 
they  are. 

Yet  many  of  us — nervous,  "run  down,"  irritable 
while  still  in  our  twenties  and  thirties — feel  our  buoy- 
ant strength  slipping  away.  People  think  of  us  as 
much  older  than  we  are. 

Why  the  difference? 

The  two  vital  needs  that  so  many 
people  neglect 

Health  and  life  itself  depend  on  two  vital  functions* 

First,  the  living  cells  that  form  our  bodies  must 
be  repaired  and  nourished  from  day  to  day. 

Second,  the  poisonous  waste  that  gathers  in  the 
intestines  must  be  regularly  removed. 

Check  either  of  these  two  processes,  even  tem- 
porarily, and  the  body  is  weakened.  Natural  buoy- 
ant health  begins  to  fade.  Premature  age,  loss  of 
vigor  and  vitality,  constipation,  and  skin  disturb- 
ances are  the  result. 

Today  we  know  that  the  fresh,  living  cells  of 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  supply  the  very  elements 
needed  to  help  the  body  absorb  its  proper  nour- 
ishment, and  keep  the  system  clean. 

Like  any  other  plant  or  vegetable,  yeast  produces 
the  best  results  when  fresh  and  "green."  Fleisch- ' 
mann's  Yeast  is  the  highest  grade  living  yeast — 
always  fresh.  It  is  not  a  medicine,  it  is  a  natural 
food.  It  helps  to  tone  up  the  whole  system  and 
assures  regular  daily  elimination.  Results  cannot 
be  expected  unless  it  is  eaten  regularly. 

Three  thousand  years  ago  yeast  was  used  by 
Hippocrates,  the  famous  physician  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  a  successful  agent  in  correcting  certain 
ailments.  Today  Fleischmann's  Yeast  has  won 
national  recognition — it  is  being  prescribed  by  phy- 
sicians and  hospitals  everywhere. 

Eat  two  or  three  cakes  a  day.  If  you  prefer,  get 
six  cakes  at  a  time.  They  will  keep  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  for  several  days.  Begin  at  once  to  know  what 
real  health  means.  Be  sure  you  get  Fleischmann's 
Yeast.   All   grocers   have  it. 


-people  who  still  keep  the  sparkle 
and  animation  of  youth" 


App 


etite  and  digestion  restored 

The  great  problem  for  those  who  are  troubled  with  in- 
digestion is  first  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  possible  to  digest  the  increased  food 
that  is  eaten.  Fleischmann's  Yeast  has  this  remarkable 
effect  on  the  digestive  system.  It  enables  you  to  eat 
more,  and  to  get  more  benefit  from  the  food  you  eat. 


Laxatives  made  unnecessary 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  does  for  you  naturally  and  per- 
manently what  drugs  at  their  best  do  only  artificially 
and  for  a  short  time.  In  hospitals,  even  chronic  cases 
respond  to  it  and  normal  functions  are  restored  in  from 
3  days  to  5  weeks.  People  all  over  the  country  are  telling 
how  Fleischmann's  Yeast  has  helped  them. 


FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

builds  health  naturally  and 
permanently 


Skin  and  complexion  cleared 

A  poor  complexion  and  even  actual  skin  disorders  are 
usually  signs  that  your  vitality  is  being  lowered.  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast,  by  assuring  proper  nourishment  and  regu- 
lar elimination,  is  a  wonderful  corrective  for  these 
disturbances. 


Eat    it   plain — or 

spread  it  on  crackers 

—  or   mix   it    with 

water  or  milk 


An  absorbing  free  booklet  tells  what  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  has  done  for  others  and  can  do  for  you. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  IT  TODAY 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY 

Dept.  1813  ,  701  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  "The  New  Importance  of  Yeast  in 
Diet." 


Name . 
Street. 
City_ 


.State. 
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INTRODUCING- 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  INTERNATIONAL  BOOK  REVIEW" 


A  LITTLE  BROTHER  of  The  Literary  Digest,  -n-ith  a 
bi<r  name,  has  just  put  in  its  appearance  on  the 
^  newsstands  and  in  the  homes  of  the  nation.  The 
Literary  Digest  International  Book  Renew  makes  its  bow.  It 
gives  e\-ery  indication  of  being  a  healthy  young  magazine,  with 
ninety-six  pages  in  this  first  issue,  a  paid-up  circulation  of  more 
than  80,000,  and  the  pleasant  plumpness  of  considerable 
advertising — a  kind  of  plumpness  ■w'ithout  which  magazine 
babies,  especiallj-,  have  a  rough  time  of  it  in  their  young  and 
tender  years. 

"He's  a  nice  child,"  some  one  is  almost  certain  to  remark  when 
a  neAvly  arrived  hopeful  is  presented  bj*  his  proud  parents  to 
admiring  friends  and  relatives,  "but  whj-  did  thej'  give  him  that 
sort  of  a  middle  name?"  And  in  the  ease  of  this  new  hterary 
infant,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  "International"  which  serves  as 
its  middle  name  ■nill  bring  a  flood  of  similar  remarks  and  ques- 
tions. This  is  an  important  point.  Xo  proud  parent  but  has  an 
excellent  reason  for  the  middle  name,  howeA'er  remarkable,  of  his 
son  and  heir,  and  the  "International"  which  bisects  The  Literary 
Digest  International  Book  Review,  we  are  assured,  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance. For,  explains  the  editor,  books  are  to  be  considered 
here  not  from  the  A-iew-point  of  any  "school"  or  "movement," 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  theii-  intrinsic,  or  news  value,  "the 
value  that  gives  them  their  relation  to  humanity."  And,  he  con- 
cludes: "Rightly  to  estimate  this  value- one  needs  what  we  may 
call  the  international  as  distinguished  from  the  local  method  of 
approach."  The  particular  proAince  of  The  Review  will  be: 
"Impartial!}'  to  give  the  news  of  books  the  world  over;  to  recog- 
nize appreciatively  such  reality  of  interest  as  may  he  beneath 
whatever  foreign  guise,  whether  of  language  or  literary  method." 

This  idea  of  books  "in  their  intrinsic  human  relationship" 
may  be  considered  the  main  inspiration  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  who 
leads  the  list  of  contributors  with  "A  Re^-iew  of  Re\newers." 
He  beheves  that  books  and  readers  are  kept  from  many  pleasant 
and  intrinsic  relationships  through  the  stupidity,  or  worse,  of 
those  who  write  book  reN-iews.  Therefore,  the  chi-onicler  of 
"]Main  Street"  and  "Babbitt"  here  wanders  among  the  con- 
temporary tribes  of  reviewers  \y\ih.  much  the  same  devastating 
effects  concurrent  with  his  wanderings  in  "Gopher  Prairie"  and 
"Zenith."  He  refers  to  "the  large  amount  of  bad  criticism  Avhich 
saddens  the  righteous  and  causes  the  tired  but  canny  Business 
Man  to  avoid  hterarj'^  columns  and  stick  to  the  sporting  page," 
to  "  flivver-ad j«ctives  Avliich  block  the  traffic,"  to  the  great  dis- 
tress of  the  drivers  of  blooded  hterary  cars.  But  Mr.  Lewis  here 
again  reveals  liis  essential  optimism,  for  he  finds  that  the  bumpy, 
squeaky,  clieap,  convenient  and  plebeian  fli\"\'er-re\'iewer  is 
being  forced  from  our  hterarj^  highways  by  "a  devastating  new 
brigade"  of  Rolls-Royce-terers,  consisting  not  only  of  a  few 
leading  horn-tooters  in  Chicago  and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
"but  increasingly  of  little-known  newspaper  men  and  newspaper 
women,  of  college  instructors  and  poetic  bankers  in  cities  all  over 
the  land."  His  article  includes  a  "Wall  Chart  of  FUwer  Adjec- 
tives for  Book  RcAnewers  and  Pubhshers'  Advertising  ]Men," 
that  is,  to  quote  his  first-proscribed  adjective,  "delectable." 
Reviewers  and  publishers  who  regret  that  he  did  not  supplj'  a 
chart  of  spiffy  twin-six  terms  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  "fliwer 
adjectives"  on  his  index  will  have  no  difficulty  in  compiUng  one 
from  his  article. 

"What  has  happened  to  the  women?  "  asks  Gertrude  Atherton, 
following  Mr.  Lewis  with  a  newsy  combination  of  special  article 
and  book  re\dew,  entitled  "The  Changing  Genius  of  May  Sin- 
clair." Never  possibly  in  the  history  of  fiction,  observes  IMrs. 
Atherton,  have  as  many  authors  of  prominence  published,  as 
simultaneously  as  during  the  past  autumn;  and  among  them,  she 
declares,  "There  is  not  one  woman  Avriter  of  the  psychological 
novel,  at  least,  whose  work  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  men." 


Nevertheless,  this  frank  and  \agorous  critic  finds  spots  worthy 
of  praise  in  Rebecca  West's  new  novel,  "The  Judge."  and  whole 
chapters  of  "absorbing  interest"  in  May  Sinclair's  just-pub- 
lished "Anne  Severn  and  the  Fieldings."  Then  comes  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  on  "A  Belgian  Critic's  View  of  Swinburne,"  an 
article  which  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  manages  to  make  a  sort  of  three- 
sided  hterary  sjinposium  on  the  essence  of  poetry.  It  is  Uttle 
enough  to  say  for  this  Belgian  study  of  an  Enghsh  poet,  comments 
the  American  critic  and  poet  in  this  truly  international  causerie, 
that  "L'Oeu\Te  de  Swinburne,"  by  Paul  de  Reul,  is  the  most 
complete  study  of  Swinburne's  work  yet  written. 

JNIr.  Le  Gallienne's  own  new  book  of  poems  "A  Jongleur 
Straj'ed,"  is  reA"iewed  on  a  succeeding  page  by  Zona  Gale,  she  of 
"iSIiss  Lulu  Bett"  and  other  pleasant  memories.  "In  this  vol- 
ume," says  Aliss  Gale,  in  a  sentence  which  seems  to  sum  up  her 
impressions,  "we  again  accept  chords  touched  in  a  far  country  by 
one  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century-  and  more  has  gi\en  glad  news 
of  it."  The  "Elizabethan  measures"  of  much  of  Mr.  Le 
GalUenne's  poetry,  with  their  "indifference  to  the  inhibitions  of 
the  modernists  and  ahke  to  their  freedoms,"  are  set  in  striking 
contrast  by  one  of  Amy  Lowell's  most  modern  and  measureless 
poems,  an  original  contribution,  called  "  The  Congressional  Li- 
brarj',"  which  appears  on  a  near-bj'  page. 

HeyTvood  Broun  and  Christopher  Morley  are  fellow,  or  riAal, 
as  the  case  may  be,  "Cohiimists"  on  New  York  papers;  and 
now  that  'Mr.  Broun  has  fathered  a  much-discust  book,  "The 
Boy  Grew  Older,"  Mr.  ]Morley  undertakes  to  consider  a  few  of 
the  "long  series  of  speculations"  which  it  has  aroused,  "with  the 
frankness  the  book  deserves."  Mr.  Broun,  presumably,  finds  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  expending  similar  frankness  on 
^Ir.  Arnold  Bennett,  in  an  essay,  a  few  pages  further  on.  entitled 
"]Mr.  Bennett  Exercises  His  Technique."  Time  is  turned  back 
on  the  next  page  while  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  knowTi  for 
"Brewster's  Millions"  and  a  dozen  other  popular  successes,  deals 
with  the  days  "When  ZMark  Twain  Was  a  New  Writer."  A 
definitive  edition  of  the  writings  of  ]Mark  Twain  has  just  ap- 
peai'ed,  in  thirty-five  volumes,  and  IMr.  ^IcCutcheon  is  reminded 
of  the  time  when  it  required  some  temerity  to  predict  that  the 
ex-Mississippi  River  pilot  would  one  day  be  classed  with  the 
immortals. 

^Maurice  Francis  Egan's  review  of  Wilham  Hohenzollern's 
^Memoirs  begins  with  the  pleasant  observation  that,  "One  must 
be  pohte,  and  therefore  it  is  only  proper  to  give  to  His  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  title  which  he  has  arrogated  to  himself." 
]Mr.  Egan's  politeness,  however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  punch- 
ing large  and  numerous  holes  in  the  Imperial  memoirs.  Of  more 
purely  hterary  interest  is  a  study  by  Edward  Garnett,  the  English 
critic,  of  "The  Genius  of  W.  H.  Hudson."  The  writer  was  a 
long-time  friend  of  the  late  author  of  "Green  Mansions"  and 
"The  Purple  Land,"  which  are  here  held  best  to  express  "the 
essence  of  his  indi^dduality."  Inang  Bacheller,  whose  latest 
appearance  before  the  reading  pubhc  was  "In  the  Days  of  Poor 
Richard,"  contributes  a  study  of  "J"iction  at  the  Parting  of  the 
Ways,"  of  which  the  key-note  may  run:  "Nowyouth  is  a  beautiful 
t  hing  in  its  way,  but  its  way  is  short.  Youth  is  a  good  companion, 
but  a  bad  leader." 

Thomas  R.  Ybarra's  letter  from  Paris  takes  up  two  FVench 
hterary  novelties  that  ought  to  bo  international,  CAen  if  their  dis- 
cussion here  is  their  first  sign  of  progress  in  that  hue.  One  is  a 
new  noA^el  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Mr.  Ybarra  confesses,  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  that  before  he  discovered  Mme.  Bernhardt's 
novel,  he  didn't  even  know  she  was  a  novehst;  he  adds  that, 
having  read  her  noA'el,  he  "is  firmlj^  couA-inced  that  she  isn't." 
But  CA'en  if  the  great  French  actress  may  write  novels  while  re- 
maining simply  a  great  actress,  this  American  browser  in  the 
PVonch  capital  finds  a  good  deal  of  diA'ersion  in  "Joh  Sosie,"' 
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the  Btrnhardt  novel  now  displayed  tempt- 
ingly all  over  Paris.  Ybarra's  (lisco\ery 
of  the  latest  Blasco  Ibiiuez  novel,  "La 
Tierra  de  Todos,"  he  says  ^vas  enough 
to  set  liim  intoning  a  "Irmn  of  thanks- 
giving." The  Spanish  novelist's  new 
work  deals  with  diverse  excitements, 
chietl.\  in  (he  Argentine  Kepublic.  Ro- 
mance is  succeeded  by  world  politics,  on 
the  next  page,  where  Norman  H.  Davis, 
former  ll^nder-Seeretary  of  State  takes  up 
an  authoritative  dissection  of  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker's  new  two-volume  discussion  of 
"  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement." 
Themes  not  so  A'ery  diff(»rent  run  through 
much  of  Robert  Wilberforce's  review  of  E. 
T.  Raymond's  new  volume,  "Mr.  Lloyd 
George."  INIr.  Wilberforce  is  a  leading 
English  publicist,  now  in  this  country;  IVIr. 
Raymond  is  familiar  as  the  author  of 
several  books  of  political  portraiture,  and 
between  them  they  illuminate Jaoth  Lloyd 
George  and  his  time. 

George  MacAdam  leads  to  other  and 
damper  fields  in  his  cheerful  review  of  those 
recent  *  .Sundry  Observations  concerning 
Prohibition,  Inhibitions  and  Illegalitj-," 
issued  in  a  volume  labeled  "Nonsenseor- 
ship,"  and  written  as  "a  le^dtitious  liter- 
ary escapade"  by  Heywood  Broun,  George 
Chappell,  Wallace  Irwin,  Ruth  Hale,  Ben 
Hecht,  Helen  BuUitt  Lo^vTy,  Dorothy 
Parker,  Fredei'ick  O'Brien,  and  others.  Tliis 
article  is  illustrated  by  some  particularly 
lively  cartoons.  "Popular  Science  from  Un- 
familiar Sources,"  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefans- 
son,  "Divers  Moods  in  Current  Poetry," 
by  Lloyd  Moms,  "The  Season's  Books  as 
Christmas  Gifts,"  by  Hildegarde  Haw- 
thoi-ne,  "Concerning  James  Branch  Ca- 
bell's Human  Comedy,"  by  Edwin  Bjork- 
man,  "Diverse  Moods  in  Current  Poetry," 
by  Lloyd  Morris,  "The  Journalistic  Ad- 
ventures of  Mr.  Strachey,"  by  Joseph 
Collins,  "When  Genius  and  Society  are 
at  War,"  a  study  of  Wassermann's  new 
novel,  and  an  appreciation  of  "W.  D. 
Howells,  Novehst  and  Literary  Artist," 
by  Prof.  Brander  JSIatthews,  founded  on  a 
new  volume,  "WiUiam  Dean  Howells,"  by 
Delmar  Gross  Cooke,  complete  the  list  of 
special  articles.  Original  drawings  and 
half-tones  are  mixed  through  the  pages 
with  the  liberality  of  raisins  in  an  old- 
fashioned  pudding. 

A  number  of  new  novels,  including  Hugh 
Walpole's  "The  Cathedral,"  John  Cour- 
nos's  "Babel,"  Jeffrey  Farnol's  "Escape," 
and  Phihp  Curtiss's  "Mummers  in  Mufti," 
are  noticed  in  a  special  department  called 
"In  This  Month's  Fiction  Library."  By 
way  of  ending  up  the  number  there  is 
a  list  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
and  two  hundred  "important  books  of  the 
month,"  each  with  a  few  words  descriptive 
of  its  contents.  There  can  be  no  possible 
objection,  of  course,  if  any  reader 
wishes  to  use  this  list  as  supplementary 
to  Miss  Hawthorne's  more  detailed  pres- 
entation of  "The  Season's  Books  ,  las 
Christmas  Gifts." 
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Gift  and  Holiday  Books 
for  Children  of  All  Ages 

THERE  is  no  childish  dream,  no  youthful  longing,  that  can  not  be  realized 
in  the  pages  of  a  book.  Beauty,  knowledge,  and  power  are  here  for  the 
seeking;  romance  waits  between  the  covers  for  eager  young  readers. 
By  putting  your  gift-money  into  books  you  will  benefit  yourselves  and  the 
cliildren,  for  you  will  sjiend  less  and  give  more  than  in  any  other  way.  Here 
are  books  that  growing  minds  will  glorj'  in — brilliantly  written,  and  superbly 
illustrated.  And  how  much  better  children  understand  and  enjoy  a  book 
that  is  well  illustrated!  These  illustrations  are  true  gems,  splendidly  artistic 
(nearly  all  in  several  colors),  and  with  an  unmistakable  appeal  to  children. 
Each  volume  is  attractively  bound,  and  printed  from  clear,  easily-read  type 
on  artistic  and  durable  paper.  They  are  unusually  good  values  at  their 
prices.  Order  several.  Give  books  to  every  child  on  your  list.  These  ten 
volumes  will  admirably  solve  ten  gift  problems  for  you.  Order  now  before  stock 
is  exhausted.     Have  them  in  your  home  in  plenty  of  time  before  the  holidays. 


The 
Sky  Riders 

By  T.  C.  Bridges.  With  5 
full-page  illustrations,  including 
frontispiece  in  several  colors. 
249  pages.    Blue  cloth.  12mo. 

A  thrilling  tale  of  adventure 
round  the  world  by  boat,  air- 
ship, and  plane — in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  tropics — of  bat- 
tles with  wild  animals  and  sav- 
ages— of  exciting  escapes  and 
rescues.  A  book  that  will  hold 
a  boy's  rapt  interest  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  Price, 
$2.00,  net:  postpaid,  $2.12. 

Russian 
Fairy  Tales 

From  the  Russian  of  Polevoi. 
By  R.  Misbet  Bain.  With  16 
handsome  full-page  illustra- 
tions, including  a  frontispiece 
in  several  colors.  Blue  cloth. 
252  pages.  Crown  Svo. 

Vivid,  fascinating,  fantas- 
tic, touching  tales  from  Great 
Russia — of  particular  interest 
now  to  children,  owing  to  the 
universal  attention  given  to 
this  country.  This  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  Danish  Fairy 
Tales.  Price,  S2.00,  net;  post- 
paid, S2.12. 


Danish 
Fairy  Tales 

From  Svend  Grundtvig.  By 
Gustav  Hein.  With  17  full- 
page  illustrations,  including 
frontispiece  in  several  colors. 
220  pages.  Green  cloth.  Cover 
in  4  colors.     Crown  Svo. 

Quaint  stories  from  this  coun- 
try so  rich  in  folk-lore,  told  in  a 
most  fascinating  manner — sto- 
ries to  brighten  little  hearts. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to 
Russian  Fairy  Tales.  Price, 
S2.00,  net;  postpaid,  S2.12. 


The 

Gingerbread 

House 

By  Catherine  Mais.  Illus- 
trated by  Helen  Jacobs.  With 
4  full-page  illustrations  in  sev- 
eral colors,  including  frontis- 
piece. 192  pages.  Red  cloth. 
Square  12mo. 

Woven  around  the  doings  of 
a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl,  this 
book  will  charm  the  little  folks 
with  its  records  of  childish 
dreams  and  actions.  Price, 
S1.50,  net;  postpaid.  S1.62. 


In  Wheelabout 

and 

Cockalone 

By  Grace  Rhys,  niustrated 
by  Margaret  W.  Tarrant  and 
Megan  Rhys.  With  4  full-page 
illustrations  in  several  colors, 
including  frontispiece,  and  nu- 
merous full-page  and  smaller 
illustrations  in  black  and  white. 
239  pages.  Green  cloth,  with 
cover  in  colors  and  gold.  Square 
crown  Svo. 

A  delightful  volume  of  Irish 
Fairy  Stores,  quaint  and  beau- 
tiful, bright  and  happy,  light 
and  fantastic.  A  book  to  keep 
the  kiddies'  eyes  wide  open 
with  wonder,  and  Lright  with 
joy.  Price,  $2.00,  net;  post- 
paid, .?2.12. 

The  Story  of 

Saint  Elizabeth 

of  Hungary 

By  William  Canton.  Ilhis- 
trated  by  Eleanor  Fortescue 
Brickdale.  With  8  full-page 
illustrations  in  several  colors, 
including  frontispiece,  all 
mounted  on  special  mat  paper. 
218  pages.  Blue  cloth.  Crown 
Svo. 

The  inspiring  story  of  the  life 
of  the  wonderful  Saint  Elizabeth 
who  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Highly  interesting,  and  with  a 
splendid  moral  and  religious 
background.  Price,  $2.00,  net; 
postpaid,  $2.12. 


Stories  from 

Shakespeare 

Retold  by  Thomas  Carter. 
With  16  full-page  illustrations 
in  several  colors,  by  Gertrude 
Demain  Hammond,  R.  I. 
Maroon  cloth.  286  pages.  12mo. 

These  stories  are  clearly  and 
cleverly  told  in  a  literary  style 
which  v.ill  hold  the  interest  of 
reader  and  little  listener  alike. 
Just  the  book  to  impart  a  first 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare's 
works  to  young  folks.  Price, 
$2.00,  net;  postpaid,  S2.12. 

The  Threshold 
of  History 

By  H.  R.  Hall.  Profusely 
illustrated  in  black  and  white, 
and  colors,  by  Nancy  Smith  and 
Hilda  Booth.  1.59  pages. 
Board  cover  in  4  colors.  Crown 
Svo. 

An  ideal  book  for  teaching 
children  the  life  of  man  in  the 
dim  times  before  the  dawn  of 
history.  Four  handsome  illus- 
trations in  several  colors, 
mounted  on  heavy,  blue-green 
paper,  bound  into  the  book  but 
suitable  for  removal  for  fram- 
ing. Price,  SI. 50,  net;  post- 
paid, S1.62. 

Knock 
Three  Times 

By  l^farion  St.  lohn  Webb. 
Illustrated  by  Margaret  W. 
Tarrant.  With  8  full-page  il- 
lustrations in  se-eral  colors, 
including  colored  frontispiece. 
284  pages.  Green  cloth,  with 
cover  in  colors  and  gold.  Square 
crown  Svo. 

-\n  original  and  sjonpatheti- 
cally  told  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  fairy- 
land— one  to  amuse  and  delight 
everj'  youngster.  Price,  S2.00, 
net;  postpaid,  S2.12. 

Betty  and 

Bobtail 

at  Pine-Tree  Farm 

By  Lilian  Gask.  Illustrated 
in  colors  by  Helen  Jacobs. 
With  4  full-page  illustrations  in 
color,  including  frontispiece. 
224  pages.  Green  cloth.  Square 
crown  Svo. 

A  charming  story  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  little  girl  and  her 
dog  in  the  countrj-,  that  will 
keep  the  little  folks  clapping 
their  hands  with  delight.  Price, 
$2.00,  net:  postpaid,  S2.12. 


At  all  Leading  Book  Stores  or  by  Mail  from 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  g 
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—  but  are 
your  checks 
safe? 

You  feel  that  your  money 
on  deposit  is  safe  against 
the  burglary  because  it  is 
kept  in  a  burglar-proof  vault. 

But  how  about  the  check- 
ckangcr?  He  can  get  at  your 
funds  by  simply  changing 
your  check.  Sometimes  he 
raises  the  amount.  Very 
often  he  changes  the  payee's 
name.  Even  the  date  and 
endorsements    are    altered. 

Your  bank  can  protect 
you  against  this  danger,  by 
furnishing  checks  on 

National 

Safety  Paper 

This  paper  protects  every 
part  of  a  check  —  amount, 
payee's  name,  date,  num- 
ber and  endorsements.  Acid, 
eraser,  or  knife  produces  a 
white  spot  in  the  paper,  in- 
stantly exposing  a  change. 

Here  is  protection  which 
your  bank  will  gladly  pro- 
vide if  only  you  make  your 
wishes  known.  Why  not  ask 
your  bank  for  checks  on 
National  Safety  Paper? 

Write  for  our  book,  "The 
Protection  of  Checks." 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 

Founded  1871 

61  Broadway,  New  York 

liaiUnal  Safety  Paftr  it  alio  madt 

in  Canada  bj  Gtorge  La  Mtntt 

&■  Son,  Ltd.^  Tcrontt 


INVESTMEiNTS  T  AND T  FINANCE 


HEXRY  FORDS  GOOD  ^TORD  FOR  SPENDERS 


T^HERE  Is  plenty  of  cheer  for  the  man  of 
forty  who  hasn't  been  able  to  save 
much,  in  a  recent  pronouncement  by  Henrj- 
Ford.  Instead  of  echoing  familiar  ad\'ice 
usually  given  by  captains  of  industry-  to 
start  in  early  and  save  the  pennies,  the 
automobile  manufacturer  declares  that  if 
a  man  spends  his  time  up  to  forty  getting 
experience,  he  is  better  off.  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  money-making,  than  if  he  had 
kept  closely  on  the  job  and  saved  ever?' 
cent  earned  beyond  absolutely  necessary 
expenditiu-es.  Mr.  Ford  said  all  this  in 
Boston,  and  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  quotes  him  as  follows: 

Until  he  is  forty  a  man  should  be  gaining 
experience;  he  should  be  learning  all  he 
can,  particularly  how  to  spend  money. 
That  is  why  I  told  you  that  the  best  ad^^ee 
I  could  give  to  a  young  man  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed is:  Spend  your  money — on  yourself; 
get  all  the  experience  you  can.  Don't 
try  to  save  money  and  be  a  miser. 

Give  me  the  man  of  forty  who  has  had 
lots  of  experience,  and  if  he's  honest  and 
truthful  his  success  is  a  certainty. 

I  was  about  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine 
years  old  before  I  began  to  think  very  much 
about  making  money.  Before  that  I  was 
too  busy  learning  things  and  getting  expe- 
rience, which  I  have  found  of  great  value 
to  me  in  more  recent  years. 

Xow,  a  man  should  not  be  discouraged 
because  he  wakes  up  one  day  and  realizes  he 
is  forty  years  old  and  hasn't  any  money. 
He  is  really  better  off  if  he  has  a  clean 
record  and  has  gained  much  experience, 
because  he  has  the  incentive  to  put 
his  experience  to  practical  use  and  to 
profit  by  it. 

Henry  Ford  has  now  all  the  money  he 
wants,  he  says,  and  his  policy  as  to  further 
monej--making  is  stated  as  follows  in  the 
inte^^■iew  quoted  in  The  Tribune: 

My  son  and  I  are  agreed  that  as  long  as 
our  motive  is  to  pro^^de  employment  for 
just  as  many  people  as  we  possibly  can,  we 
\\\\\  always  have  plenty  of  money.  I 
haven't  really  tried  to  make  money  in  re- 
cent years.  I  realized  long  ago  that  I  had 
all  the  money  I  needed. 

Some  representatives  of  Hugo  Stinnes 
came  to  our  Detroit  offices  recently.  I 
asked  them  what  Stinnes  was  trying  to  do; 
what  they  were  aft^r.  They  admitted  his 
motive  was  to  make  money;  they  wete  out 
to  get  stock  control  of  business  and  to  make 
all  the  money  they  could. 

If  that  were  our  motive,  I  wouldn't  be 
very  confident  of  our  future.  We  are  now 
eniplojnng  about  100.000  people,  and  we 
hope  to  employ  many  more.  As  long  as 
that  is  honestly  our  purpose — to  provide 
lucrative  employment  for  just  as  many 
poojile  as  possible — my  son  and  I  will  always 
have  plenty  of  monej'  to  do  the  things  we 
want  to  do. 

In  contrast  with  the  Ford  remarks  is  the 
oft -staled  Rockefeller  ad\'ice,  "save  your 
pennies,"  which  has  recently  been  reiter- 


ated by  .lohn  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The 
Boston  Financial  News  \  refers  the  oilman's 
counsel  to  the  manufacturer's: 

There  is  a  soundness  which  recommends 
practise  of  the  Junior  Rockefeller  precept 
for  good  citizenship,  of  work,  economy  and 
thrift,  -with  the  supplementary  admonition 
against  running  an  automobile  unless  one 
can  afford  it.  It  profits  specifically  by 
contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  the  world's 
largest  automobile  producer  who  would  im- 
pel universal  indi^-idual  purchase  through 
his  slogan  "Buy  a  Ford  and  spend  the 
Difference." 

There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  supremacy 
of  value  of  the  Rockefeller  over  the  Ford 
brand  of  advice  as  to  utihzation  of  wage 
increment.  Spending  all  as  j-ou  go  is 
certain  to  shorten  the  ability  to  continue 
going. 


THE  SMALL  IN\T;ST0R  WARNED 
AGAINST  IL\DIO  STOCKS 

'TpHE  fact  that  science  has  been  making 
-^  remarkable  advances  in  new  methods 
of  commimicating  by  electricity  does  not 
mean  that  the  wireless  industry  is  some- 
thing into  which  the  average  investor 
should  put  his  small  saAangs.  Yet  there  is 
a  fascination  about  the  word  "Radio." 
continues  the  financial  editor  of  the  Xew 
York  American,  which  makes  it  "probable 
that  hundreds  will  go  on  putting  their  hard- 
earned  surplus  into  stocks  of  radio  con- 
cerns whose  sole  asset  is  the  word  'Radio' 
and  whose  sole  prosp>ect  is  the  possibility  of 
scraping  up  whatever  business  in  wireless 
sets  is  left  over  after  the  orgaiuzed  manu- 
facturers of  the  most  practical  equipment 
have  done  with  the  current  demand  for 
their  products."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  says 
the  writer,  the  radio  business  has  at 
present  "progressed  only  far  enough  to 
attract  wealthj-  men  and  strong  corpora- 
tions who  can  afford  to  experiment."  He 
continues: 

You  could  count  on  one  hand  the  number 
of  concerns  that  are  in  a  position  to  make 
a  success  of  this  industry  when  it  becomes 
a  commercial  success  at  last.  The  hundreds 
of  others  are  merely  vehicles  for  the  ever- 
present  promotion  schemes  that  depri\  e 
the  ordinarily  thrifty  person  of  his  savings 
for  the  enrichment  of  men  who  produce 
nothing. 

Pay  no  attention  to  the  age-old  argu- 
ment of  the  "ground  floor"  unless  you  have 
money  to  lose,  time  to  watch  it  go  and 
experience  and  ability  to  control  its  passage 
until  opportunity  to  recover  the  losses  can 
be  torn  out  of  circumstances.  The  stock  of 
the  loading  coqjoration  in  this  industrA-  is 
nothing  but  a  speculation.  How  far  from 
a  sane  sp>eculation  are  the  shares  of  less 
significant  concerns,  and  how  hopeless  from 
the  investors'  point  of  Anew  is  the  vast 
majority  of  wireless  promotion  stocks, 
based  almost  solely  upon  romance  with 
scarcely  so  much  as  a  storehouse  for  the 
output  of  other  concerns  behind  the  stock? 
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THE  PERFECTION 
OF  NATURAL  TONE  IN  RADIO 


nv 


ITH  the  Lyradion,  tone  as  well  as  distance 
becomes  a  factor  in  buying  a  radio  set. 

Up  to  now,  you  have  only  asked,  "How 
far  can  I  hear?"  You  should  add,  "How  well  do 
I  hear?" 

First  of  all,  the  Lyradion  is  a  reproducing  phono- 
graph with  a  perfection  of  natural  tone  that  even 
musicians  thought  impossible. 

It  is  also  a  high-powered,  1000-mile  receiving  set 
which  employs  the  same  principle  of  tone  reproduc- 
tion for  both  radio  concerts  and  phonograph  records. 

Or  the  Lyradion  is  a  combination  instrument  — 
radio  and  phonograph  with  all  wires,  batteries, 
connections,  record  albums,  etc.,  enclosed  in  period 
cabinets  that  will  match  any  home. 

Realize  if  you  can  that  the  beautiful  Instrument 


shown  above  may  spring  into  being  at  the  turn  of  a 
knob  to  pour  forth  Grand  Opera  from  Chicago,  a 
symphony  orchestra  from  Detroit,  a  Cathedral  Choir 
from  Dallas  or  a  Jazz  Band  from  Atlanta.  Here,  at 
last,  is  the  one  type  of  radio  set  that  will  not  become 
old-fashioned  and  out  of  date  within  a  year. 

The  Lyradion  is  powerful,  tuneful  and  beautiful 
enough  to  hold  a  place  of  dignity  in  any  well-ordered 
home.  It  contains  a  thousand  nights  of  the  world's 
best  music  —  news  —  football  and  baseball  games, 
play  by  play  —  market  reports  —  church  services  — 
dance  music  —  at  no  cost  after  you  own  the  instrviment, 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it — let  a  Lyradion 
dealer  put  one  in  your  home  —  if  it  entertains  —  if  it 
satisfies  —  if  it  pleases  —  as  a  radio  —  as  a  phonograph 
—  or  both  —  make  it  your 
Christmas  present  to  the  family. 
Lyradions  from  $250  to  $1,100. 


LYRADION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 


Amateur  experimental 
high-powered  sets  $1 50, 
$205,  $215.  The  sweet, 
toned   Lyradohorn,    $30. 


mimmsMi: 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


The  Real 
Motorist's  Gift— 

Y'OU   can   always  feel  happy  when 

*■  you  give  a  motorist  a  Cuno  Cigar 

Lighter,  Cuno  Smoking  Set  or  Cuno 

Ash  Receiver  because  you  know  your 

gift  will  be  appreciated. 

Safe,  clean  and  attractively  finished, 
the  Cuno  gives  a  sure  light  inany  wind. 
It  makes  smoking  while  motoring  a 
real  pleasure. 

At  all  dealers,  or  sent  postpaid  in 
attractive  Holiday  Greeting  package 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  frer  booklet 
" How  to  Smoke  and  Drive  in  Comfort" 

THE  CUNO  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

90  South  Vine  Street,  xMeriden,  Conn. 

Instrument  Board  Lighter $8.00 

'Specify  for  6  or  12  voltsl 
Smoking  Set I.S.OO 

(specify  for  6  or  12  voltsi 
Ash   kcceiver «.00 


^^ 


BIG  SAVING -FREE  TRIAL 


rhisbeautifulmachineistheonly  brand-new(unused^, 
standard,  full-size  typewriter  with  a  4-row,  42-key.  84- 
character  Universal  keyboard  that  you  can  buy  for  less 
than  $100.  It  comes  direct  from  factory  to  you  at  prac- 
tically the  wholesale  price  of  other  high-grade  type- 
writers—a remarkable  savine.  Use  Annell'  on  your 
work  at  our  expense,  put  it  to  the  test  for  ten  days;  then 
if  it  doesn't  satisfy  you  in  every  way,  return  it  to  us 
and  we  will  refund  even  the  express  charges.  You  take 
no  risk.  Could  anything  be  fairer> 

Easy  Terms 

While  you  are  enjoying  the  use  of  the  machine,  small 
monthly  payments  ( much  less  than  20c  per  day )  make 
it  easy  and  convenient  to  own  this  full-size,  brand- 
new  (unused),  4-row,  standard-keyboard  typewriter. 

Mechanical  Marvel 

Strerigth  and  simplicity  are  the  outstanding  qualities 
of  this  machine.  Every  essential  operating  conveni- 
ence is  possessed  by  Annell',  including  the  4-row  '42- 
key,  84-character  Universal  standard  keyboard.  This 
good  Annell'  is  made  so  well  and  lasts  so  long  that  the 
cost— if  spread  over  the  machine's  lifetime— is  less 
per  day  than  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp.  And  re- 
member, the  Annell'  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Send  Coupon  Today 

for  complete  information  about  the  greatest  of 
•II  typewriter  offers.  Don't  miss  it.  Act  now. 
ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER   CO..  Chicago 


IR      NOT  AN  ORDER  -  MAIL  TODAY    m 


ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

726.  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 
Send    me    free    cntn'og    an<i  romploto   information 
about  your  woiulerlul  type writ<-T  ulTcr;   II. is  places 
me  under  no  ob  i,ja;i"ii. 


FOREIGN 

November  22. — The  Supreme  Council  of 
Russian  monarchists,  representing  all 
that  is  left  of  the  movement  in  favor  of 
the  return  of  Czardom  in  Russia,  meets 
in  Paris  and  elects  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las, former  Commander-in-Cliief  of  the 
Russian  Army,  successor  to  the  throne 
of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas. 

November  2.3. — King  George  opens  the 
British  Parliament  and  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald  appears  as  leader  of  the  Labor 
Party,  which  is  officially  recognized  as 
tlie  Opposition  by  the  Government. 

British  and  French  officers  of  the  Inter- 
allied Control  Commission  in  Germany 
are  attacked  by  a  mob  when  they  ar- 
rive at  Ingolstadt,  Bavaria,  to  inspect 
a  munition  depot. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Dublin  refuses 
to  gi-ant  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
Frskine  Childei-s,  the  lieutenant  to 
Eamon  de  Valera  who  has  lieen  con- 
demned for  insurrectionist  acti\'ities. 

No\ember  24. — Erskine  Childers.  who  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  Irish 
Republican  movement,  is  executed  by 
a  firing-squad  for  treason  against  the 
P>ee  State  Government.  The  technical 
charge  was  the  possession  of  a  revolver. 

"First  bread  and  then  reparations"  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  new  cabinet.  Chan- 
cellor Cuno  informs  the  German  Reichs- 
tag. 

Prince  Abdul  Medjid  Effendi  is  made 
Supreme  Caliph  of  the  .Moslems.  He 
is  the  thirty-eighth  successor  to  Mo- 
hammed in  the  House  of  Osman  and 
the  first  Turkish  Caliph  without  tem- 
poral power. 

November  25. — America  stands  for  the 
open  door  and  against  secret  treaties, 
Ambassador  Richard  W.  Child  informs 
the  Near  East  Conference  at  Laiisanne. 

By  a  vote  of  22o  to  90,  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  grants  to  the  -Mussolini 
Government  full  powers  for  bureau- 
cratic and  fiscal  reforms  until  December 
31,  19'23. 

November  26. — Lord  Curzon,  British  For- 
eign Secretary  and  head  of  the  British 
delegation  to  the  Near  East  Conference 
at  Lausanne,  announces  complete  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  open-door  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Near  East. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
people  have  left  Constant inoi)le  in  the 
last  two  months,  according  to  a  disjjatch 
from  that  city. 

November  27. — The  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment espouses  the  cause  of  Turkey, 
and  demands  full  participation  in  the 
negotiations  at  Lausanne. 

-Miss  Mary  MacSwiney  is  released  from 
Mount  joy  Prison,  Dublin,  on  tlie  24th 
day  of  her  hunger  strike  against  the 
Irish  Free  State  Government. 

DOMESTIC 

November  22.— By  a  vote  of  200  to  110, 
the  House  of  Repre.-^entatives  agrees  to 
vote  on  the  ship  subsidy  bill  on  No- 
vember 2i). 

Eighty-three  men  are  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion in  one  of  the  Dolomite  mines  of 
the  Woodward  Iron  Company  near 
Birmingham.  Alabama. 


"  Diversification '' 
plus  7%  Income 

■  •pvIVERSIFICATION  " 
■'^  is  the  investment 
banker's  way  of  saying, 
"Don't  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket." 
The  investor  who  seeks 
this  fundamental  safety 
feature,  however,  usu- 
ally has  to  pay  for  it 
by  accepting  a  lower  in- 
terest rate. 

Miller  First  Mortgage 
Bonds,  secured  by  in- 
come-producing proper- 
ties in  a  score  of  thriving  cities,  located  in  a 
dozen  different  States,  offer  a  widespread  geo- 
graphical diversification,  plus  an  interest  rate 
up  to  7'  ;•.  The  experience  of  thousands  of  in- 
vestors, not  one  of  whom  has  ever  suffered  a 
loss,  demonstrates  the  soundness  of  these 
bonds.  Numerous  letters  from  satisfied  owners 
are  contained  in  our  booklet,  "What  People  Say 
About  Miller  Bonds."  We  will  gladly  send  a 
copy  on  request. 

$100  Bonds;    $500  Bonds;    $1,000  Bonds 
Interest  paid  twice  yearly 

Yield:  Up  to  77o 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

B.L. Miller  sl  fg 

523  Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg..  30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Other  Principal  Cities 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare." 


TELL    TOMORROW'S 
WEATHER— 


This  reliable  barometer  enables 
you  to  predict  accurately  any 
change  in  weather  8  to  24 
hours  in  advance.  Tells  when 
it  is  going  to  rain  or  snow  or 
be  fair  and  drj'.  Scientifically 
constructed,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, finished  in  Mahog- 
any, Oak  or  Flemish;  enamel 
dial.  hea\'y  bevel  glass  front. 
Size  5I2  inches. 
Agcnls  WanUJ.  IDEAL  XMAS  GIFr 
Makes  a  highly  prized  and  lasting  gift — novel .  new, 
interesting  and  of  great  practical  value. 
Tells  when  to  plan  picnics,  motor  trip^.oiitines.  etc.  \  ^00 
liidispensahletoinotorists.  shippers,  fanners.  E*iu- t  ^ 
citional.  Should  be  in  every  home.  Fullv  fifuaran- 
teed :  postpaid  to  any  addre«s  on  receipt  of    .  .   . 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl.  L,  419  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee.  W, 


^4! 


Banish  Coal  and  Mbed? 


YESf 


Don't  go  throu«rh  the  Winter 
drudjrery  of  rarryinir  Ashe*, 
coal  and  wood— the  dirr.  foot. 
mu33  and  unhealthy  funie?«! 

Since  New  Rind  of  Heat 

has  b**n  discovered  t*^"  f^''^ 
have  three  times  the  heat  withoat  dirt,  labor,  mass  and  heavy  ex- 
pense of  coal  and  wood.  Oliver  OtI-Gai*  Burner  barrr*  96  a  r  wid 
5  -  oil'  ?pts  Into  any  ranco,  fornacr  or  he»ter.  Ab'ol'itely  pafe. 
Write  for  Free  R^k.  tow  price  »n  1  3  »  d«v  fTlEE  TRIAL  OKFER. 
aMPUYe  lUAUTCn  Oliver  Oll*Gas  Burner  &  Machine  Co.. 
AGENTS  WANTC0  2084-L  OllverBulldinc,  St.  LouIs,  Mo. 


EUROPE    1923 

Organize    a   party    and    secure 
tour  as  compensation. 
GATES   TOURS 

p.  O.  Box  5275                                  Boston, 

your 

Mass. 

JUST  OFT  THE  PRESS 

GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT 

By  H.  S.  McCAULEY 

SHOAVS  you  exactly  how  to  cooperate  with  the 
newspapers  in  getting  publicity.  If  you've 
ever  had  a  clash  with  the  press,  this  book  will 
show  you  why,  and  how  to  avoid  a  similar  oc- 
currence. So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  volume 
of  similar  nature  in  print.  Written  by  a  news- 
paper man  with  years  of  exjjerience,  who  knows 
that  newspapers  nin  things  their  way  regardless 
of  what  you  may  do,  betakes  you  behind  the 
.scenes  and  show  s  you  what  is  printable  as  news 
and  what  is  not. 

lndisi)ensable  to  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
public  ofTicials,  candidates,  teachers,  persons  in 
society,  advertising  men,  writers,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men. 

SmaUlimo.     Clolh.     ISS  pages.     Price  tl.SS.na. 
at  booksellers:  or  from  the  publishers,  ft  3S  postpaid. 

FUNK  S  WM1UIS  (OMPtNY.     -     3S4'}60  FOURllt  AVHUl    -    NIW  YOIIK 
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Mrs.  Rebecca  L.  Felton,  Senator  from 
Georgia,  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Senator  Watson,  ends 
her  one-day  occupancy  of  the  Senatorial 
seat  ^\^th  a  speech  of  thanks,  and  makes 
way  for  Judjje  Walter  F.  George, 
Georgia's  ne\vl\'  elected  Senator. 

President  Samuel  Gompers  and  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  decline  an  invitation  to 
participate  ■^vith  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  in  a  general 
labor  anti-war  conference  at  The  Hague 
on  December  10.  Labor  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  stated,  is  unwilling  to  com- 
mit itself  to  an  international  general 
strike  in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war,  to 
renunciate  national  entity,  or  to  seek 
nationalization  of  wealth. 

November  23. — Pierce  Butler,  a  Demo- 
crat of  Minnesota,  is  nominated  by 
President  Harding  to  be  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  succeed  William  R.  Day,  of 
Ohio,  resigned. 

November  24. — Prohibition  enforcement 
methods  are  debauching  and  debasing 
the  entire  country  in  the  view  of  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  his  Cabinet,  accord- 
ing to  dispatches  from  Washington. 

Civil  suits  to  recover  more  than  S20,000,- 
000  alleged  by  the  Government  to  have 
been  fraudulently  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  camps  Upton,  Jackson, 
Sherman,  and  Funston  are  instituted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  against 
the  contractors  who  were  in  charge  of 
each  project. 

November  26. — Internal  revenue  collec- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1922 
amounted  to  $3,197,451,083,  compared 
with  $4,595,357,061.95  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1921,  a  decrease  of 
$1,397,905,978.95,  or  30  per  cent.,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  announces. 

Earth  tremors  severe  enough  to  break 
mndows,  shake  buildings  and  rattle 
dishes  are  felt  in  St.  Louis,  southern 
Illinois,  western  Indiana,  and  w-estern 
Kentuckj\ 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  Federal 
penal  institutions  on  June  30  last  were 
6,395,  as  compared  with  5,268  on  June 
30,  1921,  the  increase  being  due,  it  is 
said,  to  the  large  number  of  prisoners 
received  for  violation  of  the  anti- 
narcotic,  postal  and  counterfeiting  laws 
and  of  the  motor  vehicle  theft  act. 

November  27. — The  Liberian  Loan  bill, 
part  of  the  Administration  program  for 
the  extra  session  of  Congress,  is  sent 
back  to  the  Finance  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  42  to  33. 

Senator  Walsh,  of  IVIassachusetts,  de- 
mands of  Attorney-General  Daugherty 
an  investigation  of  the  Ku  IQux  ELlan 
and  suggests  that  President  Harding 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
Klan  to  disband. 


New  Russian  Peril. — At  a  Communist 
meeting  in  Russia  the  name  of  Ivan 
Ivanoviteh  Petrovitch  was  called.  The 
presiding  commissar  asked  for  his  real 
name.  Petrovitch  replied:  "Ivan  Ivano- 
viteh Petrovitch."  The  commissar  im- 
patiently repeated,  "I  want  your  real 
name,  your  Jewish  name."  And  when 
Ivan  insisted  that  he  was  a  Russian,  the 
commissar  remarked,  "Those  Riissians  are 
getting  into  everything." — The  Jewish 
Tribune  {New    York). 


Unprepared. — "Comin'  to  the  church 
meetin'  to-night,  Rastus?" 

"  'Fraid  not,  Sam.  Ole  woman  took  ma 
razor  down  to  the  Ladies'  Club  Sociable." 
—  Harvard  Lampoon. 


Men  seek  the  deciding  "y^s"  or  "no"  of  tlie  analytical  chem- 
ist because  his  conclusions  are  based  on  facts — facts  which  he 
is  best  equipped  to  gather — best  qualified  to  weigh  and  judge. 


"Yes"  or  "No"  to  a  Bond? 


When  you  come  to  The  National  City 
Company  for  bonds  you  come  to  an 
organization  with  resources  enabling  it 
to  gather  and  weigh  carefully  the  essential 
facts  back  of  every  bond  it  recommends. 

At  any  one  of  our  offices  in  more  than  50 
leading  cities  you  will  find  a  cordial  wel- 
come by  men  who  are  constantly  studying 
investment  problems — and  who  will  gladly 
help  you  select  high-grade  bonds. 

These  experienced  men  are  well  qualified 
to  analyze  your  present  holdings,  and  may 
be  able  to  suggest  advantageous  changes. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  investment 
account,  we  invite  you  to  come  and  see 
us,  or  to  write  for  our  Current  List  of 
Bonds  of  liberal  yield. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Olffices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  World 
BONDS  SHORT  TERM  NOTES  ACCEPTANCES 
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Like  getting  a 
%suit  to  lit 


Fine  Medium, 

Stut  and 
Ball  pointed 


Speiideriaii 

Personal  gteel  FfellS! 

The  smoothness  and  ease  of 
writing  with  Spencerian  Personal 
Steel  Pens  are  beyond  compare 
because  there  is,  among  the  many 
styles,  one  that  fits  your  hand  ex- 
actly— that  adapts  itself  to  your 
style  of  writing. 

We  want  you  to  know  of  the 
fine  writing  qualities  and  long  life 
of  Spencerian  Steel  Pens.  Send 
10  cents  for  ten  different  sample 
pens  and  that  fascinating/  32-page 
book,  "JFhat  Your  Hand  fVrit- 
ing Reveals."  Thcnpickyour style. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN   CO. 
349  Broadway  New  York  City 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


To  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use  of 
words  for  this  column,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionarj-  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


'•R.  P.,"  North  Cohocton,  X.  Y. — "I  want  to 
express  to  you  my  stu'prize  that  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  in  advenisLng  its  .Standard 
Dictionary  in  cars  at  the  present  time,  should 
put  down  as  a  solecism  the  use  of  the  word  cheque, 
and  specify  that  no  American  should  use  anytliing 
but  check.  The  idea  is  plainly  that  any  one  spell- 
ing the  word  as  is  mentioned  is  foUowing  a  British 
standard  to  an  \inpatriotic  extent.  According  to 
ray  understanding  these  two  words  are  not  synon- 
yrhous.  We  have  door  checks,  check  reins  on  horses, 
and  various  other  uses  of  the  -word  check  which 
have  notliing  to  do  with  a  written  order  for  the 
pajTnent  of  money,  whereas  the  word  ctieque 
has  only  to  do  with  such  an  order. 

'■  Your  position  is  not  only  amazing  but  stultify- 
ing. I  quote  from  Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language.  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1922:  'To 
clash  or  interfere:  ...  to  make  a  sharp  stop; 
pause:  ...  to  act  as  a  curb  or  restraint.'  And 
a  httle  farther  on:  'To  draw  a  check,  as  upon  a 
banker.  Colloq.  U.  S.'  WhUe  trader  cheque  ap- 
pears: 'A  countei^oil,  etc.,  a  written  order,  etc' 
with  no  other  definition  whatever.  The  above 
quotations  prove  ray  point  that  in  conmion 
American  usage  of  the  present  day,  the  words 
cheque  and  check  are  not  sj-nonymous." 

In  his  "DictionaiT^  of  Pliilosophy"  Voltaire 
teUs  us  that  the  progress  of  rivers  to  the  ocean  is 
not  so  rapid  as  that  of  man  to  error.  In  Middle 
EngUsh  tills  word  was  spelt  chek.  Robert  of 
Brunne  used  tills  spelling  in  his  translation  of 
Peter  Langtoft's  "Chronicle"  made  in  1.33.5. 
The  EngUsh'spelUng  check,  from  Geoffrey  Chaucer's 
time  (1360-1400),  when  it  was  written  checke. 
was  modified  only  by  the  dropping  of  the  final 
"e"  until  the  year  1823,  when  CJalt.  a  writer  on 
"Entail,"  introduced  the  corruption  cheque,  a  form 
for  wliich  there  is  neither  rime  nor  reason.  Tlie 
American  spelling  has  been  check  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  car-card  advertisement  referred  to  by 
"R.  P."  advises  its  readers  to  "Be  an  American. 
Use  the  correct  American  words  and  spelUngs  as 
they  are  fully  recorded  in  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
N«w  Standard  Dictionary."  Xothing  could  be 
more   direct;    no    advice   could    be   more   sound. 

The  word  check  is  more  than  562  years  old. 
The  spelling  cheque,  an  innovation  of  an  ilhterate 
person,  has  been  in  use  in  England  just  99  years. 
The  contention  that  cheque  is  not  sj-nonymous  with 
check  is  absurd — cheque  is  an  English  misspelling 
of  check. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (volume  ti, 
page  320)  says:  "deque  is  a  differentiated 
spelUng  of  check  which  is  in  use,  especially  in  the 
United  States."  In  support  of  this  statement  it 
quotes  the  following:  Johxson,  "Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language"  (1755):  "Check.  The  cor- 
respondent cipher  of  a  bank  bill."  Barcl.vt, 
"Dictionary  of  the  EngUsh  Language"  (1774- 
1782):  "Check.  A  cotmter  cipher  of  a  bank  bill: 
an  account  kept  privately  to  examine  that  which 
is  kept  with  a  bank."  Todd,  "  Dictionarj  "  (1S18): 
"Check.  The  corresponding  cipher  of  a  bank  hill. 
Tills  word  is  often  corruptly  used  of  the  draft  itself 
of  the  person  on  his  bank." 

With  the  meaning,  "an  order  on  a  banker  writ- 
ten on  a  printed  form  that  has  a  counterfoil  and 
reriuiring  him  on  presentation  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  bearer,"  check  is  more  than  200  years  old. 
With  the  meaning  of  "restraint  ui)on  action  or 
conduct  by  a  supervising  or  controlling  power,  ' 
the  word  is  357  years  old.  With  the  sense  of 
"one  who  or  that  which  cJiecJcs  or  acts  as  a  stop 
or  restraint,  as  in  the  arts,  mechanics,  or  trades." 
the  word  is  275  years  old.  Whether  spelled 
cheque  or  check,  the  fact  remains  that  the  piece  of 
paper  used  and  termed  a  draft  is  a  check  upon  the 
amount  of  money  credited  to  the  account  of  a 
depositor  in  a  bank  against  which  it  is  checked 
when  the  auditor  strikes  a  balance. 

Funk  &  W.\gn'all.s  Kew  St.\xd.\rd  Dictiox- 
Anv,  copyrighted  1922,  under  check  gives  the 
following:  "3.  Co7n.  An  order,  in  writing,  upon 
a  bank  or  banker  for  the  payment  of  a  designated 
amotmt  of  money  to  some  designated  person  or 
order.  In  this  sense  written  also  cheque,  common- 
ly so  in  England.  A  check  differs  from  an  ordinary 
bill  of  exchange  in  that  (1)  it  is  due  onlj'  on  i)re- 
sentation;  (2)  it  is  payable  on  demand.  Undue 
delay  in  presenting  a  check  discharges  the  drawer 
only  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  damage  that  he 
can  prove  he  has  suffered  thereby.  Death 
rescinds  the  authority  of  the  bank  to  honor  his 
signature."     So  did   the  earlier  editions. 

Snnkespearc  reminds  us  that  "Old  fools  are 
babes  again,  and  must  be  used  with  checks  as 
flatterie.s"  in  "King  Lear."  but  he  spells  it  r/i^rfc 
.\galn,  in  "Cymbeline":  "Tlvis  Ufe  is  nobler  than 
attending  for  a  check."     The  Bard  of  Avon  docs 


36  Old  World  Cities  on  the 

Gates  Tour 

that  takes  you  to  Paris,  hondon 
and  the  Mediterranean 

From  30  to  90  days  of  delightful  Euroi>ean  travel 
visiting  the  capitals,  ancient  cities  and  museums 
of  fame  and  history,  under  experienced  and  com- 
petent guidance.  Unusual  travel  opportunity 
for  those  interested  in  seeing  at  moderate  cost 
all  that  the  Old  World  offers. 

Qates  European  Tours  $425  and  up 

Since  1892  Gates  Tours  have  been  planned  with 
the  idea  of  giving  their  patrons  comfort  com- 
bined with  economy.  Last  year  over  500  people 
took  Gates  Tours  to  Europe  and  proved  this  to 
their  enthusiastic  satisfaction. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information  about 
Gates  Tours  to  Europe  next  summer.  Apply 
direct  or  to  Raymond-Whitcomb  Company, 
General  Agents  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Toledo.  Write  for 
Booklet  "D-l." 

GATES  TOURS— Fo.«naed  1392 

World  Travel  at  Moderate  Cost 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York 
London — Paris — Rome 

Clark's  Round  the  World  and  Mediterranean  Cruises 

Jan.  22nd  and  Feb.  3rd,    1923;    120  days  $1000  up; 
65  days  $600  up.     Write   for  programs. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  401   Times  Building,  New  York 

The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 
PRINCESS      HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

Dec.  15  to  May  1.    Directl.v  On  the  Harbor.    Acconimo- 

dales  400.      Grill  Room      Tiled  Swimming  Pool.  GoK 

Tennis.  Yaclnlne.  ct.-. 

Direction  of  L.  A.  TU'OllOGER  CO. 
ISeacbed  1)t  8toani*-rs   of  rurness    Iteruiuda    Line 

aud  Hoyal  Mail  .^team  Packet  to. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,    FLORIDA 

"THE  SUNSHINE  CITY** 
Where  the  sunshine  is  in  people's  hearts  as  well  as  overhead, 
and  where  you  will  find  fnenaliness  on  eveo*  hand.  Flowers, 
fruits,  birds  and  balmy  ocean  breezes  all  year. 
The  one  place  where  all  recreations  are  enjoyed  oot-of -doors — 
(Tolf.  fishintc.  yachtinjr,  swimmiRjr,  huntinsr,  roque.  quoits, 
bowling,  baseball,  motoring^.  Splendid  accomroodations  to  suit 
everyone . 

WriUfor  our  bcautifultv  JUustratrd  bookleU 
Any  information  on  rc-quest.     Address 

B.  D.  Lawrence,   Chamber  of  Conmerce.   Si.  Petersburg,  F!a. 


W'kM 


Come  to  Jacksonville,  Florida 

for  your  winter  holiday.  No  snow, 
no  ice.  Balmy  air,  glorious  sun- 
shine, mellow  moonlight. 

Outdoor  Sports  All  'Winter  Lon^ 

Golf,  tennis,  motoring,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  sailing— and  the 
attractions  of  a  cosmopolitan 
city.  Write  for  booklet. 

^^    City  Advertising  Department 
Room  U-H,  City  Bill.  Jicksoavillt,Fli. 


-v.^^ 


R\Vi»ki  i\>!o3fi.s T^vi 


fASKforHorlicks 

V.        The  ORIGINAL 
\\      Malted  MilK   A 


Safe 
Milk 

For  Infants, 

Invalids    & 

Children 

The  Original  Food-Drink  forAllAges.  Quick 
Lunch  at  Home,  Office  fie  Fountains.  Rich 
Milk,  Malted  Grain  Extract  in  Powder  8b 
Tablet   forms.     Nourishing — No   cooking. 

Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 
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not  recognize  cheque  at  all,  and  lie  wrote  as  late 
as  1613. 

Among  oarlior  Aniorican  scholars  Noah  Webster 
ranked  high  as  a  le.\icograi)her.  In  his  "  AnuTican 
Dictionary  of  (he  lOnglish  Language,"  imhhshed 
in  1828,  he  defined  cluck  as:  "An  ordcT  for  money, 
drawn  on  a  banker  or  on  the  casliier  of  a  bank, 
payable  to  the  bearer."  Tliis  definition  has  been 
printed  in  j)ractically  every  issue  of  tlie  diction- 
aries bearing  his  name,  imder  deck  to  tlie  present 
day.  Joseph  Worcester,  the  most  conservative 
-of  American  lexicographers,  in  his  dictionary 
gave  as  definition  G  of  check:  "  An  order  for  money 
on  a  bank  or  banker,  generally  payaljlc  to  bearer  " 
(see  page  2.S(),  cohimn  3),  Modern  American  dic- 
tionaries miTcly  record  cheque  and  refer  the  con- 
sultant to  the  form  check  for  the  definition.  In 
column  1  of  page  37G  of  Webster's  "New  Inter- 
national Dictionary,"  dated  1922,  one  finds  under 
check,  "A  written  order  directing  a  bank  or  banker 
to  pay  money  as  therein  stated:  a  bill  of  ex- 
change drawn  on  a  banker  payable  on  demand. 
.  .  .  The  chief  peculiarities  distinguishing  a  check 
from  the  ordinary  bill  of  exchange  are  that  it 
is  drawn  on  a  banker,  is  not  due  till  presented, 
is  payable  without  grace,  and  the  drawer  is  dis- 
charged by  laches  in  presenting  only  to  the  extent 
of  his  actual  provable  damage." 

As  other  meanings  of  the  word  the  same 
authority  gives  under  definition  6:  "Whatever 
or  whoever  arrests  progress,  or  limits  action,  as  a 
mechanical  device  so  acting;  an  obstacle,  guard, 
restraint,  or  rebuff,"  and  definition  7(d),  "  Short  for 
checkrein."  These  definitions  show  that,  not- 
withstanding the  sense,  in  American  iisage  there 
is  only  one  spelling — check. 

"R.  P."  has  striven  to  prove  witli  a  verb  what 
he  claims  for  a  noun  in  each  instance,  and  does 
not  understand  that  when  a  dictionary  uses  the 
spelhng  check  in  its  definitions,  this  spelling  is  the 
spelling  sanctioned  by  correct  usage  in  the  country 
where  the  dictionary  is  published.  If  "R.  P." 
doubts  this,  let  him  look  at  his  United  States 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Individual  Income  Tax 
Return,  and  read  what  he  will  find  on  the  first 
page:  "Checks  and  drafts  will  bo  accepted  only 
if  payable  at  par  at  your  Collector's  office." 
And  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  let  him  turn  to  his 
New  York  State  Income  Tax  Return  on  page  1 
of  which  he  will  find:  "The  tax  must  be  paid  in 
full  on  filing  return.  ISIake  checks,  or  money 
orders,     payable    to     State    Tax     Commission.  ' 

"  W.  V.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "To  decide  an 
argument,  please  tell  me  the  correct  form  of  the 
French  for  'at  once,'  'immediately.'  A  claims 
it  is  toute  suite,  pronounced  as  if  written  in  English 
'  toot  sweet ' ;  B  says  A  is  wrong  and  that  the 
correct  form  is  tout  de  suite.  Which  one  of  us  is 
right?" 

B  is  right,  for  the  French  idiom  is  tout  de  suite 
and  means  "without  dela-y."  Commenting  on 
the  phrase  Claude  Aiige,  in  the  "Nouveau 
Larousse  lUustre,  Dictionnaire  Universel  Ency- 
clopedique,"  vol.  7,  p.  852,  says:  "Tout  de  suite. 
Sans  delai:  II  faut  que  les  enfants  obgissent  tout 
de  suite.  (Cest  xine  faute  de  dire  de  suite  pour  tout 
de  suite)." 

It  is  an  error  to  contract  the  phrase  to  "tout 
suite."  and  altho  some  Frenchmen  contract  it  to 
"de  suite" — a  practise  which  Auge  condemns  as 
erroneous — none  ever  contract  it  to  "tout  suite"; 
but  the  de  is  sometimes  obscured  (altho  not  sup- 
pressed) in  rapid  speech.  To  omit  it  in  writing 
would  be  to  display  one's  ignorance. 

"J.  A.  E.,"  Alamosa,  Colo. — "Where  is  Salton 
Sea  situated?" 

Salton  Sea  is  situated  in  the  central  northern 
part  of  San  Diego  county,  California.  It  was 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
breaking  through  its  bounds,  and  flooding  an  area 
of  about  470  square  miles  to  a  maximum  depth  of 
1)3  feet  before  the  flood  was  stopped.  The  bottom 
of  the  Salton  Sea  is  280  feet  below  sea-level. 


"J.W.  H., 

Tisza?" 


' Macon, Miss. — "Who was  Koloman 


Koloman  Tisza  was  a  Hungarian  statesman, 
born  in  1830;  died  in  1902.  Born  at  Borosjeno 
in  the  county  of  Bihar,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Hungarian  parliament  in  1861,  and  in  187.5 
founded  a  new  parliamentary  party,  composed  of 
the  followers  of  Deak  and  then  became  prime 
minister,  a  post  which  he  held  for  14  years.  He 
was,  second  to  Deak,  Himgary's  most  successful 
statesman.  He  was  the  father  of  Count  Stephen 
Tisza,  Hungarian  premier,  1913-1917.  Consult 
the  English  Review  of  Reviews  for  INIay,  1902,  for 
further  data  iipon  Tisza  and  his  work. 

"  D.  J.  D.,"  St.  Marys,  Pa. — "What  is  a  Biscuit 
Tortpni,  and  how  did  the  term  originate?" 

Biscuit  Tortoni  is  the  name  of  a  preparation  of 
ice-cream  coated  with  almond  dust  a*id  served  in 
stiff  paper  cups.  Tortoni  is  the  name  of  the  chef 
who  devised  it. 


Guaranty 


Service 


A  Cotton  Shipment 

and 
Banking  Service 


/~\NE  of  our  customers 
in  the  South  recently 
had  demonstrated  to  him 
the  value  of  a  banking  con- 
nection through  which  he 
could  obtain  adequate  credit 
and  service. 

He  had  made  a  shipment  of 
cotton  to  a  Liverpool  firm. 
On  its  arrival,  a  certain  pro- 
portion was  not  accepted  by 
the  consignee.  Its  disposi- 
tion now  became  a  problem 
to  the  exporter. 

Through  our  New  York 
Office  we  extended  the  ship- 
per credit  with  which  to  re- 
pay the  British  firm  for  the 
unaccepted  cotton.  Through 


our  Liverpool  Office  we  ar- 
ranged sale  of  the  cotton  on 
a  basis  satisfactory  to  our 
customer,  and  attended  to 
the  collection  of  the  pro- 
ceeds for  him. 

This  Company  finances  a 
large  volume  of  American 
cotton  exports.  It  has  de- 
veloped a  service  which  is  of 
genuine  value,  not  only  in 
routine  matters,  but  in  such 
emergencies  as  the  forego- 
ing, which  are  inevitable 
from  time  to  time. 

Similarly,  manufacturers 
and  merchants  in  practically 
every  line  find  our  service 
an  asset  in  their  business. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  in  detail  with 
you  the  exceptionally  broad  facilities  >vhich 
an  account  with  us  places  at  your  command. 


NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS  BRUSSELS 

LIVERPOOL  HAVRE  ANTWERP 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


140    Broadway 
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Some  of  the  Hundreds  of  High  Class 

Theaters  Now  Showing  the  New 

Literary  Digest  Screen  Novelty 

"FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS" 


The  Eastman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mark  Strand.  Brookl>Ti. 
McN'icker's,  Chicago.  IlL 
Crandall    Theaters,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
Capitol,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Graumann's,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Libertj-.  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Kcarse,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Rialto.  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Marion,  Marion,  Ohio. 
Fulton,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ceramic,  E.  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Rialto,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Wizard  &  Strand,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Colonial,  Richmond,  Va. 
Grandby,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Slajcstic.  Jackson,  Mich. 
Regent.  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Fuller,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Mecca  Palace,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Garden.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Capitol,  Lansing.  Mich. 
Alhambra,  Milwaukee,  Mich. 
Woodlawn,  Chicago,  111. 
Strand,  Dubuque,  111. 
Parkway,  Madison,  Wis. 
Majestic,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 
Auditorium,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Strand,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Loew's  Palace,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Missouri  St.  Louis,  ^Io. 
LjTic.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 
Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Plaza.  Sioux  City,  la. 
Rialto.  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Columbia,  Erie,  Pa. 
Capitol,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Oh-mpic,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Aldine,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Colonial,  Reading,  Pa. 
LjTic,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Aldine,  Wilmington,  DeL 
Strand,  Easton,  Pa. 
Palace,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Strand,  Birmingham,  .Ala. 
Strand,  Lynn,  Slass. 
Broadway,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Poll  Theatres,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Washington,  Boston,  Mass. 
Modern-Beacon,  Boston,  Mass. 
Strand,  Pro\idence.  R.  I. 
BelKnew.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Rialto,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Eckel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
.\von,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
OljTnpic,  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 
Orpheum,  Siou.x  Falls,  S.  Dak. 


Lagoon,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lyceum,  Duluth,  Minn. 
.American.  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Strand,  Hartford,  Conn. 
L>"nn,  White  Plains,  X.  Y. 
Rialto.  Waterburj-,  Conn. 
Regent.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
U.  S.  Photoplay,  Paterson,  X.  J. 
Stratsford.  Poughkeepsie.  X.  Y. 
Liberty.  Kansas  Cit>',  Mo. 
People's.  Beaumont.  Tex. 
Palace,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Royal.  Waco,  Tex. 
Grand.  Galveston,  Tex. 
Kyle,  Beaumont.  Tex. 
Rialto.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Empire.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Rialto,  Phoenix,  .Ariz. 
Capitol,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Pantages  Theaters.  West  Coast. 
Del  Monte,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Rialto,  Xewark,  N.  J. 
.\Iamo,  Louisville,  Ky. 
.\pollo,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Colorado,  Denver,  Colo. 
Allen  Mall  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
\'alentine.  Canton,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Granda,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  Hill  circuit  of  Theaters  of  No.  &  So.  Carolina;    Entire  Lubliner  &  Trinz  Circuit, 
Chicago,  111.;  Ascher  Bros.  Circuit,  Chicago,  111.;   S.  A.  Lynch,  Southern  Enterprises. 

"FUN  from  the  PRESS" 

The  Literary  Digest,  Producers   W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation,  Distributors 


New  Pictures  of  Precious  Porcelain 

The  most  beautiful,  the  most  authoritative  and  the  most  instructive 
work  of  its  class  ever  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  and 
the  collector  of  porcelain  is  entitled 

A  General  History  of  Porcelain 

By   Wm.  Burton,   M.  A.,  F.   C.  S. 


It  is  fresh  from  the  press  and  is  a 
work  of  exceptional  magnificence,  em- 
bracing a  complete  and  interesting  sur- 
vey of  the  gradual  development  of 
porcelain  making  and  decorating  from 
the  earliest  Chinese  productions  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  work  is  in  two  sump- 
tuous volumes,  illumined  with  32  exqui- 


sitely colored  illustrations  and  80  fine 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  most 
famous  p>orcelain  art  specimens  in  mu- 
seum collections  of  China,  Korea,  Japan, 
Persia,  and  the  several  countries  of 
Europ>e.  The  text  of  the  book  also  em- 
braces reproductions,  in  facsimile,  of 
work  connected  with  various  jjeriods  and 
porcelain  factories. 


Mr.  Burton,  author  of  this  standard  work,  has  written  other 
books  on  porcelain  and  is  well  acquainted  with  p)orcelain  factories 
and  porcelain  makers  of  Europe.  He  has  devoted  years  to  the 
study  of  porcelain  and  is  F>erhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  subject.  This  book  will  be  a  valuable  and  artistic  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  porcelain  connoisseur,  and  will  prove  to  be  a 
standard  work  of  reference  for  facts  relating  to  pwjrcelain  and 
illustrations  of  the  world's  choicest  collections  of  it. 

Royal  8  vo.  size.  459  pages,  splendidly  bound  in  light  blu2  cloth 
with  gilt  lettering  and  decorations. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and  description 

Price  for  the  'wo  volumes  S30,  net;  delivery  charges  east 
of  Mississippi  river,  38c..  west.  6ic. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


THE    SPICE    OF    LIFE 


Bad  Any  Time. — Dad — "Son,  there's 
nothing  worse  than  to  be  old  and  broken." 

YorxG  Hopeless — "Yes,  father — to  be 
young  and  broke." — Punch  Bowl. 


His  Own  Fault. — Hubby — "You're  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  late.  What  do  you 
mean  keeping  me  standing  around  like  a 
fool?" 

The  Wife — "I  can't  help  the  way  you 
stand." — Chaparral. 


Duck  vs.  Music. — ]Mrs.  J 

decided  not   to  announce  anv 


M has 

more  pro- 


grams by  the  choir  of  the  Congregational 
Church  until  the  duck  season  is  over.  How- 
ever there  will  always  be  good  music  bj- 
some  members  of  the  choir  Sunday  evening. 
— Baudette  Region  (Baudette,  Minn.). 


More  Light. — In  reply  to  a  query  of  the 
National  Cyclists'  Union  as  to  his  views  on 
rear  lamps  for  cj-clists,  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  who 
is  standing  as  an  Independent  Liberal  can- 
didate for  Brighton,  has  written: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  cyclists  are  re- 
quired to  have  back  lights,  so  also  ought 
cows  and  horses  and donke3S."  Whj- not? 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


On  Their  Way. — "We  may  as  weU  give 

up  trj-ing  to  get  into  society,"  said  Newrich 
in  discouragement.  "The  barrier  is  insur- 
mountable." 

"Nonsense!"  returned  !Mrs.  Newrich. 
"We'll  get  over  it  in  time." 

"What!  have  we  wings?"  he  expostu- 
lated. 

"No,  but  our  money  has,"  said  his  wife. 
— Western  Christian  Advocate  {Cincinnati) . 


Carfare. — For  hours  they  had  been  to- 
gether on  her  front  porch.  The  moon  cast 
its  tender  gleam  down  on  the  young  and 
handsome  couple  who  sat  strangely  far 
apart.     He  sighed.     She  sighed.     Finally: 

"I  wish  I  had  money,  dear,"  he  said. 
I'd  travel." 

Impulsively,  she  slipt  her  hand  into  his; 
then,  rising  swiftly,  she  sped  in  the  house. 

Aghast,  he  looked  at  his  hand.  In  his 
palm  lay  a  nickel. — Lampoon. 


Helpful  Wind. — While  on  his  recent 
^■isit  to  this  country  Marshal  Foch  made  a 
witty  reply  to  a  man  who,  when  one  of  the 
guests  at  a  dinner  party  in  Denver,  given 
by  a  party  of  Americans,  took  exception  to 
French  politeness.  "There  is  nothing  in  it 
but  wind,"  he  said  with  questionable  taste. 
"Neither  is  there  anything  but  wind  in  a 
pueumatio  tire,"  retorted  the  gallant 
Marshal,  "yet  it  eases  the  jolts  along  life's 
highway  wonderfully." — The  Argonaut. 


A  False  Note. — A  British  tar,  home  on 
leave  and  c(>lobrating  the  occasion,  had  got 
himself  into  a  dilernma.  He  had  hired  a 
taxi,  only  to  discover  when  approaching  his 
destination  that  he  was  penniless.  He  had 
dined  and  wined,  not  wisel.v,  but  too  well. 
But  the  British  na\->-  is  a  training-school  of 
resourcefulness.  He  caught  up  the  speak- 
ing tube,  shouted  "Stop!"  and  jumped  out. 
"I  just  want  to  pop  into  tliis  tobacconist's 
and  get  some  matches,"  he  explained  to  the 
driver.  "I've  dropt  a  pound  note  some- 
where in  the  cab  and  can't  find  it  in  the 
dark."  He  entered  the  tobacconist's,  and 
as  he  did  so  the  cab  and  its  driver  vanished 
into  the  ni^ht,  as  he  had  anticipated. —  The 
Argonaut. 
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NO  MONEY  DOWN 


FREE 
TRIAL 


EASY 

TERMS 

Save 

Big 

Money 

olive: 

Here  is  the  neivest  Oliver— the  ^m  Speedster  Moilol, 
hkndsomest.  finest  and  most  perfect  standard  typewriter 
we  ever  built.  The  triumph  of  28  years  of  typewriter  manu- 
facturing. We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  it  first.  All  we  ask  13 
that  you  send  for  it  and  try  it  FREE  for  five  days.  Note  how 
c;>sy  and  quiet  is  its  action.  Note  the  countless  improve- 
ments and  refinements  that  feature  it.  It  is  the  fastest 
typewriter  we  ever  built.  No  human  hand  can  write  fast 
enough  to  ta-x  its  speed.  And  we  offer  you  this  araazinpr  new 
typewriter  at  the  lowest  price  and  the  lowest  temie  offered 
anywhere  for  a  new  standard  machine. 

TEST    IT  AT   OUR   RISK 

Don't  send  a  penny.  We  will  ship  yoa  this  wonderful  type- 
writer for  you  to  try  out  in  your  own  home  or  office.  "Then 
if  you  are  delighted  with  it  you  can  pay  for  it  on  easy  terms, 
a  little  each  month.  If  not,  return  it  at  our  expense.  We 
take  all  the  risk.  You  are  under  no  obligation.  Write  for 
our  amazing  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

—  — ^  —  — ^  ^—  — —  -^  ^—1 


NOW 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 
1039  Oliver  Typewriter  Building, 

I  Chicago. 

I  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  catalog,  FREE 

,   TRIAL  OFFER,  easy  payment  terms  and  cash  discount 

I  on  the  new  OLIVER  Speedster. 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Name  . . . 
Address. 


City. 


I 


Weather 


TELL    TOMORROW'S 

White's    Weather    Prophet    fore- 
the  weather  8  to  24  hours 
in  adv.ince.     Not  a  toy  but  a  ^bv^^b^ 
scieniifically  constructed  instrument  w 
ing  automatically.     Handsoinei  reliable 
and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  l-y  the  little  fig' 
ures  of  the  Peasant  and  his  good  wife 
who<;ome  in  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6}^x 
7  3-i  ;  fully  guaranteed.  Post 
pnid  to  any  address  in  U.  S 

r  Canada  on  receipt  of 

Agents  l^'afited 
Dept.  A49.   419  F.^Vatel•   St.,  MJIwankep.  ^' i 


1    you    wiidL  iiitr 

$"|00 


IHTIll  «  HUE. 


Complete 


Send  for  circular 
describing  the 
SENSITONELong  Distance 
Armstrong  Regenerative  Radio 
Receiving  Set,  which  we  sell,  complete 
with  batteries,  tubes,  head  set  and  aerial 
— all  ready  to  listen  to  concerts — on  easy 
payments.  Enjoy  the  pleasure  of  radio  while 
paying  for  a  Sensitone. 
Harold  R.  Wakem  &  Co.  S33  Washington  Blvd., 


«I5 


Dbwn 

$lOper 

Month 


Chicago 


PATENTS. 


IXVE.NTORS  should  ^vrite  for 
Free  Guide  Books  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS   &  CO. 
759    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 

IM\/FTSinrr^I?Q  who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
ll'^  V  til^l  1  \JIS.J  „.rite  for  our  guide  book  --IIOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  ol 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depi.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

IS   YOUR   FORTUNE 

Sell  us  your  spare  time  and  earn  an 
income  independent  of  your  regular 
occupation.  We  need  Special  Rep- 
resentatives in  every  comimunity 
to  receive  renewal  orders  and  ob- 
tain new  subscriptions  for  THE 
LITERARY  DIGEST.  You  earn 
liberal  commissions  from  the  very 
beginning.  You  will  not  obligate 
yourself,  or  us,  by  making  inquiry  on 
the  coupon  below.  Mail  it  TO-DAY. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  140, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  assume  no  obligation  in  requesting 
that  you  send  me  the  details  of  your  spare-time 
offer. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


Skin  Gaines. — "Isn't  (licro  soino  fal)le 
about  (he  ass  disguising  hiinsolf  with  a  lion 
skin?" 

"Yes,  but  now  the  colleges  do  the  trick 
with  a  sheepskin." — Washington  Dirge. 


Luck. — "A    motor    truck    smashed    the 
baby  carriage  to  smithereens,  mum." 
"PTorrors!     Was  the  baby  hurt?" 
"You're  mighty  lucky,  mum.     He  was 
kidnaped  only  five  minutes  before." — Life. 


Logical. — JMay  (watching  ball-game) — 
"Where  do  they  keep  the  extra  bases?" 

R.\Y— "What  for?" 

May — "Well,  that  man  just  stole  third 
base." — Dry  Goods  Economist  {New  York). 


Everybody  Mistaken. — "Jack  and  Emily 
are  going  to  be  married." 

"Emih"!  I  thought  she  was  one  of  these 
modern  girls  who  don't  believe  in  mar- 
riage." 

"So  did  Jack." — The  Harvard  Lampoon. 


Another  Blow. — Stranger  (to  office  boj') 
— "I  wanna  see  the  editor." 

Office  Boy — -"What  editor?  We  got  all 
kinds  of  editors  around  tliis  joint,  nothin' 
but  editors;  just  like  the  IMexiean  army,  all 
generals  and  no  privates." — Washington 
Times.  

Simple  Directions. — Fair  Vlsitor — "Is 
there  some  place  aboard  where  I  can  get  a 
drink  of  water?" 

The  Gob— "Certainly,  Miss.  At  the 
scuttlebutt,  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  gun 
deck,  'midships,  just  for'rud  of  the  dynamo 
hatch." — Judge. 


AH  Inducements. — "It's  got  so  these 
days,"  complained  a  j'oung  man,  "that  j-ou 
can  hardly  get  married  unless  you  can 
show  the  girl  two  licenses." 

"Two  Licenses?"  exclaimed  the  friend. 

"Yes — marriage  and  automobile." — La- 
dies' Home  Journal. 


His  Ambition. — Dick's  parents  are  well- 
meaning  but  a  trifle  too  strict,  belie\'ing 
that  "to  spare  the  rod  Is  to  spoil  the  child." 

When  Dick  was  asked  by  a  friend  of  the 
family  what  he  would  like  to  be  when  he 
grew  up,  he  replied,  readily,  "An  orphan." 
—  The  Epworth  Herald  (Chicago). 


Faster  than  the  Fastest. — Orchestr.a 
Dru.mmer — "I'm  the  fastest  man  in  the 
world." 

Violinist— "How's  that?" 

O.  D.— "Time  flies,  doesn't  it?" 

v.— "So  they  say." 

O.  D.— "Well,  I  beat  time.''— Chaparral. 


His  Part. — The  dean  was  exceedingly- 
angry.  "So  you  confess  that  this  unfortu- 
nate 3'oung  man  was  carried  to  the  pond 
and  drenched?  Now,  what  part  did  you 
take  in  this  disgraceful  affair?" 

"The  right  leg,  sir,"  answered  the  sopho- 
more meekW. — Johns  Hopkins  Black  and 
Blue  Jay.  

Horrible  Example. — Or\nIle  Wright,  at 
a  dinner  in  Dayton,  was  reproached  for  not 
taking  up  the  challenge  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  that  it  was  Langley,  not  the 
Wrights,  who  was  the  first  to  fly.  "The 
trouble  with  j'ou,  Or\'ille,"  said  a  banker, 
"is  that  you  are  too  taciturn.  You  don't 
assert  yourseH  enough.  You  should  press- 
agentize  more." 

"Aly  dear  friend."  Orville  Wright  an- 
swered, "the  best  talker  and  the  worst  flyer 
among  the  birds  is  the  parrot." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


The  gift 
for  men! 


ARUBBERSET  Shaving  Brush, 
in  its  attractive  satiii'Uned  case, 
is  about  as  successful  a  Christmas  gift 
as  you  can  choose  for  any  man.  It's 
the  world's  standard  shaving  brush. 

Such  a  gift  gives  the  daily  monot' 
ony  of  shaving  a  real  thrill  of  pleasure. 
The  fine,  full  bristles  work  up  a  big, 
bubbling  lather— a  sensitive  skin  is 
soothed,  ingrow^ing  hairs  are  pre 
vented.  And  every  bristle  is  gripped 
everlastingly  in  hard  rubber. 

The  prices  of  Rubberset  Shaving 
Brushes  rangefrom35cupto$25.  And 
the  de  luxe  satuv lined  cases  give  just 
the  extra  touch  of  quahty  you  want 
in  a  Christmas  gift.  All  are  backed  by 
the  unconditional  guarantee  ■ — ^Rub' 
berset  Brushes  make  good  — or  we 
will.  We  are  the  largest  makers  of 
shaving  brushes  in  the  world. 


MADE 


ALBRIGHT 


the  ivorld's  standard 

SHAVING  BRUSH 

Made  by  RUBBERSET  COMPANY 
NEWARK,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 
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Exchange  your  War  Savings  Stamps 
for  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  ^ 


At  your 

Post  Office 


At  the 

U.S. Treasury 


At  your 
Bank 


The  United  States  Treasury  offers  an 
opportunity  to  renew  your  investment 

Your  1918  War  Savings  Stamps  will  become  due  January  1st. 

Take  them  now  to  your  post  office  or  your  bank.  Exchange  them  for 
Treasury  Savings  Certificates. 

If  3^ou  have  $25  in  A¥ar  Savings  Stamps  you  can  now  obtain  a  $2S 
Treasury  Savings  Certificate  and  $4.50  in  cash. 

If  you  have  $100  in  War  Savings  Stamps  you  can  now  obtain  a  $100 
Treasury  Savings  Certificate  and  $18  in  cash. 

If  you  have  v$1000  in  War  Savings  Stamps  you  can  now  obtain  a  $1000 
Treasury  Savings  Certificate  and  two  $100  Treasury  Savings  Certifi- 
cates and  $16  in  cash. 

Consult  your  bank  or  your  postmaster 
Advantages  to  you  in  owning  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 


Backfd  by  the  creciit  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Treasury  Savings  Certificates  are  one  of  the  soundest  in- 
vestments in  the  world  today. 

Issued  in  denominations  within  the  reach  of  all.  A  ?25 
Certificate  costs  you  only  ?20.  SO,  a  «H00  Certificate  $82, 
a  $1000  Certificate  $820. 

Each  member  of  the  family  may  buy  up  to  $5000  maturity 
value  of  any  one  series. 


J.  At  present  prices  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  earn  4  per 
cent  per  year,  compounded  semi-annually,  if  held  to  ma- 
turity. Each  certificate  matures  five  years  from  date  of  issue. 

f    If  cashed  before  maturity  you  receive   3  per  cent  simple 
'-'    interest. 

^  The  certificates  are  exempt  from  normal  Federal  Income 
Tax,  and  from  all  State  and  local  taxation  (except  estate 
and  inheritance  taxes). 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 
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Packard  Truck  preference  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  big  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  great  percent- 
age of  Packard  Trucks  are  owned  by  single 
truck  operators. 

This  pronounced  regard  of  the  individual 
owner  is  particularly  significant  because  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Packard  Trucks  now  in 


profitable  use  in  every  line  of  American  business. 

It  clearly  indicates  that  the  operator  of  a  single 
truck  is  as  keenly  aware  of  what  constitutes 
sound  motor  truck  economy,  as  the  big 
fleet-owner. 

The  noteworthy  fact  that  one  in  every  ten  motor 
trucks  of  2-ton  capacity  and  over  is  a  Packard, 
is  directly  due  to  such  universal  recognition 
of  the  Packard  as  a  better-paying  investment. 


Packard  Trucks  range  in  capacity  from  2  tons  to  73^2  tons;  and  in  price  from  $3,100  to  $4,500 

ln682  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States,  Packard  Truck  Service  Stations  give  oivners  highly  skilled  service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Packard 
Truck  costs,  always  low  because  the  sound  Packard  construction  minimizes  the  need  of  repair,  are  held  still  lower  by  this  expert,  broadcast  service. 

Clsk  the  man  'who  oivns  one 
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Why  Children 
Dorit  Obey 


Obedience  is  the  fonndatlonot  character.  Yetho-w 
^^  many  parents  d  i  scover  constantly  that  thel  r  Instruc- 
tions to  tbeir  children  carry  no  farther  than  around  the 
comer.  And  wllfolne.«8.  selfishness.  Jealousy,  disrespect, 
Dntruthfalnese.  ill-temper  and  many  other  unpleasant 
qualities  are  directly  related  to  that  first  great  fault  of 
disobedience. 

New  Methods  for  Old 

Until  now.  scolding  and  whlppine  Beetn  to  have  been 
about  the  parents'  only  methods.  But  new  methods  have 
been  discovered  which  make  It  easy  to  train  children  to 
obey  promptly,  pleasantly  and  surely  \^itbout  breaking: 
the  child's  will,  without  creatintr  fear. 
resenUnent  or  revenue  tn  the  child's 
heart.  asvrbippinK'does.Thls  new  method 
Is  ba.ned  on  confidence.  When  perfect  ao- 
demtandinff  and  BympBtbr  exist  obedi- 
ence comes  nnttirallr  and  all  the  bad 
traits  that  rhildren  pick  up  so  easily  are 
Dot  iriven  a  chance  to  develop. 

Highest  Endorsemtnts 


Do  You  Know  How 

to  instruct  children  in 
the  delicate  matter  of 
sex"* 

to  always  obtaiocheer- 
fal  obedience? 
to  correct  nii.<«takes  of 
earlv  traininjr'' 
to    keep    child    from 
crymK? 

to  develop  Initiative 
Inrhild? 

to  trach  children  In- 
•tantty  to  comply  with 
commarHl  —  Don't 
touch"? 

to  Muppresa  temp<>r  in 
children  without  pun- 
ishment? 

to  teach  punctuality? 
Perwrerence?  Care- 
fuln^^.'* 

to  overconM  obstinacy? 
Th*M0  ar»  ontu  a  /eu) 
<if  th*  hun/tr^dt  of 
qv.m»t\onM  fuUu  an- 
av^rmd  and  rmtain^d 


This  new  system,  which  haa  been  put  la- 
to  the  form  of  an  Illustrated  Course,  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  busy  parent,  la 
product nir  remarkable  and  Immediate  re- 
sults for  thousands  of  parentn  in  all  parta 
of  the  world,  and  Is  endorsed  by  leading 
educators  It  cover*  all  asea  from  cradJ* 
toelffbteen  years. 

Free  Book 

*'N«w  Methods  ID  Child  Trainioff**  la  tba 
title  of  a  startlincr  book  which  describei 
this  new  nystem  and  outlines  the  work  of 
the  Parents  Association.  f>eod  letter  or 
postal  today  and  the  book  will  be  aent 
free— but  do  it  now  aa  this  announce- 
ment may  never  rnme  to  vour  notice 
avain.  THE  PARENTS  ASSOCIATION, 
Dept.   1,^12,       Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio. 


Prevented  Strikes 
For  Twenty  Years! 

The  famoua  Brooks  Agreement,  "the  finest 
example  of  indusirial  statesmanship  yet  framed." 
h.is  prevented  strikes  in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry  of  England  for  twenty  years.  This 
diKTumcnt  was  written  by  Sir  Charles  \V.  Macara, 
B^iri  .  and  in  his  fascinating  new  book.  "RECOL- 
I.KC'TIO.N'S."  he  reveals  his  conciliatory  methods 
of  stopping  strikes  and  hrmging  Capital  and 
Labor  harmoniously  together.  .Sir  Charles  also 
throws  attractive  sidelights  on  manners  and 
IKTSonal  characteristics  of  some  great  men,  besides 

fiving  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  cotton  manu- 
acturing  industry  throughout  the  world.      To  any 
one   this   book   will  be  interesting:   but   if  you  are 
concerned  in  any  way  with  Labor.  Capital  or  Cot- 
Ion,  it  will  have  extraordinary  significance. 
Crotvn  Svo    Cloth.   284  pages . 
$3,  net:  $2.12.  postpaid. 

funk  1  Waenalls  Company.  3S4  rourth  Ave..  New  York 
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Junior  College  and  Academy 

Godfrey,  Madison  Cotinty,  Illinois. 

Music.  Art.  Expression.  Domestic  Science.  Physical  Training. 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  received  beginning   r  ebroary 

5th,  1923. 

FARRiFn  Rice  Congdon,  Principai* 


You've  heard  your 
Dcisrhbor  praise  the  Path- 
finder, the  wonderful  illustrated 
news  and  story  paper  published  at 
Washinpion  for  people  everywhere.     This 
_  paper  is  the  Ford  ol  the  publishing  world:  has 

hali  a  million  subscribers.  Chuck  full  of  just  the  kind  of  reading 
you  want,  Unequaled  digest  of  the  world'a  news.  Question  Box 
answers  your  questions.  Stunts  for  children;  real  fun  for  alL  Excit- 
ing serial  story  starts  soon.  Send  15  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  today 
for  this  big'  Si  paper  13  weeks.  You  will  be  more  than  pleased* 
PATHFINDERt  639  Langdon  Sta.,  WASHINGTON*  D.  C. 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  ■  lawyer  Leicmlly 
tr&ined  men  win  high  poaitiona 
and  big  tuccaas  in  bustneaa 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 

tonibea  now  than  ever  befora. 

Be  independent— be  •  leader 

Lawyers  e&m 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

ia  yoa  step  by  etep.  Vou  c&n  train  at  home 
daring  spare  time  Letus  send  you  records  and  letter* 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  varieoa 


Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 

-.'  disaatiafied.     Degree  of  LL.   B. 

Tbouaaode  ofaaccessfal  studenta  enrolled.    Low  cost,  easy  terms. 


■tates. 

Bond  If  disaaciafied. 


lL.   B.  conferred. 


Degree  of 

-     ---       -- nrolTed     ~_  .      _    _  .        .  _ 

We  fumiab  all  text  outehal,  including  fourteen-votume  Lav 
Library.  Getoorvalaable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  and  "£videnc«" 
booka  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 

LaSalle   Extension   University.  Oept.  1252-LA,  Chicago 


IRELAND  AND  IH[  MAKING  Of  BRITAIN 

Hy  Bfncdia   FUzpatrUk 

Shedsa  strange  new  light  on  Engllsh-I lisb  relations,  and 
on  t  hefoundation  of  Ireland's  fltnessand  right  to  again  as- 
sume her  place  among  the  articulate  nations  or  the  world. 

8ro.  Cloth.  378  pages,  trlth  colored  map  of  Afedietal 
Ireland.     t4.00;  bv  mail,  f4.16. 
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JUST  OFF  THE  RRESS 

GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN  PRINT 

By  H.  S.  McCAULEY 

SHOWS  you  exactly  how  to  cooperate  with  the 
newspapers  in  getting  publicity.  If  you've 
ever  had  a  clash  with  the  press,  this  book  will 
show  you  why,  and  how  to  avoid  a  similar  oc- 
currence. So  far  a.s  we  know,  there  is  no  volume 
of  similar  nature  in  print.  Written  by  a  news- 
paper man  with  years  of  experience,  who  knows 
that  newspapers  run  things  their  way  regardless 
of  what  you  may  do,  he  takes  you  behind  the 
scenes  and  shows  you  what  is  printable  as  news 
and  what  is  not. 

Indispensable  to  doctors,  lawyers,  mini.sters, 
public  olTicials,  candidates,  teachers,  persons  in 
society,  advertising  men,  writers,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men. 

Small  Itmo.     Cloth,     tttpaga.     Price  1 1  tS ,  tut, 
at  booksellers:  or  from  the  publUhers,  tt  SS  postpaid. 
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ExecntiTe  Accoontanta  command  big  salaiSea.        _    . ^ 

Deed  them.    Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  In  U 


Tbooaaoda  of  &rma 
.     mts  In  U.  S.    Many 

We  train  you  tboroly  by  mall  to 


are  earning  S3. 000  to  SIO, 000  a  year  __      . 

spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  poel- 
tions.  Knowledge  of  booklceeping  onneceaaary  to  begin.  Tbe  coarse 
is  under  tbe  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Casteobolz.  A  M., 
C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  UDiverwty  of  Ulinoia; 
alao  former  Director  of  tbe  Illinois  Society  of  C.  P.  A.  's,  and  of  Ui« 
National  Association  of  Cost  Aceountacta.  He  U  aaaisted  br  a  Urra 
ataff  of  C.P.  A.  's,  includingmembersof  tbe  Axnerlcao  Inatituteof  Ac* 
coastaots.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.   Write  DOW  far  loformatioo* 
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Just  the 

PHRASE 

to  express  your 
THOUGHT  in 
this  GREAT  BOOK 

With  a  Big  New  Idea 

HERE  is  a  book  that  combines  the  merits  of 
many  books,  for   in   addition   to  vocabu- 
lary  and    construction   it   furnishes   ideas 
and    that  elusive  quality  known  as  style.    It  is 
a  superguide  to  correct  and  vigorous  English. 

GrenTille  KleUer,  the  great  authority  on  public 
speaking,  author  of  many  works  on  practical  talk- 
ing and  writing,  has  originated  and  compiled  this 
new  departure  in  literar>-  helps.     He  calls  it 

Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phrases 

and  the  description  is  accurate.  They  are  useful, 
indispensable  indeed  to  the  average  man  or 
woman.  He  has  gathered  and  classified  an  aston- 
ishing variety  of  telling  and  forceful  sentences 
from  three  to  ten  words  m  length  that  will  exactly 
express  that  thought  you  have  been  striv'ing  to 
utter  and  failing  to  put  over  because  of  the  lack 
of  precisely  what  this  book  will  give  you. 

The  Right  Expression  for  Every  Occasion 

It  does  not  matter  who  or  what  you  are.  this  book 
will  solve  your  difficulties  in  writing  or  speaking. 
It  covers  all  possible  fields,  conversation,  letter- 
writing,  public  speaking,  the  preparation  of  arti- 
cles or  fiction,  business  correspondence,  commer- 
cial phrases,  social  intercourse — everj*  one  fully 
and  completely. 

The  Book  for  AU  Who  Must  Use  Words 

To  the  public  speaker,  writer,  teacher,  preacher, 
lecturer,  lawj-er,  executive,  advertising  man — in  a 
word,  to  everyone  who  feels  the  need  of  expressing 
himself  with  care  and  sincerity,  this  book  will 
prove  an  invaluable  boon  and  a  constant  friend. 

Some  Typical  Phrases 

Here  are  a  few  examples  picked  at  random  that 
will  give  you  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  book:. 
Subtle  and  elusive — Exact  antitheses — Fraught 
with  peril — We  venture  to  enclose — Air  like  wn^e 
— Memor>'  was  busy  at  his  heart — Flame  into 
war — Homebred  virtues — Unapproachable  as  a 
star — Pursuant  to  your  letter. 

Sro,  Cloth,  455  pages.  $l.6o:   by  mail,  $1.72 
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Old  World  Intrigue  Laid  Bare ! 


How  the  murder  of  a  prince  and  his  wife  in  a  little  Bosnian  town  in  1914 
gave  a  pretext  for  declaring  war — almost  overnight.  And  then — how 
"diplomacy"  was  like  a  joke  in  Europe.  Treaties  between  sovereign 
states  became  "scraps  of  paper."  Constitutional  rights  of  countries  were  vio- 
lated. Nation  after  nation  was  drawn  into  the  vortex — England,  France, 
Russia — thirty  in  all.  The  greatest — and  the  worst — war  of  modern  times 
was  fought. 

Now  that  correspondence  of  the  intrigues  and  secret  diplomacy  that 
brought  on  this  war  has  been  revealed,  it  has  been  carefully  collated  and 
printed  for  your  information  in  the  opening  pages  of 

TheJterdrxDgest 
History  of  the  World  War 


THIS  GREAT  WORK,  in  TEN  big  vol- 
umes, is  the  result  of  four  rears'  labor. 
It  tells  the  \\'HOLE  STORY  as  never 
told  before,  of  that  terrible  struggle,  which, 
despite  twentieth  cen  tury  civilization ,  lasted 
five  3'ears,  killed  or  injured  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lion human  beings,  destroyed  six  thousand 
ships,  brought  about  "meatless"  days  and 
suffering  throughout  the  United  States,  laid 
waste  vast  parts  of  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Serbia,  completely  changed  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  imposed  a  tax  on  every  one  of 
us  that  we  are  still  paying  to-day.  You  ask 
how  such  a  conflict  could  rage  so  long  among 
nations  professing  to  be  rehgious  and  most  of 
them  worshiping  the  same  (iod?  For  answer 
read  this  remarkable  History.  It  will  give  you 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  causes  underl\-ing  the 
war — 'way  back  of  that  royal  couple's  murder 
in  Serbia — than  you  can  possibly  get  from 
any  other  source. 

Generals  as  Historians 

The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World  War  is 
not  a  mere  one-man  history.  It  is  a  careful  compila- 
tion by  Francis  Whiting  Halsey  of  official  reports 
and  thrilling  personal  experiences  supplied  by  dis- 
tinguished officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  fight;  by 
war  correspondents,  strategists,  statesmen  and  other 
authorities. 

Vou  will  read  what  was  said  by  General  Pershing, 
Marshal  Foch,  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman.  Field  Mar- 
shal Haig,  Major-General  von  Bernhardi,  Field 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  Major-General  Maurice, 
and  other  noted  officers  on  both  sides. 

You  will  find  elaborate  reports,  oflicial  and  other- 
wise, of  blood-stirring  happenings,  deeds  of  daring. 


suffering,  sacrifice,  cruelty,  torture,  massacre.  One 
tells  you  of  works  of  kindness  and  charity.  Another 
tells  of  acts  of  wholesale  murder  and  destruction. 


Full  Accounts  of  Battles 

You  will  read  thrilling  reports  of  battles  in  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  China,  Egypt,  the 
Holy  Land,  everywhere — on  land,  on  and  under  the 
water,  in  the  air.  You  will  read — perhaps  for  the 
first  time — carefully  guarded  information  about 
the  transportation  of  two  million  American  soldiers 
to  Europe,  notwithstanding  German  submarine 
activity. 

You  will  discover  the  remarkably  quick  turn  in 
the  tide  of  the  war  when  the  "Yanks"  finally 
landed  on  the  firing  line. 

You  will  devour  the  memorable  campaigns  of 
"Our  Boys" — maybe  of  YOUR  boy — thru  every 
glorious  engagement,  including  the  memorable 
moment  at  Chateau  Thierry,  where  the  French  had 
been  fighting  almost  hopelessly  for  days,  when  the 
.\merican  officers  hurried  up,  saluted  and  spoke 
eight  words  to  the  French:  "V'ous  etes  fatigue?. 
Vous  allez  partir.  Notre  job."  ("You  are  tired. 
You  get  away.     Our  job.") 

From  that  point  you  will  follow  the  triumphant 
course  of  our  armies  thru  the  Marne  salient,  in  the 
Argonne,  at  the  St.  Quentin  Tunnel  and  on  to  the 
overwhelming  victory  under  General  Pershing  at 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

Was  Your  Boy  There? 

These  battles,  with  the  names  of  troops  taking 
part,  have  gone  down  into  history  and  taken  their 
rightful  places  wiih  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  in 
1775,  New  Orleans  in  1815,  Gettysburg  in  iS6j. 
INIanila  Bay  in  189S.  The  Literary  Digest  History 
of  the  World  War  in  your  home  tells  of  these  glorious 
deeds  and  will  lead  your  children  and  generations 
to  come  to  revere  the  memories  of  their  ancestors 
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as  we  now  do  homage  to  the  valorous  achievements 
of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Andrew  Jackson,  Grant, 
Lee,  Dewey,  and  others  who  gave  us  our  heritage 
of  freedom  and  made  possible  the  United  States 
as  it  is  to-day. 

EVERY  American  home  should  have  this 
History — for  study  and  reference.  Especially 
should  it  be  in  homes  from  which  a  father  or  son  or 
husband  or  brother  went  into  the  war.  Perhaps 
you  never  have  heard  the  whole  story  of  what  HE 
did!  And  so  you  should  have  this  History.  You 
should  have  a  complete,  authentic  record  of  HIS 
achievements  as  shown  in  accounts  of  when  and 
where  HIS  company  or  regiment  or  division  went 
"over  the  top,"  and  how  HE  helped  to  strangle 
German  imperial  autocracy.  This  History  links 
HIS  life  and  HIS  heroism  with  the  greatest 
military  victory  of  civilization. 

More  Than  a   War  History 

The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World  War 
does  not  end  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in 
iqiS.  It  vividly  describes  all  the  events  of  re- 
construction days,  including  the  surrender  of 
Germany's  ships.  It  tells  of  the  abdication  of 
Wilhelm,  the  German  Kaiser;  his  flight  into 
Holland;  his  life  at  Amerongen.  It  gives  long- 
suppressed  facts  about  the  abdication,  imprison- 
ment and  cold-blooded  murder  of  Nicholas  II,  Czar 
of  Russia. 

You  have  all  the  facts  about  President  Wilson's 
activities  in  the  war,  from  his  proclamation  of 
neutrality  in  1914  to  and  including  trips  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  his  veto  of  the  Knox 
Peace  resolution  in  1020.  The  story  has  never 
been  published  before  in  such  readable  form. 

Nothing  But  Praise 

General  Pershing  said  he  was  "very  pleased  to 
have  this  valuable  History  in  his  library." 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  said: 
"It  i^  remarkable  how  full  and  clear  and  informing 
this  nirrative  is.  It  will  be  of  lasting  value  and 
it>  pages  will  be  drawn  upon  by  future  historians 
to  emphasize  this  or  that  phase  of  the  great 
struggle." 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood  said:  "Your  work  will 
give  the  general  public  a  very  satisfactory  and  inter- 
esting story  of  the  war  and  furnish  information  which 
the  reading  public  is  anxious  to  obtain  and  will  enable 
it  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  war  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  It  will  also  furnish  a  useful  reference  for 
the  military  student." 
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That's  the  most  important  part  of  dress  clothes; 
they  must  be  correct  in  style,  fit,  quaUty,  tailor- 
ing; it's  the  only  way  you  can  have  comfort  in 
mind  or  body  Our  dress  clothes  are  right  in 
every  detail — and  in  price,  too 
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1 


BIG  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  BLOC 


DESPITE  ITS  LAUDABLE  PURPOSE  "to  drive  special 
privilege  out  of  control  of  Government,"  the  "Progres- 
sive bloc"  of  thirty-six  Republican,  Democratic  and 
Farm-Labor  Senators  and  Representatives  which  convened  in 
Washington  last  week  at  the  call  of  Senator  Robert  Marion 
La  FoUette  seems  to  have  aroused  acute  misgivings  in  many 
quarters.  Characterizing  the  Wisconsin  Senator  as  "a  tearer- 
down,  not  a  builder-up,"  the 
regular  Republican  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  predicts  that 
"he  will  swing  that  bloc  to 
his  own  purposes  and  use  it 
as  a  shock  battalion  to  give 
battle  to  all  legislation  that 
he  does  not  approve." 
"Moderate  progressives  in 
Congress  or  out  must  regard 
Mr.  La  FoUette's  new  ema- 
nation with  suspicion,"  says 
the  conservative  Democratic 
New  York  Times.  In  an 
editorial  warning  against 
"this  so-called  bloc  business" 
the  Washington  Star,  an 
independent  paper  with  Re- 
publican leanings,  asks:  "Is 
I  there  any  assurance  that  in 
the  end  a  sort  of  chaos  will 
not  result  and  that  we  shall 
not  witness  the  amazing 
and  expensive  spectacle  of 
every  bloc  for  itself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost?" 
Another  independent  Wash- 
ington paper,  The  Post,  which 
is  reputed  to  sometimes  speak 
semi-ofiScially  for  the  Har- 
ding Administration,  deplores 
the  vagueness  of  the  term 
Progressive,  and  continues: 


which  warrants  the  inference  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  believe  in  being  progressive  on  the  land,  but  not  on 
the  sea.  To  make  the  confusion  worse  confounded  some  of  the 
'Progressive'  speakers  have  limited  their  ' Progressivism '  to 
attacks  on  certain  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  This 
suggests  that  'Progressivism,'  as  exemplified  by  the  new  move- 
ment, in  part  at  least,  means  antagonism  against  the  'ins.' 

"  The  last  implication  is  borne  out  by  utterances  of  certain 

'Progressives'  which  char- 
acterize the  Administra- 
tion's program  for  the  relief 
of  farmers  by  extension  of 
credit  as  an  effort  to  'steal 
their  thunder' — and  this  in 
face  of  the  Administration's 
record  of  dealing  with  agri- 
culture. These  '  Progres- 
sives'  apparently  forget,  or 
expect  the  public  to  forget, 
the  long  list  of  items  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  executive 
and  the  Republican  majority 
in  Congress  in  their  account 
with  agriculture. 

"AH  this  leaves  the  public 
muddled  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  'Progressive'  move- 
ment. The  movement  points 
in  so  many  different  direc- 
tions and  has  so  many  twists 
and  turns  at  its  source  that 
it  would  be  a  rash  prophet 
who  would  venture  to  fore- 
cast its  probable  course.  At 
present  it  seems  to  be  serving 
certain  extremists  as  a  means 
of  airing  political  and  eco- 
nomic fancies  and  to  be 
functioning,  for  certain  em- 
bittered partizans,  as  an 
agency  for  registering  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  Ad- 
ministration." 


MUTINYI 


-Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


"The  utterances  of  the  leaders  in  the  'Progressive'  movement 
not  only  fail  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  the  quoted  term,  but  in- 
crease confusion  of  mind  regarding  it.  Senator  La  FoUette  says 
that  the  purpose  of  the  movement  is  to  'obtain  the  best  legisla- 
tive results  for  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  the 
whole  people.'  Then  some  other  leader  rises  to  remark  upon  the 
dominating  position  that  the  'Progressives '  will  hold  as  possessors 
of  the  'balance  of  power'  in  Congress.  This  last  is  a  threat  of 
attempt  at  minority  dictation,  which  negatives  legislative  result 
'for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,'  for,  under  rep- 
resentative government  such  result  is  assured  only  by  untram- 
meled  majority  legislation.  One  leader  dwells  at  length  on  the 
need  for  extension  of  aid  to  agricultural  interests,  while  another 
dilates  on  the  alleged  sin  of  extending  aid  to  maritime  interests 


Another  Republican  paper, 
the    Cincinnati     Times-Star, 
owned  by  the  Taft  family, 
describes    the    "radical-Pro- 
gressive bloc"  as  "smashers  of  prosperity"  because  they  would 
reduce  railroad  freight  rates  -without  reducing  railroad  wages. 
To  quote  further: 

"Certainly,  if  the  railroad-baiters  have  their  way,  any  present- 
day  inadequacies  of  raih-oad  service  will  seem  mild  and  unim- 
portant in  comparison  with  what  the  country  will  have  to  endure. 
As  a  result,  investors  in  railroad  securities,  to  whom  the  Pro- 
gressive-radical group  is  frankly  hostile,  will  suffer.  But  the 
farmers  and  the  plain  people,  whose  cause  this  group  is  supposed 
to  champion,  will  suffer  even  more." 

In  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  which  ardently  supported 
the  Progressive  movement  under  Colonel  Roosevelt's  leadership. 
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THE  FORK  OF  THE  ROAD. 

— Brovm  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Neirs. 


them  are  knowTi  as  obstruction- 
ists as  Arell  as  radicals.  They 
profess  to  be  preparing  to 
further  desirable  legislation  and 
to  create  sentiment  for  their 
program.  The  fact  that  they 
are  banding  together  as  a  hope- 
less minority  indicates  they 
are  not  expecting  to  work  with 
the  majority.  One  bright  aspect 
of  their  case  is  that  where  there 
is  such  an  excess  of  egotism 
there  is  not  hkeh'  to  be  much 
cooperation." 


we  find  a  protest  against  what  it  regards  as  the  present  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  merger  of  radieaUsm  and  ProgressiAism,  This 
paper  insists  that  "La  Folletteism  is  not  a  true  expression  of  the 
agrarian  movement,"  that  La  Follette  "is  at  heart  a  red,"  and 
that,  while  "he  wears  the  Repubhcan  party  garb,"  he  is,  in  fact, 
"engaged  in  'boring  from  within.'"  "Plainlj"^  stated,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bloc  is  to  dominate  legislation  at  Washington  by 
wielding  a  balance  of  power  its  members  believe  thej'  possess," 
remarks  the  Republican  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  which  adds: 
"The  bloc  members  know  preciseh'  what  their  people  want  and 
they  intend  to  convert  others  by  force  to  their  ideas."  "The 
projected  party  or  bloc  will  be  a  La  FoUette  bloc  or  nothing,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  sane  or  genuine  ProgressiAes  who  will  object 
to  a  movement  bearing  the  La  FoUette  label,"  says  Governor 
Allen's  Wichita  Beacon.  "After  aU,  what  is  the  special  privilege 
the  Senator  and  his  group  are  aiming  at?"  asks  the  Xew  York 
Commercial,  which  goes  on  to  saj': 

"  Do  they  propose  to  make  war  on  big  business  just  because  it 
is  big,  and  if  so,  where  do  they  propose  to  draw  the  line?  Senator 
La  Follette  was  responsible  for  the  excess  profits  tax,  which 
proved  such  a  tremendous  failure  and  which  did  so  much  to 
stifle  business.  It  is  his  purpose  and  that  of  his  so-called  Progres- 
sive group  to  restore  this  iniquitous  form  of  taxation. 

"Special  pri\-ilege,  as  used  by  Senator  La  Follette,  is  the  high 
sounding  phrase  used  by  political  demagogs.  So-called 
'  F'rogressiA'ism '  is  merely  another  name  for  radieahsm.  These 
Progressives  are  organizing  for  a  raid  on  wealth.  There  are 
some  in  this  group  who  are  undoubtedly  sincere  and  honestly 
believe  that  the  country's  welfare  is  at  stake,  but  if  they  tie  up 
with  demagogs  of  the  La  Follette  stripe  they  will  defeat  their 
own  aims  and  will  bring  much  distress  upon  the  countrj-." 

As  the  Republican  Indianapolis  Star  sees  it,  the  members  of 
the  new  Progressive  bloc  are  "capitalizing  their  nuisance  value." 
We  read: 

"Business  men  are  familiar,  in  corporation  affairs,  with  Avhat 
is  known  as  'nuisance  value.'  A  great  company  operating  an 
imjiortant  utility — as  a  railway  or  a  street-car  line — sometimes 
has  in  the  hands  of  investors  securities  representing  httle  or  no 
assets.  The  common  stock  of  a  railway,  for  example,  that  is 
having  a  hard  time  to  meet  pay-rolls  and  interest  payments,  may 
carr>-  no  hope  of  anything  except  the  privilege  of  making  trouble 
for  those  who  are  trying  to  keep  the  company  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  receiver.     It  is  salable  only  because  of  its  'nuisance  value.' 

"When  men  like  La  P'ollette,  Brookhart,  Frazier,  Shipstead, 
Borah,  Xorris,  Huddleston,  Keller  of  Minnesota,  and  the  others 
on  the  conference  list,  get  together  the  pubhc  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect they  are  organizing  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  their 
'nui.sance  value'  in  Congress.  Most  of  them  have  ideas  not  in 
accord    with   prevailing  cong^ressional   opinion   and    many    of 


On  the  other  hand,  many 
papers  see  great  possibilities  of 
good  in  the  new  bloc.  "Whether 
the  ultimate  outcome  is  a  third 
party  or  an  arousing  of  the  old 
parties  to  heed  the  call  for 
pubhc  service,  the  immediate 
prospect  is  that  the  people  will 
reap  benefit,"  says  the  Roch- 
ester Times-Union  (Ind.)  The 
SjTacuse  Herald,  another  independent  paper,  describes  the  bloc 
as  "primarily  a  poUtical  movement  for  the  financial  and  economic 
benefit  of  the  farmer."  "Unmistakably,"  saj's  this  paper,  "its 
chief  spur  is  agricultural  unrest."  The  Iowa  Homestead,  Des 
]\Ioines,  rejoices  that  "Senator  La  Follette  is  losing  no  time  in 
uniting  the  progressive  forces  of  Congress  for  the  ine\atable 
battle  with  the  forces  of  reaction."  And  Senator  Capper's 
Topeka  Capital  remarks  that — 

"Congress  needs  outstanding  leadership,  as  is  generally  agreed. 
If  the  Progressives  can  furnish  it  they  will  tiU  a  want  that  has 
been  felt  and  exprest  from  one  end  of  the  countrj'  to  the  other 
during  the  last  year  and  more." 

As  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (Ind.)  sees  it,  the  attitude 
of  the  general  public  toward  the  new  bloc  "should  be,  not  one  of 
impatience  because  these  men  are  determined  to  clean  the  filthy 
political  stables,  but  one  of  tolerant  curiosity  over  what  may  hap- 
pen as  a  result  of  their  deliberations.  "The  Progressive  bloc, 
remarks  the  Norfolk  Virginian^Pilot,  "has  dedicated  itself  to 
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HIS  EAR  TO  THE  GROUND. 

— McCay  in  the  Xew  York  American. 
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"HEY,   FELLER,   THIS  AINT   GREECE  !" 

— Sykcs  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


a  program  that,  by  and  large,  inspires  confidence,  but  which 
must  justify  itself  chapter  by  chapter."  To  quote  this  Demo- 
cratic paper  further: 

"For  the  present  the  formation  of  this  group  has  no  greater 
significance  than  the  organization  of  a  body  of  opposition  against 
the  grosser  forms  of  exploitation  that  the  party  in  power  is  seek- 
ing to  put  into  law.  In  this  dissenting  eapacitj^  it  may  be  a  bet- 
ter agency  of  correction  than  the  farm  bloc  because  it  bids  fair 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  trade  that  the  agrarians  have  found 
irresistible.  There  is  needed  in  Congress  a  progressive  opposi- 
tion that  can  not  be  bought  off  with  sops  in  the  form  of  emergency 
tariffs.  But  both  in  this  capacity  and  in  its  capacity  as  a  polit- 
ical group  standing  affirmatively  for  a  body  of  constructive 
reform,  the  usefulness  of  the  new  progressive  aggregation  remains 
to  be  proved." 

What  is  the  program  of  the  Progressive  bloc?  The  question 
is  answered  in  part  at  least  by  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Washington  Conference: 

"Resolved,  That  the  progressive-minded  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  parties  agree  to  meet  from  time  to  time  and  to 
cooperate  whole-heartedly  in  order  to  accomphsh  the  fundamental 
purpose  upon  which  we  are  all  united — namely,  to  drive  special 
pri-vnlege  out  of  control  of  the  Government  and  restore  it  to  the 
people. 

"To  this  end  we  will  oppose  unceasingly  special  interest  legis- 
lation, and  in  order  to  prepare  scientifically  to  meet  the  critical 
situation  that  confronts  the  nation  we  propose  to  create  special 
committees  composed  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
cooperating  with  men  of  affairs  and  experts,  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  members  of  this  group  for  consideration  from  time  to 
time  during  this  and  the  next  Congi-ess,  practical  and  construc- 
tive plans  for  dealing  with  the  following  great  subjects :  Agri- 
culture, labor,  raihoads,  shipping,  natural  resources,  credits, 
taxation,  and  amendments  to  the  Constitution  looking  to  the 
abohshment  of  the  electoral  college  and  the  earlier  meeting  of 
newly  elected  Congresses. 

"In  order  to  restore  and  perpetuate  the  control  of  the  people 
over  their  Government,  we  propose  the  ir  stitution  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  in  the  various  States  for  direct,  open  primaries 
for  all  elective  olfices,  including  the  I*residency,  and  for  effective 
Federal  and  State  corrupt  practises  acts." 

Altho  Senator  La  FoUette  has  specifically  denied  that  his  bloc 
is  intended  as  the  nucleus  of  a  political  party,  many  correspon- 


dents insist  that  a  third  party  is  a  very  possible  development  of 
the  movement.  Thus  in  Charles  Michelson's  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  we  read: 

"Senator  La  Follette's  })rogressive  outfit  is  causing  a  lot  of 
jHTturbation  in  Administration  circles.  All  hands  insist  there 
is  no  id(>a  of  a  third  party  movement  involved  in  it,  and  pul)licly 
accept  tiie  I^a  Follette  declarations  to  that  effect,  while  actually 
believing  that  a  third  party  is  in  contemplation  and  that  it  may 
attain  to  dangerous  proportions  by  1924." 

In  the  New  York  Herald.  Louis  Seibold  avers  that  the  La 
Follette  group  is  determined  to  "rule  or  ruin,"  and  that  if  their 
plans  to  control  the  Rt^publican  party  fail  they  will  try  to  launch 
a  new  party.  As  David  Lawrence,  political  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  sees  it,  the  La  Follette  group  would 
prefer  to  capture  the  G.  O.  P.,  "but  if  boring  from  within 
fails,  then  they  will  hammer  from  without."     He  continues: 

"The  object,  then,  is  revolt.  The  Progressives  argue  that 
they  are  merely  banding  themselves  together  to  secure  the  ad- 
vancement of  progressive  measures.  They  deny  a  third  party  is 
in  the  making.  The  truth  is  they  don't  know  any  more  about  it 
than  anybody  else  on  the  outside.  They  have  by  their  call  of 
a  conference,  however,  broken  away  from  the  regular  Republican 
leadership  and  essayed  to  take  things  into  their  own  hands.  Thej* 
are  trusting  to  circumstance  and  opportunity  to  tell  them  the 
next  move. 

"As  a  countermove  President  Harding  and  his  lieutenants  in 
Congress  have  determined  to  steal  the  thunder  of  the  Progressive 
group.  Certain  things  which  the  more  radical  of  the  Progres- 
sive coalition  may  advocate,  such  as  a  restoration  of  excess 
profits  taxes,  will  be  ignored  by  the  Administration,  but  those 
measures  which  have  been  the  basis  not  only  for  the  strength 
of  the  farm  bloc,  but  have  tempted  some  of  the  newly  elected 
Senators  to  fall  in  with  the  plans  of  the  Progressive  conference, 
will  be  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  Administration  program. 

"It  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  plans  of  the  Harding 
Administration  to  take  up  in  earnest  legislation  for  the  relief 
of  the  farmers'  woes  should  be  announced  at  a  White  House 
conference  on  the  very  day  when  the  new  Progressive  group 
met  in  the  national  capital." 


Copyi-ighted  1922  by  the  New  York  "Tribune." 

ADDING  A  LITTLE  TOUCH  OF  WESTERN  ATMOSPHERE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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GOVERNMENT  EXPENSES  GOING  DOWN 


"    AXXI'AL    INCOME    £20,    annual    expenditure    £19    19s. 

/-»  6d.;  result  happiness:  annual  income  £20,  annual 
-L  .A.  expenditure  £20,  naught  and  sixpence;  result  misery." 
The  familiar  Micawber  reeipe  for  happiness  is  being  taken  so 
seriously  and  the  advice  has  been  followed  so  earnestly  in  Wash- 
ington during  these  latter  years  that  sightseers  in  the  capital 
may  perhaps  expect  to  find  the  "blue  bird  for  happiness" 
snugly  perched  over  a  bookcase  in  some  sancUnn  sanctorum  of 
the  Treasury  Building.  With  the  help  of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Congress,  with  the  aid  of  continual 
prodding  from  the  White  House  our  Government  seems  at  last  to 
be  in  a  happy  way  financially.  When  the  newspaper  editors  read 
the  message  President  Harding  submitted  to  Congress  along 
with  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  even  the 
Democrats  promptly  sat 
down  and  wrote  cheerful, 
happy,  and  congratula- 
tory editorials.  For  they 
learned  that  this  prodi- 
gal Government  of  ours 
has  in  three  years  cut 
down  its  spendings  from 
a  six-billion-dollar  to  a 
t  hree  -  billion  -  dollar  ba- 
sis; that  it  is  going  to 
spend  half  a  bilUon  dol- 
lars less  in  the  next  fi.scal 
year  than  in  the  present; 
that  the  expected  S600.- 
000.000  deficit  for  1923 
has  already  been  cut 
down  by  half  and,  since 
it  is  only  December,  may 
very  well  be  wiped  out 

altogether  by  the  end  of 

the  year  on  June  30;  and 

finally,  that  the  official  Budget  Bureau  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  1924  indicate  a  substantial  surplus  of  $180,969,125. 
These  pleasant  figures  have  "had  a  very  quieting  effect  upon 
alarmists,"  writes  one  correspondent.  The  Xew  York  World,  a 
leading  Democratic  opponent  of  the  Harding  Administration,  is 
constrained  to  give  that  Administration  credit  for  having  "clearly 
made  an  honest  and  earnest  effort  to  bring  the  finances  A\-ithin 
the  bounds  of  peace  and  economy.  It  has  done  its  part  and 
justifies  the  President's  characterization  of  the  budget  system  as 
'the  greatest  reform  in  our  financial  historj'. '"  Or,  to  let  a 
Republican  speak,  we  may  note  the  Xew  York  Tribune's  char- 
acterization of  the  Budget  Bureau's  achievement  as  a  "superb" 
and  "remarkable  feat  of  statesmanship  in  a  most  difficult  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  On  a  tremendous  scale  it  repeats 
the  memorable  fiscal  triumphs  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Albert 
Gallatin." 

There  being  little  chance  for  an  argument  on  what  the  Pro\'i- 
dence  Journal  calls  "general  satisfaction"  with  all  this,  the  news- 
pai)er  editors  turn  to  consider  Mr.  Harding's  ideas  for  utilizing 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  make  things  even  happier  for  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury  and  the  goodly  company  of  taxpayers.  The 
President,  it  will  be  remembered,  pointed  out  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  the  Government  pays  out  go.r  to  meet  fixt 
charges  and  pay  war  bills,  and  these  items  with  certain  smaller 
ones  are  "not  generally  subject  to  administrative  control." 
Tlicre  is  left  then  about  one-third,  or  a  billion  dollars  in  round 
numbers,  subject  to  such  control.  "Administrative  control," 
of  course,  is  vested  in  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the  present  fiscal 
year  (ending  June  30  next)  is  the  second  to  be  so  managed.     The 


two-thirds  that  the  Budget  Bureau  can  not  very  well  get  at  is 
made  up  in  part  of  interest  on  the  public  debt — S950.000.000 
in  1924 — "constituting  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  Government."  To  this  sum  must  be  added  certain  per- 
manent appropriations  and  "certain  large  annual  appropriations 
sanctioned  by  law  and  public  opinion."  Deducting  these 
items,  then,  there  is  left  about  a  million  dollars  of  expenditures 
against  which  the  forces  of  retrenchment  may  be  directed  vrith 
some  hope  of  success.  As  a  result  of  the  Biidget  Bureau's 
work  very  considerable  economies  have  been  effected  in  these 
"ordinary  governmental  operations."  The  Xew  York  Times, 
by  the  way,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  esti- 
mates for  the  Veterans  Bureau  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  higher  in 
1924  than  in  1923  by 
eighteen  and  twenty  mil- 
lions respectively,  "most 
of  the  other  departmen- 
tal appropriations  are 
lower,"  and  "the  total 
reduction  in  the  esti- 
mated ordinary  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government 
is  about  sixty  million 
dollars."' 

But  to  return  to  the 
President's  argument. 
How  can  we  hope  to 
make  a  ' '  considerable 
lessening  of  expenditures 
in  the  years  to  come?" 
Only  a  little  can  be 
gained  from  the  con- 
templated scientific  re- 
organization of  the  Gov- 
ernment departments. 
But,  continues  the  Presi- 
dent, there  is  another  field  of  government  operation  which,  he 
thinks,  may  in  this  connection  "be  discust  with  profit  to  us  all: 

"I  refer  to  expenditures  which  are  being  made  from  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  aid  in  fines  of  research,  improvement,  and  de- 
velopment which,  while  haAing  no  direct  connection  with  the 
operations  of  the  business  of  government,  have  grov/n  to  become 
a  recognized  part  of  its  aetiMlties.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to 
divorce  from  our  minds  the  fact  that  considerable  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  Government  are  spent  for  those  things  which 
do  not  pertain  to  the  normal  functions  or  operations  of  the  busi- 
ness of  go^'ernmeIlt.  There  is  question  as  to  how  far  the  GoAern- 
ment  should  participate  in  these  extraneous  activities,  and  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
can  look  forAvard  to  any  further  material  reduction  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  GoAernment  in  future  years  depends  largely 
upon  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  curtailment  or  expansion  of 
these  actiA'ities,  which  have  already  added  greatlj'  to  the  annual 
drafts  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

Here  the  President  "touches  a  tender  spot,"  says  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin,  which  is  inchned  to  approve  the  idea  that 
"the  National  Government  shall  be  recalled  to  its  original 
functions,  abandoning  activities  extraneous  to  the  Federal 
purpose."  It  is  high  time,  agrees  the  Providence  Journal,  for 
"Congress  and  the  public  to  give  thought  as  to  how  far  the 
paternal  enterprises  should  be  extended."  These  "benevolent 
undertakings"  have  nothing  to  do  with  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment and  tho  the  public  does  seem  to  want  them,  the  demand, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Rhode  Island  editor,  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged so  long  as  the  Government  is  not  only  heavily  in  debt 
l)u1  put  to  it  to  meet  its  running  expenses." 

But  while  the  Baltimore  American  has  no  use  for  the  schemes 


HOLDING  THEM  IN. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York    World. 
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of  Fodoral  aid  in  road-buildinjj,  it  thinks  that  "a  very  bit?  quos- 
tion  inark  indeed  may  be  affixt  to  the  suggestion  that  Pfnleral 
research  be  abandoned": 

"The  Bureaus  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  GeologJ^  Standards, 
Fisheries,  Soils,  Entomology  and  others  are  every  year  saving 
the  nation  far  more  than  their  cost,  and  their  work  each  year  is 
cumulative  in  its  effect.  A  few  mjUion  dollars  might  be  cut 
off  their  estimates  by  confining  departmental  work  of  this  sort 
to  mere  routine.  We  had  heard  that  proposals  of  this  sort  might 
be  forthcoming.  Indeed,  enthusiastic  scientists  in  the  Govern- 
ment's employ  feared  its 
coming  as  long  as  three 
years  ago.  It  ought  not 
to  be  allowed.  Work  of 
this  sort  can  be  done  and 
its  values  realized  with  an 
authority  and  with  a 
breadth  of  ,  application 
that  no  results  of  private 
research  could  attain. 
Here  is  the  one  particular 
field  in  which  the  drift 
toward  paternalism  is  jus- 
tified beyond  dispute.  It 
has  been  rather  difficult 
to  get  the  people  to  take 
the  work  in  earnest,  to 
realize  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  fad.  But  when  a 
warning  goes  out  now 
about  the  gypsy  moth  or 
the  unwisdom  of  allowing 
gooseberry  bushes  to  grow 
near  a  cherished  pine, 
people  appreciate  that 
they  are  being  helped,  not 
officiously  dry-nursed." 


GOVERNMENT  INCOME  AND  OUTGO  THIS  YEAR  AND  NEXT 

AS  SEEN  BY  THE  BUDGET  BUREAU 

(For  the  fiscal  years,  ending  July  1,   1023  and  lOZJf) 

Receipts 

192Jf  1923 

Internal  revenue $2,425,000,000  $2,400,000,000 

Customs 425,000,000  450,000,000 

Miscellaneous 511,812,359  579,862.959 

Totals $3,361,812,359    $3,429,862,959 


Appropriations 

Legislative  establishment 

Executive  office 

Special  repairs  Executive  mansion 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Interior 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Labor 

Navy  Department 

State  Department 

Treasury  Department 

War  Department,  including  Panama  Canal. .  . 

District  of  Columbia 

Veterans'  Bureau 

Shipping  Board 

Other  independent  offices 


men  who  were  injured  or  suffered  impairment  in  the  war.  But 
there  is  abundant  ground  for  belief  that  much  money  is  to-day 
being  .squandered  in  the.s(^  directions,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
renders  no  v(Ty  valuable  service  to  any  one." 

Mr.  Andrew  Mellon,  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury,  has  not 
been  going  around  telling  the  correspondents  how  very  happy 
he  is,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  satisfaction  in  this  sentence  from  his 
recently  submitted  annual  report: 

"Economy  and    retrenchment   in    government  expenditures 

have  continued,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  President , 
to  be  the  watchwords  of 
the  whole  Government, 
and  with  reduced  expen- 
ditures and  heavy  realiza- 
tions on  railroad  securities 
and  other  assets  it  proved 
possible  to  balance  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  j^ear 
1922  and  to  close  the  year 
with  a  surplus,  amounting 
to  about  $321,000,000,  on 
the  basis  of  daily  Treasury 
statements,  revised." 


Total  ordinary $1,783,843,331  $1,844,149,890 

Public  Debt 

Reduction  of  principal 345,097,000  330,088,800 

Interest  on  pubhc  debt 950,000,000  *1, 100,000,000 

Grand  total $3,078,940,331  $3,274,238,690 

♦Including  $125,000,000  discount  accruals  of  war  sa^ings  stamps,  series 
of  1918,  due  January  1,  1923. 


While  these  activities 
"do  cost  money"  and 
while  "we  may  have  to 
slow  up  on  them  for 
a  while,"  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  thinks  that 
"to  cut  into  them  deeply 
would  be  false  economy, 
since  it  would  be  to  cut 
at    the    country's    future 

productive  power."  The  New  York  World,  noting  that  the  thirty 
cents  of  the  Government's  spending  dollar  that  goes  into  "re- 
search, improvement  and  development"  is  all  that  Mr.  Harding 
has  any  hope  of  saving  from,  reflects  on  the  situation  in  this  wise: 

"Abolish  everything  in  the  way  of  'research,  improvement  and 
development'  and  the  taxpayer  would  not  save  7  cents  on  a 
dollar. 

"The  budget  figures  are  the  greatest  indictment  of  modern 
civilization.  They  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  energy  of  govern- 
ment goes  to  the  business  of  fighting,  and  that  less  than  a  third 
of  the  remaining  third  goes  to  the  civilized  business  of  research, 
improvement  and  development." 

And  at  least  one  editor  disagrees  with  the  President  when 
he  says  that  only  one-third  of  the  Government's  expenditures 
offers  a  field  for  the  activities  of  the  apostles  of  retrenchment. 
Argues  such  an  important  spokesman  of  the  business  world  as 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"Mr.  Harding  clearly  regards  our  outlays  for  interest  on 
public  debt  as  irreducible.  In  this  he  runs  counter  to  his  own 
former  suggestions  that  our  claims  on  foreign  countries  can  and 
will  be  collected.  If  we  could  collect  the  $11,000,000,000  due 
us  we  could  pay  off  that  amount  of  debt  and  could  cut  our  debt 
charges  by  one-half  or  more.  But  Mr.  Harding's  tariff  policy 
would  render  such  collection  out  of  the  question  even  when 
the  foreign  nations  get  ready  to  settle.  To  accept  his  statements 
about  irreducible  debt  charges,  therefore,  one  must  regard  a 
prohibitory  tariff  as  permanent  or  eternal.  So  also  of  aid  to 
veterans.     Every  one  wants  all  legitimate  aid  rendered  to  the 


$14,418,912 

382,850 

25,000 

81,251,613 

19,715,535 
316,207,752 

18,751,056 

6,203,556 

296,934,025 

15,058,238 
148,888,862 
326,517,300 

25,043,973 
440,313,000 

50,411,500 

23,720,159 


$14,504,165 
390,595 


62,412,036 

20,618,496 
327,514,157 

18,631,205 

7,490,188 

298,324,265 

11,095,201 
160,627,206 
340,894,386 

25,990,050 
422,077.324 
100,459,000 

27,115,556 


In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  estimated  deficit  of 
$697,000,000  for  192.3  has 
been  cut  down  to  around 
$274,000,000  and  may  be 
further  reduced,  the  Secre- 
tary recommends  no  new 
ta.xes.  Indeed,  he  actually 
reports  that  taxes,  partic- 
ularly of  the  customs  and 
the  internal  varieties,  are 
coming  in  better  than 
was  at  one  time  expected. 
He  would,  however,  like 
to  do  away  with  some  of 
the  tax -avoidance  by 
large  taxpayers,  which 
tends  to  cut  down  income- 
tax  returns.  Mr.  Mellon 
cites  various  methods  by 
which  large  taxpayers  avoid  giving  the  Government  its  due. 
' '  Not  aU  of  these  things  can  be  controlled  by  law  or  by  regula- 
tion, and  most  of  them  lead  to  unnatural  and  frequently  harmful 
economic  results."  It  seems  to  the  Secretary  that  "to  reach  the 
evil,  the  thing  most  necessary  is  the  reduction  of  the  surtax  rates 
themselves  in  order  to  reduce  the  pressure  for  avoidance  and 
maintain  the  revenues  derived  from  the  surtax." 

Of  course,  continues  the  head  of  the  Treasury'  Department, 
the  "outstanding  avenue  of  escape"  from  payment  of  surtaxes  is 
the  enormous  volume  of  tax-exempt  securities,  which  he 
thinks  should  be  prohibited  by  Constitutional  amendment.  In 
this  opinion  he  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  nation's  press. 

These  remarks  of  the  Secretary  convince  the  New  Y'ork  World 
that  he  may  not  be  completely  and  thoroughly  happy  about  our 
financial  situation.  It  notes  his  special  worry  about  the  income 
and  profits  taxes,  which  are  no  longer  "a  greatly  reliable  quantity; 
against  collections  of  $3,206,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1921,  they 
fell  to  httle  more  than  $2,000,000,000  last  year,  and  are  down 
to  only  $1,500,000,000  this  year."  And  The  World  doubts 
whether  the  Government's  revenue  problems  are  to  be  met 
by  any  of  Secretary  Mellon's  suggestions: 

"  Tax  evasions  are  hardly  to  be  stopt  by  heavily  rewarding 
the  evaders  for  their  pains.  Proposals  to  slash  down  the  rates 
for  the  big  income-tax  payers  and  keep  them  up  on  small  incomes 
will  not  sit  well  either  on  the  country  or  the  next  Congress." 
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The  limitation  of  na\-ies 


WHY  THE  NAVIES  DO  NOT  MELT  AWAY 

EACH  EVENING,  a  year  ago  this  December,  the  papers 
told  of  some  new  progress  at  Washington  toward  freeing 
the  world  from  the  crushing  burden  of  ever-increasing 
naval  armaments.  The  Hughes  proposals  had  been  made  and 
accepted  in  principle  in  November.  On  December  15  Japan 
accepted  the  5-5-3  ratio;  on  the  17th  a  capital  ship  ratio  of  1.75 
for  France  as  compared  with  our  5  was  proposed,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  France  two  days  later 
was  in  full  swing.  iMid-December 
a  year  later  shows  the  naAal  treaties 
ratified  by  Britain,  America  and 
Japan,  but  practically  no  "scrap- 
ping" done,  ratification  opposed  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  American  Seeretarj-  of  the 
Navy  now  insisting  emphatically 
on  our  need  of  a  Na^^-  "second  to 
none."  In  the  French  failure  to 
ratify,  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
sees  the  application  of  "the  final 
quietus  on  the  whole  disarmament 
proposal."  "The  5-5-3  ratio  of 
navy  building  remains  a  dead 
letter,"  remarks  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Call,  "in  the  face  of  England's 
unwillingness  to  be  outdone  by 
France,  the  French  fear  of  Ger- 
many, Italian  national  pride, 
Japanese  imperialism,  and  American 
democracy  and  equality  with  the 
other  autocratic  Powers."  Yet 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  sees  hope  in  the  fact  that 
"the  United  States,  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  have  clean  records 
so  far  as  the  Washington  covenants 
are  concerned." 

What  can  we  learn  from  the  dis- 
patches and  editorials  about  the 
present  status  of  disarmament  and 
the  possibihty  of  fulfilment  of 
those  hopes  which  were  so  bright 
in  December  of  last  year?  So  far 
as  our  own  Government  is  aware, 
we  read  in  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch,  no  country  which  signed 
the  Treaty  has  actually  begun  to 
scrap  warships.  The  onlj^  real 
effect   the   Treaty   has   had   is   to 

suspend  new  capital  ship  construction  in  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  Great  Britain  having  no  ships  under  construc- 
tion. We  have  heard  about  battle-ships  being  reduced  to  scrap- 
iron  in  this  country,  Japan  and  England,  but  this,  we  are  in- 
formed, "has  affected  only  A-essels  which  are  formally  classified 
by  each  Power  as  wholly  obsolete  for  naval  purposes." 

Alarm  is  profest  by  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  OAcr 
Japan's  naval  estimates.  It  sees  Japan,  in  spite  of  the  treaties, 
taking  from  us  the   position  of   world's  second   naval  Power- 

"We  have  put  great  numbers  of  valuable  'Treaty  Navy' 
ships  out  of  commission;  a  status  in  which  but  a  handful  of  care- 
takers remain  on  board;  so  few  as  to  be  incapable  of  preventing 
rapid  and  serious  deterioration.  About  300  of  the  ships  of  the 
American  Navy  are  now  at  docks  in  this  condition. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done  in  Japan.  Her  full  quota 
of  personnel  renders  such  drastic  measures  unnecessary.  We 
refrain  from  projecting  any  new  ships.  Japan's  new  building 
program    comprises  more   than    fifty  new  cruisers,   destroyers, 


AS  SERGEANT  OF  MARINES, 

Edwin  Denby  served  in  the  World  War.     Now,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  he  calls  for  an  American  nav'al  force 

"second  to  none." 


submarines  and  other  types,  all  of  a  long  range,  essentially 
offensive  t\-pe  not  at  all  necessary  for  her  defensive  needs  as 
outlined  in  the  Conference." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Tokyo  dispatch  recentlj-  contained  the 
information  that  the  Tokyo  and  Washington  Go^■ernments  had 
exchanged  assurances  that  their  respective  naval  budgets  would 
conform  to  the  Treaty.  And  the  IndianapoUs  Star  gives  the 
Japanese  credit  for  obser\-ing  the  spirit  of  the  Hmitation  treaties 
in  getting  out  of  Siberia,  Shantung,  and  Sakhalien;  in  abolishing 

the  naval  port  of  Port  Arthur  next 
month;  in  promising  to  convert 
the  naval  base  of  Malzuru  into  a 
naval  station  next  April;  in  drop- 
ping more  than  12,000  men  from 
the  Navy  personnel  on  December  ] ; 
and  in  proceeding  to  scrap  three 
battle-ships. 

A  British  Admiralty  official  an- 
nounced at  the  end  of  last  month 
that  "eight  British  capital  ships 
ha\e  been  rendered  useless  for  war 
purposes,"  six  more  made  "incapa- 
ble of  war  risk  ser%ice,"  and  two 
more  wiU  be  "similar]3-  dealt  with" 
by  the  end  of  December.  But  he 
concludes:  "Now  that  Great  Brit- 
ain's intentions  have  been  shown, 
we  undertake  that  no  more  ships 
shall  be  dealt  with  until  the  other 
countries  have  acted."  The  Wash- 
ington understanding  of  what 
Great  Britain  has  done  under  the 
Treaty,  however,  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows by  the  Associated  Press: 

"The  British  Government  had 
placed  contracts  for  two  super- 
Hoods  just  before  the  Conference 
met,  and  canceled  these  contracts 
when  the  agreements  were  first 
reached.  So  far  as  known  here,  this 
cancellation  is  the  only  'scrapping' 
of  war  vessels  under  the  Treaty 
Avhich  has  been  carried  out  bv  the 
British." 

In  France  the  naval  Treatj'  has 
had  hard  sledding  of  late  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  having  voted 
against  recommending  ratification. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  that, 
"If  ever  we  approve  it  there  will  be 
so  many  vital  reservations  to  the  Treaty  that  it  will  not  be 
recognizable."  The  present  French  attitude  brings  criticism 
from  the  New  York  Times,  Dayton  News  and  Buffalo  Express. 
But  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  accepts  the  French  view 
that  sea  power  greater  than  (hat  allowed  by  the  Washington 
Treaty  is  essential  to  France  to  enable  her  to  draw  on  her  colonies 
for  troops  in  case  of  war. 

Our  own  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  recent  report,  points 
out  that  the  United  States,  by  letting  its  Navy  personnel 
decrease,  and  by  failing  to  build  non-capital  ships  which 
are  not  affected  by  the  Treaty,  is  allowing  its  Navy  to 
drop  below  the  equahty  with  Great  Britain's  which  the 
Washington  arrangements  call  for.  While  Mr.  Denby  does 
not  expect  Congress  to  make  anj'  additional  appropriations 
at  present,  he  does  call  for  such  an  increase  eventually 
'"as  will  tend  to  balance  our  fleet  and  keep  it  the  equal  of 
any  in  the  world." 
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THE    ATTOKXEY-GEXERAL   AXD    FOUR   OF   HIS   ASSISTANTS    A/HO   ARE    PROBIXG    THE   WAR   FRAUDS. 

From  left  to  right  they  are:  Judge  M.  Linton:  C.  F.  Reavis.  former  Congressman  from  Xebraska:  Attorney-General  Daugherty:  Judge  F.  M. 

Bigger,  of  Columbus,  O. ;  and  Charles   Kerr,  former  Judge  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 


UNCLE  SAM'S  PROSECUTOR  PROSECUTED 

THE  MOVEIMEXT  iu  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
unhorse  Attorney-General  Daugherty,  begun  last  Sep- 
tember, appears  to  be  continuing  as  the  short  session  of 
Congress  goes  on.  In  a  bill  of  particulars  brought  by  Repre- 
sentative Oscar  E.  Keller,  Republican,  of  IMinnesota,  fourteen 
specific  charges  are  laid  against  this  member  of  the  Harding 
Cabinet  as  grounds  for  impeachment.  The  accusations  brought 
against  the  Attorney-General  make  up  "the  most  formidable 
indictment  ever  brought  against  a  high  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment," in  the  opinion  of  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  and  in  this 
instance,  points  out  the  Providence  Xews  (Ind.  Dem.),  "the 
wicked  Democrats  can  not  be  accused  of  attacking  Mr.  Harding's 
pet  Cabinet  officer,  for  the  charges  are  made  by  a  Republican 
Congressman  in  good  standing."  Some  of  the  fourteen  charges, 
briefly  summarized  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  are: 

"One — A  -n-ilful  and  deliberate  attempt  to  paralyze  and  de- 
stroy the  efforts  and  acti\'ities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  its  attempts  to  suppress  and  punish  \'iolations  of  the  anti- 
trust law  by  continued  and  deliberate  refusal  to  prosecute  such 
\'iolations. 

"Two — A  -wilful  and  deliberate  refusal  to  prosecute  the  viola- 
tions of  the  anti-trust  laws  that  were  called  to  his  attention, 
supported  by  testimony  taken  under  oath  by  the  New  York 
State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Housing.    .  .  . 

"Eight — Flagrant  and  bold  favoritism  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  on  behalf  of  corporations,  companies  and  individuals 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  the  banking-house  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  .  \  . 

"Eleven — The  perversion  of  the  processes  of  justice  and  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Justice  through  the  undue 
influence  exercised  upon  the  Attorney-General  by  one  Thomas 
B.  Felder,  former  legal  associate  of  the  said  Harry  M.-  Daughertj^ 
in  the  Morse  case  and  others. 

"Twelve — Continuing  submission  to  the  influence  of  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  of  great  wealth  and  power  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  deliberate  conni^"ing  at  the  looting  of  one 
of  the  naval  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  re- 
fusing, at  the  behest  and  demand  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California,  to  institute  suits  to  recover  fqf  the  people  of  the 
United  States  title  to  lands  illegally  and  fraudulently  obtained 
b\-  the  said  company. 

"Fourteen — Gross  favoritism,  deliberate  refusal  to  prosecute 
war  grafters,  failure  and  refusal  to  recover  moneys  stolen  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  connection  vaXh.  war 
frauds." 

"If  Mr.  Keller  can  sustain  these  charges,  the  Attornej- 
CJeneral  should  be  dismissed,"  believes  the  Republican  SjTacuse 
Pout-Standard;  "if  not,  he  should  be  relieved  of  the  suspicion 
attached  to  him."  But  he  has  had  twenty  months  in  which  to 
obtain  results  in  scores  of  war  fraud  cases,  we  are  reminded  by 


the  independent  New  York  Globe,  "yet  he  has  shown  none  of  the 
results  desired  by  an  indignant  nation." 

On  the  other  hand,  Arthur  Brisbane,  writing  in  William  R. 
Hearst's  New  York  American,  declares  that  "]Mr.  Daugherty 
has  brought  suit  against  big  concerns  to  recover  more  than 
$300,000,000 — which  is  three  hundred  million  times  as  much  as 
the  Democrats  eAer  did."  Other  papers,  such  as  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the  independent  Baltimore 
News,  find  fault  with  the  charges.  "Mr.  Keller's  fourteen- 
point  broadside  scattered  all  over  the  lot,  instead  of  landing 
squarely  on  the  target,"  observes  the  Virginia  paper,  while 
The  News  reminds  us  that  "when  you  make  charges  of  this 
sort  you  are  putting  your  case  almost  wholly  upon  motive. 
And  motive  is  a  vague  and  indeterminate  thing  upon  which  to 
try  a  political  case." 

The  Attorney-General  himself,  who  is  called  "  a  good  fighter" 
by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  in  reply  to  Representative 
Keller's  charges,  avers  that  during  the  last  twenty  months  some 
twenty-two  actions  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  have  been  filed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  "jail  sentences  or  fines,  or 
both,  have  been  imposed  upon  sixtj'-three  corporations."  And 
in  Mr.  Daugherty's  reply  we  find  the  following  specific  answers 
to  charges  set  forth  in  the  adjoining  column: 

One — A  flat  denial  of  the  charge  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  in  the  past  attempted  to  paralyze  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  repress  anti- 
trust violations. 

Two — A  statement  that  indictments  were  brought  in  a  number 
of  cases  in  which  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  building  con- 
struction trade  in  New  York  were  charged  with  price  fixing.  .  .  . 

Eight — To  quote  the  Attorney-General:  "The  suggestion  and 
insinuation  are  sought  to  be  conveyed  that  Anolators  gain  im- 
munity through  their  financial  connections.  Those  insinuations 
are  as  unwarranted  as  they  are  unworthy  and  untrue.  Neither 
the  Deparment  of  Justice  nor  the  Attorney-General  is  controlled 
or  affected  by  the  power  of  wealth.  .  .  ." 

Eleven — -A  denial  that  any  information  had  been  recei^"ed  by 
his  department  regarding  the  return  of  $200,000  worth  of  wine 
to  Thomas  B.  Felder,  a  former  legal  associate. 

Twelve — ^A  denial  that  the  Attorney-General  had  failed  to 
take  proper  action  for  the  recovery  from  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  oil  lands  in  California. 

Fourteen — A  general  denial  of  the  charge  that  he  had  failed 
properly  to  prosecute  so-called  war  frauds  cases.  The  United 
States  Harness  Company  case,  he  added,  is  being  investigated. 

It  seems  to  the  Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.),  therefore,  that 
the  charges  of  Mr.  Keller  are  "too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be 
of  much  value  in  a  judicial  body, "  such  as  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  The  Commercial  goes  on, 
"it  is  recognized  that  this  prosecution  is  merely  a  political  move." 
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"WET"  AND  "DRY"  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

FROM  BOTH  THE  "wet"  and  the  "dr>'"  camps  we 
hear  the  assertion  that  the  Prohibition  fight  is  not  ended, 
but  is  entering  upon  a  new  and  more  bitter  phase.  There- 
fore immediately  after  the  November  elections,  and  while  some 
of  the  returns  were  still  in  doubt,  we  examined  the  verdict  of  the 
ballots  for  any  light  it  might  throw  on  the  progress  of  John 
Barleycorn's  fight  for  resurrection.  At  that  time,  as  reported  in 
The  Digest,  we  found  the  foes  of  the  Volstead  Law  rejoicing 
over  the  "wetness"  of  the  vote  in  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois,  while  the  Prohibitionists  pointed  \\-ith  equal  pride 
to  the  decisive  "dry"  victories  in  Ohio  and  California,  and  to  the 
fact  that  thej- retained  their  control  in  the  newly  elected  Congress. 
Now,  after  both  sides  have  had  time  for  more  deliberate  e.xamina- 
tion  of  the  results,  we  record  their  later  findings. 

The  "drys"  broadly  base  their  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  no 
pre\-iously  "dry"  State  reversed  itself  in  the  election,  while  one 
supposedly  "wet"  State,  California,  voted  "dry,"  altho  two 
years  ago  it  had  registered  its  opposition  to  Prohibition  by  a 
majority  of  sixtj--five  thousand.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League's  general  counsel,  telegraphs  us  the  following 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  results,  as  the  "drys"  see  them: 

"Thirty-five  United  States  Senators  were  elected  ihis  year. 
At  least  twentj'-four  of  the  thirty-five  are  favorable  to  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  enforce  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  have 
indicated  that  they  are  against  the  brewers'  beer  and  wine 
proposal.  The  'wets'  made  a  gain  in  the  Senate  in  only  one 
State,  New  Jersey,  and  lost  ground  in  at  least  five  States.  Of 
the  members  of  the  House.  371  were  renominated  at  the  pri- 
maries. Of  these  98  were  opjjosed  to  Prohibition  legislation 
and  273  favorable  to  it.  In  the  election  303  of  these  former 
members  were  returned  to  Congress,  79  of  whom  are  opposed  to 
Prohibition  legislation  and  224  favorable  to  it.  Of  the  132 
new  members  elected,  54  are  not  favorable  to  Prohibition  while 
72  -will  support  the  enforcement  legislation.  There  are  six 
members  who  have  not  stated  their  position.  The  only  definite 
test  of  public  sentiment  on  the  2.75  per  cent,  beer  amendment 
was  in  Ohio,  where  a  proposal  to  legaUze  the  sale  of  such  liquor 
was  voted  upon  at  the  election  of  November  7.  It  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  over  188,000.  In  Illinois  there  was  a  straw  vote 
on  a  beer  proposal  which  did  not  have  any  binding  effect.  The 
organized  'dry'  forces  advised  the  'drj''  voters  not  to  vote  either 
way.  About  two  miUion  votes  were  cast  at  the  election,  and  the 
advocates  of  beer  polled  about  800,000.  To  claim  a  victory 
they  would  have  to  poll  a  majority  of  all  the  votes. 

"In  Massachusetts  we  never  had  a  State  Prohibition  enforce- 
ment code.  The  failure  to  secure  it  at  this  election  simply 
necessitates  the  continuance  of  an  educational  campaign  to  get 
the  majority  to  support  a  law  to  enforce  the  Constitution.  In 
California  the  law-enforcement  code  adopted  by  the  legislature 
has  been  sustained  by  the  people  by  30,000  majority,  when  two 
years  ago  it  lost  by  65,000." 

Nevertheless  we  find  Prohibition  spokesmen  admitting  that  the 
election  results  contain  "danger  signals."  Thus  we  read  in 
The  American  Issue,  official  organ  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League: 
"While  there  has  not  been  any  material  gain  in  numbers 
by  the  'wet'  advocates,  there  is  sufficient  e\idence  in  the 
election  results  to  indicate  that  all  'drys'  who  have  thought  the 
victory  for  Prohibition  complete  should  now  be  on  guard  as 
never  before."  Soon  after  the  election  William  H.  Anderson, 
New  York  State  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  Lt'ague, 
addrest  a  letter  to  the  New  York  clergy,  exhorting  them  to 
greater  acti\aty  in  behalf  of  Prohibition  enforcement.  It  began 
with  these  words:  " The  opponents  of  liquor  and  the  advocates 
of  law  and  order  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  got  kicked  on  the  shins 
last  Tuesday,  but  in  New  York  they  were  kicked  in  the  eye." 
Another  "dr>"  authority.  Dr.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  T<'mperance.  Prohiliition  and  Public  Morals  of 
the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church,  finds  evidence  in  the  election 
results  that  a  new  "wet"  and  "dry"  fight  is  now  on.  and  that  "it 
will  bemore  bitter  and  relentless  than  was  the  fighting  when  Pro- 
hibition was  won." 


In  the  New  York  Tribune,  under  the  heading  "Why  This 
Excitement?"  William  Allen  White,  an  uncompromising  "dry," 
sums  up  the  results  as  follows: 

"The  referendum  was  -nvoked  in  four  American  States  upon 
the  Volstead  Act.  In  one  State  the  referendum  was  merely 
adAisory,  and  for  months  before  the  election  the  'dry'  leaders 
advised  their  followers  to  ignore  the  referendum.  That  State 
was  Illinois  and  of  course  the  'wets'  won.  In  three  other  States 
the  referendum  was  not  advisory.  It  was  mandatory,  and  there 
was  a  finish  fight.  The  'wets'  won  in  the  'wef  State  of  INIassachu- 
setts  and  the  'drys'  won  in  the  'dry'  State  of  Ohio  and  in  the  'wet' 
State  of  Cahfornia,  where  Prohibition  never  had  won  before. 
In  the  'wet'  States  the  'wets'  won,  sometimes  under  the  Republican 
banner,  sometimes  under  the  Democratic  banner,  and  in  the 
'dry'  States  the  'drys'  won  under  both  banners. 

"The  'drys'  have  a  slightly  increased  majority  in  Congress, 
and  no  'dry'  State  at  the  election  went  'wet,'  and,  as  one  State 
went  'dry,'  there  is  nothing  in  the  election  for  either  the  'wets'  or 
the  'drys'  to  get  excited  about." 

The  "wets."  on  the  other  hand,  insist  that  the  election  returns 
reveal  a  groT\-ing  and  insistent  revolt  against  the  Volstead  Law, 
and  prove  conclusiveh-  that  Prohibition  is  again  before  the 
country  as  an  unsettled  political  issue.  According  to  G.  C. 
Hinckley,  secretary  of  the  Association  Against  the  Prohibition 
Amendment,  the  "wets"  "made  gains  in  California,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  ZMaryland,  ^Massachusetts, 
]\Iichigan,  ^linnesota,  Alissouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  probably  Oklahoma." 
W.  H.  Stayton,  executive  head  of  the  same  organization,  claims 
that  the  "liberal"  element  has  made  a  clear  gain  of  79  votes  in  the 
new  House.  giAing  a  total  of  204.  He  states  further  that  among 
the  many  non-committal  members  "91  said  that  if  ever  the  'wets' 
of  the  L'nited  States  showed  they  actually  would  scratch  their 
tickets,  they  would,  on  presentation  of  that  proof,  stand  ready 
to  vote  for  some  liberalization  of  the  Volstead  Law."  The  New 
York  Globe  sees  in  the  election  results  "a  sane  and  healthy  pro- 
test against  an  unreasonable  law";  and  the  New  York  irorZd, 
under  the  title,  "A  Practical  Judgment  on  Volsteadism,"  saj-s: 

"An  analysis  of  the  'wet'  and  'drj'  voting  shows  that  in  the 
thicklj-  populated  parts  of  the  country  the  Volstead  Act  is 
highly  unpopular.  The  Volstead  Act,  and  all  State  imitations 
of  it,  is  most  condemned  where  its  actual  workings  are  best 
understood. 

"The  people  of  the  farming  districts  may  think  that  the  Vol- 
stead Act  is  a  bulwark  against  what  they  hold  to  be  a  sin.  They 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  that  law.  The  people  of  the  densely 
settled  regions  know  the  Volstead  Act  in  practise.  They  know 
it  to  be  the  greatest  source  of  corruption  that  has  ever  come  into 
American  life.  They  know  it  for  what  it  is — the  foundation  of 
the  bootlegging  traffic  and  a  sinister  destroyer  of  respect  for  law. 

"When  the  rural  districts  and  the  cities  vot3  on  the  Volstead 
Act  they  are  really  voting  about  two  different  things.  The 
farmers  are  voting  against  the  Anllage  saloon,  not  against  their 
cider,  which  so  often  and  so  easily  exceeds  the  Volstead  limits. 
The  city  people,  tho  they  have  no  desire  to  restore  the  old  saloon, 
are  voting  against  a  law  which  in  every  city  in  the  land  is  the 
basis  of  gigantic  corruption,  more  wide-spread,  insidious  and 
appalling  than  any  this  Republic  has  yet  known." 

A  poll  of  the  Senate  and  House  in  the  present  Congress  by  the 
New  York  Herald  reveals  the  following  alinement: 

/n   the  House  In  the  Senate 

"ird"   "Dry"  "Wef  "Dry" 

Republicans.      .       9()         204  Republicans...      16  31 

Democrats 30         103  Democrats 11  25 

Total 126         307  Total 27  56 

The  Herald  classifies  twelve  Senators  as  '"doubtful."  It  a!sa 
concedes  "about  thirty"  more  "wet"  members  in  the  new 
House,  and  reports  that  the  "wets"  claim  a  gain  of  six  votes  in 
the  new  Senate.  These  gains,  however,  it  points  out.  do  not 
break  the  "dry"  control  of  Congress.  In  making  the  poll.  The 
Herald  explains,  it  includes  in  the  "wet"  column  "all  those  who 
favor  anj'  sort  of  liberalization  of  the  present  law." 
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CHRISTIANS  ORDERED  OUT  OF  TURKEY 

THE  BANISHMENT  of  all  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
other  Christian  minorities  now  resident  in  Turkish 
territory  constitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  EdAvin  L.  James, 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  "one  of  the  black- 
est pages  in  modern  history."  Ismet  Pasha,  delegate  of  the 
Turkish  Nationalist  Government  to  the  Lausanne  Conference, 
admitted  on  December  1  that  such  an  edict  had  gone  forth,  but 
three  days  later  this  envoy  denied  that  the  Angora  Government 
had  ever  ordered  the  Christian  minorities  to  leave  Asia  Minor 
and  other  Turkish  soil.  Meanwhile,  however.  Associated  Press 
dispatches  from  abroad 
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significantly  continue  to 
tell  us  of  the  exodus  of 
half  a  million  Greeks 
from  the  lands  where 
their  ancestors  have 
lived  for  centuries.  The 
sta.tesmen  of  the  ci^^- 
lized  Powers  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Conference, 
moreover,  according  to 
foreign  news  dispatches, 
"meekly  accepted  the 
Turkish  dictum,  and  set 
about  getting  the  Greeks 
out  of  harm's  way  before 
they  should  meet  the 
fate  of  some  800,000 
Armenians  who  were 
massacred  in  Anatolia  in 
1916  and  1917." 

Under  the  present  plan, 
set  forth  at  Lausanne,  we 
are  told  in  a  New  York 
World  dispatch : ' '  Greeks 
by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand are  to  be  brought 
from  Asia  Minor  to  the 
mainland  of  Greece.  At 
the  same  time  Turks  liv- 
ing in  Western  Thrace 
are  to  be  brought  to 
AnatoUa  to  occupy  the 
homes    of    the    Greeks, 

leaving  their  homes  to  be  occupied  by  the  exiles  from  Asia 
Minor."  Some  600,000  Greeks  have  fled  from  Asia  Minor  to 
their  native  shores,  it  is  said,  and  the  remaining  half  million 
are  to  be  "exchanged"  before  Christmas. 

"For  naked  savagery  this  wholesale  expulsion  is  almost  with- 
out parallel  in  modern  history,"  declares  the  New  York  Globe. 
Every  road  converging  upon  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean 
ports  is  crowded  beyond  capacity  with  emigrants,  all  suffering 
from  extreme  cold,  and  many  freezing  to  death,  say  Associated 
Press  dispatches  from  Asia  Minor.  Yet  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
Government  of  Mustafa  Kemal  insists  that  no  edict  banishing 
Christians  from  Turkish  soil  has  been  proclaimed;  it  seems  merely 
that  "one  month  has  been  allowed  those  persons  desiring  to  do 
so  to  leave."  This,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen, 
representative  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  Lausanne  Con- 
ference, includes  aU  Christians,  since  persecutions  by  the  Turks 
make  life  absolutely  imsupportable  to  Christians  in  ]Moslem 
territories.  The  Turks  in  reply  maintain  that  the  Greeks  are 
unnecessarily  panicky.  MeanwMle  the  rout  continues.  Yet  in 
the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Globe: 

"It  is  impossible  to  transfer  such  a  host  from  Anatolia, 
European  Turkey,  and  Thrace  to  any  place  of  safety  within  the 
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interval  allowed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  the  difficulty 
involved  in  sending  American  troops  to  Europe  to  picture  the 
difficulty  inherent  in  such  a  proposal.  The  Turks  know  that 
the  Greeks  can  not  be  got  out  alive.  They  remember  the 
Armenians  who  used  to  Uve  in  Anatolia,  and  they  have  not  for- 
gotten the  massacres  of  1916  and  1917. 

"According  to  Lord  Curzon  there  were  1,600,000  Greeks  in 
Anatolia  in  1914.  Of  these  he  said,  'a  million  Greeks  have  been 
killed,  deported,  or  have  died.'  Those  who  now  remain  are  men 
and  boys  from  fifteen  to  sixty  years  old  who  have  previously  been 
refused  permission  to  leave.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
approximately  300,000  Greeks  in  Constantinople  and  another 
group  of  about  320,000  in  Eastern  Thrace. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  picture  the  misery  and  destruction  which 

will  be  entailed   by  the 

removal  of  these  people. 
Nothing  can  palliate 
the  cold-blooded  feroc- 
ity of  such  an  order  of 
banishment  as  that  an- 
nounced at  Lausanne. 
If  carried  out  it  will  go 
down  in  history  as  an 
act  of  folly  and  cruelty 
comparable  only  to  such 
madness  as  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  by  Torquemada 
in  the  time  of  the  In- 
quisition." 

"The  Turkish  State  in 
its  best  days  exercised 
a  generous  measure  of 
religious  tolerance," 

notes  the  New  York 
Tribune;  "the  Turk 
needed  the  Greek,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  Jew 
to  carry  on  his  trade 
and  commerce.  But  this 
entente  was  shattered 
by  the  Young  Turk  rev- 
olutions and  the  World 
War."  As  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post  explains: 

"At  the  close  of  the 
World  War,  when  the 
allied  and  associated  na- 
tions were  acting  in 
concert,  the  Tiirk  heeded 
orders.  He  came  back 
only  when  the  unity  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  him  weakened. 
He  marked  the  polities  in  the  American  Senate  that  kept  the 
United  States  from  cooperating  with  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
saw  Bolshevist  Russia  break  away  from  the  Alhes  and  show 
signs  of  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  him.  In  the  conflict  of 
interests  among  other  nations,  he  found  an  advantage  in  the 
attitude  of  France.  If  ever  he  was  startled  by  the  news  that 
the  United  States  had  sent  warships  to  the  scene  he  seems  to 
have  been  relieved  on  hearing  that,  after  all,  we  were  to  have 
only  an  'unofficial  observer'  at  the  Peace  Conference  with  him." 

To  the  New  York  Times,  "the  serious  thing  about  these  whole- 
sale deportations  is  not  so  much  the  morality  of  the  Turk,  which 
is  weU-known  to  the  world,  but  that  of  the  so-called  Christian 
Powers,  which  stand  by  and  consent."     Continues  The  Times: 

"The  British  Government  protested  in  the  name  of  humanity 
when  the  Greek  revolutionaries  shot  a  group  of  ex-Ministers 
and  Generals.  But  when  the  Turks  announce  that  a  miUion 
Greeks  are  to  be  expelled  from  the  country  where  they  have  lived 
since  two  thousand  years  before  the  Turks  were  heard  of,  and 
driven  out  to  die.  Lord  Curzon's  moral  scruples  are  satisfied  with 
a  request  for  two  weeks'  delay.  .  .  . 

"The  great  cultured  nations  of  Western  Europe  which  watch 
calmly  the  annihilation  of  some  of  the  oldest  stocks  of  European 
culture  may  be  cahn  because  they  think  they  will  get  a  bigger 
share  of  the  business  with  resident  business  men  out  of   the 


-Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 
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waj'.  But  business  there  must  be;  even  the  Turks  will  need  it. 
And  the  killing  off  of  the  races  that  have  done  the  business 
hitherto  wiU  merely  widen  the  field  for  that  foreicrn  intrigue 
which  the  Near  East  has  known  for  centuries,  and  will  continue 
to  know  so  long  as  weak  or  incompetent  States  lie  in  the  zone 
between  Asia  and  Europe. 

"There  is  some  justice  in  the  Turkish  complaint  that  the 
Christian  minorities  were  used  as  pawns  in  foreign  diplomatic 
games;  but  these  diplomatic  games  ^snll  go  on  with  other  pawns. 
The  Turks  will  not  be  let  alone,  nor  will  the  Near  East  cease  to 
be  a  breeding-ground  for  European  wars."         


WHEN  GREEK  KILLS  GREEK 
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But  the  fact  remains,  as  Atlantis,  a  New 
York  Greek  daily,  points  out,  that  Greece 
faces  the  deportation  of  her  nationals  from 
Turkish  soil.  Furthermore,  declares  this 
Greek  paper: 

"This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  liistory 
of  migration  of  peoples  where  autochthons 
are  being  driven  from  the  land  they  oc- 
cupied for  centuries.  And  the  tragedy 
assumes  monstrous  proportions  when  we 
consider  that  Christian  and  civilized 
Europe  is  unmoved  by  this  unprecedented 
demand  from  the  unspeakable  Turk,  who 
ought  to  have  been  driven  from  Europe 
long  ago.  That  America  has  not  protested 
against  this  Turkish  demand  is  more  than 
astonishing;  it  is  nothing  less  than  an 
affront  to  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people,  which  is  soUdly  arrayed  against  the 
Turk  and  all  his  works." 

A  Xew  York  Turkish  publication,  Dirlik, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  "the 
exchange  of  the  Christian  minorities  in 
Asia  Minor  for  the  ^lohammedans  in 
Greece  is  not  banishment  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word."  This  paper,  moreover, 
declares  tljiat  the  Greek  Government  is 
inflicting  cruelties  upon  its  ^Mohammedan 
subjects  which  really  amount  to  a  policy 
of  extermination.  In  this  Turkish  period- 
ical's opinion: 


"Altho  it  is  a  deplorable  affair  to  trans- 
fer hundreds  of  thousands  of  Greeks  and 
Turks  from  the  lands  where  their  ancestors 
had  Uved  for  centuries  to  the  countries 
to  which  they  belong,  it  is  the  only  solution 
which  will  bring  permanent  peace  to  the 
Near  East. 

"The  Turks  have  lived  for  centuries  as 
peaceful  neighbors  with  their  Christian  subjects,  but  during  the 
last  decade  or  two  the  Greeks  and  the  Armenians,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  European  Powers,  have  taken  a  rebel- 
hous  and  treacherous  attitude  against  their  Government. 
The  Greeks  living  in  the  western  pro\-inces  of  Asia  Minor  and 
in  Eastern  Thrace  espoused  the  cause  of  imj>erialistic  Greece, 
joined  the  Greek  Army  during  the  last  Anatolian  campaign, 
and  fought  against  the  Turks.  They  not  only  fought  against 
their  Government  as  regular  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
Greek  officers,  but  formed  irregular  bands  and  burned  and 
pillaged  Turkish  towns  and  villages,  opprest  innocent  ^Moham- 
medans  and  killed  thousands  of  them. 

"These  facts  have  largely  increased  the  already  existing  ani- 
mosities between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  and  have  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  for  these  people  to  live  together  in  the  future. 
None  of  them  are  willing  to  live  under  the  rule  of  others.  Under 
this  condition  the  Turkish  Nationalists  thought  that  probably 
the  best  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  would  be  the  exchange 
of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  for  the  ^Mohammedans  of  Greece. 

"As  to  the  number  of  people  who  will  be  affected  by  this 
jjroposal,  it  is  largely  exaggerated  by  the  American  press.  The 
Greeks  li^■ing  in  the  interior  of  Anatolia  who  proved  their  loyalty 
to  the  Turkish  Government  are  not  required  to  go;  we  merely 
want  the  exchange  of  those  Avho  j)r«'fer  Greek  rule  to  Turkish 
rule.  The  number  of  those  who  will  suffer  from  exchange, 
therefore,  is  not  more  than  three  hundred  thousand." 


CHIEF   OF   THE    COURT-MARTIAL 

Which    sent    the    sLx    Greek    leaders    to 
death:  General  Othoreos. 


HE  :M0UNTAINS  look  on  :Marathon,  and  Marathon 
looks  on  the  sea  " — ^and  a  few  daj's  ago  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis  looked  down  on  a  scene  in  an  Athenian 
suburb  which  caused  the  rest  of  the  ciA-ilized  world  to  raise  its 
hands  in  horror  and  tell  the  Greeks  that  the  i>enalty  of  death  for 
mihtary  or  diplomatic  failure  now  shocks  the  collective  conscience 
of  mankind.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Greeks  had  precedents  for 
that  execution  of  five  ex-cabinet  mem- 
bers and  a  general  on  November  28. 
There  were  the  admirals  executed  in 
ancient  Athens  after  "winning  a  naval  battle 
back  in  406  B.  C.  because  they  failed  to 
pick  up  the  dead  and  wounded  from  the 
water.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  British 
governments,  not  so  many  generations  ago, 
as  the  Chicago  Journal  notes,  "executed 
Admiral  B%Tig  for  a  fault  not  alleged  to  be 
a  thousandth  part  as  grave  as  the  debacle 
in  Asia  Minor."  "Bazaine  after  Sedan, 
and  Stoessel  after  Port  Arthur  were  con- 
demned to  death,"  as  another  editor  re- 
members, altho  their  sentences  were 
afterward  commuted.  Nor,  observes  the 
New  York  Times,  are  jwlitical  executions 
any  novelty  in  recent  Greek  history-: 
■' Venizelists  were  killed  in  December, 
1916;  Constantinists  during  the  Venizelist 
rule  from  1917  to  1920;  Venizelists  again 
after  the  restoration." 

But  despite  these  precedents  and  de- 
spite the  iact  that  many  editors  are  con- 
^^nced  that  the  men  executed  deserved 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  it  is  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  press  of  this  country  that 
the  revolutionary  Greek  Government  has 
branded  itself,  in  the  words  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  as  "vengeful  and  barbarous," 
that,  as  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  puts 
it,  "the  Greeks  will  be  long  in  escaping 
the  consequences  of  this  untoward  killing." 
The  executions  were  followed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  Minister  from  Athens 
and  have  thus,  as  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Globe,  already-  made  a  breach  be- 
tween Greece  and  her  best  friend;  "they  have  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  Turks  and  have  surprized  and  half  alienated  the  world 
in  general."    In  fact,  aswe  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 

"The  Greeks  have  alienated  Western  sympathy  at  a  time 
when  they  never  needed  it  more.  The  effects  of  that  alienation 
can  not  be  calculated.  Foreign  loans  to  the  Greeks  may  end. 
Athens  has  taken  a  very  long  step  toward  social  chaos  and  in- 
ternational ostracism. 

"^lore  heed  will  be  given  to  Turk  claims  of  Greek  atrocities 
in  Asia  Minor.  Athens  has  played  straight  into  the  hands  of 
Angora." 

And  when  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  calls  the  execution  of  General 
lladjanestis,  ox-Premier  Gounaris,  and  the  other  four  "a  mani- 
festation of  \indictive  savagery  which  is  without  a  parallel  in 
modern  times"  it  is  merely  giving  utterance  to  a  feeling  exprest 
by  the  newspapers  of  Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  Richmond.  Phila- 
delphia, Providence.  Washington,  Boston.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Cit\-,  El  Paso,  and 
other  cities.  The  plea  of  treason  does  not  go,  declares  the 
Manchester  Union,  which  argues: 


"The  executed  men  did,  no  doubt,  advise  a 
But  the  advice  was  accepted  with  jubilation. 


wrong  course. 
Venizelos  was 
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Underwood  &  Underwood, 

DEMETRIOS  GOUNARIS, 

Former  Premier. 


Keystone  View  Co. 

GENERAL  HADJANESTIS,       v 

And  liis  now  orphaned  daughter. 


P.&  A.  Photograph. 

GEORGE  BALTAZZIS, 

Once  Cabinet  Minister. 


Keystone  View  Co. 

PETROS  PROTOPAPADAKIS, 

Former  Premier. 


GREEK  LEADERS  EXECUTED  FOR  RESTORING  CONSTANTINE  AND  CAUSING  THE  GREAT  GREEK  DEFEAT. 


liurled  from  power  amidst  public  acclaim.  Constantine  was  re- 
called with  a  popular  shout  that  echoed  throughout  Europe. 
The  nation  that  was  weary  of  war  became  intensely  belligerent, 
and  ambition  grew  with  belligerency.  It  seemed  a  trifle  to  ask 
that  Constantinople  should  be  handed  over  to  it.  Had  these 
Ministers  and  Generals  achieved  moderate  success,  they  would 
have  been  crowned  as  heroes.  They  may  still  have  been  traitors 
to  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  Greece,  but  they  would  have 
earned  the  worship  given  the  great  god  Success.  They  failed, 
and  died  simply  because  they  failed,  and  Greece  is  stained  indel- 
ibly by  the  blood  of  men  killed  in  anger  and  disappointment." 

And  "Greeks  all  over  the  world  are  shocked,"  the  editor  of 
The  Greek  Star  (Chicago),  is  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  as 
saying.  A  New  York  Greek  daily,  Constantinist  in  its 
sympathies,  says  that  "Hellenism  remains  stunned  before  the 
Kemalist  acti\'ities  of  these  murderers  who  are  committing 
orgies  in  the  name  of  patriotism."  As  this  paper,  The  Atlantis, 
said  the  day  after  the  executions : 

"Since  yesterday  Greece  has  ceased  to  be  a  civilized  country. 
She  is  another  Mexico,  another  Guatemala,'anotlier  Soviet  Russia. 

"Since  yesterday  all  the  ties  connecting  the  Greek  nation  with 
the  Revolutionary  Government  of  Athens  have  been  cut,  the 
Greek  people  have  no  Government,  and  Greece  has  ceased  to  be 
a  civiUzed  State,  and  any  one  cooperating  with  the  murderers  of 
Athens  is  their  moral  accomplice." 

But  Avhen  we  turn  to  the  reasons  given  by  the  present  Greek 
regime  for  putting  the  six  men  to  death  we  find  their  statements 
taken  seriously  in  more  than  one  editorial  office.  The  men 
executed,  it  will  be  remembered,  included  Gounaris,  who  had 
been  Prime  Minister  after  the  return  of  Constantine,  and  who 
was  considered  during  the  Great  War  to  be  either  neutral  or 
pro-German;  Stratos,  who  succeeded  Gounaris  in  March; 
Protopapadakis,  who  succeeded  Stratos;  General  Hadjanestis, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Greek  forces  in  Asia  Minor  at  the 
time  of  the  great  disaster;  and  Messrs.  Baltazzis  and  Theotokis, 
who  had  held  posts  in  the  cabinets  of  the  other  statesmen.  A 
statement  issued  by  the  court-martial  justifying  the  death  sen- 
tence asserts  of  these  men  that,  "by  terroristic  methods  they 
stifled  all  public  opinion  contrary  to  them,  arranged  with  Gen- 
eral Hadjanestis  a  pretended  offensive  against  Constantinople 
and  thereby  brought  about  the  enemy's  offensive  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Greek  front  in  Asia  Minor,  thus  deliberately  deliver- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  Army  into  the  enemy's  hands."  It  was 
part  of  their  offense,  says  the  same  statement,  that  "they  con- 
cealed from  the  people  the  danger  of  King  Constantine's  return, 
which  they  saw,  in  order  to  enjoy  high  office  under  him."    Veni- 


zelos  who,  safe  in  Lausanne,  has  refused  to  return  to  Athens, 
condemns  Gounaris  as  a  prevaricator,  who  "betrayed  his 
country,"  and  insists  that  all  the  men  executed  were  "criminals" 
and  "traitors."  And  the  Greek  National  Herald  (New  York), 
which  is  Venizelist  in  its  policy,  saj^s: 

"It  is  an  undeniable  and  indisputable  fact,  ascertained  by 
a  tribunal  convened  not  in  the  dark  but  in  broad  daylight  and 
with  all  the  legal  processes,  that  the  six  fusilladed  men  were 
conscious  and  treacherous  agents  of  a  disaster  similar  to  which 
no  other  nation  and  no  other  people  has  suffered  in  any  period 
of  the  human  history.  One  should  not  forget  that  the  six  ex- 
ecuted men  were  proven  to  be  guilty  and  that  they  caused  the 
loss  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  extermination  of  Hellenism  in  Asia- 
Minor.  Guilty  and  responsible  for  the  loss  of  Eastern  Thrace 
and  the  uprooting  of  the  Thraeian  civilian  population.  Guilty 
for  causing  80,000  to  die  and  be  wounded.  Guilty  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  800  guns  and  of  all  the  rich  war  material 
wliich  treacherously  was  handed  over  to  the  enemy  as  spoils  of 
war.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  have  been  guilty  and 
that  they  caused  the  unbearable  misfortune  which  fell  upon  one 
and  a  half  million  refugees,  that  they  were  culpable  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  national  dishonor  and  shame  and  reproach 
which  Hellenism  will  bear  in  all  the  ages." 

"It  is  contrary  to  the  practise  of  civilized  governments  to  put 
to  death  outgoing  Ministers  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their 
policy,"  remarked  Prime  Minister  Bonar  Law  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  whereat  Mr.  Lloyd  George  joined  in  the  laughter. 
But  there  are  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  officials  in  prison  awaiting 
trial  for  treason  Avho  did  not  laugh  when  they  heard  the  ncAvs  from 
Athens.  In  Western  countries  which  have  long  been  safe  for 
democracy,  retired  statesmen  are  generally  immune  "from  pun- 
ishment for  blunders  or  even  for  crimes,"  remarks  the  Springfield 
Republican.  But  "in  countries  newer  to  the  ways  of  democracj^ 
these  matters  are  taken  more  seriously.  Their  methods  may  be 
too  drastic,  but  perhaps  the  West  is  too  easj'-going  in  not  holding 
its  politicians  to  stricter  responsibility  for  their  acts."  The 
Greek  executions,  observes  the  New  York  Call,  "may  not  be 
according  to  the  best  diplomatic  usage,  but  thej^  are  going  to 
make  a  lot  of  diplomats  do  some  careful  and  prayerful  thinking." 
And  the  St.  Louis  Star  remarks  that  if  the  penalty  for  failure  in 
an  aggressive  war  "were  known  to  be  death,  few  Kings  and 
Premiers  would  have  war  policies."     Indeed, 

' '  Germany  would  be  in  a  healthier  condition  to-daj'',  and  jus- 
tice would  be  served,  if  the  German  Government,  after  the  1918 
revolution,  had  tried  and  executed  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince, 
Von  Tirpitz,  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff." 
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RCNXING  IT  OU 
— McCarthy  in 


HIDDEN  GERMAN  ARMS 

LOOKING  BEYOND  THE  RHINE— which  so  many 
Germanic  hosts  have  crossed — Clemenceau,  France's 
~J  unofl&cial  spokesman,  sees  signs  of  fresh  trouble  there  for 
his  country-.  "I  tell  you  plainly,  as  I  told  Lloyd  George  before 
the  World  War,  that  the  Germans  are  preparing  for  -war  again," 
he  declared  in  his  maiden  speech  in  the  United  States  And 
later  at  Chicago  "the  Tiger"  maintained  that  Germany,  still 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  France,  is  concealing,  in  ^^o]ation  of 
her  agreement  with  the  Allies,  war  materials  of  every  description. 
To  clinch  his  argument,  he 
gave  to  the  press  "a  certified 
official  list"  of  forty-five  in- 
stances where  hidden  war  ma- 
terials were  diseoAered  by 
Allied  representatives  since 
July  15,  1921.  "It  is  an  im- 
pressive list,"  thinks  theProAn- 
denee  Journal,  "covering  a 
great  quantity  and  variety  of 
weapons  and  explosives,  and 
it  shows  that  the  Germans  are 
up  to  their  old  game  of 
hypocrisy  and  deceit." 

Another  act  which  brings 
the  disarmament  question  to 
a  focus  is  a  firm  note  from  the 
Allied  Council  of  Ambas-sadors 
telling  Germany  she  must 
comply  with  the  five  disarma- 
ment demands  pro\ided  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  The  note, 
according  to  Lincoln  Ej-re, 
Berlin    correspondent    of    the 

New  York  Herald,  implies  that  much  war  material  is  not  jet 
delivered  to  the  Allies,  and  demands  that  munitions  plants  must 
be  converted  into  peace-time  uses;  that  war  materials  not  yet 
admitted  to  exist  must  be  delivered;  that  machinery  capable  of 
turning  out  war  materials  must  be  surrendered;  that  documents 
listing  munitions  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  must  be 
submitted;  and  that  the  police  must  be  broken  up  into  municipal 
tmits,  in  lieu  of  a  Federal  force. 

The  London  Daily  Mail,  too,  claims  that  Germany  is  "arm- 
ing for  a  war  of  revenge,"  and  that  there  exists  a  secret  military 
ag^reement  between  Germany  and  Russia.  If  England,  Italy 
and  the  United  States  hold  aloof  from  the  next  war,  points 
out  The  Mail,  Germany  and  Russia  will  be  left  free  to  attack 
France.  Russia,  it  is  claimed,  could  feed  both  herself  and 
Germany  during  the  proposed  war,  and  thus  escape  the  effects 
of  a  naval  blockade.  Premier  Mussolini,  of  Italy,  who  has 
recently  been  in  Germany  studying  conditions  at  first  hand, 
believes  that  Italy  also  is  in  great  danger  from  Germany,  par- 
ticularly since  there  is  a  possibility  of  Turkey  siding  actively  with 
Germany  and  Russia.  Already,  we  are  told  by  the  San  Antonio 
Express,  "the  So\iet  Government  is  urging  Mustafa  Kemal's  fol- 
lowers to  break  with  the  Allies,  and  is  supplying  them  ^\^th  funds 
from  its  treasury-.  Clemenceau's  words,  therefore,  should  be  pon- 
dered deeply."  The  words  which  this  Texas  paper  would  have 
us  ponder  were  uttered  in  Chicago.    Said  France's  former  Premier: 

"'Almost  every  day  in  Germany  we  find  guns  of  every  de- 
scription. The  Germans  have  been  getting  this  large  amount 
of  armament.  Don't  you  think  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying us? 

"'As  you  know,  Germany  has  made  a  Treaty  with  Russia. 
The  German  officers  are  well  equipi)ed  to  drill  the  int-xperienced 
Russiau  soldiers,  and  there  is  an  arrangement  with  the  Krupp 
manufacturers  to  transfer  their  acti^■ities  from  Germany  to 
Russia  for  the  making  of  armaments. 


T   INTO   THE   OPEN! 
the  Xew  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


"All  the  military  organizations  of  Germany  still  exist,  every 
one  of  them,  and  are  we  not  right  in  fearing  aggression? ' " 

"The  German  war  spirit  has  not  been  curbed,"  agrees  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "Germany  is  recovering  her  arrogance  and 
her  strength."    Continues  this  paper: 

"Germany  has  wrecked  her  money  system  in  order  to  escape 
the  financial  penalties  of  the  Treaty.  She  is  steadily  arming 
and  calling  on  Russia  with  the  idea  of  recovering  the  territory 
taken  away  from  her.  She  is  further  away  from  ruin  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Armistice;  and  she  is  more  a  menace  to 
Europe  than  at  any  time  since  the  Allies  imposed  peace  on  her. 

For  behind  the  published  com- 
mercial agreement  '«-ith  Russia 
there  is  manifestly  a  far-reach- 
ing secret  military  agreement." 

On  the  other  hand,  such 
widely  read  newspapers  as  the 
New  York  World,  Baltimore 
American,  and  New  York 
Herald  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  France's  peril  is  as  im- 
mediate as  "the  Tiger"  be- 
lieves. "The  very  fact  that 
hoards  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  found  in  Germany 
is  e\"idenee  that  a  strict 
watch  is  being  kept  by  the 
Interallied  Military  Control 
Commission,"  notes  the  Albany 
Journal.  ^Moreover,  a  flat  con- 
tradiction by  the  highest  ex- 
pert authority  in  Berlin — 
General  Sir  Francis  R.  Bing- 
ham, chief  of  the  Commission 
— has  been  made  of  M.  Cle- 
menceau's serious  charges.      Says  this  authority: 

"There  are  unquestionably  small  arms  and  ammunition 
hidden  in  Germany,  but  these  are  insignificant  compared  with 
the  stocks  being  destroyed. 

"My  personal  opinion  is  that  Germany  really  has  been 
combed  of  all  war  supplies  worth  mentioning." 

As  the  New  York  Herald  observes: 

"In  the  matter  of  M.  Clemenceau's  recital  at  Chicago,  with 
specific  instances,  places,  and  dates,  of  what  he  calls  proof  of 
Germany's  secret  preparations  for  a  new  war,  his  list  of  the  Ger- 
man war  material  is  not  convincing.  His  report  of  the  secret  war 
material  embraces  field-guns,  machine-guns,  rifles,  cartridges,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  material,  bombs,  bomb-throwers,  automatic 
pistols,  magazine  dips.'  miscellaneous  ammunition,  gas-masks, 
anti-aircraft  gun-mounts,  airplane  motors,  ha\ersacks,  hand- 
grenades,  bayonets,  pontoons,  bridge-building  equipment,   etc. 

"But,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  quantities  are  inconse- 
quential, these  military  supplies,  as  the  report  shows,  were 
found  for  the  most  part  in  very  public  places  which  are  subject 
to  regular  inspection  by  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Allies." 

Another  point  which  the  Baltimore  American  stresses  is  that 
there  is  no  statement  as  to  the  date  of  manufacture  of  the  war 
material  discovered.  "Clemenceau  has  not  yet  proved  his  case." 
in  the  opinion  of  this  paper.  "His  official  list  will  not  help  him 
prove  that  Germany  is  secretly  anning  against  France,"  agrees 
the  New  York  World,  which  goes  on: 

"In  the  first  place,  he  produces  no  evidence  that  this  scattered 
material  was  hidden  by  the  German  Republic  or  known  by  it 
to  exist.  In  the  second  place,  M.  Clemenceau's  list  shows  ma- 
terial of  a  caliber  so  small  that  it  was  ob^^ously  concealed  for 
use  in  street  fighting  rather  than  in  international  war.  No 
Army  could  conceivably  go  into  battle  with  such  petty  weapons. 

"M.  Clemenceau  does  not  help  his  case  by  trying  to  create 
scares  on  such  flimsy  evidence.  Such  'facts'  are  a  boomerang 
to  his  cause,  for  they  simply  persuade  people  that  France  is  not 
talking  about  real  dangers,  but  is  in\enting  dangers  for  propa- 
gandist i)urposes." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 


The  Turk  is  Europe's  bad  penny. 
merce. 


-Chicago  Journal  of  Coin- 


EuROPE  can't  understand  why  Uncle  Sam  wants  to  mind  bis 
own  business. — Toledo  Blade. 

Every  little  bit  of  coal  taken  from  what  you  have  makes  a 
little  bit  less. — Omaha  World-Herald. 

National  aspirations  should  be  listed  under  the  head  of 
surplus  war  material. — Dctroil  Free  Press. 

We  certainly  ought  to  make  England  pay  an  entertainment 
tax  on  Ambassador  Harvey. — New  York  Tribune. 

Edison  says  college  men  object  to  work.  College  doesn't 
seem  to  change  people  so  jnueh,  then. — Houston  Press. 

The  President  calls  for  an  "Education  Week."  Wasn't 
Election  Week  sufficiently  educational? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  the  sculptors  keep  on  making  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
soon  nobody  will  know  how  Lincoln  looked. — Atchison  Globe. 

According  to  rumors  at  Lausanne,  the  Kemal  walk  will 
shortly  give  way  to  the  Turkey-Trotzky. — Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

Prohibition  is  gaining.  Recently  57  carloads  of  ginger-ale 
suspected  of  being  hooch  turned  out  to  be  ginger-ale. — Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

Irish  Free  State  officials  are  beginning  to  understand  exactly 
how  the  government  in  London  used  to  feel  sometimes. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Our  idea  of  poetic  justice  is  a  Republican  campaign  orator 
buying  a  suit  of  clothes  under  the  Fordney-MeCumber  Tariff 
Law. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

London  doctor  now  comes  forward  with  the  cheerless  news 
that  women  are  too  weak  for  housework. — Well,  the  men  are  not 
strong  for  it,  either. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  Chicago  Surface  Lines  carried  4,300,000 
in  October  than  in  September,  and  we  caught 
American     Lumberman     {Chi- 
cago). 

Chemists  are  looking  for  a 
universal  solvent,  which  after 
all  is  harder  to  find  these  days 
than  an  insolvent. — Manila 
Bidletin. 

"Eighty-five  Pearls  Found 
in  a  Single  Oyster,"  says  a 
headline.  The  married  ones 
probably  can't  afford  them. 
— New  York  American. 

Reckless  automobile  driv- 
ing arouses  the  suspicion  that 
much  of  the  horse  sense  of  the 
good  old  days  was  possest  by 
the  horse. — Boston  Post. 

There  are  said  to  be  500 
bootleggers  in  Washington,  but 
one  must  remember  that  there 
are  more  than  500  Congress- 
men there. — Columbia  Record. 

Lenin  says  Russia  isn't 
afraid  to  give  foreigners  con- 
cessions. Of  course  not.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  foreigners 
are  afraid  to  take  them. — 
Greenville  Piedmont. 

General  Pershing  advises 
the  people  not  to  drift  into  a 
pacifist  state  of  mind.  But 
we  beMeve  there  is  little  danger 
of  that,  with  prices  where  they 
are. — New  York  American. 


more  passengers 
that  very  car. — 


Time  is  the  only  money  that  can  not  be  counterfeited. — Green- 
ville Piedmont. 

The  Ciovernmont  advises  farmers  to  raise  peanuts,  but  not  to 
public  office. —  Washington  Post. 

A  subsidized  Ship  of  State  is  about  all  the  ship  subsidy  we 
can  stand  just  now. — Columbia  Record. 

The  "first  woman  Senator"  is  able  at  the  end  of  her  term  to 
point  to  a  spotless  record. — Omaha  World-Herald. 

The  value  of  a  New  Brunswick  murder  clue  seems  to  be  a  clo.se 
runner-up  to  the  Russian  rul)le. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Hair  tonic  now  gets  results,  which  is  a  lot  more  than  could  be 
said  of  some  of  it  before  Prohibition. — New  York  American. 

Europe  could  easily  liquidate  her  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  if  it  could  be  done  with  liquids. — Cleveland  Commercial. 

Bonau  Law  says  America  found  her  soul  in  the  war.  If  he 
means  the  Revolutionary  War,  he's  right. — New  York  Tribune. 

We  aren't  in  sympathy  with  the  move  for  a  third  party;  we 
have  already  two  parties  in  excess  of  our  real  needs. — Columbia 
Record. 

The  coal  miners  and  operators  must  be  bitterly  disappointed. 
The  strike  advanced  prices  only  about  a  quarter  a  ton. — New 
York  Tribune. 

Sign  in  subway  reads:  "Take  This  Train  to  the  Zoo." 
But  why  go  to  the  zoo  when  you  can  stay  in  the  subway? — 

Nexo  York  American. 

Quite  properly,  the  bone-dry  Angora  Government  is  repre- 
sented at  the  Lausanne  conference  by  a  gentleman  named  Arid 

Bey. — New    York    Times. 

Uncle  Sam  is  reported  to  be  about  a  billion  and  a  half  shy  on 
his  income.  The  old  boy  ought  to  know  now  how  the  rest  of  us 
feel. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  great  old  tiger  of  France  does  not  appear  to  realize  that 
the  U.  S.  A.  enlisted  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  not 

for  the  duration  of  the  peace. 
—  Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Re- 
porter. 

Old-fashioned  statesn  en 
must  pine  for  the  days  w  hen 
the  winner  of  a  war  would  win 
something  else  in  addition  to  the 
war. — North  Adams  Herald. 

La  Follette  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  militant  group  in 
the  Senate.  Well,  time  was 
when  the  Senator  wasn't  so 
militant  as  some  of  the  rest  of 
us. — Dallas  News. 

Of  course  it  is  none  of  our 
business,  but  it  does  seem  as  if 
young  John  D.  in  advising 
people  not  to  buy  automobiles 
is  sort  of  crabbing  father's 
business.^iVew  York  Tribune. 

The  mother-in-law  has  al- 
ways predominated  among  the 
jokes;  therefore  no  one  but  the 
Princess  Hermine's  children 
can  realize  what  a  joke  a 
father-in-law  can  be. — Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

After  ten  months'  considera- 
tion the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  a  Jap  is  not  a 
white  man.  Wonder  how  long 
it  would  take  them  to  decide 
that  a  bird-dog  is  not  a  rabbit. 
— Nashville  Southern  Lumber- 
man. 


IF   DREAMS   COME   TRUE! 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 
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BRITAIN'S  MESOPOTAMIAN  BURDEN  AND  OIL 


TURKISH  DEMANDS  at  Lausanne  that  the  :vrosul 
oil  area  be  returned  to  Turkey  because  it  is  Turkish  in 
population,  have  impelled  the  British  to  bring  King 
Feisal  of  Irak  to  the  seat  of  the  Xear  East  Peace  Conference, 
say  press  dispatches,  to  prove  that  the  territorj-  in  which  ^Mosul 
lies  is  Arab,  altho  the  toTvn  of  ^Mosul  itself  may  be  Turkish. 
The  Russians,  it  appears,  have  notified  the  Turks  that  Turkish 
insistence  upon  Mosul  is  the  touchstone  of  Turkish  good  faith 
with  the  Russians.  Some  correspondents  at  Lausanne  tell  us 
that  one  project  being  con- 
sidered is  that  Britain  retain 
the  ]Mosul  territory,  the  price 
being  a  percentage  of  the  oil  to 
be  awarded  to  Turkey  and 
possibly  also  a  loan  based  on 
it.  This  would  mean,  they 
aver,  that  the  monopoly  con- 
cessions the  British  claim  to 
have  obtained  in  the  Mosul 
region  would  be  recognized  by 
the  Angora  Government,  which 
in  the  past  has  maintained 
that  no  such  concessions  ever 
were  granted.  Yet  it  is  also  said 
that  Angora  will  not  consent 
to  such  an  arrangement  unless 
in  the  belief  that  British  con- 
trol of  Mosul  is  doomed  to 
end  soon  an^■way,  or  by  an 
exchange  for  great  British  re- 
cessions on  the  Straits  and 
elsewhere.  Meanwhile  the 
British  are  described  as  show- 
ing a  keener  desire  for  IMosuI 
territory  than  at  first  ap- 
peared, for  they  are  now  ap- 
parently extremely  anxious  to 
protect  their  prestige  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  But  pre- 
dictions are  made  that  the  strong  opposition  in  the  British 
Parliament  to  the  whole  course  of  what  has  been  sarcastically 
called  "the  Mesopotamian  adventure,"  because  of  its  great 
expense  to  British  taxpayers,  -n-ill  have  to  be  reckoned  as  a 
factor  in  the  negotiations  of  the  British  and  Turkish  delega- 
tions at  Lausanne,  Fear  is  exprest  by  certain  American 
correspondents  that  in  the  oil  negotiations  the  aim  is  to 
"settle  secretly  outside  of  a  conference  and  without  American 
participation  one  of  the  questions  chiefly  interesting  to 
America  and  which  may  bring  action  from  the  American 
observers." 

London  newspapers  remind  us  that  a  Treaty  between 
(ireat  Britain  and  Mesopotamia,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Irak,  was 
signed  on  October  10th  at  Bagdad,  by  which,  according  to  the 
melancholy  \'iew  of  The  Times,  "the  Government  have  linked 
up  the  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire  with  all  the  uncertainties 
of  Mesopotamia  for  twenty  years  to  come,"  and  it  recalls  that: 

"In  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  it  so  happened  that  British 
arms  detached  this  territory  from  Turkey.  Thousands  of 
British  lives  were  lost  in  the  effort  and  British  treasure 
was    freely    spent    in    those    deserts    for   a    purpose    that    the 
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Struggle  in  Gallipoli  failed  to  achieve.  At  the  end  of  the  war  we 
found  Irak  upon  our  hands,  and  our  Government  agreed  to 
accept  a  mandate  for  the  administration  of  this  inhospitable 
territory.  What  relation  Irak  has  to  British  Imperial  interests, 
whether  strategic  or  economic,  no  statesman  has  j-et  made 
plain.  The  strongest  argument  ever  used  for  the  continuance 
of  our  connection  with  the  country  is  that,  since  Ave  have  expended 
such  energy  in  the  effort  to  wrest  the  country  from  the  Turk 
and  to  retain  our  control,  it  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness 
if  we  were  to  relax  the  strain.  The  task  since  the  Armistice  has 
been   wholly    ungrateful.      The    population   rebelled,    and    the 

rebeUion  was  crusht  at  great 
cost.  More  recently  our  Gov- 
ernment have  tried  to  act  on  the 
,  assumption  that  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  were,  or  could  be 
made,  a  definite  and  coherent 
nationahtj'.  Since  their  speech 
is  Arabic,  they  were  given  an 
Arab  King  from  the  family  of 
the  Sherif  of  Alecca,  and  the 
person  of  the  King  has  been 
regarded  as  a  possible  nucleus 
of  stable  government.  The 
King  was  provided  with  a 
Cabinet,  and  ^Mesopotamia, 
AA-ith  its  vague  frontiers  and 
mixed  population,  was  treated 
as  a  nation,  as  an  embryo  State, 
to  be  ranked  with  the  modern 
democracies  included  under  the 
League  of  Nations." 


This  "abstraction  having 
been  set  up,"  The  Times  goes 
on  to  say,  the  British  Govern- 
ment made  a  treaty  with  it, 
proA-iding  for  the  adoption  of 
an  Organic  Law  bj'  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Irak  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  for  financial 
and  militarj'  aid  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  King  of  Irak, 
The  whole  proceeding  is 
according     to     this    London    daily, 


THE  WHITE   MAX  S  BURDEN. 

— The  Looker  On  (Calcutta  i 


"thoroughly     artificial' 
which  adds: 


"The  Treaty  is  an  evasion  of  the  facts.  The  reason  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  Treaty  was  that  the  poUticians  of  Bagdad  ob- 
jected to  the  idea  of  a  mandate,  and  traded  on  popular  ignorance 
bj'  objecting  to  a  novel  Arabic  term.  Our  Government,  there- 
fore, considered  themselves  obliged  to  incorporate  the  normal 
proA'isions  of  a  mandate  in  a  Treaty  recognizing  the  independence 
of  Irak.  By  this  Treaty,  however,  the  British  Empire  under- 
takes many  and  serious  obligations  toward  Mesopotamia,  be- 
sides considerable  obligations  toward  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  obligations  of  financial  and  military  aid  are  on  our  side;  on 
the  side  of  King  Feisal  there  is  little  more  than  an  obligation  to 
accept  our  advice  and  to  refrain  from  accepting  foreign  advisers 
without  our  consent.  The  Treaty  is  unfair  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, which  has  always  willingly  undertaken  an  intelhgible  task, 
but  shrinks  from  undefinable  commitments.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  which,  in  its  present  experimental  stage, 
should  not  be  saddled  with  a  burden  that  the  British  Empire 
can  hardly  bear." 

Much  less  pessimistic  is  the  attitude  of  the  London  Economist 
toward  Irak  and  the  Treaty,  altho  this  financial  weekly  is  not 
without  its  worries  on  the  subject.     It  feels  that  the  British 
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Government  "can  not  retire  from  the  country  and  leave  the  way 
open  for  the  return  of  the  Turk"  and  that  it  must  "support  the 
Irak  Government,  which  it  has  set  up  under  King  Feisal."  But 
it  points  out  that: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  British  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  insist 
that  no  more  of  his  money 
should  bo  poured  into  Meso- 
potamia than  is  strictly  neces- 
sary; while,  in  view  of  the 
unpopularity  which  King  Feisal 
and  his  Government  reap  from 
those  who  regard  them  as  mere 
tools  in  British  hands,  it  is  also 
politic  that  British  interference 
in  Irak  should  be  limited  as 
closely  as  may  be.  The  Treaty 
signed  between  Great  Britain 
and  Irak  appears  to  satisfy  in 
the  main  these  conflicting  de- 
sirabilities. It  lays  down  with 
customary  formality  the  lines 
of  a  regime  of  freedom,  tolera- 
tion and  justice,  while  it  exacts 
from  Great  Britain  the  under- 
taking to  support  the  Irak 
Government,  as  occasion  may 
demand,  A^th  financial  and 
military  aid.  This  undertak- 
ing necessitates,  of  course,  the 
stipulation  that  the  British 
High  Commissioner  shall  have 
a  voice  in  fiscal  matters  and 
foreign  policy.  Article  6  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  document.  This  article 
reads  as  follows:  'His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  undertakes  to  use  his  good  offices  to  secure  the 
admission  of  Irak  to  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
soon  as  possible.'  Such  admission  would  bring  the  British 
mandate  to  an  end,  and  this  clause,  therefore,  raises  the  pos- 
sibility that,  altho  the  Treaty  is  to  run  for  twenty  years. 
Article  6  makes  it  possible  to  hope  that  our  Irak  obligations 
may  in  this  way  be  ended  very  much  earlier.  The  Treaty,  like 
most  agreements  of  the  kind,  depends  for  its  success  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  administered.  So  far  as  the  verbal  text 
goes,  it  is  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  conform  to  the 
peculiar  difficulties  that  face  both  the  contracting  Governments. 
But  he  would  be  a  rash  prophet  who  would  predict  that  big 
and  costly  difficulties  in  connection  with  that  country  are  yet 
over.  We  trust  that  the  new  Treaty  will  prove  to  be  capable 
of  being  worked  in  a  manner  that  will  keep  them  within  tolera- 
ble limits." 

With  regard  to  the  pessimism  in  Britain  about  the  future  of 
Mesopotamia,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Irak,  as  it  is  interchangeably 
known,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  publishes  an  interview  with 
General  Haddad  Pasha,  a  distinguished  Arab  soldier  and  states- 
man as  well  as  the  official  representative  of  King  Feisal  in  En- 
gland. Haddad  Pasha  does  not  see  why  Mesopotamia  "which  in 
the  days  of  old,  when  ruled  in  succession  by  the  Babylonians, 
the  Persians  and  the  Arab  Caliphs,  was  one  of  the  mightiest  king- 
doms of  these  epochs,  should  not  now  regain  its  ancient  glory." 
With  modern  industrial  science  he  believes  his  country  should 
become  even  greater  than  it  was  in  ancient  days,  and  he  is  quoted 
further  as  sajnng : 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  our  population  is  somewhat 
sparse.  But  owing  to  the  past  misgovernment  our  population 
was  bound  to  decrease.  It  is  equally  bound  to  increase  with  the 
advent  of  a  sound  government.  We  have  in  reality  large  re- 
serves and  resources  of  manhood  to  draw  iipon.  I  hear  much 
talk  of  our  alleged  lack  of  labor.  But  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Bedouin  tribes,  which  had  refused  until  now  to  settle 
down,  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  Turk  had  ruled  for  cen- 
turies, will  immediately  return  and  estabhsh  their  homes  wdthin 
our  borders.  No  sooner  had  Feisal  been  proclaimed  King  than 
he  began  to  receive  daily  applications  from  different  tribes  for 
land  which  they  could  cultivate  and  on  which  they  meant  to 
take  up  their  permanent  abode." 


ANOTHER  SPANISH  CABINET  OUT 

CABINPjTS  fall  in  various  countries  for  various  reasons, 
but  in  Spain  it  is  beginning  to  be  said  the  one  force  that 
puts  cabinets  out  of  commission  are  the  Army  juntas. 
The  recent  Cabinet  of  Premier  Sanchez  Guerra  is  described  in 

the  press  as  the  sixth  victim 
of  the  opposition  of  Army  cir- 
cles and  the  Madrid  corre- 
spondent of  the  Paris  Temps 
points  out  that  any  cabinet  in 
Spain  finds  itself  in  a  difficult 
position  between  the  "nefarious 
influence"  of  the  Army  and  the 
"antagonism  of  public  opinion 
to  Army  interference."  In  the 
judgment  of  this  observer  the 
feeling  against  the  Army  juntas 
is  becoming  more  and  more 
wide-spread.  A  Spanish  Sena- 
tor is  reported  as  asking  that 
these  "veritable  So\'iets  of 
officers  be  forced  to  disband"; 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
a  similar  proposal  has  been 
voiced.  Meanwhile  this  Temps 
correspondent  ad\'ises  us  that: 


MESOPOTAMIAN  QUICKSAND. 

— The  Daily  Express  (London 


"The  King  himself  knows 
better  than  any  one  else  the 
danger  of  having  an  Army 
divided  and  disorganized  by 
syndicalist  methods.  He  knows  that  the  infantry  junta  which 
arrogated  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of  nominating  officers  and 
regulating  their  advancement  takes  away  one  of  the  dearest 
prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  is  supreme  commander 
of  the  Army  and  the  Fleet. 

"Apparently,  also,  he  must  realize  the  outrage  to  his  dignity 
that  is  offered  in  the  pretentions  of  these  military  syndicates 
that  they  alone  are  competent  to  prevent  favoritism  in  the 
Army.  Thus  it  is  obvious  how  delicate  is  the  position  of  the 
King  in  Spain's  present  state  of  conflict." 

Of  curious  interest,  this  informant  goes  on  to  saj',  is  the  fact 
that  for  several  months  the  military  juntas  have  been  inclining 
more  and  more  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  groups  of 
the  Left,  and  that  between  them  and  certain  political  organiza- 
tions having  small  sympathy  with  the  Monarchy,  there  has 
sprung  up  a  close  attachment.  Such  important  journals  of  the 
Right  as  the  Madrid  ABC  and  the  Debate  are  conspicuous  by 
their  frequent  bitter  attacks  on  the  Army  juntas,  while  the 
organs  of  the  Left,  we  are  told,  which  should  be  naturally  the 
supporters  of  the  civil  power,  take  no  stand  against  the  Army 
juntas  and  on  the  contrary  side  with  them  in  demanding  that 
the  Foreign  Legion  be  supprest.  This  correspondent  advises 
us  further  that: 

"They  seem  to  forget  the  notable  services  rendered  by  the 
Foreign  Legion  and  to  consider  it  only  as  a  germ  of  discord  in 
Spain's  great  military  family.   .   .   . 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  for  people  in  other  countries  to 
think  that  certain  disturbances  in  recent  days  are  forerunners 
of  a  military  coup  d'etat.  As  has  happened  before  in  Madrid, 
once  again  it  will  probably  be  found  that  these  disturbances 
are  a  case  of  much  ado  about  nothing.  Nevertheless,  they 
serve  to  prove  into  what  a  low  state  of  morale  the  Spanish 
Army  has  sunk  as  the  result  of  the  unfortunate  Moroccan 
campaign. 

"It  may  be  that  through  such  manifestations  some  energetic 
man  will  come  to  hfe  and  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  its 
security  undertake  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Army. 
This  reorganization  must  inevitably  begin  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Army  syndicates  which  are  pompously  named  at  first  Jun- 
tas of  Defense  and  were  later  transformed  by  the  imprudent 
General  ViUalba  into  Committees  of  Information." 
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JAPANS  EXIT  FROM  SIBERIA 

JAPAN'S  EVACUATION  OF  SIBERIA.  Avhieh  begau  last 
June,  is  noM-  completed,  and  various  Japanese  ne^vspapers 
are  glad  of  it,  for  as  the  Tok>-o  Yorodzu  says,  on  this  enter- 
prise Japan  has  spent  the  colossal  sum  of  S300.000.000.  and 
the  number  of  officers  and  men  lost  are  put  at  2.400.  In  com- 
parison, the  Tsingtao  campaign  cost  Japan  SoO.OOO.OOO.  and  the 


WHAT  TOOK  JAPAN   OUT  OF   SIBERIA. 

"The  constant  clamor  of  public  opinion,  tugging  at  the  army  group. 
and  the  suspicious  looks  of  the  other  great  Powers." 

— Mainichi  (Tokyo). 


Chino-Japanese  War  .?11.3.000,000.  Even  in  connection  -with 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Japan  did  not  spend  more  than  S700,- 
000,000.  The  Siberian  exiiedition  was  begun  in  July,  1918,  in 
cooperation  Anth  America,  for  the  purjJose  of  rescuing  Czech 
trooi)s  in  that  region,  the  Yorodz'U  reminds  us,  and  it  relates  that 
it  approved  the  act  of  the  Japanese  Government  which  was  done 
in  comphance  •wnth  a  proposal  from  America.  But  it  takes  strong 
exception  to  the  pohcy  that  maintained  Japanese  troops  in 
Siberia  after  the  rescue  of  the  Czechs  had  been  accomplished, 
and  explains: 

"At  the  time  the  American  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Siberia 
there  was  a  loud  cry  in  Japan  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanost- 
troops  also.  The  Oovernment  ought  to  have  listened  to  this 
popular  crj'  and  carried  out  the  evacuation  then.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  .Japanese  authorities  acted  otherwi.se.  The  expedition 
after  that  time  was  without  any  commendable  object.  It  was 
an  aimless  expedition.  Japan  has  made  hea\-y  sacrifices  to 
no  purpose.  Worse  still,  this  costly  and  needless  undertaking 
resulted  in  provoking  grave  suspicion  in  British  and  American 
minds  regarding  Japan's  intentions,  and  intensified  the  hostility 
of  the  nation  against  the  miUtarists.  No  less  serious  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  marked  deterioration  of  thought  among  the  troops 
returning  from  Siberia.  As  if  to  complete  the  catalog  of  the 
miUtarist  blunders,  the  notorious  arm3  scandal  occurred  to 
considerably  mar  the  reputation  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Japa- 
nese Army.  All  this  is  the  result  of  the  blunder  committed  by 
the  Japane.se  authorities  in  not  withdrawing  the  troops  at  the 
right  time." 


The  Tokyo  Jiji  agrees  with  the  Yorodzu  that  Japan  "made  no 
mistake  in  sending  troops  into  Siberia,"  tho  it  did  blunder  in 
continuing  the  expedition  when  the  purpose  of  it  had  been 
achieved,  and  it  informs  us  that — 

"The  first  official  announcement  of  the  deci.sion  to  evacuate 
was  made  in  June,  and  since  that  time  the  withdrawal  has  been 
carried  out  by  stages.  During  the  interval  conflicts  between  the 
White  and  Red  forces  have  been  frequent,  and  there  has  been 
a  gradual  decline  in  the  White  influence.  The  prospect  of 
Madivostok  passing  under  the  Red  influence  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Japanese  troops  caused  some  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  Japanese  residents,  but  fortunately  guaranties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Japanese  remaining  behind 
have  been  secured  from  the  Red  forces.  This,  coupled  with  the 
general  belief  that  the  situation  will  be  settled  by  the  Reds,  has 
enabled  the  Japanese  troops  to  withdraw  in  accordance  with  the 
prearranged  program." 

It  was  the  general  behef  among  the  Japanese  that  the  entry  of 
the  Reds  into  the  citj-  of  Vladivostok  would  lead  to  disorder  and 
lawlessness,  remarks  the  Tokyo  AsohL  but  "events  have  com- 
pletely falsified  this  expectation."  The  general  beha\'ior  of  the 
Reds  '"set  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  completely  at  ease,"  and 
it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Some  Japanese  people  who  hold  Bolshevism  in  special  dread 
are  already  urging  fhe  necessity  of  pro%"iding  special  or^ns  on  the 
Korean  border  for  the  preA'ention  of  Bolshevist  propaganda  across 
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THE   SIBERIAN  THERMOMETER. 
Japanese  public  opinion  and  the  Siberi.Tn  climate  combined  froze 

the  Army  out.  ' 

— Jiji  (Tokyo). 


the  border.  That,  however,  is  an  alisurd  scheme  which  can  do 
Japan  more  harm  than  good.  The  best  way  to  prevent  the  in- 
vasion of  dangerous  thoughts,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  to 
improve  and  iierfect  social  conditions  at  home. 

"In  our  opinion,  it  is  of  urgent  importance  that  the  Japanese 
authorities  assist  in  a  quick  restoration  of  iieace  in  Siberia  so  as 
to  smooth  the  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  nations  which  the  blundering  policies  of  the  Japanese 
Government  have  needlessly  estranged.     We  are  not  ready  to 
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credit  all  the  reports  that  concessions  have  been  secured  in  Si- 
beria by  British  and  American  business  men,  but  we  think  it 
quite  conceivable  that  the  sjiecial  attention  of  British  and  Amer- 
ican business  interests  is  beinfr  directed  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Siberia.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  welcome  foreign  in\'estments.  It  would  be 
regrettable  for  the  Japanese,  who  are  placed  in  an  ad\antageous 
])()sitiou  geographically,  to  be  forestalled  by  other  nationals  in 
the  matter  of  investments  in  Siberia.  Simplicity  and  frankness 
are  Russian  characteristics,  and  there- 
fore if  Ja])an  amends  her  conduct  and 
approaches  them  in  a  spirit  of  sin- 
cerity there  will  not  be  grave  diifi- 
culties  in  the  way  of  the  restoration 
of  friendship.  It  is  equally  necessary 
for  the  Russians  to  display  greater 
sinceritj'  than  hitherto." 

To  all  appearances  the  people  in 
Siberia  are  "M\'ing  a  peaceful  life 
imder  the  Bolshevik  rule,"  says  the 
Tokyo   Nichi   Nichi,  but  it  adds: 

'It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Reds  are  using  special  care  in  main- 
taining perfect  peace  and  order  to 
show  to  the  world  that  they  are  quite 
capable  of  controlling  the  situation." 


su])port  of  Turkey  is  the  pivot  of  that  balance."  The  armament 
limitation  program  of  the  Conference  at  Washington  one  year 
ago  is  described  by  an  American  correspond(;nt  in  the  British 
capital  as  "verging  on  the  rocks  not  only  of  French  but  now  of 
Japanese  and  American  and  Briti.sh  dissatisfaction  and  appansnt 
misunderstanding."  Meanwhile  the  possibility  of  famine  in 
Germany  this  winter  is  taken  by  some  as  a  sign  that  there  will 
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EUROPEAN  WAR 
RUMORS 

THE  END  OF  1922  shows  war 
clouds  ominously  revealed 
in  various  parts  of  Europe 
to  some  fearful  observers,  tho  to 
others  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  European  countries  have  had 
to  suffer  so  deeply  and  so  long  as  the  result  of  the  World  War 
is  the  safest  basis  on  which  to  fix  a  prediction  that  they  will 
not  let  war  happen  anew.  The  London  Daily  Mail  publishes 
a  memorandum,  "by  a  person  in  close  touch  "wdth  the  best 
informed  German  circles  in  Berlin  and  Munich,"  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Germans  are  said  to  be  actively  planning 
a  war  of  revenge,  mainly  against  France,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  are  said  to  have  concluded  a  "secret  military  agreement 
with  Russia."  This  London  daily  maintains  that  the  charges 
in  the  memorandum  are  A'ery  largely  supported  by  corroborative 
information  secured  by  it  in  Germany,  London,  and  Paris. 
As  summarized  in  the  press  The  Daily  Mail's  memorandum  makes 
specific  statements  on — 

"Alleged  arrangements  to  enable  Germany  to  utilize  Russia's 
resources,  including  internal  reorganization,  Avhich  will  make 
Russia  capable  of  supporting  both  herself  and  Gerniany,  so  that 
Germany  may  ignore  any  sea  blockade. 

"It  says  that  German  armament  firms  \y\\\  establish  factories 
in  Russia,  whose  armies  will  be  equipped  thereby,  and  submarines 
and  mine-layers  Avill  be  built  in  Russia  under  German  guidance 
and  manned  by  Russian  crews  under  German  officers. 

"Poland  is  to  be  crusht  and  annexed  by  Russia  to  give  Russia 
and  Germany  a  common  frontier. 

"It  claims  that  its  inquiries  regarding  the  memorandum  have 
elicited  the  fact  that  500  German  officers  are  in  Moscow  carrying 
out  the  conditions  of  the  agreement;  that  many  engineers  from 
Krupps  have  begun  the  reorganization  of  Russian  munition  Avorks, 
while  German  engineers  are  reconditioning  the  Russian  rail- 
roads to  the  PoHsh  front. 

"Proof,  says  The  Daily  Mail,  has  been  obtained  by  the  Allies 
that  the  Germans  are  delivering  airplanes  to  Russia,  one  firm 
dispatching  commercial  airplanes  to  Smolensk,  where  they  are 
converted  into  miUtarj^  machines. 

"Further  statements  deal  with  alleged  constant  and  surrepti- 
tious mihtary  training  of  German  youths." 

Furthermore,  it  is  pointed  out  in  dispatches  from  London  that 
Near  East  peace  is  hanging  in  the  balance,  and  that  "Russian 


JAPANESE  RED  CROSS  NURSES. 


Part  of  the  force  of  military  and  civilians,  said  by  some  to  have  been  "suddenly  hurried  out" 
of  Siberia  after  an  expedition  that  cost  Japan  in  ofQcers  and  men,  2,400,  and  in  money  the  colossal 

sura  of  $300,000,000. 


not  be  much  chance  for  the  militarists  to  indulge  in  war  games. 
To  those  who  hold  this  view  the  danger  is  that  Germany  may 
succumb  to  the  wiles  of  Russian  sorcerj'  and  join  with  Russia 
with  the  objective  of  "a  world  revolution."  A  New  York  Herald 
correspondent  at  Moscow  wrote  at  the  end  of  November  that 
"Eastern  Europe  regards  the  present  situation  as  unstable  and 
liable  to  end  in  war,"  and  he  added  that — 

"Russia  seems  to  believe  that  the  tinder  will  be  set  off  through 
the  failure  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  and  the  Poles,  realizing 
that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  a  common  Russo-German  frontier 
and  common  action,  are  fearing  the  first  onslaught. 

"The  fear  is  that  this  may  be  brought  about  through  Poland's 
mixup  with  the  Near  Eastern  situation  through  her  alliance  Avith 
Roumania." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  foregoing  is  a  statement  made  to  the 
same  newspaper  by  Colonel  William  N.  Haskell,  Director  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration  in  Russia,  who  is  quoted  as 
saying  on  his  return  from  JVIoscow  that — 

"It  is  my  observation  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
Army  is  getting  to  look  like  a  mighty  smart  Army  the  Russian 
people  do  not  want  another  war  ever.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  people  being  made  desperate,  however.  If  that  point  is  true, 
by  the  time  they  have  suffered  another  year  or  two  of  misery 
they  would  join  any  alliance  promising  any  change.  But  when 
thcj^  can't  even  make  needles  to  sew  their  own  miserable  clothes, 
can't  make  shoes,  can't  get  their  children  to  school,  it  seems  idle 
to  talk  of  Russia  making  airplanes,  submarines  and  such  war 
material  as  would  equip  an  army,  much  less  a  German  Army 

"If  Russia  is  properly  inspired  I  beheve  she  A\-iLl  turn  to  the 
development  of  peaceful  industry.  Certainly  at  the  present  she 
neither  can  nor  has  the  Avill  to  turn  to  warhke  industry." 

As  to  Germany,  an  American  correspondent  at  Berlin  quotes 
non-French  military  experts  among  the  Allied  representives  in 
that  country  as  saying  that  it  would  take  at  least  two  months 
for  her  to  turn  her  great  industrial  machine  to  the  production 
of  Avar  materials,  and  this  could  not  be  done  withoxit  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  world. 


UP  MONT  BLANC  BY  CABLEWAY 


SOMETHING  NEW  IX  SCENIC  RAILWAYS  is  the 
aerial  cableway  up  Mont  Blanc,  or  more  strictly  speaking, 
up  one  of  its  subsidiary  peaks,  or  "needles."  The  lower 
part  is  actually  in  operation,  and  the  plan  involves  a  hotel  at  the 
Col  du  ]Midi,  11,647  feet  up,  with  winter  sports  in  August,  and 

many    other     sensations.  

Passengers  vnti.  he  trans- 
ported in  a  suspended 
cage.  Frederick  Harrison 
Burlingham,  who  describes 
the  scheme  in  an  article 
entitled  "A  Cable-Way 
Among  the  Clouds,"  con- 
tributed to  The  Scientific 
American  (Xew  Y^ork), 
tells  us  that  the  building 
of  the  hne  was  interrupted 
liy  the  war,  but  that*  it 
has  been  resumed  and 
that  the  whole  road, 
called  by  the  French  a 
"teleferique,"  will  soon 
be  ready.  Tourists  will 
be  transported  in  90  min- 
utes, we  are  told,  from 
summer  heat  to  the  arctic 
zone  of  !Mont  Blanc, 
swooping  safely  through 
the  air  while  avalanches 
of  snow  and  ice  crash 
harmlessly  by,  hundreds 
of  feet  beneath  the  sus- 
pended cars.  Writ?s  Mr. 
Burhngham : 

■"During  the  earh'  con- 
struction period,  when  I 
ascended  this  teleferique 
with  some  Swiss  engineers. 
I  was  fairly  staggered  by 
the  daring  of  the  project. 
As  a  mountain-climber  I 
know  that  the  Aiguille  du 
Midi  has  a  bad  reputation 
for  avalanches  and  falling 
stones,  which  in  some 
couloirs  come  down  ever\- 
few  minutes.  The  pre- 
liminary work  has  proven 

extremely  hazardous  and   already  a  number  of   worknu  ii  have 
been  killed. 

'"It  is  true,'  said  the  director,  'that  the  work  is  dangerous, 
but  as  soon  as  we  get  our  cables  anchored  on  certain  peaks  much 
of  the  difficulty  is  overcome;  for  then  there  will  be  no  more 
climbing.  Once  the  cables  are  in  position  there  will  be  no  work  on 
the  treacherous  glaciers  beneath,  and  the  avalanches  will  de- 
scend harmlessly  below  us.' 

"The  lower  part  of  the  teleferique  has  been  operating  for 
some  time.  From  the  lower  terminal  .station  at  Les  Bos.sons 
to  the  electric  power-station  at  Pierre  Pointue,  0,478  feet 
high,  one  ascends  over  ()..%0  feet  of  cables  suspended  on 
twenty-seven  pylons  separated  by  distances  varying  from  82 
to  475  feet.  To  reach  the  power-station  above,  passengers 
ride  in  suspended  cars  with  a  seating  capacity  of  tAventy 
persons. 

'From  the  power  station  at  Pierre  Pointue  to  the  third  station 


at  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  there  is  a  second  series  of 
twenty-four  pylons  and  the  cable  between  these  two  stations  is 
4,592  feet  in  length. 

"The  \-iew  from  this  height  is  superb.  Mont  Blanc  appears 
more  magnificent  from  Chamonix,  but  from  here  the  immensity 
of  the  ice-fields  and  tottering  ice-crystals  creates  a  tremendous 

impression." 
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MOXT  BLANC.  THE      FOOL-KILLER." 

"Tourists  will  l)p  transported  in  90  minutes  from  summer  heat  to  the  arctic 
zone  of  Mont  Blanc,  swooping  safely  through  the  air  wliile  avalanches  of  snow 
and  ice  crash  harmlessly  by,  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  suspended  cars." 


This  station  is  a  rest 
station.  The  ascent  is  so 
rapid  and  the  change  in 
the  density  of  the  air  so 
great,  we  are  told,  that 
tourists  must  stop  to  get 
aecUmated.  Starting  up- 
ward again,  the  system 
changes  and  the  ride 
becomes  sensational.  The 
cars  are  smaller,  more  hke 
a  basket,  and  accommo- 
date only  sixteen  persons. 
The  car  runs  out  on  a 
single  span  of  unsupported 
cable  2,130  feet  long, 
swaj-ing  500  feet  above 
the  Glacier  Rond.  The 
feat,,  in  this  case,  has 
been  to  anchor  the  long 
cable,  for  at  the  lower 
end  the  engineers  have 
been  hampered  with  loose 
moraines,  and  have  had 
to  descend  into  the  earth 
to  get  a  sohd  grip.  To 
quote  again: 

"The  fourth  station, 
altitude  9.381  feet,  is 
situated  on  a  pinnacle  of 
granite  almost  opposite 
the  Grands  Mulcts,  and 
passengers  reaching  here 
will  begin  to  comprehend 
what  real  alpining  is,  for 
such  points  are  still  at- 
tained by  actual  climbing. 
This  station,  however,  isi 
little  more  than  a  relay,! 
for  the  objective  is  the! 
Col  du  Midi.  11,647  feet^ 
above  the  sea.  To  swing 
from  the  fourth  station  to  tlie  summit  of  the  col  is  impossible  in 
one  swoop,  so  half-way,  on  a  projecting  pinnacle,  the  engineers  are 
going  to  place  a  tension  pylon  to  relieve  the  strain.  To  this 
tension  pylon,  however,  is  an  unbroken  swoop  of  one-half  mile — 
2,788  feet  to  be  exact — and  from  the  tension  pylon  to  the  summit 
another  sh6ot  of  1.837  feet.  The  inclination  of  the  teleferique 
varies  from  15  to  48  degrees. 

"At  the  top  a  hotel  is  to  be  erected,  to  accommodate  about 
thirty  persons,  for  those  who  may  wish  to  spend  the  night  aloft. 
To  the  south  near  by  is  the  Vallee  Blanche,  a  vast  snowfield 
which  feeds  the  great  Glacier  du  Geant,  which  in  turn,  mi'es 
further  on,  forms  the  Avorld-famous  Mer-de-Glace.  According 
to  the  promoters  it  is  thought  winter  sports  in  August  may 
prove  popular  here.  Tourists  from  the  hotel  at  the  Col  du 
Midi  easily  could  climb  the  remaining  1.000  feet  of  the  Aiguille 
du  Midi  with  the  assistance  of  good  guidts.  Experienced  al- 
pinists could  use  this  station  as  a  base  for  climbing  the  Dent  du 
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DETAILS  OF  THE   CABLEWAY  UP  MONT  BLANC. 

At  the  left  is  the  unloading  station  near  Pierre  Pointue.     Center:  Suspended  passenger  car,  capacity,  twenty  people.     Right:  The  great  pylon 
that  relieves  the  tension  on  the  2,000-meter  length  of  cable  between  the  first  and  second  stations. 


Geant,  one  of  the  most  famous  rock  climbs  in  the  entire  Alps. 
By  crossing  the  Vallee  Blanche  to  the  south  strenuous  tourists 
with  guides  could  easily  reach  the  Rifugio  Torino  on  the  Italian 
side  of  Mont  Blanc  range.  Contrary  to  press  reports,  this  aerial 
line  will  not  assist  in  the  climbing  of  Mont  Blanc  proper. 

"Ingenuity  has  not  been  spared  to  make  this  freak  railroad 
absolutely  safe.  During  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  the  cars 
will  run  on  double  cables  2J^  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  in  case 
one  breaks  the  other  will  stand  the  strain.  Should  the  traction 
cable  break,  the  cars  will  stop  automatically  by  gripping  a  second 
cable  used  for  braking  purposes.  In  this  ease,  by  simply  turning 
a  sA\-iteh  at  the  poAver-house,  the  brake  cable  can  be  run  over  the 
reA'ohing  drums,  thus  acting  as  the  traction  cable.  Engineers 
claim  this  new  system  will  prove  cheaper  than  all  others,  for 
there  will  be  no  maintenance-of-way  except  the  daily  inspection 
of  the  pylons  and  the  cables. 

'*0n  the  higher  reaches  there  will  be  new  thrills.  As  one 
swoops  toward  the  dizzy  crags  the  earth  below  wiU  seem  to  fall 
away.  At  an  intense  moment  some  tourist  in  the  flying  car 
may  be  attacked  by  vertigo,  but  his  complaints  suddenly  may 
be  drowned  by  the  booming,  thunderous  roar  of  an  avalanche 
passing  directly  underneath! 

■  ■  This,  then,  is  something  new  in  scenic  railways !  The  traveler 
who  is  in  search  of  new  sensations  may  get  his  fill  of  them  here." 


WHY  IS  AN  AUTUMN  LEAF? 

THE  COLOR  OF  AUTUIMN  FOLIAGE  is  attributed  by 
Charles  H.  Butcher,  writing  in  Conquest  (London)  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  green  coloring  matter  that  gives 
them  their  spring  and  summer  verdure.  Some  of  Mr.  Butcher's 
examples  are  peculiar  to  England,  but  his  explanation  holds  good  aU 
over  the  world,  wherever  there  are  deciduous  trees,  or  those  that 
shed  their  leaves  at  the  approach  of  winter.     Says  Mr.  Butcher: 

"During  the  autumn  the  trees  are  very  busy  with  preparations 
for  their  winter  rest,  and  from  the  leaves,  which  during  the  sum- 
mer months  were  building  up  the  plant  tissues,  every  particle  of 
value  is  being  withdrawn  and  stored  in  the  permanence  of  trunks 
and  branches.  The  green  coloring  matter — chlorophyll — that 
made  the  leaves  so  vivid  in  the  spring  and  so  refreshing  in  the 
summer,  begins  to  break  up  into  substances  of  chameleon  prop- 
erties. When  the  sap  has  an  acidic  character  these  substances  are 
red,  and  when  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction  they  are  blue,  or  inter- 
mediately violet.  Some  yellow  granules,  hitherto  overshadowed 
by  the  green,  come  to  light,  and  the  rich  tints  of  the  autumn 
leaves — reds  and  orange,  yellows  and  purple — are  produced. 

"Never  in  their  brightest  season  and  never  in  their  full  luxuri- 
ance of  maturity  are  the  trees  so  brilliant  and  so  finely  colored  as 


in  autumn,  when  they  exchange  their  A^erdant  summer  tints  for 
the  richest  crimson  and  orange  and  purple.  Some  are  anything 
and  everything — golden  yellow,  glorious  crimson,  rich  brown, 
rusty  red,  glowdng  scarlet,  deep  purple — all  blotched  and  blended 
together  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  Avhich  one  Avishes  would  remain 
a  joy  for  ever. 

"The  coloring  matter,  chlorophyll,  is  a  remarkable  substance, 
and  its  presence  giA'es  the  distinctiA^e  green  color  to  the  plant. 
Under  the  exciting  influence  of  sunlight  it  absorbs  carbon  dioxid 
from  the  air,  and  then,  together  Anth  Avater  A'apor  absorbed  from 
the  soil,  forms  the  constituents  from  which  Nature  builds  up 
the  solid  portion  of  the  plant.  The  substance  may  be  extracted 
by  macerating  green  leaA^es  Avith  spirits  of  wine,  Avhen  that 
present  in  the  ruptured  cells  dissol\'es,  yielding  a  green  so- 
lution, and  leaving  the  plant  tissues  yeUoAvish  white.  It 
appears  to  consist  of  two  compounds,  one  of  them  yelloAv^  and 
the  other  blue,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  autumn 
change  from  green  to  yellow  and  yelloAvish  broAvn  is  largely  due 
to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  blue  compound. 

"EA'ery  tree  and  shrub  has  its  own  characteristic  autumn  col- 
oring, wliich  is  often  so  distinctive  as  to  render  identification 
perfectly  easy  for  some  distance.  The  hedgeroAV  containing 
maple,  elder,  and  buckthorn  Avill  in  summer  appear  A^ery  possibly 
all  equally  green.  But  when  the  influence  of  autumn  makes  itself 
felt,  the  various  shrubs  stand  out  Avith  AiAid  distinctness.  The 
maple  changes  to  a  deep  tawny  yelloAV^  the  elder  remains  green 
almost  until  its  fohage  falls,  Avhile  the  buckthorn  turns  to  a  mass 
of  rich  purple  brown. 

' '  The  waj^aring  tree  becomes  a  deep  chocolate  color  and  makes 
a  strong  contrast  Avith  the  cA^ergreen  ivy  and  the  crimson  and 
bronze-purple  creepers.  The  horse-chestnut  foliage  passes  from 
green  through  yellow  to  ruddy  brown,  and  all  three  colors  may 
often  be  found  on  one  leaf,  more  or  less  blended  and  mottled. 
The  nut  varies  from  dull  yelloAV  to  reddish  brown,  the  elm  be- 
comes a  golden  yelloAV,  and  the  ash  turns  a  dull  yelloAvash  green; 
the  barberry  beeonaes  scarlet,  while  the  dogAvood  is  crimson,  and 
the  oak  is  golden  j^ellow. 

"The  horse-chestnut,  one  of  the  earliest  is  usually  the  one  in 
Avhich  the  change  in  color  of  foUage  is  first  perceptible.  Then 
come  the  hmes,  the  elms,  the  beeches  and  the  oaks,  the  fading 
leaves  of  each  trying  to  rival  the  others  in  their  color.  The 
year  groAvs  complete — a  sheen  of  purple  spreads  oAer  the 
loAver  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  bracken  turns  golden  and  the 
Avoods  become  amber,  carr.Aang  with  their  splendor  a  wonder- 
ful charm.  In  the  sunshine  the  beech  presents  a  gloAA'ing 
mass  and  a  Avealth  of  color  that  little  else  in  this  direction  can 
surpass,  and  it  is — 

"'these  fading  leaA'es, 
That  Avith  their  rich  A'ariety  of  hues 
Make  yonder  forest  in  the  slanting  sun 
So  beautiful.'      (Southea.)" 
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Courtesy  of  "Tne  torecasc,"  New  York. 

"IX  SOME  REGIONS  LARGE  FLOCKS  OF  TURKEYS  MAY  BE   SEEN  BEING  DRIVEN   TO   MARKET   LIKE  CATTLE. 


HOLIDAY  FOOD 

THE  HOLIDAYS  OF  THE  YEAR,  patriotic  or  religious, 
feasts  or  fasts,  are  closely  reflected  in  the  markets,  for 
ever  J'  one  has  its  traditional  food.  Whether  one  has 
realized  this  or  not,  he  will  certainly  do  so  after  reading  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Forecast  (Xew  York),  by  Carohne  B.  Sher- 
man, assistant  in  market-information  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  favori.t-e  hoUday  dishes.  Miss  Sherman 
assures  us,  were  not  elected  haphazard.  Each  is  a  food  popular 
in  its  short  season  or  too  costlj'  for  everj^-day  use,  which  usually 
is  offered  in  its  greatest  abundance  at  the  time  of  the  hoUday. 
The  greatest  feast  days — Thanksgi-\-ing.  Christmas  and  New 
Year — occur  at  the  time  of  year  when  nature  quickens  the  appetite 
to  its  keenest  and  when  the  choicest  native  foods  are  mature  and 
ready  for  the  table.     She  continues: 

"So  great  is  the  call  for  turkej'S  during  the  Thanksgi\-ing  and 
Christmas  hoUdays  that  aU  those  who  raise  turkej-s  on  a  large 
scale  plan  to  have  them  fattened  and  ready  for  market  at  exactly 
the  right  time  to  supply  the  special  demand  on  those  dates.  In 
some  regions,  especiaUj'  in  the  Southwest,  where  the  abundant 
mistletoe  is  considered  a  pest,  large  flocks  of  turkeys  may  be  seen 
along  the  roads  early  in  Xovember,  being  driven  to  market  like 
herds  of  cattle  to  slaughter.  Texas  and  ]Missouri  are  the  great 
turkey  States,  with  Kansas  and  other  Western  States  following 
closely  after. 

"The  cranberry  industry'  was  cramped  and  curtailed  for  many 
years  solely  bj'  the  fact  that  people  generally  associated  this 
ruddy  fruit  only  Tsnth  the  Thanksgi\-ing  and  Christmas  hohdays. 
Organization  among  the  growers,  good  business  methods,  ener- 
getic .salesmanship  and  attractive  advertising  were  required  to 
break  do^vn  this  barrier  of  tradition  and  custom,  and  to 
extend  the  cranberrj-  consuming  period  throughout  the  cold 
weather. 

"Celer>-  was  once  a  fall  and  ^^^nter  luxury  associated  with 
turkej-  and  cranberry  sauce.  Within  the  memon,-  of  manj'  people 
still  li\-ing  it  has  come  to  be  used  throughout  the  entire  year  and 
the  production  of  the  earlj-  crop  is  now  a  big  business,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  cranberries,  the  holiday  demand  is  the  hea\y  one. 
Celery  is  an  ex7>ensive  crop  to  grow  and  its  ]irice  can  not  rradily 
droj)  for  the  off  season. 

"As  the  demand  for  turkey  increases  the  demand  for  meat 
showsacorrespondingdecrease,  Avith  the  exception  of  special  lines 
knoAvn  to  the  trade  as  'Christmas  beef.'  INIany  dealers,  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  make  a  s})efialty  of  small  roasting  pigs  to  be 
served  whole  witli  an  ear  of  corn  or  apple  in  their  mouths. 

"The  holiday  season  also  brings  an  active  call  for  geese,  ducks 
and  some  kinds  of  game,  especially  in  those  communities  where 
the  English  poj)ulation  is  consideral)le.  The  original  Thanks- 
giving feast  was  a  game  dinner,  with  plenty  of  •wild  turkej-  and 
venison,  but  now  those  who  would  feast  on  game  are  having  more 
and  more  trouble  in  finding  a  supply  in  the  market.  The  half- 
grown  guinea-fowl  is  the  most  im])ortant  substitute  and  has 
become  the  basis  of  many  a  near-game  dinner  in  the  hoUdaj' 


season.  In  parts  of  the  South,  "possums  are  wanted  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  as  a  supplementary  chief  dish,  and  they, 
too,  are  served  whole,  and  are  often  stuffed  v^ith  persimmons  to 
further  the  suggestion  of  local  flavor. 

"A  discussion  of  the  relationships  between  quantity  produc- 
tion, low  prices  and  Easter  demand  for  eggs  would  probably  be 
much  hke  the  old  argument  about  the  priority  of  the  hen  or  the 
egg.  Each  element  of  the  situation  reacts  on  the  other.  Doubt- 
less the  demand  for  eggs  at  Easter  is  stimulated  bv*  the  increased 
production  as  spring  advances,  and  the  consequent  low  prices, 
but  tradition  plaj's  an  important  part. 

"The  demand  for  day-old  chicks  is  so  great  at  Easter  that 
many  incubators  all  over  the  country  are  set  with  pre-Easter 
hatching  particularlv'  in  mind.  The  use  of  these  baby  chickens 
for  advertising,  display  and  gift  purposes,  however,  is  a  custom 
adv^erse  to  the  interests  of  the  food  supply." 

HoUdav's  of  a  religious  nature  also  have  influence  on  food  habits 
and  market  demands.  Fridays  the  year  round,  and  the  Lenten 
season  in  the  spring,  are  periods  of  great  activity  in  the  fish  trade. 
With  cheese  and  eggs  in  demand  at  these  times,  the  meat 
trade  suffers  in  proportion.  At  the  close  of  Lent,  the  e^ll  for 
meat  usually  increases  steadily  until  the  arrival  of  hot  weather. 
On  Good  Fridav's  hot-cross  buns  are  everj-where  in  evidence,  and 
in  many  sections  spinach  is  especially  wanted  to  serve  with 
eggs  on  that  daj'.    Miss  Sherman  goes  on: 

"The  Jev\ish  hoUdays,  occurring  at  intervals  between  Feb- 
ruary and  October,  exert  such  a  sahent  influence  on  the 
trade  in  fresh  beef,  veal  and  mutton,  that  meat  dealers  in 
large  Eastern  cities  watch  the  Jewish  calendar  closely  and 
avoid  laying  in  large  stocks  on  those  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  poultry  is  in  great  demand  in  the  large  cities  on  Jew- 
ish hohdays  and  large  suppUes  are  placed  in  stock  beforehand 
by  the  dealers. 

'Small  grocery  stores  in  many  places  in  Xew  England  make 
weekly  preparation  for  the  Saturdaj'  night  pot  o'  baked  beans 
inevitably  v\anted  in  everv' household.  The  Sundav'  morning  cod- 
fish, on  the  other  hand,  is  now  usually  bought  in  quantity  at 
in-egular  intervals  by  tlie  liousekeepers  so  that  it  does  not  have 
a  definitely  periodic  demand. 

"The  summer  hohdays  affect  the  luxiiries  rather  than  the 
staples.  Peanuts  in  the  shell  and  popcorn  are  in  brisk  demand 
just  before  the  Fourth  of  July  for  use  at  resorts,  parks  and  cir- 
cuses, and  to  a  certain  extent  are  wanted  particularly  on  Labor 
Day,  and  during  the  subsequent  short  season  of  County  and 
State  fairs.  Popcorn  is  especially  wanted  at  Christmas,  too,  for 
tree  decoration. 

"It  has  been  saitl  that  no  fruit  is  so  typically  American  as  the 
watermelon.  In  fact,  it  is  closely  linked  v\ith  the  Fourth  of  July. 
If  late,  cold  weather  in  the  spring  delays  the  crop  of  a  southern 
region  beyond  this  holiday  it  is  rated  a  distinct  handicap  to  the 
success  of  the  season. 

"Thus  we  see  that  whether  the  holiday  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  festivity  or  of  fasting,  of  patriotism  or  of  prayer,  it  is  reflected 
for  better  or  for  worse  in  the  busiest  markets, of  the  country." 
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MORE  DAYLIGHT  FOR  LESS  MONEY 

FACTORIES  THAT  ARE  nearly  all  windows  are  familiar 
sights,  by  this  tiiiio,  in  industrial  regions.  But  the  factory 
of  the  future  will  be  all  window,  following  the  example  of 
one  now  building  in  Pennsylvania,  as  we 
learn  from  The  Building  Age  (New  York). 
In  this  building  the  outer  walls  are  entirely 
of  glass,  except  for  strips  marking  the  floor- 
lines  of  the  various  stories,  and  are  carried 
on  cantilevers  projecting  from  an  inner 
line  of  columns.  William  R.  Fogg,  the 
author  of  the  descriptive  article  in  the 
paper  just  named,  informs  us  that  instead 
of  increasing  the  expense  of  the  building, 
this  form  of  construction  actually  results 
in  economy.  Here,  therefore,  "the  cost  of 
daj'light"  is  a  minus  quantity.  The  own- 
ers have  actually  made  money  by  giving 
their  employees  more  light  to  work  by. 
To  quote  Mr.  Fogg: 


machinery  and  other  equipment  as  well  as  placing  the  radiators 
for  the  heating  system  is  greatly  facilitated,  as  all  the  various 
jogs  are  eliminated. 

"It  is  certainly  a  new  departure  in  industrial  construction. 
This  building  is  now  rapidly  nearing  completion.     The  stair- 


"One  of  the  prime  requisites  for  the  pro- 
duction of  first-qualitj^  work  under  eco- 
nomical conditions  is  that  the  rooms  in 
which  work  is  performed  shall  be  provided 
with  ample  daylight.  The  older  forms  of 
factory  construction  consisted  of  more 
blank  w-all  space  than  windows,  while  the 
modern  tendency  has  been  to  make  the 
windows   as  large  as  possible. 

"The  majority  of  recently  built  factories 
consists  of  a  series  of  large  steel  sash  windows  with  columns 
between,  which  for  architectural  effect  have  been  treated  as 
pilasters,  and  many  an  artistic  factory  building  has  been  the 
result.  In  these  the  pilasters  and  intermediate  rails  below  the 
windows  are  frequently  of  ornamental  brick  work,  concrete  wath 
tile  inserts,  terra-cotta,  etc. 

"The  latest  step  in  securing  the  maximum  amount  of  day- 
hght  in  the  interior  of  a  factory  itself  is  by  practically  elim- 
inating the  pilasters  and  haAdng  what  amoiints  to  all-glass-walls. 
This  result  is  insured  by  the  new  features  in  industrial  building 
construction  which  have  been  evolved  by  the  Ballinger  Com- 
pany, architects  and  engineers  of  Philadelphia,  and  embodied  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  worsted  mill  now  being  erected  at 
Bridgeport,  Pa.,  for  James  Lees  and  Sons  Company. 

"This  new  building  wall  be  five  stories  and  basement  in  height. 
The  total  length  from  the  front  and  rear  is  250  feet  with  a  depth 
of  121  feet;  this  is  exclusive  of  the  stair  towers. 

"This  interesting  industrial  building  is  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, flat  slab  construction.  The  unique  feature  consists  of  the 
entire  omission  of  exterior  wall  columns,  permitting,  if  desired,  an 
unbroken  hne  of  light  around  the  entire  building,  except  at 
spaces  where  the  wall  surface  is  necessarily  broken  by  stairways 
or  other  features. 

"This  arrangement  results  in  permitting  an  unusual  amount 
of  Hght  to  flood  the  interior  of  the  building,  adapting  it  admirably 
to  the  purposes  of  manufactming.  In  this  particular  case  a 
building  120  feet  wide  has  been  erected  without  requiring  an 
excessive  story  height  to  olitain  the  proper  davMght  iUuminalion 
that  has  been  found  so  necessarj^  to  a  proper  wol-king  by  the 
operators  at  the  looms. 

"This  unbroken  extent  of  window  space  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  making  use  of  the  well-known  principle  of  the  cantilever. 
The  first  row  of  interior  columns  is  placed  five  feet  back  from 
the  outer  wall  and  the  concrete  floor  slabs  extend  as  a  canti- 
lever beyond  the  columns  to  the  wall  Une.  The  structural  walls 
under  the  windows  are  built  directly  upon  the  projecting  canti- 
lever floor  slabs;  they  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  steel  win- 
dows and  in  addition  a  certain  floor  load. 

"This  ingenious  method  of  construction  gives  not  only  a 
maximum  amount  of  dayUght  but  by  the  elimination  of  AvaU 
columns  or  pilasters,  the  concrete  work  itself  is  simplified  so 
that  economy  in  the  construction  work  is  obtained  by  mak- 
ing use  of  this  cantilever  principle.  A  rather  considerable 
saving  in  the  cost  of  erecting  such  a  building  results  by  this 
method. 

"Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  omission  of  the  exte- 
rior wall  columns  and  their  corresponding  projections  on  the 
inside  of  the  building  is  that  the  installation  of  work  benches, 


Courtesy  of  "The  Building:  Age."  New  York, 

ALL  WINDOWS:  THE  GLASS-FRONT  FACTORY. 
"One  of  the  prime  requisites  for  the  production  of  flrst-quaUty  work  under  economical  con- 
ditions is  that  the  rooms  in  wliich  work  is  performed   shall  be  provided  with  ample  daylight. 
This  arrangement  results  in' permitting  an  unusual  amount  of  hght  to  flood  the  interior  of 
the  building,    adapting   it  admirably  to    the    purposes  of    manufacturing."     This    improved 

construction,  we  are  assured,  costs  less,  instead  of  more. 


ways  are  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  building  proper.  Three 
separate  stairways  are  provided  so  that  there  is  ample  safe- 
guard for  rapid  escape  in  emergency." 


AIRPLANE    SURVEY  OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI   DELTA— The 

great  delta  of  the  Mississippi  has  just  been  survej^ed  for 
the  first  time  with  accuracy,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  as  quoted  by  Science  Service's  Daily  Sci- 
ence News  Bulletin  (Washington).  From  the  air,  by  using 
cameras,  that  great  fan-shaped  marshy  region  stretching  six 
hundred  miles  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been  charted, 
and  important  shifts  of  land  and  water  have  been  discovered. 
We  read : 

"Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  survey  it  from  boats,  using  tall 
signals  and  special  ladders  and  tripods,  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  marshes  and  tall  vegetation.  jMiich  of  it  is  inaccessible 
on  foot.  For  these  reasons  the  topography  of  this  area  has 
always  been  largely  a  matter  of  guesswork  on  the  part  of  sur- 
veyors and  engineers.  A  seaplane,  camera  and  men  were 
furnished  for  the  survey  by  the  Na\'>',  and  pictures  were  taken 
of  the  delta  from  a  height  of  8,000  feet.  Over  a  thousand 
photographs  were  subsequently  formed  into  a  mosaic  or  com- 
posite pietm'e.  Alany  totallj^  unknown  lakes  and  ponds  were 
discovered  bj^  the  aviators.  Old  stream-beds  and  changes  due 
to  overflowing  banks  could  be  traced.  New  subdeltas  were 
found  that  had  formed  since  the  last  survey.  Some  places 
existing  on  the  last  chart  have  either  ceased  to  exist  or  have 
altered  completely  in  form.  The  most  important  of  these 
changes  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Pass,  the  main  entrance 
to  the  river. 

"Former  surveys  showed  the  vv^est  bank  of  this  Pass  as  a 
marshy  area  extending  out  into  the  gulf  for  a  distance  of 
over  four  miles.  Now,  according  to  this  recent  photographic 
mapping,  it  is  merely  a  narrow  strip,  so  narrow  that  it  is  gi\ing 
the  engineers  considerable  concern  as  a  new  crevasse  may  break 
through  at  any  time,  completeh^  altering  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Owing  to  the  many  forces  constantly  at  work  on  the  delta,  chang- 
ing the  contour  of  the  coastline,  producing  entirely  hew  areas 
and  completelj-  wiping  out  others,  it  has  been  necessary  to  survey 
it  frequently.  With  aerial  photography  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in  much  less  time  and  with  more  accuracj-  than  by  the 
old  methods.  As  it  is  a  region  of  practically  no  difference  in 
height  such  as  would  cause  errors  in  scale,  it  is  admirably  suited 
to  this  method  of  surA^e^ing." 


WHY  DO  RADIO  WAVES  HUG  THE  EARTH? 


IX  THE  EARLY  DAY  of  radio,  oven  after  r'.essaor,.s  had 
been  sent  across  the  English  Channel,  physicists  f)f  authorit>- 
mostly  believed  that  the  field  of  utility  of  the  new  art  must 
be  verj'  limited  because  it  was  assumed  that  the  Hertzian  waves 
travel  in  straight  hues  and  therefore  must  quickly  leaAe  the 
earth  on  a  tangential  path,  making  distant  communication 
impossible. 

To-day  long-distance  radio  is  a  commonplace,  but  physicists 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  how  the  radio  waves  get  beyond 
the  horizon  Une  and  over  the 
bulging  earth  and  still  are 
manifest  at  the  earth's  surface. 
To  cite  the  extreme  case,  radio 
signals  have  been  heard  at  the 
Antipodes  —  half-way  roiind 
the  world.  The  waves  that 
carried  these  signals  either 
passed  directly  through  the 
globe  itself  or  else  hugged  the 
surface  of  a  hemisphere  equi\ - 
alent  to  a  mountain  four 
thousand  miles  high.  Xo  one 
speaking  with  authority  ap- 
pears to  champion  the  idea  of 
direct  transit  of  llie  waves 
through  the  earth's  substance 
in  a  right  line  between  sending 
and  receiving  stations.  Y"et 
radio  wa^■es  are  believed  to 
start  out  from  the  transmitting 
antenna  in  straight  lines,  radi- 
ating in  all  directions  as  light 
radiates  from  an  incandescent 
point.  How  does  it  happen 
that  some  of  the  wa^es  are 
bent  presently,  so  that  they 
follow  the  cur\"ature.  of  the 
earth? 

There  are  two  rival  theories. 
The  one  that  is  most  commonly 

cited  is  kno^Ti  as  tlie  "Heaviside-Layer  Tlieory."  It  assumes 
that  there  is  an  upper  layer  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  ionized, 
perhaps  by  electrons  from  the  sui\.  and  from  which  the  radio 
waves  are  reflected,  as  light  is  reflected  from  a  mirror.  According 
to  this  theor>',  radio  A\aves  do  travel  in  straight  lines,  and  attemiit 
to  esf-ape  tangent  ially  from  the  earth,  but  are  i)er])et  ually  reflected 
back  and  thus  made  effectively  to  travel  in  a  circuitous  course, 
just  as  light  might  be — and  in  laboratory  experiments  sometimes 
is — made  to  travel  circuitously  by  a  series  of  reflectors. 

The  altematixe  theory,  called  the  "CJliding-WaAe  Theorx," 
takes  a  totally  different  Aiew.  A  prominent  adx'ocate  of  this 
theorj-  is  Dr.  Elihu  Thomson,  Avho  gives  in  Pop'ihir  Radio  (new 
Y'ork)  a  brief  but  emphatic  statement  of  the  explanation  of  the 
anomalous  a<tion  of  radio  waves  that  ai)i)ears  to  him  most  valid. 
E\ery  thoughtful  radio  user  should  be  interested  in  the  explana- 
tion.    Says  Dr.  Thomson: 

"When  Marconi  brought  out  his  system  of  wireless  telegraj)hy 
about  IHIM),  it  was  at  first  tliought  by  most  .scientists  or  physi- 
cists of  the  time  that  it  was  a  plain  c;ise  of  the  .sending  out  of 
waves  of  the  Hertzian  tyj)e,  which  Dr.  Heinrich  Hertz  liad  so 


IMustratiund  with  this  article  by  court '.-sy  of  "IVpular  Radio." 

NO  '  CONDUCTING  LAYER  '  HOLDS  THE  WAVES  TO  EARTH 

Tliinks  Dr.   Elihu  Thomson,    who  liolds    the    Kumford,    Fritz    and 

Edision  science  medals,  and  heads  the  General  Elwtric  Company's 

Tliomsoii  laboratories;  he  prefcr.s  the  "frlidiug-wa\c"  theory. 


ably  investigated  ten  years  before.  If  such  were  the  case,  the 
transmission  was  necessarily  in  straight  lines  from  the  oscillator; 
necessarily,  also,  such  waAes  could  not  follow  the  curvature  of 
the  earth's  surface,  but  they  must  lea^'e  the  earth  as  if  they  were 
light  lieams — another  case  of  electromagnetic  waves  moAiing  in 
a  straiglit  course. 

"There  were  some  of  ns,  however,  who,  taking  into  account 
the  grounding  at  the  base  of  the  antenna,  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  ^larconi  transmission  was  not  made  by  real  Hertzian 
waves,  btit  on  account  of  the  grotmding,  by  half-Hertzian  waves 
only,  and  that  the  ^Marconi  oscillator  or  antenna  system  wa^^  a 

half -oscillator  only.  From  this 
it  followed  that  the  waves  were 
in  reality  attached  to  and 
guided  by  the  earth's  surface, 
and  particidarly  by  the  sea 
surface,  more  conductive  than 
the  land. 

"It  followed  that  there  would 
be  electric  currents  in  the  sea 
and  earth-surface  accompany- 
ing these  half-Hertzian  waves, 
and  magnetic  fields  overlying 
the  currents  in  the  space  above 
the  earth's  surface. 

""^Tien  it  was  announced  by 
oNIarconi  a  few  j-ears  later  that 
he  had  recei\'ed  signals  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  fljing  a 
kite,  the  cord  of  which  con- 
stituted an  antenna  with  the 
usual  ground,  many  regarded 
him  as  something  of  a  faker. 
At  least,  they  beheved  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  observa- 
tions. Among  these  doubters 
were  not  a  few  of  the  leading 
.scientific  men  and  engineers  of 
the  day.  It  followed  that  if 
the  waves  were  of  true  Hertzian 
tjije  and  were  propagated  in 
straight  lines,  they  coidd  not 
by  any  possibility  cur\-e  around 
and  over  a  motintain  of  water 
nearly  two  hundri'd  miles  high, 
as  they  would  have  had  to  do 
if  they  crossed  the  Atlantic 
close  enough  to  the  earth's 
surface  to  be  detected. 
"As  it  was  soon  demonstrated  that  Marconi  was  right  and 
that  the  signals  did  come  around  the  enrs-e  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, those  scientists  who  failed  to  recognize  (and  some  of  them 
even  yet  seem  so  to  fail)  that  there  was  a  fundamental  differenc(> 
between  the  waves  in  their  propagation  and  in  their  g(>neration 
as  regards  true  Hertzian  waves,  had  been  mistaken — and  not 
Marconi. 

"Then  a  siugtilar  thing  happened. 

"AVhen  confronted  with  the  facts,  this  asstmiptiim  pure  and 
simple  was  made,  wliich  unfortunately  lives  and  has  character 
even  to-day:  that  there  was  an  electric  mirror  of  ioniz«>d  gas. 
or  conducting  gas,  .say  fifty  or  sixty  miles  up  in  our  atmosphere, 
the  tinder  surface  of  which  Avas  so  definite  as  to  reflect  the  waves 
witliout  diffusing  or  mixing  them  U]),  and  so  send  them  around 
the  earth  by  successive  reflections  from  above. 

"I  think  that  any  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  tho  re- 
quirements in  such  a  case  must  predict  that  such  an  assnmpliou 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  that  it  strains  the  imagination  too 
far,  and  plainly  will  not  work.  In  order  to  work,  it  would  ha\<- 
to  be  something  hke  a  metal  surface,  confined  to  a  certain  smooth 
regularity  and  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Avave  fronts  cotdd  not 
penetrate  it  to  any  considerable  dejith  vrithout  lieing  turned 
back.  It  nuist  be  witliout  swellings  or  wavy  contour,  and  it 
must  reflect  the  waves  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with 
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those  tliat  aif  Jiioiv  (liivcth'  tnuisiiutted,  aud  so  keep  tlie  waves 
in  phaw.  It  would  have  1o  \h\  as  it  wero,  Natur(>'s  pisfantic 
whispering'  gaHcry  lor  ch'ctric  waxes. 

"According:  to  what  has  for  many  .Aears  been  known  as  tiie 
■jrliding:  wave'  theory,  there  never  was  and  n(>ver  could  have  been 
any  (h)iibt  of  the  waves  nsed  by  Marconi  (the  half-Her(zian) 
following  the  rotundity  of  the  eartli's  surCaci^. 

"Experience  shows  that  transmission  over  the  sea  is  far 
better  than  over  the  land.  Directlon-findinf>;  discloses  that  the 
direction  of  transmission  favors  the  sea. 

"E.xperience  shows  that  when  the  land  surface  between  two 
stations  has  been  Avettc^d  by  rains,  great  improvement  in  the 
transmission  follows,  to  be  ag'ain  lost  wluai  th(*  land  surface  is 
once  more  dried  by  evaporatioii.  A  good  ground  for  the  trans- 
mitting system  or  an  ample  condenser  counterpoise  is  shown  to 
favor  greatly  the  launching  of  the  waves.  That  tli<>  Avaves  aboA'(^ 
the  earth's  surface  tend  to  follow  closely  that  surface,  or  ma>' 
oven  be  said  to  cling  thereto,  accords  with  tlie  results  obtained 
from  aerial  antenna^  ground  antenna'  and  loops  or  coils  used 
as  antennae. 

"There  neA'er  has  ]>een  any  occasion  for  the  existence  of  the 
assumption  of  an  xipper  conducting  layer  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
reflect  the  wa\'es  Avithout  confusing  them  or  ditfusing  them,  and 
it  is  regrettable  that  such  an  assumption,  haAnng  once  received 
the  sanction  of  great  names,  thereby  continues  to  haA'e  a  sup- 
|)ort  and  recognition  Avhich  shoxdd  ncner  haA'e  been  giAcn  and 
was  neA'er  needed." 


RADIO  HARDSHIPS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

THE  RADIO  FAN  in  Australia  is  faced  Avith  regulations 
Avhich,  Avhen  compared  with  those  of  America,  are  almost 
prohibitiA'e,  according  to  the  San  Francisco  journal. 
Radio,  notwithstanding  Avhich,  we  are  assured,  there  are 
several  radio  clubs,  and  a  small  number  of  transmitting  sets. 
both  radiophone  and  telegraph,  in  operation.  ]Mr.  L.  B.  Lane 
thiis  describes  the  Aiistralian  situation: 


''^.„ 


Ok 
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DOES  A   "CONDUCTING   LAYER"  REFLECT  THE  WAVES? 

Such  a  heaA'y  upper  atmosphere  layer,  so  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  others 
believe,  Iceeps  the  radio  waves  from  shooting  off  into  space,  by  con- 
timially  reflecting  them  and  bending  them  back  to  the  earth's  surface. 


"To  erect  a  recei  .ing  set,  crystal  only,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
a  license.  This  costs  the  equivalent  of  $5.  If  a  A'aHe-receiving 
set  is  desired,  the  same  fee  applies,  but  in  addition  it  is  necessary 
for  the  amateiu-  to  pass  a  receiAing  test  of  tAvelve  words  per 
minute.  Transmitting  permits  are  rarely  issued  to  indiA-iduals, 
only  about  tAveh-e  transmit  ting  licenses  haA'ing  been  issued  to 
IndiA-idual  amateurs  in  the  Avhole  of  Australia.     On  the  other 


hand,  radio  clubs  have  lit  Ik'  diflieully  in  obtaining  tJH-.se  inueh 
sought  after  documents,  nearly  every  elul>  having  one. 

"Radio  ))road(^asting  is  just  becoming  popular  in  Au-tralia, 
tho  at  i)resent  there  arc  only  two  stations  giving  regular  ]»ro- 
grams,  and  in  each  case  only  once  a  Aveek.  As  regards  l>road- 
casting  waA'es,  conditions  are  su|)erior  to  those  ruling  in  the 
United  States;    the  waxes  in  u.se  at  |)resenl   are  1,100  and    1,400 


THIS   IS    HOW    THE    "GLIDING    WAVE'     TRAVELS. 

It  is  acting  both  in  the  air  and  in  land  and  water,  and  by  its  very 

nature  keeps  the  radio  currents  near  the  earth's  surface.     So  Dr. 

Elihu  Thomson  is  convinced. 


meters.  The  radio  clubs  are,  howeAer,  usually  confined  to  the 
200-meter  waAe.  The  power  of  amateur  transmitters  is  limited 
to  250  watts. 

"There  are  seAeral  healthy  indications  that  conditions  are 
l>eing  improved,  and  irksome  regulations  relaxed.  Recently 
the  annual  license  fee  was  reduced  from  ten  to  fiA'e  .dollars.  A 
serai-official  promise  has  been  made  bA'  the  prime  minister  that 
he  will  follow  the  lead  of  Great  Britain,  and  make  the  obtaining 
of  a  license  much  easier.  At  present  it  takes  about  three  months 
to  obtain  a  license. 

"The  newspapers  and  commercial  firms  are  awakening  to  the 
possibilities  of  radio,  and  some  are  only  awaiting  official  sanction 
before  commencing  the  erection  of  broadcasting  stations.  A 
Aveekly  magazine  solely  devoted  to  radio  has  made  its  debut  and 
received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  enthusiasts. 

"A  Sydney  amateur  has  siieceeded  in  telephoning  to  NeAV 
Zealand,  a  distance  of  about  1,100  miles,  using  nine  Avatts.  This 
Avas  recei  \'ed  on  a  regenerative  receiver  using  only  one  A'alve. 

"As  regards  developments  in  commercial  radio,  aiTangements 
haA'e  been  made  by  the  Amalgamated  Wireless,  Ltd.,  for  a 
vacuum  tube  station  intended  for  direct  commimication  between 
AustraUa  and  England.  This  distance  of  12,000  miles  Av-ill 
represent  the  longest  commercial  radio  serA'ice  in  the  world." 


AMATEUR  RADIO  IN  GERMANY— According  to  The  Wire- 
less Age  (XcAv  York),  "In  Germany  radio  transmitters  and 
receiA-ers  both  are  reqiured  to  be  licensed  by  the  government,  and 
receiA-ing  sets  are  assessed  a  monthly  fee  ranging  from  1,000 
marks  to  7, .500.  Hence  amateur  radio  in  Germany  is  practically 
non-existent."    We  are  told,  further,  that — 

"The  German  Post-office  Department  keeps  close  control  of 
the  radio  situation,  both  as  to  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  has 
made  it  so  difficult  and  expensiA'e  for  priA'ate  indix-iduals  to 
enjoy  the  adAantages  of  AAireless  that  oidy  the  wealthy  can  afford 
to  do  .so." 
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WHEN  GREEKS  RULED  IN  INDIA 


BURIED  FOR  2,000  YEARS,  a  Greek  temple  again  sees 
the  light  of  da}-  at  Taxila,  about  twentj-  miles  northwest 
of  Rawalpindi  in  India,  and  various  other  astonishing 
"finds'"  have  of  late  rewarded  the  areheologists'  labors.  One 
is  a  vase  with  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great  embossed   upon 


ALEXANDERS  SOLDIERS  CALLED  THIS  CITY  TAXILA. 

This  \-iew  shows  the  ruins  of  the  uppermost  of  three  ancient  cities  on  this  sit«.     These  walls  of  the  fourth 

centurj-  B.  C,;  once  sheltered  Alexander's  Army,  and  are  now  being  brought  to  light — along  -with  countless 

relics  of  the  Greek  occupation  of  India — by  British  areheologists. 


its  surface.  For  Taxila  "was  a  meeting-place  of  many  nations, 
of  strange  tongues,  and  of  diverse  creeds."  As  Sir  John  Alar- 
shall,  Director-General  of  Archeology  in  India,  tells  the  readers 
of  The  Illustrated  London  News: 

"The  very  name  of  'Taxila'  is  su^estive,  for  it  is  the  Graeeized 
form  of  the  Indian  'Takshasila,'  coined  first  bj'  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  seems  to  conjure  tip  \-isions  of  that 
cla.>^h  of  East  and  West  which  recurred  time  after  time  in  the 
plains  of  the  Panjab;  of  the  conquering  might  of  Darius,  who 
annexed  Taxila  to  his  Persian  Empire;  of  the  Macedonian  King 
refreshing  liis  trooi)s  in  this  citj'  ere  he  set  out  against  the  re- 
doubtable Porus;  and  of  Seleucus  Xikator  thrust  back  and 
defeated  by  the  Mauryan  Chandragupta.  A  generation  later 
the  pendulum  s^^•ings  back  from  East  to  West.  Demetrius, 
the  son-in-law  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  appears  on  the  scene 
from  Bactria;  auci,  after  him,  a  line  of  Greek  Princes  who  ruled 
Taxila  for  more  than  a  century.  Then  come  more  invaders 
from  the  West — Scythians  and  Parthians — who  counted  among 
thtir  rulirs  the  powerful  Azes  and  Gondophares,  familiar  from 
the  legends  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  And  folloAving  them 
(in  the  middle  of  the  first  centurj-  A.D.)  the  still  stranger  Kushans, 
who  hailed  originally  from  the  distant  borders  of  China,  and 
under  the  great  Emperor  Kanishka  were  destined  to  conquer 
most  of  Hindustan.  Then,  last  of  all,  the  White  Huns,  who 
rivaled  the  hordes  of  Attila  himself  for  cruelty  and  destruction, 
and  were  rfs])()nsible  for  the  final  overthrow  of  Taxila. 

"The  original  city  is  still  buried  deep  beneath  the  Bhir  Mound, 
and  to  what  dim  and  remote  past  it  is  to  be  ascribed  the  spade 
has  yet  to  determine.  All  that  we  know  at  present  is  that  it, 
and  a  second  city  also  built  upon  its  remains,  had  vanished 
from  sight  long  ere  the  armies  of  Alexander  appeared  in  India, 
for  the  city  which  was  standing  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  is 


the  topmost  of  the  three  cities  on  the  Bhir  ^Mound.  This  is 
the  one  which  is  described  by  Alexander's  historians,  and  the 
one  which — after  two  thousand  ^-ears — is  again  being  brought  to 
the  Mght  of  day.  Curiouslj-  enough,  among  the  objects  found 
in  its  ruins  was  a  broken  vase  of  Greek  design  with  the  head  of 
Alexander  himself  embossed   upon  its   surface;  not  that  it  is 

suggested  that  this  was  a  reUc 
left  behind  by  one  of  his 
soldiers,  but  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  significant  souvenir 
of  the  effect  produced  by  his 
conquests." 

Pottery,  terra-cotta  figu- 
rines, coins,  pohshed  gems, 
jewelry,  and  other  rehcs  of 
a  vanished  age  were  recovered 
from  the  debris  of  the  houses. 
Sir  John  reports.  Reading 
on — 

■ '  The  next  city,  now  known 
as  Sirkap,  was  built  by  the 
Baetrian  Greeks  a  little  to 
the  northeast  of  old  Taxila, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tamra  stream.  A  century 
later  it  was  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  by  their  successors, 
the  Scj-thians,  and  again 
rebuilt  by  the  Parthians. 
Little  has  yet  been  done  to 
e.xi)lore  theScj-thie  and  Greek 
strata;  but  a  large  area  of 
the  Parthian  city  has  been 
exijosed  to  ^^ew,  and  the 
Ansitor  can  now  chmb  over 
walls  and  bastions,  walk  through  its  ancient  streets,  and  study 
the  plans  and  construction  of  its  buildings.  One  of  these,  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  in  width  and  depth  and  more  soHdly 
iMiilt  than  the  rest,  was  probably  the  palace  of  the  Parthian 
ruler,  and  is  of  special  interest  for  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the 
palace  of  the  AssjTian  Sargon  at  Khorsabad.  Of  the  smaller 
houses,  some  belonged,  as  their  contents  show,  to  Jaina  occu- 
pants; others  to  Buddhists;  others,  no  doubt,  to  fire- worshipers 
or  to  Hindus.  Tho  built  mainly  of  rubble,  they  are  stronger 
and  more  regularly  alined  than  the  houses  in  the  older  city, 
and  are  characterized  by  other  striking  differences  also.  One 
of  these  is  the  absence  of  doorways  gi\-ing  access  to  the  interior 
on  tlie  lowest  floor,  the  reason  for  this  anomaly  being  that  the 
chambers  now  \-isible  served  as  cellars  or  iahkhanas  entered  by 
stairways  from  above.  This  peculiarity  is  alluded  to  in  Philo- 
stratus,  who  remarks  that  the  houses  of  this  city,  when  ^-iewed 
from  the  outside,  appear  to  possess  one  story  only,  but  on 
entering  them  you  find  another  series  of  chambers  beneath. 
Another  curious  feature  of  these  Parthian  houses  is  the  extent 
of  the  acconnnodation  pro^^ded  in  them — far  greater  than  any 
single  family  could  ha\e  required.  Possibly  they  served  as 
tenements  for  several  famihes;  but  it  is  more  hkely  that  this 
particular  quarter  of  the  city  was  the  university  quarter  (for 
Taxila  was  the  greatest  university  town  in  ancient  India), 
and  that  these  were  the  houses  of  the  professors  and  their  pupils, 
who  would  certainly  need  more  accommoc'ation  than  could  be 
found  in  any  ordinary  dwelling." 

Countless  small  antiquities  found  in  the  city  of  Sirkap  "illus- 
trate how  remarkably  hybrid  in  character,  and  almost  more 
Greek  than  Indian,  were  the  arts  and  culture  of  Taxila  under  its 
Scylliic  and  Parthian  rulers,"  says  Sir  John,  continuing. 
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"Apart  from  these  excavations  within  the  cities,  much  has 
been  done  also  to  explore  the  isolated  sites  outside  the  walls. 
One  of  these,  a  lofty  mound  in  a  commanding  position  outside 
the  north  gate  of  Sirkap,  has  proved  to  contain  a  fine  Ionic 
temple  built  probably  for  fire-worsliip.  In  plan  it  resembles  a 
Greek  peripteral  tom])le,  but  the  usual  peristyle  is  replaced  at 
the  sides  and  back  of  this  temple  by  a  wall  pierced  with  large 
windows,  and,  instead  of  a  chamber  between  the  sanctuary 
and  the  opisthodomos,  there  is  in  this  temple  a  solid  tower  rising 
like  an  Assyrian  Ziggurat,  in  the  middle  of  the  temple.  The 
columns  of  the  front  porch  are  of  Ionic  design,  tho  not 
fluted,  and  they  are  constructed  in  all  respects  like  those  in 
Greece  or  Western  Asia.  It  is  not  unlikely  tliat  this  is  the  temple 
described  by  Philostratus  where  Apollonius  and  his  companion 
Damis  awaited  the  ])ermission  of  the  Parthian  King  to  enter  tlie 
city,  and  where  they  saw  hanging  on  the  walls  of  tlie  shrine  the 
brazen  tablets  portraying  the  battles  of  Porus  and  Alexander. 

"The  other  monuments  unearthed  are  chiefly  Buddhist,  and 
comprise  the  finest  and  most  richly  decorated  examjiles  of  monas- 
teries and  stupas  yet  discovered  in  the  Panjab.  Most  impos- 
ing among  them  is  the  great  Stupa  of  the  Royal  Law, 
originally  erected  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  but  greatly  added  to 
and  embelhshed  in  the  course  of  the  five  centuries  following. 
Thanks  to  this,  it  affords  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  early  building  construction,  and  has 
made  it  possible  to  determine  the  dates 
of  many  moniiments  hitherto  unknown. 
Here,  amid  the  many  shrines  and  chapels 
grouped  round  the  central  edifice,  were 
found  a  multitude  of  images,  cartings, 
votive  offerings,  and  other  objects,  besides 
several  body  relics  enshrined  in  stupas,  to 
which  the  greatest  sanctity  attaches  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Buddhists.  Still  better  pre- 
served and  still  richer  in  treasures,  tho 
smaller  in  themselves,  are  the  monuments 
at  Mohra-Moradu  and  JauHan;  for  not 
only  were  they  in  more  sheltered  positions, 
but  many  of  them  had  only  just  been 
erected  and  others  but  newly  repaired  and 
redecorated,  when  they  were  overtaken  (in 
the  fifth  century  A. D.)  hj  the  catastrophe 
which  resulted  in  their  burial.  Specially 
remarkable  on  these  sites  are  the  innu- 
merable sculptui'es  in  relief  which  still  adorn  the  walls,  and  among 
which  are  many  admirable  examples  of  the  Grseco-Buddhist 
School  during  the  period  of  its  decHne,  when  it  was  merg- 
ing into  the  Gupta  style  of  Hindustan.  The  majority  of 
these  rehefs  are  of  stucco,  but  there  are  a  few  also  (and  these 
are  imique  in  India)  of  clay,  for,  tho  clay  was  commonly 
used  for  such  rehefs  in  the  old  days,  it  is  a  very  perishable 
material,  and  it  is  onlj^  to  the  fact  that  these  monasteries  were 
burnt  out  by  the  White  Huns  that  we  owe  the  fortunate  preser- 
vation of  these  reliefs,  which  were  converted  by  the  heat  of 
the  flames  into  terra-cotta.  In  the  clay  group  the  figure  of 
the  bearded  donor — a  foreigner  -wath  Persian  cap,  jeweied  belt, 
and  laced  leggings — is  strikingly  well  modeled;  but  it  is  amus- 
ing to  observe  the  relatively  small  scale  on  which  his  wife — 
standing  beside  him — is  portrayed.  In  those  days  the  spirit  of 
the  suffragette  had  not  yet  asserted  itself!" 


ernment  service.  What  happened?  Why,  Edwards  had  one 
quart  bottle  and  waved  it  at  the  voters,  and  it  carried  more 
authority  tlum  all  the  (-loquence  of  the;  ('a})inet. 

"The  man  with  the  bottle  is  the  man  of  to-day,  and  there's 
only  one  way  to  beat  him.  That's  to  have  two  bottles.  And 
Frelinghuysen  had  'em,  but  he  was  feeding  them  to  the  Cabinet 
instead  of  to  the  voters. 

"Jim  Reed  beat  ex-President  Wilson  and  President  Harding — 
the  first  man  ever  to  defeat  two  Presidents  single-handed. 

"Calder  passed  out  and  every  pall-bearer  wore  gloves. 

"I'll  bet  the  man  that  beat  Steinmetz  don't  know  a  short 
circuit  from  a  long  shot." 


HOW,  WHY, 


AND  WHERE  TO  PICK  A 
COLLEGE 


A  PARTHIAN  CHILD'S 
"KIDDIE  CAR." 

A  copper  toy  chariot  found  by  excavators. 


WILL  ROGERS  AS  OUR  ARISTOPHANES— Not  unworthily, 
observes  the  New  York  Times,  is  Will  Rogers  carrying  on  the 
tradition  of  Aristophanes  on  our  comic  stage.  The  Athenian 
citizen,  we  are  reminded,  liked  some  comment  on  the  pohtics  of 
his  day  in  his  comedy  but,  "to  judge  from  our  native  drama,  one 
would  suppose  that  audiences  at  our  hghter  plays  are  composed 
entirely  of  unnaturalized  ahens  whose  interests  are  Umited  to  the 
bar  and  the  bedroom."  Will  Rogers,  however,  is  not  afraid  of 
talking  pohtics.  In  the  opinion  of  The  Times,  "he  comes  nearer 
being  the  successor  to  Mr.  Dooley  as  a  commentator  on  politics 
and  the  news  than  any  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  aspiring 
humorists  who  have  fried  to  put  on  the  gi-eat  man's  clothes." 
Here  are  some  of  his  observations  on  the  flection,  as  taken  by 
The  Tim,es  from  a  New  York  Evening  Post  interview: 

"Harding,  Hughes,  Denby,  Mellon,  in  fact,  practical^  every 
Repubhcan  on  salary,  gave  the  Government's  time  and  some- 
body else's  thoughts  to  keep  FreUnghuysen's  yacht  in  the  gov- 


A" PERFECT  ECZEMA"  of  colleges  has  broken  out  all 
over  this  country  during  the  past  two  years,  we  are  told, 
-  and,  far  from  being  confronted  with  a  dearth  of  boys  to 
fill  them,  there  are  too  many,  a  majority  of  whom,  instead  of 
merely  going  to  college,  are  sent.     Accordingly,  it  has  occurred 

to  George  S.  Chappell  to  analyze — humor- 
ously, but  with  an  underlying  seriousness 
— the  motives  that  actuate  the  choice  of  a 
college  for  the  American  boy.  In  the 
New  York  Tribune  Mr.  Chappell  tells  us 
that  "the  downy-cheeked  freshman  who 
matriculates  every  fall"  may  be  divided 
into  three  categories: 

"These  three  classifications  of  incoming 
students,  the  come-ons,  prospects  or  new 
busmess  of  a  college,  are  (1)  the  Sons  of 
Loyal  Grads,  (2)  the  Sons  of  Disloyal  Grads, 
and  (3)  Plain  Sons.  The  first  two  classes 
have  their  minds  all  made  up  for  them.  They 
don't  have  to  worry  at  aU  about  a  choice. 
They  don't  even  have  to  ask  Dad ;  he  knows, 
without  being  asked,  that  Son  is  going  to 
Harvard  because  he.  Dad,  went  there. 
"It  is  surprizing  what  a  large  proportion  of  students  at  the 
older  universities  are  hereditary.  Thej'  are,  indeed,  the  most 
precious  legacy  left  by  the  alumni  to  their  alma  mater,  a  legacy 
which  in  turn  will  leave  a  similar  bequest  in  the  form  of  another 
college  generation,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

"The  preparation  of  a  Loyal  Son,  Grade  A,  is  begun  with  his 
birth.  Over  his  cradle  is  hung  a  banner  of  his  collegiate  destina- 
tion, while  his  name  is  at  once  entered  for  the  preparatory  school 
which  is  the  favorite  feeder  for  the  aforesaid  institution.  At  the 
age  of  three  the  infant  is  made  hideous  with  a  red,  blue,  orange, 
brown,  green,  purple  or  other  hued  sweater,  depending  on  his 
sire's  loyalty.  His  chubby  fists  are  taught  to  brandish  a  flag, 
his  meaningless  mouthings  are  translated  to  express  the  desired 
college  cry.  By  artful  pinching  he  is  induced  to  burst  into  tears 
at  the  mere  mention  of  any  institution  but  the  right  one. 

"From  the  age  of  six  the  Loyal  Son  is  taken  methodically  to 
football  and  baseball  games,  regattas,  track  meets,  etc.  The 
\'ictories  of  adversaries  are  always  explained  away  by  the  intima- 
tion that  the  rival  team  and  its  adherents  are,  after  all,  not  much 
better  than  a  gang  of  crooks,  and  just  let  them  wait  until  next 
year.  Next  year  and  last  year  or  any  year  of  a  favorable  score 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  adolescent  mind,  whi'i  absorbs 
general  ideas  far  more  readily  than  it  does  specific  iact.  The 
result  of  this  intensive  education  in  ahna  matriotism  is  a  Fresh- 
man who  enters  the  sacred  portals  flaming  with  loyalty." 

However,  there  is  many  a  shp  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  Up,  and — 

"Every  once  in  a  while  the  system  doesn't  work.  A  cog  slips 
somewhere.  The  son  falls  among  thieves,  who  rob  him  of  his 
infant  ideals.  They  tell  him  that  Harvard  men  are  prunes  and 
that  the  Elis  are  a  bunch  of  cheeses.  Son  backshdes.  The  phght 
of  the  father  is  pitiful.  Can  you  imagine  Mr.  Volstead's  son 
coming  home  stewed  to  the  gills?  It  is  something  hke  that. 
One  of  my  Yale  brothers  went  thi'ough  this  harrowdng  experience. 
His  boy  got  into  bad  habits  at  his  prep  school  and  spoke  tenta- 
tively of  certain  advantages  at  Harvard.  His  father  remon- 
strated. 'But,  father,'  said  the  youth,  'don't  I  have  any  choice?' 
'Of  course,  you  do,'  said  my  friend  with  rare  judgment;   'j'ou 
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ha\'e  the  widest  choice  in  the  world.  You  cau  choose  between 
going  to  Vale  and  going  to  work.'  The  lad  is  now  a  cheer  leader 
at  New  Haven. 

"In  the  second  category  falls  a  considerable  percentage  of 
students  whose  fathers  have  not  been  satisfied  or  happy  in  their 
own  college  experience.  Undoubtedly  I  ^\Tong  these  gentlemen 
by  referring  to  them  as  disloyal.  They  are  merely  dissatisfied. 
"  "  It  is  difficult  to  ad\-ise  these  fathers.  They  -R-ill  be  governed 
ultimately  by  a  combination  of  often  irrelevant  items.  One  of 
my  friends  sent  his  son  to  Williams  because  he  had  his  pocket 
picked  at  a  Yale-Harvard  football  game.  The  mother  element 
also  plays  an  important  part  in  this  more  flexible  class.  ;Mrs. 
Harrington  just  loved  the  elm-shaded  buildings  of  Hanover, 
and  her  boy's  induction  at  Dartmouth 
was  the  logical  result.  Such  triAial 
incidents  as  a  flat  tire  or  a  good  or 
bad  breakfast  may  be  the  determining 
factor." 

This  sounds  hke  joking,  and  doubt- 
less is,  but  there  are  germs  of  truth  in 
it.  perhaps,  and  also  in  Mr.  Chappell's 
obser\-ation  when  he  goes  on  to  remark, 

"Where  no  such  factor  exists  a  good 
rule-of-thumb  method  is  to  send  small 
boys  to  small  colleges  and  big  boys  to 
big  ones.  In  groups  of  young  men  where 
athletic  prowess  is  of  such  distinct  ad- 
vantage it  is  manifestly  important  to 
sort  and  grade  them  according  to  size. 
The  big  man  in  a  small  college  can 
obtain  only  a  dim  preeminence,  ham- 
pered as  he  usually  is  by  pygmy  sup- 
port. In  a  large  university  he  may 
aspire  to  glorious  heights.  The  youth 
of  medium  or  less  stature  vrWl  inevi- 
tably be  lost  in  a  shuffle  of  giants  or 
be  earned  out  on  a  stretcher  after  the 
first  clash.  All  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  intellectual  pursuits.  We  were 
speaking  of  colleges  from  the  under- 
graduate point  of  \aew,  which  must  not 
be  confused  "with  mental  attainments. 

"Into  each  college  every  fall  come 
large  numbers  of  students  whose  fathers 
did  not  go  to  college.  These  are  the 
plain  sons,  that  leavening  infusion 
of  new  lilood  drawn  from  the  rising 
generations  vnthout  which  our  schools 
would  rapidly  become  anemic. 

'"These  free-for-alls  are  now  left 
I)retty  much  to  themselves,  to  make 
their  own  choice." 


l.N    I.NDIA.   liLT   -NOT   OF    IT 

(ira?co-Buddhist  clay  relief  baked  into  terra-cotta, 
when  the  Huns  burnt  the  Javlian  Monastery. 


How    shall    they    make   it?        -Mr. 
Chappell,  who  will  perhaps  be  claimed  as  a  Yale  man  after  a 
reading  of  his  characterizations,   offers  a  suggestion  that  con- 
tains,  by  implication,   some  interesting  comment  on  American 
college  types.    There  may  also  be  fuel  for  fights  in  these  lines: 

"If  a  young  man  is  absolutely  a  free  af^ent  and  hasn't  the 
faintest  idea  wiiere  he  thinks  he  will  fit  in  best  in  a  collegiate  sense, 
an  excellent  plan  is  for  him  to  go  where  he  thinks  he  will  look  the 
best.  After  all.  our  colleges  do  develop  a  certain  tv-pe.  and  a 
boy  can  qvKckly  decide  which  one  suits  his  particular  style.  If 
you  are  bookish  and  h-arn'ed  and  like  to  Avear  horn-rimmed  glasses 
you  willfit  in  nicely  at  Harvard.  The  snappy  dresser  wliolikesloud 
clothes  and  loud  noises  finds  a  fiatural  niche  at  Princeton;  the  tall, 
rangy  type,  Avith  calluses  on  his  hands,  fs  sure  of  success  at  Cornell, 
(^uif't,  well-drest  men  are  appropriate!}'  framed  at  Williams,  more 
fuzzy  ones  at  Amherst,  and  so  on.  The  splendid,  aU-round, 
finest  American  type  has  been  practically  copyrighted  by  Yale.' 
Just  look  in  the  glass  and  decide  which  you  are;  the  rest  is  easy. 

"The  main  thing  is  to  make  a  choice.  Life  to-day  is  incomplete 
without  a  college  education.  A  .shocking  example  of  the  lack 
of  this  sort  of  training  came  to  my  notice  recently,  when  an 
af-quainlance  told  me  with  great  excitement  that  he  was  going 
up  to  the  Polo  Grounds  to  see  the  football  between  Washington 
and  Jefferson  and  Nebraska,  adding:  'I've  never  seen  one  of 
these  games  between  three  teams!'  A  college  man  would 
never  have  made  a  social  <  iror  like  that!" 


PADEREWSKI  AT  HO:\IE 

SEVEN  PARROTS  and  a  big  white  cockatoo  raise  pande- 
monium at  the  home  of  the  great  Pohsh  pianist  whose 
nerves  are  strung  so  taut  that  whisthng  drives  him  mad. 
Yet  he  likes  the  parrots'  screeches.  Paderewski  has  "the  same 
curious  fondness  for  noisy  things  that  distinguished  Madame 
Patti,"  we  are  told  by  Mr.  William  Armstrong.  At  Patti's  home 
"the  entire  clock  was  of  cockatoos,  hung  in  gilt  cages  in  the  con- 
servator}', the  commotion  they  made  being  almost  as  bad  as  that 
of  Patti's  orchestrion."    Now  Paderewski  is  back  from  politics 

to  the  piano  again.  We  read  in  the 
"  New  York  Times  that  the  critics 
"appreciate  vagueh'  the  presence  of 
a  force  beyond — perhaps  above — - 
art."  Speaking  of  his  initial  concert 
in  New  Y'ork,  The  Times  observes. 
"  In  some  respects  he  had  not  recovered 
his  early  form,  but  he  played  better 
than  ever.  He  is  one  of  the  great  out- 
standing artists  of  our  time;  he  has 
been  Premier  of  the  fifth  largest  nation 
on  the  continent  of  Europe;  he  is  an 
orator  of  distinction.  Such  varied 
eminence  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the 
Renaissance."  Indeed,  "Paderewski 
is  greater  than  his  pohtical  achieve- 
ments, greater  than  his  art.  What 
the  demonstration  on  his  return  to 
America  really  meant  was  apprecia- 
tion not  of  an  artist  or  of  a  statesman 
but  of  a  man."  So  it  is  especially  in- 
teresting, just  now,  to  come  close  to 
the  man  in  a  chapter  on  Paderewski 
given  us  bj*  ]Mr.  Artnstrong  in  his  new 
volume,  "The  Romantic  World  of 
Music."    There  we  read, 

"It  was  in  his  heyday  as  pianist 
that  I  first  learned  to  know  the  great 
Pole,  and  it  was  away  from  the  world, 
away  almost  from  music  itself  that 
there  were  lived  out  at  Villa  Riond- 
Bosson  my  most  delightful  memories 
of  him. 

"]My  first  visit  to  Paderewski's  villa 
came  in  the  height  of  his  world  suc- 
cesses, and  when  his  Chopin  playing* 
renewed  amorous  longings  in  the  gristly 
hearts  of  dowagers.  Among  the  visitors  there  at  that  moment 
were  Madame  Wilkonska,  his  sister,  whose  face  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  in  its  firm  3-et  gentle  expression;  Stojowski  the 
composer,  a  piano  pupil  of  Paderewski;  and  Monsignor  Count 
Drobjowski. 

"The  Monsignor,  white-haired,  noble-faced,  and  wearing 
a  cassock  with  a  jeweled  cross  at  his  breast,  made  a  pictviresque 
and  commanding  figure.  But  in  this  aspect  none  approached 
Paderewski,  at  his  best  during  dinner  and  when  we  gathered 
afterward  on  the  moonlit  terrace  for  our  coffee.  Those  nights 
were  unforgetable.  The  stillness  under  silver  light;  the  lake 
softh"  glowing  through  the  branches  of  great  trees;  distant  moun- 
tains against  a  dark  blue  sky,  and  the  broad,  splendid  stone 
terrace  in  a  flood  of  light  from  low  French  windows  made  the 
scene-setting  for  conversation  in  which  Paderewski  and  Monsig- 
nor Drobjowski  led. 

"The  dining-room  itself  was  a  picture,  moonlight  streaming 
in  through  open  windows  to  mingle  with  the  shaded  candle-glow. 
Down  the  long  table  a  bed  of  pink  geraniums  or  some  other 
bright  flowers  were  banked;  from  them  radiated  branches  of 
roses.  !Mr.  Paderewslci  sat  opposite  to  m^;  his  face  in  shadow, 
his  hair,  catching  the'light,  standing  out  like  an  aureole  of  brass. 
Bridge  sometimes  followed  our  talks  on  the  terrace,  and  lasted 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  those  nights  Stojowski 
an<l  I  would  steal  up  much  earlier  and  softly  to  bed  by  way  of  the 
back  stairs  that  we  might  not  disturb  the  players. 

"Next  the  drawing-room  was  an  anartment  li(>lfl  sacred,  not 
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because  of  all  the  souvenirs  of  Paderowski's  trium|)hs  placed 
there,  but  on  account  of  the  mementos  of  his  only  son,  hy  his  first 
marriage,  and  then  some  years  dead.  The  boy's  wheeled  chair, 
his  table  at  which  ho  wrote,  and  all  its  furnishings  were  kept  just 
as  he  left  thorn,  and  every  day  fresh  flowers  were  put  there." 

Mr.  Armstrong's  second  stay  at  Riond-Bosson  "took  on  a 
more  intimate  aspect,  there  being  fewer  visitors."  However,  it 
seems  that  "Poles  were  present  who  did  not  dine  at  the  family 
table,"  as  "another  revolution  had  just  failed  in  their  country," 
and  they  had  "fled  to  Riond-Bosson  to  find  heai-ty  welcome." 
Continuing,  the  author  tells  us, 

"One  day  we  went  out  to  his  farm,  where  Madame  Paderewska 
had  gone  on  ahead  herself  to  cook  luncheon.  In  a  moment  of 
absent-mindedness,  Mr.  Paderewski 
led  me  aboard  an  express  at  Morges, 
instead  of  a  local  stopping  near 
the  farm.  But  finally  we  reached 
it.  after  somewhat  of  a  drive. 
There  was  nothing  to  regret,  tho, 
for  our  way  lay  between  rare 
estates.  One  of  these  belonged  to 
Madame  Cliquot  of  endeared  cham- 
pagne memory;  another  was  origi- 
nally the  property  of  Prince  'Plon 
Plon '  Bonaparte.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Third  Empire  he  deeded  it  for 
safety  to  a  trusted  official  of  the 
court,  deeded  it  so  safely  that  he 
never  got  it  back,  for  the  court 
gentleman  put  it  up  at  auction  and 
the  proceeds  into  his  pocket. 

"The  farmhouse  we  caught  sight 
of  finally;  a  big  oak  tree  sheltered 
it;  wisteria  blossoms  and  the  glossy 
leaves  of  an  espaliered  pear  trailed 
against  its  white  w^alls.  Mr. 
Paderewski  loved  the  rambhng  sim- 
pheity  of  the  place  better  than  the 
statehness  of  Riond-Bosson.  '  Never 
a  thing  shall  be  touched  here,'  he 
said  fondly.  '  It  shall  be  like  a  dear, 
untroubled  face  that  I  shall  always 
have  to  return  to,  no  matter  where 
my  journeyings  may  lead  me. 

"'Those  big  trees,  now  beyond 
the  property  line,  must  be  mine; 
otherwise  the  owner  wiU  fell  them 
for  timber.  Knowing  that  I  am  an 
artist,  he  asks  thousands  of  francs 
more  than  he  should.  But  know- 
ing that  I  am  an  artist,  he  is  also 
certain  that  I  will  pay  it. 

"'People  surely  think  that  an 
artist's  money  comes  easily,  that  he  does  not  ha\e  to  work  for 
it.  They  forget  that  he  is  productive  for  only  fifteen  years, 
and  that  the  foundation  of  it  aU  is  long  preceding  j'ears  of 
drudgery.  Most  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  httle  while  ahead  we  can  no  longer  earn  big  sums,  and 
we  give  on,  spend  on,  as  if  it  were  to  last  for  always;  as  if  to- 
morrow would  be  just  as  good  as  to-day.'" 

As  Mr.  Armstrong  remarks,  "the  mood  was  prophetic,"  for, 
"like  the  rest  of  those  artists  of  whom  he  spoke,  Mr.  Paderewski 
has  gone  on  giving  and  spending.  He  has  sacrificed  almost  all 
that  he  possest.  For  proper  measure  of  gratitude  he  will  have 
to  wait;  perhaps  death  and  history  will  bring  it."  And  what 
followed  in  the  conversation  that  day  touched  iipon  this  very 
theme  of  gratitude.    He  exclaimed: 

" '  The  gratitude  of  those  we  do  for!  I  hate  the  word !  The  man 
to  whom  we  do  a  favor  recognizes  his  inferioritj'  and  it  rankles. 
A  favor  is  often  the  poison  of  friendship.  There  are  some  who 
have  an  exaggerated  feehng  of  gratitude;  that  is  an  unfavorable 
trait.  I  have  it.  I  want  to  repay  a  kindness  a  hundred  times. 
And  I  have  done  it. 

"'There  was  a  man,  poor  fellow  he  is  dead  now,  who  once  did 
me  a  kindness  when  I  needed  it.  At  a  banquet  given  me  in 
Poland  he  was  present.     In  my  speech  I  told  of  his  act,  but  I 


added,  "  1  do  not  hold  it  against  him,"  and  I  think  he  understood 
what  I  nieanl.' " 

If  ingratitude  had  rasped  Paderewski  beyond  endurance  and 
permanently  soured  his  nature,  it  would  not  have  Vjeeu  remark- 
able, for  Mr.  Armstrong  observes, 

"Paderewski  is  complex;  ho  is  also  very  nerA'ous.  This  trait 
of  nerves,  inseparable  from  the  great  srtist,  doubtless  made  his 
task  as  Poland's  Premier  difficult,  well-nigh  impossiljlo.  The 
direct  straightforwardness  of  his  nature  was  never  fitted  to  cojje 
with  the  double-dealing  distinguishing  diplomacy.  Neither 
could  the  exquisite  inborn  tact  that  he  possest  prove  inex- 
haustible under  nervous  strain.  With  his  sensitive  sou!  ab- 
sorbed in  the  cause  of  Poland,  the  situation  grew  more  acute. 

"About  him  as  Poland's  Premier  were  factions  less  far-sec  ing 
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The  Polish  pianist  as  he  was  in  his  prime,  at  the  reader's  left,  and  as  he  appears  to-day  when  he 
returns  to  the  concert  platform  after  his  adventures  in  politics  and  agriculture. 


than  he,  but  equally  determined;  facing  him  before  the  Ptace 
Conference  and  in  the  League  of  Nations  was  the  self-interest 
of  the  Entente  Allies,  each  self-seeking.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
Poland's  demands,  often  inordinate.  What  Paderewski  suffered 
in  this  complex  situation  can  only  faintly  be  surmised." 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  gUmpse  of  Paderewski 's  home  hfe 
is  the  one  given  us  in  the  following  little  story,  which  JSIr.  Arm- 
strong relates  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  its  humor: 

"  That  day,  while  we  were  eating  the  luncheon  which  Madame 
Paderewska  had  cooked  for  us,  a  little  goat  sprang  into  the  room. 
At  the  doorway  at  which  he  had  entered  two  children's  faces 
smiled.  The  same  old  ruse  that  the  rest  of  us  once  practised,  an 
excuse,  any  excuse  to  get  into  a  loved  presence.  The  goat,  quite 
willing  to  be  made  an  apology  for  his  owners,  walked  up  to  Mr. 
PadercAvski  and  took  as  custom  the  lettuce  leaves  fed  to  him. 

"With  exclamations  of  delighted  surprize,  as  if  the  goat  had 
never  eaten  before,  the  small  conspirators  tumbled  in;  they  were 
in  their  best  clothes,  their  faces  shone  from  soap  and  water.  Once 
inside,  their  shyness  vanished.  Both  w^ere  teUing  Paderewski 
the  goat's  latest  adventures.  Madame  Paderewska  and  me  they 
looked  upon  as  grown-up  people,  to  be  answered  in  monosyllables 
and  with  forced  politeness.  But  Paderewski  was  regarded  as  one 
of  themselves,  sufficiently  youthful  and  interesting  to  be  taken 
as  an  equal.  Until  tea-time,  thej'  and  the  goat  tagged  after  him, 
and  then  all  three  went  to  bed,  perhaps  together." 


f 


THE  DEGRADATION  OF  CHRISTMAS 


Specials  for  Monday. in  Toy  land! 


— $7.75  Pioneer  coaster  uajons 
with  roller  beirin|3  ...$5.9S 

— $2  Daisy  repeating  air  rifles 
wiih  lever  action   $1.29 

— $4.50  velocipedes  with  rub- 
-ber  tire  wheels $3.79 

— $1.S0  wheel  barrows  of  hard- 
wood are  priced $1.19 

— $1.50  mechanical  trains  with 
track,    etc 98c 

— $1.50  toy  jarajes  with  two 
mechan.cal  automobiles  ...$l 


JESUS— ST.  XICHOLAS— SAXTA  CLAUS— here  is  "one 
of  the  saddest  descents  in  the  history  of  mythology." 
Christmas  has  not  only  become  Christless;  it  has  grown 
into  that  "economic  frenzy,  the  Christmas  trade,"  MTites 
Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  '\n  The  Century  Magazine,  suggesting 
that  the  cause  of  this  gross  observance  of  the  sacred  rite  is  "our 
substitution  for  the  gracious  and  lo\-ing  Teacher,  the  lover  of  all 
humanity,  of  this  chimney-climbing  distributor  of  presents, 
Santa  Claus."  In  no  other  religion,  she  tells  us,  has  there  been 
so  lovelj'  a  vision  as 
that  presented  by 
Christianitv  in  its 
beginnings —  "di\"ine 
love  coming  on  earth 
as  a  baby,  a  little 
child,  that  child  grow- 
ing up  to  teach  of 
human  unity,  of  God 
in  man,  of  worship  in 
love  and  service.  It 
is  more  than  fitting 
that  such  a  "birthdaj' 
should  come  to  be 
'the  children's  festi- 
val.' "  But  pro- 
Christian  origins  of 
the  annual  celebra- 
tion have  come  to 
dominate  it.  Santa 
Claus  has  replaced 
the  memory  of  Christ. 
The  prevalent  idea  of 
celebrating  Christmas 
in  our  countr\%  we 
are  told,  "'is  roast 
turkey  and  a  Christ- 
mas-tree,   a    banquet 

and  the  giving  and  receiving  of  presents.  With  most  Protestant 
Christians  it  is  not  so  much  a  church  festival  as  a  family  one, 
tho  even  Unitarians  sing  'It  came  upon  a  midnight  clear'  and  'O 
little  town  of  Bethlehem'  on  the  nearest  Sunday."  The  writer 
is  one  of  an  increasing  number  who  would  gi\e  up  the  "weak 
deception"  of  Santa  Claus  and  make  the  day  really  one  of  religious 
obserKinee.     Look  at  the  long  storj'  of  its  origins,  she  says: 

"First  the  legitimate  celebration  of  a  genuine  God;  then  the 
wavering  veils  of  custom  covering  the  old  beginnings;  then  the 
great  new-seen  tnitli  set  up  on  the  old  foundation,  a  nobler  story 
than  the  sun-myths;  then,  graduall.v,  new  tales  and  customs 
obscuring  the  new  truth,  the  Saint  instead  of  the  Deity;  and  at 
last,  instead  of  the  Saint,  this  cheap  fairy-tale  of  a  red-nosed,  pot- 
bellied, benevolent  old  kobold,  who  lies  dormant  up  in  the  Arctic 
rt'gions  somewhere  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  sa^■e  for  this 
one  night's  activity,  this  reindeer-and-sleigh  affair,  this  bulging 
bundle,  and  chimney-sweep  descent  to  distrilnitc  liis  benefactions. 

"A  jjurely  local  legend,  having  no  ap])eal  in  warm  countries, 
with  no  element  of  beauty  to  make  up  for  its  lack  of  truth,  the 
Santa  Claus  myth  seems  the  poorest  of  all  tlia-t  ha^•e  grown  up 
in  modern  times  around  this  ancient  festi\al. 

"As  first  promulgated,  we  seem  to  find  the  coming  of  the  Saint 
as  much  of  a  threat  as  a  promise,  a  sort  of  a  parent's  assistant; 
for  the  'good'  child  a  present,  for  the  'liad"  one  a  birch  rod. 
merely  a  part  of  the  vain  lying  with  which  ignorant  and  incom- 
tcnt  jian-nts  haw  always  tried  to  coerce  their  children. 


FINEST  assortments  of  to>s,  dolls,  games,  slory  books  and  wheel  goods  ever  pre 
senled.  Were  selling  toys  now  at  the  rate  we  usually  sell  them  in  mid- 

December.    Whicti  fact  speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  our  toys  and  our  prices. 


"There  may  be  'truth'  in  fiction,  'truth'  even  in  fairjMales — 
many  a  wise  myth  or  lovely  legend  has  helped  the  human  mind 
— but  there^is  also  possible  sheer  degradation  for  old  or  young  in 
unworthy  fiction. 

"Then  comes  the  outcry  of  sentiment,  that  superficial  senti- 
ment which  attaches  itself  easily  to  whatever  happens  to  be  cur- 
rent, forgetting  better  things  behind. 

"  'Children  love  Santa  Claus,'  we  are  told.  To  this  we  may 
answer  that  children  above  a  certain  age  do  not,  for  they  know 
there  isn't  any  such  person;  that  cliildren  below  a  certain  age 
do  not,  because  they  are  too  little  for  e\'en  fairy-tales,  and  that 

those  in  between  will 
soon  outgrow  their 
delusion.  Then  if  no 
more  of  them  are  told 
the  tale,  they  %\-iU  miss 
nothing,  for  there  are 
better  ones. 

"But  is  it  not  a  pity 
that  we  have  roused 
that  ineffably  sweet 
and  tender  thing,  the 
love  of  a  child,  and  ar- 
tificially attached  it  to 
this  unworthy  image "?'' 


— $8  full  size  foot-power  auto- 
mobiles for  boys $5.98 

— $1.50  imported  jointed  body 
dolls  with  curly  hair    ...98c 

— $1.50  Mamma  baby  doll';. 
These  are  priced   ^..$1 

— $1  mechanical  trains  with 
track,  etc 79c 

— $3.50  Mamma  and  crying 
dolls,  20  inches  hi/;h. .  .$1.98 

— $3.50  imported  iointed  bodv 
dolls  with  bisque  heads. .$1.98 


THE   COMMERCIALIZATION"   OF   CHRISTMAS. 
Just  one  of  thousands  of  similar  advertisements  all  over  the  land,  due  to  "our  substitution 
for  the  gracious  and  loving  Teacher,  the  lover  of  all  humanity,  of  this  chimney-cUrabing 

distributor  of  presents,  Santa  Claus." 


It  is  the  ignobihty 
of  this  "petty"  myth 
which  makes  it  unde- 
sirable even  as  a  fairy- 
tale, says  the  writer. 
But  there  are  other 
results  to  consider  be- 
sides the  effect  on  the 
child  mind.  "Be- 
cause our  thought  of 
Jesus  has  been  over- 
laid by  the  story  of 
Santa  Claus,  our 
whole  celebration  has 

changed.        Festivals 

of  rejoicing,  with 
dance  and  song,  rich  decoration  and  proud  processional,  may 
be  overdone,  deteriorate,  and  cheapen;  but  one,  the  main  features 
of  which  are  banqueting  and  exchanging  presents,  has  an  easy 
descent."  Tliis  giving  of  presents  has  small  resemblance  to  the 
reverent  tribute  of  the  three  Kings  of  the  East,  we  are  told;  "it 
has  come  to  mean  that  one  thing,  the  Christmas  trade."     Ajid — 

"Fancy  celebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus  by  an  orgj'  of  commer- 
cialism! 

"It  is  this  commercial  Christnuis  which  is  now  eagerly  adopted 
by  quite  un-Christian  peoples  of  any  faith  or  no  faith,  with  no 
mention  or  thought  of  Christ.  It  is  no  Christian  occasion  they 
are  appropriating;  it  is  merely  a  jollification,  a  gay  hoUday.  a 
time  for  exchanging  gifts. 

"There  are  some  tender  souls  who  cling  to  Santa  Claus  as  some- 
thing beautiful,  and  who  talk  of  "the  Christmas  spirit'  as  if  it 
emanated  from  that  amiable  hobgoblin.  Yet  Santa  Claus  has 
no  basis  but  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Nicholas  has  none  save  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  tlie  Christian  Church  none  save  in  Christ, 
from  whom  that  Christmas  spirit  comes. 

"If  we  wish  to  keep  ui>  an  ancient  and  legitimate  festival  of 
annual  rejoicing  merely  as  a  race  liabit,  there  is  no  harm  in  that 
— that  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  any  race,  any  religion — but 
Ave  should  be  honest  about  it  and  not  call  it  'Christ  mass.' 

"If  we  are  Christians,  and  keej)  the  festival  in  honor  of  the 
Founder  of  our  religion,  A\e  assuredly  should  teach  our  children 
whose   birthday  we  are  celebrating,  and  why  we  try  to  show 
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iiiore  love  for  cue  another  on  tluil  day  than  is  ordinarily- 
convenient. 

'"Bnt  neither  an  honest  i)agan  nor  an  lionest  Christian  need 
clog  the  growing  mind  with  pettj'  ni\ths  which  the5'  do  not 
believe." 

Xo  one  writer,  we  are  told,  has  done  so  much  to  deepen  and 
widen  the  spirit  of  Christmas  as  Charles  Dickens,  who  in  his 
well-loved  Chi'istmas  stories  makes  no  mention  of  Santa  Clans. 

"Instead  of  memories  of  a  misplaced  lov<>,  a  shattered  faith, 
lie  looks  back  to  this:  'Encircled,  by  the  social  thoughts  of  Christ- 
mas time  still  let  the  benignant  figure  of  my  childhood  stand  un- 
changed. In  every  cheerful  image  and  suggestion  that  the 
season  brings,  may  the  bright  star  that  rested  on  I'oof  be  the  star 
to  all  the  Christian  world.  .  .  . 
This  in  commemoration  of  the 
law  of  love  and  kindness, 
mercy  and  compassion.  This 
in  remembrance  of  me.' 

"Isn't  that  better  than 
Santa  Clans?" 

Another  writer  carries  the 
protest  even  further  and  says 
plainly  and  flatly  that  the 
orgy  of  stuffing  which  usually 
accompanies  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  is  not  only  a 
crime  against  the  stomach, 
which  results  in  many  a^-oidable 
disorders,  but,  more  to  the 
point,  a  waste  of  food  needed 
by  millions  who  are  really 
hungry  and  lacking  in  Christ- 
mas cheer.  While  manj^  of  us 
make  gluttons  of  ourselves, 
others  sit  down  to  a  table 
where  a  crust  goes  for  plum 
pudding,  an  anti-climax,  we 
are  told,  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Nativity  should  be  ob- 
served. At  no  time  during  the 
year  are  greater  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  body  than 
during  the  Chi-istmas  holidays, 
writes  Philander  D.  Poston  in 
an  article  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  and  is  now  being  dis- 
tributed in  pamphlet  form 
through  the  contributions  of 
a  group  of  Washington  men 
and  women  who  TAash,  we  are 
told  on  the  title  page,  "to  help 
to  make  the  world  a  happier  and 

better  place  to  live  in.''  While  it  is  proper  enough  that  these  daj's 
be  filled  with  all  that  Txill  bring  gladness  to  the  heart,  goes  on  this 
pleader  for  a  sane  observance  of  Chi'istmas,  "there  is  no  good 
reason,  nor  even  excuse,  for  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
body,  and  bv-  reflex  action  passed  on  to  the  mind  and  higher 
faculties,  through  the  iim'estrained  indulgence  in  the  eating  of 
foods,  excessive  in  quantity  and  destructive  in  their  vicious 
combinations."     So,  he  asks: 

"Will  j-ou  not  hmit  j'our  food  to  the  actual  needs  for 
bodily  health  and  give  through  charitable  organizations,  the 
excessive  surplus,  heretofore  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  self- 
indulgence  and  gastronomic  debauch,  in  order  that  empty 
stomachs  may  be  filled,  heavy  hearts  made  glad  and  weary  spirits 
sustained  a  little  further  on  life's  rough  and  rock}'  road?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  it  was  the  Master  who  said:  'I  was  hungry 
and  ye  gave  Me  mer.t'  (food).  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  j-e  have  done  it  unto 


^le.'  Even  as  a  practical  proposition  limit  your  own  needs  and 
give  to  the  n»'edy.  It  pays.  For,  under  the  gn-al  law  of  com- 
pensation which  is  eternally  operative,  'As  ye  give,  so  shall  ye 


receive. 


lifiBHSssa 


MAHOMET'S    LATEST    SUCCESSOR. 

But  Abdul  Medjid  Eflfendi,  here  shown  with  his  daughter,  is  said 
to  be  Caliph  only  by  "right  of  miglit." 


ISLAM'S  NEW  Cy\LIFH 

ISLAM  HAS  BEEN  STRUCK  DOW  X  by  members  of  its 
own  household,  in  the  words  of  an  Indian  follower  of 
JNIahomet.  The  Turkish  Sultan,  who  was  also  spiritual 
ruler  over  all  the  Moslem  millions,  has  been  forced  to  renounce 
his  throne,  and  is  a  refugee  in  Malta  under  British  protection, 
and     Abdul    Medjid    Effendi,    a    cousin,     has    been     elected 

Calii)h  by  the  Angora  Govern- 
ment, tho  they  denied  him 
the  Prophet's  sword,  the  in- 
signia of  temporal  power, 
when  they  clothed  him  with 
the  Prophet's  mantle.  But 
like  the  imperial  exile  at 
Doom,  the  refugee  at  ^lalta, 
we  are  told,  still  laj-s  claim  to 
his  throne,  contending  that  as 
he  has  not  abdicated  and  was 
not  deposed  from  the  Cali- 
phate, he  is  still  Cahph,  the 
spiritual  ruler  of  the  Aloslem 
world.  Meanwhile  Islam  greets 
the  sudden  change  with  a 
silence  which  may  or  mav"  not 
be  ominous.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  clattering  of  arms  in 
the  deposed  Sultan's  defense, 
and  an  authoritj^  on  the  Near 
East  declares  that  the  fear 
of  a  jehad,  or  holy  war,  which 
has  agitated  European  chan- 
celleries, is  only  a  bogey. 

When  the  change  came  ]Mo- 
hammed  VI  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  slip  out 
of  a  back  door  of  his  palace 
and  escape  to  a  British  warship 
l^^ng  in  the  harbor,  for  the 
histoi-y  of  the  Cahphate  has 
been  one  in  which  the  Oriental 
method  of  using  a  knife  or 
poison  to  raise  successors  to 
the  Prophet  has  played  an 
important  role.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  their  office  is 
spiritual,  the  Cahphs  have  not 
always  led  a  hfe  of  sacred  security,  says  the  New  York  Herald. 
"Of  the  ninety  men  who  have  held  the  title,  thirty-six  have 
been  deprived  of  it;  some  have  been  merely  deposed,  others 
deposed  and  blinded,  others  deposed  and  then  murdered, 
and  fourteen  were  just  murdered."  And  The  Herald  wonders 
if  the  ex-Sultan  or  Abdul  ^Medjid  is  to  be  the  "vdctim  of  this 
ancient  tradition."  HoAvever,  it  is  reported  that  asylum  has 
been  offered  to  the  ex-Sultan  by  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz, 
Hussein,  who  has  promised,  it  is  said,  to  give  him  a  welcome  and 
a  home  in  r^Iecea,  and  this,  or  some  similar  offer  of  sanctuary  for 
the  ex-Sultan,  may  lose  to  the  new  Turkish  Caliph  the  spiritual 
subjection  of  ]Mohammedans  outside  of  Turkey.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  200,000,000  ^lohammedans  outside  Turkey 
■tt-ill  like  the  idea  of  having  their  spiritual  head  appointed  by  a 
few  Ottoman  Turks,  writes  James  Gustavus  Whiteley  in  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun.     "They  may  object  to  the  degradation 
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of  their  Caliph  by  the  removal  of  his  temporal  power,  and  they 
may  also  want  to  ha^e  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  successor 
to  the  Prophet.     There  is  already  some  talk  of  establishing  a 
Caliphate  at  Mecca."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Whiteley  writes 
informingly,  "neither  Mohammed  VI  nor  any  of  the  pre^-ious 
Sultans  have  ever  had  any  right  to  the  Caliphate,  except  the 
'right  of  might.'     They  are  not  even  remote  relatives  of  the 
Prophet..    They  have  been  usurpers  of  the  spiritual  power  for 
over  400  years."    The  Eastern  Caliphate,  which  had  lasted  626 
years  from  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  Prophet,  came  to  an  end 
in  12.58,  wteu  tte  Mongols  sacked  and  burned  imperial  Bagdad 
and  puf  to  death  the  reigning  Caliph.     The  whole  period,  says 
the  -writer,  was  full  of  conquest,  gloiy.  battle,  murder  and  sudden 
death.    "CaUphs  were  assassinated  to  make roonr for  their  near 
and  anxious  relatives."    Rival  membiers  of  the  Prophet's  family 
sprang  up  here  and  there  as  claimants  of  the  Caliphate,  and  had 
to  be  "supprest"  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way .^  A  descendant 
of  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus  set  up  a  rival  CaUphate  in  Spain,  and 
the  descendants  of  Mahomet's  daughter,  Fatima,    assumed  the 
Caliphate  in  Africa.    But  in  all  these  proceedings  the  Turks  had 
no  part.    It  was  what  the  writer  terms  an  "entireh*  Arab  show." 
The  Turks  were  a  totally  foreign  element  who  did  not  come 
into  Western  Asia  until  the  last  years  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate. 
They  were  not  Arabs,  they  were  not  Mussidmans,  and  they  had 
no  claim  to  anj'  connection  with  the  people  of  !Mahomet.    They 
were  simply  a  pagan  horde  who  had  fought  their  way  west  from 
Central  Asia.     In  1-517  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  conquered  Eg^-pt, 
where  dwelt  a  descendant  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  a  purely 
spiritual  prince  without  temporal  power,  the  legitimate  heir  to 
th-'  Eastern  Caliphate.    He  was  robbed  of  his  title  and  authority 
and  of  his  relics  of  the  founder  of  Islam,  and  the  Turkish  Sultan 
proclaimed  himself  the  spiritual  successor  to  Mahomet.     Four 
centuries  have  gone  bj-,  and  the  Arabs  and  other  ^Mohamme- 
danS,  subjected  by  the  temporal  sword  of  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
acquiesced  in  his  spiritual  leadership.    Yet,  continues  the  writer, 

"It  is  probable  that  at  the  present  day  the  large  majority  of 
Mohammedans  do  not  realize  that  the  Turkish  Sultans  are  an 
alien  breed  whose  claim  to  the  Caliphate  is  based  upon  a  material 
and  not  upon  a  spiritual  foundation. 

"However,  the  leaders  of  Islam,  throughout  the  world,  are,  of 
course,  aware  of  all  these  things.  They  may  acquiesce  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Caliph  of  the  Osman  family  by  the  Angora 
Government,  but,  if  so,  it  ^nll  be  without  any  great  enthusiasm, 
and  they  wnll  hardly  feel  inclined  to  start  a  holj^  war  to  defend 
him  if  the  Christian  Powers  determine  to  take  strong  measures 
with  Turkey  in  the  present  crisis.  It  is  quite  probable,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  leaders  of  the  ^Moslem  world  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  cut  loose  from  the  Tiurks  and  to 
restore  the  Caliphate  to  the  family  of  the  Prophet. 

"Our  late  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  has 
had  a  close-up  A^iew  of  the  Near  Eastern  situation,  strongly  e.\- 
presses  his  opinion  that  the  fear  of  a  jehad  against  Christendom 
is  a  bugaboo  'before  which  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  have  too 
long  shuddered.'  The  Osmans,  he  remarks,  'have  maintained 
their  religious  h'egemony  for  five  centuries  by  right  of  theft;  a 
Sultan  of  the  true  family  and  the  true  faith  probably  ^^^ll  be 
enthroned  at  iMecca,  as  successor  of  the  Prophet  and  com- 
mander of  the  faithful;  and  the  Moslem  hordes  of  the  East  are 
likily  to  go  along  as  tho  nothing  had  happened."' 

That  Turkish  spiritual  suzerainty  may  be  cast  off  by  the  other 
Mohammedans  is  the  opinion  also  of  another  writer,  who  says 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  residuum  of  authority 
which  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Caliph  will  be 
taken  over  by  some  independent  Moslem  prince,  like  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan.  In  the  opinion  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Pout: 

"  I.idications  point  toward  the  complete  collapse  of  the  Cali- 
phate ideal.  Many  of  the  Islamic  countries  such  as  EgA7)t.  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  also  the  Sunnis  of  Irak,  lia\('  already  fallen  away 
from  their  allegiance,  and  at  pre.sent  the  Turkish  Caliph  can 
only  reckon  for  external  support  on  the  Moslems  of  India,  the 
orthodo.\y  of  many  of  whom  is  at  least  suspect." 


MIXING  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS 

THE  RELIGIOUS  YARDSTICK  has  no  place  in  Ameri- 
can politics,    yet    a    Catholic  association,  we  are  told 
has  advised  its  members  not  to  run  for  public  office,  on 
the  theory  that  where  religious  feeling  runs  high  it  is  well  for  the 
smaller  body  not   to  attempt   to  gain  even  its  proportionate 
influence.     This  step  was  taken  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  of  the  Catholic  Laymen's  Association,  which  also  put 
itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
while  the  Bishop,  we  are  told,  ad\-ised  its  members  to  l>e  tolerant 
and  not  to  meet  abuse  with  abuse.     To  the  Macon  Telegraph 
this  indicates  "good  sense  and  a  commendable  spirit,"  for.  it 
says,    "any   reUgious   body   that    is   comparatively   weak   and 
unpopular  would  blunder  seriously  to  attempt  an  influence  in 
the  State  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers,   and  where  antago- 
nisms run  high  it  is  well  not  to  contend  for  one's  proportionate 
influence. ' '     But  a  contemporary  scorns  such  resort  to  the  religious 
yardstick.  There  is  no  trouble  about  The  Telegraph' s  own  spirit  of 
tolerance. says  the  Columbus  'Georgia)  Enqinrer-Sun,  character- 
izing its  contemporary  as  "one  of  the  few  daily  newspapers  in 
Georgia  that  has,  aU  along,  had  the  fairness  and  courage  to  speak 
out  against  rehgious  intolerance";    but,  notwithstanding.  The 
Telegraph  seems  to  the  Columbus  paper  to  have  missed  the  point. 
The  same  criticism  is  made  of  the  Catholic  Laymen's  Association 
for  ad\'isiug  its  members  against  running  for  office.     It  is  just 
this  very  thing — "this  apphcation  of  the  religious  yardstick  in 
polities" — says  The  Enqiiirer-Sioi,  "that  we  have  been  fighting 
for  thirty  years;  and,  please  God.  we  are  going  to  keep  on  fighting 
it,  in  the  hope  that,  some  day,  more  and  more  people  will  be 
ashamed  to  apply  it." 

"^Tiat.  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  it  matter  if  a  man 
is  a  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  or  what  not, 
when  it  comes"  to  holding  office,  if  the  man  himself  is  aU  right? 
No  question  as  to  his  church  affihations  should  ever  arise  in 
the  minds  of  voters;  in  fact,  it  can  not  arise  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  think  broadly  and  fairly,  and  who  put  good  citizen- 
ship above  creed  and  dogma — which,  too  often,  lead  to  narrow- 
ness and  bigotry;   thus  shrivehng  the  soul. 

"To  recognize  any  such  basis  for  poUtical  preferment  is  to 
strike  at  the  very  foundations  of  free  goAerninent ;  is,  in  fact, 
to  set  up  chiu-ch-government — the  very  thing  that  those  most 
prone  to  rehgious  intolerance  say  they  do  not  want. 

"Why,  just  suppose  we  appUed  that  yardstick  in  Georgia, 
all  the  way  through — Georgia  would  be  governed,  from  Rabun 
Gap  to  Tybee  hght,  by  the  Baptists.  (Which  in  fact,  is  already 
largely  the  case.)  Because  the  Baptists  in  Georgia  outnumber 
all  the  other  rehgious  denominations  put   together. 

"Just  remember  that,  you  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  and 
Episeopahans  and  Unitarians,  and  all  others,  when  you  are 
tempted  to  draw  the  rehgious  yardstick  on  any  one  in  poHtics. 
Let  that  idea  take  root  in  Georgia,  and  you  won't  be  able  to 
find  an  office-holder  in  this  State  who  can't  lay  claim  to  ha^^ng 
been  'under  the  hA"ing  waters,'  as  our  Baptist  friends  say;  for 
the  latter  can  out-vote  all  the  other  saints  and  sinners  in  Georgia 
and  not  half  try. 

"It  has.  in  fact,  come  to  be  a  saj-ing  in  Georgia,  of  late  years — 
since  Tom  Watson,  for  his  own  selfish  purposes,  first  sought  to 
apply  the  rehgious  yardstick  in  State  pohtics — that  being  a 
Baptist  was  a  mighty  strong  card  in  a  candidate's  favor;  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Brother  Walker,  Brother  Harris,  Brother  George, 
Brother  J.  J.  Brown,  and  a  few  other  brothers  are  hAing  proof 
that  it  doesn't  hurt  any  to  be  a  Baptist  if  j-ou  expect  to  figure 
largely  in  Georgia  politics. 

"Of  course,  ours  may  be  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  \\-ildemess, 
but  we  have  always  contended  for,  and  what  we  propose  to  keep 
on  contending  for,  is  that  a  man's  rehgion  should  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  his  claim  for  office — just  so  he  has  enough,  of 
some  sort,  to  get  by  with.  And  the  less  he  parades  it  for  political 
purposes,  the  more  he  is  apt  to  have. 

"The  simple  truth  is.  the  churches  should  frown  ui>on  a 
member  who  uses  his  church  connection  to  secure  political  office; 
and  so  should  our  secret  fraternal  orders,  for  that  matter.  But 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  both  are  overrun  -with  that  tj-pe  of 
poHtician  who  would,  if  he  could,  paste  h's  pyohtical  }X)sters  on 
the  pearly  gates  of  heaven  if  he  thought  it  would  gain  him  a  vote." 
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SOUP  MAKES  THE  WHOLE  MEAL  TASTE  BETTER 


A  whifF  of 

its  delicious  fragrance 

and  then — 


i 


— how  you  will  enjoy  it! 

Pure  tomato!  Just  the  luscious  meaty  part 
of  the  fruit  and  the  rich  tonic  juices,  strained  to 
a  smooth  and  tempting  puree.  Velvety  butter 
worthy  of  your  own  table  and  delicate  seasoning 
by  the  famous  Campbell's  chefs  enrich  the  blend 
and  help  to  give  the  soup  its  own  individual 
sparkle.  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  has  millions 
of  friends  who  think  no  other  soup  can  be  quite 
like  it.  Just  taste  it  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato,  too! 
It  is  prepared  in  a  few  moments,  but  leaves  a 
lasting  impression  on  your  appetite! 

21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 


I 


CURRENT    '    POETRY 


1 


Unsolicited  contribution  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


WITH  a  charming  illustration  by 
Beatrice  Sturns — angels.  Chirisfaas 
toys,  and  an  adorable  child  with  out- 
stretched arms — comes  a  beautiful  poem 
in  the  December  issue  of  Scribne/s 

CHILDS  CHRISTMAS 

Bv  Mabtha  Haskell  Clark 
Who  has  not  loved  a  little  child,  he  knows  not 

Christmas  Day — 
The   wondered,    breathless    waking    through   fir- 
sweet  morning  gray, 

White  tropic  forests  on  the  pane  against  the  dawn- 
streaked  .skies. 
The  awe  of  faith  unhesitant  in  lifted  childish  eyes; 

The  spluttered,  spicy,  teasing  joy  of  kitchen- 
fragrance  sweet, 

The  sting  of  frost  upon  his  face,  the  snow-creak 
'neath  his  feet; 

The  swish  of  runners,  song  of  bells,  the  laughing- 
echoed  call 

From  drifted  hilltops,  sparkling  while;  the  blue 
sky  folding  all; 

The  holly-berried  table  top,  the  feasting  and  the 

fun, 
With  Chri.stmas  ribbons  strewing  all  until  the  day 

is  done; 

The  bush  of  candle-lighting  time,  the  hearth- 
flame  flickered  red. 

The  warm  soft  clasp  of  clinging  hands  up  shad- 
owed stairs  to  bed; 

The  crib-side  talk  that  slacks  and  stills  on  sttim- 

bled  drowsy  note. 
The  love  that  stings  behind  your  eyes,  and  catches 

in  your  throat; 

The  hope,  the  fears,  the  tenderness,  the  Mary- 
prayer  you  pray — 

Who  has  not  loved  a  little  chUd,  he  knows  not 
Christmas  Day. 

"Ch.wgixg  ^Ioods."  published  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Sign  of  the  Pen  and  Pad  brings 
us 

POEMS 
By  George  Elliston 
BRIMMING  CUP 
My  Cup  of  Happiness  filled  ujj — 
Filled  up  to  its  clean  round  rim 
With  youth  and  love.  oh.  wonder  cup — 
They  bubbled  over  the  brim. 

But  I  was  afraid  to  drink — afraid 

Of  life  and  poverty 
I  was  betrayed  by  my  fears — betrajed. 

And  my  cup  was  lost  to  me. 

Once  more  my  cup  is  full — once  more, 

.After  the  long,  long  years; 
But  wi.sdom  and  gold  are  now  its  store 

And  ray  drink  is  salt — for  tears. 

PARTING  OF  THE  WAY.S 
We  come  to  parting  of  the  ways 

Whoso  lives  love  once  bound  up  together 
For  all  of  time,  but  now  naught  stays 

Of  that  close  tic  but  memory. 

And  strangest  of  sad  tilings,  my  heart 

Is  empty  of  all  feeling  now; 
Complai-sant,  as  we  go  apart. 

Bankrupt  of  all  emotions'  wealth. 

And  yet  my  mind  knows  this  always. 
Though  love  is  dead  and  at  an  end. 

That  which  was  you — oh,  strange  amaze — 
Is  mine  unchanged  for  all  of  time. 

What  each  of  us  will  be.  remains 

(^)ur  own — but  those  dead  years  are  fixed: 

In  what  we  build  the  soul  retains 
The  you  and  me  of  ye-terda>s. 


OLD  SHIPS 

I.  who  had  longed  for  fame 
In  youth,  who  saw  my  name 
Shining  in  sUver  hght. 
Renown,  star  bright. 
And  gave  up  all  to  be 
Mother  and  wife,  am  free 
Long  since  of  all  regret. 

Those  dreams  I  hearkened  to. 
Those  ships  that  sailed  the  blue. 
Have  come  at  last  to  harbor : 
All  I  longed  for— 
My  son.  who  brought  them  in 
Has  cancelled  might-have-been 
And  glorified  the  sunset. 

CHILDLESS  WOMEN 

In  cliildless  women's  eyes 

A  misery  of  lacking  Ues. 

Under  their  gaiety  is  woe 

And  this,  one  feels,  they  do  not  know : 

The  glad  joy  of  the  blue  bird  winging — 
The  freshness  of  the  morning  singing — 
The  depths  of  roses  brightly  glowing — 
The  soul  of  things  they  should  be  knowing. 

In  childless  women's  eyes 
There  shines  no  glimpse  of  paradise — 
Then-  loss.^who  miss  the  high  white  cross 
Of  motherhood,  eternal  loss. 

Stray  chapters  of  American  history 
gleam  %\-ith  romance,  granted  only  that 
one  has  the  sense  of  dramatic  values  to 
appreciate  them.  For  example,  what 
more  thrilling  than  the  great  Mormon 
Tnigration'?  In  The  Midland,  published  in 
Pittsburgh,  we  find  a  stirring  poem — 

THE  SONS  OF  DAN 
By  Leyland  Huckfield 

Through  great  sun-blinded  valleys  where  bones  of 

the  lost  are  strewn. 
To  lurching  of  white-topped  wagons  and  din  of 

household  pans. 
To  lowing  of  stumbling  cattle,  whip-crack,  and 

bitter  groan. 
The  Mormons  march  with  the  God  of  Hosts  in  the 

dtist  of  their  caravans. 

Their  broad-brimmed  hats  with  the  tattered  rims 

are  wliite  with  the  alkaU, 
They  ride  in  a  cloud  with  the  sun  before  like  an 

olden  lure  of  flame; 
They  tliirst  and  choke  wliilc  the  women  crouch  by 

pallets  where  madmen  die 
Through  arrow,  and  fever,  and  fortune  thrust  for 

the  glory  of  God's  name. 

Ever  and  ever  the  scouts  drift  in  with  long  black 
guns  imslung. 

With  tanglt'd  beards  and  red-rimmed  eyes,  eyes 
that  have  out-stared  Deaths  own. 

And  the  wagon.s  wheel  as  the  horses  leap,  urged  on 
by  lash  and  lung. 

And  the  charging  Kiowas  divide  on  a  ring  of  fire- 
flecked  stone. 

Arises  a  chant  where  flame-beds  glow  to  the  God 

of  the  Sons  of  Dan: 
Deep  coulees   throb   to   thundering   hymns   that 

shake  the  prairie  sod: 
And  the  vast  black  night  that  closes  down  like 

evil  doom  of  Man 
Quivers  long  to  a  battle  song  of  the  grim  old  Mor- 
mon God. 

For  these  are  the  Men  of  tlie  Covenant,  of  the 

Word  and  Avenging  .Sword. 
They  ride  to  the  blast  of  Gabriel,  on  way  to  a 

gootlly  vale. 
By  trails  of  death,  by  lonely  plains,  past  floods 

with  never  a  ford. 
They  follow  a  splendid  prophecy,  a  flame,  and  a 

Holy  Crail. 


And  the  word  of  the  prophet  is  certain ;  they  shall 

build  an  abiding-place.  A 

They  shall  make  them  another  Jerusalem,  with    H 

a  tabernacle  of  prayer: 
And  the  Men  of  the  Lord  shall  raise  them  up  new 

seed  of  a  mighty  race 
And  the  Sword  of  God  shall  go  with  them  wherever 

the  bugles  blare. 

There  are  bones  where  the  wagons  rumble,  there 

are  skulls  in  the  prairie  grass. 
But  on  they  roll  through  storm  and  sun  in  the 

might  of  a  firm  accord :  ■ 

For  the  Sons  of  Dan  shall  greatly  thrive  whenever     " 

it  comes  to  pass 
That  they  raise  them  a  splendid  city  to  the  glory 

of  the  Lord. 

i 

W  RiTiXG  in  free  verse,  a  devout  Hindu 

gives  us  a  book  of  poems,  "Soul's  Secret 
Door,"  pubhshed  in  Boston  by  the  Vedanta 
Center,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
essentially  Christian  is  his  Oriental  faith. 
Accordingh-,  we  reproduce  the  following: 

POEMS 

By  Swami  Paramananoa 

WORDLESS  SONG 

My  heart  sings  a  strange,  unknown  song. 
But  never  can  I  hear  the  words. 
Its  music  soothes  my  sotil-to  rest 
Yet  the  words  remain  ever  tmheard. 
My  heart  sings  it  alone  in  stUlness,  this  the  word 
less  song. 

LIFE  OF  MY  LIFE 

Why  do  they  call  Thee  inscrutable, 

O  Thou  Life  of  my  life? 
"Why  do  they  call  Thee  imknowable, 

O  Thou  Soul  of  my  soul? 
Why  do  they  call  Thee  imthinkable, 

0  Thou  Heart  of  my  heart? 

Is  it  for  my  lack  of  knowledge  that  Thou  art  come 
to  me  in  this  garb  of  simphcity? 

Is  it  to  help  the  helpless  that  Thou  hast  made  Thy- 
self known  to  this  lowly  heart? 

1  think  of  Thee  not  as  unthinkable  and  vast, 
but  as  my  own,  before  whom  I  am  not  in  fear, 
but  full  of  tender  love. 

SOUL 

Whence  my  soul?     What  my  soul? 

I  know  not  all  its  profound  mysteries; 
But  I  know  that  Thou  art  in  my  soul. 
I  know  tliis  in  my  dreaming; 
I  know  this  in  my  sleeping; 
I  know  tliis  in  my  waking, — 
That  Thou  art  my  very  life 
To-day,  to-morrow,  aeons  hence 
And  forevermore! 

I   BLESS  MY  FATE 

I  shall  always  remain  ignorant,  that  Thou,  all- 
wise  One,  may  ever  gtiide  me; 

I  shall  always  remain  a  helpless  cliild,  that  Thou, 
mighty  Spirit  of  the  universe,  maj'  ever  pro- 
tect me. 

I  thank  my  fate  that  keeps  me  ignorant  of  many 
tilings,  so  I  may  know  naught  else  but  One. 

I  bless  my  fate  that  keeps  me  ungrown,  so  I  may 
cling  to  Thee  alone. 

ECHO  OF  THY  VOICE 

They   tlunk   me  mad.   for  now   I  sing  only  one 

song. — 
The  song  that  Thou  hast  taught  me. 
It  never  grows  old  to  my  ear. 
At  times  I  catch  the  echo  of  Thy  voice  in  my  song. 
Then  my  madness  grows  with  joy 
And  I  sing  again  and  again. 
Not  to  hear  my  own  voice. 
But  to  catch  the  echo  of  Thy  voice  in  my  song. 
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mim  Maid  Raisin  Salesmen 


huy 

ESSEX 

Cdbrioleis 


Give  Your  Business  Getters 
A  Better  Business  Car 


Why  Sun-Maid 

Salesmen  Chose 

Essex 

Sixty  Essex  Cabriolets  have 
been  purchased  by  the 
salesmen  of  the  Sun-Maid 
Raisin  Growers  of  Fresno, 
Cal.,  to  be  used  in  20  of 
their  sales  divisions  in 
various  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 

This  order  is  one  of  the 
greatest  proofs  of  Essex 
dependability, — for  these 
cars  will  be  called  upon  to 
give  prompt  and  satisfac- 
tory service  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  under  all  sorts  of 
road  conditions.  The  rec- 
ords that  thousands  of 
other  Essex  cars  have 
made,  their  ability  to  keep 
to  schedules,  low  cost  of 
operation,  all  were  deter- 
mining factors  in  this 
selection. 


Business  lias  no  patience  with 
cars  that  can't  stand  the  eaff. 
Repairs  and  wasted  time  quick- 
ly eat  up  the  small  saving  in 
first  cost. 

Get  Real  Economy 

Give  your  salesmen  a  car  they 
can  count  on  like  a  train. 
The  Essex  Cabriolet  gives  all- 
weather  utility.  Its  chassis 
costs  more  to  build  than  any 
like-priced  car  in  the  Avorld. 
Motor,  axles,  frame  and  trans- 
mission are  built  for  steacifast, 
constant  service  under  all  con- 
ditions. Essex  cars  serving 
upwards  of  6o,ooo  and  70,000 
miles  are  still  smooth,  reliable 
and    economical.       You     can't 


get  records  like  that  except 
from  a  real  car.  .\nd  it's  worth 
the  little  more  }'ou  pay. 

Salesmen  Work  Faster 

The  Cabriolet  is  solid,  quiet, 
durable.  Your  men  will  like  it. 
They  will  appreciate  its  greater 
riding  ease,  simple  handling, 
greater  radius  of  travel,  anci 
above  all  its  positive  reliabilit}'. 
It  gives  all-weather  protection. 
There  is  ample  carrying  space 
in  rear  for  sample  cases,  lug- 
gage, etc. 

Anci  it  is  more  economical  in 
every  detail  even  than  light 
cars  whose  only  appeal  is  low 
first  cost. 


ESSEX     MOTORS,     DETROIT,    MICH. 


Canadian  Prices 

Tourin;;     -         -         .  -       51550 

Cabriolet  -         .  .  lf,95 

t'oacli         ....         1850 

1".  O.  I!.   Wimlsdr.   Ontario 
AM  Duty.  Sales  and  Excise  Taxes  Paid 


Essex  Cab^jlet 


A  VERY  "IMPRESSIONISTIC"  IMPRESSIOX  OF  GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU  IN  ACTION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  "Old  Tiger"  is  reported  to  have  cherished  a  lasting  resentment  against  the  great  French  sculptor.  Rodin,  because  of  an  unflattering  bust, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  that  there  is  no  record  of  his  reaction  to  these  drawings  by  Frueh,  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE  "ESPRIT"  OF  FRANCE'S  "OLD  TIGER 


r»9 


CLEMEXCEAU  WAS  INTRODUCED,  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  in  this  countrj",  to  the  pig-scalding  vats  in  the 
Chicago  stock-yards.  He  watched  the  porkers  come 
along  in  an  endless  chain,  disappear  in  the  boiling  water  of  the 
vats,  and  reappear  to  go  through  the  bristle-remo\'ing  machinery. 
"Verj'  neat,"  commented  "The  Tiger."  "I  have  a  number  of 
friends  whom  I'd  hke  to  see  put  through  that  process."  Then 
there  was  a  little  incident  in  Boston 
that,  also,  serv^ed  to  bring  out  the  spirit 
of  the  most  famous  h^nng  Frenchman. 
Clemenceau  is  celebrated  for  these 
"plays  of  spirit,"  to  make  an  awkward 
translation  of  the  French  phrase,  "jeu 
d'esprit,'"  which  suggests,  rather,  a  dis- 
play of  "personal  flavor."  According 
to  the  newspaper  correspondent  who 
briefly  tells  the  story: 

Recognition  by  Clemenceau  of  an 
elderly  woman  who  was  his  pupil  in  New 
York  fifty-seven  years  ago  was  described 
to-day  by  Colonel  Stephen  Bonsai  of  the 
Clemenceau  party.  The  incident  oc- 
curred at  the  reception-  at  the  State 
House  yesterday. 

"A  beautiful  old  lady  stept  for- 
ward," said  Colonel  Bonsai,  "and  from 
her  motions  I  saw  that  she  meant  to 
embrace  him.  I  immediately  restrained 
lier.  Slie  gave'me  one  indignant  look  and 
then,  turning  to  M.  Clemenceau,  said: 

"'Do  you  know  me?' 

"'Of  course  1  know  you,'  he  replied. 
'You  are  Nellie  Skinner.  You  were  the 
best  French  pupil  in  m}'  school  in  New 
York.  I'm  tired  of  kissing  young  babies 
and   I  am  going  to  kiss  you  here  and 


number  of  Uttle  "personal  gUmpses"  of  Clemenceau,  imder 
the  general  heading,  "L'Esprit  du  Tigre."  The  leading 
ghmpse  relates  that,  when  asked  by  a  magazine  to  state 
the  three  books  he  preferred  to  all  others,  Clemenceau  repUed: 

"My  three  authors  are  four:  Homer,  Rabelais,  Don  Quixote, 
Racine.  When  I  travel,  however,  I  carry  no  book  except  a 
time-table;  there  is  such  a  fine  book  to  read  through  the  car 

window." 


now. 


The  "Tiger"  received  an  elopement 
pr()i)osal  on  the  same  day,  adds  the  cor- 
respondent. An  unsigned  love  m.issive 
received  through  the  mail  read  as 
follows: 

"If  you  with  me  will  now  elope. 
Return  this  bow  of  heliotrope. 

"Just  because  I'm  only  thirteen  is  no  reason  why   I  can't 
elope." 

As  the  "Tiger"  refused  to  produce  the  "bow  of  heliotrope," 
Colonel  Bonsai  laughingly  exprest  fear  of  an  impending  elopement. 

A    French    weekly.    La    Baionnelle,    has    lately    collected    a 


rhuto  from  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

WHEN  HE  LIVED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

This  photograph  was  taken  at  about  the  time 
when  Clemenceau  was  married,  near  the  end  of 
his  term  as  a  political  exile  in  the  United  States. 


Another  incident  runs,  in  translation: 

"When  Rodin  had  modeled  the  cele- 
brated bust  of  Clemenceau  which  to-day 
stands  in  the  French  Senate  Chamber, 
side  by  side  with  the  busts  of  other 
famous  Frenchmen  who  have  honored 
the  Higher  Chamber,  the  model  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  by  the  masterpiece. 
The  brachycephalous  skull,  the  jutting 
eyebrows,  the  eyes  with  the  hea^T  lines 
all  about  them,  the  big,  drooping  mus- 
tache— aU  that  was  hardly  flattering. 
It  is  even  hinted  that  Clemenceau,  be- 
cause of  this  unflattering  likeness,  re- 
tained a  lasting  grudge  against  the 
artist,  and  that  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  opposed  the  national  observance 
of  Rodin's  funeral. 

However  that  may  be,  when  the  Tiger 
first  saw  the  finished  bust,  he  knit  his 
■'terrible  eyebrows"  and  growled:  "Who 
is  that  Mogul?" 

To-day  he  is  even  older — and  per- 
haps uglier — than  when  Rodin's  bust, 
said  to  be  a  fair  hkeness,  roused  liis 
objections.  Joseph  Van  Raalte,  WTit- 
iug  in  the  New  York  World,  gives  an 
impression  of  Clemenceau,  once  a  school 
teacher  in  a  Connecticut  city,  now  re- 
visiting us  after  receiving  the  highest 
lionors  in  the  gift  of  his  o\vti  nation. 
Mr.  Van  Raalte  finds  the  Clemenceau 
character  "Complicated."      He  writes: 


Wlu^n  you  look  at  the  man  they  call 
"The  Tiger  of  France,"  you  -see a  beauti- 
ful   caricature    in   black  and  white  of 
the  former  Premier,  done  by  Georges  Clemenceau.     Who  hung 
that  name  Tiger  on  him? 

There's  more  of  the  walrus  and  the  bulldog  about  him.    The 
only  thing  tigerish  I  could  di.scern  in  his  make-up  is  the  crouch. 
And  that's  distinctly  a  Clemenceau  crouch  and  nothing  else. 
Derapsej'  crouches  when  he  stalks  his  man  in  the  ring.    So  does 
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•GMC      TRUCKS 

ARE       SEVEN 
STEPS      AHEAD- 


t^ 


GMC  Trucks  Last  Longer 

Sturdier  Construction,  Finer  Materials  and  Rigid 
Accuracy  Increase  Their  Years  of  Usefulness 


Years  of  enduring  and  reliable 
performance  are  built  into  GMC 
trucks  by  the  advanced  and  ex- 
clusive improvements  that  they 
contain  and  by  the  wealth  of  sur- 
plus strength  that  has  been  put 
into  every  part. 

Years  of  successful  truck  manu- 
facture have  proved  the  need  of 
certain  essentials  to  the  continu- 
ous and  unfailing  performance 
which  GMC  trucks  invariably  give. 

Such  exclusive  features  as  the 
GMC  Two -Range  Transmission, 
providing  a  perfect  series  of  speeds 
for  every  use  with  no  increase  in 
engine  size — removable  cylinder 
walls,  pressure  lubrication — all 
are  directly  responsible  for  de- 


creasing wear  and  increasing  per- 
formance ability. 

Radius  rods,  insuring  perfect 
brake  action  at  all  times, — bear- 
ings or  bushings  at  every  point  of 
wear  in  engine  and  chassis — extra- 
large  brake  drums  and  oversized 
springs,  which  are  requisite  to  a 
longer  life  of  truck  usefulness,  are 
found  in  GMC  trucks. 

Moreover,  these  factors  of  safety 
are  insured  further  by  the  use  of 
the  finest  materials  and  by  the 
rigid  limits  of  accuracy  to  v/hich 
each  part  must  be  fashioned. 

No  accurate  forecast  can  be  made 
of  the  length  of  life  of  GMC 
trucks.  With  reasonable  care  they 
will  last  indefinitely. 


General  Motors  Truck  Compaky -Pontile,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motor  Corporation 

GMC  Truck  Chassis  list  at  the  Factory  as  Follows:  1-Ton,  $1295; 
2-Ton,  $2375;  S^i-Ton,  $3600;  5-Ton,  $3950.    Tax  to  be  added. 


Vie* 


General  Motor^'B*ac!k$ 
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Fhoto  from  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

•  THE  TIGER"  AT  SIXTEEN. 

Even  as  a  hoy,  the  record  runs,  he 
was  anxious  and  ready  to  l>e  mixed 
up  in  any  sort  of  political  excite- 
ment that  seemed  to  be  available. 


Booth  Tarkington  when  he  sits  for  his  picture.  Dempsey's 
crouch  suggests  the  panther.  There's  a  velvet-footed  snarl  in 
it  somewhere.  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  is  the  father  of 
what  may  be  called  the  cigaret  crouch.  The  point  is  that  it's 
theirs  and  theirs  only — as  is  Clemenceau's. 

You  don't  look  for  anything  refined  about  the  Frenchman  and 
j'ou're  not  disappointed.  He  suggests  the  rough,  unglazed  sur- 
faces of  a  canvas  that  break  monotony  and  heighten  the  interest 

of  variation. 

You've  heard  that  he's 
old,  but  somehow  or  other 
you  don't  think  much 
about  that  until  you  see 
him.  Then  you  become 
conscious  he  is  beginning 
to  dim,  in  spite  of  his 
e\ident  ^■itality.  In  some 
way  he  lacks  luster.  There 
seems  to  be  a  faint  haze 
interposed  between  you 
and  him.  It  is  sensed 
rather  than  emphasized  in 
any  tangible  form. 

There's  a  coarseness  and 
strength  of  line  about  him 
that  exceeds  tlie  descrijv 
tion  "rugged."  He  looks 
like  the  sort  of  man  that 
almost  anybody  could 
hurt  but  that  nobody 
could  kill.  He  doesn't 
exist  for  a  situation.  The 
situation  exists  for  him. 

There's  a  sort  of  gentle 

benediction    about    some 

hoary-headed  men  of  the 

world  that's  quite  lacking 

in    Georges    C'lemenceau. 

He  looks  out  at  men  and 

women  and  life  in  general 

from  under  the  pendulous 

eyelids  of  old  age.  and  you  stare  back  at  him,  and  after  a  while 

you   think  you're  looking  at  an  unchangeable  old  ogre  in  an 

illustrated  nursery  book. 

Stare  as  long  and  as  searchingly  as  you  ha^e  a  mind  to  into 
that  queer  old  face  of  Clemenceau  and  you'll  see  notliing  but 
an  amused  old  fighting  man  who.se  cheeks  rest  on  his  jaw  lines  in 
iron  folds  and  who.se  truculent  chin  in  no  waj'  softens  I  lie  aggres- 
sive push  to  his  old  head. 

His  eyes  are  the  baffling  part  of  his  face.  They're  not  cruel. 
They  do  lack  reverence.  They  remind  you  of  patches  of  smoth- 
ered fire  on  a  mountain-side.  There's  humor  in  the  tiny  cross 
flashes  that  spring  here  and  there  from  the  lustrous  depths;  it 
suggests  .something  sardonic. 

("lemeneean's  hands  are  magnificently  executive.  Wlien  he 
hohls  on  to  the  back  of  a  chair  h(!  grips  it  with  the  same  heavy, 
dogged,  uneasj'  nonchalance  willi  which  he  hangs  on  to  life — 
an  old  man  who  has  outlived  som(>  of  his  troublesome  desires  and 
is  not  i)articularly  allured  by  his  immunity. 

When  he  comes  to  that  i)lace  in  the  road  where  The  Highway- 
man will  step  out  and  tell  liim  to  (iclixer,  you  can  picture  Georges 
Glemenceau  stan<ling  tliere,  backed  up  a  little,  those  veined, 
brown,  knotty  fists  clenched  and  waving  in  anger;  and  you  can 
hear  him  growling  like  an  irritated  and  savage  animal  uneasy  at 
being  moved  from  his  den. 

When  I  came  away  from  seeing  Clemenceau  I  was  uneasy  in 
my  mind.  His  dei)ths  are  baffling;  liis  strengths  are  mystifying. 
He  left  me  nervous.  I  thought  of  Mark  Twain's  storj'  of  the 
time  he  made  coffee  for  a  friend. 

"Don't  you  like  my  coffee?  "  asked  Mark  Twain. 
"Xo,  I  don't,"  said  the  man.     "It's  too  complicated." 

If  Clemenceau  is  "too  complicated."  i)erhaps  the  eour.se  of  his 
very  complicated  hfe  furnishes  the  explanation.  He  has  had  more 
ups  and  downs  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  statesmen,  a  class 
notable  for  \-icissitudes.  Another  UV)rW  correspondent,  iSvetozar 
TonjoroiT,  recalls: 

It  was  a  wide  gap  of  life  and  experience — a  gap  covering  more 
than  I  he  a\erag<'  lifetime — that  (ieorges  Clemenctau  swept  o\cr 
in  a  fi  w  epigrammatic  phrases  in  his  speech  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  when  he  said: 

"Not  more  than  fifty-seven  years  ago  I  came  fre.sh  from  the 
itnp<'rial  jails  of  Napoleon  1 11,  to  find  in  New  York  that  there  was 
another  way  of  living,  and  a  unich  better  way. 

"  [  was,  in  thai  hapi)y  lime,  a  young  man  of  .some  imagination 
who  thinks  everything  is  possible  to  him.    There  is  no  hard  task. 


"What  men  for  hundreds  of  years  and  thousands  of  years  have 
been  trjing  to  accompUsh — and  failed — he  can  do. 

"  He  has  the  heart,  the  mind,  tlie  knowledge,  and  he  can  do  it. 

"So  I  brought  this  fresh  outlook  here.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  has  been  appreciated.    1  have  never  been  assured  of  it. 

"But  1  looked  around  and  I  learned  what  Kurope  had  not 
taught  me — to  help  myself." 

In  these  words  the  "Tiger  of  France"  was  summarizing  his 
recollections  of  the  formative  period  of  his  hfe — the  years  of 
early  manhood,  from  his  twenty-fifth  year  to  his  twenty-ninth, 
which  he  had  spent  in  New  York. 

From  New  Y'ork  ]M.  Clemenceau  ranged  over  a  considerable 
part  of  America. 

But  New  York  was  his  home.  In  New  York  he  wed  the  ^-ife 
of  his  youth.  In  New  Y'ork  he  exercised  the  prerogative  of  j'outh 
when  a  man  thinks  that  "everything  is  possible  to  him." 

It  was  the  "imperial  jails"  that  drove  him  to  New  Y'ork.  It 
was  from  the  prison  of  Mazas  that  the  yoimg  man  of  twenty-five 
arrived  at  the  Battery  in  1866. 

A  graduate  in  medicine,  after  long  study  under  Irt".  Robin,  then 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  France,  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau undertook  to  shout  "Vii'e  la  Rcpuhlique!"  under  the  long 
nose  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  then  Napoleon  III. 

The  event  was  quickly  followed  by  a  term  in  Mazas  Prison. 
Other  terms  in  Mazas  stretched  out  in  the  indefinite  perspective, 
so  long  as  Clemenceau  felt  moved  by  the  impulse  to  shout 
''Virr  hi  Jicpubliquc"  imder  the  imperial  nose — and  all  Paris, 
like  all  France,  was  under  the  imperial  no.se. 

A  rapid  calculation  convinced  the  "young  man  of  some 
imagination"  that  jail  was  not  an  appropriate  place  in  which 
to  jiractise  medicine. 

It  was  this  discovery  that  brought  him  to  New  York  under 
full  stress  of  steam. 

One  trouble  -n-ith  New  York,  as  Clemenceau  saw  it,  was 
that  men — and  very  seldom  women — drank  mainly  "hard" 
stuff,  and  the  "hard"  stuff  was  either  rye  or  Bourbon  whisky. 
According  to  this  recorder: 

Wine  there  was  none  or  next  to  none.  A  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  whose  desc<?nt  now  lives  in  the  block  fronting  Washington 
Square,  between  the  head  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  beginning  of 
University  Place,  was  among  the  first  New  Yorkers  to  keep  wine 
in  his  cellar. 

That  made  him  a  pioneer  among  hon  rirants. 

But  Clemenceau,  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  country,  which 
drinks   constantly   but   is 
ne\er  drunk,  made  a  wr^^ 
face  at  wh  i  sky.  H  e  want  ed 
milder  stuff. 

It  was  at  Pfaff's  he 
found  it — "bock"  or  Ger- 
man beer,  imported  from 
Germany.  It  was  at 
Pfaff's  that  he  found 
other  attractions,  such 
brilliant  Bohemians  as 
Charles  G.  Halpine  and 
Fitz  .lames  O'Brien. 

The.se  dwellers  in  the 
land  of  glorious  dreams 
translated  into  vigorous 
action,  received  him  with 
open  arms.  As  republi- 
cans they  understood  his 
point  of  \4ew  and  ap- 
plauded his  shouts  of 
"Virc  In  Rtpublifim!" 

He  had  not  been  long  a 
Nt'w  Yorker  when  Cle- 
nu'uceau  began  to  write 
for  the  Paris  press. 

One  of  his  fugitive  con- 
tributions to  th<'  French 
])ress  in  New  York  arose 
and  tapped  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Lr  (\niricr  des 
Etnts   I' It  is  on  the  nose  a 

few  hours  after  M.  Clemenceau's  second  coming  to  New  York, 
the  e\e  of  last  week. 

This  French  reporter  was  .sent  to  welcome  M.  Clemenceau  in 
behalf  of  his  paper — the  oldest  French  paper  in  New  York  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  any  language — and  to  ask  him  for  a  message 
to  the  French  people  in  America. 

"\  message,  hein?"  pondered  M.  Clemenceau.  reflectively 
tugging  at  his  snow-white  flowing  mustache. 

"Why,  my  friend,  1  sent  your  paper  a  message  about— let  me 


Photo  from  Underwood  *  Uoderwood. 

AND  AT  EIGHTY-ONE. 

No  one  denies  the  strength  in  the 
face  of  the  battle-scarred  veteran 

of  toHlay. 


Winter  Troubles 

come  from  ''GIVE  ME  A  QUART  OF  OIL" 
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Holu  to  safeguard 
your  engine 

COLD    WEATHER!      What 
makes  starting;  so  difficult?     Per- 
haps incorrect  lubrication  is  add- 
ing to  your  winter  engine  troubles. 

True:  the  engine  is  cold.  True: 
gasoline  vaporizes  more  slowly  in  cold 
weather.  Lubrication  won't  help  these 
conditions. 

But  scientifically  correct  lubrication  is 
of  special  importance  in  winter.  The 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  specified  for 
your  car  will  assist  you  to  start  your  en- 
gine more  quickly  and  with  greater  pro- 
tection than  inferior  oils  possibly  can. 

Why?  Because  every  wmter  require- 
ment of  your  car  was  studied  and  pro- 
vided for  when  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's Board  of  Automotive  Engineers 
prepared  the  recommendations  which 
you  see  in  the  Chart. 

Winter  factors  are:  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  engine — the  type  of 
lubricating  system — the  location  of  the 
oil  pump — the  size  and  mesh  of  the  oil 
screen — the  size  and  possible  exposure 
of  the  oil  piping. 

Get  economy  All  Winter 

The  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  speci- 
fied for  winter  use  in  your  engine  begins 
to  circulate  when  the  engine  starts. 
Quicker  starting  and  full  protec- 
tion are  assured.  This  quicker 
starting  lessens  the  drain  on  your 
battery.  You  do  not  need  to  use 
the  choker  so  much — and  thus 
the  oil  is  not  so  quickly  diluted 
with  raw  gasoline.  jf 


To  get  this  thorough  protection  against 
winter  engine  troubles  we  suggest  that 
you  draw  off  all  old  oil  while  the  engine 
is  warm.  Do  not  flush  with  kerosene. 
Then  re-fill  to  the  proper  level  with  the 
correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

Important:  Many  cars  require  more 
fluid  oils  in  winter  than 
in  summer  Where  such  change  is 
necessary  you  will  find  it  plainly  indi- 
cated in  red  on  the  partial  Chart  shown 
at  the  right.  If  your  car  is  not  listed  in 
this  partial  Chart,  the  dealer  from  whom 
you  buy  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  can  easily 
tell  you  the  correct  grade  from  his  copy 
of  the  complete  Chart. 

Protect  yourself 

against  By-product  Oils 

Of  course,  oils  which  are  by-products 
in  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  cannot 
give  you  the  fullest  protection  against 
winter  troubles. 

So,  make  sure  that  you  see  the  red 
Gargoyle  and  the  full  name — Gargoyle 
Mobiloil — on  the  container  when  you 
buy  lubricating  oil.  Then  you  will  get 
oil  which  is  made  only  from  crude 
oils  specially  selected  for  their  lubricat- 
ing value. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

(Abbrcviaud  CditWiJ 

I^lIK   correct  grades  of  (largoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubruation  of  both  p^HKnger  and  com- 
mercial cars  are  Jipccified  in  the  Ch.trt  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **A'* 
How  to         B  means  CJargoylc  Mobiloil  *'B" 
Read  the    BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **BB'* 
Chart:  H  means  (Jargoyle  .Mohitoil  **K'* 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  diiferent  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  sh<mld 
be  followed  durmg  the  entire  period  when  Iree/ing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 
This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


NAME.^  OF 

AirroMOBILKS  AND 

MCnOH    iKL'CKS 


AUa.  ... 
■Andenan.. 
Appetvin 


Ru<ck  . 


(M-W  A    r.,m.. 
..All  Other  Model. 


CdJlUc 

Chalmera 

I'lundlet  Sit.  

Chevrwlei     .   (Icyl.)   .  . 
•'    (ModeU90^U.4(Lr,D(l  , 
Afi  Oif'cf  M.-ItIi 

•Clt^tljntJ, ,-?.,... 

Cole    . 

Corumbia  (Det.)  (Model  7R) 
-    All».'if.(i  M.Jcl 

Co<W ••••...>.. 

(CwxuK'n-U. . 

Cunitineham 1 «• 

Cr...     ...i^«-.J 

" kK'  tvtV- 

■' (S  ton>  .       . 

•'   .      ..     .. All  Oihet  Model' 
Dumond  T.     f  r  J  i:  ?  (tm  ( 

■•   (ModdsL2ton&KJsron 
.All  Other  .ModeU 

DiueFt>»        

Dodge  Bioihert  . 

Durant  Four ^■•• 

ejii,  . :...,.... 

HK."SLt 

Liic).   ..>.....   .   

redeut (Model  \lS 


„AUt^herSlodeUArc.  Arc  Ai 


BB 


banltlin ..., 

Cwrt.. .....-"•  «y'-Vt 

<Cflm  lHMod<i  I2>, . 
••  An  Other  Model. 

.  Hal-Fur 

Mayne it   ,1  > 

<•.    ..-..•..(Uol) 

H.CS 

Hoimn , 

Mudion  Sut>ef  Six 

Hu^olil*. 

Jordan.. 

Kdly-SpTingfield 

King ,...(8cvU..... 

Ki='elKar....n2CTl.)...,. 

LaF»yette,...(I''dianjpoti»)- 

Lexington.  ...'. 

.<Co«.  Eng.)... 

Liberrj* 

Lincoln . 

LoooAobiH 

luveme (-,*i  I'^i) , 

-      .AH  Other  Model, 

^I3^non 

Mt»w«ll 

■      (Cbm'l). 

Mr,^ii:::::;:::;::: 

MuMot (Morfrl 

...All  Other  Modch 


W; 


ul'.. 


(Model  671)... 

2   (Com'l)^\Quad). 

Nilm'nii.'.'.'.'.Mcy).). 

■•     azcyi.) 

Oakland 

Old.»»bik....^«,if,8c,-l.),...., 

0^■etl*nd     .      ... 

faekanl 

r^iije (Cont.  Eng.).. 

'■     (Com'l.* 

Pan (Model  250) 

- ?'}■,'■-■■■   -■-'di 

Peerleis («cyl.) 

'■       another  Model' 

Pi«ce-.\rro* 

•'  iCom'l)  i5  twi; 

.All  Other  Model. 

inxin..--, 

i{ef;uGi'4i'**."i\'r'V'.ifiu»)";'; 


"       (1  &  IK  ton), 

Kolli  Roya 

Saxofl (Model  12;G'. 

"    AllOrhti  Model*. 

Saipps>B(wth  f4cylA 

'*     •  ■'        AlKhher  ModelsUt. 

Steim»-KfiighK. ., 

StvdebakcT 

Siuu 

Tempbr 

\Vetii»tt 

tt'hitc. .  .(Modi.  lS-45  Sc  20451 


f' 


..ri6^^iv( 

■'     (5  45  t<Jn> 

■■   AIIOiherModeh 

WilU  Sainw  Qjiie 

^^'^ly»-Km£hl 

Wifi  ton 


Arc  ,^'t   Arc 'Art   Arc  J  A  re 


Arc   Art    Arc   Arc 


Afc   Af.-   Arc  'Arc    Arc    ^tc    \ti   Arc 

A  fcA(«     A  |/ic, 
\ti    Arc   Arc   Arc    Arc   Arc   Arc 


Arc   An-    Arc, 'Arc,  Arc    A«    ^i 


Arc  Arc  Arc,  .\fc 


Arc,  Arc  .Arc.  Arc 

A   ;A:c.    A  \\--' 
Arc    Arc  lArc.  ArC-,Arc    \\ 


Arc    A  \Sk     a    Ai 


,\rc.  .Arc,  Arc.  .Arc. 
\rc-'Arc.  Arc  i.Arc     A 


A  i  A 
Arc    \rc    Arc.  Arc 


jAre 


^'^n 


Arc  I  Arc   Arc  Arc. 


A    Arc    Arc    Are 


Arc  LArc.  Arc  Are.  Arc.  .Arc. 


Arc.^Vrc    \rc  lArc.|\rc  [.Arc 


A    Arc     A    Arc 


A    Arc     A   iArt      A  'Arc 


Arc  .Arc   Arc. Are. 


Arc  Arc 
A  ;  AS, 
Arc  Arc. 
Arc  lAre 


:  ,iArc. 


Makes  of  Engines 

(recommendations  show-n  separaldv  for  coovenience ) 


Armed...,, ,, . 

Soda..  .(Model,  ol.o;  .Jy, 
"    ....(Model.  RL.UL,. 

"    AltOtl.erM.<leIi 

Ctjntineni.il . .  (M.-lel  H.^ 

..IM..)ellS:j 

..(MoJelT) 

^    "  ...AH  Other  ModelJAi 

Ta!l» 

CB.irS (Mn.lel.AA)... 

...  ..All  Other  .M.^lel- 

Hercules 

Hrr^  he)t-5  piMrTun 

lM.-ieKir,  S.V&VA 

m      At)  Olbei  Model] 

Hinklev... 

Lycoming 

Xlidw«t (Model  ¥»V 

"        ....-..'Mo.lel  «9J... 

.  "       ^11  Other  Model' 

N'orthway 

Rochester 


Waukerha.. 


,  .(Diicienbecj!> ,    , 

.  All  Other  \l^el, 

-iM.HleNCl.Dl", 

iX'  \tl}-... 

....AliOOicr  M-^ch 

Weidely 

«n«jnno...  ;.\k-d  C  i  QU> 
■  All  Other  Modeli 


A  i^fc 


.\  /re. 

A  i  A 


A  Arc 

*   '  A 


A  '/« 

A  !  A 


A  [Arc 


A  (Arc 


Arc    Arr 

te  Arc 
A  I  A 


A  ,Atc 
A  I  A 
A  lAfC 


^,c. 


Transmission  and  Differential: 
For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gai^ovle  Mobiloil  "C,*' 
"CC"  OP  M<^rilubricant  as  recommended  by  complete  Chan 
available  at  all  dealers. 


VACXJUIM     OIL     COIVI  PAINTY 


Domestic  Branclut:  New  York  (Main  Office;     BoMon     Cblcaco    Philadelphia    Pittsburgh     Detroit    Rochester    IndlaaapoUs    BofaSo    Minneapolis     Kansas  Ck^,  Kan.     Dec  Moines    Dallas 
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see — say  fifty-six  years  ago.  It  was  a  good  article.  Wliy  did  you 
not  print  it?" 

Safe  to  say,  Le  Courier  den  Etats  Unis,  from  the  editor-in-oliief 
down  to  the  junior  deputy  assistant  office  boy.  Avould  be  delighted 
if  they  could  dig  up  that  article  by  Clemenceau  from  some  for- 
gotten waste-basket. 

It  would  indeed  give  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis  a  "beat"  on 
the  country'. 

But  the  manuscript  is  gone.  The  editor  who  rejected  it  is  gone. 
The  waste-basket  that  gave-  the  contribution  a  temporary  home 
is  gone.  The  man  who  emptied  the  basket  and  lost  Clemenceau's 
republican  pleas  is  gone. 

Only  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  of  all  the  actors  in  the  little 
drama,  besides  the  octogenarian  with  shining  sword  and  fiery 
eyes  who  is  fighting  the  battle  of  republican  France  against  the 
world,  remains. 

While  he  was  thundering  at  the  strangler  of  the  republic,  the 
cub  who  was  destined  to  grow  into  a  Tiger — a  Tiger  that  tore  at 
the  vitals  of  an  Empire  and  organized  Anctor>- — was  practising 
his  profession  in  the  house  now  vanished  at  the  corner  of  12th 
Street  and  Greenwich  Avenue.   It  is  recorded  that: 

Patients — espeeialh'  patients  from  the  French  colony — passed 
in  increasing  volume  under  the  shingle  hung  over  No.  214  12th 
Street— or  was  it  216? 

Patients  came,  but  payments  lingered.  And  the  Clemenceau 
exchequer  withered — and  the  bills  were  more  and  more. 

So  young  Clemenceau,  an  intellectual  appearing  youth  with 
a  full  dark  beard  and  a  good  dresser,  cast  about  him  for  means 
to  balance  the  budget. 

A  survej'  of  ways  and  means  pointed  to  two  methods — alter- 
native or  coincident — lecturing  and  teaching. 

So  he  started  on  a  lecture  tour.  Such  a  tour  would  be  of 
double  benefit  to  him,  for  the  young  French  aristocrat,  who  had 
made  his  home  in  a  country  where  every  man  helped  himself,  was 
learning  the  lesson  that  was  seldom  learned  in  the  state  of  Euro- 
pean society  to  which  he  belonged. 

He  was  learning  to  "help  himself,"  as  he  put  it  in  his  great 
address  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  the  other  day. 

On  his  lecture  tour  he  had  much  to  offer  his  audiences.  He 
told  them  of  French  art,  of  French  letters,  of  French  drama,  of 
French  life  and  of  the  imperial  incubus  that  was  weighing  hea\'ilj' 
upon  France.  For  his  heart  was  always  with  France — always 
with  France. 

A  time  was  coming,  and  it  was  near  at  hand,  when  another 
figure  would  share  that  ardent  heart  -nath  France — the  figure  of 
a  woman,  an  American  woman.  Her  footsteps  even  then  were 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  young  man's  life. 

An  old  French  physician  who  knew  him  in  those  early  daj-s  thus 
exprest  himself  several  years  later  as  to  the  intellectual  status 
and  personahty  of  his  young  colleague  who  was  finding  the 
practise  of  medicine  hard  sledding: 

"He  was  one  of  the  brainiest  young  men  I  ever  knew.  He 
came  to  this  country  without  money  or  friends,  and  by  his  own 
exertions  supported  himself  and  made  a  good  reputation,  too. 

"He  never  wasted  a  moment.  He  parcelled  out  his  time  so 
that  he  could  devote  so  many  hours  to  teaching,  so  many  to  study 
and  so  many  to  hterary  work  and  the  study  of  our  institutions. 

"  He  wTote  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  He  corresponded  regularly 
with  one  of  the  Paris  newspapers.  He  wTote  essays  and  speeches, 
and  he  also  translated  into  French  John  Stuart  Mills's  'Auguste 
Comte  and  Positivism.' 

"He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  our  institutions.  He  visited  the 
courts,  the  prisons,  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  and  studied  with 
great  diligence  our  system  of  government. 

"He  was  particularly  interested  in  studying  the  conditions  of 
the  poor.  He  w^as  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  in  the  four  years 
he  remained  in  this  country  he  gained  a  very  deep  insight  into 
the  American  plan  of  conducting  a  repubhc. 

"He  went  as  far  south  as  Richmond.  He  told  me  the  recol- 
lections of  the  war  haunted  him,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  go 
furtlier. 

"The  West  imprest  him  deeply.  He  spent  a  month  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the  busy  Western  men  and 
women  imprest  him  favorably." 

Such  was  the  young  man  who  finally  took  down  his  shingle  as 
a  physician  and  took  to  teaching  and  writing.  It  was  at  Miss 
Aiken's  Seminary,  a  "select  young  ladies'  institution"  in  Stam- 
ford, that  he  got  his  first  opportunity  to  practise  his  second  pro- 
fession. There- 
It  was  that  his  fate  met  him  in  the  attractive  person  of  Miss 


Mary  E.  Plummer.  who  had  been  born  in  Springfield.  Massachu- 
setts; whose  father  had  died  in  Wisconsin,  when  she  was  a  young 
girl,  and  who  had  come  to  New  York  to  make  her  home  with  an 
uncle. 

Clemenceau  appears  to  have  found  his  young  pupil  irresistible 
"at  first  sight,"  as  the  novels  would  put  it,  and  there  are  unmis- 
takable evidences  that  she  found  the  young  French  tutor  equally 
difficult  to  resist — at  least  in  the  long  run. 

The  unexpected  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
social  duties,  in  addition  to  his  purely  professional  function, 
began  to  devolve  upon  the  young  teacher  as  his  qualifications 
became  better  known  to  Miss  Aiken. 

Many  were  the  stately  dancing  turns  that  tutor  and  pupil  took 
together. 

Soon  the  mutual  attachment  reached  the  point  of  intensity 
where  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  or  ignored. 

The  uncle  in  New  York  intervened.  Young  Clemenceau 
mourned  inconsolably,  as  is  the  way  of  serious  youth,  and 
Eugene,  as  he  called  himself  then,  was  nothing  if  not  serious. 

But  withdrawn  from  daily  companionship  with  her  devoted 
lover,  ^lary  Plummer  found  it  impossible  to  forget  the  French 
tutor.  Neither  did  the  French  tutor  find  it  possible  to  forget  the 
New  England  girl  who  so  often  had  studied  with  him,  so  often 
felt  the  cool  breeze  of  a  breathless  gallop  upon  her  cheeks,  as  she 
rode  at  his  side. 

So  with  the  same  impetuous  energ\'  he  had  displayed  in  all  his 
other  affairs  Clemenceau  set  himself  intensively  to  the  task  of 
overcoming  the  family  opposition. 

The  story  was  told  many  years  later  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Guilbe  of 
Stamford,  house  physician  at  Miss  Aiken's  Seminary,  that  the 
young  pair  appealed  to  the  guardian  uncle  for  permission  to 
join  their  destinies. 

The  guardian  uncle  wrote  his  niece  a  note  in  reply  which  was 
couched  in  such  plain  language  that  Clemenceau  tore  it  to  bits 
with  a  display  of  anger  when  the  young  woman  showed  it  to  him. 

Then  they  began  to  plan  an  elopement.  The  plans  were  com- 
pleted on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  trip  at  the  closing  of  the 
study  year  of  the  entire  school  to  New  York,  where  they  had 
dinner  at  the  St.  Denis,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  everybody 
at  a  theater. 

It  is  related  that  Clemenceau  and  Miss  Plummer  had  agreed 
upon  a  signal,  w'hich  should  summon  them  to  leave  the  dinner 
table  for  a  final  consultation. 

The  signal  was  to  be  a  sharp  rap  with  a  knife  on  the  table, 
thrice  repeated,  by  Clemenceau. 

Clemenceau  gave  the  signal.  Miss  Plummer  withdrew  from  the 
room  and  met  her  lover  in  the  lobby.  And  in  half  an  hour  fol- 
lowed the  trip  to  City  Hall  and  to  the  beneficent  Mayor  A. 
Oakey  Hall. 

Clemenceau  was  content  with  the  civil  ceremony  alone.    But, 
to  soothe  the  bride's  susceptibilities,  they  underwent  a  religious 
ceremony  soon  afterward.     This  was  in  1869,  when  portentous       ■ 
events  were  shaping  up  on  the  Franco-Prussian  frontier. 

Even  in  the  engfrossment  that  is  inseparable  from  the  ros.\- 
atmosphere  of  a  honejTnoon,  the  future  "Father  of  Victory" 
turned  a  sensiti^-e  ear  to  the  ominous  sounds  that  were  proceeding 
from  the  fateful  frontier.    And  soon: 

The  events  that  held  decisions  of  destiny  for  the  world  began 
to  develop  in  sharper  outline,  and  the  curtain  rose  on  the  great 
drama  w  hich  was  to  find  its  prolog  at  Sedan  in  1870,  its  opening 
act  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  in  1871,  and  its  momentous 
epilog  in  the  same  historic  chamber  in  1918. 

It  was  in  this  epilog  that  Clemenceau  was  destined  to  play 
the  most  conspicuous,  if  not  the  most  imposing  part.  * 

When  the  throne  began  to  quake  under  Napoleon  III,  Georges 
Clemenceau  in  New  York  forgot  New  York,  forgot  perhaps  even 
his  young  and  beautiful  bride,  for  the  time  being.  1 

His  mind  and  his  heart  flew  to  France,  which  he  had  been  com-       I 
pelled  to  leave,  so  long  as  its  destinies  were  controlled  by  the 
nephew  of  the  Corsican  adventurer  who  has  become  a  tradition 
in  France. 

So,  in  the  year  1870,  big  with  fate  for  milhons  of  human  beings 
and  for  the  whole  world,  Clemenceau  and  his  American  bride 
made  tlieir  trip  to  France  a  honeymoon  voyage. 

In  the  light  of  these  events,  which  were  awaiting  him  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  from  New  York  to  FVance,  it  is  possible  to 
visualize  the  world  of  meaning  to  which  Clemenceau,  on  his 
second  coming  to  New  York,  gave  utterance  when  he  said  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  his 
message  to  America: 

"And  now,  like  the  pupil  who  comes  back  to  his  teacher  and 
has  gained  experience,  I  come  back,  and  it  is  very  different.  I 
come  back  with  changed  ideas  and  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
good,  practical  education  that  I  received." 
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3-Point  Superiority 

1.  The  Famous  Diamond-Grid 

— the  diagonally  braced  frame  of  a 
Philco  plate.  Built  like  a  bridge. 
Can't  buckle — can't  warp — can't 
short-circuit.  Double  latticed  to 
lock  active  material  (power-pro- 
ducing chemical)  on  the  plates. 
Longer  life.     Higher  efficiency. 

2.  The  Philco  Slotted  Rubber 
Retainer — a  slotted  sheet  of  hard 
rubber.  Retains  the  solids  on  the 
plates  but  gives  free  passage  to  the 
current  and  electrolyte.  Prevents 
plate  disintegration.  Prolongs 
battery  life  41  per  cent. 

3.  The  Ouarter-Sawed  Hard- 
Wood  Separator— made  only  from 
giant  trees  1000  years  old;  quarter- 
sawed  to  produce  alternating  hard 
and  soft  grains.  Hard  grains  for 
perfect  insulation  of  plates.  Soft 
grains  for  perfect  circulation  of 
acid  and  current — quick  delivery 
of  power.  Another  big  reason  why 
Philco  is  the  battery  for  your  car. 

LOOK    FOR    THIS    SIGN 

of  Philco  Service.  Over  5000 
stations — all  over  the  United 
States.  There  is  one  near  you. 
Write  for  address,  if  necessary. 
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With   the  PHILCO   Slotted    Retainer     \ 
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After  this— a  Philco! 

Winter's  no  time  for  weak,  crippled  or  under-powered  batteries! 
That's  one  reason  why  thousands  of  car  owners  to-day  are  re- 
placing their  ordinary  batteries  with  super-powered,  man-size, 
long-life  Philcos. 

They  want  no  more  back-breaking  hand-cranking  of  cold- 
stiffened  motors.  No  more  humiliating  experiences  in  traffic. 
No  more  battery  failures  miles  from  a  service  station. 

The  life,  power  and  all-year-round  dependability  of  the  Philco 
Battery  are  guaranteed  for  two  years — the  longest  and  strongest 
guarantee  ever  placed  on  a  nationally-known  automobile  battery. 

"How  can  you  do  it?"  ask  thousands  of  car  owners.  Philco 
Service  Stations  reply  by  showing  them  why  the  famous  time- 
tested  features  of  the  Philco-Battery — Diamond-Grid  Plates, 
Slotted-Rubber  Retainers  and  Quarter-Sawed  Hardwood  Sep- 
arators—maAe  it  long  outlast  its  2-year  guarantee. 

Why  not  forestall  battery  trouble — and  needless  battery  ex- 
pense— by  installing  a  Philco  NOW?  For  years  the  lowest  cost 
per-month-of-service  battery — it  now  costs  you  no  more  to  buy 
than  just  an  ordinary  battery. 

There  is  a  right  size  Philco  Battery  for  your  particular  car.  Let 
your  nearest  Philco  Service  Station  show  it  to  you. 

RADIO  DEALERS-  Philco  Drynamic  Radio  Storage  Batteries  are 
shipped  to  you  charged  but  absolutely  DRY.  No  acid  stoppage.  No 
charging  equipment.  No  batteries  going  bad  in  stock.  Wire  or  write 
for  details. 

Philadelphia    Storage    Battery    Company,    Philadelphia 

The  famous  Philco  Slotted-Retainer  Battery  is  the  Standard  for  electric  passenger  cars 
and  trucks,  mine  locomotives  and  other  high-powered,   heavy-duty  battery  services. 
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BATTER  I 

with  the  famous  shock-resisting  Diamond-Grid  Plates 
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MICHELIN 

CORDS 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO. 


OiNCE  1895,  when  Michelin  introduced  the 
^^^^world's  first  pneumatic  automobile  tire, 
the  name  Michelin  has  stood  for  absolutely  the 
best  in  tires.  Today  Michelin  Cords  are  better 
than  ever,  but  they  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
makes.    Ask  your  dealer  for  comparative  prices. 


I 


MILLTOWN.  N.  J 


To  Users  of  Disc  Wheels: 
The  famous  Michelin  Ring- 
Shaped  Tube  can  now  be 
had  with  angle  valve,  mak- 
ing inflation  easy  from  the 
outside  of  the  wheel. 


"WHEIM  THE  BLIND  LED  THE  BLIND"— 
A  "LIGHTHOUSE"  INCIDENT 

TVIREE  TIMES  the  little  nurse  had  tried  to  secure  an 
interview  wth  the  Lighthouse  Keei)er  for  a  blind  man 
whom  she  had  watched  over  ever  since  he  had  lost  his 
ej'cs  and  his  right  arm.  There  seemed  many  of  these  bhnd  and 
maimed  sufferers  in  the  experience  of  Winifred  Holt,  an  American 
girl,  leader  of  a  movement  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind, 
of  which  several  "Lighthouses"  here  and  in  Europe  are  the  out- 
ward symbols.  INIiss  Holt  tells  many  "  true  stories  of  heroic  blind 
men  and  women,"  in  a  book  which  she  has  just  published,  called 
"The  Light  Which  Can  Xot  Fail"  (Dutton).  Of  this  particular 
man,  who  had  not  only  lost  his  eyes,  but  his  right  arm,  and  all 
hope  and  interest  in  life  also,  she  wTites: 

I  was  in  the  Lamp  Room  when  the  blind  man  entered,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  an  infirmiere.  The  three  sat  down,  facing  me. 
and  the  two  nurses  began  talking  simultaneously  in  high-keyed 
voices.  They  spoke  of  the  soldier  as  if  he  were  not  present. 
"He  is  discouraged.  He  will  do  nothing.  He  does  not  wish  to 
hve.     Will  you  help  us?  " 

Between  the  two  shrill-voiced  women  sat  the  blind  man.  He 
was  about  twenty,  with  thick  black  hair  which  curled  at  the  ends, 
and  broad  shoulders  drooping  pitifully  toward  the  stump  where 
the  right  arm  had  been,  as  if  the  whole  body  had  lost  its  balance 
for  lack  of  the  limb  blown  off.  The  face  was  badly  scarred,  and 
the  ej'elids,  red  and  disfigured,  failed  to  cover  completely  the 
empt  J"  eye-sockets.  The  whole  personality  of  the  soldier  breathed 
revolt,  and  dogged  indifference  to  anything  else. 

The  women  continued  to  talk,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  helpless 
man  before  me,  I  became  almost  hypnotized  by  then*  I'eiterated 
foolish  remarks  and  the  soldier's  mutilated  eyes,  which  gave  me 
a  weird  feeling,  as  if  the  poor  man  were  somehow  looking  at  me 
and  asking  for  help. 

I  sent  for  the  Director  and  suggested  that  he  take  the  ladies 
for  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  Light- 
house. Left  alone  with  my  blind  soldier,  I  turned  to  my  task. 
To  my  questions  he  would  only  answer:  "Je  ?ie  veux  pas." 
I  tried  the  usual  ways  of  interesting  the  newly  blind  with  games. 
All  my  attempts  only  made  him  restless  and  irritated  him  the 
more.  But  there  was  a  sudden  change  when  I  handed  him  a 
flower.  His  nervous  fingers  merely  clutched  the  stem  and  he 
said  with  a  smile,  "This  is  a  pink.  You  see  I  was  a  florist." 
His  quickness  of  recognition  was  almost  uncanny.  I  handed 
him  statuettes  and  other  objects.  He  barely  touched  each, 
and  with  electric  sunftness  told  me  what  was  before  him.  Despite 
his  suffering  he  was  full  of  life,  quick  to  perceive  and  recognize 
whatever  met  his  fingers.     I  tried  again  to  penetrate  his  reserve. 

"What  is  it?  Tell  me  honestly,  my  friend?  I  am  used  to 
sorrow."  "  I  do  not  want  to  live."  "  Is  it  your  eyes?"  I  queried. 
"No."  "Your  arm?"  "No."  "Then,  it  is  a  woman.  Tell 
me  all  about  her."  "Well,  you  see,  of  course,  as  I  am,  I  could 
not  marry  and  I  won't  live.  There's  no  use.  I  hate  life.  I 
hate  myself.     I  loathe  everything!" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  how  we  became  friends,  but  we  did, 
and  quickly.  StiU,  he  remained  in  despair.  All  my  devices  had 
failed.  Suddenly,  I  bethought  me  of  another  man  who  had  lost 
his  eyes,  his  right  arm,  and  everything  he  cared  for  in  life — the 
counterpart  of  this  poor  newcomer.  We  had  found  him  in  a 
revolt  and  despondency  which  seemed  hopeless.  "He  is  in  the 
Lighthouse  now,"  I  thought,  "  taking  a  lesson.  .  I  will  get  him 
to  help."  I  told  my  visitor  I  wanted  to  introduce  him  to  one  of 
my  friends. 

This  other  one-armed  blind  man,  confided  to  me  by  a  French 
doctor,  had  been  in  the  Lighthouse  but  a  short  time,  and  only 
during  the  last  few  weeks  had  found  his  own  balance.  It  was  a 
great  risk  to  hand  over  my  task  to  such  a  substitute.  But  a 
man's  future  was  at  stake,  and  I  must  take  the  risk.  I  went 
out  and  found  the  blind  pupil.  Telling  him  briefly  the  story  of 
the  miserable  boy  in  the  Lamp  Room,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  help. 

Holding  himself  very  erect,  with  a  cane  in  his  articulated  false 
arm,  the  blind  man  who  had  found  light  met  the  blind  comrade 
who  still  sat  in  darkness.  They  groped  to  find  each  other,  and 
I  put  their  poor  remaining  hands  together. 

The  happy  blind  man  said  cheerfully:  "You  see,  it  is  curious, 
but  we  are  in  exactly  the  same  predicament.  I  have  lost  what 
you  have  lost,  and  at  one  time  I  w^as  as  unhappy  as  you  probably 
are  now.  I  didn't  want  to  live,  and  it  was  three  whole  months 
before  I  could  learn  to  read.  But  now  I  never  go  to  bed  without 
reading  a  few  pages.  It  is  good.  It  gives  you  something  to 
think  about.  I  have  just  come  from  my  commercial  course, 
which  is  tremendously  interesting." 

Officially,  I  had  left  the  room,  but,  unofficially,  I  felt  it  my 
duty,  considering  the  dangerous  equilibrium  of  the  two  men,  to 
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supervise  their  interview.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the  strength 
and  tact  of  our  blind  pupil.  He  quickly  met  the  newcomer  in 
argument  at  every  point,  and  won.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

"May  1  venture  to  ask  whether  you  are  married?"  "No," 
was  the  sullen  answer.  "Engaged,  perhaps?"  "No,"  fiercely. 
"Well,  I  was,"  said  the  pupil-teacher,  "but  I  refused  to  marry 
the  woman  I  loved  when  I  found  what  a  handicap  I  should  I)o 
to  her.  She  remained  faithful,  but  I  was  firm.  But,  now  that 
I  have  begun  to  find  the  light,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  career  before 
me,  and  I  am  confident  that  before  long  I  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  marry.  We  blind  men  need  to  be  married.  We  require 
more  than  other  people  a  friend  who  is  interested  in  our  future, 
and  who  will  help  us  in  our  career,  a  real  friend  and  a  coun.sellor." 

Then  very  deftly,  like  a  skilled  statistician,  he  drew  up  a 
census  of  the  probable  proportion  of  men  and  women  in  each 
community  after  the  war.  "For,  example,"  he  -said,  "I  live 
in  a  small  village.  There  arc  nineteen  young  girls  there,  and, 
if  all  goes  well,  after  the  war  there  will  be  two  marriageable  men. 
I  am  counted  in  this  number.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  wom^^n 
who  did  not  wish  to  marry?"  "No,"  said  the  other.  "Well, 
is  there  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  our  wounds,  if  we  do  the 
best  we  can  to  reeducate  our.selves  and  to  become  efficient?" 
"I  suppose  not,"  was  the  sullen  answer.  "Very  well,  then; 
hurry  and  learn  to  be  self-helpful.  You  will  find,  so  great  is  the 
heart  of  woman,  that  you  will  not  be  a  drug  on  the  market." 

The  listener  had  sat  with  his  huge  shoulders  crouching  forward 
disconsolately.  As  the  bright  prospects  of  matrimony  were 
opened  up  by  his  companion,  he  slowly  straightened  himself. 
At  the  end  he  sat  erect,  young,  calm,  almost  confident. 

"Have  I  made  everything  clear  to  you?"  said  the  other  blind 
man.  "It  is  not  impossible  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  Now  I 
should  very  much  like  to  show  you  my  writing-machine.  Will 
you  come  wath  me  and  look  at  it?"  "Yes,  I  should  like  to  see 
it,"  said  the  other.  "It  is  convenient,"  continued  his  mentor, 
"for  blind  people  always  to  be  supervised.  My  typewTiter 
permits  me  to  WTite  directly  to  my  friends.  I  direct  and  seal 
my  envelops,  and  then,  in  a  casual  fashion,  ask  any  one  to  read 
the  address.  They  do  not  know  who  has  written  the  letter. 
They  may  think  I  am  posting  a  letter  for  a  comrade.  But  I 
learn  whether  I  have  'RTitten  the  address  correctly  and  make  sure 
that  my  letter  will  reach  its  destination." 

"A  splendid  idea,"  said  the  new  pupil.  Listening  carefully, 
I  detected  a  note  of  hope  in  his  voice,  and  began  to  fancy  the 
composition  of  a  billet-doux  to  the  lost  fiancee  when  the  ex- 
fiance  should  have  mastered  his  typewTiter  with  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand. 

Both  blind  men  rose.  The  teacher-pupU  is  now  doing  im- 
portant, self-supporting  work.  He  has  made  seVeral  admirable 
inventions  in  tools  and  machinery  of  ser\'ice  to  the  bhnd,  has 
learned  to  speak  English  and  Spanish,  which,  as  it  is  the  language 
of  love,  he  will  probably  use  with  his  new  viSe. 

The  one-armed  blind  florist  was  last  seen  cheerfully  knitting 
and  earning  money  zealously  by  his  quick  machine.  He  worked 
with  such  enthusaiasm  that  e\'idently  the  truant  fiancee  has 
smiled  again  on  her  heroic  suitor.  I  officially  appeared.  "Well, 
friends,"  I  asked,  "shall  we  go  down  and  look  at  the  machines?" 
"With  pleasure!"  said  the  new  recruit  for  hght. 

"What  have  you  done?"  exclaimed  the  chattering  nurses, 
returned  from  their  tour  of  inspection. 

"Nothing,"  I  answered.  "But  our  pupil  has  put  your  patient's 
feet  on  the  path  that  will  bring  him  to  the  light." 

Paris,  1917. 

There  are  nine  of  these  "Lighthouses"  now  in  operation  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  we  are  told  in  an  appendix  to  Aliss 
Holt's  book,  beginning  wi.h  "Lighthouse  Number  1"  (The  New 
York  State  Association  for  the  Blind),  which  w^as  opened  by 
ex-President  Taft  in  New  York.  "A  Handbook  for  the  Blind 
and  Their  Friends"  is  included  in  Miss  Holt's  large  new  volume, 
much  of  it  pointing  the  moral  brought  out  by  her  stor^-,  quoted 
above,  of  the  man  who  was  blind  and  maimed.  Preparation  for 
blindness,  if  the  loss  of  sight  is  seen  to  be  inevitable,  is  part  of 
the  work  done  in  these  Lighthouses.  Miss  Holt  includes  two 
brief  and  significant  incidents  from  "Lighthouse  Number  1,"  in 
New  York  City: 

A  blind  'nTiter  came  to  Lighthouse  Number  1.  His  eyes  looked 
normal.  "I  have  come  to  help  and  to  be  helped,"  he  said,  "I 
shall  be  blind  before  the  >ear  is  out.  Please  teach  me  how  to 
be  blind  before  the  curtain  falls.  '  We  did,  and  he  is  now,  tho 
totally  blind,  in  charge  of  a  Lighthouse. 

A  woman,  to  make  ready  for  her  oncoming  blindness,  bound 
her  eyes  and  w^ent  about  her  household  duties,  so  that  when  she 
could  no  longer  see,  she  was  still  able  to  carry  on  her  usual  life 
much  as  before. 


THE  QUEST  OF  WINTER  EASE 


AS  MAX  LATELY  IMITATED  THE  BIRDS  in  his  am- 
l-\  bition  to  travel  through  the  air,  so  in  an  earlier  day  he 
-*-  -^  patterned  himself  after  them,  Ts-e  are  told,  when  he  began 
to  move  southward  in  quest  of  winter  ease.  The  birds  first 
noticed  the  speedier  retirement  of  the  sun  and  the  progressive 
shortening  of  the  days  long  before  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
hopped  higher  in  their  dwelling-places  among  the  trees  to  have 
more  benefit  of  sun,  but  its  light  and  heat  were  drawn  away  more 
and  more  day  by  day.  Finally,  they  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  sun 
and  found  its  warmth  and  geniality  anew  in  distant  climes.  For 
a  long  time,  travel-talkers  tell  us,  man  merely  rhapsodized  about 
the  waning  year  and  wrote  poetry  to  the  fugitive  songsters.  Then 
some  who  cared  nothing  for  poetry  but  liked  facts  and  warm 
weather  began  to  venture  forth  on  the  trail  of  the  birds;  and  this, 
it  would  appear,  is  the  genesis  of  that  great  migration  of  people 
each  year  which  has  resulted  in  the  establishn^ent  of  winter 
colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Cities  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  in  wildernesses  and  along 
barren  shores  that  had  been  shunned  for  centuries  by  wary 
mariners.  The  ancient  instinctive  spirit  of  adventure  and 
exploration  was  reenkindled  among  humanity,  and  the  voyage 
and  journey,  at  one  time  possible  only  to  those  of  ample  means, 
h.a\e  become  a  possibility  to  the  many  of  var\-ing  degrees  of  wealth 
and  leisure.  Some  travel  for  rest  and  recuperation  only,  while 
others  set  forth  with  a  kind  of  double  purpose  of  business  and 
enjoyment.  Xor  do  thej-  all  move  in  the  same  direction  toward 
lands  where  it  is  summer  when  the  northern  areas  are  wrapt 
in  the  snows  of  winter.  Certain  constitutions  find  winter  ea.se 
not  in  the  relaxation  of  warmer  climates  but  in  the  more  rugged 
tests  of  northern  regions.  But  whether  the  mo^'ement  is  toward 
the  north  or  toward  the  south,  movement  there  is  and  it  grows 
to  greater  numbers  each  successive  year.  But  however  high  an 
increase  appears  in  the  migrating  population  of  winter  the  multi- 
plicity and  variety  of  resorts  at  their  disposal  seems  to  keep  even 
pace  with  it.  In  the  following  record  from  the  latest  and  most 
authoritative  sources  of  travel  information  will  be  found  full 
p'oof  of  this  assertion. 

WLNTER  SPORTS  IN  THE  NORTH 

Just  as  European  winter  tourists  frequent  not  only  the  warm 
shores  of  the  Riviera  but  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, so  in  our  own  country  winter  recreation  is  divided  between 
the  tropics  of  Florida  and  the  frosty  Adirondacks,  Xcw  England 
and  Canada.  To  many  hardy  souls  there  is  joy  in  the  tang  of 
frost-laden  air;  in  the  jingle  of  .sleigh-bells;  the  glisten  of  snow- 
crystals.  To  these  adherents  of  Jack  Frost  a  day  spent  with' 
snow-shoes,  skiis,  toboggans  or  skates  and  followed  by  a  roaring 
log-fire  is  the  acme  of  mid-winter  recreation.  Mid-winter  car- 
nivals at  Canadian  cities  are  long  estabUshed  events,  and  now  the 
winter  sports  at  Lakes  George  and  Saranac,  hunting  the  Yule 
Log  by  members  of  the  Lake  Placid  Club  in  the  Adirondacks 
are  fixtures,  while  in  Xew  England  these  sports  are  gro\ving  in 
fa\or  each  year.  Denny  B.  Goode,  Manager  of  the  Tourist 
Bureau  of  Boston,  writes  us:  "'Just  a  dash  of  p.sychology,  a  bit 
of  initiative  and  a  good  deal  of  common  .sense  and  human  nature 
have  suddenly  transformed  the  Xew  England  winter  that  was 
cold,  bleak  and  inhospitable  into  the  most  joyous  season  of  the 
year.  Xo  longer  is  it  a  season  to  be  dreaded  but  rather  to  be 
looked  forward  to  with  eager  and  plea.surable  anticipation.  .  .  . 
The  Xew  York  Rotary  Club  has  arranged  for  an  outing  next 
January  for  200  of  its  members  and  their  wives  to  resorts  in  the 
White  Mountains.  A  similar  carnival  is  planned  by  the  Boston 
Rotary  Club.  The  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  fiffy-odd 
Xew  England  clubs  and  their  families  will  enjoy  an  extra  three- 


day  winter  outing  at  Claremont,  Xew  Hampshire.  Many  other 
Xew  England  clubs  are  planning  such  outings.  The  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  wiU  repeat  its  four-daj-  outing  of  last 
January  in  the  White  Mountains.  .  .  .  The  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club  has  arranged  for  five  such  excursions  for  its  members, 
scattered  throughout  the  winter,  and  in  various  sections  of 
Maine,  X'ew  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Western  Massachusetts. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-six  members  of  The  Ark  Builders  of 
Boston  were  registered  in  last  year's  party,  and  more  than  500 
have  applied  for  reservations  Christmas  week. 

■'More  than  sixtj'  Xew  England  resort  hotels  kept  open  last 
season  for  winter  business  and  this  jear  they  will  number 
eighty-nine.  Railroads  cooperate  by  gi^nng  reduced  rates  for 
large-party  movements.  Hotels  provide  the  necessary  pungs 
and  toboggans,  and  usually  sldis.  Patrons  usually  pro%ide  their 
own  snow-shoes  and  skates.  Hockey  equipment,  curling  and  other 
ice  paraphernalia,  including  huts  and  lines  for  ice-fishing  in  the 
lake  region,  are  proA*ided  by  the  hotels.  One  of  the  spectacular 
events  of  last  season  was  a  dog-team  race  of  130  miles,  negotiated 
in  three  days.  Light-harness  horse-racing  on  ice  is  another 
favorite  pastime.     Costume  carnivals  are  popular." 

One  of  the  most  popular  winter  resorts  of  Xew  England  is 
that  of  Poland  Springs.  Throngs  of  winter  A"isitors  gather  here 
for  winter  sports  particularly  during  the  Yuletide  season  and  the 
February  holidays. 

VACATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTHLAND 

For  those  who  prefer  either  a  moderate  or  tropical  climate  for 
their  winter  vacations  there  are  innumerable  resorts  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  South.  Indeed,  before  we  even  enter  the 
Southland  there  are  Atlantic  City  with  its  sky-scraping  hotels  and 
incomparable  Boardwalk;  Lakewood  in  the  Pine  belt  of  X'ew 
Jersey  and  Washington,  that  fascinating  gatewaj'  to  Southern 
playgrounds. 

We  have  not  far  to  go  in  the  Southland  before  we  encounter 
some  of  its  varied  treasures  for  the  winter  vacationist.  An  over- 
night steamer  trip  from  Baltimore  or  from  Washington  down 
Chesapeake  Bay  brings  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  historic  James, 
of  aU  Southern  rivers  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  An  excellent 
picture  of  this  historic  river  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Pocahontas, 
jiolfe.  the  ruins  of  ancient  Jamestown  and  the  stately  mansions 
of  Berkeley,  Shirley,  WestoAer,  Brandon  and  others  is  given  by 
Frank  and  Cortelle  Hutchins  in  their  volume  entitled  "House- 
boating  on  a  Colonial  Waterway"  (L.  C.  Page  &  Company), 
'■ — that  Xestor  cf  American  rivers!  When  is  the  James  to 
find  its  rightful  place  in  American  song  and  story?  Our  oldest 
Colonial  waterway — upon  whose  banks  the  foundations  of  our 
country  were  laid,  along  whose  shores  our  earliest  homes  ami 
homesites  can  be  still  pointed  out — and  yet  almost  without  a 
place  in  our  literature.  Other  rivers,  historically  lesser  rivers, 
have  had  their  stories  told  again  and  again,  their  beauties  lauded 
and  their  praises  sung.  But  this  great  pioneer  waterway,  fit 
theme  for  an  ode,  is  to-day  our  unsung  river." 

Richmond  on  the  falls  of  the  James  is  certain  to  appeal  to  the 
tourist.  "The  charm  of  Richmond  is  cumulative,"  says  John 
T.  Faris,  author  of  "Seeing  the  Sunny  South"  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.).  "To  see  it  once  is  to  admire  it;  to  see  it  a  second  time  is 
to  rejoice  in  it;  to  see  it  a  third  time  is  to  love  it." 

In  the  heart  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  on  the  X'orfolk  &  West- 
ern System  are  those  subterranean  wonders,  the  Luray  Caverns, 
containing  three  miles  of  glittering  and  varicolored  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  in  amazing  variety  of  formation.  Other  won- 
derful caverns  in  this  region  are  worthy  of  inspection,  notable 
among  them  the  Shenandoah  Grottoes,  midway  between  Mt. 
Jackson  and  Xew  Market  on  the  Xev  York  to  Atlanta  Highway 
and  Harrisonburg  Branch  of  the  Southern  Railway  System. 

Another  scenic  wonder  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  one  famous 
since  it  was  visited  by  George  Washington  and  purchased  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  is  the  Xatural  Bridge,  a  rocky  span  of  ninety 
feet,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high.  Jefferson  styled  it 
"the  most  sublime  of  Xatures  Works,"  and  generations  of 
tourists  have  journeyed  across  mountain  and  tlu-ough  valley 
to   see   it.     This   region   now   included    in    the   X'atural   Bridge 
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You  Still  have  time  to  escape  three  months  of 
wintry  wind,  cold  and  sleet.  Come  to  the  land  where 
coal  shortages  mean  nothing  in  the  face  of  warm 
sun  rays  and  soft  breezes  from  the  blue  Pacific — 
California! 

California,  where  snow  on  distant  mountain  peaks 
merely  accents  the  pleasure  of  warm,  green  valleys 
and  orange  and  vineyard-clad  slopes! 

Six  Great  Gateways 

Plan  your  trip  aright.  Too  often  visitors  to  California 
fail  to  see  many  of  its  wonders  through  not  routing  their 
tickets  properly. 

There  are  six  great  railroad  gateways  to  California — the 
Shasta  gateway  from  the  north,  the  FeatherRiver  (Western 
Pacific)  and  American  River  (Southern  Pacific)  gateways 
from  the  east,  and  the  Union  Pacific,  Santa  Fe  and  Sunset 
gateways  from  the  south.  There  is  also  the  enjoyable  steam  - 
ship  route  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Really  to  see  California  you  must  enter  from  a  northern 
or  eastern  gateway  and  return  by  a  southern  gateway  (of 
vice  versa),  thus  traversing  the  length  of  the  State  and 
^    seeing  all  of  its  wonders,  and  at  no  greater  cost.  * 

We  will  gladly  send  you  without  charge  a  folder  on 
how  to  see  California.  It  contains  a  special  map  showing 
the  State  in  relief,  illustrates  many  of  the  points  of  inter- 
est and  marks  the  six  great  gateways  and  the  railroad  lines 
traversing  the  State. 

Your  Summer  Vacation 
You  will  perhaps  need  this  folder  to  plan  your  summer 
vacation  trip.  More  and  more  people  each  year  are  finding 
in  California  the  ideal  summer  vacation  land. 

The  Pacific  breezes  which  keep  us  warm  in  winter,  like- 
wise keep  us  cool  in  summer.  For  instance,  San  Francisco 
and  Eureka,  California,  according  to  gov- 
ernment statistics,  are  the  two  coolest  cities 
in  America  during  the  summer  months. 

Send  For  Folder 
Californians  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation to  furnish  authentic  information 
about  California,  will  gladly  give  you  full 
details  about  the  way  to  see  the  most  of 
California  for  your  fare. 

Write  today  for  this  folder  or  for  any 
other  information  about  California  you 
wish.  There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  of 
any  kind.  Address 


TEMPERATURES 
Q/fveragefor  the  Coldest  Month 

Central 


Eastern 

Boston  27° 
Baltimore  33** 
W'lm'gt'n  46° 
Savannah  50° 


Chicago  24° 
St.Louis  31° 
Memphis  40° 
Vicksb'rg47° 


Q/fyerage  for  the  Warmest  Month 

Eureka            56°  Boston       71°  Chicago    72° 

San  Francisco 59°  Baltimore  77°  StLouis   79° 

Los  Angeles    72°  W'lm'gfn79°  Memphis  81° 

San  Diego       69°  Savannah  81°  Vicksb'rg  80° 


PRECIPITATION 

(in  inches) 

Winter  Monthly  Average  {Dec.  to  Apr,) 

Sacramento    8.07  Boston      3.66  Chicago  2.38 

SanFrancisco  3.55  Baltimore  3.39  St-Louis  2.84 

Fresno  1.39  W'lm'gt'n3.29  Memphis491 

Los  Angeles  2.56  Savannah  3.23  Vicksb'rg5.34 


CaliibmianS 


*  The  Shasta  Route  involves  a  slight  additional  cost  from  eastern  points. 


CALIFORNIANS  INC. 

507  Hutton  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  your  folder — "How  To  See  Cali- 
fornia." 


Name 

Address. 
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ARE  YOU 

PAYING  THE  PRICE  OF 

HEALTH 

'-^.  and  not  getting  it? 

Robust,  vigorous  health  can  be 
purchased. 

Thousands  of  energetic,  revital- 
ized permanent  residents  of  Tuc- 
son, Arizona,  testify  to  it. 

The  price  of  exuberant  health 
for  many  hundreds  has  been  a  few- 
months  in  the  Sunshine-Climate. 

Perhaps  you,  like  thousands  who  will  read  this 
message,  are  struggling  along,  tired  out,  run  down, 
with  "nerves,"  pulmonary  troubles,  etc.,  daily  find- 
ing yourself  outdistanced  by  stronger  men  and  women. 
If  vou  are  paying  the  price  of  health  and  not  get- 
ting it,  read  every  word  of  this  invitation.  It  is  a 
simple,  straightforward  word  from  those  who  ka-ve 


coniji 


uered  ill  health. 


What  Tucson  Offers 


Half-mile  high  Tucson, from  October  to  May, is  a  city 
of  sunshine,  flowers,  bright,  warm  days,  and  dry,  invigo- 
rating air  as  soft  as  velvet.  No  snow.  Little  rain.  No  fogs, 
dust,  or  wind.  Winter  mean  monthly  temperature  never 
exceeds  7Z=>  or  falls  below  49=.  Outdoor  life  is  comfortable, 
delightful,  stimulating. 

Each  vear  hundreds  find  in  Tucson  physical  refresh- 
ment and  robust  health. 

Abundant  Recreation 

Golf  every  day,  hunting,  motoring,  hiking,  horseback 
riding,  trips  to  Old  Mexico,  hundreds  of  new  experiences 
await  you.  Tucson  is  a  modern  city  of  25,000,  with  clubs, 
good  hotels,  charming  homes,  excellent  schools  and 
churches.  Rents  are  reasonable.  A  modest  income  will 
command  every  pleasure  and  care. 

Reduced  Fares  Effective 

Reduced  fares  via  Rock  Island,  Southern  Pacific  anil 
connecting  lines  are  now  effective.  Tucson  is  only  53 
hours  from  Chicago,  73  from  New  York.  Vou  can  be  in 
daily  touch  with  friends  and  business. 

READ  THIS  BOOKLET 
If  you  are  seeking  either  pleasure  or  health-giving  rest, 
write'  for  "Man-Building  in  the  Sunshine-Climate."  It 
tells  of  the  glowing,  tingling  health  that  many  have  won 
and  of  the  fascinating  life  where  winter  is  springtime. 
Just  mail  the  coupon. 

TUCSON 

Sunshinc^Climatc  Club 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON   SLNSHlSt  CLIMAIE  CLUB. 

ISO  Old  Pueblo  Club  Buildine.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Please    send    me     ''Man-Buildine    in    the     Sunshine-Cli- 
mair." 


A'niitr  — 
Address- 


The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 
PRINCESS      HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

Dec.  15  to  May  1.    Dlrpctly  on  the  Harbor.    Acconuno- 

clales  400.      Cirlll   Koom.     Tiled  l^wlminlng  Pool,  Golf 

Tennis.  V.ic  itlnc,  et/-. 

Tilrertion  of  I,.  A.  TWOUOGER  CO. 
Koarhni  l>y  hu-uiihtn   of  Furnciw    Kc-rniuda    Line 

and  lioyal  Mull  .'^teaiu  Packet  (  o. 


Manatee  Cbuntu^orida 
foi-  Tjoui-  Winter  Home  ■ 


H<T.'  riv'T.  \';w*  rtnri  1,-iilf  unilr  in  a  srtlintf  for  toHtintr. 
ri^hinic  nnil  water  Mporto  uncxcrllotl  in  all  the  world.  Kaj*>' 
lo  grt  In  by  buat.  mo tur  or  train.  Ample  ■ccommodations  for 
vvery  tawto  &nd  pork^-tbook.  Famnun  for  fruitaand  farminir. 
Wondrrful  opportunities  for  fiimKT  ncttlcrs.  A  cordial 
wrlromr  and  a  worthwhile  holiday  awaits  you  hero.  Writo 
toiJay  fnr  h'H.kl<-t  and  other  information. 

M.WATKK  COINTY 
PUBLICITY    I)KPT. 
Box  1,  Bradentown. 
Florida 


WINTER  TRAVEL  AND   PLAY 

GROUNDS— Conf.n«e<f 


Xational  Forest  is  reached  by  the  Xorfolk 
&  Western  System. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Greenbrier 
Mountains  in  West  Virginia,  at  an  altitude 
of  2.000  feet,  surrounded  by  forest  and 
stream  is  that  historic  resort  of  the  South, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  "Old  White,"  in 
the  affectionate  designation  of  generations 
of  vi-sitors  from  the  days  of  Henrj-  Clay, 
Rufus  Choate,  Willard  Fillmore  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  down  to  our  own  day  when 
magnificent  modern  hostelries  welcome  the 
motorist  or  the  Pullman  passenger  o\er  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  System. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Virginia  Colony 
the  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia  also  became 
famous  for  their  curative  properties.  In 
the  midst  of  forest-clad  mountains,  2,500 
feet  above  sea-level  their  surroundings  are 
equally  as  delightful  as  those  of  their  neigh- 
Ijoring"  resort,  White  Sulphur.  Trails  and 
bridle-paths  extend  through  the  Blue  Grass 
Slountains  and  so  favorite  is  horseback- 
riding  that  two  hundred  head  of  saddle 
horses  are  maintained  for  use  in  the  height 
of  the  season.  Excellent  golf-courses  are 
available.  These  springs  are  also  on  the 
line  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

West  of  the  Cumberland  Range  in 
north-central  Kentucky  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Louis-s-ille  is  a  region 
described  by  John  Muir  in  his  early  days 
as  consisting  of  " — lofty,  cur\ing  ranks  of 
swelling  hills  .  .  .  concaved  -vallej's  of 
fathomless  verdure  and  .  .  .  lordly  trees 
with  the  nursing  sunlight  glancing  in  the 
leaves  upon  the  magnificent  masses  of 
shade  embosomed  among  their  wide 
branches." 

Besides  the  pleasing  scenery  two  points 
of  interest  imite  tourists — the  Mammoth 
Cave,  greatest  in  the  Green  River  region 
of  numerous  caverns,  entered  through  a 
seventy-foot  arch  and  containing  loO  miles 
of  marvelous  avenues:  secondly  the  memo- 
rial to  Abraham  Lincoln,  surrounding  his 
log  cabin  birthplace  near  Hodgeuville. 
Visitors  by  rail  to  Mammoth  CaAe  take 
the  LouisA-ille  &  Xash^•ille  route.'  Hodgeu- 
ville is  reached  by  the  Illinois  Central 
System. 

'  If  we  continue  to  the  Tsanding  Ohio,  cross 
it  and  leave  the  South  for  a  short  digression 
into  the  southern  valley  of  Indiana  we 
come  to  French  Lick  Springs  with  its 
three  famous  sulfated-sulfureted-alkaline- 
saline  springs,  Pluto,  Bowles  and  Proser- 
pine. Scientific  internal  treatment  and 
baths  are  pro%"ided  at  one  of  our  most  im- 
posing resort  hotels.  French  Lick  is  on  the 
Southern  Railway  and  ^fonon  Route  with 
connections  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Xew  York  Central 
Systems. 

Continuing  west  from  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  Tennessee  a  short  journey  brings 
us  to  the  Cliickamauga-  Chattanooga  Xa- 
tional ^Ionuraent  encircled  by  the  great 
bend  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  watched 
over  by  Lookout  Mountain,  Signal  Moun- 
tain and  Missionary  Ridge  and  marking 
one  of  our  mo.st  famous  battle-fields. 

Sliiloh  Xational  Monument  commemo- 
rating the  famous  battle-ground  is  near 
Corinth  in  .Mississippi  on  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  Illinois  Central  and  Southern  Rail- 
way Systems. 

Of  all  the  Southern  States  few  offer  a 
greater  diversity  of  attraction  than  Xorth 
Carolina  with  its  deeply  indented,  lagoan- 
fringed  coast-line,  its  Long  Leaf  Pine  Belt 
near  the  seaboard,  and  its  magnificent 
Western  mountain  scenery.  There  is  also 
much  historic  ground  here,  for  the  people 
of  Xorth  Carolina  were  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  famous  Long  Leaf  Pine  Belt  of  the 
Carolinas.  noted  for  its  healthful  surround- 
ings and  climate,  which  resembles  Septem- 
ber in  Xew  P^ngland  or  October  of  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  are  located  celebrated 
Southern  resort'-      Between  these  resorts 


and  the  sea  lie  vast  acre?  of  Long  Leaf  Pine 
forests  through  which  breezes  from  waters 
warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  flowing  close 
to  the  Carolina  shores,  are  balsam- 
flavored. 

Foremost  among  these  resorts  is  Pine- 
hurst,  not  only  the  winter  golf  center  of  the 
South,  but  of  the  entire  nation  as  well,  for 
here  gather  during  the  Tsdnter  months  all 
the  bright  stars  of  golfdom  and  hundreds  of 
amateur  adherents  of  Colonel  Bogey  join- 
ing in  a  continual  round  of  tournaments 
over  the  four  superb  eighteen-hole  courses. 

Golf,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only 
recreation  at  Pinehurst.  There  are  excel- 
lent facihties  for  tennis  and  trapshooting. 
Championship  trapshooting  matches  are 
held  each  T;\-inter.  Hunting  and  horseback- 
riding  are  much  in  faA'or  and  there  are 
numerous  in^^ting  trips  bj^  motor. 

The  ^^llage  itself,  e.xquisitelj-  designed 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the  famous 
landscape  architect,  with  its  streets  flanked 
with  holly,  cedar  and  magnoha  and  its  ex- 
ceptionally tasteful  and  rapidly  gro"\nng 
cottage  colony,  with  ample  hotel  facihties 
for  the  transient  visitor,  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  delights  which  winter  tourists  here 
experience. 

Xot  far  south  from  Pinehurst  is  another 
favorite  resort  of  golfers  and  sportsmen. 
Southern  Pines.  Here,  too,  are  excellent 
golf  courses,  a  hunt  club,  country  club  and 
rapidly  growing  cottage  colony.  Canoeing 
on  the  picturesque  Lumber  River  is  a 
favorite  pastime. 

In  western  Xorth  Carolina  extending 
over  slightly  into  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  is  that  mountain  labyrinth 
termed  "The  Land  of  the  Sky,"  including 
the  grandest  scenery  of  the  South.  It  is  a 
vast  tableland  between  the  summits  of  the 
Great  Smokies  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  with 
skies  so  blue  and  air  so  clear  that  the  region 
is  designated  also  "The  Sapphire  Country." 

"  It  is  a  labyrinth  of  brawling  brooks  and 
leaping  rivers,"  says  John  T.  Faris  in  his 
appreciative  description  contained  in  his 
book,  "Seeing  the  Sunny  South"  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company),  "that  come  from  the 
springs  on  the  mountain-side,  flow  rest- 
lessly along  Aalleys  and  gorges,  and  force 
their  way  through  rocky  barriers  in  titanic 
gaps.  It  is  a  great  park  where  grows 
nearly  every  variety  of  wood  known  east  of 
the  Rocky  iNIountains,  as  well  as  a  bewil- 
dering array  of  plants  and  shrubs — ferns  in 
bountiful  profusion,  laurel  in  groves,  rhodo- 
dendron in  thickets,  azaleas  in  numbers 
undreamed  of.  It  is  a  hunting-ground  whore 
the  sportsman  will  leap  for  joy,  and  a  fish- 
ing territory  of  boimdless  wealth.  It  is  a 
A'ast  pleasure  area  of  such  infinite  variety 
and  compelhng  charm  that  it  seems 
strange  its  fame  does  not  draw  a  hundred 
people  for  everj'  one  who  now  enters  its 
borders.  It  is  a  com]iact  area  of  a  few 
thousand  square  miles  where  there  are 
peaks  yet  unchmbed,  gorges  still  unknown 
to  the  explorer,  Aalleys  hidden  aAvay  among 
the  mountains  and  Aisited  only  by  a  fcAv." 

To  quote  the  conserAatiAe  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  "28S  peaks  exceed  the 
height  of  5,000  feet  and  27  peaks  have  an 
elcAation  greater  than  Mount  Washington 
(t),293  feet)  .  .  .  the  scenery  is  the  grand- 
est in  the  Southern  States.  .  .  .  As  one 
ascends  Roan  ^Mountain  or  Grandfather 
Mountain,  or  passes  through  Hickory  Xut 
Gap,  he  is  strongly  reminded  of  the  scenery 
of  SAvitzerland,  and  might  Avell  imagint; 
that  he  was  on  the  Rigi  or  the  Pilatus." 

"Congress  has  set  apart,"  Avrites  ^Ir. 
Faris,  "as  the  Appalachian  Park  ReserAe 
a  region  to  which  AsheA  ille  is  the  gatcAvay, 
has  created  nine  or  ten  national  forests — 
of  which  the  Boone,  the  Mount  Mitchell, 
the  Pisgah,  and  the  Xantahala  are  in 
Xorth  Carolina — and  is  carrying  out  a 
program  of  road  construction  that  Avill.  in 
time,  afford  access  to  spots  that  noAV  are 
remote  and  difficult  of  approach. 

"Asheville.  Queen  of  the  Land  of  the 
Sky.  has  no  off-season:  in  Avinter  and  sum- 
mer alike  it  Avelcomes  throngs  from  the 
Xorth  and  from  the  South  Avlio  delight  in  it^ 
situation,  and  in  the  multitude  of  roads  and 
trails  that  take  off  into  the  wilds  as  Avell  as 


into  regions  whore  those  go  who  wish  all 
comforts  as  th(\v  tra\el." 

There  are  nmnerous  rail  apjjroaches 
from  nearly  all  sides  of  this  seenie  wonder- 
land, the  more  important  centering  upon 
Asheville,  which  may  b(>  termed  the  cai)ital. 
From  north,  east,  south  and  west  di\isions 
of  the  Southern  Railway  System  and  its 
feeders  penetrate  the  region.  From  New 
York  and  Washington  the  route  of  through 
cars  to  Asheville  is  via  Salisbury,  Hickory 
and  ^Marion.  Another  di^nsion  leaves  the 
main  line  at  Spartanburg,  reaching  Ashe- 
ville \'ia  Tryon,  Hendersonville  and  Bilt- 
more.  From  Hendersonville  is  a  branch 
into  the  Toxaway  Country.  The. Southern 
Railway's  western  approach  to  AshcAille  is 
\ia  Knox\ille,  IViorristowu  and  Hot  Springs 
through  the  valley  of  the  French   Broad. 

With  Asheville  as  the  social,  commercial 
and  tourist  center  other  important  resorts 
include  Henderson^•ille,  commanding  a  ^•ast 
mountain  panorama;  Tryon,  in  a  region  of 
forests  and  waterfalls;  Brevard,  with  its 
trails  through  the  Toxaway  country;  Lake 
Janaluska,  cradled  high  in  the  mountains; 
Waynesville,  2,600  feet  above  sea-le^■el; 
Hot  Springs,  whose  waters  are  famous  since 
Indian  days;  Mt.  Mitchell  Station,  from 
which  point  ascent  is  made  of  this  the 
highest  mountain  east  of  the  Mississippi; 
Hickory  Nut  Gap,  with  its  surpassing 
scenery,  and  Hickory,  point  of  departure  for 
Bowling  Rock  and  Grandfather  mountain. 

Winding  through  the  heart  of  these 
mountain  fastnesses  is  the  rail  highwaj'  of 
the  Carohna,  Clinchfield  and  Ohio  Railway, 
known  as  the  "Clinchfield  Route,"  ex- 
tending from  Johnson  City  (Southern 
Railway)  to  Marion  and  Spartanburg. 
This  route  bridges  seven  rivers  and  pene- 
trates 55  tunnels,  attaining  a  maximum 
altitude  of  2,600  feet.  Altapass  and  Unka 
Springs  are  attractive  mountain  resorts. 

Some  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  scenery 
of  the  entire  region  is  that  traversed  by  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Lin\'ille  Ri\'er  Railway  known  locallj^  as 
"the  narrow  gage,"  pushing  its  way 
through  mountain  scenery  unsurpassed 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Johnson  City  (South- 
ern Railway)  to  Pineola,  Linville  and 
Boone.  Roan  Mountain,  Elk  Park  and 
Linville  are  ideally  situated  resorts. 
Of  these  two  routes  Mr.Faris  goes  on  to  say : 

.  .  .  "Those  who  wish  to  steal  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  from  a  new  direc- 
tion should  start  from  Elkhorn  City,  Ken- 
tuekj',  close  to  the  border  of  Virginia,  on 
the  deUghtful  Carolina,  Clinchfield  and 
Ohio  Railway.  The  route  leads  across 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  then 
through  the  Clinch  Mountains  to  Johnson 
City.  Tennessee,  where  the  East  Tennessee 
and  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  and 
the  Linville  River  Railway  may  be  taken 
to  the  left,  or  the  journey  may  be  continued 
on  the  Clinchfield  road.  If  there  is  tinie, 
both  roads  should  be  used;  it  is  impossible 
to  choose  between  the  A'isions  that  greet 
the  passenger  along  these  routes.  The 
Clinchfield  road  keeps  close  to  the  rugged 
ti'ail  of  Daniel  Boone,  first  along  the 
Nohehueky  River,  then  up  the  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Doe  River.  The  road  to  the 
Linville  River  passes  at  once  into  historic 
ground.  For  ten  miles  from  Johnson  City 
the  waj-  is  along  the  Watauga  River,  com- 
ing at  length  to  Elizabethton,  where 
Andrew  Jackson,  under  a  spreading  syca- 
moi'e  tree,  held  the  first  sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee.  .  .  .  Then 
comes  the  great  gorge  where  the  Doe  has 
cut  its  way  through  the  rock  to  a  depth  of 
luindreds  of  feet  .  .  .  far  above  the  Doe, 
Roan  Mountain,  on  the  border  between 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  hfts  its 
bald  top,  marked  by  the  absence  of  the 
trees  that  clothe  it  almost  to  the  summit. 
.  .  .  Much  of  the  country  is  as  wild  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  wilderness-breakei's 
who  pushed  through  these  mountains  on 
their  triumphant  way  to  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky." 

South  Carolina  has  many  atti'actions  for 
the  winter  vacationist. 

Of  historic  Charleston,  one  of  the  South's 
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Preferred  by 
Experienced  Travelers 

WHY  do  you  find  so  many  seasoned,  inter- 
esting travelers  in  the  club-like  smoking- 
room  of  the  giant  Paris  or  the  wonderful  and 
hospitable  salons  of  the  magnificent  France? 
Why  are  so  many  of  them  almost  equally  at 
hom.e  in  New  York,  London  or  Paris,  at  a 
country  club  or  aboard  an  ocean  liner? 

Partly  because  the  giant  express  liners  Paris 
and  France  afford  the  utmost  in  speed  and 
luxurious  accommodations  to  travelers  bound 
for  Lngland  or  the  continent.  Largely  because 
French  servants,  French  chefs  and  the  mar- 
velous French  cuisine  make  living  more  com- 
fortable, enjoyable  and  delightful. 

You  too  will  like  these  things  and  you  will 
also  enjoy  the  thoroughly  delightful  interna- 
tional atmosphere,  the  old  world  courtesies 
and  customs  and  the  many  forms  of  diversion 
and  entertainment  that  make  a  voyage  on 
the  French  Line  a  series  of  pleasurable  ex- 
periences. On  the  French  Line  every  pas- 
senger is  a  privileged  and  honored  guest. 


Regular  sailings  from  New  York  for  Plymouth 
(Lngland)  and  Havre  by  the  giant  express 
steamers  de  luxe  ; 


PARIS 


FRANCL 


"Que  roulez 

vQus,  messieurs?" 


LAFAYLTTL 

Details  of  rates  for  all  classes  of  ac- 
commodations together  with  interest- 
ing descriptive  information  regarding 
foreign  travel  and  where  to  go  and 
what  to  see  in  France  sent  on  request. 


To  Europe  in  Comfort  at  Small  Expense 

For  more  leisurely  crossings  at  small  expense,  with 
all  the  comforts  of  ocean  travel,  the  French  Line  in- 
augurated the  one  cabin  class  idea — large,  modern 
steamers  with  sli^tly  less  elaborate  staterooms — with 
rates  that  are  attractive  to  travelers  who  wish  to  keep 
down   expense.   French   Line  cuisine  and    service. 

Regular  sailings  from  New  York  to  Havre  by  the 
large  and  comfortable  steamers 

ROCHAMBLAU  ROUSSILLON 

CHICAGO  LA  BOURDONNAIS 

From  New  York  to  Vigo  (5pain)  and  Bordeaux 
Steamer:  NIAGARA 

From  New  Orleans  to  Havre: 
Steamer:  DL  LA  SALLE, 


Compagnle  Generale  Transatlantique 
1 9  State  5treet,  New  York 

Offices  and  agencies  in  Principal  Cities  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States 
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Heavy  Duty 
Cushion 
•cushion 
-traction 
'•mileage 


Pacemak&'s  of  Bsadage 


ROM  the  very  outset  of  motor 
haulage  Firestone  championed 
the  policy  of  building  a  full 
line  of  truck  tires. 

Clearly  recognizing  that  no  single 
type  of  tire  could  give  the  utmost  econ- 
omy under  all  conditions,  Firestone 
engineers  studied  the  many  phases  of 
transportation  development  and  antic- 
ipated the  needs  of  the  future. 

Resources  in  men,  materials  and 
equipment,  seasoned  experience,  a 
notable  record  in  exhaustive  research 
and  in  the  creation  of  new  types  of 
truck  tires,  gaveFirestone  a  continuing 
leadership  that  became  more  marked, 


year  by  year.  Truck  operators,  fieet 
owners — the  industry  at  large — came 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
Firestone  engineers  as  authoritative. 

The  increasing  importance  of  motor 
trucks  in  our  commercial  program  puts 
a  greater  responsibility  on  Firestone  to- 
day than  ever  before.  But,  as  in  the 
past,  Firestone  responds  to  this  need, 
with  tires  that  assure  the  maximum 
economy  and  dependability. 

Over  eight  hundred  Firestone  Service 
Dealers  carry  the  full  line  of  Firestone 
Truck  Tires.  They  are  ready  to  advise 
you  as  to  which  type  you  should  adopt— 
and  togiveyou  expert  service  at  all  times. 


I 


ti 


MOST     MILES     PER     DOLLAR 
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WIINTER   TRAVEL   AND  PLAY- 
GROUNDS—Connmier/ 


oldest  cities,  with  its  historic  forts  and 
churches,  its  charming  Colonial  residential 
districts,  its  East  Battery  facing  the  sea, 
and  in  its  environs  the  beautiful  Magnolia 
Gardens,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  an  entire  book 
might  be  Avritten. 

Camden  is  noted  for  its  gardens,  im- 
posing Colonial  homes  and  excellent  tourist 
hotels.  Two  18-hole  golf-courses,  fox- 
hunts and  saddle-horses  help  to  provide 
recreation  here. 

Aiken  is  socially  one  of  the  most  brilUant 
of  our  Southern  resorts,  and  its  stately 
homes  and  hotels  are  famous.  Golf,  polo, 
fox  -  hunting,  riding  and  motoring  are 
favorite  sports. 

Its  neighboring  city,  Augusta,  on  the 
Savannah  River,  just  across  the  State  line 
in  Georgia,  with  its  country  club,  palatial 
hotels  and  numerous  recreation  facilities,  is 
another  old  favorite  with  winter  tourists. 
For  a  hundred  yeai's  Augusta's  resort 
colony  on  "The  Hill"  has  represented  one 
of  the  South's  most  aristocratic  places  of 
sojourn. 

If  the  southern  trip  includes  Atlanta  the 
tourist  will  enter  one  of  those  cities  of 
which  the  South  is  most  justly  proud,  well 
built,  healthful  and  Avith  pleasing  suburban 
territory.  Visitors  to  Atlanta  should  not 
miss  the  fifteen-mile  trip  from  the  city  to 
Stone  Mountain,  on  the  monoUth  of  which 
Gutzon  Borglum  is  carving  in  colossal 
proportions  figures  of  a  marching  ai-my,  in 
memory  of  the  South's  dead  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Continuing  southward  into  Georgia  we 
find  another  coast  city  of  unusual  interest. 
Savannah,  a  city  of  ideal  winter  cUmate, 
well-kept  parks,  excellent  drives  and  famous 
adjacent  seaside  resorts,  and  well  supplied 
with  spacious  hotels. 

Alabama,  altho  touching  the  coast 
in  one  small  corner,  has  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  Southern  cities.  Mobile, 
described  elsewhere. 

At  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  the  scene  of 
the  historic  siege  is  preserved  as  one  of  our 
National  Monuments. 

THE  FLORIDA  VACATION 

The  vast  migration  from  New  England, 
Eastern  and  Central  States  to  Florida,  now 
fully  under  way,  flows  southward  through 
three  main  arteries  of  traffic,  hy  rail,  by 
motor  ear  and  by  water. 

Passenger  service  on  all  the  trunk  lines 
leading  Floridaward,  whether  from  Eastern, 
Central  or  Middle  Western  points,  is  taxed 
to  capacity,  through  trains  being  operated 
during  the  winter  season  in  many  sections. 

Through  the  Jacksonville  gateway  enter 
the  crack  Florida  trains  or  through  Pull- 
mans from  Eastern,  Central  and  systems 
Western  cities  by  the  three  great  Middle 
and  their  feeders — the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Southern  Railway. 
At  Jackson-\dUe  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Systems  spread 
out  Uke  many-fingered  hands  and  dis- 
tribute the  traffic  which  has  come  south 
over  their  own  and  other  lines  to  interior 
and  west  coast  points.  From  Jackson\alle 
the  Florida  East  Coast  System  is  the  dis- 
tributor for  tourists  going  to  Atlantic  Coast 
resorts  and  Key  West.  A  detailed  outline 
of  the  rail  highways  to  Florida  appears 
elsewhere. 

The  volume  of  motor  traffic  to  Florida 
is  indicated  by  figures  supplied  by  S.  H. 
Walthall,  Secretary  of  the  JaeksouA-ille 
Motor  Club,  based  on  actual  month-by- 
month  count  of  cars  entering  the  Jaekson- 
■ville  Gateway.  This  count  shows  that  foi* 
the  twelve  months'  period  80,640  cars 
arrived  at  Jacksonville.  It  is  believed  that 
2.5  per  cent,  more  enter  Florida  by  other 
gateways,  making  an  additional  20,160  auto- 
mobiles per  vear  or  a  total  of  all  cars  coming 
to  the  State' of  100,800. 

This  same  authority  estimates  the  aver- 
age number  of  passengers  carried  per  car 


to  be  four  persons,  representing  a  total 
passenger  traffic  of  40:^,200. 

"There  are  three  main  motor  inlets  into 
the  State."  says  Mr.  Walthall,  "all  via  the 
Dixie  Highway,  and  these  three  inlets  are 
accessible  from  either  the  I'^ast  or  the 
West,  the  Eastern  route  intersecting  the 
Di.xie  Highway  at  Greenville,  S.  Car., 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Macon,  Ga.  The 
Eastern  Leg  of  the  Dixie  Highway  leads 
from  Asheville  through  Greenville-Augusta- 
Savannah-Brunswiek  to  Jacksonville,  and 
the  tourist  coming  into  Florida  from  Wash- 
ington and  desiring  to  reach  Jacksonville 
o\ev  the  Eastern  Leg  goes  south  from 
Charlotte,  N.  Car.,  via  Camden  and 
Columbia  to  Augusta-Savannah-Bruns- 
wick to  Jacksonville.  Those  desiring  to 
enter  Florida  via  Macon,  Ga.,  proceed 
west;  from  Charlotte  to  Spartanburg- 
Greenville  -Anderson  -Athens  -Macon-Way- 
cross  and  Jacksonville.  The  central  inlet  is 
over  this  same  route  and  going  south  from 
Ocilla  to  Tifton,  Ga.,  Valdosta,  Ga.,  to 
Lake  City,  Fla.  Those  coming  over  the 
Central  Dixie  Highway  from  the  West  have 
the  option  of  entering  Florida  either  via 
Jacksoni-ille  or  Lake  City.  The  central 
route  also  connects  with  the  Florida  Short 
Route  leading  south  through  Alabama. 

"Following  the  Dixie  Highway  south 
from  Louisville-Nashville-Chattanooga-At- 
lanta,  this  route  intersects  with  the  above 
at  Macon.  South  from  Jacksonville  over 
the  Dixie  Highway  to  Miami  the  road  is 
all  surfaced  and  in  good  condition,  altho 
a  little  rough  in  places.  From  Jackson\-ilIe 
to  St.  Petersburg  via  Daytona-Deland- 
Sanford  -  Orlando  -  Kissimmee  -  Lakeland  - 
Tampa,  the  road  is  all  surfaced  and  in  good 
condition. 

"From  Lake  City  to  Tampa  and  St. 
Petersburg  the  fii-st  28  miles  to  High 
Springs  is  graded  sand  road  passable  in  any 
weather.  From  High  Springs  to  Leesburg 
tlu-ough  Gainesville  and  Ocala  is  all  sur- 
faced, a  little  rough  in  places  but  easily 
passable.  From  Leesburg  to  Auburndale  a 
good  shell  and  clay  road,  with  good  brick 
and  asphalt  from  that  point  to  Tampa  and 
St.  Petersburg.  An  alternate  route  more 
direct  to  St.  Petersburg  is  offered  from 
Ocala  to  Dunellon-Inverness-Brooksville- 
New  Port  Richey-Tarpon  Springs-Clear- 
water and  St.  Petersburg.  From  Ocala  to 
BrooksATlle  this  route  is  passable  in  any 
weather.  From  Brooksville  to  New  Port 
Richey  is  strictly  a  dry-weather  road.  From 
New  Port  Richey  to  St.  Petersburg  is  good 
brick  highway." 

Steamships  operating  between  northern 
ports  and  Florida  are  hea\dlj^  booked,  while 
this  ocean  borne  traffic  is  augmented  by 
fleets  of  yachts  and  motor  boats  cruising  to 
warm  waters.  So  numerous  are  these 
pleasure  craft  that  the  U.  S.  Coast  Geodetic 
Survey  has  issued  a descripti\e guide,  "The 
Inside  Pilot,"  supplied  with  charts,  etc..  of 
the  route  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville. 
1,185  miles,  nearly  all  the  way  inside  land 
protection  thi-ough  canals,  bays,  rivers,  and 
from  Jacksonville  to  Miami  entnely  over 
protected  waterways.  To  the  West  coast 
also  come  many  boats  from  the  Great 
Lakes  region  via  the  Mississippi  River. 

Just  as  with  California  many  of  the 
winter  migrants  to  Florida  remain  there  to 
establish  permanent  homes,  away  from 
zones  of  blizzards  and  worrysome  coal 
shortages,  thus  contributing  to  the  amazing 
increase  of  the  State's  population.  For  as 
Harrison  Rhodes  and  Mary  Wolfe  Dumont 
saj^  in  "A  Guide  to  Florida"  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.):  "Florida  means  everywhere  blue 
skies,  orange  trees,  blossoming  rose-bushes 
— in  short,  summer  in  winter." 

Topographically,  Florida  provides  a 
variety  of  attractions  for  the  winter  visitor 
or  the  home-seeker.  There  are  the  great 
chain  of  beaches  and  ocean,  river  and  bay- 
side  towns  of  the  East  Coast;  the  deeph' 
indented  frontage  of  the  Gulf  Coast;  the 
interlake-river  region  of  the  central  por- 
tion. With  this  range  of  natural  formation 
there  follows  naturally  a  selection  of 
recreation  equally  varied.  The  winter 
visitor  may  enjoy  bathing,  yachting,  mo- 
toring, hunting,  salt-  and  fresh-water  fishing 


and  just  plain  n-sling  atnid  balmy  sur- 
roundings. 

"Cruising  in  the  waters  of  Florida,"  say 
A.  W.  and  Julian  A.  Dimock  in  their  book, 
"Florida  Enchantments"  (The  Outing 
Publishing  Co.),  "is  the  ne  plita  ultra  of 
outdoor  life.  You  are  in  the  open  all  day, 
sleep  on  deck  at  night,  wear  little  beyon<l 
your  birthday  suit,  and  treat  the  water 
around  you  with  the  familiarity  of  an 
amphibian.  The  life  can  be  strenuous 
enough  to  strain  the  stoutest  muscles  and 
satisfy  the  Avdldest  craving  for  excitement, 
or  restful  to  the  most  worn-to-frazzles 
nerves  .  .  .  the  network  of  rivers,  chains 
of  lakes,  beautiful  Eve.glades  and  ten 
times  Ten  Thousand  Islands  of  Southern 
Florida,  will  be  all-t he-year  plajgrounds  of 
the  coming  generation." 

Jacksonville,  located  on  the  St.  Johns 
River,  eighteen  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
thirty-foot  ship  channel,  is  not  only  one  of 
Florida's  most  important  ports  but  a  city 
pulsating  with  industrial  and  commercial 
activity.  It  is  also  a  city  of  attractive 
home  life,  the  average  temperature  being 
lower  than  that  of  some  northern  cities. 
The  famous  Atlantic  Beach,  reached  by  rail 
or  motor  boulevard,  has  an  ocean  frontage 
of  twenty  miles,  with  a  A\-idth  at  low  tide 
averaging  200  feet.  Jackson\-ille  is  also  the 
point  from  which  tourists  embark  upon  the 
famous  St.  Johns  River  trip  to  Sanford,  or 
for  the  incomparable  Ocklawaha  River  trip 
starting  at  Palatka  and  continuing  twenty- 
five  miles  up  the  St.  Johns  and  one  hundred 
miles  on  the  Ocklawaha. 

Boarding  the  Florida  East  Coast  train 
for  the  jom-ney  southward  we  come  upon 
ancient  St.  Augustine,  settled  by  the  Span- 
ish in  1565  and  containing  structures  cen- 
turies old. 

Ormond  and  Daytona  on  the  Halifax 
River  have  opposite  them  along  the  shores 
of  Pelican  Island  one  of  the  most  superb 
stretches  of  ocean  beach  in  the  country, 
the  delight  of  motorists  and  bathers. 

South  of  Daytona  is  the  city  of  New 
SmjTua,  where  may  be  stiU  seen  ruins  of 
the  Old  Spanish  Mission  and  fort  built 
here  by  the  first  white  settlers  in  1565. 

Now  the  line  skirts  the  shores  of  the  In- 
dian River  through  Cocoa  in  the  heart  of 
an  orange  section,  Melbourne,  Fort  Pierce, 
Jupiter  Island,  Jupiter,  and  glittering  spec- 
tacular and  ultra-fashionable  Palm  Beach, 
with  its  mammoth  hotels,  casino,  bathing, 
golf  and  palm  shaded  walks,  backed  by 
Lake  Worth  and  fronting  the  broad  At- 
lantic. From  Palm  Beach  extends  the 
Ocean  Boulevard  to  Miami  and  the  new 
road  across  the  Everglades  to  Fort  Myers, 
thence  to  Tampa. 

Other  thriving  towns  are  passed  till  Fort 
Lauderdale  is  reached,  a  city  of  many 
tourist  attractions,  including  yachting, 
fishing,  golfing,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
inland  waterway  canal  to  Lake  Okeechobee, 
and  Fort  Myers  on  the  West  Coast.  Fort 
Lauderdale's  hospitality  to  visitors  is  ex- 
tended through  her  Country  Club,  Wo- 
man's Club,  Anglers  Club  and  Gun  Club. 

Farther  down  the  coast  we  come  to 
Miami,  appropriately  named  "The  JNIagic 
City"  because  Miami's  growth  and  devel- 
opment even  in  our  American  standards  is 
such  as  to  almost  take  our  breath  away — 
to  express  it  in  figures  440%  ii  the  decade 
past.  Miami  is  a  tourist  headquarters 
and  the  j-achtsmen's  rendezvous  of  the 
lower  east  coast.  It  is  the  permanent 
home  of  thousands  who  have  become  cap- 
tivated by  the  citj'  and  its  surroundings. 

Miami's  climate  has  much  to  do  with 
her  remarkable  growth.  According  to 
records  of  the  L".  S.  Weather  Bureau  cov- 
ering from  twelve  to  twenty-six  years, 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  "The  ^Nlia- 
mian,"  there  are  only  five  days  in  the  year 
without  sunshine.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  75.1°.  There  are  only  two 
days  in  the  year  that  there  is  any  fog.  The 
wind  velocity  averages  four  miles  per  hour. 
The  average  mean  temperatures  during 
the  summer  months  are  79.9°  and  during 
the  winter  months  70.2°.  It  is  further 
stated  that  there  never  has  been  a  case  of 
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Visit  this  Winter  paradise  for 
sportsmen.  Wonderful  golf  (2 
new  18 -hole  courses),  tennis, 
fishing,  bathing. 

Royal  Mail 

"T/ie  Comfort  Tioule" 

Weekly  sailings  from  New 
York  by  S.  S.  ARAGUAYA 
(17,500  tons  displacement), 
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Send  for  booklet  D-5 

West  Indies  Cruises 
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the  S.  S.  ORCA,  (25,500  tons 
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engaged  in  West  Indies 
cruises.  \  isits  to  Nassau,  Ha- 
vana, Jamaica,  Colon  (Panama 
Canal),  La  Guayra,  Trinidad, 
Barbados,  Martinique,  St. 
Thomas,  San  Juan  and  Ber- 
muda.      Rates,    $250    and    up. 

Send  for  booklet  D-6 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

26  Broadway New   York 

607   Boylston  St Boston 

117  W.  Washington   St.,  Chicago 
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able winter  dimate  and  gorgeous  semi-tropical 
wttings  contribute  added  charm  and  gayety  to 
the  season.  Every  Out-door  Summertime  At- 
traction— <k>If,  Surf-bathing,  etc.  Opens 

Si.  Augustine Alca»r  Now  Open 

St.  Au^tlinc Ponce  De  Leon  Jan.  4 

Ormond-on-the-Halifax Ormond  Jan.  5 

Palm  Beach    Royal  Poinciana  Jan.   15 
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sunstroke   in  !Mianri,    and    tornadoes  and 
earthquakes  are  unknqwii. 

.Just  south  of  ^Sliami  is  Cocoanut  Grove 
on  Bay  Biscayne,  a  charming  home  town 
connected  with  ^Miami  by  a  fine  drive. 
There  follow  other  towns  including  Home- 
stead and  Florida  City. 

Then  the  East  Coast  Sj'stem  begins  its 
route  over  the  Florida  Keys  and  interven- 
ing waters,  this  aecomphshment  being  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  engineering  feats, 
passes  Long  Key  Camp,  dear  to  veteran 
fishermen,  and  terminates  finally  a*  Kej' 
West,  gatewaj^  to  Cuba  and  the  Caricbean 
Lands. 

The  East  Coast  trip  has  ended,  but  only 
a  thin  slice  of  Florida  has  been  seen.  Over 
on  the  West  Coast  and  in  the  interior  are 
m},Tiads  of  other  attractions. 

Quoting  John  T.  Faris  again  in  "See- 
ing the  Sunnv  South"  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company),  "The  West  Coast  of  Florida 
is  like  the  East  Coast  in  one  thing  onh- — 
both  are  so  attractive  that  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  between  them.  And  they  are  so 
different  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
them.  Where  the  East  Coast  has  nearly 
five  hundred  miles  of  low-lying  shore, 
sometimes  mainland,  again  narrow  penin- 
sulas between  inlets  and  the  ocean,  the 
West  Coast  has  more  than  seven  hundred 
miles  of  the  most  varied  shore-line,  with 
baj's  and  islands,  keys  and  rivers,  inlets 
and  peninsulas  innumerable.  All  the  way 
from  Pensacola,  near  the  Alabama  Une,  to 
Cape  Sable,  at  the  southwest  tip  of  the 
State,  every  mile  has  its  distinct  charm  for 
the  yachtsman  or  the  fisherman  who  by 
sea  follows  its  sinuous  hues,  while  the 
traveler  who  traces  the  coast  by  land — 
when  he  can — is  so  pleased  that  he  is  apt 
to  wish  that  he  could  in  this  way  cover  the 
entire  distance.  Xo,  it  is  nonsense  to  ask 
any  one  which  coast  he  prefers;  the  only 
way  is  to  see  both  coasts  thoroughly  and 
decide  the  question  independently.  And 
in  how  many  cases  the  result  will  be  the 
statement:  "I  can  not  choose;  I  like  them 
both." 

But  in  our  glimpse  of  Florida  we  have  ar- 
rived at  Key  West,  and  suppose  we  board 
here  a  figurative  hydroplane  and  fly  over 
the  Keys  and  intervening  waters  up  this 
W^est  Coast,  landing  at  Fort  ^Ijers,  a 
thriAdng  city  on  the  Okeechobee  River. 

Here,  if  we  are  fond  of  fishing,  we  will  sail 
to  the  river's  mouth  at  Punta  Rassa  and 
embark  upon  some  of  Florida's  sportiest 
fishing-waters.  For  Pine  Island  Soiind  and 
Charlotte  Harbor  between  Punta  Rassa, 
Boca  Grande,  Gasparilla  and  Punta  Gorda 
abound  in  sea  trout,  Spanish  mackerel,  and 
in  season  the  gamey  tarpon. 

Leaving  Charlotte  Harbor  and  sailing 
up  the  coast  we  come  \ipon  Venice,  Sara- 
.sota  and  other  attractive  Gulf  towns  till 
we  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Manitee  River 
where  stands  Bradentown,  the  energetic 
and  inviting  center  of  the  ^Manitee  region 
noted  for  its  rich  agricultural  lands,  excel- 
lent fishing,  motoring  and  tropical  scenery. 

Continuing  northward  the  deep  inden- 
tation of  Tampa  Bay  is  entered  and  St. 
Petersburg  and  Tampa,  favorites  with 
multitudes  of  winter  vi,sitors  and  home  sites 
for  rapidly  increasing  populations,  offer 
their  varied  attractions.  Tampa  in  par- 
ticular, like  JNIiami,  is  a  yachtsman's  para- 
dise. 

Beyond  lie  charming  Tarpon  Springs, 
Homosassaand  Cedar  Key,  and  thenonward 
along  the  curve  of  the  Gulf,  Peusacola  on 
its  magnificent  bay,  the  northwestern 
gateway  to  the  State. 

We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  im- 
measurably important  and  attractive  inte- 
rior regions.  Not  only  from  agricultural 
but  tourist  standpoints  they  contribute 
enormously  to  Florida's  prosperity.  To 
quote  again  Mr.  .Tohn  T.  Faris,  "It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  when  the  East  Coast 
and  West  Coast  of  Florida  are  seen  the 


State  has  j-ielded  its  secrets.  The  higher 
lands  of  the  interior,  the  backbone  of  the 
State,  as  these  are  called,  repay  attention." 

The  great  citrus  groves  will  be  of  unusual 
interest  to  visitors  this  season  because  they 
are  laden  with  crops  which  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
largest  of  anj-  State. 

In  the  interior,  too,  are  to  be  seen  tropical 
nature,  rivers  and  lakes  with  vistas  of  live 
oaks  and  magnolias  festooned  in  Spanish 
moss.  Towns  with  charming  surround- 
ings invite  the  visitor. 

The  counties  of  Lake,  Orange  and  Polk, 
each  a  Florida  empire  in  itself,  are  dotted 
with  attractive  places  for  winter  recreation. 
Prominent  among  the  towns  of  these 
counties  are  Leesburg,  Fruitland  Park  and 
Eustis,  in  Lake;  Orlando  and  Winter  Park, 
in  Orange;  and  Bartow,  Haines  City. 
Lakeland,  Lake  Alfred,  Lake  Wales  and 
Winter  Haven,  in  Polk. 

To  the  south,  through  the  ridge  country 
knov\Ti  as  the  "Scenic  Highlands  of  Flor- 
ida," there  are  many  rapidly  developing 
communities.  In  this  part  of  the  State 
the  growth  of  population  has  been  almost  as 
rapid  as  on  the  lower  east  coast,  altho  not 
so  highly  concentrated.  Recently  the  old 
countj-  of  De  Soto  was  divided  into  five 
parts  and  the  fom*  new  counties  named 
Charlotte,  Hardee,  Highlands  and  Glades. 
Immediately  to  the  east  Ues  a  section  of 
wonderful  fertility  which  vdU  become  one 
of  Florida's  richest  agricultural  lands  with 
the  completion  of  the  draining  of  the  Ever- 
glades and  which  even  now  is  a  country  of 
much  interest  to  fishermen,  hunters  and 
nature-lovers. 

Other  interior  cities  welcome  the  winter 
visitor  with  varied  attractions.  Among 
these  are  Palatka  and  Sanford  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Johns  River;  De  Land,  the  site 
of  Stetson  College;  Ocala,  v\ith  its  wonder- 
ful springs;  Lakeland,  set  amid  a  labyrinth 
of  lakes;  Gainesville,  home  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Florida;  and  Brooksville  among 
hills;  'Lake  City;  Live  Oak;  and  Talla- 
hassee— capital  of  the  State  and  home  of 
the  Florida  CoUege  for  Women — in  the  hill 
country  of  the  northern  region. 

WESTWARD  ALONG  THE  GULF  COAST 

It  is  predicted  that  in  the  near  future  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Texas  will  become  one  of  the  nation's  great- 
est plav-grounds.  At  present  it  is  fre- 
quented by  thousands  of  visitors.  Nature 
has  contributed  to  this  region  a  remarkable 
series  of  attributes.  The  winter  cUmate  is 
ideal.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
sandy  beaches  in  sheltered  lagoons  behind 
islands  and  peninsulas.  Scores  of  deep 
bays  indent  the  coast  line.  Back  of  the 
coast  are  vast  forests  through  which 
stretch  shell  roads.  Fishing,  including 
Spanish  ma<:kerel  and  tarpon,  abounds. 
Hunting  for  brant,  ducks,  and  other  game 
is  e.vcellent.  The  conditions  for  yachting 
arc  ideal. 

We  have  considered  the  Florida  Gulf 
Coast  in  preceding  paragraphs.  Let  us  now 
glimpse  the  attractions  from  the  Alabama 
Gne  westward. 

Mobile,  fa<>ing  one  of  the  Gulf's  most 
beautiful  bays  and  fanned  alternately  by 
breezes  from  the  salt  water  and  from  the  pine 
forests  rising  behind  it,  is  a  city  of  tropical 
parks,  shaded  drives  and  colonial  home- 
steads, the  old  and  tlie  new  in  sharp  con- 
trast but  all  in  a  delightful  setting  tempting 
the  winter  tourist. 

Between  Mobile  and  the  Mississippi 
Delta  stretch  a  chain  of  attractive  water- 
side resorts,  including  among  others.  Ocean 
Springs,  historic  Bilo.xi.  Gulfport,  Long 
Beach.  Pass  Christian  and  Bay  St.  Louis. 

Along  the  great  arc  of  the  Gulf  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Delta  to  Brownsville  on  the 
Rio  Grande  border  line  are  r^any  other 
delightful  points  for  the  winter  vacation. 
Prominent  among  these  is  Galveston  vsith 
its  deep  water  harbor,  its  huge  commerce 
by  land  and  water  carriers,  its  magnificent 
sea  wall  and  imposing  hotels. 

Farther  down  the  coast,  after  passing 
numerous  waterside  haunts  of  fishermen 
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antJ  yachtsmen  we  pass  through  the 
Aransas  and  (^orpus  Christi  Passes  into  the 
deeply  indented  bay  upon  whieh  stands 
Cor'^us  Christi,  termed  "The  Naples  of 
the  Gulf." 

The  Gulf  Coast  Region  is  aeeessil)le  by 
numerous  land  and  water  routes.  Mobile 
and  its  ^■icinity  may  be  reached  by  the 
Southern  Railway  and  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Systems.  Numerous  resorts  nuiy  be 
reached  by  short  tri])s  from  New  Orleans 
which  is  a  rail  center  for  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, Louisville  &  Nash^•ilIe  System,  Illi- 
nois Central,  Southern  Pacific,  Missouri 
Pacific,  Gulf  Coast  and  other  lines  and 
with  steamship  services  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  United  Fruit  Company's 
fleets.  Through  the  Galveston  gateway 
enter  the  Southern  Pacific,  Missouri  Kansas 
and  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  and  steam- 
ships of  the  Mallory  Line.  The  Corpus 
Christi  gateway  receives  through  Pullman 
service  from  San  Antonio  over  the  San 
Antonio,  Uvalde  and  Gulf  Railroad  and  is 
also  accessible  from  Waco,  Houston  and 
San  Antonio  by  the  San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  Railway. 

RAIL  ROUTES  TO  THE  SOUTH 

Tourists  bound  for  Southern  resorts  have 
a  variety  of  direct  and  combination  rail 
routes  from  which  to  select.  Some  of  the 
important  arteries  of  travel  southward  are 
outlined  below: 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Route 
From  New  York  via  the  Pennsylvania  System  to 
Washington,  thence  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
System  with  through  cars  to  Virginia  Hot  Springs 
and  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Through 
service  from  the  West  is  afforded  via  Cincinnati. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Route 
From  Hagerstown  and  from  Norfolk  to  resorts  in 
the  Blue  Kidge  region  and  the  middle  South. 
Route  to  Lxu^ay  Caverns,  Shenandoah  Grottos, 
Natm-al  Bridge,  Shenandoah  and  Ciunberland 
Valley  resorts,  as  well  as  thi-ough  car  route  from 
New  York  via  Washington,  to  these  resorts  and 
Roanoke,  Chattanooga  and  Bii-mingham  to  New 
Orleans. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Route 
From  New  York  to  Washington  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania Systern,  thence  via  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  System  through  eastern  resorts  of  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Central  and  West  Coast 
resorts  of  Florida.  Through  service  to  Florida 
East  Coast  resorts  over  the  Florida  East  Coast 
System;  a  direct  route  to  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Jacksonville,  Palatka,  De  Land,  Sanford,  Tampa, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fort  Myers.  The  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  is  the  southern  outlet  for  routes  from  Chicago 
via  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  Illinois 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  System;  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Cleveland  and  IndianapoUs  via  the  Penn- 
sylvania System  and  from  St.  Louis  via  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  System. 

Seaboard  Airline  Route 
From  New  York  via  the  Pennsylvania  System 
to  Wasliington,  the  Riclimond,  Fredericksburg 
and  Potomac  System  to  Richmond,  thence  by 
Seaboard  Air  Line  System  through  Virginia,  the 
Long  Leaf  Pine  Belt  of  the  Carolinas,  Eastern 
Georgia,  Northern,  Western  and  Central  points  in 
Florida  with  tlu'ough  service  to  Florida  East  Coast 
resorts  via  the  Florida  East  Coast  System;  Pine- 
hiu*st.  Southern  Pines,  Camden.  Atlanta,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  St.  Peters- 
biirg,  etc.  The  Seaboard  An-  Line  System  is  a  con- 
nection for  tlu'ough  trains  to  the  South  originating 
in  the  Central  States. 

Southern  Railway  Route 
The  Southern  Railway  System  operates  through 
service  New  YorK  to  Augusta  and  Aiken;  to 
AsheviUe  and  "Land  of  the  Sky"  resorts  in  moim- 
tains  of  Western  North  Carolina;  to  Atlanta, 
Chattanooga,  Bu'mingham,  jVIemphis,  Nashville, 
Montgomery,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  via 
Washington,  thence  thi-ough  Blue  Ridge  and  his- 
toric Piedmont  section  of  Virginia  and  Carolinas 
to  Atlanta,  greatest  industrial  center  of  the  South, 
Birmingham,  the  "Pittsburgh  of  the  South," 
Chattanooga  and  Lookout  Mountain,  Montgom- 
ery, first  capital  of  Confederacy,  and  New  Orleans. 
From  central  and  northern  states  through  service 
is  iirovided  by  Cincinnati  to  the  principal  Southern 
points  including  famous  resorts  of  Florida. 

Illinois  Central  Route 
The  Illinois  Central  System  extends  from  Sioux 
Falls,  Sioiix  City,  Omaha,  IMadison,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  IndianapoUs  and  Louisville  to  New 
Orleans,  the  chief  resort  on  the  Gulf  and  to 
Birmingham.  Through  Pullman  car  service  is 
maintained  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans.  Gulfport,  Birmingham,  Jacksonville  St. 
Petersburg,  ^Miami,  San  Antonio  and  Houston  via 
New  Orleans,  and  from  Cincinnati  and  Louis^llle 
to  New  Orleans. 

Chicago   and   Eastern   Illinois   Route 

This  route  bisects  the  liistoric  battle  region  of 

the  South,  crosses  the  Tennessee  Moim tains  and 

follows    the    Tennessee    River.     Such   points    of 
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HARTMANN 


NOT   A   WRINKLE   AT  THE    END    Of   THE  TRIP 


SP?^ 


of  a  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk  brings  joy  to 
the  recipient  and  compldments  the  good  taste  of 
the  giver.  Because  of  the  romance  that  lives  in  every  soul,  there 
is  nothing  quite  so  captivating  as  the  lure  of  travel.  For  this  reason 
the  gift  of  a  trunk  brings  with  it  fascinating  anticipations  of  de- 
lightful adventuring  away  from  the  routine  of  daily  life. 

And,  if  the  trunk  be  a  Hartmann  Wardrobe,  this  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion is  intensified.  Forit  is  the  trunk  supreme — supreme  in  beauty,  in 
durability,  and  luxurious  clothes  care  and  protection.  The  Hartmann 
patented  cushion  top  is  recognized  by  those  who  realize  the  value  of 
clothes  care,  as  the  only  unfailing  preventive  of  garment  wrinkling. 

Hartmann  leadership  has  been  gained  by  the  highest  standard  of 
quality  manufacturing  devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  travellers'desir^s 
for  beauty,  durability,  and  comfort  conveniences  And  always  it 
will  be  Hartmann' s  single  aim  to  maintain  that  leadership.  This 
is  why  discriminating  people  agree  that  there  is  No  trunk  like  a 
wardrobe — no  wardrobe  like  a  Hartmann."  Hartmann  Patented 
Cushion  Top  Wardrobes  range  in  price  from  :S30  to  :gl50.  See 
them  demonstrated  at  your  dealer. 

Hartmann   Trunk    Company,  Racine,  Wisco^nsin 

BE  SURE  THE  HARTMANN  RED  X  IS  ON  THE  TRUNK  YOU  BUY 
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WINTER  TRAVEL  AND    PLAY- 

GROUNDS— Confini/eJ 


intorest  as  LtMikout  and  Signal  Mouiiiain.--.  fliicka- 
inauga  and  Moccasin  Bend  are  passed  in  daylight 
bv  the  "Dixie  Flyer,  leaving  Chicago  at  9:05 
P".  M.  over  the  C'hicaKo  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway 
via  Nashville.  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  and  arriv- 
ing at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  8:25  a.  m.  <.2nd  day.'. 

LorisviLLE  &  Xashvili.e  Roite 

Louisville  &  Nash^-ille  Railroad  operates  two 
dailv  through  trains  between  Chicago  and  Jack- 
sonville, one  (The  Soutliland)  via  Cincinnati, 
Knoxvillc  and  Atlanta,  and  one  (DLxie  Flyer)  \-ia 
Evans\nlle,  Xash^-iUe,  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta. 
Sleeping-car  ser^-ice  is  provided  from  Chicago. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Louisville.  Indianapolis, 
Columbus,  (Jrand  Rapids  and  St.  Louis  to  Jack- 
sonville and  to  St.  Petersburg  or  Miami.  Ttiree 
daily  trains  are  operated  from  Cincitmati  and 
Loius\-ille.  two  from  Cliicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
two  from  New  York,  to  Xew  Orleans  and  the  (iulf 
Coast-Bay  St.  Louis,  Pass  Christian,  Gulfport. 
Biloxi,  Ocean  Springs,  Mobile  and  Pensacola. 

CRUISES  TO  SOUTHERN  SEAS 
If  the  Riviera  and  Mediterranean  are  too 
ambitious  in  point  of  time  or  pur.-^e  there  are 
ample  compensations  in  shorter  Aoyages  to 
tropical  seas  and  lands  near  our  own  .-chores. 
These  ocean  trips  range  all  the  way  from 
the  forty-eight  hour  sail  to  charming  Ber- 
muda to  a  month's  cruise  embracing  all  the 
principal  lands  of  the  fabled  Caribbean. 

To  BERMrOA 

Sailings  from  New  York  for  Bermuda  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  of  each  week  December  2nd 
to  April  28th  will  be  made  by  steamships  "Fort 
St.  George"  and  "Fort  Victoria"  of  the  Furness 
Bermuda  Line.  A  special  Christmas  saUing  will  be 
made  by  the  S.  S.  "Fort  Hamilton,"  leaving  New 
York  December  23rd  and  returning  January  1st. 

Every-  Saturday  from  December  21st  to  April 
21st  the  steamship  "Araguaya"  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  will  sail  from  New 
York  for  Bermuda,  returning  every  Tuesday. 

To  THE  Bahamas 

From  New  York  to  Nassau,  Bahamas.  Antilla 
and  Nuevitas,  Cuba.  Weekly  sailings  are  made  by 
Mtuison  I..ine  steamships  "Mimargo  '  and 
"Mimamar." 

Pa.ssenger  sei^ice  between  New  York,  Nassau. 
Havana,  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  is 
given  by  the  steamships  "^Morro  Castle,"  "Sib- 
bonej."  "Esperanza,  ■  "Monterey."  "Mexico" 
and  "Orizaba"  of  the  "Ward  Line  (New  York  and 
Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company).  Nassau  is  a 
port  of  call  on  several  of  this  winter's  West  Indies 
cnii.ses. 

.Service  between  Aliami,  Florida  and  Nassau. 
Bahamas,  is  afforded  by  a  division  of  the  Penin- 
sula and  Occidental  Steamship  Company. 

To  THE   C.A.RIB«KAX  AM)  GuLF 

Havana  is  a  port  of  call  for  numerous  West 
Indii*s  cruises  described  below.  The  Cuban 
Capital  is  connected  with  Florida  by  the  daily 
steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Occidental  Line 
from  Key  West  in  connection  with  its  Port  Tampa- 
Key  West  di\ision. 

There  will  be  tri-weekly  sailings  this  winter  be- 
tween Miami  and  Havana  by  steamships  of  the 
Miami-Havana  Navigation  Corporation. 

V;irious  cruises  to  th(>  West  Indies  and  Carib- 
V)ean  countries  departing  from  United  States  ports 
arc  jirranKi'd  by  the  L'nilcd  Fruit  Company, 
including  the  following — 

22-(lay  cruise  from  Boston  to  Havana  (Cuba), 
I'ort  Li;non  (Costa  Ricai,  Cristobal  (Canal  Zonei, 
J'ort  Liinon  (Costa  Rica;.     Sailings  wt-ekly. 

Special  Costa  Rican  cruises  from  New  Vork 
<K-<'u;).\  ing  2.'i  days  j)ersonally  escorted  and  in- 
<'lusive  of  sliore  excursions  and  hotel  expeiLses  will 
J>e  operated  over  the  following  rout<'.  Sailings 
«'very  Saturday.  New  York.  Havana  (Cuba). 
Port  Antonio  (Jamaica).  Kingston  (Jamaica), 
<'ris(<)l)al  (Canal  Zone).  Port  Linion  iCosta  Rica), 
Havana  (Ciibai  and  return. 

Colombian  c-ruises  sailing  from  N«'w  York  every 
WcfhuvMlay,  tifkels  including  shore  excursions, 
the  cruise  occiip\ing  22  days,  include  the  follow- 
ing i)orts — New  York,  Kingston  (Jamaica'. 
<'rislol>al  (Canal  Zone).  Cartagena  (Colombia i, 
Puerto  Colombia  (Colombia),  Santa  Marta  (Co- 
lombia). Cristobal  (Canal  Zone),  Kingston 
(Jamaica)  and  return. 

(Yiiises  to  Ouateniala  leaving  New  York  every 
other  Saturday  coniniencing  January  27.  during 
the  winter  season  atui  including  a  jwriod  of  2.")  davs 
••mbrace  calls  at  the  following  i>orts — New  YorVc. 
Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston  (Jamaica  i.  Belize 
(British  Honduras).  Puerto  Barrios  (Onatemala). 
Puerto  Corlez  (  Honrluras),  Tela  (Honduras). 
Puerto  Casiilla  (Hondurasi,  Puerto  Barrios  (CJua- 
lemalai.  Kingston  . (Jamaica"!,  Santiago  (Ctibai 
and  return. 

Cruises  from  New  Orleans  to  British  Honduras 
leaving  every  Sat  urda>  cKrcupying  about  11  days, 
(he  route  being  to  Belize  (British  Hondurasi, 
i'uerto  Barrios  (Otiatemalai  an«l  return. 

New  Orleans.  Cuba,  Canal  Zone  winter  cruises 
leaving  every   Saturday  and  (K'cupying  ;ibout    17 


days  including  the  followmg  iM)rts — New  Orleans, 
Havana  (Cuba),  Cristobal  (Canal  Zone).  Boc-as 
del  Toro  (Panama),  Cristobal  (Canal  Zone)  and 
return. 

Sixteen-day  cruise  from  New  Orleans  every 
Wednesday  to  Havana  (Cuba),  Cristobal  (Canal 
Zone).  Port  Limon  (Costa  Rica),  Tela  (Hondu- 
rasi, Havana  (Cul>a)  and  return. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  are 
operating  two  criuses  of  twenty-eight  days  each 
to  the  West  Indies  by  their  25,500-ton  steamship 
"Orca,"  the  itinerary  from  New  York  including 
Nassau.  Havana.  Jamaica  (Kingston),  Colon  (Pan- 
ama Canal  I.  La  (iuaira,  Trinidad.  Barbados,  Mar- 
tinique, St.  Thomas  (Virgin  IslancLs),  San  Juan 
(Porto  Rico),  Bermuda  and  retiu-n. 

Two  extensive  cruises  to  the  West  Indies, 
each  occupying  27  days,  will  be  made  on  Janu- 
ary 20th  and  February  20th  by  22,200-ton 
Canadian  Pacific  steamsliip  "Empress  of  Britain." 
the  route  including  Havana  (Cuba),  Port  Antonio 
and  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Panama  Canal,  La 
Guaira  (Venezuela),  Port  of  Spain  and  La  Brea 
Point  (Trinidad),  Bridgetown  (Barbados),  Fort 
de  France  and  St.  Pierre  (Martinique i,  San  Juan 
(Porto  Rico),  Nassau  (Bahamas)  or  Hamilton 
(Bermuda)  and  New  Y'ork.  The  itineraries  of  these 
cruises  are  the  same  except  that  on  the  first  one 
Nassau  is  included,  wliile  on  the  second  one  is 
included  Bermuda  instead. 

Three  comprehensive  West  Indies  Cruises  will 
be  conducted  by  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine's  White  Star  liner  "Megantic"  this  win- 
ter, each  cruise  occupying  28  days.  The  first 
saling  is  from  New  Y'ork  January  15th  and  the 
route  includes  stops  at  Havana  and  Santiago 
(Cuba),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Panama  Canal.  La 
Guaira  (for  Caracas),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad), 
Bridgetown  (Barbados).  Fort  de  France  (Mar- 
tinique). St.  Thomas  (Virgin  Islands),  San  Juan 
(Porto  Rico),  Nassau  (Bahamas)  and  return. 

The  second  cruise  leaves  New  York  February 
17th,  the  ship  saiUng  direct  to  Havana  thence 
continuing  to  Haiti,  Kingston,  Panama  Canal, 
La  Guaira,  Port  of  Spain,  Barbados,  Fort  de 
France,  St,  Thomas,  San  Juan,  Bermuda  and 
return.  The  third  cruise  lea\"ing  March  22nd 
follows  the  same  course  as  the  second  cniise.  Pas- 
sengers desiring  to  Aisit  Florida  may  joiu  the 
cruise  at  Havana,  or  tourists  may  leave  the  first 
cruise  at  Nassau  and  -visit  Florida,  or  may  leave 
the  second  or  third  cruises  at  Bermuda  and  stay 
there  for  the  remainder  of  their  vacation  periods. 

Sailing  fortnightly  from  New  York  steamships 
of  the  Trinidad  Line  proAide  attractive  cruises  to 
the  Lesser  Antilles  of  about  one  month's  duration, 
the  course  followed  being  from  New  Y'orK  direct 
to  St.  Georges  (Grenada)  Port  of  Spain  (Truiidad). 
Georgetown  (Demerara)  returning  to  New  York 
by  same  route. 

Three  AVest  Indies  sailings  of  about  20  da>s 
each,  leaving  January  4th,  February  1st,  March 
1st  will  be  made  b.v  Quebec  Steamship  Company's 
steamship  "Ciuiana"  visiting  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix.  St.  Kitts,  Mont.serrat,  Antigua,  Guade- 
loupe. Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia  and  Bar- 
bados. 

Between  New  York  and  Monte  Christi.  San 
Domingo,  are  operated  three  times  each  month 
the  vessels  of  the  Clyde-San  Domingo  Line. 

Sixteen-day  cruise  trips  to  and  aroimd  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico  are  made  with  sailings  every 
Saturday  from  New  Y'ork  by  the  New  Y^ork  and 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company's  vessels,  includ- 
ing "San  Lorenzo,'  "Ponce,''  "San  Juan"  and 
"Porto  Rico.'' 

From  New  York  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  thence  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  is  the  route  of  the  Mallory 
Line  steamships  sailing  from  New  Y'ork  twice 
a  week. 

From  New  York  direct  to  New  Orleans,  there 
connecting  with  the  Sunset  Route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  the  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Companv's  ships  "Momtis,"  "Creole"  and 
"Comus."  sailing  from  either  port  weekly,  the 
voyage  (K-cupying  132  hours.  The  same  manage- 
ment provide  weekly  sailings  between  New 
Orleans  and  Havana,  this  trip  taking  48  hours. 

\  late  December  cruise  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia via  Panama  Canal  will  be  made  by  a  steamer 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  leaving 
Dwember  HOth.  the  route  to  San  Francisco  includ- 
ing sightseeing  stops  at  Cristobal  and  BallH)a 
(Canal  Zone).  Corinto  (Nicaragua),  I^a  Libertad 
(Salvador I.  San  Jose  (Ciuatemala),  Manzanillo 
(Mexico I.  Los  Angeles.  The  voyage  includes  .5,000 
miU's  and  occupies  25  days. 

South  American  East  Coast  Port.s 

From  New  Y'ork-  to  east  co.ist  i)orts  including 
Rio  (U-  Janeiro.  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires, 
also  Santos  nortlilunind.  sail  under  operation  of 
the  Munson  Steamship  )„jnes  a  lleet  of  four  I',  .s. 
Government  Ships,  including  the  "Amerii-an 
Legion,"  "Pan  American,"  "Wi'stern  World" 
and  ".Southern  Cross." 

Between  New  Y'ork,  Barbados.  Rio  de  .Tant-iro. 
Montevideo  and  Bui-nos  .\ires  ,s;iil  the  fieet  of  "  V  " 
ships  under  the  hou.se  flag  of  the  Lamport  and 
Holt  Line.  The  "  \'andyck  '  of  this  line  will 
lea\e  New  Y'ork  Januar.v  ."{rd  with  a  Rio  Cen- 
tennial Cruise  under  auspices  of  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son. 

Ser\-ice  between  New  Y'ork,  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  .Mres  is  also  afforded  b.v  steamship  "  Crof- 
lon  Mall"  of  the  Norton  Line,  leaving  New 'S'ork 
aliout  January  15th. 

SovTH  American'  West  Coast  Ports 

To  West  Coast  ports  via  Panama  Canal  the 
steamships  "Santa  .\na,"  "Santa  Lui.sa,"  "Santa 
Elisa"  and  "Santa  Teresa"  of  the  firace  I^ine  sail 
from  Ne\s  York  fortnightly  for  Callao,  Mollendo, 


Arica,     Iquiquo,     Antofagasta,     Coqulmlxi     and 
Valparaiso.  ^ 

Frf)m  New  Y'ork  to  West  Coast  ports  via  Pana- 
ma Canal  are  operated  steamsliips  "Ebro"  and 
"Essequibo"  of  the  Pacific  Line  (Pacific  .Steam 
Navigation  Company)  to  Callao,  Mollendo.  Arica. 
Iquique.  Antofagasta  and  Valparaiso. 

Brazilian-  Centennial  Criise  Tovrs 

The  steamship  "Reliance"  of  the  Unittxl 
American  Lines  has  l)een  chart erett  by  Raymond  & 
"Whitcomh  Company  for  the  Brazilian  Centennial 
Exposition  Cruise  to  leave  New  Y'ork  February 
3rd,  calling  at  Cuba.  Panama  Canal,  Venezuela 
and  Trinidad  southlwund:  British  and  French 
West  Indies  jwrts.  Virgin  Islands  and  Porto  Rico 
northtjound,  returning  to  New  Y'ork  March  20tli. 

The  steamsliip  "Vandyck"  of  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line  has  been  chartered  bj-  Mes.srs.  Thomas 
Cook  &  .Son  for  the  Rio  Centennial  Cruise  leaving 
New  Y'ork  January  3rd.  returning  February  4th. 
calling  at  Trinidad  and  Barbados  northbound 
onh'. 

Atlais'tic  Seaboard  Winter  Voyages 

Operated  in  various  divisions  over  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  is  the  extensive  fleet  of  the  Merchants' 
and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  providing 
pa.ssenger  service  twice  a  week  between  Boston 
and  Baltimore;  tw-ice  a  week  between  Boston  and 
Norfolk:  three  times  a  week  between  Boston  and 
Philadelpliia ;  twice  a  week  between  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk ;  tn-ice  a  week  between  Baltimore.  Savan- 
nah and  Jacksonville:  twice  a  week  between  Phila- 
delphia, Savannah  and  Jackson\-ille,  and  four 
times  a  week  between  Savannah  and  Jacksonville. 

Between  Norfolk  and  New  Y'ork  the  Old  Do- 
minion TransjKjrtation  Company  will  maintain 
thrice  a  week  sailings  by  steamers  "Hamilton  " 
and  "Jefferson.'' 

Steamship  service  between  New  York,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  and  Jackson^-iUe,  Fla..  is  supplied  by 
ste-amships  "Lenape,"  "Comanche,"  "Arapahoe," 
"Mohawk"  and  "Apache"  of  the  Clyde  line,  sail- 
ing tliree  times  each  week,  the  trip  taking  tw-o  days 
to  Charleston  and  three  days  to  Jackson^-ille. 

Between  Boston  and  Savannah  and  between 
New  Y'ork  and  Savannah  are  operated  the  steam- 
ships "City  of  Savannah,"  "City  of  Mont- 
gomery," "City  of  St.  Lotus."  "City  of  Atlanta.  " 
"City  of  Augusta,"  "City  of  Rome"  and  "Cit> 
of  Columbus"  of  the  Savannah  Line  (Ocean 
Steamsliip  Company)  from  Boston  a  four-day 
voyage,  from  New  York,  three  days. 

Ser\ice  from  Baltimore  southboimd  through 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  pro^-ided  by  two  divisions  of 
the  Chesapeake  St-eamship  Company — the  Balti- 
more and  Norfolk  and  the  Baltimore  and  Rich- 
mond routes.  The  first  division  includes  through 
service  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk ;  the  second 
is  operated  from  Baltimore  to  West  Point  thence 
by  through  train  to  Richmond.  Also  by  Baltimor«' 
Steam  Packet  Company  between  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth. 

Between  Washington  and  Norfolk  are  operated 
steamers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Washington  Steam- 
boat Company. 

BERMUTDA'S  WINTER  FAIR^XAND 

Two  days  away  from  blizzards  of  th»' 
northern  winter  in  the  turquoise  waters  of 
a  warm  sea  Ues  the  tropical  fairyland  of 
these  coral  isles. 

Frederick  Obor  says  of  them  in  his 
book  "A  Guide  to  the  West  Indies'* 
(Dodd  Mead  &.  (^ompany),  "Their  count- 
less charms  will  bear  a  close  inspec- 
tion, so  let  us  approach  and  view  them 
nearly.  The  nearer  the  better,  for  the  more 
narrowly  they  are  e.xamined  the  more 
charming  they  appear.  .  .  .  While  con- 
figuration and  coUtr  are  the  elements  that 
contribute  to  Bermuda's  .superficial  charms 
— those  apparent  at  first  glance — her  real 
and  lasting  attraction  is  climatic.  Adapt- 
ing good  old  Walton's  remark  anent  the 
strawberry:  'Doiihth-ss  God  might  have 
made  a  better  climate,  but  doubtless  God 
Ile^er  did'.  .  .  .  Bermuda's  color-scheme 
apiu'ars,  at  the  first  glance  one  gets  into 
the  CJreat  Sound,  white  and  green — i)ui"e 
white,  dazzling  white;  somber  greens  of  the 
cedars,  golden  greens  of  the  palms  and 
bananas.  .  .  .  The  stranger  floating  her«'. 
above  the  white  shoals,  will  be  wonder- 
struck  by  the  marvellous  clearness  of  the 
.sea-water  and  the  strange  effects.  Tiie 
siinligiit  readies  many  fatlioms  deep  int»> 
this  vast  submarine  plain,  displaying  every 
object  clearly  to  the  gaze,  as  one  glides 
swiftly  over  it.  And  then  the  color;  that 
beautiful  l)ewilderiiig  green — just  the  shade 
tiiat  one  catches  in  tlie  gleam  of  an  opal,  or 
the  tint  of  mala<'hitc.  Painters  have  .sought 
to  ri\al  it,  but  in  vain.  And  with  the 
oleanders  in  bloom!  .  .  .  The  range  of 
recreation  is  wide:  Riding,  tlriving.  cycling 
and  walking  over  good  roads;  bathing  in 
the  surf  of  the  South  Shore  or  still  waters 
of  the  harbors  or  the  graduated  open-air 
pool  of  the  Princess  Hotel;  tennis  on  the 
best  of  courts;  golf;  sailing;  speed-boathig; 
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**lnstantaneoust'jf  you  can  thange  your  glance  from  Distance to  Close-up'* 

The  first  gray  hair:  the  first  eye-blur 


THE  first  gray  hair.  What  absurd  attention 
is  paid  to  it!  Its  owner,  man  or  woman, 
doubts  the  insignificant  intruder,  plucks  it  out, 
examines  it,  and  ponders:  "Surely,  nobody 
thinks  I  am  forty." 

On  the  other  hand,  how  little  interest  is  felt 
over  the  first  age-blur  of  the  eyes.  It  might  be 
called  the  "first  gray-hair  blur,"  for  it  comes  to 
everyone  at  about  this  same  time — around  forty. 
It  usually  occurs  and  is  first  noticed  when  read- 
ing. To  pluck  out  the  blur  you  merely  move  the  * 
page  an  inch  farther  away  for  a  moment.  A  few 
days  or  weeks  later  the  blur  reappears  and  again 
you  unconcernedly  pluck  it  out.  But  no  matter 
how  often  you  pluck  it  out,  it  always  returns. 

This  blur  is  a  danger  signal  that  must  be 
heeded.  It  forces  you  to  get  the  facts  about  your 
eyes.  Perhaps,  because  you  are  naturally  far- 
sighted  or  nearsighted,  you  already  wear  glasses. 
Whether  you  do  or  not,  from  now  on  you  will 
need  new  lenses  for  close  work.  Therefore,  it  is 
immensely  valuable  to  know  that  you  can  have 
lenses  for  distance  and  for  reading  in  one  pair 


of  glasses:  a  combination  of  two  pairs  in  one. 
These  bifocal  lenses  are  a  remarkable  device. 
Instantaneously,  you  can  change  your  glance 
from  Distance,  through  one  type  of  lens,  to 
Close-up,  through  another. 

If  you  had  to  juggle  two  pairs  of  glasses, 
changing  them  perhaps  a  hundred  times  a  day, 
little  work  could  be  accomplished  and  the  nerve 
wear  involved  would  be  heavy.  With  bifocals 
of  Wellsworth  manufacture,  however,  complete 
range  of  vision,  far  and  near,  is  instantaneous, 
and  this  through  beautiful  inconspicuous  lenses. 

"There  is  no  work  of  genius  which  has  not 
been  the  delight  of  mankind,"  said  Lowell.  This 
may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  of  bifocal  lenses, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Wellsworth 
Scientific  Staff.  Benjamin  Franklin,  that  myriad- 
minded  genius,  conceived  the  bifocal,  which 
today  the  Wellsworth  scientists  are  bringing  to 
ever  higher  perfection  in  all  its  types. 

In  bifocals,  as  in  every  other  Wellsworth  prod- 
uct, all  that  Science  can  give  and  all  that  Artistry 
can  add  are  at  your  command. 


American  Optical  Company    Southbridge  Mass  USA 


WELLSWORTH 

GLASSES 


WELLSWOKTH  PARK 
ESTACLISMCO  IS33 


<iAll  that  Science  can  givc; 
all  that  ^.htisfry  can  add 
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/ommemorating  the  50th  Anni- 
versan-  ot  our  first  Around  the 
World  tour 

The  gOLDEN JUBILEE  CRUISE 

—LIMITED  TO  400  GUESTS— 
Sailing  from  New  York  Jan.  24 

Returning  May  31 
t>y  the  specially  chartered. oil-burning 
NEW  CUNARD  STEAMSHIP 

"SAMARIA" 

IJisitiiig  Each  Country  in  Glorious 

Springtime. 

Tbfgorgio/.'S/rii!ctai)  of50,000  miles 
embraces :  Mediterranean  cities  and 
Eg)'pt — four  weeks  in  India,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  Straits  Settlements 
— Saigon  in  Indo-China.  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  China — two  weeks  in 
Japan  —  Hawaii^,  San  Francisco, 
and  Panama  Canal. 

We  suggest  provipt  reservntions. 

Liuratun  and  full  informathn  ot!  requut. 

THOS.  COOK 
(&SON 

245  Broadway  NEW  YORK  561  Fifth  Ave. 
Boston  Chicago  .Los  Angeies  Toronto 
Philadelphia  San  Frandsco  Montreal  Vancouver 


TELL    TOMORROW'S 

\\*hite's    Weather    Prophet    fore-  IV^oflia** 
casts  the  weatlier  8  to  24  hours    TT  CalUCl 


n  advance.     Nt>t  a  toy  but  a  > 


oatii)  wnirF 


scientifically  constructefl  inctrument  work 
in^  autoniaiicaily.  Handsome*  reliable 
aiiil  everlastine- 

An  Ideal  Xtnets  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  fie 
i:res  ol  the  Peasant  and  his  good  wife, 
who  come  in  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
wenther  will  bc-  Size  6Mx 
7H  :  tuliy  euarantee.'.  Post- 
paid to  any  address  in  U.  S 

or  Canada  on  receipt  of 

Agents  Wanted 
l»«'nt.  A49.   4l9F."aipr   St..   Milwaukee.  ^Ti,. 


1    yuii    w  \\i\\  iiic 

$100 


■1*- *■*■*■*■•■ - 
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ORTO 
*RlCO 


The  Uland 

ot 
Enchantment 


Days  of  delightful  cruising 
over  Blue  Tropic  Seas.  Won- 
derful hours  rambling  thru 
the  streets  of  quaint  cities. 
Intimate  glimpses  of  native 
Old-World  life  and  customs. 

16  Day  Cruise  (n-*  r  A  And 
All  Expenses  «plDU  Up 

Fast  lo.ooo-ton  steamers,  specially 
designed  for  fier\"icc  in  the  Tropics. 
Steamer  your  hotel  (or  entire  trip 
from  New  Vorfc  to  and  around  the 
Island  and  return  to  New  York. 
Wide  choice  of  accommodations 
rancinR  from  comfortable  staterooms 
at  minimum  rates  to  rooms  with  pri- 
vate bath.  Kales  include  meals  and 
stateroom  for  entire  trij).  No  pass- 
ports required.  .\  sailing  cvcr>* 
Saturday. 

Write  for  further  information,  literature,  etc. 

PORTO   RICO   LINE 

25  Broadwav  New  York 


i*a>^ 


WINTER  TRAVEL  .\ND  PL\Y 

GROUNDS— Con  tinued 


canoeing  among  isles  which  invite  picnick- 
ing; and.  not  least,  fl\-ing  bj^  the  last  word 
in  fl^•iug-boats." 

An  outhue  of  steamship  sennce  to 
Bermuda  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE  BAH-A:NL\S 

In  about  the  same  latitude  as  Southern 
Florida  and  less  than  a  day's  voyage  from 
]\Iiami  are  the  Bahamas  including  some 
3,000  islands,  islets  and  cays  aU  of  coral 
formation.  Xassau  on  the  island  of  Xew 
Pro^idence.  185  miles  from  Miami  and  940 
miles  from  Xew  York  is  the  capital  and  a 
favorite  winter  resort  wnth  American  and 
European  tourists. 

In  speaking  of  the  Bahamas,  Frederick 
Ober  in  his  book  quoted  above  says:  "In 
common  with  the  Berraudas,  the  Bahamas 
can  show  a  gorgeous  display  of  sea-plants, 
wliile  its  fishes  rival  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow in  color,  its  shells  the  tropical  flowers 
in  their  tints." 

There  are  attractive  drives,  picturesque 
golf  courses,  numerous  tennis  courts  and 
dehghtful  yachting  at  Xassau..  Steamer 
ser%'ice  is  described  elsewhere. 

IN  GAY  HAVANA  AND.BEYOXD 

Under  the  title,  "Xew  York's  Gayest 
Suburb,"  a  writer  in  The  X'ew  York  Herald 
says : 

"The  railroad  over  the  Florida  Keys, 
which  shortened  the  way  to  Cuba  by  a  full 
day  was  hailed  as  a  remarkable  feat  of 
engineering.  It  made  Havana  only  a  three- 
day  journey  from  Xew  York,  in  spite  of 
the  time  lost  in  crossing  over  to  Cuba  by 
steamer  from  Key  West.  The  developy- 
ment  of  the  flying-machine  has  brought 
about  a  further  narrowing  of  the  gap  be- 
tween Xew  York  and  the  Cuban  metropo- 
lis. With  the  telephone  in  active  service 
and  the  ]Malecon  only  two  days  away  hy 
airship,  the  natural  allurements  of  Cuba 
are  enhanced  for  the  tired  business  man. 
What  with  roulette,  jai  alai,  racing,  cock- 
fighting  and  the  incomparable  swimming  at 
the  Playa  de  ]Marianao,  there  are  few  dull 
moments  for  the  marw  or  woman  in  search 
of  recreation,  if  not  rest,  under  the  Southern 
Cross." 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  seen  in 
Cuba  than  the  gUttering  attractions  of  the 
Capital.  As  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  says  in  his 
excellent  book.  "Cuba,  Past  and  Present" 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  "Cuba,  with  its 
splendid  cUmate.  its  tropical  verdure,  its 
quaint  old-world  towns  and  its  historic 
associations  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort 
for  tourists  and  travelers.  Long  before 
the  Spanish-American  War  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  "Maine,"  thousands  of  Americans 
and  Europeans  anntially  visited  Cuba,  and 
despite  the  drawba^-ks  and  disagreeable 
features  of  the  Island  under  Spanish  rule, 
they  were  charmed  with  the  chmate  and 
surroundings,  and  raved  over  the  fife, 
color  and  atmosphere  of  Havana  and 
Santiago. 

"Under  American  rule,  and  later  of  its 
own  Republican  administration,  Cuba's 
poj)ularity  increased  until  at  the  present 
time  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  winter  re- 
sorts in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"The  reader  who  is  interested  and  who 
plans  to  take  a  trip  to  Cuba  "some  day,'" 
says  John  P.  Risque,  writing  in  Railway 
Age,  "should  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  active  passenger  agent  on  the 
Prado — and  quite  likely  near  the  hotel — 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  visitors  are 
comfortably  pro^^ded  for  in  their  trips  to 
the  country. 

"In  pleasant  contrast  to  the  excitement 
of  the  crowded  city,  the  open  country, 
with  its  tall  eoeoanut  and  roval  palms 
affords  a  change  and  a  rest.  Life  at  the 
way-stations  along  the  line  pro^ndes  an 
angle  of  obser\ation  of  human  nature  not 
presented  in  the  city." 


A^HD  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  JA^IAICA 

Xearlj'  all  West  Indies  cruises  include 
calls  at  Kingston,  where  tourists  have 
opportunity  to  Aisit  some  of  the  most 
inspiring  scenery  of  the  tropics.  For 
Jamaica  is  mountain-crowned  and  her 
valleys  and  summits  are  accessible  by 
excellent  highways.  So  we  maj*  leave  her 
sapphire  harbor,  her  historic  "Spanish 
Town"  and  world-famous  botanic^  gar- 
dens, climb  over  superb  roads,  past  all 
species  of  tropical  vegetation  and  look  out 
from  summits  upon  matchless  Caribbean 
\-iews.  "Thus,"  writes  Frederick  Ober, 
"ever J-  variety  of  vegetation  may  be  ob- 
served in  Jamaica,  including  the  pakns  and 
bananas  of  the  coast,  all  the  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  fruits  and  flowers,  and  many 
of  the  temperate  zone.  There  are  really 
here,  as  in  ^lexico,  three  different  zones  of 
vegetation:  the  hot,  the  warm  or  temper- 
ate, and  the  cold.  ea<:-h  zone  with  its  own 
vegetable  forms,  tho  merged  in  a  vast  and 
confusing  display,  extending  from  coast  to 
mountain-top." 

Cruises  which  include  Jamaica  are  listed 
in  another  column. 


IN  AMERICAN  PORTO  RICO 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  fljing  from  official 
and  other  buildings  welcome  the  tourist 
who  enters  the  ancient  harbors  of  San 
Juan  or  Ponce,  principal  ports  of  Porto 
Rico.  Ashore  in  each  city  is  found  a  curious 
comminghng  of  the  ancient  and  modern, 
Spanish  and  American.  Here,  as  at  Ja- 
maica, are  mountains  and  superb  highways 
over  which  motor  trips  add  to  inland  at- 
tractions. To  quote  Frederick  Ober  again: 
"Porto  Rico  is  beautiful  enough  to  deserve 
all  the  encomiums  of  the  traveler  who  for 
the  first  time  gazes  upon  its  palm-bordered 
shores  and  verdure-covered  hilltops.  In 
brief,  all  the  tropical  fruits,  flowers,  trees, 
grow  here  spontaneously,  the  soil  being 
remarkablj'  rich." 

Various  steamship  lines  and  cruises, 
including  Porto  Rico  are  described  else- 
where. 

CRUISING  A^fONG  THE  ANTILLES 

A  famous  author,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  has 
painted  the  following  word-picture,  which 
excellently  describes  the  typical  attractions 
of  the  Caribbean  Lands: 

"Sun-kissed  cities  of  yellow-glimmering 
streets  and  white  pavements,  gray  towers 
with  golden-throated  bells,  and  green 
steeps  bathed  in  the  hght  of  summer 
everlasting:  craters  with  coronets  of 
forest;  bright  mountain  paths  upwinding 
'neath  pomp  of  fern  and  angeUn  and 
feathery  bamboo;  gracious  palms  that 
drowse  above  the  shadj'  world  below;  the 
soft-sllado^\^ng  majesty  of  ^•alleys  tin- 
folding  to  the  sun:  green  golden  cane-fields 
ripening  to  the  sea." 

Forming  the  eastern  barrier  of  the  Carib- 
bean is  the  island  chain  stretching  from 
Porto  Rico  in  a  great  arc  southward  almost 
to  the  coast  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent and  known  collectively  as  the  Lesser 
Antilles.  In  the  days  of  old  this  island  laby- 
rinth was  a  favorite  cruising  grotmd  of  the 
buccaneers.  FYom  behind  palm-hidden 
bays  and  from  around  lofty  promontories 
often  appeared  mastheads  from  which  flew 
the  black  flag.  On  the  islands  themselves 
still  remain  some  of  the  strongholds  of 
famous  freebooters. 

To-day  these  islands  offer  a  variety  of 
attractions  for  winter  tourists;  tradition, 
legend  and  scenic  charm  are  found  here  in 
profusion.  Their  ports  are  objectives  of 
several  West  Indies  Cruises. 

Most  of  the  islands  are  crowned  with 
lofty  mountains,  clad  in  tropical  forests 
and  abounding  in  tropical  wild  hfe.  The 
native  populations,  living  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  variety  of  fatherlands  are  them- 
selves interesting  features  to  the  voyager. 

At  the  very  northern  end  of  the  group 
are  the  Virgin  Islands.  United  States  pos- 
sessions, with  picturesque  Chariot te-Amah*e, 
Island  of  St.  Thomas,  their  capital  and 
one   of   the   most   captivating  of  tropical 
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ports.  Here,  above  the  town,  visitors  aio 
shown  Bluebeard's  Castle. 

Southward  is  Saba,  most  of  its  inhab- 
itants living  in  an  extinct  crater,  and  St. 
Eustatius  witli  its  ancient  Fort  Orange, 
both  under  Dutch  rule. 

Island  and  islet  continue  toward  the 
Equator  till  the  lofty  summit  of  Mt.  Misery 
towers  over  the  horizon  above  St.  Kitts, 
British  possession,  and  then  Nevis,  birth- 
place of  Alexander  Hamilton;  Antigua  with 
its  sugar  and  pineapple  plantations,  and 
Montserrat  with  volcano  rising  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Each  of  these  islands  also 
being  under  British  control. 

Beyond  lies  French  Guadeloupe,  moun- 
tain-walled and  populated  largely  by 
French  mulattoes;  then  Dominica  crowned 
by  Mt.  Diablotin,  5,314  feet,  and  owned  by 
Great  Britain. 

Another  link  in  the  island  chain  is  Mar- 
tinique with  the  tri-color  of  France  flying 
over  Forte  de  France,  the  capital,  its  gaily 
clad  population  resembling  a  stage  picture, 
as  one  Avriter  has  aptly  described  it.  On 
this  island  tourists  visit  the  ruins  of  St. 
Pierre  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee. 

St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  follow  Mar- 
tinique, each  typical  Caribbean  islands, 
under  British  rule,  and  eastward  is  the 
harbor  of  Bridgetown,  welcoming  the  tour- 
ists to  Barbados,  stjded  "Little  England." 

Among  the  southern  islands  are  the 
Grenadines,  and  the  almost  land-locked 
harbor  of  St.  Georges,  Grenada  (British) 
with  the  town  built  against  the  mountains 
beyond  a  picture  of    rare  charm. 

At  the  end  of  the  island  chain,  just  off  the 
South  American  coast  is  Trinidad,  ap- 
proached at  Port  of  Spain,  an  attractive 
tropical  city,  and  the  starting-point  for 
excursions  to  the  remarkable  lake  of  pitch. 

Most  cruises  embracing  the  Lesser 
Antilles  call  at  Georgetown,  or  Demerara, 
capital  of  British  Guiana  on  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  a  busy  modern  city. 

EXPLORING  CARIBBEAN  LANDS 

"Prom  the  submerged  city  of  old  Port 
Royal  to  the  delta  of  the  Magdalena,  from 
Bridgetown  in  Barbados  to  Belize  in 
British  Honduras,  the  Caribbean  Sea  was 
the  stage  on  which  were  enacted  the  pecu- 
liar exploits  of  the  gentlemen  who  alluded 
to  themselves,  very  modestly,  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  Coast,"  says  William 
McFee,  the  author  of  sea  stories. 

To-day,  however,  there  are  no  pirates 
afloat  or  ashore  to  disturb  the  tourist  in 
his  cruises  to  these  interesting  lands — 
British  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Panama  and  Colombia.  Belize  is  a  port  of 
call  for  cruises  visiting  British  Honduras. 
From  it  interesting  trips  may  be  made  to 
extensive  Maya  Ruins. 

The  most  wonderful  of  all  the  Maya 
Ruins,  however,  in  Central  America  are 
found  in  Guatemala  reached  from  Puerto 
Barrios  by  rail. 

"No  one,"  continues  Mr.  McFee,  "who 
makes  the  journey  from  Puerto  Limon  to 
the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  (San  Jose)  will 
ever  forget  the  experience." 

For  the  visitor  to  Panama  there  is  the 
great  spectacle  of  the  world's  greatest  engi- 
neering feat,  many  points  of  historical  in- 
terest and  interesting  peoples.  As  Mr. 
McFee  further  says:  "On  our  return  to 
Colon,  the  ship  sails  eastward  through 
the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the  ancient  and 
beautiful  city  of  Cartagena,  the  "Queen 
of  the  Oceans,"  as  the  poet  Heredia 
calls  her  in  one  of  his  poems.  The  next 
port  of  call  is  Puerto  Colombia,  seaport  of 
Ban'anquilla,  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  centers  of  this  region.  From 
here  the  river  steamers  and  hydroplanes 
leave  for  Bogota,  Colombia's  capital 
nestled  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior. 
Less  than  sixty  miles  east  of  Puerto  Colom- 
bia is  Santa  Marta,  shielded  behind  charred 
hummocks  of  volcanic  rock  from  the 
easterly  breeze  and  backed  by  the  imposing 
ranges  of  the  eastern  Andes.  Here  we 
motor  to  San  Pedro  the  home  of  the  liber- 
ator, Bolivar,  and  well  called  "the  Mount 
Vernon  of  South  America." 
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ANDYl— because  they 
save  time  and  eliminate  the 
danger  of  the  loss  of  curren- 
cy carried  on  the  person  — 
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ABA 


American 

Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 

FOR  TRAVELERS 


Ask  for  them  at  your  bank 
or  write  for  particulars  to 

Bankers  Trust 
Company 

New  York  City 


FACTS 

About  A'B'A  Cheques 

—universally  used  by  travelers  in  every 
land. 

—your  counter-signature  in  presence  of 
acceptor  identifies  you. 

—safe  to  have  on  the  person  because 
they  can  not  be  used  until  they  have 
been  countersigned  by  the  original 
holder. 

— safer  than  money,  and  frequently  more 
convenient  than  Letters  of  Credit  be- 
cause the  bearer  is  less  dependent  on 
banking  hours. 

—  issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  denom- 
inations of  ^10,  920,  $50,  and  $100. 

—compact,  easy  to  carry,  handy  to  use. 
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Visit  Uie  Land  of 


harm 
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CRUlSt  JeLUXt 


TO  THE 


rranea 


-About  Half  Capacity) 
By  Magnificent  New 

Cunard  S.  S.  "SCYTHIA" 

Specially  Chartered 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  20.000  Tons. 
Sailing  Jan.  30.  1923.  returning  April  2,  visiting 

EGYPT 

Madeira,    Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 

Tunis,  Holy  Land,  Constantinople, 

Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera, 

Portugal,  Monte  Carlo 

The  "Scythia"  is  ;i  veritable  floating  palace.  wi(h 
spacious  decks,  loimijes,  veranda  cafes.  2  elevators, 
commodious  state-rooms  with  runnjng  water  and 
large  wardrobes;  bedrooms  and  suites  with  pri- 
vate baths.  Famous  Cunard  cui- 
sine and  service.  (Only  one  sitting 
for  meals.) 

Free  stop-over  in  Europe,  returning 
via  any  Cunard  steamer  from 
France  or  England  at  later  date. 
Rates,  deck  pl.ins.  itinerary  and 
full  information  on  request. 

Early  reservation  advisable.    

Also  De  Luie  Tours  lo  Europe,  South  America,  Japan.  China, 
California.    Honolulu.   West    Indies,   Bermuda,   etc. 

FRANK  TOURIST  COMPANY 

(Established   18751 
487  Fifth  Ave..    New  York 
2IQ  South   ISth  St.,   Philadelphia  ' 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

In  Dollars  or  Pounds  Sterling 
SAFETY  -  LIQUIDITY  .  CONVENIENCE 

Holders  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  ad-van- 
tages inherent  in  our  net-ivork  of  J  50  offices 
and  our  nvorlJ-ivide  hanking  connections 

New  York 
Chicaio  Philadelphia      Boslon  Sto  FranciKO 

LoaAnfeles     Mootrcal  Toronto        Vancouver 


IL.-= 


,  TUOMtVS     COOK  & /SON 

—  *"  wMHmjwwt  m  iifTY  ooti.A\s  ngij^ 


LIKLY 

Luggoge 

A  REAL  GIFT 
Give  LIKLY  Luggage — an  appropriate 
and  lasting  gift. 


The  PRINCE  — Oxford 

Bagfor  Men  or  Women. 
No.  Ifll— Dark  Brown.  The  PATRICIA  — Case 
18"  $30.00.  No.  193—  for  Women.  No.  871— 
Black.  18"  $80.00,  Black  Cowhide,  22"  $35. 

WRITE  Dept.  Lforilliistraled 
price  listofhAGSI,  TJiVXKS. 
CASES  and  PORTFOLIOS. 

HENRY  I,IKLY«cCO..  Rochester. N.Y..  U.S.  A. 


WINTER  TRAVEL  AND  PLAY- 
GROUNDS—Confin«ed 


THE  WONDERS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  magnet  which  more  than  any  other 
attracts  most  winter  travelers  to  our  Sister 
Continent  this  season  is  Rio  de  Janeiro — 
Rio  the  incomparable,  spectacular  in  itself 
and  magnificent  in  the  natural  setting  of  its 
mountain-girt  bay,  for  at  Rio  is  being  held 
the  great  International  Exposition  com- 
memorating the  Centennial  of  Brazil's 
freedom. 

The  trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  may  be  made 
by  either  of  the  two  main  South  American 
tour  routes.  One  of  these  is  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal  thence  down  the  west  coast 
to  Valparaiso  and  across  the  continent  via 
Transandine  route  and  connections  to 
Buenos  Aires,  thence  returning  north  up 
the  east  coast.  The  other  is  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  or  Buenos  Aires  direct,  returning 
bj^  same  route. 

William  A.  Reid,  in  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Pan-American  Union,  says  of  the  city 
and  the  exposition:  "Doubtless  no  city  of 
the  world  presents  a  grander  or  more  pic- 
turesque setting  for  a  great  exposition. 
Mountains,  hills,  dales,  tropical  Aerdure, 
bays  and  the  sea  have  all  combined  to 
make  the  place  distinct,  unique,  beautiful, 
enchanting.  Nature  assembled  this  won- 
derful combination  of  elements  and  for  a 
centurj'  and  more  man,  with  his  art  and 
skill,  has  sought  to  multiply  and  to  perfect 
these  natural  beauties  by  constructing  a 
great  and  modern  metropolis.  This  is  the 
environment  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
— an  environment  that  "will  hold  the  new- 
comer spellbound,  as  well  as  delight  any  of 
those  who  have  previously  seen  the  Brazil- 
ian capital.  .  .  . 

An  excellent  outline  of  the  journey  down 
the  west  coast  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso 
is  given  by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper, 
writing  in  '"The  Grace  Log:" 

"From  Panama  to  Callao,  the  port  of 
Lima,  Peru,  four  and  a  half  days  of  sea 
voyage  upon  the  Pacific  follows  the  route 
of  the  famed  Spanish  adventurer,  Pizarro, 
who  with  his  small  and  hardy  band  were 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  to 
explore  this  west  coast  country. 

"Lima  is  particularly  attractive  in 
furnishing  to  the  tourist  some  of  the  best 
models  to  be  found  in  Latin  America  of 
old  Spanish  houses  with  their  spacious  and 
cool  patios;  the  University  of  San  JVIarco, 
the  oldest  university  in  the  new  world, 
also  the  National  Museum  with  Inca  treas- 
ures of  verj'  great  interest. 

"After  a  ►visit  to  Lima  the  traveler 
may  take  the  next  steamer  stopping  at 
Mollendo,  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  that 
connects  this  seaport  with  La  Paz,  Bo- 
livia, via  Lake  Titicaca,  the  highest  lake  in 
the  world. 

"The  trip  from  this  port  to  Arequipa  by 
rail  furnishes  a  rare  treat  as  one  circuitously 
winds  up  the  sides  of  the  Andes  with  the 
ocean  and  the  valleys  below  frequently 
in  view,  until  he  reaches  Arequipa,  S.OOO 
feet  above  sea  level. 

"F'rom  Arequipa  the  traveler  can  now 
go  liy  railway  through  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  regions  of  the  continent, 
climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  Andes  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Cuzco,  the  former  capital 
of  the  Inca  empire. 

"The  ancient  city  of  Cuzco  is  in  itself 
quite  worthy  of  a  trip  to  Peru.  Its  present- 
day  ])opulation  is  composed  of  upwards  of 
2().(KK)  ]K'oiile,  for  the  most  part  descen- 
dants from  the  old  Inca  civilization,  Indians, 
Cholos,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Peruvians  and 
other  nationalities  who  carry  on  the  main 
business  enterprizes.  There  are  notable 
Spanish  remains  in  the  cathedral,  Cuzco 
l^niversity,  and  ancient  palaces,  while  the 
foundations  and  stone  of  the  old  Inca 
houses  and  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  are  still  to  be  found. 

"Upon  leaving  Cuzco  many  travelers 
make  the  journey  to  Puno  situated  at  the 
Peruvian  end  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  there 


change  for  the  boat  which  crosses  the  lake 
and  connects  with  trains  on  the  Boli^^an 
border  for  La  Paz.  Lake  Titicaca,  no- 
table as  the  highest  navigable  body  of  water 
in  the  world,  is  about  the  size  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  situated  two  miles  above  sea  level.  The 
lake  is  110  miles  long.  Large,  comfortable 
steamers,  owned  by  the  Peru^^an  Corpora- 
tion, ply  across  this  lake  furnishing  good 
state-rooms  and  dining  service. 

"The  traveler  in  this  historic  region  will 
not  wish  to  miss  a  trip  to  La  Paz,  the  cap- 
ital of  Boli^^a,  and  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque cities  in  the  world. 

"From  La  Paz  the  traveler  may  make 
a  descent  of  the  Andes  to  the  Chilean  Coast 
by  direct  railway  route  to  Arica,  where  he 
can  take  steamer  to  Valparaiso,  the  Chilean 
business  city,  'the  Chicago  of  South 
America.' 

"Among  the  most  attractive  spots  in 
the  whole  southern  continent  is  Vina  del 
Mar,  really  a  suburb  of  Valparaiso  and  the 
chief  pleasure  ground  of  the  country.  Vina 
del  Mar  with  its  variety  of  recreation,  horse- 
racing,  polo,  cricket  and  football  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  kind  of  Ri\'iera,  where  pleasure 
lovers  gather  in  increasing  numbers. 

"  It  is  only  a  few^  hours'  journey  between 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  the  Chilean 
capital,  situated  beneath  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Andes.  This  city  of  Santiago 
of  half  a  million  population  is  the  center  of 
the  social,  political  and  cultural  hfe  of  the 
Republic." 

The  first  link  in  the  trans-Continental 
rail  route  from  the  Pacific  Coast  over  the 
Andes,  across  Argentina  to  the  Atlantic 
port  of  Buenos  Aires  is  the  Valparaiso- 
Los  Andes  division  of  the  Chilean  Railway. 
Los  Andes  is  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Transandine  Railroad  crossing  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  in  a  tunnel  three  miles 
long  and  10,000  feet  above  sea  level;  the 
eastern  terminus  being  at  Mendoza  where 
connection  is  made  with  the  Argentine 
Railways  for  the  twenty-four  hour  trip 
by  express  equipped  with  diners  and  sleep- 
ers to  Buenos  Aires. 

Los  Andes  is  at  the  end  of  a  branch  of 
the  Valparaiso-Santiago  Line  about  half 
way  between  these  cities.  Tourists  from 
Valparaiso  customarily  take  a  through 
train  to  Santiago  for  a  visit  to  this  city. 
The  Transandine  trip  thus  usually  begins 
at  Santiago,  returning  thence  to  Las  Vegas 
where  the  Los  Andes  train  is  taken.  These 
lines  are  noAv  being  electrified  by  a  great 
American  firm.  At  Calera  connection  is 
made  with  the  Longitudinal  Railroad  to 
Antofogasta  and  Iquique. 

Buenos  Aires  is  the  metropolis  of  South 
America,  an  imposing  city  -n-ith  many 
points  of  interest  to  the  tourist.  The 
AAenida  de  Mayo  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
streets  of  any  of  the  world's  cities.  The 
Government  Palace,  Capitol,  Palermo  Park, 
magnificent  Colon  Theater,  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  Zoological  Gardens  and  the 
Hippodrome  and  Race  Track  appeal  to 
visitors  of  ^•arious  tastes.  There  are  also 
near-by  excursions  such  as  those  to  La 
Plata  \\\{\\  its  museum  of  ^\-ide  reputation 
and  the  trip  to  Mar  del  Plata,  termed  "the 
Newport  of  the  South,"  Buenos  Aires' 
fashionable  seaside  resort.  Montevideo, 
capital  of  Uruguay,  an  overnight  steamer 
iourney  is  another  favorite  side  trip. 

Continuii^  northward  along  the  east 
coast,  most  steamships  enter  the  harbor  of 
Santos,  the  great  coffee  exporting  port  of 
Brazil  and  here  tourists  usually  make  the 
inland  two-hour  rail  trip  to  San  Palo,  a 
typical,  busy,  modern  South  American  city. 

Northward  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  important 
east  coast  ports  include  Bahia,  Pernam- 
buco  and  Para. 

Steamship  sailings  to  South  America 
are   described  elsewhere. 

,  RAIL  ROUTES  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

For  the  transcontinental  winter  tourist 
:  there  are  numerous  attractive  routes,  each 
with  its  individual  attractions.  In  climatic 
and  scenic  attraction  there  is  ample  variety 
from  the  snow-clad  Canadian  Rockies  to 
the  tropical  regions  of  Spanish  America. 
]\lany  tourists  prefer  to  go  by  one  route  and 
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return  by  another.  Below  we  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  main  rail  systems  over  which 
through  trains  are  operated  to  and  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  elsewhere  a  more 
extended  description  of  those  routes  which 
lead  directh-  to  Southern  California.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
combinations  of  routes. 

(\\\.\DtA\X\TIO\.\I,-GR.\NDTRTTNKRm'TE 

Canadian  Xational-Orand  Trunk  Systems  from 
the  .-^t.  Lawronoo  River  and  leading  eastern  cities 
of  Canada,  Ontario  lakes  region,  across  Canadian 
prairies  to  the  Canadian  Kocl<ies  and  Vancouver. 

C.\x.\DiAN  Pacific  Route 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, Ottawa  or  Toronto,  Shore  of  Lalce  Superior, 
Canadian  Wheat  Lands,  through  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  the  Lake  I^egion  of  British  Columbia 
to  Vancou\er.  Through  car  service  is  also  operat- 
ed between  Cliicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast  via  the 
"Soo  Route"  (Minneapolis,  St.  I\'vul  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Railway). 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Route 
Cliicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  System  from 
Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  tlirough  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  prairies  of  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota,  Saw  Tooth.  Bitter  Root  and 
Cascade  mountain  ranges,  649  miles  of  this  route 
being  electrically  operated. 

Burlixgtox-Great  Xortherx  Route 
From  Chicago  or  from  St.  Louis  by  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincv  System  to  St.  Paul,  thence 
bv  Cireat  Northern  Railway  to  Pacific  Northwest, 
following  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  through 
Minnesota  Lake  region.  Northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tains past  Glacier  National  Park,  over  the  Cas- 
cades to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  Burlington 
System  provides  also  a  direct  route  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City  to  the  Denver-Colorado 
Springs  region. 

BURLINGTON-NORTHERX  PACIFIC  RoUTE 
From  Chicago  bv  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  System  to  St.  Paul,  thence  by  Northern 
Pacific  System  to  Pacific  Northwest  or  Cliicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  System  from  St.  Louis  to 
Kansas  Citv,  Denver  and  Billings,  thence  North- 
ern Pacific  System  tlirough  the  Northern  Rockies 
and  Columbia  River  VaUey  to  Pacific  Northwest. 

Overland-Union  Pacific  Route 
Over  the  famous  Overland  Trail  of  pioneer  days 
by  Chicago  and  Northwestern  System  from  Chi- 
cago to  Omaha,  thence  Union  Pacific  northwest- 
ward through  the  northern  Rockies  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  A  southern  connection  is  pro^^ded  from 
Kansas  City  by  Union  Pacific  System  from  this 
point  via  Denver  and  Cheyenne. 

Overland-Ogden  Route 
From  Chicago  over  the  Overland  route  to 
Omaha  bv  Chicago  and  Northwestern  System, 
thence  to  Ogden  by  Union  Pacific  and  from  Ogden 
across  Salt  Lake  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  San 
Francisco  bv  Southern  Pacific  System.  Connec- 
tion is  made  at  Cheyenne  with  Union  Pacific 
Di\ision  between  Kansas  City,  Denver  and 
Cheyenne.  Through  ser\'ice  is  also  furnished  in 
connection  with  Chicago,  ^Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
from  Chicago  to  Omaha. 

Overland-Salt  Lake  Route 

Overland  Route  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  by 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  System,  thence  Union 
Pacific  System  to  Ogden  and  from  Ogden  through 
Salt  Lake  City  and  southwestward  through  South- 
ern California  to  Los  Angeles.  From  Utah  to 
Nevada  the  old  ]Mormon  TraU  over  the  soutliern 
rim  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin  is  followed, 
thence  through  Canyons  of  Meadow  Valley,  Sage 
Brush  plains  t  o  Cajon  i'ass  over  the  Sierra  Madres. 

Rio  Grande-Western  Pacific  Route 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  and  the  W'estern 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Denver  tlirough  the  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Pike's  Peak,  Royal  Gorge,  Salt 
Lake,  Feather  River  Canyon  regions  to  San 
Francisco  with  through  car  service  from  St.  Louis 
to  Denver  -via  Missouri  Pacific  System  and  from 
Chicago  to  Denver  via  the  Biu-Iington  Route. 

Santa  F£-Grand  Canyon  Route 

From  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
by  the  Santa  Fe  System,  paralleling  for  many  miles 
the  liistoric  Santa  Fe  TraU,  intersecting  the  City 
of  Santa  Fe  and  historic  en\'irons  on  tbe  way  to 
Petrified  Forest,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Yosemite.  The  Santa  Fe 
System  affords  direct  service  between  Clucago 
and  Kansas  City  and  the  Colorado  Springs- 
Denver  region.  Also  in  connection  ^vith  the  Gulf 
Coast  Lines,  through  cars  are  operated  between 
New  Orleans  and  Southern  California. 

Rock  Island-El  Paso  Route 

From  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  Memphis  by  the 
Rock  J-sland  System  to  Tucumcari,  thence  El 
Pa.so  Southwestern  to  El  Paso,  thence  Southern 
Pacific  to  San  Diego  by  Carisso  Gorge  Route,  or 
lia  Imperial  ^'alley  Route  to  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  The  Rock  Island  System  also 
provides  a  direct  route  from  Chicago  to  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs  via  Omaha,  and  from  St. 
Louis  via  Kansas  City. 

Southern  P.\cific-Sunset  Route 

Prom  New  Orleans  with  direct  steamship  con- 
nection between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  this 
low  altitude  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Pearls  Jewelry  and  Silvermre 
OF  Dependable  Value 


Purchases  May  be  Made  by  Mail 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37^-"  Street 
New  York 
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(iApachelraili 
Hdhwa^ 


STOP  in  Arizona  on  your  "Sunset"  way  to  Cali- 
fornia and  view  the  wonders  of  the  Apache  Trail 
Highway.  A  glorious  automobile  side  trip  among 
the  crags  and  canyons  once  the  strongholds  of  the 
marauding  Apache. 

Beautiful  Roosevelt  Lake,  like  a  mirror  in  a  mountain  bowl — 
Roosevelt  Dam,  outrivaling  Niagara  in  lieifrht — cliff  dwellings, 
old  as  BabyloM — and  everywhere,  over  fertile  me.sa  and  tower- 
ing peak,  color,  vivid,  prodigeJ,  amazing  in  its  many  tones. 
Don't  miss  it! 

SUNSET  LI3IITED 

New  Orleans  San  Antonio  El  Paso  Tucson 

San  Diego  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

Operated  over  a  mild,  sunny  route.  Cbservation  Car, 
Through  Dining  Car  and  other  comforts  of  modem  travel. 
Daily  rhrough  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Service  between 
Washington,  O.  C,  and    San  Francisco. 

Tri-W"ekly  sleeping  car  between  New  Orleans  and  Clobe  for 
120-raiIe  tour  by  automobile  over  th^:  APACHE  TRAIL 
Highway ;  also  between  Xew  Orleans  and  San  Diego  via  the 
San  Diego  and  Arizona  liy.  through  the  CARRISO  GORGE 
For  informallon  and  literature  address' 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC     LESES 

Xew  York  Kew  Orleans 

165  Broadway  Pan-American  Bank  BIdg. 

Houston  Tucson 

Southern  Pacific Bldg.  Score  Bldg. 


the 


San  Francisco,  Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 

ffoute 


Roosevelt 
Dam 


^California 

Every  mile  a  scene  worth  while 
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Experience 


n^HE  experience  of  most  people 
with  O-Cedar  Polish  is  simply 
this: 

They  buy  a  4-ounce  bottle  (cost- 
ing 30cj  simply  as  a  trial. 

They  use  it  according  to  directions  and 
are  delighted  with  the  results.  Their 
furniture  and  woodwork  take  on  new 
beauties — cleaner,  brighter  and  prettier 
than  ever  before. 

So  satisfactory 
are  the  results 
from  the  trial  a 
larger  size  bottle 
is  bought. 

The  second  pur- 
chase is  generally 
a  12-ounce  bottle 
costing  60c — or  3 
times  the  quantity 
for  twice  the 
money. 

As  the  wonders 
— the  utility — and 
superiority  of 
O-Cedar  are  more 
fully  appreciated 
people  buy  the 
larger  sizes — 
quarts,  half  gal- 
lons and  gallons  effecting  greater  econo- 
mies. Quarts  are  $1.25,  half  gallons  $2.00 
and  gallons  $3.00. 

"Cleans  as  It  Polishes" 

30c  to  $3.00  sizes — All  Dealers 

Your  perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 

money  refunded 

ChanncH  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago 

Toronto     -     London    -    Paris    -    Cape  Tow  n 
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leads  through  Spanish  America,  including  the 
Apache  Trail  Highway  and  Roosevelt  Dam  to 
San  Diego  via  Carisso  Gorge,  the  Imperial  Valley 
Koute  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
connecting  at  San  Francisco  with  Shasta  Route  for 
Pacific  Korthwest. 

Shasta  RorxE 

Providing  the  main  north  and  south  rail  artery 
between  the  transcontinental  routes  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  those  leading  to  California,  this 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System  Unks  Seattle, 
Portland  and  San  Francisco. 

WO>T)ERLAND  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Of  the  region  knoMii  as  Spanish  America, 
the  its  civilization  far  antedates  the  arrival 
of  the  Conqiiistadores  or  even  of  the  North 
American  Indian  as  the  white  man  found 
him,  Agnes  C.  Laut  -nTites  in  her  absorbing 
book,  "Through  Our  Unknown  Southwest " 
(Robert  M.  McBride  Co.).  "If  it  were  in 
Egypt,  or  Patrae,  or  amid  the  sand-covered 
columns  of  Phrygia,  e^'ery  totirist  company 
in  the  world  ^\ould  be  arranging  excursions 
to  it;  and  there  wotild  be  special  chapters 
de%oted  to  it  in  the  supplementary  readers 
of  the  schools;  and  you  wouldn't  be — 
well,  just  au  fait,  if  you  didn't  know;  but 
do  you  know  tliis  wonder-world  is  in 
America,  your  own  land?" 

For  here  we  may  still  see  remains  of  pre- 
lustoric  races,  of  astounding  natural  forma- 
tions of  the  first  btilwarks  of  civilization  on 
the  continent.  Several  rail  trails  lead  to 
and  through  this  fascinating  region.  There 
follows  a  brief  glimpse  of  what  the  tourist 
may  see  in  passing  o\'er  them. 


ALONG    THE 


SANTA    FE    TR.\IL    AND 
BEYOND 


'Romance,  adventure  and  the  course  of 
empire  are  interwo^e;^  in  strands  of  bright 
and  dark  in  the  one  hundred  years  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail,"  says  Truman  H.  Talley, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  the 
centennial  celebrated  by  Kansas  towns 
last  month.  "Over  it,"  continues  the 
writer,  "coursed  the  pioneers  that  found 
the  great  West  and  by  means  of  it  as  much 
as  by  any  other  agency  there  came  into 
being  the  vast  exj^anse  of  the  United 
States.  The  trail  has  e\cn  great  signifi- 
cance in  that  for  centuries  before  1922, 
Avhen  it  was  definitely  opened  and  used  as 
a  trade  route  to  what  was  then  Mexican 
territory,  it  was  the  pathway  of  conquest 
and  migration.  Three  and  a  half  centuries 
ago  Spanish  explorers  followed  the  same 
line  to  be  followed  in  later  years  by  the 
French." 

To-day  the  trail  is  a  section  in  the  south- 
ern transcontinental  motor  route  and  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe  is  closely  followed  by  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  System. 

Thus  amid  the  comforts  of  a  Pullman  the 
transcontinental  traveler  may  roll  over  a 
route  e\  cry  mile  of  which  was  frought 
with  danger  and  hardship  to  the  pioneer 
blazing  the  way  westward  along  the  Kaw 
and  Arkansas  and  over  the  divide  at  Raton 
Pass,  through  Las  Yegas  until  we  leave 
the  main  line  to  visit  Santa  Fe. 

Santa  Fe  liad  lieen  a  pueblo  for  untold 
centuries  when  the  Spanish  entered  it  in 
l.")42.  To-day  the  "City  of  the  Holy 
Faith"  with  its  ancient  church  built  in 
IG.SO,  its  adjacent  clifT-dwellings;  its  Old 
Palace  of  governors,  Spanish,  Pueblo, 
Mexican  and  American;  its  Indian  Pueb- 
los; Scenic  Drive  and  its  Museum  are  a 
few  of  the  attractions  which  make  a  stop- 
oxer  and  the  eighteen-mile  side  trip  from 
the  main  line  worth  while. 

Near  Santa  F4  is  the  Bandelier  National 
Monument  enclosing  remarkable  cliff-dwell- 
ings. 

At  Thoreau  may  be  visited  the  Chaco 
Canyon  enclosing  prehistoric  ruins. 

From  Gallup  begins  a  side  trip  of  un- 
usual interest.  One  hundred  miles  north- 
west are  the  Canyons  de  Chelly,  and  del 
Muerto,     wondroiis    formations    of    sheer 


NASSAU   (Bahamas) 
Via    Munson    Line 

SEASON  OPENS  JANUARY  1st 
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Xo  spot  ofTers  more  Induce- 
ments for  5  our  winter  vacation 
than  Nassau. 

In  this  charming  British  colony 
tennis,  golf,  fishing  and  sailing 
nn  now  at  their  tiest — a  won- 
derful bathins  be-ich.  splendid 
duck  and  pigeon  shooting. 

hess  than  thre«  da^  from  New  York 
through    the   placid  waters    of  the 
V/i'  Gulf  Stream. 

6V  No  passports  required. 

Splendid  Ao(«/  and  other  fine  ac- 
commoda'.ions  uill  be  supplemenleJ  Fekruary 
5th  by  New  Colonial  Hotel,  absolutely  fireproof 
— information  and  room  resertatioru  throufh 
J.  W.  Greene,  Manager,  24i  Fifth  Attnue, 
New  York  Cilv. 

EASTERN  CUBA 

Shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  Antilla.  Noevitas, 
>^antia?o.  t^ama^uey,  Bayamo  and  all  points  In 
I.sslem  Cuba. 

SS.  Munargo  5S.  Munamar 

Most  luxuriously  appointed  steamers 
In  the  southern  tiftde:  lijrht  airr 
cabins — comfortable,  homelike 
lounees  and  reading  rooms — 
spacious  promenade  decks. 
Make  your  plans  nov'.  \yriU  D«ak 
L.  T.  for  booklet 

MUNSON     STEAMSHIP     LINES 
67  Wau.  Stkeet.  New  Yokk 
Branch  Offices 
Philadelphia  Iteltimnre^ 

Chirairo  Si.  1>'U>« 

M.'bilo  New  Orleans 


^p.^  i\\c  itistrurteJ  Ip&d  iV  ^^Y 


ASK  anyone  whose  judgment  of 
.  radio  apparatus  counts  —  your 
leading  radio  dealer  —  the  neighbor- 
hood radio  wizard — anyone  of  broad 
radio  experience— all  will  tell  you 
that  nothing  can  compare  with  a 
Grebe  Receiver.  Licensed  under 
Armstrong  U.S.  Pat.  No.  Ill 3 149. 

"Musings  of  Doctor  Mu"— sent 
upon  request. 

AddrcsB  Drpt.  L 

A.  H.  GREBE  &.  CO. 

Inccrporate<l 
nichmond  Hill,  N.Y. 
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Without    Vitamines 
in  Food,  We  Die! 

All  the  world's  talking  about  vitamines,  the  food 
clement  we  must  have  or  die.  Their  presence  In  some 
foods  Is  now  sclenlincallr  established.  To  learn 
which  food  substances  contain  vlLnmlnes,  wlilch  do 
not,  and  why  vitamines  are  so  vital — In  fact,  to  get 
all  the  actual  facts  about  tbc<e  Invisllde  Ufe-prcicrvlng 
somethings,  read  that  Interesting  and  authoritative 
guide-book — fresh  from  the  press — 

Eating  Vitamines 

Bv  C.  Houston  Goudlss,  National  Authority  on  Nu- 
trition. Introduction  by  t'aslmlr  Funk.  DLscovere. 
of   \  Itaiiilnes   and    .As-soclale  In    Biological 
Chemistry,  College  of  Phy.sldans  and 
.Surgeons,  Xew  York 

In  millions  of  homes  this  book  will  relieve  the  house- 
wife of  worrv  about  what  to  have  to  eat  and  how  to 
Insure  vllaiiilnlc  lifeguards  In  her  bllls-of-fare.  She 
will  have  before  her  200  choice,  tested  recipes  and 
seasonal  menus,  dishes  rtch  in  ritamines—taoA  com- 
binations to  promote  healtli.  She  will  learn  what 
foods  tend  to  stave  off  sickness — gastro-lntestlnal 
troubles,  lass  of  weight,  breaking  down  of  organic 
functions,  Irritability,  anemia,  etc. 

"  Eating  Vitamines  "  will  open  the  door  of  health  to 
the  dyspeptic,  better  heilth  to  the  growing  clilW.  the 
nursing  mother,  and  all  who  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
And — It's  a  mighty  Interesting  little  volume  upon  a 
live  subject.    Illustrated.    110  pages. 

l^mo.    riolh.     S!.!!5,nrt;  S1.33.  ijostpaid. 
FUNK  I  WAGNA115  COMPANY.  Publisben.  354-360  liMth  ht..  KewYcrk 
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walls,  pinnacles,  obelisks  and  crags  with 
the  mighty  rock  El  Capitan  towering  o\'er 
them.     Prehistoric  ruins  are  numerous. 

From  Gallup  also  another  of  our  great 
natural  wonders  has  been  visited  by  a  few 
intrepid  travelers,  the  rose-hued  "Rainl)ow 
Natural  Bridge  National  Monument" 
spanning  Bridge  Canyon,  200  miles  north- 
west. Near  Gallup  too,  is  the  El  Morro 
National  Monument  bearing  on  its  huge 
rock  inscriptions  in  Spanish. 

At  Flagstaff  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
San  Francisco  Peaks  region,  and  near  by  are 
Sunset  Mountain,  the  lava  beds,  ice  caves 
and  cliff-dwellings  of  Waluuli  Canyon 
National  Monument. 

Continuing  westward  into  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  country  beyond,  the  western  end 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  points  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  are  the  Petrified  Forests, 
a  short  drive  from  Adamana.  There  are 
three  of  these  nature  w'onders  and  also 
near-by  Aztec  ruins  and  cliff-dwellings, 
the  Painted  Desert,  w^hile  north  of  Ada- 
mana are  the  seven  famous  Hopi  pueblos. 

Resuming  the  west-bound  route  Canj'on 
Diablo  is  passed,  the  San  Francisco  Peaks 
loom  up  to  the  right  and  then  at  Williams 
digression  northward  is  made  by  all  W'ise 
tourists  to  that  most  stupendous  creation 
of  American  scenery,  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona. 

■'In  the  very  cradle  of  recorded  Time," 
says  Charles  F.  Lummis,  "the  Grand 
Canyon  was  waiting,  under  the  Slow  Smile 
of  God,  for  Man  to  come  to  it  and  knoAv 
His  chief  est  Wonder-Aision  on  earth;  this 
vast  chameleon,  unearthly,  attainable, 
]Mirage  in  Immortal  Rock.  Through  mil- 
lenniums it  has  been  w^orshipful  and  awe-full 
to  the  bronzed  First  Americans,  whose 
swallow-nesting  homes  stiU  crumble  along 
that  amethystine  'Rim'  ....  The  Grand 
Canyon  Bids  You!  Come,  all  ye  Peoples 
of  tlie  Earth,  to  witness  God's  boldest  and 
most  flaming  Signature  across  Earth's 
face!  Come — and  penitent — ye  of  the 
United  States  to  marvel  upon  this  chiefest 
Miracle  of  our  own  land!" 

South  of  Williams  on  a  southern  spur  of 
the  Santa  Fe  System  at  Clarkdale,  Arizona, 
is  the  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monu- 
ment with  numerous  cliff-dwellings. 

Through  sleepers  are  operated  from 
Chicago  direct  to  the  Canyon  on  two  of  the 
Santa  Fe's  through,  trains,  and  also  from 
the  Canyon  direct  to  Los  Angeles.  The 
least  time  which  should  be  allowed  for  a 
stop-over  is  three  or  four  days.  At  least 
one  day  should  be'  allowed  for  the  carriage 
drive  along  the  famous  Hermit  Rim 
Road  and  the  motor  trip  to  Grand  View. 
From  vantage  points  along  these  routes  the 
tourist  may  gaze  in  fascination  down  into 
the  vast  depths  and  across  to  the  opposite 
walls  of  the  abyss.  Another  day  is  neces- 
sary for  the  indispensable  trip  down 
Bright  Angel  or  Hermit  Trail  and  return. 
No  one  has  seen  the  Canyon  adequately 
who  has  not  made  this  descent.  A.  third 
day  may  be  well  devoted  to  the  many 
short  trips  from  El  Tovar. 

At  Ash  Fork  beyond  WiUiams  one  stem 
at  the  Santa  Fe  System  dips  southward  to 
Prescott  and  Phoenix,  this  being  the  route 
to  the  celebrated  Castle  Hot  Springs. 

Across  the  Colorado  River  at  Needles, 
Cahfornia  is  entered,  one  hne  diverging  at 
Barstow  for  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego, 
another  continuing  through  the  central 
valleys  to  San  Francisco  with  a  side  trip  to 
the  Yosemite  en  route. 

GOLDEN  STATE  ROUTE  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

The  main  stem  of  this  route  originates  at 
Chicago  by  the  Rock  Island  System  with 
contributing  lines  from  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis  or  Memphis.  From  Chicago 
the  Illinois  River  Valley  is  followed,  passing 
the  historic  Starved  Rock,  crossing  the 
Mississippi  at  Rock  Island,  thence  inter- 
secting the  fertile  agricultural  regions  of 
Missouri  to  Kansas  City,  crossing  there  the 
Missouri  River,  passing  over  the  wheat 
belt  of  Kansas,  a  corner  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  famous  cattle  ranges  into  Spanish 


FREE-'The  Qales  of  the 
Curibbean/'an  illustrated 
story  of  Great  fVhite  Fleet 
Cruiiei  byyVilUam  McFee 


Unique  Shore  Trips — Included  Free 

Motor  car  tour  of  Havana,  Cuba  and  trip  into  the  interior. 
Sixty-mile  motor  trip  across  beautiful  Jamaica,  with  privilege   of 
stopping  at  United  Fruit  Company's  resort  hotels  at  no  extra  charge. 
Through  the  Panan\a  Canal  by  submarine  chaser. 
Special  train  trip  through  scenic  Costa  Rica. 
23  Days— All  Expenses— Personally  Conducud. 

Great  White  Fleet  ships  are  the  only  vessels  sailing  to  the  CaribbeaA 
built  especially  for  Cruise  Service. 

Address  Passenger  Department 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Rooml635.  I7BatteryPl..NewYork. 

QeneralOffices,  131StateSt.,Bostoa.M.ass. 


On  Your 
GREAT    VNTHITE     FLEET 

CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 


You  Can  Come  to 
HAWAII  NOW! 

Greatly  increased  steamship  facil' 
ities  insure  accommodations  to  and 
from  Hawaii  this  ^vinter.  Direct 
saiHngs  from  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Hawaii  offers  romance  in  a  setting  of  in' 
comparable  beauty,  a  climate  balmy  as 
spring,  gorgeous  flowers,  enchanting  music 
everywhere.  Golf,  tennis,  deep-sea  fishing, 
motoring,  tramping,  and  the  warm 
Hawaiian  sea  for  swimming  and  surf' 
riding  throughout  the  year. 

For  literature  and  information  ask  your 
nearest  railway,  steamship,  tourist,  or 
travel  agency,  or 

Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau 

529  Monadnock  Building 
San  Francisco 

or 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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At  last 
she  found  out 

Something  was  amiss.  Her  ani- 
mation and  buoyancy,  once  so 
marked,  were  giving  way  steadily, 
it  seemed,  to  lassitude,  indiffer- 
ence and  depression. 

In  despair,  she  determined  to 
take  careful  inventory  and  try  to 
regain  her  failing  powers. 

Back,  at  last,  upon  the  road  to 
robust  health,  she  had  learned 
— as  thousands  are  now  learning 
— that  nine-tenths  of  all  human 
ills  come  simply  from  wrong  eat- 
ing habits  and  deficient  foods. 

In  other  words,  if  you  deprive 
your  body  of  any  vital  element, 
you  are  bound  to  suffer  from  low- 
ered resistance  and  many  ail- 
ments usually  known  as  "run- 
down" conditions. 

One  particular  element  that  many 
common  foods  lack  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  Yeast  Foam  Tablets. 
They  supplement  your  regular  food 
and  help  you  to  utilize  its  full  value. 

As  a  tonic  to  stimulate  the  appetite, 
improve  digestion  and  correct  many 
disorders  due  to  malnutrition.  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  have  been  prescribed  by 
physicians  and  taken  by  thousands. 

Made  of  pure,  whole,  dehydrated 
yeast.  Unlike  baking  yeast,  they  keep ; 
they  are  easy  to  take  and  they  do  not 
cause  gas.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and 
made  by  the  Northwestern  Yeast  Com- 
pany, I  753  N.  Ashland  Ave., Chicago, 
III.  (Makers  of  the  famous  baking 
yeasts.  Yeast  Foam  and  Magic  Yeast.) 

Qenerous  sample— value  25  cents 
— mailed  free  on  request. 


WINTER  TRAVEL  AND   PLAY-. 

GROUNDS— Connnued 


America  as  it  exists  in  New  ^Mexico  and 
Arizona.  On  this  part  of  the  route  is 
located  the  National  ^Monument.  Tueum- 
eari,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Franciscan 
Mission.  From  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico, 
the  through  California  trains  follow  the  El 
Paso  and  Southwestern  System  to  EI  Paso, 
thence  to  the  Coast,  over  the  Southern 
Pacific  Route  (described  elsewhere)  enter- 
ing California  Ana  the  Carisso  Gorge  or 
Southern  Valleys. 

S.\LT  LAKE  ROUTE  TO  LOS  ANGELES 

Still  another  route  through  a  part  of  the 
Southwest  to  Southern  California  is  that 
from  Chicago  westward  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
thence  to  Los  Angeles.  Originating  at 
Chicago  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
System  this  steel  highwaj-  follows  the  Over- 
land Trail  of  pioneer  memories  to  Omaha 
and  thence  westward  by  the  L'nion  Pacific 
System  to  the  Roekj*  Mountain  region, 
being  joined  at  Cheyenne  bj'  the  diAision 
beginning  at  Kansas  City  and  continuing 
west  and  north  ^ia  Denver.  At  Salt  Lake 
City  the  route  turns  to  the  southwest  and 
follows  through  Utah  and  Nevada  the  old 
Mormon  Trail  which  led  over  the  Southern 
rim  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin. 

Between  Calieute  and  Las  Vegas  the 
train  passes  through  Rainbow  Canyon,  a 
brilliantly  hued  and  fantastically  shaped 
cleft  in  the  earth.  Beyond  this  the  route 
passes  through  the  Palisade  Canj-on  and 
across  the  California  line  through  ]Mojave 
Canyon  and  Cajon  Pass  into  the  San 
Bernardino  Vallej^  and  through  the  fruit- 
lands  of  Southern  California  to  Los 
Angeles. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK 

"So  came  we  to  a  valley  that  lay  between 
great  green  hills.  And  there  was  water  of 
exceeding  hotness,  so  that  we  were  af- 
frighted, bethinking  ourselves  of  Death 
and  the  nearness  of  the  fires  of  Hell. 
Anon  there  came  dark  red  men  and  their 
women  down  the  valley,  and  trod  the 
strange  gray  rocks  without  fear,  and  bathed 
in  the  Avaters,  laughing  and  making  great 
joy.  Then  Ave  were  no  longer  afeard,  but 
kneAv  it  was  a  sAveet  Avarm  Well  of  Life." 

Thus  does  The  Padres'  Chronicle  give 
the  earliest  Avritten  description  of  the  forty- 
six  Hot  Springs  in  the  Ozarks  of  Arkansas, 
noAV  a  National  Park  with  tAventy  bath- 
houses, and  A-isited  annually  by  thousands 
of  health  and  pleasure  seekers.  Through 
car  serA-ice  from  Chicago  is  proAided  ]>y 
the  Illinois  Central  System  to  Memphis, 
thence  by  Rock  Island  System  to  Hot 
Springs,  also  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
System  to  St.  Louis,  thence  Missouri 
Pacific  to  Hot  Springs  while  from  eastern 
points  direct  serA-ice  is  aA'ailable  A-ia  St. 
Louis  or  Memphis. 

GLIMPSES  ALONG  THE  SUNSET  ROUTE 
TO   CALIFORNIA 

Southernmost  of  all  rail  highways  leading 
to  and  from  California  this  route  extending 
between  Ncav  Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
proAades  a  constant  A'ariety  of  traA'el  e.x- 
periences. 

The  A'ery  beginning  of  this  tAvo  and  one- 
half  thousand  mile  trail  is  auspicious,  for 
among  all  our  ancient  cities  few  if  any  are 
more  fascinating  than  New  Orleans. 

"The  Crescent  City,"  Avrites  John  T. 
Paris  in  his  book,  "Seeing  the  Sunny 
South,"  "proudly  looks  out  on  the  river 
tliat  built  her  foundations  ages  before 
D'lherville's  decision  in  1718  to  make  this 
the  site  of  the  metropolis  of  the  French 
possessions  in  America.  .  .  .let  no  one 
think  that  the  only  time  to  see  New  Orleans 
is  during  the  Mardi  Oras  festiAal.  The 
best  season  is  Avhen  the  crowds  are  absent, 
Avhen  the  Avanderer  through  the  Vieux 
Carre,  or  old  city,  has  leisure  to  pause  at 
the  delightful  French  market;  to  turn  into 
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BDUILLDN  CUBES 

There  is  not  an  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
that  STEERO  bouillon  cubes  will  not  be 
useful  to  you. 

For  lunch   or   dinner,   hot   STEERO 
bouillon  is  of  course  delicious.    But  there 
are  many  other  times  when  a  steaming 
hot  drink  is  most  welcome.     In  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  for  afternoon 
tea,  or  A\-hen  you  come  home  from 
an     entertainment.       Hot 
^    \     STEERO  bouillon  takes  only 
)ment  to  prepare.    Send 
cents  for  samples   and 
ixty-four-page  cook 
book. 

SchiefTelin  &  Co. 

290  William  St..  N.  Y. 

Distributors  for 

American  Kitchen 
Products  Co,.  N.  Y. 


'     J   "A  Cube  Makes 
V^      a  Cup" 


"Simfily  Add 
BotUnt  Water" 


ano 

Tifth/hemelsEi^oriteTipi 


There  is  sometliing 
fine  about  it 

*3^andap         WM.DEMUTH&fo. 

at  the  better 

smoke  shops  'NEWWRK 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority  quicl.lf 
becomes  plain  to  tlie  man  or  woman  who  investipatcs. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Patent  Essentials 

By  JOHN  F.  ROBB.LL.B..  LL.M.M.PL. 

A  rudlnienlnry  and  practical  trcatLse  on  the 
nature  of  patent.s,  the  mechanism  of  their  procure- 
ment, sclentillc  drafting  of  patent  claims,  conduct 
of  cases,  and  special  proceedlnss.  Including  forms. 

Indispensable  to  buslne.ss  men,  cnKlne<T3,  youiiK 
patent  solicitors.  Inventors,  and  foreign  patent 
lawyers  or  solicitors. 

Sro.  Cloih.  4SS  panes.  lUustraUd.  tS.OO  net; 
hy  mail,  S6.I6. 


FVNK  t  WAGNUIS  COMPANY 


3S4-360  Ftirtl  Ave.  New  Ytrli 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

TO  SELL  the  "Blue  Book  of  Social  Usage," 
Mrs.  Emily  Post's  new  work  on  "Etiquette." 
A  rapid  seller  which  appeals  to  a  vast  number  of 
men  and  women.  Three  printings  in  thirty  days. 
L^'nquestionably  the  best  book  on  Etiquette  ever 
written.  Big  earnings  for  earnest  salesmen; — f  lo, 
$iS,  and  more  per  day.  Write  for  full  particulars 
to  Mr.  Hadley,  care  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354  Fourth  .\venue,  New  Votk. 
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one  of  the  oyster  bays — where,  if  he  is  un- 
wise, he  may  call  for  a  dozen  raw  oysters, 
only  to  find  that  he  can  not  possibly  dis- 
pose of  more  than  four  or  five  of  the  monster 
i)i\alvos  set  before  iiim;  or  to  take  a  seat 
in  a  Frencli  restaurant  down  some  side 
street  wiiere  the  chef  knows  the  secret  of 
making  tiie  delectable  oyster  loaf,  which  is 
only  imitated  in  other  cities.  .  .  .  Not 
far  from  the  city's  Inisiness  center — whose 
modern  high  buildings  are  near-neighbors 
of  structures  that  were  modern  when 
steamer  traific  was  in  its  glory,  as  well  as 
of  some  of  Die  survivors  of  the  days  of 
French  ownership — are  warehouses  where 
the  familiar  bales  from  the  field  compresses 
are  further  comprest  into  startlingly  small 
oompass  for  export,  and  the  docks  where 
great  ocean-going  steamers  discharge  and 
receive  their  cargoes.  One  can  wander  for 
hours  on  these  docks,  and  can  return  with 
pleasure  the  very  next  day  and  gaze  at  Mill 
on  the  busy  scene. 

Visitors  to  New  Orleans  will  be  interested 
also  in  viewing  that  vast  engineering  under- 
talcing  Avhich  the  rare  enterprize  of  the 
city  has  made  possible,  the  twentj'-million- 
(lollar  Lake  Pontehartrain  Canal  enabling 
shipping  to  save  forty  miles  in  reaeliing 
the  Gulf. 

If  we  have  come  from  the  eastern  States 
we  h&xe  arrived  at  New  Orleans  by  du-ect 
steamer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
Line  after  a  six-day  voyage  direct  from 
New  York  over  ocean,  Gulf  and  for  one 
hundred  miles  up  the  "Father  of  Waters," 
or  by  any  of  the  several  trunk  lines  and 
their  connections  from  eastern  or  middle 
•western  cities. 

As  we  actually  begin  the  western  journey 
and  are  ferried  across  the  broad  Mississippi, 
the  way  leads  through  the  canebrakes, 
cotton  fields, "  plantations  and  bayous  of 
Southern  Louisiana,  names  of  the  towns 
suggesting  French  Canada. 

Crossing  the  Te.xas  Line  we  come  to 
Houston,  center  of  many  railway  lines, 
its  ship  canal  to  the  Gulf  giving  it  a  deep- 
water  harbor,  its  commerce  and  industries 
ranking  it  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  State  and  its  civic  appearance  stamping 
it  as  one  of  our  most  progressive  cities. 
From  here  a  spur  of  the  Sunset  Route 
extends  southward  fifty-eight  miles  to 
Galveston,  described  elsewhere. 

Westward  the  rail  highway  crosses  the 
Texas  cattle  country  with  ranges  over 
which  move  vast  herds,  the  land  of  the 
cowboy  and  ranch  house. 

About  six  hundred  miles  from  New 
Orleans  the  prairies  give  place  to  the  hills 
and  we  rise  to  San  Antonio  with  its  strange 
commingling  of  sky-scrapers  and  adobes  not 
forgetting  the  immortal  Alamo,  shi-ine  of 
Texan  liberty,  and  the  ancient  Spanish 
missions  nearby. 

San  Antonio  welcomes  throngs  of  tourists 
every  winter. 

It  is  now  a  gradual  climb  ^dth  peaks  be- 
coming higher  till  we  pass  over  the  summit 
of  this  route  at  Paisano  at  an  altitude  of 
5,082  feet  and  reach  El  Paso,  largest  of  the 
border  cities  and  one  of  the  chief  gateways 
to  Mexico.  Here  from  the  northeast  the 
'"Golden  State  Route"  from  Chicago  via 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  El 
Paso  and  Southwestern  Systems  (outlined 
elsewhere)  joins  the  Sunset  Route  continu- 
ing on  it  to  the  coast. 

Another  famous  river  is  now  crossed,  the 
Rio  Grande  and  about  100  miles  from  El 
Paso  the  Continental  DiAide  is  crossed, 
4,586  feet  above  sea-level. 

At  Bowie,  Arizona,  diverges  the  famous 
side  trip  to  the  Apache  Trail  Highway  and 
Roosevelt  Dam,  an  experience  no  transcon- 
tinental traveler  should  miss. 

At  Globe  you  board  motor-cars  for  a  120- 
mile  drive  to  Phoenix,  probably  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  on  the  continent,  along  the 
precipices  of  canyons  under  richly  hued 
ehffs,  past  the  Tonto  Cliff  Dwellings  to  the 
stupendous  creation  of  man,  the  Roosevelt 
Dam,  behind  which  are  impounded  the 
azure  waters  of  an  immense  mountain 
waUed  lake.  As  one  Avriter  describes  this 
historic  trail — "The  Avay  leads  along  an 
ancient  thoroughfare — to-day  the  'Oldest 
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A  million  new  subscribers  were  linked  to 
the  Bell  System  during  the  past  two  years — 
putting  into  operation  a  million  new^  routes 
of  talk,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  all 
intervening  facilities  such  as  switchboards, 
cable  and  long  distance  lines. 

No  other  country  is  so  well  equipped  as 
the  United  States  for  telephone  communi- 
cation. Yet,  because  of  this — because  the 
telephone  is  so  useful — the  demand  for  ser- 
vice keeps  growling  greater. 

The  grow^th  of  telephone  demand  in  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  the  grow^th  of 
population.  It  is  an  intensive  grov/th.  An 
increasing  percentage  of  the  population  is 
seeking  telephone  service. 

The  Bell  System  is  providing  for  more 
investment,  further  technical  achievement, 
ijiore  w^ires,  sw^itchboards  and  stations — and 
more  subscribers.  The  American  people 
require  the  best  service.  The  best  service 
means  the  most  comprehensive  service,  not 
only  for  the  necessities  of  to-day,  but  for 
the  necessities  of  the  future. 


**  Bell  System  " 

AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  associated   Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward    Better    Service 
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One  copy  of  this  complete  Catalogue 
of  Radio  Outfits,  parts.  Dictionary  of 
Radio  Terms,  Instruction  Book,  and 
Guide  to  Successful  Radio  Work — 
one  copy  is  yours  Free. 

Simply  write  us  a  post  card  and  we 
■cill  mail  the  complete  book  to  you 
Free,  by  return  mail. 

It  quotes  the  lowest  prices,  amazingly  low 
prices  on  everything  for  the  expert  and  the 
amateur.  Every  improved  part,  the  most 
up-to-date  outfits,  everything  that  is  needed 
of  the  most  modern  type — at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices. 

It  gives  a  list  of  broadcasting  stations,  and 
gives  much  information  about  radio  con- 
struction and  operation.  Every  one  Inter- 
ested in  Radio  needs  this  complete  catalogue 
and  book  of  instruction. 

Why  Pay  Higher  Prices? 

Montgomery  Ward  &:  Co.  has  for  fifty  years 
dealt  on  a  Money-Back  basis,  absolutely 
guaranteeing  everything  they  sell.  VSith 
quality  absolutely  assured,  why  pay  higher  prices  else- 
where? Write  today  for  this  Free  Radio  Book  and  see  for 
yourself  the  Saving  it  will  bring  you. 

One  copy  is  yours  Free.     You  need  only  write  us  a 
post  card. 

Write  to  the  House  nearest  you 
cAddress  Department  2Z-K 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 


Montgomery  Ward  £?  G>. 

«The01dest  Mailorder  House  JsTodaytheMostProgressiveg 


A  FRIEND  INDEED! 


When  in  need  you  will 
always  find  your  savings 
account  your  best  friend 


'^OU  can  easily  add  to.  or  start,  a 
savings  account  by  representing  us  in 
your  spare  time.  We  pay  liberal  com- 
missions for  obtaining  new  and  renewal  yearly  subscription  orders 
for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST.     The  plan  offers  a  permanent  income. 

We  need  Special  Representatives  in  every  community.  YOU  can  do 
the  work  each  week  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  pleasant,  and  requires  no 
particular  experience  nor  cash  investment.  Your  earnings  wiU 
help    you   to  establish  a   reserve  fund   beyond  your  present  needs. 

Write — TO-DAY — on  the  coupon  below,  and  we  will  send  you 
by     return     mail     the      full      particulars    of     this     liberal     offer. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  136. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue.   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:      I  would  like  to  represent  The  Literary  Digest  in  my  community.     Without  obligating  me,  please 
tend  the  details  of  your  spare  lime  offer  to  prospective  Representatives. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY STATE 


WINTER  TRAVEL  AND   PLAY- 
GROUNDS—Con/miieJ 


Highway  in  America.'  Before  the  dawn  of 
ei\'ilization  came  the  cliff-dwellers,  un- 
known save  for  those  ruined  fortress  homes 
that  hang  like  swallow.s'  nests  in  niches  of 
canyon  walls.  Swarming  down  this  pass 
marched  the  Toltecs,  and  along  the  same 
trail  rode  in  1540  the  bright  armored  band 
of  Coronado,  seeking  the  lost  cities  of 
Cibola  ^\-ith  their  untold  wealth.  Then 
came  humble  friars  who  wandered  here 
afoot — somber-robed  Jesuits  and  Fran- 
ciscans— and  they  were  followed  Vy  the 
hardy  American  pioneers,  froniiersmen  in 
buckskin,  pathfinders  and  scouts,  red- 
shirted  miners  and  blue-clad  cavalrymen. 
And  against  all  these  were  arrayed  the  fierc- 
est of  Indian  tribesmen,  the  Tonto  Apaches 
and  their  kindred,  and  to  them  for  years 
this  ancient  waj'  belonged  by  right  of 
might.  Here  was  the  war-path  along 
which  the  Apaches  set  out  on  their  bloody 
forays,  and  at  their  head  rode  battle  chiefs 
whose  ^"e^y  names  inspired  terror — Cochise, 
Mangus,  Colorado  and  Geronimo.  " 

Near  Globe  are  the  cliff-dwellings 
preserved  in  the  Tonto  National  Monu- 
ment. 

PhoenLx  is  the  station  for  the  Papago 
Saguaro  National  Monument,  enclosing 
collections  of  desert  flora. 

Tri-weekly  sleeping-car  service  is  pro- 
Aided  on  the  Sunset  Limited  between  New 
Orleans  and  Globe  and  between  Globe  and 
Los  Angeles  for  accommodation  of  travelers 
who  desire  to  make  the  Apache  Trail  High- 
way side  trip. 

Tourists  with  limited  time  are  enabled 
to  make  this  Apache  Trail  Highway  detour 
without  loss  of  a  business  hour  by  taking 
the  Globe  sleeper  from  New  Orleans  on  the 
Sunset  Limited,  making  the  automobile 
trip  to  Phcenbc  and  resuming  the  rail 
journey  from  there  in  the  Los  Angeles 
sleeper. 

Resuming  the  main  route  "we  come  upon 
Tucson,  another  desirable  stop-over  point. 
For  Tucson  with  its  drj^  air  and  sunshine 
is  among  the  foremost  resorts  of  the  South- 
west for  health  seekers  and  winter  vaca- 
tionists. Here  marched  Coronado  and 
his  Conquistadores  in  1.540  and  you  may 
attend  serAices  in  the  Mission  San  Xavier 
del  Bac,  near  by,  built  in  169<).  The  Tucson 
of  to-day  is  a  busj-,  attractive  city,  con- 
taining among  its  modern  institutions,  the 
Carnegie  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory, 
the  State  University,  an  excellent  golf 
course  and  attractive  hotels.  From  Tucson 
a  side  trip  to  Nogales,  Hermosillo  and 
Guagmas,  Me.xico,  may  be  made.  Near 
Tucson  is  the  Tumacacori  National  Monu- 
ment with  its  famous  ruin  of  an  ancient 
Franciscan  Mission. 

Beyond  Tucson  at  Casa  Grande  a  \isit 
may  be  made  to  the  Casa  Grande  National 
Monument,  containing  some  of  the  most 
valuable  remains  of  a  prehistoric  race. 

At  Yuma,  the  Colorado  River  is  crossed, 
California  entered  and  the  long  trail  from 
New  Orleans  forks.  The  main  route  fol- 
lows the  southern  Aallej-s  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  it  again  forks  into  two  diAisions, 
one  extending  northward  through  the 
central  valleys  through  Mojave,  Baken?- 
fiold,  Merced  (side  trip  to  Vosemite  Valley) 
and  San  Francisco,  the  other  following  the 
coast  through  Santa  Barbara,  Del  Monte, 
Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  route  which  diverges  from  the 
main  line  west  of  Yuma  is  the  new  rail 
highway  through  one  of  California's  grand- 
est scenic  spectacles,  the  Carisso  Gorge. 
After  passing  through  this  canyon  it  dips  y 
slightly  across  the  Mexican  border  and 
then  turns  north  to  San  Diego. 

Tri-weekly  through  sleeping-car  senioe 
between  New  Orleans  and  San  Diego  ifl 
pro\-ided  now  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Sunset  Limited,  the  schedules  of  this  seiv 
\ice  being  designed  to  afford  daylight 
passage  through  the  Carisso  Gorge.  Friday 
departures  from  and  Tuesday  arrivals  at 
New  Orleans  of  both  tri-weekly  through 


sk'rping-oai'  soi-\-iees  to  the  Carisso  Oorofo 
and  to  tho  A])acho  Trail  provide  connec- 
tions wth  the  Soutliern  I'acific  Now  York- 
New  Orleans  steamsliip  line,  the  steamers 
of  which  leave  New  York  on  Saturdays 
and  arri\e  at  New  Orleans  early  in  the 
morning  of  tho  following  PMday,  leaving 
New  Orleans  for  New  York  every  Wednes- 
day, arriving  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  Monday. 

UNDER  THE  SUNNY  SKIES  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Resembling  in  many  ways  its  European 
prototype,  the  southern  coast  of  California 
may  be  termed  appropriately  the  great 
American  Ri^•iera.  Yet  this  thin  strip  of 
shore  line  is  only  one  part  of  the  Golden 
State's  winter  attractions.  Back  of  the 
ocean  resorts  are  fertile  valleys,  sunny 
hillsides  and  the  nature  wonders  of  the 
Sierras.  Roneers  came  to  California  to 
dig  its  precious  ores.  Subsequent  genera- 
tions in  ever-increasing  numbers  come 
hither  to  extract  California's  permanent 
riches  of  health,  rest  and  recreation. 
Countless  thousands  of  these  pilgrims 
never  return,  for  California  holds  them 
happy  and  contented  in  her  enduring  em- 
brace. All  degrees  of  climate  are  available. 
One  authority  has  likened  the  winter  of 
Southern  California  to  the  Indian  Summer 
of  the  East.  While  golden  citrus  fruits 
ripen  in  the  southern  valleys,  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  mountain  regions  the  snow 
belt  is  attainable. 

Arriving  in  California  at  San  Diego  or 
Los  Angeles,  favorite  winter  gateways, 
ha\'ing  come  through  the  Carisso  Gorge  or 
the  Cajon  Pass,  we  are  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  a  recreation  region  stretching 
far  northward  to  San  Francisco. 

San  Diego  embraces  two  cities  in  one, 
the  "Old  Town,"  founded  by  the  Spanish 
in  1769,  and  the  crumbling  remains  of  the 
first  of  the  Missions  founded  by  Father 
Serra  in  1769  may  be  visited.  San  Diego 
has  many  other  points  of  interest,  including 
that  landscape  gem,  Balboa  Park,  jMission 
Chff  Gardens  and  sight-seeing  excursions 
to  Point  Loma,  the  outlook  from  which 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  described  "as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  views  in  the  ac- 
cessible civilized  world,  one  of  the  thi-ee  or 
four  really  great  prospects  which  the 
traveler  can  recalL,  astonishing  in  its 
immensity,  interesting  in  its  peculiar 
details."  At  Point  Loma  is  the  Cabrillo 
National  Monument  commemorating  the 
discoverer,  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo. 

Across  the  Bay  is  gay  Coronado  with 
its  garden-surrounded  homes,  imposing 
hotel  and  ample  bathing-beach. 

Traveling  over  the  northward  boulevard 
from  San  Diego  we  come  to  that  most 
famous  tourist  center  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. "It  is  Los  Angeles,"  says  Charles 
Francis  Saunders  in  "Finding  the  Worth 
While  in  Cahf ornia  "  (Robert  McBride) ,  "to 
which  all  roads  lead  south  at  Tehachapi 
(mountain  range  separating  Central  Cali- 
fornia)— and  the  base  from  which  the 
tourist  in  Southern  California  can  most 
readily  set  forth  to  see  what  he  came  for. 
The  city  possesses  the  usual  assortment  of 
palatial  residences,  beautiful  parks,  flowery 
private  grounds,  and  pubUc  institutions  of 
aU  kinds,  common  to  American  municipal- 
ities of  metropoUtan  pretensions,  and  in 
addition  the  especial  tinge  that  rose- 
embowered  bungalows,  rustling  palms  and 
an  ostrich  farm  or  two  communicate. 
Personally,  I  have  found  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Old  Plaza  a  fascinating  loitering- 
ground  for  spare  half-hours,  with  its  shifting 
and  picturesque  Mexican  street  life;  the 
shops  with  their  stocks  of  queer  Mexican 
edibles,  Guadalajara  pottery  and  cholo 
hats;  the  restaurants  often  with  a  proper 
name.  .  .  .  Among  the  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions of  most  Easterners  visiting  the  Coast 
for  the  first  time  is  a  sight  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  heart  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  bare 
twenty  miles  from  it  and  electric  cars  and 
jitneys  a-plenty  will  carry  you  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  any  one  of  six  or 
eight  beach  resorts,  where  even  in  mid- 
winter you  may  take  a  surf  bath.  ...  All 
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Help  Your  Boy  Grow 


Different  Daisy 
models  range  in 
price  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00,  and  in 
size  to  suit  the 
younger  as  •well 
as  the  older  hoys. 
Ask  any  hard- 
nxiare  or  sporting 
goods  dealer. 


When  your  boy  asks  for  an  air  rifle  re- 
member that  it  is  the  strong,  upstand- 
ing American  man  in  him  asking  for  a 
chance  to  grow. 

Millions  of  clean-cut,  alert  American 
boys,  now  grown,  had  their  first  train- 
ing in  manly  sport  with  a  Daisy  Air 
Rifle.  Mothers,  as  well  as  fathers,  now 
generally  recognize  that  this  train- 
ing makes  for  character  and  manliness. 
Give  your  boy  a  chance  to  develop 
character  while  he's  having  the  time  of 
his  life  in  harmless  fun. 

DAISY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Plymouth,  Michigan.  U.  S.  A. 


'The  Happy 
Daisy  Boy'' 
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A  thought    on 
Yuletide  giving 


And  a  few  hints  on  how 

to  fill  Father's 

stocking 

Another  Christmas  is  rapidly  rolling 
around. 

Another  \-ear  when  }'Ou  have  to  sit  down 
and  think— and  think  hard — what  to  give 
Uncle  Arthur,  Father,  Cousin  Edward, 
Grandfather  and  the  rest. 

Ever}'  man — well,  nearh-  every  man — 
likes  nothing  better  than  a  good  pipe. 
And  the  chances  are  that  he  wUl  find  at 
least  one  hanging  on  the  Christmas  tree 
and  be  tremendously  pleased. 

Right  there  is  your  opportunity  to  give 
him  something  to  go  with  the  pipe. 

Xot  an  ash  tray. 
(He  probably  has  doz- 
ens of  them.) 
Xot  a  metal 
container  for 
safety  matches. 
(He'll  never 
earn,'  the  darn 
thing.)  Send 
him  some  to- 
bacco. (That 's 
what  men  usu- 
ally smoke  in 
pipes.)  So  to 
Edge  worth  smokers, 
to  the  friends  of  Edge- 
worth  smokers,  and  to  all  others  who  may 
be  interested,  we  respectfull\-  oti'er  this 
Christmas  suggestion:  a  i6-ounce  glass  jar 
of  Edge  worth  Ready-Rubbed. 

You'll  have  to  hunt  far  and  wide  to  find 
the  smoker  who  won't  be  tickled  to  pieces 
to  find  a  glass  jar  of  Edgeworth  beside  his 
Christmas  pipe.  If  he  doesn't  get  a 
Christmas  pipe,  he'll  enjoy  the  tobacco  just 
as  much  in  his  old  pipe. 

If  your  regular  dealer  hasn't  enough  glass 
jars  to  supply  the  Christmas  trade,  let  us 
play  Santa  Claus  for  you. 

Send  us  Sr.65  for  each  jar.  a  h'st  of  the 
friends  you  want  to  remember,  and  your 
personal  greetings  cards.  We'll  do  the  rest. 
We'll  pack  the  glass  jars  in  appropriate 
Christmas  boxes,  enclose  your  cards  and 
send  them  off  in  plenty  of  time  to  reach 
your  friends  before  Christmas.  ^Meanwhile, 
if  you  are  not  personall.\-  acquainted  with 
Edgeworth,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
free  samples — generous  helpings  both  of 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  and  Plug  Slice. 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  and  we  will  forward  the  samples 
promptly.  If  you  will  also  include  the 
name  and  address  of  your  tobacco  dealer, 
wc  will  appreciate  >our  courtcs>'. 

Tor  the  Christmas  i)ackages  or  the  free 
samples,  address  Larus  &  Brother  Com- 
pany, 5  South  2 1  St  Street.  Richmond,  \'a. 
To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  s'lpply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &•  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same 
price  vou  would  pay  the  jobber. 


WINTER  TRAVEL  AND  PLAY 

GROUNDS— Continued 


tastes  are  catered  to.  There  is,  for  instance, 
gay  little  Venice  with  its  mild  flavor  of 
Cone^-  Island  and  its  gondolas  on  real 
canals,  -svhieh  the  streets  cross  on  bridges; 
and  there  is  Redondo,  Avhere  you  hunt 
for  moonstones  and  may  really  find 
some;  and  there  is  Long  Beach,  loved  of 
quiet,  retired  Middle  Westerners,  who 
have  settled  there  bv  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands." 

Most  ^^sitors  to  Los  Angeles  make  the 
e.xcursion  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  the 
mountain-erowned  island  of  Santa  Cata- 
lina.  a  three-hours  sail  from  the  mainland. 
Almost  a  part  of  Los  Angeles  is  Holly- 
■^"ood,  known  to  every  "mo^ie"  fan 
throughout  the  world.  A  short  trip  leads 
to  Mt.  Lowe  ^\•ith  its  remarkable  railway 
and  superb  ^^ews  and  another  dri-ve  may 
be  taken  to  Pasadena  with  some  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  superb  residences  facing  its 
Orange  Grove  Boulevard.  "The  Rose 
City"'  it  is  termed,  and  an  annual  event 
e\"ery  Xew  Year's  day  is  Pasadena's 
"Tournament    of    Roses." 

Over  the  famous  Magnolia  Drive  of 
Ri\"erside  we  may  motor  to  that  quaintest 
of  aU  American  hostelries,  the  Mission 
Inn.  Dining  there  is  an  experience  never 
to   be  forgotten. 

Redlands,  embowered  in  palms,  peppers. 
its  streets  lined  with  homes  in  exquisite 
floral  settings,  is  a  delight  to  the  winter 
tourist.  Xot  far  distant,  too,  is  San 
Fernando  with  its  famous  Mission. 

Superb  trunk  highways  stretching  north- 
ward from  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles 
provide  delightful  facilities  for  seeing 
California  intimately. 

The  world-famous  highway  beginning  as 
'"The  Ridge  Road"  and  continuing  north- 
ward as  "Camiuo  El  Sierra"  extends 
through  the  central  regions  of  the  State 
intersecting  San  Fernando  with  its  mis- 
sions; Bakersfield.  metropolis  of  the 
San  .Joaquin  Valley;  Fresno,  near  which 
is  the  Devil  Postpile  X'ational  Mon- 
ument, a  geological  fantasy  resembling 
the  Giant's  Causeway;  Stockton,  gateway 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Sacramento, 
the  capital  city,  with  branches  eastward  to 
the  Yosemite,  Big  Trees  and  Tahoe  Coun- 
try, westward  to  Oakland.  San  Jose  and 
San  Francisco. 

There  is  another  superb  and  historic 
nortli-aud-south  highway  bordering  the 
coast.  "It  is,"  says  Charles  Francis 
Saunders  in  "Under  the  Sky  in  California" 
(  McBride  Company),  '"the  fashion  nowa- 
days to  call  it  by  its  old  Spanish  name.  El 
('amino  Real — the  King's  Highway — and 
to  travel  it,  if  one  travels  it  at  all,  by  motor- 
car, making  the  run  from  San  Diego  to  Los 
Angeles  between  a  late  breakfast  and  an 
larly  tea;  then  to  Santa  Barbara  in  an- 
other day.  and  on  to  Paso  Robles  the  third; 
to  Monterey  the  fourth,  spending  the  night 
at  Del  Monte;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth,  you  slip  leisurely  into  San  Francisco 
to  a  bath  and  a  comfortable  dinner.  Or 
you  may  re\erse  the  procedure.  .  .  .  To  one 
with  a  taste  for  the  outdoors  and  the  ro- 
mance that  clings  to  Franci.scan  Mi-^sions. 
there  is  a  great  delight  in  this  trip  of  six 
hundred  miles  over  roads  rich  in  sights 
more  Old-Worldv  than  Xew,  and  ne\'er 
dull." 

This  highway  passes  through  Santa 
Barbara  with  its  ancient  juission  and  very 
modern  hotels,  San  Luis  Obispo,  anotlur 
mission  center,  Carmel-by-t  he-Sea,  Del 
Monte  and  Monterey,  the  beautiful,  on 
M<)iiter(>y  Bay,  and  San  Jose,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Santa  Clara  fruit  lands,  then  on  to 
San  Francisco. 

"While  there  is  a  certain  sameness  about 
all  cities,"  continues  Mr.  Saunders,  "San 
Francisco  has  a  marked  individuality; 
and  if  you  first  arrive  there  from  the  South, 
you  are  stnick  at  once  with  the  atmosphere 
of  stirring  business  that  i)ervades  its  down- 
town .streets — which,   of  course,    is    to    be 


expected  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
center  of  the  Coast.  It  is  a  verj-  cosmo- 
politan eitv.  as  much  so.  in  kind,  as  Xew 
York.  ..." 

Visitors  to  San  Francisco  will  find  much 
to  occupy  their  time  and  secure  their  in- 
terest. In  the  city  itself,  or  close  by,  are 
the  water  front  with  ships  from  the 
seven  seas,  Xob  HiU.  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Seal  Rocks,  and  many  other  points  of 
interest. 

There  are  many  tempting  out  of  town 
trips  from  San  Francisco,  including  the 
Peninsular  Highway  to  Palo  Alto,  passing 
through  miles  of  attractive  suburban 
towns;  the  ferry  trip  across  to  Oakland, 
thence  right  to  Mount  Diablo;  and  to 
Berkeley  with  its  tiniversicV  buildings,  the 
trip  to  Mt.  Tamalpais  with  its  exceptionally 
fine  views  of  the  Golden  Gate;  the  Muir 
Woods  X'ational  Monument,  etc. 

Tourists  tra^'eling  between  Southern 
California  and  San  Francisco  should  not 
fail  to  visit  the  Yosemite.  one  of  our  few 
Xational    Parks    open   during  the  winter. 

While  the  higher  elevations,  including  the 
Mariposa  Grove,  are  inaccessible  except 
during  the  summer  season,  extending  from 
May  to  Xovember.  the  winter  -s-isitor  will 
l)e  richly  repaid. 

"The  Yosemite  Country  in^-ites  aU  lovers 
of  the  thronging  mountains,"  says  John 
H.  Williams,  author  of  the  delightful  book 
"Yosemite  and  Its  High  Sierra"  (John 
H.  Williams.  San  Francisco).  "It  offers 
the  enjoyment  of  a  landscape  famous  for 
its  elements  of  surprise  and  wonder.  It 
promises  the  lasting  interest  of  wild  upland 
grandeur,  softened  by  the  beauty  of 
fiower-meadow  and  forest,  of  deep-set 
lakes  and  innumerable  falling  waters.  A 
land  of  superlatives,  it  truthfully  boasts 
the  most  splendid  high-walled  valleys, 
the  loftiest  cataracts,  the  oldest,  state- 
liest, and  most  noteworthy  trees,  in  the 
world." 

Access  to  Yosemite  Xational  Park  is 
provided  from  Merced,  located  on  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  Systems, 
thence  by  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  to  El 
Portal,  the  Park's  main  gateway. 

In  this  brief  outline  we  have  given  only 
a  glimpse  of  California's  mjTiad  winter 
attractions.  Authors  and  artists  have 
done  their  best  to  depict  California  to  those 
unfortunates  who  have  never  visited  her 
mountains,  valleys,  shores,  cities  and  mis- 
sions. Entertaining  as  are  their  books, 
impressi\"e  as  are  their  pictures,  only  con- 
tact with  the  reality  can  disclose  the  charm 
of  this  winter  playground.  Routes  to  tlie 
Golden  State  are  described  elsewhere. 

IN  THE  PARADISE  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

Hawaii  expects  to  witness  the  greatest 
tourist  rush  in  its  history  during  the  present 
season.  There  are  three  ])rime  causes  for 
this:  First,  a  universal  desire  to  satisfy 
the  longing  for  a  sojourn  in  romantic  South 
Sea  Islands:  second,  more  ocean  trans- 
])ortation  than  ever  before  to  carry  the 
throngs  to  Hawaii;  third,  the  decision  of 
the  Hawaiian  people  to  make  the  tourist 
business  one  of  its  premier  crops  along 
with  sugar-cane  and  i)ineapples. 

Few  regions  in  United  States  territory 
offer  a  greater  variety  of  attractions  for  a 
winter  trip  and  sojoiu-n.  The  minimum 
temperature  in  winter  is  55°,  while  the 
waters  of  famous  Waikiki  Beach,  near 
Honolulu,  a^■erage  78°  the  year  round. 
All  the  charm  of  tropical  scenery,  vegeta- 
tion and  unusual  peoples  is  found  here. 

There  are  five  islands  of  chief  tourist 
interest.  Oahu  contains  fascinating  Hono- 
lulu; the  great  Pali  precipice;  mountain 
grandeur;  plantations  and  excellent  motor 
roads. 

Kauai,  known  as  "The  Garden  Isle,"  is  a 
region  of  wonderful  scenery,  including  such 
natural  curiosities  as  the  Spouting  Horn 
at  Kalua.  the  Barking  Sands  of  Xohili,  etc. 

Crowning  the  Island  of  ISIaui  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Hawaii  X'ational  Park  is  the 
great  extinct  crater.  Haleakala,  10,000 
feet  in  altitude. 

The  Island  of  Hawaii,  containing  another 
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Be  Master  of  Your  Memory! 


Regardless  of  how  poorly  or  how  well  it  serves  you 
now,  you  can  direct  your  memory  to  the  accomplishment 
of  most  amazing  and  practical  feats.  You  can  give  it 
phenomenal  power!  You  can  develop  it  scientifically, 
yet  with  astonishing  ease,  to  instantly  yield  at  your 
command,  its  almost  boundless  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  fact. 

For  in  your  memory,  you  have  a  mighty  force  of  which 
you  are  now  utilizing  but  an  insignificant  part.  All  of 
your  life  you  have  been  storing  in  your  mind  an  incon- 
ceivably vast  array  of  facts.    Everv'thing  you  have  seen, 


read,  or  heard  has  made  its  impression  there.  Through 
William  Berol's  remarkable  system  you  can  call  upon 
your  memory  to  give  you  vital  information  to  suit  every 
occasion — to  win  arguments,  to  guide  you  in  business 
undertakings,  to  give  you  quotations  from  the  works 
of  the  greatest  poets  and  authors  which  you  have  read 
for  use  in  making  your  conversation  more  brilliant.  In 
fact,  through  the  Berol  method,  you  may  develop  a  mental 
prowess  that  will  astound  you — that  will  carry  you  irre- 
sistibly into  those  higher  levels  of  achievement  toward 
which  you  are  now  bending  your  efforts. 


William  Berol  Has 
The  World's  Most  Marvelous  Memory 


He  is  the  man  who  never  forgets. 

He  will  show  you  how  to  easily  and 
quickly  train  your  memory  to 
serve  you  as  his  memory  serves 
him. 

He  can  instantly  give  the  popula- 
tion of  any  place  in  America 
over  5,000. 


can  give  without  hesitation 
every  important  incident  and 
date  in  the  world's  history. 

He  can  give  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death  of  the  great  men  of 
history. 

has  300,000  facts  and  figures 
stored  away  in  his  brain,  ready 
for  instant  use. 


His  System  is  Quickly  and  Easily 
Learned  and  Applied 

You  do  not  have  to  be  "specially  endowed"  or  "gifted"  to  learn 
and  use  the  Berol  system — to  develop  your  memory  into  a  stronghold 
of  power.  Any  adult  of  normal  mind  can  easily  understand  and 
apply  it. 

Though  thousands  have  attended  Berol  Classes  in  person,  you 
do  not  have  to  do  so,  for  Mr.  Berol  has  developed  his  system  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  can  impart  it  to  you  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  easily 
by  mail.  You  can  learn  it  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time  and  choose  your  moments  of  stud>-. 


Make  Your  Reading 
Worth  While 

You  can  make  your  reading  a  source  of 
permanent  profit  if  you  \vt11  train  your 
mind  to  grasp  aaA  retain  all  that  is  of 
value  in  your  book.  This  system  will  en- 
able you  to  place,  without  hesitation, 
characters  and  quotations  as  well  as  to 
memorize   passages   quickly   and   easily. 

Success 
for  the  Club- Woman 

is  closely  connected  with  her  ability  to 
remember  accurately  the  points  of  her 
speech,  the  details  of  her  report  the 
names  and  faces  of  her  fellow  members. 
She  needs  Berol  training — it  will  make 
her  always  sure  of  her  facts  and  give  her 
invaluable   self-confidence. 

The  Student  Must 
Remember  His  Lessons 

if  he  would  make  any  real  progress  in 
school.  The  simple  principles  of  the  Berol 
System  will  train  him  to  remember  infal- 
libly facts  and  formulae  he  needs.  This  is 
the  best  kind  of  preparation  for  winning 
success  in  exEiminations  and  for  retaining 
permanently  the  knowledge  gained  by 
study. 

A  Good  Memory  for  the 
Minister 

Every  Pastor  knows  the  importance  of 
keeping  accurately  in  mind  the  faces, 
names,  and  addresses  of  his  church  mem- 
bers. This  is  where  the  Berol  System  will 
prove  its  immense  value  to  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  help  in  remembering  unfail- 
ingly the  details  of  his  sermon. 


The  Executive  Must 
KNOW 

Doubtful  conjectures  do  not  carry  the 
weight  of  confident,  positive  statements 
in  his  board  meetings  and  important  in- 
terviews, or  in  his  routine  work.  No 
matter  how  much  varied  detail  he  must 
remember,  the  Berol '  training  will  show 
him  how  to  keep  in  mind  all  valuable 
facts  orderly  arranged  and  easily  accessible. 

Prepared  for  the  Manager's 
Hurry   Call 

When  he  sends  for  you  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice  and  requires  information 
you  are  responsible  for — some  figures, 
contract  terms,  dates,  or  other  record  de- 
tails— can  you  give  it?  The  Berol  course 
enables  you  to  keep  your  wits  on  every 
detail  of  your  work  so  that  any  point 
is  easily  remembered. 

The  Man  w^ith  Ready  Facts 
Clinches  the  Sales 

This  method  will  tend  to  make  the  sales- 
man absolutely  certain  of  his  numbers, 
prices,  terms,  etc.  It  will  help  him  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  every  prospect's 
name,  address,  characteristics,  and  other 
details  that  so  often  are  vitally  connected 
with  the  clinching  of  a  sale. 

When  You  Face  Your 
Audience 

from  the  platform  and  feel  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  eyes  upon  you,  where  is  >'Our 
speech?  Have  you  every  fact  and  state- 
ment where  you  want  it  when  you  want  it? 
Only  the  trained  memory  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  carry  a  speaker  success- 
fully through  his  address. 


A  Few  Years  Ago  Mr.  Berol's  Memory 
Was  Distressingly  Poor 

His  present  amazing  mental  efficiency  is  solely  the  result  of  his 
own  simple  practical  method — the  same  method  he  uses  to  teach  you. 
He  does  not  foster  fads  or  fancies.  You  have  no  laborious  "tables" 
to  learn  by  rote.  His  method  is  scientifically  sound,  based  on  the 
demonstrable  laws  of  psychology.  The  Berol  System  is  now  being 
taught  with  great  success  to  large  classes  at  educational  institutions 
in  New  York  City,  having  been  endorsed  by  the  heads  of  the  educa- 
tional departments.  It  has  the  approval  of  students  from  coast  to 
coast.  It  has  proven  itself  signally  effective  over  and  over  again. 
It  is  the  System  for  you. 

What  the  Berol  System  Will  Do  for  You 

William  Berol's  simple  system  will  prevent  mind  wandering,  strengthen  powers 
of  observation  and  concentration,  and  develop  will-power.  Use  it  and  you  will  be 
able  to  recall  names,  faces,  rates,  telephone  and  book  numbers.  You  can  remember 
the  salient  facts  in  a  book  or  anything  else  you  read,  after  one  reading.  You  can 
instantly  recollect  important  business  and  professional  facts  or  memoranda.  You 
can  become  a  clear  thinker  and  in  public  speaking  retain  a  firm  grasp  on  what  you 
desire  to  say.  You  can  add  immeasurably  to  your  mental  power  through  the  Berol 
System! 

Don't  hesitate!  Investigate  the  Berol  System  NOW.  Even  though  you  have  had 
disappointing  experiences  with  other  so-called  systems  of  memory  training,  do  not  let 
them  stand  in  the  way  of  investigating  the  Berol  Method. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

"Your  system  is  the  finest  and  most  resultful  that  I  have  ever  studied,  and  I  have 
subscribed  for  and  studied  quite  a  few."- — Carl  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"  I  regard  your  method  of  memory-training  as  excellent.  If  properly  followed,  it  will 
produce  remarkable  improvement  in  all  students." — Dr.  V .  P.  Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Public 
flealth  Service,  Portland,  Me. 

"  New  ideas  are  developing  .  .  .  Facts  of  usefulness  buried  years  ago  are  now  real- 
ized. I  hope  other  students  will  reap  the  same  harvest  as  I." — Dr.  Fred  J.  Sperling, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Further  Particulars  FREE 


You  xWll  receive  without  cost  or 
obligation  full  particulars  regard- 
ing this  most  efficient  and  inexpensive,  scientifically  sound  method  of  memory  devel- 
opment by  merely  filling  in  and  mailing  the  coupon  below.     Send  it  NOW. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave-.  New  York  City 

Send  me  by  mail  without  cost  or  obligation,  full  particulars  of  the   Berol   Mail 
Course  in  Memory  Training  and  Mental  Efficiency.  Dig.  12-16-22 


.Va  me 

Street     No 

City Stale. 
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Ne^v  Books   Suitable 
for   Gift  Giving 

From  the  Press  of 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 


ETIQUETTE 

In  Society,  in  Business,  in  Politics,  and  at 
Home.  By  Emily  Post  {Mrs.  Price  Post). 
A  trustworthy  guide  to  conduct  in  all  phases~of 
social  life.  The  author's  assured  sodal  position  in 
this  country  and  her  association  with  sodal  drdes 
of  Europe  have  enabled  her  to  treat  her  subject  with 
ease,  accurac>',  and  authoritj'.  Full-page  illustra- 
tions.    639  pages. 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.    $4,  net;  $4.18,  postpaid. 

PRACTICAL  RADIO 

By  Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "The  Wonders  of  Science  in  Modern 
Life,"  Etc. 

A  new  and  practical  guide  to  the  making  of 
radio  outfits,  from  the  simplest  crystal-detector 
apparatus  to  the  most  elaborate  ampUfjing  and 
super-regenerative  equipment.  The  reader  of  this 
book  will  be  able  to  make  his  own  radio  outfit,  to 
r-*  it  effectively,  and  understand  how  it  works. 

Dr.  Williams  has  long  been  known  for  his  capacity 
to  interpret  even  obscure  sdentific  phenomena  in 
terms  comprehensible  to  the  average  reader  and  his 
art  is  shown  ideally  in  this  book. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  427  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.75,  net; 
Si. 87,  postpaid. 

EATING  VITAMINES 

By  C.  Houston  Goudiss, 

National  Authority  on  Nutrition.  Introduc- 
tion by  Casimir  Funk,  Discoverer  of  Vitamines 
and  Associate  in  Biological  Chemistrj',  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

Vitamines  are  the  food  elements  we  must  have 
or  die.  To  learn  which  food  substances  contain 
vitamines,  which  do  not,  and  why  vitamines  are 
so  vital,  read  this  interesting  and  authoritative 
NEW  guide  book,  fresh  from  the  press. 

Contains  200  choice,  tested  recipes  and  seasonal 
menus  made  up  of  dishes  rich  in  vitamines. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  no  pages.  $1.25, 
net;  $1.33,  postpaid. 

LAKE  OF  GENEVA 

By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Bart. 

In  a  manner  distinctively  his  own  the  author 
takes  the  reader  into  little-known  paths  of  legend 
and  history  and  recounts  the  age-old  stories  and 
romantic  memories  assodated  with  them.  Illus- 
trated with  77  half-tone  plates.  368  pages. 
Medium  8vo.     Cloth.    $6,  net;  $6.16,  postpaid. 

THE   HOUSE-OWNER'S   BOOK 

By  J.  L.  Churchill  and  Leonard  Wickenden. 

Of  spedal  value  and  interest  to  every  one  inter- 
ested in  a  home — the  man  who  builds  it  or  owns  it 
or  the  man  who  is  thinking  of  building.    404  pages. 

i2mo.    Cloth.     $2,    net;    $2.12,    pwstpaid. 

SERGEANT  YORK  AND 
HIS  PEOPLE 

By  Sam  K.  Cowan. 

York  was  a  simple  Tennessee  mountaineer.  He 
hatcfl  war.  But — when  his  country  called,  he 
went.  He  captured  132  Germans  single  handed. 
Sitting  behind  a  tree,  he  shot  one  German  after 
another  as  they  came  toward  him,  30  in  all!  Illus- 
trated.   Jacket  in  colors.     292  pages. 

i.'mo.    Cloth.    $2,    net;    $2.12,    postpaid. 

ROBB'S  PATENT  ESSENTIALS 

By  John  F.  Robb,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.P.L. 

All  about  patent  law  and  practise  and  the 
methods  of  getting  patents.  Interesting  and 
authoritative.  A  b(x)k  for  business  men,  patent- 
law  students,  inventors,  engineers,  etc.  Illustrated. 
452  pages.  Crown  8vo.  Law  buckrsim.  S5,  net; 
$5. lb,  postpaid. 


GETTING  YOUR  NAME  IN 
PRINT 

By  H.  S.  McCauley. 

Tells  you  how  newspaper  pubUdty  is  obtained. 
Of  interest  to  lawj-ers,  doctors,  ministers,  politidans, 
teachers.  122  pages.  Small  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25, 
net;  $1.33,  postpaid. 

PRACTICAL  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(.Also  published  as  the  College  Standard  Dictionary) 
Frank  H.  FizeUlly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor. 
Contains  140,000  vocabvilary  terms — all  in  one 
alphabetical  order;  15,000  proper  names,  12,000 
lines  of  s>'nonj-mic  treatments,  2,500  pictorial 
illustrations,  1,900  foreign  phrases,  and  1,325  pages. 

Regular  Paper  Edition — t}4  x  io>i  x  3  inches. 
Buckram  binding,  with  thumb  notch  index,  $6, 
net;  S6.32,  postpaid.  Cloth  binding,  with  thumb 
notch  index,  S5,  net;  S5.32,  postpaid. 

Bible  Paper  Edition — 7  x  g'A  x  iH  indies.  FuU 
flexible  leather  binding,  gilt  edges,  ■with  thumb  notch 
index,  boxed,  $7.50,  net;  $7.74,  postpaid.  Ex- 
quisitely bound  in  full  crushed  Levant,  7  x  loyi 
X  lyi  inches,  gilt  edges,  hand  tooled,  raised  bands, 
boxed,  $17.50,  net;  $17.74,  "postpaid. 

THE  POLICEMAN'S  ART 

As  Taught  in  the  New  York  State  School  for 
Police.     By  George  T.  Chandler. 

Use  of  firearms.  Riots  and  riot  duty.  Traffic 
and  parking.  Crime  and  crime  dassification.  Court 
proceeding.  Rules  of  criminal  evidence.  The 
author  is  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 
Troopers.    $1.50,  net;  $1.62,  postptaid. 

COMPLETE  BOOK  of  THE  DOG 

By  Robert  Leighton. 

Each  recognized  breed  is  separately  described  and 
illustrated.  Chapters  on  canine  medicine  and 
surger>'.    400  pages. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    S3,  net;  $3.12,  postpaid. 

MAGNETISM   AND 
ELECTRICITY 

By  William  Staton,  B.Sc^ 

The  outcome  of  experiments  made  in  sdence 
teaching  and  intended  to  be  used  alongside  courses 
of  experimental  science.  A  very  interesting  and 
comprehensive  volume  with  150  photographic 
illustrations.     160  pages. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     75c,    net;    83c,    postpaid. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts. 

Gives  a  history  of  the  relations  between  Capital 
and  Labor,  effects  and  costs  of  strikes,  and  an 
elaboration  of  a  plan  proposed  as  the  first  step  to 
restore  harmony  in  the  industrial  field.  The  authors 
were  distinguished  members  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  A  book  for  the  laboring  man  as 
well  as  the  capitalist.     579  pages. 

8vo.    Cloth.    $4,  net;  S4.12,  postpaid. 

JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  AND 
HIS  POTTERY 

By  William  Burton. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  work  of 
Wedgvvood,  the  most  original  and  inventive  of 
English  potters.  But  Mr.  Burton  has  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  say  that  has  not  been  said  before.  He 
brings  forward  his  wide  knowledge  not  only  of 
pwttery  in  general,  but  of  Wedgwood's  productions 
in  particular.  This  large  new  volume  has  32  plates 
in  color  and  72  in  half-tone.  Edition  limited  to 
500  copies  for  the  United  States.     160  pages. 

Super  royal  8vo.  Cloth.  $25.00,  net;  $25.24, 
postpaid. 


At  booksellers  or  by  mail  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WINTER  TRAVEL  AND  PLAY- 

GROUNDS— Corifinued 


area  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  holds  the 
world's  greatest  li\-iiig  volcano,  Kilauea, 
and  its  companion  summit,  Mauna  Loa. 

Hawaii  National  Park,  which,  while 
enclosing  within  its  boundary  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  amazing  natural  won- 
ders, was  very  much  a  Park  in  name  only 
when  it  was  dedicated  in  September,  1921, 
has  rapidly  taken  on  the  aspects  and  the 
functions  of  all  our  national  playgrounds, 
until  now  it  boasts  a  number  of  new  trails, 
sign-boards,  comprehensive  rules  and 
regulations. 

Steamship  service  from  the  mainland  to 
Hawaii    is    described  below. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  SAILINGS 

The  charm  of  voyaging  to  strange  and 
unfamiliar  lands  is  in  store  for  the  winter 
tourist  who  embarks  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  Hawaii,  South  Sea  Islands,  Japan 
or  China. 

From  Xoeth  Pacific  Ports 

From  Vancouver  via  Victoria,  B.  C,  sail  the 
Canadian  Pacific's  "Empress"  steamships  over 
the  short  north-Pacific  course  to  Japan,  China  and 
Manila. 

Between  Seattle  and  Japan,  China  and  Manila 
also  by  the  short  northern  "great  circle"  ocean 
lane  are  operated  U.  S.  Government  ships  by  the 
Admiral-Oriental  Line. 

From  Seattle  for  Japan,  China  and  ^latula 
steam  over  the  north  Pacific  route  vessels  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship 
Company). 

From  the  North-Pacific  ports,  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  B.  C,  to  Hawaii,  Suva  (Fiji  Islands), 
Auckland  (New  Zealand).  Sydney  (Australia),  sail 
ships  of  the  Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail 
fleet. 

Direct  service  between  Seattle  and  Hawaii  is 
now  afforded  by  a  di\lsion  of  the  Alatson  Navi- 
gation Company. 

From  San  Francisco 

From  San  Francisco  calling  at  Hawaii  in  either 
direction  voyages  to  Japan,  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines may  be  made  by  U.  S.  Government  ship>s 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

Also  fljing  the  American  flag  is  the  fleet  of 
vessels  of  the  China  IMail  Steamship  Company 
sailing  from  San  EVancisco  for  Japan  and  China 
and  calling  both  ways  at  Hawaii. 

Another  central  rout«  to  the  Orient  is  that  from 
San  Francisco  to  Japan,  China  eind  Manila  via 
Hawaii  by  the  vessels  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
fleet. 

Weekly  saihngs  direct  between  San  Francisco 
and  Hawaii  are  made  as  usual  by  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company's  fleet. 

A  cruise  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  via 
the  Panama  Canal  with  calls  at  Central  American 
ports,  ManzaniUo  (Me.xico),  and  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,    occup>-ing    about    24    days,    is    made 

Eossible  by  the  steamships  "Ecuador,"  "Colom- 
ia"  and  "Venezuela"  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Sydney  (Australia)  via 
Hawaii  and  Samoa  is  the  route  of  the  "Sydney 
Short  Line"  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company. 
Between  San  Francisco  and  Papeete  (Tahiti)  Ra- 
rotonga  (Cook  Islands),  WeUington  (New  Zea- 
land) and  Sydney  (Australia)  sail  the  steamships 
of  the  L'nion  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zea- 
land, Ltd. 

From  San  Francisco  southward  calling  at  Los 
Angeles  are  being  operated  three  steamships  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  New  York 
■via  the  Panama  Canal  at  about  seventeen-day 
intervals. 

Tourists  to  South  America  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  can  take  another  division  of  the  same  line 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Panama  Canal,  thence 
Grace,  Pacific,  Peruvian  or  Chilean  Line  to  chief 
ports  of  Peru  and  Chile,  Transandine  Railway, 
Valparaiso  or  Santiago  to  Bueno  Aires,  thence 
Munson  Line  or  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  to  New 
York. 

From  Los  Angeles 

Between  Los  Angeles  and  Hawaii  is  the  newly 
established  direct  route  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
Bhip  Company. 

Coastwise 

Between  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Franci.sco  regular  service  is  provided  by  vessels  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company. 

Between  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San 
PYancisco,  Astoria,  Portland,  Victoria  and  Seattle 
are  operated  frequent  saihngs  by  the  Admiral 
Line  (Pacific  Steamship  Company). 

From  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  Santa  CataUna 
Island  daily  sailings  are  made  by  the  Wilmington 
Transportation  Company. 
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WINTER  CRUISES  TO  EUROPE 

Bookinjjs  for  Meditorranoan  Cruises  arc 
reported  larfror  than  for  any  winter  since 
pre-war  times.  Bisjger  and  more  numerous 
steamsiiips  than  iieretofore  are  seheduled 
for  this  service. 

Many  of  the  di.seomforts  and  incon- 
veniences of  foreign  travel  may  l)e  avoided 
by  arranging  trips  through  e.xperienced 
lour  managers  and  joining  special  cruise 
l)arties. 

All  leading  tourist  agencies  are  conduct- 
i'lg  -Mediterranean  voyages  with  inclusive 
:  hore  excursions. 

Among  the  steamships  engaged  in  tliese  voyages 
vill  be  the  Cniiarder  "Mauretania,"  operated  by 
tlie  Travel  Department  of  the  American  Expre,ss 
Company;  the  Wliitc  Star  LiniT  "Ilomeric," 
under  charter  by  Thomas  Cook  &  Son;  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamship  "Empress  of  Scotland." 
engaged  by  Frank  C.  Clark  Toin-ist  Agency;  the 
Cmiarder  "Scythia,"  by  the  Frank  Toiwist  Com- 
pany and  the  Holland  AmtTica  stcanisliip  "Rot- 
terdam." under  the  management  of  Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  Company. 

Special  Mediterranean  tours  will  also  be  operated 
by  the  Cunard  Line  with  its  steanvhip  "  (\ironia"; 
the  Wliite  Star  Line  with  its  steamships  "Adri- 
atic," "Cedric"  and  "Arabic":  the  Red  Star  Line 
with  its  steamship  "Lapland."  Tlie  Cosulich 
Line  with  its  steamship  "Presidente  AVilson";  the 
Fabre  Line  steamships  "Canada,"  "Patria." 
"  Pro\idence,"  "Ronia."  "Madonna,"  etc.;  the 
Xavigazione  Generale  Italiana  with  its  steamship 
"Giuho  Cesare";  and  tlie  Lloyd  Sabaudo  Line 
with  its  steamsliip  "Conte  Rosso." 

Regular  sailings  between  America  and  Mediter- 
ranean ports  are  being  made  by  tlie  Cunard 
Line,  International  Mercantile  ^laI•ine.  Xavi- 
gazione Generale  Italiana,  Lloyd  Sabaudo,  and 
other  lines. 

Also  showing  a  great  increase  in  bookings 
are  the  "round-the-Avorld"'  tours,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Avhich  four  huge  ships 
are  necessary.  These  include  the  funarder 
"Laconia, "  which  has  already  departed 
under  charter  of  the  Travel  Department  of 
the  American  Express  Company;  the 
United  American  Steamship  "Resolute," 
operated  by  the  Raymond  &  Whitcomb 
Company;  the  Canadian  Paeifie  Liner 
"Empress  of  France,"  operated  by  the 
Frank  C.  Clark  Tourist  Agency;  and  the 
new  Cunarder  "Samaria"  for  the  tour  of 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 

Tourists  planning  individual  trips  to 
Spain,  the  Riviera,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  Holland  and  Great  Britain  may 
conveniently  book  through  the  leading 
tourist  agencies.  Regular  transatlantic 
service  will  not  differ  materiallj^  from  that 
of  last  winter. 

The  Fleet  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  will  be  operated  during  the  present  winter 
in  the  following  divisions  and  steamers:  "White 
Star  Line,  New  YorK  to  Cherboui'g  and  Southamp- 
ton Service,  steamers  "  Olympic"  and  "Majestic"; 
White  Star  New  York  to  Bremen  Service,  steam- 
ers "Pittsburgh"  and  "Canopic";  AVliite  Star 
New  York  to  Liverpool  Service,  steamers  "Bal- 
tic," "Cedric"  and  "Celtic";  American  Line 
New  York  to  Hamburg  Service,  steamers  "Mon- 
golia," "Manchuria"  and  " Minnekahda " ;  Red 
Star  Line  Antwerp  Service,  steamers  "Zeeland," 
"Finland"  and  "Kroonland." 

The  Cunard- Anchor  Line  sailings  for  the  winter 
season  will  be  as  follows — between  New  York, 
Cherbourg  and  Southampton  the  steamships 
"Berengaria"  and  "Aquitania";  between  New 
York,  Londonderry  and  Glasgow  the  steamsiiips 
•  Cameronia,"  "Columbia,"  "Algeria"  and 
"Assyria";  between  New  York,  Queenstown  and 
Liverpool  the  steamships  "Tyrrhenia,"  "Tus- 
cania"  and  "Carmania";  between  New  York, 
Halifax,  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Hamburg  the 
steamships  "Saxonia"  and  "Antonia." 

The  Royal  IMail  Steam  Packet  Company  will 

operate  a  fleet  of  its  "O"  steamsiiips,   "Orca." 

Ohio,"   "Orbita"   and   "Orduna"  between  New 

York,    Cherbourg,   Southampton   and    Hamburg. 

Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  sail  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment "President"  ships  of  the  United  States 
Lines,  the  "George  Wasliingtou,"  "President 
llllmore,"  "America,"  "President  Harding." 
"President  Roosevelt"  and  "President  Artluu-" 
between  New  York,  Plymouth,  Cherbom-g  and 
Bremen;  and  between  Cobh  (Queenstown), 
Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London  the  steam- 
ships "President  Monroe,"  "President  .4dams," 
'President  Van  Buren,"  "President  Polk"  and 
"President  Garfield." 

Plying  the  Tricolor  of  the  French  Line  the 
"France,"  "Paris"  and  "Rochambeau"  will 
operate  over  the  New  York,  Plymouth  and  Havre 
Division;  the  "Lafayette,"  "Cliicago,"  "La 
Savoie."  "La  Bourdonnais,"  "Roussillon"  will 
make  the  New  York-Havre  sailings,  wliile  other 
ships  of  tins  line  saU  between  New  York,  Vigo, 
Spain  and  Havre,  and  New  York,  Vigo  and 
Bordeaux. 

With  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  at  their  main 
trucks  the  Holland-America  Line  wUl  have  two 
new  steamships  in  the  Plymouth-Boulougne-sur- 
Mer-Rotterdam    ser-sice,    the    "Volendam"    and 
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The  Watchman  guarantees 

"more  heat  from  less  coal" 

DO  YOUR  steam  radiators  gurgle  and  rumble?     Do  the 
air  valves  on  those  radiators  sputter  water  and  hiss 
steam?     Do  the  pipes  bang  and  thump  and  clank? 

Your  heating  system  is  wasting  precious  coal!  You  are 
only  getting  half  heat!  The  small,  but  all-important,  air 
valves  on  your  radiators  are  inefficient.  They  are  throw- 
ing your  money  away  and  sacrificing  your  comfort. 

End  that  waste  and  discomfort! 

Replace  those  money-burning,  comfort-killing,  inefficient 
valves  with  No.  1  Hoffman  Valves,  "Watchmen  of  the 
Coal  Pile."  They'll  give  you  hot,  silent,  coal-saving 
radiators.  They  assure  maximum  heat  with  minimum 
fuel  consumption.  They  will  pay  for  themselves  through 
the  coal  they  save. 

Every  Hoffman  Valve  is  guaranteed  in  writing  to  give 
you  five  full  years  of  satisfactory  service.  With  such 
a  guarantee,  the  valves  are  made  to  long  outlast  the 
guarantee  period. 

Every  single  Hoffman  Valve  made  is  rigidly  tested  and 
carefully  adjusted  at  the  factory.  Their  operation  is 
absolutely  automatic.     You  never  need  to  touch  them. 

Your  Heating  Contractor's  the  man! 

Your  Heating  Contractor  will  gladly  testify  to  the  superi- 
ority of  Hoffman  Valves.  He  can,  in  a  very  short  time, 
replace  your  present  valves  with  No.  1  Hoffman's. 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  get  one  Hoffman  Valve,  test  it  on  your 
worst  radiator,  convince  yourself,  and  then  put  Watchmen 
on  all  your  radiators. 

Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


NEW  YORK 


LOS   ANGELES 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


HOFFMiW 

more  heatjfom  less  coal 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

to  the  Hoffman  Specialty  Co.,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

□       Enclosed  is  S2.15  for  one  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve.     If  it  doesn't  convince  me  that 


□ 


Hoffman  Valves  increase  heat  comfort  and  save  coal,  I  can  return  the  valve  and 
receive  my  money  back  without  question. 
Please  send  me  the  booklet,  "More  Heat  from  Less  Coal." 


Name 

Address 

City State . 
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Combat  Sore  Throat 

both  Inside  and  Outside 

Treat  the  infection  with  an  antiseptic  gargle.  Break  up  the  congestion  with 
a  liniment  application.  Give  prompt  and  thorough  treatment  to  this  fore- 
runner of  severe  colds,  grippe  and  pneumonia.  A  treatment  made  most  con- 
venient in  the  use  of  Absorbine,  Jr. — the  combined  antiseptic  and  liniment. 

What  the  Safe,  What  the  Powerful, 

Dependable  Antiseptic  Does  Efficient  Liniment  Does 

Sprayorgarglethethroatwichasolutionof  Rub  Absorbine,  Jr.  gently  into  the  throat 

Absorbine,  Jr.  This  germicidal  solution  des-  m''scles.  This  scatters  the  congestion  and 


troys  the  virulent  germs;  thecombined  sooth- 
ing and  healing  prof>erties  of  Absorbine,  Jr. 
relieve  ravwiess  and  hoarseness. 


helps  nature  to  restore  the  normal  circula- 
tion of  th  e  blood.  It  draws  out  the  infla  mma- 
tion  or  soreness.  It  reduces  the  swelling. 


Absorbine,  Jr.  holds  a  responsible  never-empty  place  in  many  thousands  of  medicine 
cabinets.  It  is  of  a  clean,  agreeable  odor.  Keep  ichandy  for  emergencies. 

At  most  druggist!',  $1.2;,  or  postpaid.  Liberal  trial  bottle,  loc,  postpaid. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  145  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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The  Season's  Screen  Novelty 

OVER  one  thousand  leading  theaters  are 
now  showing  this  humorous  motion  picture. 
New  bookings  are  being  signed  as  fast  as  sales- 
men can  cover  their  territory.  And  this  real 
laughmaker  is  just  three  months  old.  But  no 
wonder ! 

"Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest"  has  been 
an  assurance  to  millions  of  photoplay  fans  of 
a  superior  product.  ,  For  more  than  thirty  years 
The  Digest  has  been  an  accurate  barometer  of 
the  public  pulse. 

So,  "Fun  from  the  Press"  is  the  happiest, 
j'olliest  collection  of  rapid-fire  mirth  presented 
on  any  screen.  There's  a  laugh  in  every  flicker 
of  the  film.  It's  the  cream  ofclean  humor.  If 
you've  missed  the  first  releases,  surely  see  the 
next.  Watch  for  it  every  week  at.  your  favorite 
motion  picture  haunt.  If  not  yet  showing,  ask 
for  it. 

FUN  from  the  PRESS 

Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest    W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation,  Distributors 


WINTER  TRA^  EL  AND  PLAY- 

GROVyBS— Continued 


the  "  Veendam."  while  other  ships  covering  this 
route  during  the  winter  will  be  the  "Xoordam," 
"Ryndam"  and  "New  Amsterdam." 

"Sailings  for  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  will 
be  made  by  steamships  ""Oscar  II,''  "United 
States."  "Hellig  Olav,"  'Frederik  VIII,"  of  the 
Scandinavian  American  Line,  and  the  '"Stavang- 
erfjord"  and  "Bergensfjord  '  of  the  Xorwegian- 
American  Line. 

"Between  Xew  York  and  Gothenbiu^g  is  the 
route  of  the  Swedish-American  Line  steamships 
"Stockholm"  and  " Drottningholm." 

"Over  a  route  east  bound  from  Xew  York  to 
Hamburg,  Danzig,  Pillan.  Libau,  returning  from 
Libau  Ala  Danzig.  Copenhagen  and  Halifax  are 
operated  the  steamships  "Latvia,  '  "Polonia," 
"Liruania"  and  "Estonia"  of  the  Baltic- America 
Line. 

"Steamship  ser-^ice  from  Xew  York  direct  to 
Egj-pt,  Ceylon  and  India  is  proA-ided  by  the 
American  and  Indian  Line  steamship  "City  of 
Benares,"  the  next  saUing  of  which  is  January 
10th. 

THE  ANTITHESIS  OF  WINTER 
RECREATION  ABROAD 

If  "vre  did  not  bear  ia  mind  that  human 
tastes  vary  as  "widely  as  the  seasons  it 
would  seem  strange  that  t"vro  regions  of 
Europe  offering  attractions  of  almost  op- 
posite character  draw  thousands  of  "winter 
tourists.  The  Riviera,  the  sunny  shores 
of  Italy,  the  tropical  shores  of  the  >s'ile  and 
the  quaint  cities  of  Southern  Spain  are  con- 
trasted vdth  the  glistening  snow  and  frosty 
atmosphere  of  the  S"n-iss  Alps,  for  to  both 
these  regions  journey  thousands  of  "winter 
travelers. 

Writing  of  the  RiWera  in  his  recent  book 
"The  Ri^■iera  of  the  Corniche  Road" 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.),  Sir  Frederick 
Treves,  Bart.,  in  speaking  of  that  moun- 
tain-rimmed shore  along  "Rhich  nestl*' 
such  to"WTis  as  Xice,  Grasse,  Monaco. 
ZMonte  Carlo,  ^Mentone  and  others,  he 
says:  "Here  in  the  south,  as  compared 
"with  the  north,  the  seasons  are  reversed. 
The  "winter  is  the  time  for  pleasure;  the 
summer  for  rest,  for  seclusion  "within  shut 
doors  and,  it  may  be,  for  forgetfulness  of 
things.  ...  As  the  southern  winter  begins 
again  the  freshlj^-sown  grass  springs  up; 
the  lawns  become  green;  the  buds  open; 
the  roses,  the  heliotrope,  the  geraniums  and 
the  mimosa  break  into  flower  and  the 
world  is  as  gay  as  the  sun  and  a  caressing 
^^^nd  can  make  it." 

Turning  our  thoughts  northward,  F. 
Dosenbach,  author  of  "How  to  See 
Switzerland"  (G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.),  says: 
"To-day,  many  people  are  flitting  to  the 
high  Alpine  realms,  where  Jack  Frost  and 
old  King  Sol  reign  in  perfect  harmony  from 
beginning  of  December  to  beginning  of 
March.  In  the  crisp  invigorating  air 
which  acts  as  a  wonder  tonic  on  tired 
nerves,  humanity,  no  matter  to  which 
station  of  life  they  may  belong,  involun- 
tarily assumes  a  playful  mood.  Toboggan 
and  bobsleigh  runs,  ranging  from  the  ordi- 
nary variety  to  the  most  daring  thrillers; 
ice-rinks  polished  like  mirrors  for  skaters, 
curlers  and  hockey  players;  vast  frozen 
lakes  for  horse-racing,  trotting,  ski-kjoring. 
etc. ;  slopes,  hills  and  moimtains  for  adven- 
ture-seeking skiers;  long  stretches  of 
picturesque  mountain  roads,  enhvened  by 
])rocessions  of  tinkling  horse-drawn  sleighs; 
this  is  but  one  feature  of  "winter  in  Switzer- 
land, for  the  season  of  white  has  become 
such  an  iin])ortant  factor  in  the  land  of  the 
Alps  that  the  far-famed  Pou-et  himself  has 
oi)(>ned  an  establishment  in  one  of  the  ultra- 
smart  resorts,  affording  the  fair  sex  an 
opportunity  to  don  a  different  costume  for 
every  characteristic  variety  of  sport. 
Evenings  too,  a,re  no  longer  a  quiet  affair 
bj'  the  fireside;  they  are  devoted  to  musi- 
cales,  dancing  and  theatricals  and  fancy- 
dress  carnivals  are  not  an  unusual  occur- 
rence on  the  brilliantly  illuminated  rinks. 
In  these  attractions,  which  can  be  enjoyed 
in  an  altogether  rejuvenating  climatic 
atmosphere,  hes  the  secret  of  Switzerland's 
magnetic  charm  as  the  world's  playground 
during  the  formerly  quiet  season  of  white." 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


THE  LIGHT  CURE 

'T^liEATIMENT  of  disease  by  light- 
-■■  rays  is  reviewed  in  an  editorial  contri- 
bution to  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago).  The  writer 
is  somewhat  cautious  in  commending  it, 
but  thinks  that  it  has  been  undoubtedly 
beneficial  in  some  maladies,  and  that  it  has 
possibilities.  That  sunlight  is  beneficial 
to  green  plants,  he  notes,  is  an  every-day 
observation.  Through  the  intermediation 
of  chlorophyl  (green  vegetable  coloring 
matter)  light  energy  is  stored  under  condi- 
tions most  advantageous  to  mankind. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  sun- 
light is  health-giv"ing  to  man  as  well  as  to 
vegetation;  but  proof  of  this  traditional 
behef,  he  thinks,  is  not  so  easily  secured. 
He  goes  on: 

Sunhght  is  only  one  of  numerous  en- 
vironmental factors  to  which  the  human 
organism  is  subject,  and  they  can  not  read- 
ily be  dissociated  so  that  each  can  be 
charged  with  its  specific  responsibility  for 
well-being  or  the  reverse,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  say 
that  heUotherapy  (sunhght  treatment)  is 
an  entirely  unexplored  field;  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  its  present  claims 
and  its  accomphshment  are  essentially 
based  on  empiricism.  To  admit  this  is  not 
derogatory  to  the  possibilities  of  medical 
treatment  through  the  agency  of  light  rays, 
but  rather  a  challenge  to  promote  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  latest 
studies  of  the  sunhght  treatment  of  rickets, 
notably  those  of  A.  F.  Hess  and  others  in 
this  country,  should  give  a  marked  impetus 
to  the  investigation  of  the  physical  factors 
as  well  as  the  chnieal  results. 

The  instance  cited  is  a  notable  one  for 
hehotherapy.  Clark  has  suggested  other 
fields  in  which  the  already  evident  possibil- 
ities of  hght  therapy  deserve  experimental 
consideration  from  a  clinical  standpoint. 
The  pioneer  work  of  Finsen  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  considering  a  diversity 
of  forms  of  radiant  energy  in  skin  affections. 
The  relative  safety  of  treatment  with 
ultraviolet  rays  over  roentgen-ray  exposure 
should  add  to  the  desirability  of  careful 
consideration  of  the  respective  merits.  In 
tuberculosis,  especially  surgical  tubercu- 
losis, hehotherapy  has  long  had  advocates. 
The  observations  made  have  warranted  the 
suspicion  that  hght  of  short  wave-lengths, 
which  is  known  to  have  marked  bactericidal 
effects,  may  not  be  without  salutary  influ- 
ence in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  Other 
suggestions  might  be  cited,  while  the  famil- 
iar inflammatory  reaction  known  as  sun- 
burn is  an  omnipresent  reminder  of  the 
potency  of  absorbed  ultraviolet  hght.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  potent  rays 
of  shorter  wave-length  do  not  penetrate 
glass.  The  shorter  the  wave-length,  the 
smaller  the  layer  of  skin  that  will  absorb 
the  rays.  Artificial  lights,  if  glass-covered, 
are  therefore  harmless  and  therapeutically 
weak.  Sunlight  rarely  contains  enough  for 
ultraviolet  rays  to  produce  injury.  Con- 
sequently, hehotherapy  that  demands 
highly  potent  effects  must  look  to  artificial 
sources  of  radiation.  The  quartz  mercury 
arc  and  bare  metalhc  arcs  are  known  to 
belong  in  the  potent  class,  and.  as  has  often 
been  warned,  may  be  extremely  injurious  so 
that  the  eyes  should  be  protected  from  them. 
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With  the 
Kiddy's  Toys 

Take  home  a  Handy  Oil  Can  of  3-in-One  and  pre- 
sent it  to  Son  with  his  mechanical  toys  at  ChristmavS, 

Show  him  how  3-in-One  will  make  everything 
run  smoothly  and  with  less  noise.  It  will  be  a 
priceless  lesson  to  him  in  the  value  of  lubrication. 
Later  he  will  be  saved  the  necessity  of  learning  by 
costly  experience,  the  need  for  properly  oiling  his 
tools,  his  bike,  and  later,  his  auto. 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  "Men's"  Oil 

Every  little  man,  and  every  big  one,  has  constant  use  for  3-in-One, 
for  lubricating,  cleaning,  polishing  and  preventing  rust.  It's  good 
oil,  pure  oil — free  from  grit  and  grease.   Won't  gum  or  evaporate. 

There  is  only  one  3-in-One — the  most  widely 
used  bottled  oil  in  the  world.  Ask  for  it  by  name 
and  look  for  the  Big  Red  One  on  the  package. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz. ,  3-oz.  and  8-oz. 
bottles  and  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 


{fandy  Oil  Can 

THREE  IN  ONE  OIL 

LUBRICATES 

CUANS  ANO 

POLISHES 

TAIKIMG  MACMlMt* 
SCWINC  MACHINES 
TT.tw"»lTt»5  * 

ciicr»icr»M5 

BAIO.S  ft  J1.0" 
ri.c-A>HS 

!;0«'t«J    IPCHT  HACHIN£«V.  (*  =  ■ 
^*N05,fyB„,,y,(4wOOewCI»''- 


THREE-IN-ONE 

165LE.  BROADWAY 


OIL    COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FREE — Generous  sample  and  Dictionary 
of  Uses.      Request  both  on  a  postal. 
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The  Solution 

ofYbur 
Investment 

Problem 

THE  extent  and  reliability  of 
information  at  hand  influences 
the  right  solution  of  investment 
problems — as  it  does  with  other 
business  matters. 
Around  the  first  of  the  year — 

You  may  have  interest  money  or  prin- 
cipal from  bonds  matxiring,  available 
for  reinvestmenL 

Examination  of  present  investments 
may  reveal  opportunities  for  more 
eSective  emploiinent  of  your  funds. 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  bond 
holdings  during  1923  you  can  assure 
yourself  of  making  the  most  steady 
progress  by  beginning  a  systematic 
investment  program  now. 

Our  current  issue  of  "Safe  Bonds 
for  Investment"  will  help  you, 
whatever  your  investment  prob- 
lems may  be.  Lists  and  descriptions 
of  a  wide  range  of  Government, 
Municipal,  Public  Utility  and  In- 
dustricil  Bonds  are  given — together 
with  other  information  and  sug- 
gestions of  timely  value. 

Write  for  Booklet  LD-15 

HALSEY, 
STUART  &.  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO      NEW  YORK       BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt.      14  Wall  Street      10  Post  Office  Sq. 

PHILADELPHIA    DETROIT    ST.  LOUIS 
Land  Title  Building        Ford  Bldg.      Security  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

Pint  WU.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.     Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 


.......  MdiY  to  Nearest  Office 

Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  booklet  LD-1 5, 
"Safe  Bonds  for  Investment." 


Name 
Sired. 
City.  . 
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WHAT  THE  BRE^TERIES  AND 
DISTILLERIES  ARE  DOING 

A  FEW  of  them  may  be  making  liquc- 
'^^^  unlawfully,  but  for  the  most  part,  the 
owners  of  our  large  distiUing  and  brewing 
plants  seem  to  have  accepted  the  new 
situation  more  or  less  cheerfully,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  plants,  according  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "have  been 
converted  into  plants  for  the  production  of 
commodities  that  add  to  the  economic 
wealth  of  the  nation  without  injuring  it 
mentally  and  morally  as  alcohol  did."' 
The  Xew  York  editor  asks  us  to  "take 
Peoria  for  instance — " 

It  used  to  be  the  world's  greatest  whisky 
center.  "With  the  advent  of  Prohibition 
thirteen  former  distilleries  located  in  or 
near  it  were  taken  over  by  a  food-producing 
corporation,  which  spent  more  than  ten 
million  dollars  in  equipping  them  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  As  a  result  those  distilleries 
which  formerly  employed  about  1,000  men 
in  making  alcohol  are  now  employing  four 
times  as  many  in  manufacturing  beneficial 
foodstuffs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  former  distilleries  and  breweries  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  have  been 
put: 

Several  of  the  important  bre-«-ing  build- 
ings in  Cincinnati  have  been  converted  into 
what  has  ah-eady  grown  to  be  the  largest 
clothing  manufacturing  estabUshment  in 
the  world. 

The  National  Capital  Brewery  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  formerly  employing  fifty 
people  and  using  SISO.OOO  worth  of  raw 
materials  a  year,  has  been  transformed  into 
an  ice-cream  factory,  emplo\'ing  150  people 
and  using  more  than  S400,000  of  raw 
materials  annually. 

One  of  the  large  breweries  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  is  now  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  motorej-cles. 

The  Eagle  Brewery  of  Chicago  is  being 
used  by  a  meat-packing  house,  as  is  also 
the  ^Monumental  Brewery  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Frank  Steil  Brewery  of  the  same 
city. 

The  Mount  Hood  Brewery  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  remodeled  and  used  for  the 
smoking  and  curing  of  fish. 

The  Schmidt  Brewery  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  transformed  into  a  factory  for  the 
production  of  a  substitute  for  sugar,  while 
the  Shemm  Brewery  of  the  same  city  is 
now  turning  out  maple  sirup  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread  and  cakes. 

The  Eagle  Brewery  of  Pro^^dence,  R.  I., 
which  formerly  employed  thirty-five  men, 
is  now  employing  several  hundred  men,  as 
a  sirup  factory. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  prominent  a 
brewer  as  Jacob  Ruppert  of  New  York  is 
more  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
brewing  business.  He  is  increasing  the 
capitalization  of  his  companj'  from  $100.- 
000  to  Slo.000,000.  Altho  this  is  being 
done  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  stock 
dix-idend  and  not  with  an  intention  of 
present  extension  of  the  Ruppert  plant,  Mr. 
Ruppert  anticipates  a  modification  of  the 
Volstead  law  before  very  long.     The  New 


York  Times  quotes  him  as  sajing  that 
"he  is  prepared  to  turn  out  2,500.000 
barrels  of  real  beer  a  year  if  it  is  legalized," 
whereas  before  Prohibition  he  "turned 
out  1,250,000  barrels  of  beer."  The 
Ruppert  concern  is  now  "making  near 
beer  at  the  rate  of  350,000  barrels  a  vear." 


( 
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OUR  FOREIGN  TIL4DE  SHIFTING 
AWAY  FROM  ELUOPE 

AMERICA'S  overseas  markets  are 
"^^^  gradually  shifting  from  Europe  to 
Asia  and  the  near-by  countries  of  the  new 
world,"  and  "our  Asiatic  markets  are 
clearW  the  ones  which  are  likely  to  grow  in 
relative  importance."  These  interesting 
statements  come  from  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  Dr.  JuHus  Klein,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
"Tho  the  absolute  values  of  our  shipments 
across  the  Atlantic  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue for  years  in  excess  of  the  pre-war 
figures,  the  relative  imjKjrtance  of  markets 
outside  Europe  is  steadily  increasing,"  said 
Dr.  Klein  in  the  course  of  a  speech  recently 
made  in  New  York.  In  eAidence  of  this 
shift  it  is  pointed  out  that  during  the  three 
fiscal  years  just  before  the  war,  Europe 
took  an  annual  average  of  61.2  per  cent,  of 
our  exports.  The  peak  of  Europe's  relative 
importance  as  market  for  our  goods  was 
reached  in  1914-15  with  a  record  of  71.2 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  Further  figures 
given  by  Dr.  Klein  are  quoted  as  follows  in 
the  New  York  Commercial: 

There  has  been  a  progressive  decline  in 
the  relative  importance  of  Europe  as  an 
export  market  since  that  time,  her  average 
annual  proportion  in  the  three  years' 
period  ending  June  30,  1922,  ha\-ing  been 
55.7  per  cent. 

Our  sales  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
other  North  American  countries  averaged 
23.6  per  cent,  during  the  fiscal  years  1912- 
14.  inclusive,  fell  to  about  18  per  cent, 
during  the  war,  and  since  1918  have  re- 
turned to  23  per  cent.,  with  e%idence  of  a 
definite  advance  in  the  future. 

South  America  is  also  improving,  tho  not 
quite  so  rapidly.  Her  post-war  share 
averaged  6.4  per  cent.,  as  against  5.4  per 
cent,  before  1914,  tho  the  former  figure  was 
drawn  down  by  an  abnormal  drop  in  the 
1921-22  percentages. 

The  most  significant  progress,  howe"s-er, 
may  be  looked  for  in  our  Transpacific  mar- 
kets. Their  share  of  our  sales  during  the 
three  years  just  before  the  war  a\eraged 
4.9  per  cent.,  and  since  then  have  gone 
fonvard  to  a  post-war  average  for  1919- 
22  of  10  per  cent.,  reaching  11.7  per  cent, 
in  the  fiscal  j-ear  which  has  just  closed. 

The  tide  of  American  exports  as  a  whole 
seems  to  be  rising,  according  to  Dr.  Klein, 
the  autumn  figures  showing  a  progressive 
progress.  Certain  factors  which  "portend 
a  most  favorable  future"  for  our  foreign 
trade  are  noted  by  this  authority,  who  is 
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qiiotod  in  a  Washington  dispalcli   (o   (1h> 
Now  York  Tribune  as  saying: 

At  present  the  Bureau  of  Foroifrn  and 
Domestic  Commerce  is  liandling  inquiries 
concerning  foreign  trade  conditions  at  the 
rate  of  950,000  a  year.  Such  interest  in 
export  commerce  portends  a  new  era  in 
our  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
in(>nt,  an  era  whose  pohcy  is  based  upon 
specific  facts,  grounded  on  studious  prepar- 
ation, instead  of  haphazard  acceptance  of 
things  as  they  come. 


DEATH  OF  A  WAR-ORPHAN 

ONE  of  the  after-war  problems  con- 
fronting us  and  other  belligerents 
has  to  do  wth  what  might  be  called  "war 
orphans."  Should  they  be  kept  alive  by 
artificial  means,  or  should  they  be  allowed 
to  die  natural  deaths?  When  foreign  or 
enemy  sources  of  raw  materials  were  shut 
off,  certain  more  or  less  exotic  industries 
were  brought  into  being,  as  the  Boston 
Neics  Bureau  notes.  Then,  "after  the 
war  came  the  ine^-itable  choice  between 
extending  artificial  support  or  rcA-erting 
to  the .  old  courses.  In  potash,  dyes, 
chrome,  tin,  and  sundry  other  such  newly 
created  hues,  this  issue  came  to  the  front." 
One  infant  industry  which  has  been 
allowed  to  die,  is  that  of  tin-making.  As 
we  read: 

Domestic  production  of  tin  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  war.  Prior  to  1914  Bolivian 
tin  mines  sent  their  product  to  German  and 
British  smelters  for  treatment  and  the 
United  States  bought  its  sheet  and  other 
tin  requirements  in  foreign  markets. 
Opportunity  came  during  the  Avar  to 
import  some  of  the  Boli^-ian  concentrates 
to  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  set  aside  a  section 
of  its  Perth  Amboy  smelter  as  a  tin  unit; 
the  cost  was  around  $800,000. 

Another  tin  smelter  was  constructed 
on  Jamaica  Bay,  New  York,  which  was 
owned  jointly  by  the  National  Lead  Co., 
Harvey  Williams  &  Co.  and  the  Patino 
interests,  who  own  and  operate  the  largest 
tin  properties  in  BoliA-ia.  The  Patino 
group  also  has  an  important  interest  in 
the  largest  German  tin  smelter  in  Hamburg, 
but  shipments  thereto  were,  of  course, 
impossible  during  the  war. 

The  shippers  of  tin  from  Boli^da  now 
find  it  to  their  advantage  again  to  send 
their  product  to  European  smelters  where 
they  may  obtain  a  rate  of  $17  per  ton  of 
60  per  cent,  concentrates  cheaper  than 
American  smelters  can  afford  to  handle  it; 
this  is  equal  to  about  $24  a  ton  of  sheet 
tin. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  produced  in 
American  smelters — numbering  half  a 
dozen— about  36,000,000  pounds  of  tin. 
Upon  the  completion  of  present  contracts 
production  of  tin  in  this  country  is  to 
cease. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  protectmg  the 
industry,  which  started  in  1916  in  this 
country  with  a  production  of  4,522,000 
pounds,  that  the  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.  and  other  producers  sought  to 
get  a  two-cent  per  pound  duty  included  in 
the  present  tariff  bill,  but  in  this  they  were 
unsuccessful.  It  would  have  amounted 
to  no  more  than  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
one  of  the  lowest  duties  on  the  entire 
schedule. 

And  so  the  little  infant  industry  must  die. 


Safe  in  any  hands 

When  your  bank  check  leaves  your  hands  who 
handles  it?  Sometimes  you  know.  More  often  you 
don't.  Many  times  you  are  inconvenienced  by  having  to  pay 
cash  instead  of  by  check,  simply  because  you  are  not  sure 
of  the  endorsements  that  may  follow. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  banks  everywhere 

are  adopting  Super-Safety  Insured  Bank  Checks  which 
are  protected  by  a  $  I  OOObond  in- 
suring against  fraudulent  altera- 
tion, and  by  the  services  of  the 
William  J.  Burns  International 
Detective  Agency,  Inc. 

Insurance  beats  all  the 

ingenuity  ever  devised  for 
protecting  checks.  A  crook 
would  be  very  foolish  indeed  to 
tackle  these  checks  to  defraud, 
w^hen  there  are  so  many  checks 
in  transit  not  insured  and  not 
protected. 

The  mark  of  safety  ap- 
pears on  every  Super-Safety 
check  —  the  word  "Insured"  in 
the  right  hand  corner.  And  the 
good  part  of  it  is  that  this  added 
protection  costs  you  nothing.  Ask 
your  banker  for  these  checks  or 
write  us  for  the  name  of  one 
who  will  accommodate  you. 


A.SK.  "Voui-  Banlter 

for  these  C^ecftiu,th  )ourh<J..^dujl 
•/OOO'if'  Cerri/'Cd.'e  of  Insur^mre 

—  I^su^d  b\   Ihe  — 
»«  .^%.  «.T  K^  C»  »«.  13 


k 


The  Bankers  Supply  Company 


r/je  Latg&sl  Manufacturers  of  Bank  Checks  in  the  World 


NEW  YORK 
A.TLANTA 


CHICAGO 
DES  MOINES 


DENVER 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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^W^W      ff£<'  If^  t'-^-  PAT.  OFF. 

Tnertno 

KNITTED  • 

SPORT  COAT 


"^    -^ 


Guaranteed 
ALL  Virgin 
Wool 

$goo 


-.4^ 


^J^ 


With  Belt 

75  cents 

extra 


for  gifts 
outinga 
motoring 
traveling 
hiking 
office  or 
home  wear 


A  Man's  Choice 

Surprise  him  this  Xmas  with  the  kind  of 
a  knitted  coat  he  would  select  for  himself 
— a  Tliermo.  A  gift  to  be  used  daily — at 
home,  at  work  or  play 
—it  will  last  for  years. 

The   only   guaranteed    all 

\-irgin  wool  sport  coat  we 

know    of   sold  as  low   as 

J6.00. 

Also  pinch  back  style  with 

3  pockeU  $8.50.  ■ 

Knitted  fabric  in  beautiful 

neather    mixtures.    Looks    

like  cloth  yet  is  elastic 

Adds  extra  warmth  with  little  weight     Be  sure 

to  see  tbe  Thermo  euarantee  in  the  neck. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

349  Broadway         Dept   D         New  York 


'From  Sheep's  Back  ToYours 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 

Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  communit 
tbinff.  MoDey-makinjB:  opportunity  unlimited 
Bf^Candy  Booklet  Free.    Wnte  for  it  today 


for  Yourself 

fc:5tablish  and  oper- 
ate a  "New  System 
n  your  community.     We    furnish    every. 
oDey-makinc:  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women, 
■     "  "  -  ■     '  '     '  1>   ntpatit  off  ! 

HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  3s.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.J. 


Put  your  Records  in 


KARDEX 


TONAWANDA.N.Y.     BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 


YOU  CAN 


Hue  a  luisiiics^-prufes- 
Biun  ot  your  own  and  earn 
lilg  income  in  service  (ee3. 
A  New  pystctn  of  foot  correction;  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  home  In  a  few  weeua  ICajy  terms  for  tr.-iining, 
openinuH  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  ^  nu  can  attend  to. 
Nocapitalre'iuired orKOod3tobuy.no  agency  orsolicitin'^. 

Addfen  Slephenion  Labonlort.   ^  Bark  Rav.  Ro.<iton.  Matt. 

There   Is   Always  One  Best  Word 

toexprcss.in  speech  or  writing,  the  cvact  thought  you  have 
in  mind,  linglnh  .Synonyms,  Antanytns  and  Propositions:  by 

Ja.mesC.  I'ER.SAI-t).  L.H.D.,wiUgiv ■— *  "-• '  --' 

J  unt  the  rigli  • ■•= —  •-'->!  —  ■• 

S2.00.     Kl" 


ER.sAi-t).  L.H.D.,wiU  give  you  just  tliat  word  and 
ht  proposition  tofoUowit.  Cloth  fi.oo.  by  mail 
NK  .Sc  WACNAI.T.S  COMPANY.  New  York. 


How  to  Tell  Your  Children 

Tbe  Sex  Truths  Tliey 
Must  Kno^v 


T  '  n  I  Kirl  Kct  thfir  id'-. is  of  sex  out- 

Jisrisk  to  tlu'irhtalthun  I  morals- 
'  n  that  is  iiccurato  and  clean  in  a 

Way  ih.ti  Uuy  can  understand  Get  this  simple  but 
valuable  little  reading  course  (or  tbcni. 

The  Mysteries 
of   Life   Series 

Four  wideh-  comnu-nflcd  \'ol- 

umcs    by    Is.ibcllc    Thompson 

Smart,  M.D.,  that  tell,  plainly 

.tnd  ptireh'.  the  story  of  sex  it 

is  so  often  hard  for  ijarx'nts  to 

explain,  and  that  dc\  elop  con- 
trm-.rt  of  impurity.  \V.-iiinIy  n-commended  by  Judtre 
Urn  I,in  Is-y.  Rev.  C.  H.  rarkhurst,  ex-Pres.  Charles 
\\  .  Khotof  Harvard,  etc 

Four  Volomn;  WhataF*thar  Shoald  Ttll  lib  Little  Boy:  Whit 
«  Father  ShnoM  TallHU  Son;  What  a  Mother  Should  Tall  Bar 
LIttJa  Girl:  What  a  MoUier  Should  Tell  Her  Daucrhter. 

CUjth  bound,  7S  eentji  ea^h;  alt /our,  hored.  tS.OO 

fonk  k  Hacualli  ToapaoT.  8&i-t00  Foorlb  kfr..  Xew  Tork 
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CURRENT  EVEMS 


FOREIGN 

XoYeinber  28. — The  death  penalty  is  in- 
flicted on  liYe  former  Cabinet  officers  in 
Greece,  three  of  whom  were  Premiers, 
and  on  one  army  commander,  all  of 
whom  were  charged  by  the  revolution- 
ary government  with  responsibility  for 
the  Greek  disaster  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
consequence  of  this  action  the  British 
Go\erument  breaks  off  relations  with 
Greece. 

November  29. — Great  Britain  will  scrap 
no  more  warships  under  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Treaty  until  the  other 
nations  have  scrapped  their  quota, 
according  to  a  statement  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Turkish  Xationalist  Government 
states  that  the  Christians  are  not  being 
expelled  from  Asia  Minor,  but  are  leav- 
ing of  their  own  volition.  However,  the 
exodus  of  non-Mohammedans  continues 
unabated,  it  is  reported. 

November  30. — Three  more  men  are  exe- 
cuted by  the  Irish  Free  State  Govern- 
ment, the  technical  charge  being  pos- 
session of  a  revolver  and  bombs. 

Seventeen  persons  are  killed  and  as  many 
more  seriously  iujiu-ed  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle between  police  and  a  mob  in  Mexico 
City,  when  the  mob  attempted  to 
storm  the  City  HaU  as  a  protest  against 
a  water-famine  said  to  be  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  Aldermen. 

December  1. — The  Allies  at  the  Near  East 
Conference  at  Lausanne  acquiesce  in 
the  Turkish  proposal  immediately  to 
deport  more  than  500,000  Greeks  from 
Turkish  Asia  Minor.  The  conference 
decides  also  that  the  420,000  Turks  in 
Grecian  territorj'  are  to  be  deported 
in  exchange. 

The  Allied  Governments  notify  the  Ger- 
man Go^"ernment  that  fines  of  500,000 
gold  marks  each  have  been  imposed  on 
the  cities  of  Ingolstadt  and  Passal, 
Bavaria,  because  of  attacks  upon  Allied 
missions  which  were  searching  those 
places  for  arms. 

Pope  Pius  requests  the  Greek  delegation 
at  the  Near  East  Conference  to  use  its 
influence  to  prevent  fiu-ther  e.xecutions 
of  former  officials  bj'  the  Greek  revolu- 
tionary government, 

December  2. — Hsuan  Tung,  the  seventeen- 
year-old  deposed  Emperor  of  China, 
weds  the  I*rincess  Kuo  Chin-si. 

December  3. — Prince  Andi-ew,  brother  of 
ex-King  Constantine  of  Greece,  tried 
on  charges  of  contributing  to  the  Greek 
disaster  in  Asia  Minor,  is  punished  by 
deprivation  of  rank  and  banishment 
from  Greece.  He  embarks  immediately 
on  a  British  warship. 

The  SoA"iet  Government  opens  a  disarma- 
ment conference  in  Moscow  with  border 
States  of  Russia. 

Switzerland  defeats  the  proposed  law  pro- 
viding for  a  le^  y  on  capital  for  govern- 
mental purposes  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1. 

December  4. — Lord  Curzon,  British  For- 
eign Minister,  warns  the  Turkish  dele- 
gation to  the  Lausanne  conference  that 
the  Allied  ships  and  men  now  in  the 
Dardanelles  constitute  a  "very  definite 
factor  in  the  situation."  Discussiou  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits  is  postponed 
a  day,  giving  the  Turks  time  to  state 
clearly  their  position. 

Suit  for  S10,000  is  brought  against  Eamon 
de  Valera  by  representatives  of  the  DaU 
Eireann,  who  charge  that  De  Valera 
lost  the  money  which  was  part  of  the 
national  fund. 


Your     Opportunity 
for  a  Secure  1% 

The  lofty  skylines  of  thriving 
Southern  cities  picture  the  back- 
ground of  conservative,  safe  in- 
vestment. While  facilities  to 
house  offices  and  families  have 
increased  steadily  in  the  South,  the  ex- 
pansion in  a  decade  of  100  to  16009c 
in  the  population  of  many  cities  has 
run  far  ahead  of  construction.  More 
business  buildings,  apartment  houses 
and  hotels  are  needed  urgently.  For 
the  investor  this  means  Opportunity, 

You  can  secure  7%  and  full  protection  in 
Caldwell  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  issued 
against  soundly-built,  income-earning 
buildings  in  leading  Southern  cities. 

Maturities:  2  years  and  Upward; 
Denomir»ations:  $100,  $500,  $1,000 

'^riie  for  booklet,  "The  South's  Aniu'er" 

CALDWELL  &  CO. 


Speciilists  In 
Soutlum  SUtnicipals 


^k     ■*-  and  First 
«-    I   .^lort^jg'e  Bonds 

604  Union  St.,  Nashville-Tenn, 

New  York  Cbica^o  Detroit  St.  Loais 

Cindanati    New  Orleans     Knoxville    Chattanooca 

Birmingham 


7%  1st  Mortgages-Dallas  Homes 
'  ^^  are  bought  by  Sa^^I1gs  Banks,  In- 
surance Go's.,  Estates;  semi-annual  interest 
collected  and  remitted  without  charge.  Mul- 
tiples J500  to  S25.000;  partial  payment  accounts 
received.  Write  for  information. 
DALLAS  COUNTY  STATE  BANK,  Mortgaee   Dept.  DALLAS.  TEX. 


KeepYourSkin-Pores 
Active  and  Healthy 
With  Cuticura 


Soap.Ointment.Talcum.Cx'.e'vervwhere  ForsampT.'? 
addrcsf^iCuticar&Laboraterlei.D'ept.X,  M&ldeii.Maii. 


PUNCTUATION  AND 
CAPITALIZATION 

By  FRANK  H,  yiZETELLY.  UlLD..  LL.D. 

Tells  you  how  to  use  the  comma,  the  semicolon, 
the  colon,  the  period.  Quotes  rules  forcompound- 
ing  English  wonls.  Gives  list  of  words  that  should 
be  capitalized.  Describes  forms  of  address  in 
writing  letters  to  distinguished  persons.  A  modem 
reference  book  for  everybody. 

Size  6li  in.  hng;  3 ' .  in.  uiJe,     Cloih.    3)  cmU  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

3S4-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N,  Y. 


I        WH 
I    OFFK 

I        The  rlpld 


I 


WHAT  EVERY  PEACE 
OFFICER  SHOULD  KNOW 

rlpld  tnstniotion  a  man  h.ts  to  receive  before 
he  can  lie  appolnt-xlori  New  York's  St:ite\s  splcndM 
police  force  Is  minutely — and  linpres.-slvely — told  lu 
a  new  l)ook — just  from  the  press — titled — • 

THE  POLICEMAN'S  ART 

As  taught  in  the  Neto  York  Slate  School 
for  Police  by  George  F,  Chandler, 
Superintendent  Ncto  Yort  State  Police. 

It  describes  not  only  how  criminals  are  tracked 
and  crimes  are  um-aveled,  but  as  to  matters  aflect- 
IriR  public  liealtli  and  monils.  What  to  do  In  ac- 
cidents or  de;itlis.  Dylni;  ooufe.^ons.  Making 
arrests.  How  private  per.-ons  tan  make  arrests. 
Differences  in  warrant.-?  and  when  some  cannot  be 
served.  What  constitutes  evidence?  Court  pro- 
cee<llnirs.  Rights  of  prisoners.  Flneer  printing. 
Extradition.  Traffic  and  parking.  The  four  classes 
of  society.  It's  all  so  ahanrblngly  interesting!  And 
It  concludes  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  felonies 
and  misdemeanors,  by  Lieutenant  Inspector  Albert 
B.  Moore. 


CE        I 
MOW    I 


SovvI'VnJt  G.  Adams,  Suporintcml''nt  Penn- 
sylTBiua  State  Police:  *'I  have  reviewed  this 
book  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  written  on  the  subject." 


12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  SI  60,  net;  $1.63,  vostpaid. 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANW   PvblUhers 
354-360    Fourth     Ave.     N*e w    York 
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December  f). — The  Irish  Free  State  eomes 
into  being:  b>-  the  passajje  through  Par- 
liament of  the  l)ill  creating  it,  and 
Timothy  Healy,  a  nati\e-born  Irish- 
man, becomes  its  first  Governor- 
General.  By  a  special  order  in  Council 
the  full  administration  of  the  country 
had  already  been  handed  over  to  the 
P*ro^^sional  Government.  INIeanwhile 
Eamon  de  Valera  issues  a  proclama- 
tion enjoining  all  citizens  of  the  "repub- 
lic" to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Free 
State  Government. 

Folio-wing  the  action  of  the  Turkish  na- 
tionalist police  in  contiseating  passjKjrts 
of  100  Armenians  as  they  were  about 
leave  the  country,  British  troops  pro- 
tect the  embarkation  of  the  refugees. 

The  Brazilian  Go\-ernment  invites  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  to  attend  a  disarmament 
conference  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  on 
January  15,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
Pan-American  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  March. 

General  Papoulas,  former  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Greek  Army  and  one  of 
those  charged  with  contributing  to  the 
Greek  disaster  in  Asia  Minor,  is  lib- 
erated by  the  revolutionary  committee. 


DOMESTIC 

November  29.— The  Ship  Subsidy  Bill, 
minus  the  tax  rebate  proA'ision,  and 
-ndth  ships  owned  by  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  used  only  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  own  products  debarred 
from  the  benefit,  is  passed  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  208  to  184. 

William  Bross  Lloyd,  the  millionaire 
radical,  and  six  associates,  who  were 
ser-ving  sentences  of  froin  one  to  five 
years  each  for  \'iolation  of  the  Illinois 
anti-syndicalist  laws,  are  pardoned  by 
Governor  Len  SmaU. 

Attorney-General  Daugherty  has  in- 
structed the  United  States  Attorneys 
all  through  the  country  to  push  Pro- 
hibition eases  to  an  early  trial,  and  to 
endeavor  to  stimulate  enforcement  of 
the  Prohibition  law,  it  is  announced. 

November  30. — Representati^-e  James  R. 
Mann,  of  Illinois,  dies  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
Mr.  Mann  had  served  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  a  member  of  the  House, 
and  was  formerly  Republican  floor 
leader. 

December  1 . — Thirteen  Senators  and  Sena- 
tors-elect and  23  members  and  members- 
elect  of  the  House  meet  behind  closed 
doors  in  Washington  and  decide  to 
take  steps  toward  enacting  progressive 
legislation,  which  includes  abohtion  of 
the  Electoral  CoUege,  direct  primaries 
for  all  elective  offices,  including  the 
Presidency,  and  earlier  convening  of 
newly  elected  Congresses. 

Eleven  of  her  crew  lose  their  lives  when 
the  Canadian  vessel  Maplehurst  found- 
ers in  Lake  Michigan. 

More  than  300  residences,  two  churches, 
and  manj'  business  buildings  are  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  New  Bern,  North 
CaroUna,  the  total  damage  being  esti- 
mated at  $2,000,000. 

December  2. — The  Republican  caucus 
votes  to  drop  the  Dyer  anti-lynching 
bill,  because  of  the  protracted  filibuster 
against  it. 

December  3. — A  naval  policy  providing 
for  a  nay>'  "second  to  none"  and  strong 
enough  to  support  American  pohcies, 
but  maintained  within  the  pro\dsion  of 
the  Naval  limitation  Treaty,  is  laid 
down  by  Secretary  Denby  in  his  annual 
report  to  Congress. 

December  4. — Expenditures  totaling  $.'3,- 
180,843,234,  and  receipts  $3,361,812,- 
3.j9,  are  outlined  in  the  budget  for  the 


Buy  "Your  New 
Car  Now 


What  are  the  things  you  must  have  in  the 
car  you  buy,  and  what  is  the  basis  on  which 
you  will  finally  choose  ? 

You  will  look  for,  nay,  you  will  demand,  reliability, 
strength,  economy,  freedom  from  trouble — and  what  is 
more,  you  will  find  them.  For  the  car-builders  who 
make  wise  selections  from  the  available  products  of 
parts-makers,  provide  you  and  millions  of  other  motor- 
ists with  these  very  things.  Good  parts,  manufactured 
by  specialists,  selected  and  assembled  with  care  and 
sincerity,  go  to  make  up  the  good  cars  that  throng  the 
highways. 

Westinghouse  Electrio  Automotive  Equipment — 
Starting,  Lighting,  and  Ignicion — is  selected  by  many 
car  builders,  because  they  are  seeking  to  provide  you, 
in  that  car  which  you  are  selecting  now,  with  the 
utmost  in  electric  automotive  service.  And  you,  as  well 
as  the  car  builder,  may  depend  in  every  way  upon  the 
electric  equipment  which  bears  this  well-known  name. 
It  is  trustworthy  evidence  of  care  and  earnestness 
behind'  the  car  on  which  you  find  it. 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC  &.  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Automotive  Equipment  Department 
Sales  and  Serrlce  Hdqrs.:     82  Worthington  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 

\V^esti]ighouse 
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CLEAN 


FLOORS 


l§YmHadto 
Scrub  iheFlom! 

How  long  would  you  crawl  along  in  a 
sea  of  dirt>-  suds,  slopping  dirty  water  in 
and  out  of  a  pail — scrubbing  dirt  with 
dirt? 

You  could  soon  find  a  better  way — and 
an  easier  way — not  just  because  you  dis- 
like such  labor,  but  because  your  sense 
of  economy  and  efficiencj'  would  be 
shocked  at  such  an  antiquated  and 
wasteful  method. 

Then  why  let  >'our  employees  do  it? 
It  is  an  expense  to  you  in  time,  labor  and 
results,  no  matter  who  does  it. 

Investigate  electric  scrubbing,  the 
easier,  better,  modem  way.  Learn  what 
it  can  do  for  you. 

Send  for  "Electrical  Scrubbing" 

Mail  memo  or  have  your  secretary  send  for 
this  booklet  describing  the  invention  and  per- 
fection of  a  complete  system  of  Electric 
Scrubbing. 

American  Scrubbixg  Equipmext   Co. 

General  Office*  and   Factoriet 
HANNIBAL.  MO. 
Dis'.ricl  Ofices  in  Prhicipal  Cities 

'Clean  Tloors  T^ect  Oeav  'hisntess' 

FINNELL  SYSTEM 

OF    ELECTRIC     SCRUBBING 

R-^^-- EXECUTIVE'S  MEMO 

'■      ^^^^%      American  Scrubbing  Equipment  Co. 

rfVc^w  y  112  N.  Collier  St.,  Hannibal.  Mo. 

^Oftj'nJ    /       Please  send  brochure  shown  here  to 

^^9       I       Firm  Name 
Address. 
My   Name 
Title 


Cheap 


Cards.circulare.lal^els. book,  paper.  Press  E2. 
Largertij  Job  press  $150.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  bla  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  (or  press  catalog.  TVPE.cards, 
etc  THEPRESSCO.,    D-23,  Martdsn,  Conn. 


ORD 

OWNERS 

n.ird  starting,  mlsflrlng,  and  coll 
troubles  due  to  cold   weather, 
snow  or  rain  are  eliminated  by 
wonderful    new   Power 
Maker.    It  keeps  plUKs 
clean — adds  power  and 
speed  —  saves  Kas  — 
makes  Ford  coils  and 
spark  lever  unneces- 
sary. Price  Is  low— in- 
stallation easy .  Ask 
for    booklet   and 
FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER  PLAN. 

American  Botch  Mj j.  Corp  Bo«l240Springrittd.Mjss 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1923,  and 
ending  June  30,  1924,  submitted  to 
Congress  by  P*resident  Harding.  Esti- 
mates made  for  1924  are  $600,000,000 
less  than  for  this  fiscal  xe&r. 

The  House  of  Representatives  directs  the 
judiciary  committee  to  send  for  aU 
persons  and  papers  needed  in  its  investi- 
gation of  impreachment  charges  against 
Attorney-General  Daughertj-. 

Judge  Francis  X.  !Mancuso  instructs  both 
the  regular  and  additional  grand  jurj-s 
for  December  to  investigate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  New  York. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Walsh,  of  ZMassa- 
chusetts,  Attorney-General  Daugherty 
says  the  United  States  is  -without 
jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  that  it  falls  -nathin  the  police 
power  of  the  several  States. 

The  67th  Congress  ends  its  second  extra 
session  and  enters  on  the  regular  short 
session,  which  -niU  expire  iMarch  4. 

Four  students  of  Colby  CoUege  at  Water- 
\\Me,  ^Maine,  die  in  a  fire  that  destroys 
a  fraternitj-  house. 

December  5. — President  Harding  renom- 
inates Pierce  Butler,  of  St.  Paul,  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  nomination  having  failed  of  con- 
firmation at  the  extra  session,   j 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAJR 

To  dedde  questions  concerning  the  correct  use  of 
words  for  this  column,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymotts  communications. 


"J.  H.  H."  Philadelphia.  Pa. — "Please  tell  me 
the  origin  of  the  ■word  'grouch.'  I  do  not  find  it 
in  the  dictionaries.  Is  the  use  of  such  words  as 
'  grouch '  and  '  grouchy '  slang?  " 

Grouch,  connoting  ill  will  or  resentment  agsdnst 
a  i)erson  or  condition,  or  grumbling  discontent, 
dates  from  1400.  As  a  synonym  for  ill  humor  or 
bad  temper  it  is  a  colloqtualism  common  to  the 
United  States.  "The  word  sprang  up  from  the 
fertile  hotbed  of  American  patois — it  was  the 
spontaneotis  coinage  of  the  streets,  like  Topsy, 
it  'just  growed.'  'Let's  make  one,  and  say  that 
it  is  a  contraction  and  combination  of  the  words 
''growl"  and  "speech" — the  first  sotind  of  the  one 
joined  to  the  latter  sound  of  the  other.'  That 
really  fits  the  case.  The  man  with  a  grouch 
begins  almost  every  speech  with  a  growl." — 
Eugene  Thwing  in  The  Christian  Herald,  July  10. 
1912.  The  words  grouch  and  grouchy  are  collo- 
quialisms. 

"A.  N.  F.,"  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  meaning  of  the  two  phrases,  'frozen  cred- 
it' and  'frozen  money.*" 

Frozen  credit  is  credit  not  available  for  con- 
version into  cash,  and  frozen  money  is  money  so 
invested  that  it  is  not  available  for  immediate  use. 

"R.  B.  A.,"  Albert  Lea,  Minn. — "Please 
describe  the  Confederate  flag." 

The  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  popularly  known  as 
the  Stars  and  Bars,  consisted  of  a  field  of  three 
bars,  red,  white,  and  red,  and  a  canton  in  blue  with 
as  many  white  stars  as  States.  This  flag  was 
first  displayed  March  4, 1861,  over  the  State  House 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
bore  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Confederacy  in  1S63  adopted  a  white 
flag  with  one  blue  star  in  the  center.  The  battle- 
flag  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  blue  St.  Andrew's 
cross  with  white  stars  on  a  red  groimd. 

"R.  T."  Cliicago.  lU. — "Is  there  such  a  word 
as  billable  in  the  English  language?" 

There  is.  It  means  "that  may  be  billed" 
or  "liable  to  be  served  with  a  bill;  also.  In- 
dictable." 


»4.00i.i4.50 


W.L.DOUGLAS 

»5  $6  «7  &  «8  SHOES  a".a 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  actually 
demanded  year  after  year  by 
more  people  than  any  other  shoe 
in  the  world 

BECAUSE 

W.  Ij.  Douglas  lias 
been  maJcing  sur- 
passingly good 
shoes  for  forty-six 
years.  This  experi- 
ence of  nearly  half 
a  century  in  mak- 
ing shoes  suitable 
for  3Ien  a  n  d  Women 
in  all  walks  of  life 
should  mean  some- 
thing to  you  when 
you  need  shoes  and 
are  looking  for  the 
best  shoe  values 
for  your  money. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

shoes    in    style, 

quality,  material 

and    ^vo^kman- 

ship  are  better  than  ever  before ;  only  by 

examining    them    can    you   appreciate 

their  superior  qualities. 

No  Matter  Where  Yon  Live 

shoe  dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  If  not  convenient  to  call 
at  one  of  our  llO  stores  in  the  large 
cities,  ask  your  shoes  dealer  for  AV.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  Protection  against  un- 
reasonable profits  is  guaranteed  by  the 
name  and  price  stamped  on  the  &6le  of 
every  pair  before  the  shoes  leave  the 
factory.  Refuse  substitutes.  The  prices 
are  the  same  ever j'where. 

IF   NOT   FOR    SALE    IN    YOUR   VICINITY, 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 
TO  MERCHANTS:    If  no 

dealer  in  your  town  ban-        ///  ^\/  j9 

dies  W.  L  Douglas  shoes.  MA^  r/f  „  .  ^  _  ^  i 
write  today  for  exclusive  ft*^<J<=^  ^f  cC^^-O^ 
rights    to     handle    this  President    ^ 

quick  setting,  quick  turn-         W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 
over  line,  181  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mas*. 

PATPNTS  I^'^'ENTORS  should  write  for 
■-#%■  K.rv  I  .7.  Yree  Guide  Books  and  RECORD 
OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.   EVANS   &  CO. 
7S9    9th  W^ashington,  D.  C. 

IMX/FMXOOQ  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11'^  VCl'N  1  V-»I\.0  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  De^l.  171,  Washington.  D.  C. 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly 
becomes   plain  to  tbe  man  or  vomao  who  investigates 


JUST    OUT 

PRACTICAL  RADIO 

By  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "The  Wonders  of  Science  in  Modern  Life,"  Etc. 

A  new  and  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  radio  out- 
fits, from  the  simpl-^st  crj'sta'-detector  apparatus  to  the 
most  elaborate  a:n'.>lifylng  and  super-regenerative  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  also  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  radio  phenomena.  When  you  have  read 
the  book,  vou  will  be  able  to  make  your  own  radio  outfit, 
to  use  it  effectively,  and  you  will  understand  how  it  works. 

Dr.  Wilhams  has  long  been  known  for  his  capacity 
to  interpret  even  obscure  scientific  phenomena  in  terms 
comprehensible  to  the  average  reader.  He  makes  of  the 
story  of  radio  a  fascinating.  e\'en  a  romantic  narratiN'e. 
I'nder  his  guidance,  electromagnetic  waves  and  hurtlitig 
electrons  become  our  familiar  associates.  The  radio 
apparatus  becomes  in  its  simpler  forms  a  fascinating 
plaything  for  boys  and  girls,  and  in  its  more  elaborate 
development  a  no  less  fascinating  instrument  of  precision 
in  the  hands  of  the  adult. 

Pictures  in  large  numbers  supplement  the  text,  and 
these  are  chosen  not  for  their  interest  alone,  but  for  their 
informative  value.  If  you  will  follow  sequentially  the 
circuit  diagram,  or  practical  hook-ups,  and  the  text  that 
elucidates  them,  tho  you  began  as  a  novice  you  will  be  a 
fairly  accomplished  connoisseur  of  radio  art  before  you 
are  finished. 

If.  without  any  other  instruction,  you  will  construct 
sequentially  the  radio  sets  herein  described,  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  become  an  adept  in  the  utilization  of  radio 
as  a  practical  art. 

12  mo.  Cloth.  427  pages.     Iltuslrated. 


Price  SJ.7S  net;  try  mail,  SI. 87 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  3S4-360  Fourth  Atc.,  New  York 


Learn  a  New  Language 
Know  a  New  World 

Read,  write,  and  converse  in  French,  Spanish,  t'.er- 
nan,  or  Itahan.  and  you  enter  a  new  world  of  business. 
)er-:onal  and  social  delights,  benefits  and  opportunities! 

Sparkling  French  novels,  vivid,  thrilling,  Si)anish 
»nd  Italian  masterpieces — all  are  literally  "open  books" 
:o  you  only  when  you  read  them  in  the  language  of  tlie 
luthor,  for  their  full  nharin  and  subtlety  of  expression 
:annot  be  translated. 

The  eyes  of  business  America  are  turned  to  foreign 
narkets.  Our  export  and  import  firms  MUST  have 
executives,  salesmen,  correspondents,  office-workers  of 
ill  types,  who  know  the  language  of  the  people  with 
vhom  they  are  dealing  or  are  to  deal.  Whatever  your 
nterest  in  these  rapidly  expanding  factors  of  trade 
nay  be,  whether  owner  or  employee,  opportunities 
lalore  for  personal  profit  are  open  to  you. 

The  prestige  which  the  knowledge  of  French,  Span- 
sh,  German,  or  Italian  carries  with  it  in  social  circles  is 
oo  well-known  to  require  comment. 

When  you  visit  the  great  battlefields  of  Belgium, 
•■ranee  or  Italy — when  you  journey  to  Cuba  or  South 
America — complete  enjoyment  of  the  trip  and  the  full 
lenefits  of  it  are  immeasurably  impaired  unless  you 
mderstand  and  speak  the  language  of  the  land. 
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Look  and  Listen  At  Your  Leisure 

Thousands  have  quickly  and  easily  learned  French, 
panish, German  and  Italian  by  the  remarkable  Language 
'hone  Method  with  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 
'OU  CAN  TOO."  A  few"  moments  a  day  for"  a  few 
reeks  and  a  new  language  is  yours! 

The  Language  Phone  Method  is  simplicity  itself, 
''ou  learn  at  your  leisure,  in  the  comfort  of  your  own 
ome.  Merely  put  a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone 
lecord  on  your  phonograph  (any  make)  and  listen, 
'ou  hear  the  cultured  voice  of  a  native  professor. 
lis  pronunciation  and  enunciation  are  perfect.  He 
peaks  of  every-day  matters— asks  and  answers  every- 
ay  questions.     . 

As  you  listen,  you  read  aloud  from  the  book  the 
ame  phrases  you  hear  spoken.  Thus,  from  the  very 
eginning,  you  speak  and  understand  the  language 
ou  take  up.  Soon  you  associate  the  words  and  sen- 
ences  with  the  actual  things  they  describe  and  you 
link  in  your  new  language. 

No  rules  to  learn,  no  distant  classroom'  to  go  to, 
0  waiting  teacher  to  consider,  yet  the  Language 
'hone  Method  assures  you  of  perfect  accent  and 
rammar  in  a  few  weeks! 

Language  Phone 
Method 

With  Rosenthal's  Practic&l  Linguistry 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised,  endorsed 
nd  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in  such  famous 
Jniversities  as  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New  York,  Boston,  Virginia, 
'ennsylvania,  Michigan,  Brown,  Stevens  Institute  of 
'echnology,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Joseph's 
eminary. 

Whatever  your  experience  with  otner  methods  of 
jarning  a  language,  do  not  fail  to  investigate  this  which 

0  simply,  quickly,  and  forcefully  gives  you  mastery 

1  French.  Spanish,   Gennan  and  Italian. 

A  64.PAGE  BOOK 

That  Tells  You 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a  knowledge 
if  a  foreign  language,  whether  you  are  an  employee, 
oung  or  old,  a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practi- 
ioner  of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  what- 
:ver,  and  wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire  Conver- 
lational  Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue  Quickly — and 
levote  only  ten  minutes,  three  times  a  day,  to  study, 
iow  familiarity  with  even  one  foreign  language  In- 
:rea.ses  Your  Prestige — in  the  drawing-room,  the  club, 
he  office;  Widens  Your  Circle  of  Acquaintances — social 
ind  commercial;  Multiplies  the  Pleasures  of  Travel 
ind  Reading;    Broadens  Your  Intellectual  Horizon. 

MAIL  THIS  NOW  TO-  — ---| 

Funk  (Q.  Wa^nalls  Company,    620  Hess  BIdg.,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  send  me  by  mail  (witliout  obligation  of 
any  kind)  the  free  book  about  Language  Study, 
together  with  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial, 
in  my  own  home,  of  The  Language  Phone  Method 
for  Spanish,  French,  German,  or  Italian. 

Name  .  ! 


FREE 


Address 
City.  .  .  . 


State . 


J 


".I.  O.  C."  Lake  Roiilah.  Wi.s.  "  (1 )  Can  you 
Rivo  me  a  l)ricf  .statcim-iil  of  the  Pilgrim  I'^athcrs 
who  sailtul  in  (ho  MaiiJIower  in  1620,  siiijplyitiK 
the  names  of  the  fatniiios?  (2)  In  one  of  Kinei-- 
son's  cs.says  I  Ihul  the  word  villcgdialura  which 
1  am  injai)l(>  to  liiul  in  my  (iictionaries.  Please 
give  the  meaning." 

(1)  In  1()20  the  Mai/Jloucr,  a  ship  of  IKO  tons, 
sailed  from  Plymoiitli,  Knglantl,  with  101  Puri- 
tans on  board.  The  object  of  these  persons 
was  to  found  a  colony  in  northern  Virginia,  but 
atUerse  winds  drove  them  out  of  their  course  to 
Cape  Cod  (Provincetown)  Harbor,  where  they 
dropped  anchor. 

Before  landing  forty-one  members  of  this  expe- 
dition subscribed  theii'  names,  each  noting  the. 
niiml)er  of  liis  family,  on  behalf  of  them.selves 
and  of  their  families,  to  the  following  Compact. 
The  names  are  given  in  the  order  of  signing. 

Compact  of  the  Pilgrims 

(Signed  on  board  the  Mai/flowcr  in  Cape  Cod 
[Provincetown]  Harbor  before  landing.) 

"In  ye  name  of  God,  Amen.  AVe  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  the  loyall  subjects  of  our  dread 
soveraigne  Lord,  King  James,  by  ye  Grace  of  God, 
of  Great  Britaine,  France  &  Ireland  King.  De- 
fender of  ye  Faith,  etc.  Ilaveing  imdertaken. 
for  ye  Glorie  of  God,  and  advancemente  of  ye 
Christian  Faith  and  Honour  of  our  King  and 
countrie.  a  Voyage  to  plant  ye  first  Colonic  in  i 
ye  Northerne  part  of  Virginia,  doe  by  these  | 
presents  solemnly  and  mutually  in  ye  Presence 
of  God,  and  of  one  another.  Covenant  &  Combine 
ourselves  together  into  a  Civill  body  Politick, 
for  our  better  Ordering  and  Preservation  &  Fur- 
therance of  ye  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  Vertue 
hearof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  ' 
and  equall  lawes,  ordinances.  Acts,  Constitutions 
&  Offices,  from  Time  to  Time,  as  shall  be  thought 
most  meete  &  convenient  for  ye  generall  good  of 
ye  Colonie.  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  sub- 
mission and  obedience. 

"In  witnes  whereof  we  have  hereunder  sub- 
scribed our  Names  at  Cap.  Codd  ye  11  of  No- 
vember, in  ye  year  of  ye  Raigne  of  our  So\eraigne 
Lord  King  James,  of  England,  France  &  Ireland 
ye  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  ye  flftie  fourth 
Ano:  Dom.  1620." 


John  Carver 
Wm.  Bradford 
Edw.  Winslow 
Wm.  Brewster 
Isaac  Allerton 
^liles  Standish 
Jolin  Alden 
Samuel  Fuller 
Chris'r  Martin 
Wm.  Mullins 
Wm.  White 
Rich.  Warren 
John  Rowland 
Steph.  Hopkins 
Edw.  TiUey 
John  TUley 
Francis  Cook 
Thomas  Rogers 
Thomas  Tinker 
John  Ridgedale 
Edw.  FiUler 


John  Turner 
Francis  Eaton 
James  Chilton 
John  Crackstone 
John  Billington 
iSIoses  Fletcher 
John  Goodman 
Degory  Priest 
Thomas  Williams 
Gilbert  Winslow 
Edw.  ^Margeson 
Peter  Brown 
Rich.  Britteridge 
George  Soulc 
Rich.  Clarke 
Rich.  Gardiner 
John  Allerton 
Thomas  English 
Edw.  Doty 
Edw.  Leister 


(2)  You  will  find  the  word  viUeggiatura  defined 
in  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2653).  It  is 
an  Italian- word  and  means  "a  sojourn  in  the 
coimtry  or  at  a  country  villa." 

"T.  S.,"  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. — "Can  you  give 
me  the  meaning  of  the  word  carnaptious,  as.  '  a 
carnaptious  teacher'?  I  can't  find  the  word  in 
the  dictionary." 

Carnaptious  is  a  Scotticism  and  Hibernianism 
sometimes  written  curnaplious,  and  means  "ir- 
ritable, ill-tempered,  quarrelsome."  The  word 
may  be  derived  from  car,  a  bitter  or  sad  expression 
of  the  face,  or  carb,  caviUng,  carping,  dissatis- 
faction, and  knaptious,  captious,  quarrelsome,  or 
knappish,  snappish,  snarling,  spiteful. 

"P.  H.  R.,"  Chehalis,  Wash. — "Can  you  tell 
me  how  the  phrase  "sowing  one's  wild  oats' 
originated?" 

The  Lexicographer  can  not  state  definitely  with 
whom  this  term  originated,  but  he  has  been  able 
to  trace  the  phrase  as  far  back  as  1576  in  EngUsh 
Uterature,  since  which  time  it  may  be  met  with 
frequently.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  to 
commit  youthful  follies  or  excesses,  or  to  spend 
one's  early  life  in  dissipation,  usually  with  the 
implication  of  subsequent  reform.  The  allusion 
is,  of  coiu'se,  to  the  folly  of  sowing  wild  oats, 
which  are  of  no  value,  instead  of  good  grain  that 
will  bring  in  a  harvest  of  worth. 


You  give  all  outdoors 
when  you  give  a 

Flexihie  Flyer 

You  provide  an  opportunity  for 
children  to  develop  strong,  vigorous, 
sturdy  bodies  by  giving  them  a  Flexible 
Flyer  for  Christmas. 

Whizzing  down  snow-packed  hills 
on  a  Flexible  Flyer,  "the  sled  that 
steers,"  puts  a  sparkle  in  their  eyes 
and  the  bloom  of  health  on  their 
cheeks. 

It's  the  sled  every  boy  and  girl 
wants  and  insists  on  having.  It  is  the 
original  steering  sled — the  speediest, 
strongest  sled  made.  Built  like  an 
airplane,  sturdy  yet  light  in  weight — 
with  all-steel  runners  and  a  new  steel 
front  which  takes  up  shock. 

Thrill  your  boy  or  girl  with  a  Flexible 
Flyer  this  Christmas. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  19  Philadelphia 

Ask  your   dealer   or  department   store  for   a 
free  cardboard  model  showing  how  the  Flexible 
flyer  sleers — or  write  us  for  it. 


Insist  on  seeing  this  trademark  on  the  sled 
you  buy. 


All-steel 
front  acts 
as  shock 

bsorber 


Prepared  to  Jump. — Our  own  opinion  is 
that  the  kangaroo  is  just  one  of  Nature's 
abortive  efforts  to  produce  a  safe  pedestrian. 
—  Baltimore  Sun. 


Supply  Your  Own  Moral. — Chicago 
names  its  principal  streets  after  Presidents. 
Philadelphia  names  hers  after  nuts. — 
Princeton    Tiger. 


Up-to-Date. — -She — "Did  you  meet  any 
Stage  Robbers  while  you  were  out  West?" 

He — "Yes.  I  took  a  couple  of  chorus 
girls  out  for  dinner. "^r/if  Colnmhia  Jester. 


Mixing  the  Sentence. — A  learned  pro- 
fessor tells  us  there  is  a  modern  tendencj- 
among  the  aristocracy  to  drop  their  h's. 
Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Kaiser  has  been  led  to  the  alta.r  instead  of 
to  the  halter! — Eve  {London). 


For  Hire. — "Could  you  place  my  son  in 
your  office?'' 

"All  right;  what  can  he  do?" 

"What  can  he  do?     If  he  could  do  any- 
thing     I'd      hire      him 
myself."  —  Karikaturen 
{Christiana). 


The  Proper  Treatment. — We  ha^e  it 
from  an  eminent  explorer  that  cannibals 
are  Aery  pioud  of  their  table  manners.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  always  take  poli- 
ticians with  a  grain  of  salt. — Ere  (London). 


The  Awful  Truth.— "You  look  fed  up, 
old  man." 

"Yes,  I've  had  a  tiring  day.  That  httle 
beast  of  an  office-boy  of  mine  came  to  me 
with  the  old  gag  about  getting  off  for  his 
grandmother's  funeral,  so  just  to  teach  him 
a  lesson  I  said  I  would  accompany  him." 

"Ah,  not  so  bad;  was  it  a  good  game?" 

"No,  it  was  his  grandmother's  funerall" 
—  The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Better  with  Age. — Some  of  this  news  is 
two  weeks  old,  but  that  just  makes  it 
stronger. —  Plainfield  Correspondence  of  thl 
Magnolia  (Ark.)  Xews. 


Fierce  Variety. —  Stude —  "And  poor 
Harry  was  killed  by  a  revohing  crane." 

E.VGLisHwoMAX — -"^Iv  word!  what  fierce 
birds  you  haAe  in  America." — The  Cornell 
Widow. 


Cruel     Skeptic.  —  M.\gistrate — "Last 
time  you  were  here  I  told  you  I  hoped  nev 
to  see  you  again." 

Delinquent — "Yes,  sir,  I  know,  sir — but 
I  couldn't  get  the  constable  to  believe  mel" 
—  The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Such  Is  Man. — When 
he  is  born,  his  mother 
gets  the  attention;  at  his 
marriage,  the  bride  gets 
it;  at  his  funeral,  the 
widow  gets  it. —  The  As- 
sociated Editors. 


A  Hint  to  Hens. — An 

Ottawa  hen  laid  an  egg 
daily  for  107  days. 
There's  a  saying  in 
every  hen-house  that 
an  egg  a  day  keeps  the 
hatchet  away. — Judge. 


Superprohibition.  —  "I 

hope  that  the  fact  that 
the  wets  showed  strength 
in  your  State  does  not 
affect  your  belief  that 
prohibition  needs  en- 
forcement." 

"It  needs   more    than 
that   in   some    unregen- 
erate  districts,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"It  needs  reinforcement."  — Nashville  Eve- 
ning Star. 


Versatile  Bug. — Teacher — "Now  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  insect  which  is  first  a  tank 
and  then  an  airplane." 

PrpiL — "It's  the  cater- 
pillar, which  changes 
into  a  butterfly."— L'/i- 
lustration   (Paris). 
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Peggv:   "Oh,  Uncle,  do  stop  being  funny;  you'll  make  him  so  cross." 

—  The  London  .Mail 


Qualified.  —  "What 
profession  is  your  boy 
Josh  going  to  select?" 

"I'm  going  to  educate 
him  to  be  a  lawyer,'' 
replied  Farmer  Corntos- 
sel.  "He's  naturally 
argumentative  an'  bent 
on  mixin'  into  other 
people's  troubles  an'  he 
might  jes'  as  well  get 
paid  fur  his  time." — 
Washington  Evening  Star. 


A     Question     of    Genealogy. — Robert 

Steven.s — "I've  a  question  to  ask  you." 
Leo  Besselman — "All  right,  shoot." 
Robert — "If  a  boy  is  a  lad,  and  the  lad 

has  a  stepfather " 

Leo  (deeply  interested) — "Go  on." 
Robert  (walking  slowlj'  away) — "Does 

that   make    the   lad   a   stepladder?" — The 

Christian  Evangelist  (St.  Louis). 


Her  Kind  Heart. — The  dear  old  Scotch- 
woman tramped  miles  over  the  hills  to  get 
a  bottle  of  medicine  for  a  small  boy  who 
was  ill  in  her  remote  village.  When  she 
had  described  the  symptoms,  the  doctor  .set 
ai)out  prcprring  the  mixture,  one  ingredi- 
vnt  of  which  was  a  poison  which  could  be 
administ^-red  only  in  the  smallest  quanti- 
ties. She  watched  him  pouring  it  out  with 
the  utmost  can-  into  the  measuring  glass. 
He  poured  a  little  from  the  botUe,  held  the 
glass  up  to  the  light,  and  then  put  in  a  few 
more  drops.  "Ah.  doctor,"  she  said  re- 
proachfiiily.  "you  needna  be  sae  stingy. 
Remember,  it's  for  a  puir  wee  orphan 
laddie." — The  .Argonaut  (San  Francisco). 


Identified. — A  man  called  at  a  Aillage 
post-office  for  a  registered  letter  which  he 
knew  would  be  awaiting  him.  The  letter 
was  there,  but  the  clerk  demurred  at  hand- 
ing it  over,  as  he  had  no  means  of  identify- 
ing the  caller.  The  caller  took  a  photo- 
graph of  himself  from  his  pocket,  remarking : 

"I  think  that  ought  to  satisfy  you  as  to 
who  I  am." 

The  clerk  looked  long  and  earnestly  at 
the  portrait,  and  then  .said: 

"Yes,  that's  you,  right  enough.  Here's 
your  letter." — Kansas  City  Star. 


Reclassified. — A  school-teacher  in  a  West- 
ern town,  wishing  to  extend  her  rather 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  stories  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  inquired  at  the  delivery  desk  of 
the  rural  library  for  "The  Gold  Bug,"  add- 
ing. "I  can't  seem  to  find  it  in  the  cata- 
log, but  I  am  sure  you  have  it.  A  friend 
of  mine  had  it  out  last  week."  The  libra^ 
rian  glanced  at  the  cartl-catalog  drawer 
over  which  the  teacher  had  been  poring, 
and  smiled  a  superior  smile.  "No  wonder. 
Mi.ss  Smith,"  she  explained  with  patient 
gentleness.  "You're  looking  under  'Fic- 
tion.' Turn  to  'Entomology'  and  you 
won't  have  any  trouble." — The  Argonaut 
(San  Francisco). 


Pure  Politics. — "And 
whom  did  you  vote  for, 
ISIiss  Sophy?" 

"Well,  you  see,  the 
Conservative  candidate 
was  simply  stunningly 
good-looking.  But  the 
Liberal  had  always  been 
splendid  to  his  family,  so 
I  marked  both  ballots, 
closed  my  eyes,  shuffled  them,  put  one  in 
the  box  and  tore  up  the  other.  Nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  that."  —  The  Pass- 
ing Show  {.London). 


Just  Like  That. — Mr.  George  Robey,  the 
English  actor  and  raconteur,  tells  the  story 
of  a  gilded  youth  of  effeminate  tendencies 
who  by  some  fluke  of  luck  found  himself 
stony  broke.  Deciding  that  his  best  bet 
was  America,  he  tried  for  a  job  on  one  of  the 
boat*  crossing  the  Atlantic.  After  being 
turned  down  by  ship  after  ship  he  almost 
despaired  of  ever  getting  out  of  England. 
Finally  his  luck  changed.  He  struck  a 
boat  on  the  point  of  sailing  and  found  that 
a  stoker  had  failed  to  show  up.  Joyfully, 
he  signed  on,  went  aboard,  and  was  di- 
rected below  by  the  captain.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared. Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of 
him  for  three  days.  But  on  the  fourth  day 
the  skipper  suddenly  came  upon  a  resplen- 
dent figure  in  full  yachting  kit.  glasses  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  promenading.  "What 
the  hell  are  you  doing  here?"  he  demanded. 
"I  thought  I  told  you  to  go  below."  The 
regilded  youth  gazed  at  the  irate  officer, 
tapped  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  and  pleas- 
antly inquired,  "Oh,  haven't  you  heard? 
Pve  left." — The  Argonaut  (San  Francisco). 


Consult  your  Postmaster 
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Exchange  your  War  Savings  Stamps 

for  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 

Save  your  money  and  let  it  grow 

3n  January  1st  your  1918  War  Savings 
Stamps  will  become  due. 

rhe  United  States  Treasury  offers  you  an 
opportunity  to  renew  your  investment 
with  both  profit  and  safety. 

Fake  your  War  Savings  Stamps  to  your 
post  office  or  bank  today.  Exchange 
them  for  Treasury  Savings  Certificates. 

if  you  have  $2S  in  War  Savings  Stamps 
you  can  now  obtain  a  ^25  Treasury 
Savings  Certificate  and  M.SO  in  cash. 

'f  you  have  #100  in  War  Savings  Stamps 
you  can  now  obtain  a  #100  Treasury 
Savings  Certificate  and  #18  in  cash. 

f  you  have  #1,000  in  War  Savings  Stamps 
you  can  now  obtain  a  #1,000  Treasury 
Savings  Certificate  and  two  #100  Treas- 
ury Savings  Certificates  and  #16  in  cash. 

rhese  examples  show  what  you  can  get 
with  your  War  Savings  Stamps.  You 
can  make  similar  exchanges  in  other 
amounts. 

Some  advantages  in  owning 
Treasury  Savings  Certificates 


— or  your  Banker 


—  or  write  to 


Backed  by  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
Govemment,  Treasury  Savings  Certifi- 
cates are  one  of  the  soundest  investments 
in  the  world  today. 

Issued  in  denominations  within  the  reach 
of  all.  A  $25  Certificate  costs  you  only 
$20.50,  a  $100  Certificate  $82,  a  $1000 
Certificate  $820. 

Each  member  of  the  family  may  buy  up  to 
$5000  maturity  value  of  any  one  series. 


A.  At  present  prices  Treasury  Savings  Cer- 
tificates earn  4  per  cent  per  year,  com- 
pounded semi-annually,  if  held  to  maturity. 
Each  certificate  matures  five  years  from 
date  of  issue 

C    If  cashed  before  maturity  you  receive   3  ■ 
per  cent  simple  interest. 

/T    The  certificates  are  exempt  from  normal 
^    Federal  Income  Tax,  and  from  all  State 
and  local  taxation  (except  estate  and  inheri- 
tance taxes). 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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the  New  Threat 

of  the 

KLAN 

i 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  begun  a  supreme  hidden  effort  to 
capture  America  politically.  It  is  forcing  the  greatest  crisis 
since  the  Civil  War.  Hearst's  International  for  January 
begins  a  complete  exposure — with  names  and  documents 
—  that  shows  how  the  Klan  is  throwing  its  heaviest  forces 
into  states  and  cities  North,  East,  West  arid  South.  Read 
Hearst's  International  and  J^/io-ic-.    - 


"rf-^*^^^ 


mm 
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The  Motive  Behind  Our  Exposure  of  The  Klan 


By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD,  Editor 


;   :_ 


Hearst' slsTETLKAriotJAL  offers  evervmonthsome 
special  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  ag- 
gressive magazine  of  large  circulation.  Thus  in 
January  it  begins  to  show,  by  inside  documents, 
the  methods  by  which  a  secret  society  is  trying  to 
control  our  legislature  and  our  courts.  It  shows  a 
new  special  branch  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  doubly, 
secret,  to  hide  the  membership  of  congressmen, 
governors,  mayors,  judges  and  prosecutors. 
Liberalism  means  a  belief  in  freedom,  in  open  self 
government,  and  therefore  it  must  oppose  secret 
control  and  politics  conducted  on  racial  and  re- 
ligious grounds. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  people  shall  have 
the  facts.  Thus  in  the  series  on  Jews  in  Our  Col- 

Ford^s  Own  Rules  of  Success 

Henry  Ford,  1^135  a  month  engineer,  became  America's 

A     foremost  business  man  and  made  a  flock  of  millionaires 

"^      through  business  principles  all  his  own.  They  are  a  secret 

O.     that  Ford  shares  with  you.  Ilie  Intimate  Life  of  Henry 

For  Jis  an  epic  of  America.  The  American  who  fails 

to  read  it  misses  a  vital  message.  Start  it  tatay. 


Intemation 
Magazine, 

119  W.  40th  St., 
New   York    Cit 

Gentlemen: 
I  accept  your 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

aad  enclose  $1  for  a  four 
montbs'tabfcription.  (The 
regular  price  if  jj  cents   a 
copy  or H  «  year.)         Uii-16 


leges,  starting  in  March,  our  principal  job "wilh  be 
to  set  forth  the  whole  situation.  Our  readers  will 
judge.  Likewise  with  the  overwhelming'sferi'es  on 
narcotic  drugs,  on  Dope,  that  begins  ihVFebruary. 
What  gives  that  great  series  its  power  is'our  pre- 
sentation of  evidence.  The  cure  is  up  to  the  people 
and  the  government.  ^^._>j^\ 

Light,  as  Emerson  said,  is  the  best  policeman. 
^Moreover,  real  facts  are  the  most  thrillfng  things 
to  read.  As  we  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Car- 
lyle,  facts  are  the  genius  of  God.  Decidedly,  in 
such  series  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Dope,  and  Jews  in 
Our  Colleges,  you  have  fun  while  you  read  and 
know  something  when  you  get  through.  You  are 
better  educated,a  better  liberal, and  a  better  citizen. 

The  Truth  About  Dr»  Abrams 

Dr.  Abrams  of  San  Francisco  says  yellow  paint  will  cure. 
Does  he  believe  it  himself?  The  "miracles"  of  a  magician 
who  belongs  in  the  Dark  Ages  are  analyzed  by  Paul  H.  De 
Kniif,  medical  research  worker,  in  his  series  Doctors  and 
Drug  Mongers.  De  Kruif  goes  at  the  truth  scientific  ally, \i\iX. 
when  a  thing  is  ridiculous  he  bluntly  calls  it  poppycock. 
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Exchange  your  1918  War  Savings  Stamps 
for  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 


At  your  Post  Office 


The  Government  now  offers  you  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  new  Treas- 
ury Savings  Certificates  in  exchange 
for  your  War  Savings  Stamps.  Take 
them  to  your  post  office  or  bank  today. 

As  Christmas  gifts  there  are  no  finer 
presents  than  the  new  United  States 
Treasury  Savings  Certificates. 

Use  them  as  worthwhile  Christmas 
gifts  or  as  a  safe  reinvestment  of  your 
money. 

How  1918  War  Savings  Stamps 
may  he  exchanged 

If  you  have  $25  in  War  Savings  Stamps 


you  can  now  obtain  a  $25  Treasury 
Savings  Certificate  and  $4.50  in  cash. 

If  you  have  $100  in  War  Savings 
Stamps  you  can  now  obtain  a  $100 
Treasury  Savings  Certificate  and  $18 
in  cash. 

If  you  have  $1000  in  War  Savings 
Stamps  you  can  now  obtain  a  $1000 
Treasury  Savings  Certificate  and  two 
$100Treasury  Savings  Certificates  and 
$16  in  cash. 

These  examples  show  what  you  can 
get  with  your  War  Savings  Stamps.   : 
You  can  make  similar  exchanges  in 
other  amounts. 


At  the  U.  S.  Treasury 


Some  advantages  in  owning  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 


At  your  Bank 

UNITED 


1     Backed  by  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
■*■    Government,  Treasury  Savings  Certifi- 
cates are  one  of  the  soundest  investments 
in  the  w^orld  today. 

O  Issued  in  denominations  within  the  reach 
of  all.  A  $25  Certificate  costs  you  only 
$20.50,  a  $100  Certificate  $82,  a  $1000 
Certificate  $820. 

O    Each  member  of  the  family  may  buy  up 
"-^    to  $5000  maturity  value  of  any  one  series. 


A    At  present  prices  Treasury  Savings  Certifi- 
'    cates  earn  4  per  cent  per  year,  compounded 
semi-annually,  if  held  to  maturity.  Each  cer- 
tificate matures  five  years  from  date  of  issue. 

r    If  cashed  before  maturity  you  receive  3  per 
^    cent  simple  interest. 

/I    The    certificates  are  exempt   from   normal 
^    Federal  IncomeTax,  and  from  all  State  and 

local  taxaticn  (except  estate  and  inheritance 

taxes). 
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Higher  E^ducation 
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Coorses  in  English,  Spanich, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  ia 

33  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  dme. 

,    ®iit  UnttJfrflitg  of  (iljirago    , 

I  31st  Year Diviaion  9.     Chicago.  III.  J 


HOME 
STUDY 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


-\  condensed  set   or  health  rules — manv  of 
whlrh  may  be  easily  followed  right  In  your  own 
home,  or  while  traveling.     Vou  will  find  In  this 
little  book  a  wealth  of  Information  about  food  ele- 
ments and  their  relation  to  physical  welfare. 

CONTROL  YOUR  WEIGHT  WITHOUT  DRUGS 
OR  TIRESOME  EXERCISES 

Effective  weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  diets,  laxative  and  blood-bulld- 
Ing  diets,  and  diets  used  In  the  correc- 
tion of  various  chronic  maladies. 

Valuable  booklet,  -EATIKG  FOR 
EFFICIEXCY,"  will  be  sent  to 
you  upon  receipt  oJ  10c  to  cover 
nialllngcost. 


HE.\LTH  EXTENSION  BUREAU 

612  Qood   Health   Building 

lattlc  Creek  .Mich. 


Private  Schools 

Outdoor  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls 

EFFICIENT  PREPARATION 
FOR  ALL  COLLEGES 

IN  ever>'  section  of  the  United  States 
specialists  in  education  have  estab- 
lished schools  that  are  entitled  to  particu- 
lar distinction  in  shaping  the  characters 
of  their  students.  Our  reader*  seeking  such 
schools  will  find  in  our  pages  FROM  APRIL 
SEVENTH  TO  SEPTEMBER  EIGHTH, 
1023,  a  school  section  containing  a  variety 
of  progressive  institutions. 

For  years  we  have  ad\-ised  early  applica- 
tion to  the  schools.  If  for  reasons  beyond 
your  control  you  have  delayed  your  selec- 
tion this  year,  we  suggest  that  you  investi- 
gate the  schooN  with  vacancies  for  the  mid- 
year. Our  School  .Advisory  Department  is 
in  a  position  to  give  you  information  about 
these  schools  without  placing  you  under 
obligation.  To  be  of  genuine  service  to  our 
readers  and  the  schools  it  is  necessary  that 
you  give  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child  to  be 
placed;  locality  and  size  preferred  for  the 
school:  and  the  approximate  price  that 
must  be  a  consideration.  With  this  infor- 
mation, it  wUl  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  care 
for  your  inquirj-  promptly. 

The  JiterdT/  Digest 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  ?^Y.?r  23  cts. 

lYr.75c    2  YEARS  $1    6Yr8.»3 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue—  tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 

Established  1S74.    Only  25c  for  4  mos.    Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  75-523  Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CODE 

Bv  W.  Jett  Lauct  and  Claude  S.  Watts 
An    unbiased    presentation    of    the    problems   of 
capital  and  labor,  with  a  code  of  principles  for  bet- 
ter working  relations. 

ISmo.  Cloth.  576  pages.    S4.00  na:  bv  mail,  S4.16 
Funk  &Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NewYork 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

'pO  SELL  the  "Blue  Book  of  Social  Usage, '• 
Mrs.  Emily  Post's  new  work  on  "Etiquette." 
A  rapid  seller  which  appeals  to  a  vast  number  of 
men  and  women.  Three  printings  in  thirty  days. 
Unquestionably  the  best  book  on  Etiquette  ever 
written.  Big  earnings  for  earnest  salesmen — f  lo, 
I15,  and  more  per  day.  Write  for  full  particulars 
to  Mr.  Hadley,  care  F\iak  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  Xew  York. 


HE    SAID: 

"I  am  accused  of  telling  a  great 
many  stories.  They  say  it  lowers  the 
dignity  of  the  presidential  office,  but 
1  have  found  that  the  plain  p)eople 
enjoy  them  and  what  the  hypercritical 
few  may  think,  I  don't  care," 

— Lincoln. 


Behind  the  grim  visage  of  the  Great  Emancipator  was  a  storehouse 
of  humorous  yarns  which  when  tapped  silenced  his  critics  by  laughter. 
Chauncey  Depew  relates  that  "he  was  always  eager  for  new  stories  ' 
and  gleaned  his  fund  from  every  section  of  the  Union  by  assiduous 
search. 

To-day  The  Literary  Digest  combs  the  printed  pages  of  the  entire 
world  to  gain  the  best  wit,  jokes,  and  epigrams  for  you.  Of  these 
a  super-selected  program  is  presented  in  the  leading  theaters  in  the 
new  reel 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

as  an  extension  of  The  Digest's  famous  column,  "Topics  in  Brief.  " 
Many  long  and  hearty  laughs  await  your  first  or  next  viewing  of  this 
whimsical  motion  picture.     Watch  for  it  weekly. 

Drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  be  glad  to  inform  you  the  theaters  in 
your  locality  now  screening  it.  Or  better,  ask  the  manager  of  your 
favorite  theater  when  he  will  show 

FUN  FROM  THE  PRESS 

The  Literary  Digest,  Producers       W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation,  Distributors 
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Did  YOU  Ever  Fall  In  Love 

With  Words? 


HAVE  you  ever  fully  realized  the  wonder  and  witchery  of  words? 
A  single  word  can  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  an  incantation  or  a 
prayer,  a  blow  or  a  caress.  It  can  mirror  all  the  haunting  glamour 
of  starlight  on  the  sea  or  limn  the  blackest  abysses  of  despair.  It  was 
with  words  that  those  master  magicians  of  style — Stevenson,  Pater, 
Maupassant,  Flaubert,  Toe — built  their  deathless  fabrics  of  imagination 
that  will  eternally  enthrall  the  minds  of  men.  As  Browning's  musician, 
by  adding  one  sound  to  three  others,  made  "not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a 
star,"  so  your  practised  writer  can  fashion  out  of  a  word  or  two  not  a 
sentence  but  a  spell.  With  a  few  palpitating  sjllables  the  poet  can 
picture  to  your  enraptured  fancy  "Bokhara, 
where  red  lilies  blow,  and  silken  sands  of 
Samarcand,"  or  revive  for  you  for  a  won- 
drous moment  all  "the  glory  that  was 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 
No  art  of  all  the  arts  is  comparable  to  this, 
that  from  mere  words  weaves  the  magic 
arabesques  of  fiction,  cuts  the  polished  gem 
of  the  essay,  or  conjures  the  sheer  beauty 
of  a  song. 


The  Magic  Power 
of  Words 


The  study  of  words  is  really  a  thrilling 
occupation.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  daily  use  the  English  language  get  no 
further  than  the  stinted  vocabulary  which 
is  theirs  by  haphazard  acquisition,  when 
a  little  study  would  soon  give  them  a  mas- 
tery  of   a   vocabulary    that    would   express 

countless  shades  of  meaning.  When  you  remember  that  there  are 
scarcely  anj'  two  words  in  the  English  language  that  mean  exactly  the 
same,  you  can  readily  appreciate  how  careful  one  must  be  in  choosing 
the  exact  word  to  express  a  given  meaning. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fcrnald,  that  great  teacher  of  the  English  language, 
in  his  intensely  interesting  work,  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and 
Prepositions,"  says  that  "the  great  mass  of  untrained  speakers  and  writers 
need  to  be  reminded,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  synonyms — a  sugges- 
tion which  they  would  not  gain  from  any  precision  of  separate  definitions 
in  a  dictionary.  The  deplorable  repetition  with  which  manj'  slightly 
educated  persons  use  such  words  as  'elegant,'  'splendid,'  'awful,'  'clever,' 
'horrid,'  to  indicate  (for  they  can  not  be  said  to  express)  almost  any 
shade  of  certain  approved  or  objectionable  qualities,  shows  a  limited 
vocabulary',  a  poverty  of  language,  which  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
correct.  Many  who  are  not  given  to  such  gross  misuse  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  very  limited  is  the  number  of  words  they  employ.  Yet  they 
attempt  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts  and  feelings  so  unlike,  that  what 
is  the  right  word  on  one  occasion  must  of  necessity  be  the  wrong  word  at 
many  other  times." 


DR.  JAMES  C.  FERNALD 


"You  See'*  and  "You  Know 


» 


"Such  poverty  of  language  is  always  accompanied  by  poverty  of 
thought.  One  who  is  content  to  use  the  same  word  for  widely  different 
ideas  has  either  never  observed  or  soon  comes  to  forget  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  ideas;  or  perhaps  he  retains  a  vague  notion  of  a 
differen:e  which  he  never  attempts  to  define  to  himself  and  dimly  hints 
to  others  by  adding  to 


OTHER    BOOKS 

By  This  Master  Writer  on  the  English  Language 


his  inadequate  word 
some  such  phrase  as 
'you  see'  or  'you  know,' 
in  the  helpless  attempt 
to    inject    into    another 


Historic  Englisli,  12mo,  cloth,  293  pp $1.90 

Expressive  English,  12nio,  cloth,  436  pp    .   1.90 

Connectivesof  English  Speech,  12mo,  cloth  1.90  mind  by  suggestion 

Working   Grammar  of  the   English  Lan-  i     ^         i           ^               j 

guage,  l2mo,  cloth 1.50  what     adequate     words 

English  Grammar  Simplified,  12mo,  cloth  1.00  ^^^^^j^  ^j^^y^  j^j^^  simply 

and  distinctly  to  say." 


At  all   Bookstores,   or  from   the   Publishers 


Thirty-seven  Words  That 
Denote  "Pure** 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  fifteen  synonyms  or  substitute  words 
for  heauliful,  twenty-one  for  beginning,  fifteen  for  benevolence,  twent> 
for  friendly,  and  thirty-seven  for  pure?  The  mere  mention  of  such 
numbers  opens  vistas  of  possible  fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  utter- 
ance, which  will  have  for  many  persons  the  effect  of  a  revelation. 

There  is  no  other  work  on  the  PZnglish  language  that  can  compare 
with  Fernald's  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions" 
as  an  aid  for  selecting  the  exact  word  to  make  your  meaning  absolutely 

clear — to  give  "punch"  and  "power"  to  a 
proposed  letter,  advertisement,  speech,  ser- 
mon, article,  report,  or  story.  Without  this 
handy  book  at  your  elbow,  you  may  be 
wasting  half  the  power  of  your  thoughts  in 
weak  expression. 


The  Use  of  More  Than 
Eight  Thousand  Words 
Explained  by  Example: 


"An  antagonist  is  one  who  opposes  and  is  opposed 
actively  and  with  intensity  of  effort;  an  opponent, 
one  in  whom  the  attitude  of  resistance  is  the  more  prom- 
inent;  a  competitor,  one  who  seeks  the  same  object  for 
\/hic!i  another  is  striving;  antagonists  in  wresthng, 
competitors  in  business,  opponents  in  debate  may  con- 
tend with  no  personal  ill  will;  rivals  in  love,  ambition, 
etc.,  rarely  avoid  inimical  feeling." 

"There  may  be  loneliness  without  solitude,  as  amid 
an  unsympathizing  crowd  and  solitude  without  loneli- 
ness, as  when  one  is  glad  to  be  alone." 

"  Pardon  remits  the  outward  penalty  which  the 
offender  d^s^rves;  forgiveness  dismisses  resentment  or 
displeasure  from  the  heart  of  the  one  offended;  mercy 
seeks  the  highest  possible  good  of  the  offender." 

"A  dunce  is  always  averse  to  study;  a  good  student 
is  disinclined  to  it  when  a  fine  morning  tempts  him  out; 
he  is  indisposed  to  it  in  some  hour  of  weariness." 

In  this  vital  book  more  than  8,ooo  words  are  classified  and  discrimi- 
nated and  their  correct  use  shown  by  illuminating  examples.  Nearly 
4, GOO  antonyms  (words  with  opposite  meanings  to  synonjins)  are  also 
included,  together  with  the  correct  use  of  prepositions. 

President  Cochran,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  says 
that  "this  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical  perspicuity — pro- 
priety and  precision  of  expression — than  any  other  text-book  of  higher 
English  yet  produced." 

Thousands  of  ^' Brain  Tu^isters'' 
Like  These  Are  Answered 

Do  you  stop  or  stay  at  a  hotel?  How  does  prohibit  differ  from  abolish?  What  is  the  legal 
distinction  between  abettor  and  accessory?  What  is  the  difference  between  accident  and 
chance?  How  does  acquaintance  diH^v  Irom  companionship?  from  friendship?  from  intimacy? 
How  do  sharpness,  acuteness,  penetration,  and  insight  compare  with  acumen?  How  does 
admire  compare  with  revere,  venerate,  adore?  How  does  alien  differ  from  foreign?  Is  a 
foreigner  by  birth  necessarily  an  alien?  How  does  allure  differ  from  attract?  from  lure? 
What  does  coax  express?  What  is  the  difference  between  amateur  and  connoisseur?  between 
connoisseur  and  critic?  Wherein  does  advertise  differ  from  propound?  promulgate?  publish? 
How  do  the  words  indict  and  arraign  differ  from  charge?  accuse?  censure?  How  does  pretty 
compare  with  beautiful?  handsome?  What  does /<Jir  denote?  coniely?  picturesque?  What 
are  the  shades  of  meaning  distinguishing  choose,  cull,  elect,  pick,  prefer,  and  select?  Also 
between  the  antonyms  cast  away,  decline,  dismiss,  refuse,  repudiate?  Of  what  things 
is  one  au-are?  Of  what  is  he  conscious?  How  does  sensible  compare  with  these  words? 
What  does  sensible  indicate  regarding  the  emotions  that  would  not  be  expressed  by  con- 
scious? How  does  conversation  differ  from  talk?  Do  we  apply  doubt,  distrust,  surmise, 
suspect  mostly  to  persons  and  things,  or  to  motions  and  intentions?  Can  you  give  the 
distinction  between  a  copy  and  a  duplicate?  a  facsimile,  and  an  imitation?  What  is  a 
transcript?  How  does  egoism  differ  from  egotism?  Is  help  or  aid  the  stronger-term?  Does 
help  include  aid  or  does  aid  include  help?  What  is  the  present  popular  meaning  of  idea? 
What  is  knoivledge?  How  does  it  differ  from  information?  What  is  perception?  apprehen- 
sion? cognizance?  What  is  learning?  erudition?  What  is  the  difference  in  the  meaning  o. 
flame?  blaze?  flare?  flash?  glare?  glow?  What  do  glimmer,  glitter,  and  shimmer  denote? 
What  is  it  to  slander?  to  defame?  to  libel?  What  is  it  to  asperse?  to  fnalign?  to  traduce? 
to  disparage?  What  is  virtue?  How  does  goodness  differ  from  virtue?  What  is  honesty? 
probity?  integrity?  purity?  duty?  rectitude?  righteojisness?  uprightness? 

Get  This  Book= 

Fernald's  "EngUsh 
Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
and  Prepositions"  is 
sturdily  bound  in  cloth 
and  contains  740  pages; 
large  clear  type;  com- 
prehensive index.  For 
sale  in  all  bookstores; 
or  send  S2.00  with  this 
coupon  to  the  Publish- 
ers. Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  re- 
funded. 


DIG.    12-23-22 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  S2.00  for  which  send  me  postpaid,  Dr. 
Fernald's  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Preposi- 
tions." If  it  is  unsatisfactory',  I  \\"iU  return  it  to  you  at 
your  expense,  w-ithin  ten  days,  and  you  will  refund 
the  money  paid. 

N.wiE 

Street  Address 

City State 
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For  each  name  on  your  list  there^s 
just  the   right  package   of 


iMiJ 


THE  SAMPLER:  Judging  from  its  enormous  popu- 
larity, the  Sampler  is  the  most  famous  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  gift  package  of  sweets  in  America.  The 
box  has  the  quaint,  unusual  appearance  so  desirable  in 
a  gift.  The  chocolates  and  confections,  culled  from 
ten  other  leading  Whitman's  packages,  are  "candy  just 
as  good  as  it  can  be  made" — candy  famous  since  1842. 

SALMAGUNDI  CHOCOLATES:  In  their  art  box 
of  exquisitely  lacquered  metal,  these  sweets  have  won 
a  high  place  among  critical  candy  lovers.  The  name 
means — "A  medley  of  good  things"  and  you  will  agree 
that  it  is  a  happy  title. 

PLEASURE  ISLAND  CHOCOLATES:  Here  is  a 
gaily  colored  sea-chest  with  scenes  from  Stevenson's 
"Treasure  Island"  to  charm  the  eye.  Inside  are  pre- 
cious bags  of  "bullion"  and  "pieces"  in  gold  and  silver. 
Whitman's  delicious  chocolates  in  a  most  picturesque 
and  romantic  setting. 

A  FUSSY  PACKAGE  FOR  FASTIDIOUS 
FOLKS:  A  luxury  in  chocolates.  The  box  is  in 
dark  rich  green  proclaiming  the  distinction  of  its  con- 
tents. Selected  chocolates  with  nut,  and  nut  combi- 
nation centers. 

LIBRARY  PACKAGE:  Still  another  striking  con- 
ception which  is  "exactly  right"  to  give  to  your  friends 
who  like  to  enjoy  their  candy  as  they  read.  The 
Library  Package  is  made  to  resemble  a  leather-bound 
book  in  hand-buffed  green  and  gold. 

SUPER  EXTRA  CHOCOLATES  (or  Confections) 
as  far  back  as  1842  were  the  standard  of  Whitman 
excellence.  You'll  want  to  write  "Super  Extra"  oppo- 
site several  names  on  your  list. 

Hand  painted  round  boxes  and  fancy  bags,  boxes  and  cases  in 
great  variety.    See  them  at  tHe  Whitman  Agency  u;hich  serves  you. 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Also  makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallou'  Whip 
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HARDING'S  FIGHT  TO  KEEP  THE  RELNS 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  ATTEMPT  to  west  the  reins 
from  Mr.  Harding's  hands  has  been  met  with  unexpected 
vigor  of  resistance.  The  President's  message  to  the 
final  session  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  is  thus  interpreted 
by  journaUstic  observers  in  the  RepubUcan,  Democratic  and 
Independent  camps.  It  is  true  that  one  independent  paper 
objects  that  President  Harding  "was  not  elected  to  lead;  his 
commission  was  to  be  that  of  a  cooperator  surrounded  by  the 
best  minds."  And  a  RepubUcan  journal,  the  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker Press,  while  it  hails  the  message  as  evidence  that  he  is 
henceforth  going  to  assert  himself  "as  leader  of  his  party  in 
Congress,"  remarks:  "Since  he  has  been  in  the  White  House 
Mr.  Harding  has  scrupulously  refrained,  until  this  time,  from 
being  a  leader  in  9,ny  sense."  But  now,  avers  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  an  independent  Repubhcan 
paper  with  Progressive  sympathies,  "the 
efforts  of  La  Follette  to  appear  as  the 
program-maker  for  the  nation  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  President's  vigorous 
assumption  of  the  role  for  which  he  was 
chosen  by  the  people."  It  explains  this 
new  note  of  leadership  as  "a  healthful 
reaction  to  the  shock  of 
the  election  returns  and 
the  challenge  of  the  bel- 
ligerents in  Congress"; 
and  it  sees  in  his  pro- 
posals for  allaying  rural 
unrest,  for  reducing 
railroad  freight  rates, 
for  abolishing  child 
labor,  and  for  restrict- 
ing the  issue  of  tax- 
exempt  securities,  a 
program  "in  many  re- 
spects more  progressive 
than  that  drafted  by  the 
bloc  which  claims  pecu- 
liar title  to  the  adjective. 

A  word  of  what  may  seem  hke  cold  comfort  is  offered  this 
insurgent  group  by  another  Chicago  paper,  the  Independent 
Daily  News,  which  remarks:  "The  Progressive  bloc  may  com- 
plain that  the  President  has  cruelly  deprived  it  of  some  of  its 
ammunition,  but  if  its  adherents  are  sincere  in  their  professions 
of  devotion  to  reform,  they  should  rejoice  in  the  vigorous  sup- 
port Mr.  Harding  has  given  and  is  manifestly  prepared  to  con- 
tinue to  give  to  progressive  policies."  "Mr.  Harding  has  given 
his  party  a  program,"  avers  the  Independent  Washington  Star. 
His  leadership,  declares  the  Repubhcan  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"ought  to  be  welcomed  by  men  and  women  of  intelligence," 
because  he  is  "progressive  without  being  radical,  and  conserva- 
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THE  TUG  OP  WAR. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


tive  mthout  being  reactionary."  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
returns  of  the  recent  election  find  an  answering  note  in  the  latest 
Presidential  message,"  remarks  the  Repubhcan  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  which  adds:  "That  message  has  plenty  of  sanity 
and  substance,  but  its  tone  is  strikingly  progressive."  In  this 
\aew  the  Kansas  City  Times,  speaking  for  Progressive  Repub- 
licanism in  the  Middle  West,  seems  to  concur  when  it  character- 
izes the  President's  recommendations  as  "a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  the  first 
LIBERAL  ^^^^  importance." 

In    Nebraska    the 
Omaha    Bee     (Rep.), 
rejoicing      that      the 
President     "has    as- 
sumed strong  and  def- 
inite national  leader- 
ship," remarks:  "The 
Congress     that     was 
floundering  about  in 
a     sea     of     doubt     has    been    pro\'ided 
with  a  rudder  and-  a  helmsman.      The 
course   is    charted,    and    tho    there  may 
be     found     some     shallows     along     the 
route,   it   seems   a   safe   one."     And  in 
Louis    Seibold's   Washington   correspon- 
dence   for    ]Mr.    Munsey's    New    York 
Herald,     an     Independent     paper     with 
strong    Republican   affihations,    we    find 

the  situation  explained  in  still  another  figure  of  speech: 

li 

"Pohtical  leaders  in  and  out  of  Congi-ess  agree  that  the  'Re- 
pubhcan joy  ride '  is  over  and  that  President  Harding  is  deter- 
mined to  compel  the  participants  in  it  to  pay  for  the  damage 
done  by  them  to  his  part^-  machine. 

"The  President  has  convinced  the  leaders  of  both  the  conserva- 
tive and  insurgent  groups  in  Congress  that  he  means  to  assert 
the  full  measure  of  his  executive  and  party  influence  to  compel 
the  performance  of  campaign  promises  and  greater  respect 
for  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  country. 

"The  President  has  supplemented  the  hberal  sentiments  ex- 
jrest  in  his  address  to  Congress  vnth  declarations  of  a  more 
pronounced  character  in  his  conversations  with  some  of  the 
Repubhcans  whose  reckless  exploits  provoked  the  resentment 
of  voters  on  November  7.  The  President  has  not  hesitated  to 
emphasize  his  com-iction  that  important  changes  must  be  made  in 
the  poheies  and  methods  insisted  upon  by  these  agents  of  reaction. 

"Senators  and  Representatives  who  have  talked  with  the 
President  say  he  made  to  them  what  amounts  to  a  new  confession 
of  faith.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  express  the  opinion  that  no 
man  who  enters  the  Presidency  can  long  remain  reactionary. 
With  engaging  franlmess  the  President  has  informed  some  of  his 
'hard-boiled'  party  associates  who  refused  accurately  to  inter- 
pret the  recent  election  results  that  his  view-point  on  matters 
of  pubhc  concern  have  undergone. a  material  and  even  drastic 
change  during  recent  months." 

A  less  sympathetic  picture  is  painted  by  the  Independent 
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"This  applies  whether  the  Re- 
publican candidate  in  1924  is 
Warren  G.  Harding  or  any  other. 
But  the  President  is  not  blind  to 
the  appropriateness  of  running  a 
Harding  candidate  on  a  Harding 
platform. 

"Good  tactics,  good  politics 
and  good  citizenship  alike  point 
out  the  duty  of  the  Democrats. 
They  should  not  obstruct  in 
a  partizan  spirit.  They  should 
sift  the  good  from  the  bad  in  the 
Harding  platform,  endeavoring 
to  improve  on  the  good  and  to 
offer  informative  opposition  on 
the  bad. 

"In  the  next  eighteen  months 
the  President  ought  to  be  able 
to  learn  a  good  deal  about  his 
own  platform. 

' '  In  the  main,  and  '  in  prin- 
ciple,' it  was  an  encouraging 
efJort.  In  particular,  and  in  de- 
tail, it  is  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement. That  is  the  task  of 
an  intelligentlv  guided  opposi- 
tion." 


Xewark  Evening  News,  which  sees  the  President  "shocked  out  of 
his  complacency"  and  as  a  result  "iuA-iting  a  perfect  orgy  of  legis- 
lation." What  he  had  to  say,  remarks  this  New  Jersey  paper, 
"was  not  directed  to  the  lame  ducks  and  those  fortunate  enough 
on  November  7  to  escape  the  fusillade,"  but  to  "the  people 
generally,  and  more  particularly  to  the  expected  grouping  and 
ahnements  in  the  new  Congress."  His  effort  to  "coalesce  the 
discordant  elements  in  his  party"  suggests  to  The  News  still 
another  metaphor: 

"With  mutiny  imminent  on  the  good  ship  G.  O.  P.,  Captain 
Harding  mounts  the  bridge  and  harangues  the  crew.  On  the 
outcome  of  the  speech  depends  whether  he  shall  sail  her  safeh' 
into  port,  or  end  the  cruise  in  irons,  with  an  awful  alternative 
that  the  Jolly  Roger  shall  be  run  up  in  place  of  the  flag  em- 
blazoned ^nth  the  sage  old  elephant.  Thus  he  puts  his  fortunes 
to  the  test." 

Moreover,  this  paper  notes,  "he  has  turned  his  back  flatly 
on  normalcy."  For  does  he  not  say,  in  the  opening  passages  of 
his  message:  "There  never  again  wiU  be  precisely  the  old  order; 
indeed,  I  know  of  no  one  who  thinks  it  to  be  desirable." 

As  a  political  program,  remarks  the  Democratic  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  the  President's  message  "is  a  definite  challenge 
to  the  dissenting  Republican  blocs  for  the  possession  of  the 
mantle  of  party  leadership."  In  the  Democratic  New  York 
World  we  read: 

"Plainly  enough,  the  lesson  of  the  November  election  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  President,  and  with  the  unsatisfactory'  tools  at 
his  disposal  he  is  trying  to  blaze  a  trail  for  his  party.  It  is  not 
a  very  clear  trail  as  yet,  but  it  is  a  trail,  and  there  is  little  in  his 
recommendations  that  can  be  construed  as  mere  partizanship. 
Some  of  them  are  debatable  for  this  reason  or  for  that  reason, 
and  some  of  them  are  anything  but  sound  politically  or  economi- 
cally: but  the  President  now  seems  to  be  out  from  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Old  Guard,  terrorized  tho  he  still  maybe  by  the  roars 
and  threats  of  the  Irreconeilables.  He  is  feeling  his  way  ahead, 
IiowcAer  slowly  and  cautiously,  but  he  is  going  forward,  not 
baclrward." 

^\'hat  this  means  to  the  Democratic  party  is  thus  outhned 
in  the  evening  edition  of  the  same  paper: 

"In  its  political  aspect.  President  Harding's  message  to  Con- 
gress last  week  was  a  platform  message  more  than  it  was  a  pro- 
gram of  legislation. 

"  The  President  was  outlining  the  platform  of  1924  and  opening 
the  Avay  for  discussion  and  impro^■ement.  On  many  of  the  issues 
he  is  preparing  for  the  next  cami>aign  claims  that  the  Democrats 
are  'stealing  our  thunder.' 


Since  the  chief  force  behind  the 
insurgency  which  is  shaking  the  Repubhcan  party  is  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  American  farmer,  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find 
the  President  turning  almost  immediately  to  this  problem.  In 
his  message  of  December  8  he  says  in  part: 

"The  first  distress  of  readjustment  came  to  the  farmer,  and 
it  will  not  be  a  readjustment  fit  to  abide  until  he  is  reheved. 
The  distress  brought  to  the  farmer  does  not  affect  him  alone. 
Agricultural  ill-fortune  is  a  national  ill-fortune.  .  .  . 

"This  Congress  already  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  misfortune 
which  precipitate  deflation  brought  to  American  agriculture. 
Your  measures  of  rehef  and  reduction  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate  undoubtedly  saved  the  coxmtry  from  wide-spread 
disaster.  The  very  proof  of  helpfulness  already  gi\"en  is  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  permanent  estabhshment  of  widened 
credits,  heretofore  temporarilj-  e.xtended  through  the  War 
Finance  Corporation. 

"The  Farm   Loan    Bureau,    which    already  has  proved  its 
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usefulness  through  the  Federal  Land  banks,  may  well  have  its 
powers  enlai-ged  to  provide  ample  farm-production  credits,  as 
well  as  enlarged  land  credits.  It  is  entirely  practical  to  create 
a  division  in  the  Federal  -Land  banks  to  deal  with  production 
credits,  with  the  limitation  of  time  so  adjusted  to  the  farm  turn- 
over as  the  Federal  Reserve  system  provides  for  the  turnover 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  world.  Special  provision 
must  be  made  for  livestock  production  credits,  and  the  limit 
of  land  loans  may  be  safely  enlarged.  Various  measures  are 
pending  before  you,  and  the  best  judgment  of  Congress  ought  to 
be  exprest  in  a  prompt  enactment  at  the  present  session. 

"But  American  agriculture  needs  moi-e  than  added  credit 
faciUties.  The  credits  will  help  to  solve  the  pressing  problems 
growing  out  of  war-inflated  land  values  and  the  drastic  deflation 
of  three  j^ears  ago,  but  permanent  and  deserved  agricultural 
good  fortune  depends  on  better  and  cheaper  transportation. 

"Here  is  an  outstanding  problem  demanding  the  most  rigorous 
consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the  country.  It  has  to  do  with 
more  than  agriculture.  It  provides  the  channel  for  the  flow 
of  the  country's  commerce.  But  the  farmer  is  particularly  hard 
hit.  His  market,  so  afi"ected  by  the  world  consumption,  does 
not  admit  of  the  price  adjustment  to  meet  carrying  charges.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  year  now  closing  the  railways,  broken  in 
carrjdng  capacity  because  of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  out 
of  order,  tho  insistently  declaring  to  the  contrary,  embargoed 
his  shipments  or  denied  him  cars  when  fortunate  markets  were 
calling.  Too  frequently  transportation  failed  while  perishable 
products  were  turning  from  possible  profit  to  losses  counted  in 
tens  of  milhons." 

To  make  possible  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  by  the  railroads 
without  depri\-ing  them  of  "a  fair  return  on  invested  capital, " 
President  Harding  would  "turn  the  motor  truck  into  a  railway 
feeder  instead  of  a  destroying  competitor";  "merge  hues  into 
systems";  "pool freight  cars  under  a  central  agency";  and  create 
a  labor  division  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
would  supersede  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  which  would 
have  power  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

Agriculture  and  transportation  are  still  out  of  hne  in  our 
post-war  adjustment,  agrees  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
which  adds:  "The  Government's  attention  must  therefore  be 
given,  first,  to  helping  the  farmer  out  of  the  pit  of  depression 
and,  secondly,  to  restoring  the  economic  eificiency  of  the  rail- 
roads, so  hard  hit  dm-ing  the  war  period  by  incompetent  govern- 
ment management."     And  in  the  St.  Louis  Stor  (Ind. ) , we  read: 


"From  this  message  we  learn  tliaf  llie  Rej)u1)lican  party  is  to 
make  a  drive  for  the  sui)i)ort  of  llic  American  farmers  in  1024, 
and  that  the  railroads  are  likely  to  be  the  chief  theater  of  battle." 

The  Independent  Democratic  Brooklyn  Eagle,  while  indors- 
ing tho  recommendation  for  Ix'tter  credit  facilities  and  lower 
freight  rates  for  the  farm(>r,  goes  on  to  ask  of  what  avail  these 
can  be  without  markets.     We  read: 

"The  American  farm(>r  is  suffering  primarily  from  the  lack  of 
markets.  If  he  could  sell  his  produce  he  would  not  need  cheap, 
long-time  credits.  He  produces  more  than  America  can  con- 
sume and  he  can  not  show  a  profit  until  he  gets  back  his  foreign 
markets.  This  should  be  obvious,  but  the  Administration 
ignores  it. 

"There  may  be  two  or  more  opinions  about  M.  Clemenceau's 
visit,  but  no  one  can  logically  controvert  the  following  words  he 
yesterday  addrest  to  American  farmers : 

"'Gentlemen,  I  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
affects  j'our  credit  so  much  as  the  shrinking  of  foreign  markets 
for  your  products.  There  is  nothing  of  greater  moment  to  you 
than  the  creation  of  international  relations  that  are  precedent 
to  the  reestablishment  of  those  markets.' 

"This  is  not  militarism,  or  imperialism,  or  French  chauvinism. 
It  is  plain  common  sense  and  should  have  equal  weight  \sath 
the  various  schemes  now  recei\'ing  attention  in  Washington  to 
aid  the  farmer.  If  Mr.  Harding  really  wants  to  combat  the 
radical  Farm  Bloc  in  Congress,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  give  the 
farmers  a  foreign  market  that  will  allay  their  discontent  and 
silence  the  politicians  Avho  capitalized  that  discontent  in  the 
last  campaign." 

A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  President's  message, 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  addressing  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  also  emphasized  the  prime 
importance  of  the  development  of  such  international  relations  as 
would  restore  foreign  markets  for  the  farmer's  products.  He 
urged  further  the  setting  up  of  a  new  finance  system  "to increase 
the  volume  of  three  classes  of  rural  credits:  (1)  Credit  for  the 
more  orderly  marketing  of  crops.  (2)  Credit  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  and  marketing  cattle.  (3)  Credit  for  productive 
purposes." 


CHIEF  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  PRESIDENT 
HARDING'S  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

Relief  for  the  farmer  by  increased  credit  facilities  and 
cheaper  transportation. 

Relief  for  the  railroads  by  the  merger  of  lines  into 
systems,  a  facilitated  interchange  of  freight  cars,  and 
the  use  of  motor  trucks  as  "feeders"  instead  of  compet- 
itors. 

Abolition  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  its  functions  to 
be  taken  over  by  a  new  labor  division  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  power  to  enforce  its  de- 
cisions. 

Drastic  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act.  The  calling 
of  a  conference  of  governors  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
authorities  to  this  end.  Says  the  President:  "The  day 
is  unlikely  to  come  when  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  will 
be  repealed.  ...  If  the  statutory  provisions  for  its 
enforcement  are  contrary  to  deliberate  public  opinion, 
which  I  do  not  believe,  the  rigorous  and  literal  enforce- 
ment will  concentrate  public  attention  on  any  requisite 
modification." 

The  registration  of  aliens,  and  Federal  aid  in  the  edu- 
cation of  immigrants. 

Abolition  of  cliild  labor  by  Constitutional  amendment. 

Restriction  of  tax-exempt  securities  by  Constitutional 
amendment. 

Congressional  investigation  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
with  special  reference  to  "narrowing  the  spread  of  price, 
especially  between  the  production  of  food  and  its  con- 
sumption." 

In  conclusion  he  defended  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy,  saying  in  part: 

"The  Four-Power  pact,  which  abolishes  every  proba- 
bility of  war  on  the  Pacific,  has  brought  new  confidence 
in  a  maintained  peace,  and  I  can  well  believe  it  might  be 
made  a  model  for  like  assurances  wherever  in  the  world 
any  common  interests  are  concerned." 
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AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE  IN  IRELAND 

NOT  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE,  but  four  for  one.  is  the  new  and 
drastic  policy  of  the  Irish  Free  State  in  dealing  -n-ith  the 
situation  as  it  exists,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  recent 
execution  of  four  De  Valera  adherents  soon  after  the  assassination 
of  a  FVee  State  Government  official.  "A  pohcy  so  relentless  as 
that  disclosed  by  the  executions  is  probably  without  parallel 
in  history,"  reports  the  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  "and  time  alone  can  prove  its  wisdom  or  unwisdom." 
In  the  opinion  of  The  Irish  World  (Xew  York),  a  supporter  of 
De  Valera,  these  miUtary  executions  are  "the  beginning  of  a 
campaign  of  terrorism  b\'  a  pack  of  frightened  traitors  who  hope 
to  intimidate  the  armed  defenders  of  the  Irish  Republic  bj- 
murdering  Republican  prisoners  of  war."  StiU  another  Irish- 
American  paper.  The  Gaelic  American  (New  York),  which  thinks 
the  present  Free  State  Government  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
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THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE. 

— James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


tunity  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  but  beheves  in  a  free  Irish 
Republic,  says  "the  execution  of  these  four  men  was,  in  our  opin- 
ion, a  grave  political  error."  Yet,  it  adds,  "the  blood  of  everj' 
man  who  has  been  killed  since  the  civil  war  began  is  on  De 
Valera's  hands." 

The  four  prisoners  of  the  Free  State  who  were  executed  by  a 
firing  squad,  after  a  military  court-martial  had  passed  sentence 
upon  them,  were  Rorj'  O'Connor,  Liam  ^lellowes,  Joseph  Mc- 
Kclvey,  and  Richard  Barrett,  all  irregular  leaders  of  some  note. 
They  had  been  imprisoned  at  !Mountjoy  Jail  since  their  capture 
at  the  Four  Courts  building  in  Julj'.  Altho  the  official  an- 
nouncement had  it  that  their  execution  was  "in  reprisal  for 
the  assassination  of  General  Sean  Hales,  and  as  a  solemn  warning; 
to  those  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  of  assassination  against  the 
repre-sentatives  of  the  Irish  people,"  Defense  Minister  Mulcahy 
later  explained  that  the  men  had  not  been  executed  because  Hales 
was  assassinated,  but  because  vicious  and  insidious  forces  were 
striking  against  the  Free  State  Government.  "Members  of  the 
Government  virtually  are  besieged  in  their  offices,  while  their 
supporters  carry  their  Uves  in  their  hands,"  cables  the  Dublin 
correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Tribunr,  who  goes  on  to  explain 
present  conditions  and  the  events  which,  beginning  last  summer, 
led  up  to  what  A-irtually  amounts  to  civil  war: 


"O'Connor  and  Mellowes  and  their  aids  had  all  been  prisoners 
since  the  Four  Courts  surrender  after  bombardment  last  July, 
and  therefore  they  were  not  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  miU- 
tar\-  courts  since  established  by  proclamation. 

"It  was  a  grave  step  for  a  government  suddenly  to  put  to 
death  without  (cixil)  trial  four  former  collea^es  who  for  over 
five  months  had  been  held  in  jail  without  any  charge  being  lodged 
against  them,  and  it  was  a  step  that  is  now  disapproved  by  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  in  the  Dail,  as  well  as  by  the  press  and 
public  generally.  Every  member  of  the  ministry  defends  these 
reprisal  executions  as  necessar\-  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  Cabi- 
net members  and  defend  representative  government.  But  it 
is  a  vi^-id  illustration  of  the  state  to  which  affairs  have  come  when 
the  Government  feels  compelled  to  resort  to  such  action  as  this 
in  self-defense.  It  is  an  illustration,  an  epitome,  of  the  situation 
as  it  e.xists  in  Dublin  to-day. 

"Ten  thousand  republicans  now  are  in  Irish  prisons,  the  Min- 
ister for  Home  Affairs  has  just  stated,  and  there  are  more  men 
arrayed  against  the  ruling  authorities  in  one  country  to-day  than 
were  in  arms  against  England  throughout  all  Ireland  during  the 
regime  of  the  Black  and  Tans.  Railroad  communications  ha\'e 
been  destroyed  in  manj'  areas,  the  collection  of  taxes  is  being 
interfered  with,  and  life  and  property  everj-where  have  become 
insecure. 

"When  the  general  election  was  held  last  June,  Ireland  was, 
financially  and  economically,  the  soundest  country  in  Europe. 
To-daj-  the  twenty-sis  counties  that  make  up  the  Irish  Free  State 
represent  a  desperately  impoverished  State.  Trade  has  become 
extremely  difficult  owing  to  the  damage  done  by  irregulars  to  the 
railways.  It  is,  for  instance,  impossible  to  go  to-day  directly  from 
Dublin  to  Cork  except  by  sea.  In  the  southeast  and  the  west  the 
unsettled  conditions  have  disrupted  the  usual  fairs,  and  the 
markets  generally,  and  have  brought  the  farmer  to  a  serious  finan- 
cial plight. 

"Ireland  is  living  beyond  her  means,  and  she  is  drawing  on 
English  credit  to-day  in  a  fashion  which  will  render  her  a  second 
Austria  in  a  very  short  while  if  this  ci^dl  war  goes  on.  Already 
her  exhaustion  is  nearly  complete.  .  .  . 

"Three  means  of  ending  the  ci^il  strife  seem  possible — a  move 
by  the  Free  State  Government  for  the  re\"ision  of  the  Treaty, 
hurried  preparation  of  an  adult  suffrage  register  and  early  sub- 
mission of  the  entire  issue  to  the  people,  or  suppression  of  one 
side  by  sheer  force." 

Thus  fortified  with  an  authentic  picture  of  conditions  in  the 
Free  State,  let  us  see  if  it  was  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  American 
editors,  in  executing  these  four  prisoners,  and  what  effect  this 
form  of  reprisal  will  have  upon  the  De  Valera  RepubUcans.  In 
the  first  place,  "reprisals  are  always  of  doubtful  value,"  we  are 
reminded  by  the  Louis\alle  Courier-Journal.  "Reprisals  are 
ugly  things,"  agrees  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "yet  the 
Free  State  holds  it  has  no  choice  in  the  matter."  The  New  York 
Globe,  while  admitting  that  "these  men  were  not  innocent  of 
bloodshed,"  reminds  us  that  "they  were  killed  for  offenses  com- 
mitted by  other  men."  "When  the  reprisal  pohcy  is  so  boldly 
admitted  as  in  the  present  case,  it  indicates  a  very  dangerous 
condition  in  Ireland,"  observes  the  Newark  Xews. 

There  are  many  outspoken  defenders  of  the  Free  State's  new 
course,  how^ever.  "If  Ireland's  new  Government,  supported 
by  a  majority  of  Irishmen,  can  not  prevail  by  pea<*e,  it  must 
proceed  with  its  program  of  stern  repression."  declares  the  New 
York  Evening  World;  "if  the  new  Ireland  is  to  endure,  it  must 
know  its  deadliest  enemies  and  deal  with  them  as  such."  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  reminds  us  that  in  judging  the  Free  State's 
action,  "we  must  remember  the  abnormal  condition  that  exists." 
and  the  Cincinnati  Titnes-Star  beheves  "we  should  not  judge 
too  harshly  the  men  Avho  are  fighting  outlawry  in  order  that 
Ireland  may  prove  its  right  to  self-government."  While  the 
New  York  World  admits  that  "firmness  is  necessary  if  the  Free 
State  would  survive,"  firmness,  it  argues,  "does  not  necessarily 
imply  ruthlessness."  As  the  New  York  Herald  sees  Ireland's 
problems: 

"The  Free  State's  answer  to  the  killing  of  Hales  is  grim  indeed. 
It  might  have  executed  Rory  O'Connor  and  Liam  Mellowes  for 
their  revolt  against  the  Government,  but  it  has  gone  further  than 
that  in  announcing  that  these  insurgent  leaders  were  executed  in 
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reprisal  for  tho  shooting:  of  Hales.  Reprisal  is  usually  to  be  con- 
demned as  soiiu'thiiii;  which  does  not  acconii)lisli  the  result 
desired.  It  is  a  rolling  ball  that  gathers  blood  and  hatred  as 
it  goes. 

"But  for  all  that,  what  answer  will  appeal  to  the  deluded  fol- 
lowers of  De  Valera  except  death  and  terror?  They  have 
exulted  over  the  killing  of  Collins,  who,  with  Griffith,  won  for 
Ireland  more  freedom  than  O'Connell  or  Parnell  ever  dreamed 
the  island  could  have.  They  have  kept  the  country  in  fear  of 
their  raids.  They  have  sworn  to  fight  to  the  last  for  their  cause — 
a  cause  which  could  mean  nothing  but  chaos  and  the  ultimate 
return  of  British  control.  They  have  rejected  the  Free  State's 
offer  of  peace  with  amnesty.  They  have  scorned  the  ad\4ce 
and  the  pleas  of  their  people  and  their  clergy. 

"Ireland  must  and  will  find  herself.  She  must  cope  with  a  sly, 
ruthless  and  fanatical  enemy  in  her  own  way.  And  if  she  some- 
times strikes  very  hard,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  punish- 
ing hand  is  the  hand  that  w^as  ecorned  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  when 
it  was  extended  in  friendship  and  mercy." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  editors  who  unhesitatingly  con- 
demn the  execution  of  the  irregular  leaders,  and  prophesy  dire 
results  from  it.  "It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  execution  of 
the  four  men  followed  the  murder  of  Hales  without  any  previ- 
ous announcement  that  the  lives  of  Republican  prisoners 
would  be  taken  if  members  of  the  new  Parliament  were  at- 
tacked," obser\^es  the  New  York  Times.  "The  post-haste 
execution  of  these  men,  as  an  admitted  act  of  reprisal,  con- 
stitutes an  indictment  against  Free  State  leadership  and  an 
offense  against  human  rights,"  maintains  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot;  "such  an  act  does  not  commend  itself  either  as  an  act 
of  justice  or  a  measure  of  pacification."  In  this  paper's 
opinion — 

"Right  does  not  accompany  its  act  when,  in  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
it  reaches  down  into  a  State  dungeon  and  exacts  the  lives  of  four 
men  in  reprisal  for  a  crime  with  which  they  had  no  connection. 

"Many  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Four  Courts  battle. 
During  this  time  O'Connor  and  his  fellow  revolutionaries  have 
been  held  in  confinement.  If  their  offense  justified  execution,  the 
time  for  meting  out  that  punishment  has  been  long  past  due. 
That  they  have  been  withheld  from  this  penalty  must  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  Free  State  saw  in  their  cases  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances. Atrocities  committed  subsequent  to  their  arrest 
and  without  their  connivance  ought  not  to  have  affected  their 
personal  destinies. 

'Reprisal,  always  a  hateful  instrument,  has  a  basis  of  justifica- 
tion when  it  is  directed  against  property.  When  it  takes  tho  form 
of  mortal  injury  to  indi^dduals  not  directly  responsible  for  the 
outrages  that  inspire  it,  it  sinks  to  the  moral  leAcl  of  the  jungle. 
The  Free  State  can  not  afford  to  revert  to  the  practises  of  the 
Black  and  Tan  era." 

"England  has  given  terrorization  a  full  test;  Ireland  has  httle 
chance  of  peace  till  some  Irish  government  dares  to  go  far  toward 
the  side  of  clemency,"  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican. 
'"There  has  been  enough  killing  in  Ireland;  it  is  time  for 
the  Government  to  try  a  new  poUcj^"  agrees  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  while  The  Irish  World,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  launches  into  a  particularly  \'itriolic  arraignment 
of  the  "Freak"  State  Government,  as  it  calls  the  pro\asional 
administration : 

' '  These  four  men  w^ere  Irishmen  whose  sole  offense  was  that  of 
loving  Ireland  more  than  their  ow^n  material  interests.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  her  service  wdth  an  unselfishness  which 
made  them  count  no  sacrifice  too  great  which  she  demanded  of 
them.    They  were  her  loyal  sons  to  the  end. 

"Their  murderers  stand  before  their  countrymen  as  the  vile 
tools  of  England,  who  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  policy 
which  she  tried  in  vain  to  enforce.  They  are  attempting  to  sub- 
merge in  blood  the  Irish  Republic.  They  have  entered  upon  a 
career  of  crime  for  the  purpose  of  teiTorizing  Irish  patriots  into 
cowed  submission  to  foreign  rule.  Thej'  have  made  their  hands 
red  with  Irish  blood.  All  this  they  do  in  order  that  the  commands 
of  their  English  masters  shall  be  carried  out.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  reaction,  born  of  horror  at  crimes  against  men  of  their  own 
blood,  has  set  in  against  these  Irish  imitators  of  Cromwell?" 


"JAPAN  KEEPS  FAITH" 

THOSE  WHO  HAVE  DOUBTED  tho  word  of  the 
Mikado's  Government  have  been  given  something  to 
jjonder  over,  it  is  remarked,  in  Japan's  complete  restora- 
tion of  Kiaoehau  to  China  and  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese 
troops  from  Shantung.  That  the  newspaper  writers  are  pon- 
dering over  it  is  shown  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  three 
words  quoted  above  are  used  as  a  headlitio  over  editorial  discus- 
sion of  the  evacuation,  hi  one  of  tho  editorials  thus  captioned, 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  reminds  its  readers 
that,  besides  this  v/ithdrawal,  "Japan  is  coming  nearer  to 
balancing  her  budgets  and  cutting  down  her  military  forces  to 
the  lowest  possible  minimum  consistent  with  national  safety 
than  any  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain."     The  Brooklyn  Eagle   (Dem.)   ex- 


GOOBYE. 
— Rodger  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


presses  a  common  thought  when  it  says  that  Japan  "has  become 
a  model  for  other  nations  that  pride  themselves  upon  their 
liberahsm." 

Democratic  editors  can  not  forget  how  important  a  part  the 
word  "Shantung"  has  played  in  American  politics  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  clamor  over  Shantung,  observes  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.),  for  instance,  "shows  how  easily  a  'great 
moral  issue'  may  be  extemporized  for  pohtical  purposes." 
These  Democratic  new^spapers  consider  the  restoration  of  Shan- 
tung a  distinct  \andication  for  President  Wilson.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Post  (Dem.)  would  call  certain  facts  to  the  attention  of 
"those  who  think  Wilson  did  little  for  China  at  Paris": 

"  When  it  is  reflected  that  it  was  the  Japanese  who  had  driven 
the  Germans  from  Shantung,  that  they  had  'induced'  the  Chinese 
to  sign  over  the  leasehold  to  them,  and  that  later  England  and 
France  had  signed  a  Treaty  agreeing  to  recognize  the  Nipponese 
claim  to  Shantung,  it  w^ill  be  realized  that  Wilson  accomplished 
considerable  for  China  in  getting  from  Japan  the  promise  he  did." 

And  new  that  Japan  has  justified  ]Mr.  Wilson  in  sajang  he 
had  "faith  in  Japan  and  her  promises,"  will  any  of  his  once  loud 
critics,  asks  the  Boston  Post,  admit  "that  their  huUabaloo  was 
wrong?"     This  Democratic  paper  does  not  beheve  thej"  will. 

The  Kiaoehau  district  was  completelj'  evacuated  by  Japanese 
troops,  and  ci\il  and  miUtary  administration  was  turned  over 
to   China  on  December   10.      The   Shantung  railway  is   to   be 
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transferred  to  Chinese  authority  on  New  Year's  Day.  China 
agrees  to  make  certain  payments  to  Japan  for  the  Shantung 
railway  and  for  public  properties  in  Kiaochau.  In  the  news 
dispatches  giAing  these  facts  it  is  also  noted  that  the  Chinese 
Government  paid  bandits  in  the  province  of  Shantung  SIOO.OOO 
to  keep  from  disturbing  the  peace  after  the  ^^-ithd^awal  of  the 
Japanese  forces,  and  there  were  said  to  be  grave  fears  among 
the  wealthy  and  prosperous  inhabitants  of  Tsing-tao  that  this 
bribe  might  not  be  altogether  efficacious.  Which  leads  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  to  obser\'e  sadly: 

"The  good  friends  of  China  who  shed  tears  because  of  Japan's 
•wicked  and  cruel  occupation  of  Chinese  territory-  can  scarcely 
be  edified  by  the  news  that  the  Chinese  of  Shantung  regarded 
the  departure  of  the  Japanese  as  a  calamity.  Nor  is  it  gratifying 
to  learn  that  the  Peking  Go\ernment.  whose  eloquent  spokes- 
men pleaded  so  successfully  at  Washington,  is  too  weak  to  offer 
even  a  small  measure  of  military  protection.  In  the  name  of 
abstract  righteousness  the  Western  friends  of  China  demanded 
that  Japan  gi\e  back  the  pro\ince  which  Germany  grabbed 
from  China  and  Japan  grabbed  from  Germany.  Japan  has 
complied,  has  lived  up  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  her  agree- 
ment, and  the  only  ones  who  really  benefit  are  the  bandits."    ' 

A  similar  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  Newark  Xews  in  the 
course  of  an  editorial  re^^ew  of  Shantung's  recent  history.  It 
recalls  that  Germany  took  Kaiochau,  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
peninsula,  in  1898.  to  indemnify  her  for  the  killing  of  two  Ger- 
man missionaries  in  China.  The  Kaiser  built  a  strong  naval 
base,  a  modem  German  city,  and  a  railroad  to  connect  them  with 
the  trunk  Une  to  Peking.  Japan  took  over  all  of  this  in  1914, 
after  three  months  of  hard  fighting,  thus  occupying  "cities  they 
had  not  builded,"  and  reaping  "harvests  of  precious  metals 
where  they  had  not  sown."  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  put  an 
O.  K.  on  Japanese  occupancy,  but  the  Japanese  "gave  assurance 
that  they  would  surrender  to  China  all  that  was  her  due  in  case 
the  Chinese  would  agree  to  what  Japan  declares  to  be  reasonable 
terms."  Now  Japan  has  made  good,  and  "on  the  surface 
everything  looks  calm  and  serene."     But  "there  are  shadows": 

"The  China  of  to-day  is  as  weak  (weaker,  were  that  possible) 
as  was  the  China  that  surrendered  Kiaochau  so  supinely  to  the 
Kaiser  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  China  isn't  so  strong 
to-day  as  it  was  when  the  delegates  from  the  Yellow  Republic 


were  in  Washington  last  December.  Some  of  those  delegates, 
who  signed  the  Treaty  with  Japan,  are  fugitives  in  an  effort  to 
save  their  lives.  Others  have  been  impeached  bj'  the  Chinese 
House  of  Representatives.  President  Li  Yuan-Hung  is  helpless. 
Premiers  and  Cabinet  members  are  in  resigning  mood.  The 
government  at  Peking  is  not  functioning.  Representatives  of 
other  Powers  are  demanding  that  their  nationals,  kidnaped  by 
bandits,  be  released.  The  whole  countrj-  is  in  chaos,  govern- 
mentally. 

'"The  common  people  of  China,  however,  are  going  about  their 
business  as  usual,  and  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  countrj-." 

And  the  Japanese  shadow  has  not  been  absolutely  removed 
from  the  land  where  Confucius  and  ^Mencius  first  saw  the  light 
of  daj%  remarks  a  Kobe  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
For  one  thing,  the  Shantung  province  is  "largely  held  in  pawn" 
by  Japanese  capital.  "Will  the  pro\ince  so  prosper  as  to  be 
enabled  to  pay  off  its  obUgations  to  Japan?"  And  then,  so 
many  Japanese  have  settled  in  the  pro\-ince  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  their  presence  "will  not  constitute  a  power  such  as  that 
which  overshadows  Chinese  authority  in  !Manchuria."  On  the 
other  hand,  this  correspondent  sees  much  reason  for  hope  in 
other  indications  of  Japan's  pacific  policy,  shown  in  the  with- 
drawal of  garrisons  from  various  parts  of  China  and  from 
Siberia,  and  in  the  growth  of  anti-miUtaristic  sentiments  among 
the  Japanese  people. 

Noting  the  withdrawals  from  Shantung  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Asiatic  continent,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  remarks  that  these  "are  the  final  engagements 
that  the  Japanese  Government  committed  itself  to,  except  its 
remaining  foreign  involvement — her  position  in  Northern 
SaghaUn."  Speaking  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  at  an  hour 
when,  as  he  put  it,  the  last  Japanese  soldier  was  "probably 
lea\-iug  the  Port  of  Kiaochau,"  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy  at  Washington  said,  as  quoted  in  a  New  York 
Times  dispatch: 

"Other  measures  which  testify  to  our  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Washington  Conference  have  recently  been  taken.  The 
process  of  scrapping  the  vessels  assigned  to  destruction  under 
the  Fi^•e-Power  Treaty  is  under  w-ay;  our  naval  persormel  is 
being  reduced  by  12,000  officers  and  men;  and,  altho  the  reduc- 
tion of  land  armament  was  not  agreed  to  at  Washington, 
we  are  reducing  our  Army  by  five  di^^sions." 
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TURN  THEIR  MOURNING  INTO  JOY— COMFORT  THEM 
MAKE  THEM  REJOICE  FROM  THEIR  SORROW!" 


PLODDING  THROUGH  THE  BLINDING  SNOW, 
from  Tokat  to  Samsoun,  the  fugitives  are  fleeing  from  the 
certain  death  behind  toward  the  hope  of  life  somewhere 
ahead.  In  the  long  gray  hne,  half-hidden  in  the  storm,  are 
more  than  three  thousand  women,  and  children,  and  old  men. 
They  huddle  together,  crouching  before  the  wind  and  swirling 
snow.  The  little  ones  grope  for  covering  among  the  thin  rags. 
Night  tucks  them  in  with  icy  blanket.  How  many  will  see  the 
morning? 

Down  from  the  Pontine  Mountains  in  Trebizond,  to  the  sea- 
port of  Samsoun,  came  three  hundred  mountain  children  in 
search  of  food  and  refuge.  They  do  not  question,  they  just 
believe.  But  from  the  anxious  shepherd  there,  Avhose  fold  is 
over-full,  a  cable  message  goes  out  thi-ough  the  night  to  the  only 
place  of  hope:  " Can  you  take  these  mountain  children?  If  not 
it  means  their  end." 

Orphans  are  so  plentiful  over  there — food  and  shelter  for  them 
so  scarce.  Keep  them  mo^-ing.  "Two  thousand  orphans  leaving 
Mersine  bj'  steamers  for  Beirut";  "ten  thousand  orphans 
en  route  from  Samsoun  to  Athens";  five  thousand  orphans 
en  route  from  Beirut  to  the  Grecian  mainland";  "ten  thousand 
Christian  adults  and  two  thousand  orphans  headed  for  Sivas, 
looking  to  America  to  save  them."  These  are  only  four  of  the 
seventeen  cable  messages  coming  on  a  single  date.  Is  it  strange 
that  before  the  eyes  of  those  hunted  wanderers  just  one  star 
shines — that  in  the  hearts  of  those  torture-torn  mothers,  and 
fathers,  and  httle  children,  one  word,  just  one,  lies  warm  ^dth 
hope  and  shuts  out  despair — ''America/" 

SmjTna  was  terrible;  the  whole  world  shuddered  with  horror 
at  the  huge  spectacle  of  fire  and  blood.  But  the  great  human 
tragedy  now  being  enacted  in  Asia  Minor  is  ten  times  worse  than 
Smrjrna.  Nearly  two  million  persons  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  into  the  wilderness.  Most  of  them  are  women, 
children,  and  old  men  who  are  now  herded,  helpless,  in  already 
impoverished  sections  to  face  the  threat  of  a  winter  without 
shelter,  without  clothing,  without  food.  The  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea  are  crowded  with  Christian  refugees  fleeing  their  mortal 
enemies.  A  miUion  lives  may  be  lost  in  addition  to  the  ATictims 
of  the  Smjrrna  disaster. 

Supplies  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Near  East  Relief  have  been 
hurriedly  turned  over  to  thousands  of  these  pitiful  refugees,  to 
give  them  a  chance  for  life  a  little  while  longer,  until  they  can 
know  whether  the  great  heart  of  America  still  is  warm  with 
compassion  and  helpfulness.  But  these  supplies  were  already 
needed  urgently  for  the  115,000  childi-en  in  the  orphanages  set 
up  during  the  past  few  years  by  the  Near  East  Relief — children 
rescued  by  this  organization,  kept  alive,  restored  to  health, 
trained  under  American  Christian  standards,  and  developed 
toward  self-support.  Having  carried  them  thus  far,  there  is  a 
special  obligation  to  maintain  them;  but  unless  more  help  than 
during  the  past  year  is  given  for  this  purpose  alone,  some  even  of 
these  little  foster  children  of  America  will  have  to  be  abandoned, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  imperatiAC  necessity  of  barring  the  gates  to 
all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  others  pleading  outside  for  crumbs. 

But  come,  the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing.  Joy  to  the  world! 
Gather  the  happy  family  for  the  holiday  feast!  Light  up  the 
Christmas-tree!  It  may  be  cold  outside,  but  inside  the  home 
nest  are  warmth,  and  plentj",  and  joy.  So  easy — so  comfortable — 
to  forget  the  miser3='  and  want  six  thousand  miles  away. 

What  sound  is  that!  Even  the  laughter,  and  music,  and  rattle 
of  dishes  at  the  feast  can  not  drown  it. 

A  knocking  at  the  door! 

Listen!  In  the  sudden  hush  a  voice  outside  the  door:  "Behold, 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock:  If  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me." 

Hear  that  voice!  Who  can  be  deaf  to  a  \oice  sweeter  than  all 
the  music  of  ages  since  the  first  Christmas  began  with  the  glory 
song  of  angels? 


Open  the  door!  Why,  it  is  the  Birthday  Guest  Himself !  And 
there  He  stands  in  the  snow  outside.  But  no  greatcoat  covers 
Him  from  the  driving  storm.  His  garments  and  shoos  are  thin  and 
worn  A\Tth  much  wandering.  His  face  is  gaunt  with  sufTering.  His 
hand  holds  tightly  the  hand  of  a  little  child  who  stands  shivering 
at  His  side.  They  are  waiting  a  welcome  and  a  share  of  the 
warmth,  and  feast,  and  love  in  that  home  at  Christmas  time. 

"We  are  hungry  and  cold.     Is  there  room  for  us  here?     Will 

you  let  us  in?" 

***** 

Onl}^  a  A-ision!  No  one  there  on  the  doorsteps;  only  the 
whirling  snow;  only  the  wail  of  the  winter  wind.  "When  saw 
we  Thee  an  hungered,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick, 
and  did  not  minister  unto  Thee?"  "When  did  we  turn  Thee 
away  from  a  share  of  our  plenty  and  our  Christmas  joy?" 

Listen  again!  That  same  pleading  voice  comes  from  Sinope 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  it  is  saying:  "Funds  must  be  provided 
for  five  thousand  Christians  if  they  are  not  to  perish  from  cold." 
It  comes  from  Tokat  in  Sivas,  saying:  "Must  have  money  im- 
mediately to  buy  bread  for  ten  thousand  destitute,  or  thousands 
Avill  perish."  It  comes  from  Samsoun,  and  says:  "Feed  eight 
hundred  orphans  one  hot  meal  daily,  otherAvise  they  perish." 
It  is  the  same  voice  that  spoke,  that  early  morning  at  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias:  "Lovest  thou  me?     Feed  my  lambs." 

Stationed  in  that  stricken  land  amid  the  terror,  and  anguish, 
and  starvation  of  millions,  are  the  workers  of  the  Near  East  Re- 
lief— pitifully  few  in  this  great  emergency,  almost  empty-handed 
in  comparison  A\Tth  the  need,  but  heroic,  indomitable,  working 
night  and  day  with  sacrificial  devotion — while  Ave  feast  and  play. 

And  thej^  Avrite  home  to  us  such  letters  as  these:  "Daily,  men 
and  women  are  dying  at  our  gates,  but  not  one  of  our  L^nit  can 
liA'e  and  let  the  children  die.  My  OAvn  life  is  nothing,  but  I  can 
see  no  hope.  As  long  as  I  am  here  I  can  turn  no  dWng  child 
away.  Our  entire  Unit  will  resign  if  Ave  are  compelled  to  do  so. 
From  all  the  heart  of  Anatolia  the  exiled  deportees  are  coming. 
We  haA'e  600  Greek  girls  in  our  shelter  homes.  In  God's  name 
try  to  get  help!" 

"As  terrible  as  all  is  now,  God  knows  how  we  can  live  through 
the  Avinter!  Our  Avork  is  to  take  care  of  150,000  Christians  that 
are  being  deported,  and  our  only  hope  lies  in  you!  Terrible 
predicament.  The  Avorst  can  not  be  told.  I'll  ncA-er  leaAe  in 
the  present  emergency,  but  if  possible  the  AA-omen  ought  to  be  or- 
dered out!  HoweA'er,  I  doubt  if  they  Avill  leaAe,  CA^en  if  ordered, 
unless  the  GoA'ernment  sends  them." 

Can  any  man  or  woman  in  this  land  of  plenty  read  such  mes- 
sages and  then  eat  a  Christmas  feast  without  choking,  unless  he 
or  she  has  shared  even  to  the  last  farthing?  Can  any  father  or 
mother  gather  a  happy,  laughing  family  together  at  the  Clirist- 
mas  festival  and  forget  these  freezing,  starving  multitudes  passing 
their  Christmas  stumbling  through  the  storm-SAA-ept  Avilderness 
or  huddling  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea — forget  these  heroic 
Avorkers,  half  frantic  at  their  insufficiency,  who  at  this  moment 
are  pouring  out  their  A-ery  souls  in  appeal  for  help? 

GiA'^e!  GiA'e  quickly!  GIa'c  generously!  Forget  all  that  has 
been  given  before.  It  is  as  nothing  in  the  present  abysmal  need. 
Well  does  The  Literary  Digest  knoAV  to  whom  it  is  appealing  at 
this  moment.  For  the  sake  of  your  own  unfailing  generosity, 
so  often  tested  and  ncA-er  found  wanting,  giA-e  now!  For  the 
sake  of  a  million  liA-es,  flickering,  and  almost  ready  to  go  out  as 
our  Christmas  candles  are  lighted,  give  before  it  is  too  late.  In 
the  name  of  Christ,'  that  the  celebration  of  His  birthday  may  not 
be  a  bitter  mockery,  but  may  be  glorified  by  an  act  that  shall  be 
precious  in  His  sight,  gire,  more  than  you  CA^er  gaA'e  before. 

Sixty  dollars  a  year,  onlj^  fiA-e  dollars  a  month,  anhII  saA-e  the 
life  of  another  child,  or  preA'ent  one  already  housed  and  com- 
forted from  being  turned  out  to  die.  A  hundred  dollars,  a 
thousand  dollars,  ten  thousand,  whercA-er  possible,  will  sa\'e 
many  priceless  human  Ua'cs.  EA-en  the  "widow's  mite"  is 
needed — if  it  be,  in  truth,  the  kind  of  gift  described  by  the  ]Master 
in  Mark  12:44.  Again,  as  alAAays,  The  Literary  Digest  A^ill 
join  you,  because  it  feels,  as  it  believes  j-ou  who  read  this  page 
must  feel,  the  depth,  and  intensitj-,  and  imperatiA'eness  of  this 
appeal  to  the  heart  of  humanity.  Therefore,  before  A\Titing  this 
page,  we  haA^e  giA'en  largely,  and  we  urge  every  reader  of  The 
LiTERARA-  Digest  to  send  at  once  a  Christmas  check  or  money 
order  for  as  large  an  amount  as  possible,  to  Cleaelaxd  H. 
Dodge,  Treasurer,  Near  East  Relief,  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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UJNCLE  SAM  MIXING  IN  THE  TURKISH  BROIL 

A  KMOST  ANY  PLEASANT  MORNING,  these  last  five 
/-\  weeks,  a  smooth-shaven,  bojnsh-looking  American  could 
-*-  -^  have  been  seen  walking  bareheaded  from  the  Hotel 
Beaurivage  in  Lausanne  along  the  lakeside  to  another  hotel,  to 
join  a  company  of  top-hatted,  frock-coated,  dignified  European 
diplomats.  If  Ricliard  Washburn  Child  was  onlj-  an  "unofficial 
obstrver"  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  it  would  be  difficult  to 
deny  that  he  was  the  "observed  of  all  observers."  An  "un- 
official observer"  on  such  occasions  as  these  is  generally  supposed 


I 


PbotoffTSpb  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York. 

OUR  "OBSERVERS"  AT  LAUSANNE. 

Seated,  from  the  reader's  left  to  right,  the  "unofficial  observers."  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol,  Ambassador 

Child,   Minister  Grew;  standing,  their  assistants.   Lieutenant  'Wheeler,   Mr.   Lewis  Heck,  Mr.   Copley 

Amory,  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  Mr    F    Lamont  Belin.  Secretary. 


to  be  seen  and  not  heard,  but  Ambassador  Child  has  been  heard — 
and  listened  to  attentively — at  Lausanne.  Europe  heard  this 
representative  of  a  nation  officially  committed  to  non-interfer- 
ence in  European  affairs  arise  day  after  day  to  state  definitely 
and  forcefully  the  policy  of  the  L'nited  States  on  points  of  con- 
troversj'  between  the  Western  Powers  and  the  new  Turkey  which 
has  replaced  the  "Sick  !Man  of  Europe."  Press  correspondents 
at  Lausanne  have  called  attention  to  the  leading  part  played  in 
the  delil)erations  bj-  our  observers.  What  does  this  mean,  our 
editors  have  been  wondering,  as  they  read  the  dispatches  from 
the  Swiss  city.  Are  we  really  intervening?  "Isn't  Mr.  Child 
wading  into  the  Lausanne  Conference  rather  more  deeply  than 
is  permitted  to  a  mere  observer?"  queries  the  Dallas  News 
(Dem.).  The  United  States,  remarks  the  Utica  Press  (Ind.), 
"would  appear  to  be  in  a  position  of  playing  an  important  if  not 
a  decisive  role."  Others  wonder  what  will  come  next.  The 
Detroit  News  hasn't  the  sUghtest  doubt  about  it — "this  country 
definitely  entered  P'urope  by  the  gate  of  the  Near  East."  "We 
have  not  only  dropt  the  attitude  of  aloofness  but  have  plunged 
headlong  into  the  most  complicated  situation  affecting  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  Asia  as  well  as  Europe,"  similarly  declares  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  last  named  Democratic  paper  welcomes 
the  change;  but  others  show  some  uneasiness.  Tlie  Philadelpliia 
North  American  (Rep.)  and  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (Dem.) 
deprecate  the  indirect  method  of  reentering.  The  Sacramento 
Bee  (Ind.)  is  alarmed  over  the  new  dt  v^lopments;  "what  puzzles 
the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  more  than  anything 


else  is  the  constant  itch  to  be  meddling  in  European  affairs 
which  are  none  of  our  business."  The  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Ind.)  is  similarly  worried  and  it  would  Uke  to  have  our  Govern- 
ment make  it  clear  beyond  all  peradventure  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  single  American  soldier  being  sent  to  Europe  to  back 
up  any  ©f  the  pohcies  announced  at  Lausanne.  But  the  Albany 
Journal  (Rep.)  sees  no  cause  for  worry.  It  sees  no  possibiUty 
of  real  participation  in  the  mere  statement  of  an  American  "siew- 
point,  and  it  teUs  its  readers  to  be  confident  "that  this  Grovern- 
ment  will  rest  upon  the  declaration  it  has  made  and  leave  the 
threshing  out  of  the  differences  to  the  members  of  the  conference." 

Thus  the  conspicuous  role 
played  by  Ambassador  Child  and 
his  colleagues  at  the  Lausanne 
Conference  arouses  both  hopes 
and  fears  that  we  are  again 
headed  toward  participation  in 
European  affairs.  So  important 
a  drama  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, and  to  that  end  let  us  take 
up  the  story  of  American  partici- 
pation at  Lausanne  as  sketched 
from  day  to  day  by  correspon- 
dents, and  interpreted  by  con- 
temporaneous editorial  comment. 
We  knew  nearly  two  months 
ago  that  the  United  States  had 
its  interests  in  Turkey,  which 
Secretary  Hughes  had  named  in 
a  hst  containing  "seven  points." 
We  knew  that  the  United  States 
would  be  represented  at  Lausanne 
altho  it  woidd  not  "assume  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  pohtical  and 
territorial  adjustments  to  be 
effected"  or  "participate  in  the 
final  peace  negotiations."  "U.  S. 
to  Play  Vital  Part  in  Turk  Par- 
ley," ran  the  New  York  Tribune's 
head-line  on  November  15  over 
the  announcement  that  Richard 
Washburn  Child,  Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Minister  to  Switzerland,  would  be  our  "chief  observers"  at 
Lausanne,  Arith  Rear-Admiral  ]Mark  L.  Bristol  as  "associate 
observer"  at  the  head  of  a  staff  of  e.vperts. 

On  November  20  the  conference  opened,  on  the  same  day  that 
Mohammed  VI,  the  deposed  Sultan,  arrived  at  [Malta  on  a  British 
war-ship.  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Turkejs  Greece,  Rou- 
mania,  Japan  and  Jugo-Sla\'ia  were  represented  as  "full  mem- 
bers," with  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Georgia,  and  L'krainia  present  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  affecting  the  Black  Sea.  On  Novem- 
ber 22  the  Turks  were  told  that  they  could  have  no  plebiscite 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  acquire  sovereignty  over  western 
Thrace,  and  the  Bulgars  were  promised  an  outlet  to  the  -Egean. 
Mr.  Child  launched  the  first  sensation  of  the  conference  on 
November  25.  He  referred  to  the  Hughes  note  of  October 
30  with  its  "seven  points,"  noting  that  "point  three"  referred 
to  the  "freedom  of  opportunity  without  discrimination  or  special 
priA-ilege"  for  commercial  enterprise,  that  it  condemned  certain 
arrangements  about  Turkish  territory  and  resources  as  incon- 
sonant "with  the  principle  of  economic  opportunity,"  and  that 
it  put  the  United  States  on  record  as  desiring  "to  protect  its 
rights  and  to  assure  the  open  door."     Mr.  Child  added: 

"This  conference  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  this 
policj-  not  only  as  a  national  pohcy  but  as  one  which,  were  it  to 
be  adopted  by  every  nation  on  earth,  would  be — in  contrast, 
perhaps,  to  the  search  for  territorial  or  other  special  privileges 
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UNCLE  SAM'S   VOICE  SEEMS  TO   HAVE  A  SOOTHING  EFFECT! 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


on  foreign  soils — a  poM'erful  element  in  the  establishment  of  any 
stable  peace,  the  foundation  for  greater  equity  in  the  relations 
of  nation  with  nation,  and  the  basis  for  a  more  progressive  eco- 
nomic development  of  territories." 

While  Washington  officials  protested  that  Mr.  Child  was 
merely  following  a  traditional  American  pohcy,  it  was  at  once 
e^-ident,  as  a  correspondent  pointed  out,  that  there  was  being 
produced  in  Europe  the  same  sort  of  stir  as  that  made  by  "the 
declaration  of  Secretary  Hay  concerning  the  open  door  in  the 
Far  East."  There  was  applause  from  Turkey  and  Russia, 
criticism  from  France,  and  both  criticism  and  applause  from 
London.  And  there  was  a  tremendous  stir  in  the  American  press. 
A  large  group  of  papers,  including  the  Baltimore  American 
(Rep.),  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  Pro\adence  Journal  (Ind.), 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
Boston  Globe  (Ind.),  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  Pittsburgh  Post 
(Dem.),  and  Dallas  Times-Herald  (Ind.),  declared  that  the  policy 
enunciated  at  Lausanne  has  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people.  And  then,  even  from  some  papers  which  had  approved 
the  open-door  pohcy  in  principle,  came  a  cry  of  indignation  and 
disgust  when  the  odor  of  petroleum  was  detected.  America  did 
not  speak,  declared  Governor  Cox's  Dayton  News,  "until  the 
question  of  oil  deposits  came  up."  The  New  York  World 
declared  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  using  America's  influence  "not 
to  avert  or  to  reduce  the  tragedy,  but  to  break  a  path  to  new 
riches  for  26  Broadway."  And  similar  suggestions  in  stronger 
and  more  moderate  language  came  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  New  York  Call  (Soc),  Newark  News  (Ind.),  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Dem.),  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.), 
and  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  Washington' Posi  (Ind.), 
Omaha  Bee  (Ind.),  Toledo  Blade  (Ind.),  and  Rochester  Post- 
Express  (Rep.)  declared  that  oil  is  so  essential  to  industrial  and 
naval  development  that  Secretary  Hughes  would  have  been 
"recreant  in  his  duty"  if  he  had  not  seen  to  it  that  our  oil 
seekers  had  the  same  chance  in  Asia  Minor  as  anybody  else. 
The  Providence  Bulletin  (Ind.),  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.), 
and  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  (Rep.)  insisted  that  oil  interests 
are  only  incidentally  concerned. 

But  the  real  sequel  came  when  Lord  Curzon  announced  to  the 
press  on  the  27th  "that  England  supports  the  American  'open- 
door'  policy,  and  regards  the  San  Remo  agreement  for  division 
of  the  Mosul  oil  districts  as  nuU  and  void." 

A  few  days  later,  on  December  1,  Mr.  Child  told  the  Turks  that 
the  United  States  stood  with  the  AUies  against  abohshing  "ca- 
pitulations"; that  it  has  "not  recognized  and  does  not  now  recog- 
nize tlie  abrogation  of  these  rights."    The  American  stand,  as  the 


Indianapolis  News  explains  it,  "is  that  Americans  in  Turkey  con- 
tinue to  be  tried  bj-  our  own  consular  courts,  which  has  alwaj's 
been  the  rule  in  certain  Oriental  countries." 

Nearly  as  sensational  as  the  "open-door"  declaration  was  the 
statement  of  Ambassador  Child  on  December  6  in  favor  of  the 
Allied  doctrine  of  the  "open  straits"  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  .Egean.  While  Mr.  Child  did  not  come  out  definitely  for  the 
detailed  plan  presented  by  Lord  Curzon,  it  was  the  influence  of 
the  United  States,  so  the  correspondents  said,  that  finally  led  to 
Turkish  concessions  and  a  compromise  agreement  along  the 
Unes  of  Allied  desires.  In  this  country  the  American  people 
were  said  to  be  behind  the  open-straits  pronouncement  by  such 
representative  journals  as  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  Tribune 
(Rep.),  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
and  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph  (Rep.).  But  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  observes  that  "the  United  States  with  its  forti- 
fications at  the  Panama  Canal,  is  in  no  position  to  say  very 
much  on  the  subject  of  unfortified  world  water-waj's." 

Minister  Grew  on  December  7  entered  the  protest  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Turkish  plan  for  the  compulsory 
ejection  of  300,000  Greeks  from  Constantinople  as  part  of  a 
rather  grandiose  Greco-Turkish  population  transfer  scheme. 
Such  headUnes  as  "A  Righteous  Protest,"  "Speaking  up  for 
Humanity,"  show  where  our  papers  stand  on  Minister  Grew's 
protest.  This  action,  the  Asheville  Times  thinks,  "will  go 
very  far  in  revi\ing  faith  in  the  United  States  as  a  friend  of 
the  opprest  and  the  avowed  friend  of  persecution." 

The  fifth  utterance  of  American  policy  came  when  Ambas- 
sador Child  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Christian  minorities  as  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  on  December  1,  backing  up  the  still  stronger  state- 
ment of  Admiral  Curzon.  While  the  United  States  has  spent 
miUious  in  rehe\-ing  the  people  of  the  Near  East,  its  representa- 
tives, says  Mr.  Child,  "believe  the  ends  to  be  sought  are  preven- 
tion rather  than  mere  relief,  and  guaranties  of  safety  for  minori- 
ties rather  than  mere  succor  to  their  misery,  and  permanent 
joint  action  rather  than  mere  spasmodic  separate  activity." 

Thus,  irrespective  of  what  the  results  of  the  Lausanne  Con- 
ference may  be,  whether  it  concludes  successfully  or  breaks  up 
in  failure,  the  "unofficial  observers"  representing  our  Govern- 
ment have  put  the  United  States  en  record  in  favor  of  the  open 
door  for  business  enteri^rise  in  the  Near  East  and  throughout 
the  world;  in  favor  of  the  open  straits,  against  aboUshing  the 
capitulations  in  Turkey;  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  Christian 
minorities,  and  against  forcible  wholesale  deportations.  And 
in  general,  except  for  the  flare-up  over  oil,  the  press  of  the  country 
has  seemed  to  endorse  the  stand  taken  bj'  Mr.  Child  and  the 
others  at  Lausanne. 
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THE  RISING  TIDE  OF  MURDER 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  about  the  tragfic  fact  that 
there  were  more  murders  in  the  United  States  in  1921 
than  ever  before,  and  that  the  rate  is  steadily  increas- 
ing? Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  consulting  statistician  for  one 
of  America's  largest  insurance  companies,  \\-riting  in  The  Spec- 
tator (Xew  York),  t«lls  us  that  the  rate  for  twenty-eight  of  our 
largest  cities  was  9.3  per  100.000  last  year,  as  compared  "n-ith  8.5 
in  1920.  The  murder  rate  in  1900  was  5.1,  and  it  has  been 
increasing  ever  since,  according  to  Dr.  Hoffman.  Meanwhile, 
observes  the  New  York  Journal,  the  birth-rate  falls  and  the 
natural  death-rate  also  increases. 

In  eleven  of  the  twenty-eight  cities  which  furnished  statistics, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  homicide  rate,  notes  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  but  the  figures  as  a  whole,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Rochester  Post-Express,  are  nothing  less  than  scandalous  and 
appalling.  The  Southern  States  as  a  group  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  with  New  England  at  the  foot,  the  Pro^'idence  Journal 
finds.  Southern  papers  blame  their  large  negro  population  for 
their  high  rank  on  the  homicide  rost«r.  Certainly,  as  the  New 
York  World  remarks,  "no  other  country'  on  earth  exhibits  such  a 
record."  "Criminal  homicide  is  increasing,"  explains  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "in  the  face  of  two  factors  expected  to  lessen 
it — Prohibition  and  the  new  immigration  law."  Continues 
The  Evening  Post: 

"It  is  evident  that  our  social  en\'ironment,  with  its  A-iolence 
of  temper  and  disrespect  for  law,  is  the  chief  cause  of  our  high 
murder  rate.  Take  away  the  crimes  due  to  drink  and  those  due 
to  the  presence  of  unassimilated  foreign-born,  and  the  total 
would  still  be  shocking  compared  with  that  of  the  best  European 
countries.  One  rea,son  is  the  readiness  with  which  punishment 
is  evaded  in  America.  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  compiled  care- 
ful figures  showing  that  in  1916  the  United  States  had  8,372 
criminal  homicides,  in  1917  it  had  7,803,  and  in  1918  it  had 
7,667;  the  total  executions  for  these  three  years  were  115,  85,  and 
85,  respectively. 

"We  make  it  easy  for  the  most  dangerous  men  to  get  deadly 
weapons  and  difficult  for  the  hangman  to  lay  his  hands  on  even 
those  most  clearly  guilty  of  murder." 

Dr.  Hoffman  rebukes  the  newspapers  for  giving  so  much  space 
to  murders,  and  advocates  rigid  control  of  the  sale  of  dangerous 
weapons  and  poisonous  substances.  And_  while  many  editors 
agree  that  such  control  should  be  exercised,  they  also  remind  us, 
to  quote  the  Baltimore  Sun,  that  "murders  "ftill  continue  to 
increase  as  long  as  criminals  can  take  ad^antage  of  the  techni- 
calities that  encumber  the  judicial  system."  "The  effective 
remedies,"  in  the  opinion  of  The  Evening  Post,  "lie  in  a  stronger 
social  insistence  upon  discipline  and  order,  a  strengthening  of 
the  police  of  these  cities,  and  a  reform  of  the  criminal  court 
procedure."      As  the  Boston  Herald  points  out: 

"Ed^^^n  W.  Sims,  who  gained  a  national  reputation  by  a  three 
years'  study  of  crime  in  Chicago,  shows  that  on  April  1,  1920, 
there  were  135  persons  indicted  for  murder  and  awaiting  trial 
in  the  city,  and  that  104  of  these  were  at  liberty  on  bond.  He 
showed  that  in  most  cases  so  much  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
indictments  were  found  that  evidence  had  been  lost,  "wntnesses 
had  disappeared,  successful  prosecution  had  been  rendered  very 
difficult.  At  once  a  number  of  judges  volunteered  to  try  crim- 
inal cases  in  an  effort  to  clear  the  murder  docket.  Twelve  of 
these  indicted  persons  were  hanged  and  twelve  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  varying  terms,  some  for  life.  What  was  the  result? 
A  decrease  in  the  murder  rate  of  51  per  cent,  instantly  followed." 

"Yet  if  little  is  said  and  done,  the  reason  is  probably  that  no 
one  knows  what  to  do,"  explains  the  New  York  World.  Con- 
tinues this  paper: 

"Capital  pimishment  is  eA-idently  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  de- 
terrent; Prohibition  has  not  helped;  the  war  can  not  be  blamed 
for  the  iiuT*'ase  was  constant  l)cfore  1914.  The  growth  of  huge 
cities  and  the  cheapening  of  life  by  modern  industry'  can  not  be 
held  the  sole  cause.  Nor,  tho  there  are  more  murders  among 
negroes  than  among  whites,  does  the  clash  of  races  in  the  South 


explain  the  general  condition,  since  twelve  of  the  seventeen  cities 
sho-ning  a  change  for  the  worse  in  1921  are  in  the  North." 

But  while  causes  of  the  increasing  murder  rate  are  being  dis- 
cust,  says  the  New  York  Globe — 

"There  should  be  added  the  increasing  congestion  in  cities 
without  corresponding  pro^nsion  for  play  facihties,  the  improved 
opportunities  for  escape  lying  in  the  greater  size  of  cities,  the 
availabihty  of  motor  cars  and  other  means  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion, and  the  disturbed  economic  condition  of  the  last  few  years. 

"We  shall  have  to  study  these  factors  carefully  and  act  deci- 
sively on  the  knowledge  which  will  undoubtedly  come  from 
honest  investigation.  Already-  it  is  evident  that  court  procedure 
can  be  improved,  that  stricter  laws  governing  weapons  and 
poisons  can  be  passed  and  enforced,  and  that  a  healthier  public 
opinion  can  be  encouraged.  But  we  shall  make  a  grave  mistake 
if  we  Umit  ourselves  to  these  measures,  which  are  perhaps  more 
regulatory  than  remedial.  Crime  is  often  of  social  origin,  and 
the  social  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  great. 
Cities  must  face  the  new  problems  which  greater  populations 
bring — housing,  transportation,  education,  play." 


TO  END  "LAME  DUCK"  CONGRESSES 

THE  "LAME  DUCK"  who  "makes  political  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,"  as  a  rather  mixed  metaphor  in  an 
Eastern  paper  expresses  it,  will  have  to  cease  his  hay- 
making and  go  home  to  his  duck-pond  if  the  new  "Progressive 
bloc"  succeed  in  amending  the  Constitution  as  they  wish. 
School  and  college  orators  for  many  jears  have  denounced  the 
plan  by  which  a  new  Congress  elected  in  November  does  not 
meet  until  a  j^ear  from  the  follo-nnng  December  unless  called  in 
special  session  bj"  the  President.  The  e\-ils  that  might  happen 
during  those  thirteen  months  under  an  irresponsible  E.xecuti^e 
have  been  painted  in  lurid  colors.  During  four  months  of  that 
time  the  old  Congress  still  holds  power,  and  the  defeated  mem- 
bers who  hold  over  during  that  period  are  the  "lame  ducks" 
who  make  the  hay.  Now  the  "bloc"  would  have  the  new 
Congress  take  hold  in  the  Januarj'  following  the  November 
election,  and  would  have  a  new  President  also  take  office  in 
January  instead  of  on  March  4.  Thus  the  popular  will  would 
find  expression  sooner,  and  the  school  and  coUege  orators,  so 
long  derided  by  the  humorists,  would  find  their  A-indication. 

An  examination  of  the  press  shows  that  public  feeling  as  e.xprest 
through  that  channel  is  almost  unanimoush-  for  the  change. 
An  exception,  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  agrees  with  President 
Harding  that  a  year  gi^-es  time  for  sober  thought  on  measures  to 
be  considered,  and  that  the  Constitution  "should  not  be  tinkered 
■with,"  and  it  further  cautions  us  that  "the  ease  ■vsath  which  recent 
amendments  were  put  through  causes  many  to  hesitate  before  ap- 
pro\'ing  further  changes."  But  in  the  main.  Republican,  Democrat 
and  Socialist  papers  endorse  the  plan  almost  without  exception. 
"There  is  nothing  radical  about  this  proposal,"  maintains  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xcu-s;  "it  is  based  upon  common  sense  and  the 
recognition  of  undisputed  facts."  "The  old  system  is  archaic," 
agrees  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  while  the  New  York  Evening 
Pos/ asserts  that  "it  is  absurd  that  a  Congress  elected  in  Novem- 
ber should  have  to  Avait  till  December  of  the  following  year 
before  it  begins  operations."    As  the  New  York  HeraZd  points  out: 

"True,  the  President  can  always  call  the  new  Congress  into 
special  session  four  months  after  it  is  elected,  but  that  does  not 
meet  the  fundamental  issue.  When  the  American  voters  have 
voted  to  turn  out  members  who  ha^e  displeased  them,  should 
those  repudiated  memVjers  of  Congress  go  on  making  laws  for 
the  people  who  have  chucked  them  out?  Moreover,  should 
any  one  person,  even  tho  he  be  the  PVesident  of  the  United 
States,  have  the  power  to  refuse,  or  to  fail  to  call  that  Congress 
into  session  for  thirteen  months  after  election  because  it  might 
be  politically  hostile  to  him? 

"There  is  no  precedent  among  other  enlightened  popular 
governments  of  the  world  for  such  an  anomaly  in  representati\e 
government  as  this  country  has,  where  the  voters  can  demand 
legislative  action,  campaign  for  it  during  months,  vote  for  it  at 
a  national  election  and  then  be  long  barred  from  getting  it 
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because  its  now  Congress  can  not  sit  in  regular  session  for  thirteen 
months  after  being  elected. 

"There  never  was  any  excuse  for  continuing  such  a  contra- 
dictory and  footless  system  after  the  development  of  the  news- 
paper and  the  telegi-aph  service  had  made  it  possible  for  the 
Capital  to  know  the  results  of  a  national  election  a  few  hours 
after  the  polls  closed,  whereas  in  the  early  days  of  the  country  it 
had  taken  weeks  to  get  in  all  the  returns  by  mail  coach  and  by 
pony,  express." 

"The  real  objection  to  the  present  system  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  delay  as  much  as  in  the  fact  than  an  old  Congress, 
which  may  have  been  beaten  and  repudiated,  nevertheless 
returns  to  Washington  for  something  more  than  three 
months,"  observes  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The  Pittsburgh  Suti, 
in  fact,  points  to  "the 
Sixty-seventh  Congress  — 
completely  repudiated  last 
month  —  and  which  now 
proceeds  to  consider  the 
ship  subsidy  bill  and  other 
important  legislation"  as 
"an  outstanding  illustra- 
tion" of  results  under  the 
present  regime.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  New  HaA^en 
Journal-Courier,  "the  suc- 
cess of  the  subsidy  bill  so 
far  has  been  due  mainly 
to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  been 
denied  reelection."  The 
temptation  of  the  defeated 
party  to  "put  over"  some- 
thing in  the  short  session  is 
very  great,  we  are  remind- 
ed by  the  Newark  News, 
which  goes  on  to  explain: 

"The  term  of  Congress 
extending  from  the  first 
Monday  in  December  to 
March  4  is  invariably 
marked  by  the  presence  of 
'lame  ducks.'  Congressmen 
repudiated  by  their  con- 
stituencies continue  to  take 
part  in  new  legislation  and 
to  participate  in  the  framing 

and  passage  of  big  appropriation  bills.  Acknowledging  little 
or  no  responsibility  to  the  constituencies  that  have  cast  them 
off,  their  hope  of  continuing  in  pubUc  life  reposes  in  the  power 
of  Presidential  appointment." 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  correct  this  manifest  imperfection 
in  the  Constitution,"  remarks  the  Kansas  City  Times,  "and 
that  is  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution."  Several  editors 
note  that  Section  IV  of  Article  I  of  that  document  pro\ddes 
that  "The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day." 
From  this  wording  it  appears  to  them  that  the  power  to  appoint 
by  law  a  different  day  is  thus  granted  to  Congress.  The 
New  York  World,  however,  reminds  us  that  "Congress  has 
not  the  power  to  bring  into  existence  before  the  following 
March  4  a  Congress  elected  in  November."  Only  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution   can   do   that,   adds  The  World. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  the  present  system  ought  to  be 
changed,  declares  the  Missouri  paper.  "No  legislative  system 
is  truly  representative  unless  it  gives  quick  expression  to  the 
popular  will,"  argues  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  British  get 
quick  results,  we  are  told  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  because  "the 


Parliament  which  sits  after  a  general  election  reflects  the  voting 
in    that  election."      In  our  own  case,    thinks   the  New  York 

Tribune — 

"There  should  be  two  sessions  of  about  equal  length.  This 
idea  found  favor  long  ago  with  the  more  progressive  leaders  in 
Washington.  There  have  been  a  thousand  and  one  demonstra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  the  present  short  session  is  too  short.  It 
is  a  travesty  of  a  session.  Congress  needs  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  each  year.  Under  normal  conditions  it  is  now  idle  for 
nine  months  after  the  terms  of  its  members  begin.  Then  it  holds 
a  long  session. of  six,  seven  or  eight  months.  The  second  regular 
session,  croAvded  into  less  than  three  months  (deducting  the;  Christ- 
mas holiday  recess),  scratches  only  the  surface  of  legislation." 

Then,  too,  the  "Progressive  bloc"  are  out  with  another  proposal 

— to  abolish  the    Electoral 


College  and  provide  that 
each  State  shall  vote  directly 
for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  Chief  Executive 
is  now  elected  by  the  States, 
through  the  College,  and 
each  State  has  as  many 
votes  as  it  has  Senators  and 
Representatives  combined. 
And  since  the  "bloc's"  plan 
does  not  establish  an  elec- 
tion by  popular  vote,  but 
preserves  the  device  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a 
President  to  be  chosen  whose 
total  popular  vote  is  less  than 
that  of  any  other  candidate, 
Mark  Sullivan,  Washington 
political  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
thinks  the  new  innovation, 
if  carried  out,  "would  be 
a  perfunctory  one." 

Senator  Norris,  Republi- 
can, of  Nebraska,  who  spon- 
sors the  proposal  that  an 
election  be  held  in  each  State 
to  determine  the  State's 
choice  for  President,  be- 
lieves the  Electoral  College 
"has  operated  to  make  our 
Presidential  election  system 
unwieldy  and  difficult  of  operation."  He  would,  therefore, 
abolish  it.  "The  College  is  merely  a  rubber  stamp  which 
serves  no  useful  purpose,"  agrees  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  likewise  believes  that  the 
College  should  be  ended.  "But  theeHminaiionof  the  Electoral 
College  would  not  change  anything  in  fact,"  contends  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  "Each  State  would  cast  its  vote  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  instead  of  for  the  electors,  but 
the  weight  of  the  respective  States  would  remain  precisely 
as  at  present,"  explains  the  Philadelphia  BuZZe^in.  This  paper 
sees  in  the  new  plan  an  opportunity  for  the  third  party 
candidate,  but  believes  if  a  party  can  not  command  support  it 
is  not  worth  considering.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  looks 
upon  the  new  plan  as  "an  insidious  attack  upon  the  rights 
of  the  States,"  w^hile  the  ProA-idence  Journal  declares  against 
the  plan  because  it  sees  in  the  proposed  change  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  owner  of  a  chain  of  newspapers  to  set  himself  up 
as  a  Presidential  candidate.  "If  these  Progressives  are  so 
thoroughly  determined  to  carry  democracy  to  every  indiAadual 
voter,"  thinks  The  Record,  "then  they  should  -nape  out  State  lines, 
and  give  the  Presidency  to  the  candidate  who  gets  the  highest 
number  of  indi\idual,  not  State,  votes." 


STILL  TRAVELING  BY  STAGE-COACH. 

— Dc  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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(An  axtension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  ^Fun  from  the  Press") 


The  fliv^-er  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  pedestrian. — Xew  York 
Tribune. 

The  Germans  seem  to  think  that  the  French  dun  'em  wTong. — 
Washington  Post. 

All  the  world  may  love  a  lo^er,  but  he's  getting  to  be  a  poor 
insurance  risk. — Weston  Leader. 

Europe  wants  moral  support,  of  course,  but  not  too  darned 
moral.  —  Associated  Editors. 

Bolts  can't  injure  a  party;  they  usually  take  the  nuts  along 
■nith  them. — Peter shoro  Examiner. 

A  child's  character  is  made  in  the  fii'st  four  years.  Let's  hope 
that  isn't  true  of  a  peace. — Toronto  Star. 

The  ex-Kaiser's  book  is  selling  at  seven  cents  a  copy  in  Berhn 
— wliere  post-war  extravagance  seemingh'  still  reigns. — Weston 
Leader. 

Xever  before  have  Democrats  rejoiced  hilariously  over  a 
great  Democratic  landslide  that  elected  a  Republican  Congress. — 
Capper's  Weekly. 

GENER.A.L  Wood  wants  Filipinos  taught  higher  respect  for  the 
law.  After  they  graduate  they  might  be  brought  over  here  as 
teachers. — Toledo  Blade. 

Ax  increasing  number  of  brides  in  search  of  trousseau  bargains 
seem  to  be  attending  the  special  sales  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment.— S'orfolk  Virginian- Pilot. 

As  we  read  the  Sliip  Subsidy  Bill.  Uncle  Sam  makes  a  present 
of  his  merchant  ships  to  somebody  and  then  pays  him  to  take 
them  awaj'. — Xetc  York  Evening  World. 

Wholesale  executions  at  Athens  suggest  that  the  revolu- 
tionary government  has  taken  "the  glory  that  was  Greece" 
and  knocked  the  ""l"  out  of  it. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  lame-duck  situation  presents  a  pretty  serious  problem 
to  the  best  thought  of  our  common  country  and,  if  we  don't 
give  'em  jobs,  they'll  retaliate  by  resuming  the  practise  of  law. — - 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


The  lost  chord  of  the  concert  of  nations  appears  to  be  accord. 
— Vancouver  Sun. 

Maxy  men  who  ran  for  office  are  still  limping. — Boston  Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter. 

Ix  their  dealings  with  Turkey  the  Allies  appear  to  be  stooping 
to  concur. — Washington  Post. 

AccoRDixG  to  our  notion,  the  Xear  East  is  just  as  near  as  we 
care  to  have  it. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Every  so  often  the  German  mark  takes  a  drop,  but  it  never 
seems  to  act  as  a  bracer.  —  Manila  Bulletin. 

Supposed  victim  of  amnesia  in  Detroit  has  forgotten  all  his 
friends.     How  lucky,  with  Christmas  coming.^-0/:/a/iowia  Xews. 

Borah  says  Clemenceau  is  responsible  for  conditions  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Borah,  meet  Mr.  Hohenzollern. — Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 

Ax  economist  is  a  man  who  tells  you  what  to  do  with  your 
money  after  j'ou  have  done  something  else  with  it. — Xew  York 
American. 

The  Lausanne  Conference  creaked  from  faulty  distribution 
of  oil,  but  there  was  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  gas. — Xorfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

The  elephant  billed  to  do  a  tight-rope  performance  at  the 
present  extra  session  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  substituting  a 
split. — Detroit  Xews. 

These  attacks  upon  women's  colleges  must  stop.  There  must 
be  some  places  where  the  girls  can  learn  to  play  the  ukulele. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

"What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  ultimate  consumer?" 
asks  a  great  economist.  That's  easy.  He  is  just  about  two 
jumps  ahead  of  the  sheriff. — Xew  York  American. 

Hexri  Bergsox  says  brain-workers  ought  to  be  paid  better 
and.  while  this  is  the  first  thing  Henri  ever  said  that  we  under- 
stood, we  are  for  him  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood. — Columbus 

Ohio  State  Journal. 


It  takes  England  three  days 
to  hold  an  election,  but  it  takes 
the  United  States  three  months 
to  get  over  one. — Xew  York 
Tribune. 

These  daj's  the  life  of  an 
ex-member  of  the  Greek  Cab- 
inet .seems  to  be  no  more  safe 
than  a  pedestrian's. — Xorfolk 
Virginia-Pilot. 

A  MAX  in  Xew  Orleans  was 
injured  by  a  barrel  of  wine 
falling  from  a  truck,  which 
emphasizes  the  arguments  of 
the  advocates  of  light  wines. — 
Xew  York  Tribune. 

Busixe.s.s  man  says  that 
all  girls'  colleges  should  be 
burned  down.  If  the  girls 
aren't  more ,  careful  about 
throwing  away  lighted  cigar- 
ets,  his  wish  may  be  fulfilled. — 
Xew  York  American. 

Good  old  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau is  especially  anxious  while 
on  our  hospitable  shores  to 
ascertain  the  sentiment  of  our 
plain,  common  people  and  we 
.see  that  he  has  already  chatted 
at  some  little  length  with 
Elbert  H.Gary,. John  D.  Rockt^ 
feller,  Jr.,  Elihu  Root  and 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. — Ohio 
State  Journal. 


O.  O.  P.:  "Something  tells  me  my  hat  is  in  danger.' 

— M<)7-ris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


A  third  party  seems  to  be 
about  as  unpopular  in  politics 
as  in  love. — Boston  Shoe  and 
Leather   Reporter. 

Old  Dobbin  had  his  faults, 
but  you  didn't  ha\  e  to  pour 
hot  water  on  him  to  get  him 
started  on  a  cold  morning. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  third  part\%  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  anj-  group  of  two 
or  more  individuals  who  are 
indignant  about  something. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

Sexator  Xorris  wants  to 
eliminate  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. Whj'  not'?  It  has  never 
l)roduced  a  champion  foot- 
ball team. — Providence  Journal. 

OuiJ  Government  was 
founded  on  a  system  of 
"checks  and  balances."  but 
it  seems  to  have  evoluted  into 
a  system  of  checks  and  deficits. 
— Columbia  Record. 

"We  are  just  now  beginning 
to  look  a  dollar  in  the  face," 
says  Lloyd  George.  We  have 
been  on  more  famihar  terms  for 
a  long  time.  We  have  been 
kissing  them  good-by  for  years. 
— Syracuse  Post-Standard. 
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FASCISM'S  TRIUMPH  EXPLAINED  BY  ITALIAN  WRITERS 


Camiiiad»   I'hoto. 


SO  MUCH  MYSTERY  en- 
shrouds the  rise  of  the 
Mussolini  Government  in 
Italy  and  the  triumph  of  Fas- 
cism over  all  pai'ties  through 
bloodless  revolution,  that  vari- 
ous kinds  of  queer  misconcep- 
tions have  got  abroad  about 
the  meaning  and  aims  of  the 
organization  of  strong-arm  re- 
formers, all  ex-ser\nce  men,  who 
have  "put  an  end  to  the  long, 
hopeless  months  Italy  has  suf- 
fered since  the  days  of  the 
Armistice."  To  shed  light  where 
there  is  darkness,  from  the 
very  obvious  mistake  of  con- 
sidering Fascism  synonymous 
with  Ku  Kluxism,  or  the  more 
serious  error  of  thinking  that 
Mussolini  outranks  the  King  in 
the  new  order  in  Italy,  The 
LiTERAKY  Digest  has  asked  the 
Italian  language  press  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to 
present  their  interpretation  of 
the  Fascisti  triumph  and  the 
prospects  of  Italj^  under  Fascisti 
methods.  The  home  papers  in 
Italy  are  said  to  be  controlled 
by  a  censorship.  We  regi'et 
that  not  all  the  replies  received 
can  be  reproduced,  merely  for 
lack  of  space  and  because  many 
of  them  are  so  uniform  with  others;  but  they  are  all  sig- 
nificant as  showing  that  the  Italian  language  press,  while 
looking  at  the  problems  of  Italy  with  affectionate  regard, 
look  at  them  from  a  strictly  New  World  standpoint.  In  the 
main  the  argument  is  that  the  Fascisti,  as  opponents  of 
Bolshe\asm  and  ultra-red  socialism  haAe  finally  put  all  parties 
into  the  discard  and  have  started  a  new  movement  of  United 
Italy  whose  main  objective  is  "i^eace  and  Avork  at  home, 
prosperity  and  dignity  abroad,  in  accordance  witli  the  high 
traditions  of  the  Italian  nation." 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Popolo  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  political  power  of  the  Fascisti  are  assured  'independently 
of  the  luck  that  Mussolini's  present  cabinet  nmy  liaAe,''  for  the 
movement  of  Fascism  is  "deeply  rooted  in  the  national  and  inter- 
national conscience  of  the  Italian  people."  To  look  for  the 
theory  o?  Fascism,  this  newspaper  tells  us — 

"We  must  go  back  to  Mazzini,  the  spiritual  father  of  modern 
Italy,  to  Garibaldi,  the  Chevalier  of  Humanity,  to  Alfredo  Oriani, 
the  latest  and  the  most  powerful  ad^-ocate  of  the  same  program 
as  the  Fascisti.  In  Fascism  is  the  resurrection  of  the  best  there 
was  in  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  and.  could  not  before  now  express 
itself  in  terms  of  national  history.  Given  such  fathers,  the  off- 
spring was  bound  to  A^-in  the  flowery  revolution  of  the  past  week 
and  is  bound  to  Avin  all  along  the  line.  Not  a  spice  of  "  ChauA-in- 
ism'  is  in  the  Italian  Nationalists,  and  none  is  in  their  brother 
extremists  the  Fascisti,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  the  spiritual 
children  of  such  men  as  Garibaldi  and  iMazzini.     Besides,  Italy 


Ml  SSOLIM  S   "FIGHTIXa  FACE. 

Italy's  Fascist  Premier,  who  is  described  as  "neither  a  pliilosopher 
nor  a  tlieorist.  but  simply  an  organizer  of  great  ability.'" 


has  never  been  imperialistic  and 
never  will  be.  Mu.ssolini's 
motto,  'Grander  and  Greater 
Italy'  is  harmless  and  means 
only  that  Italy  miist  rewin  the 
World  War,  since  the  Peace 
Conference  was  held  with  Italy 
practically  excluded  and  com- 
pelled to  treat  with  the  con- 
quered enemy  on  terms  of 
•^quality  and  to  accept  the 
enemy's  terms  through  the  dic- 
tation of  the  Big  Three.  The 
greatness  of  Italy  Mussolini 
has  in  mind  is  more  spiritual, 
moral,  artistic  than  made  of 
material  interest.  It  matters 
not  what  these  interests  may 
be.  Mussolini's  dream  is  the 
sameAvithwhich Mazzini  started, 
that  is,  to  make  of  Italy  the 
center  of  activity  to  bring  a})out 
a  federation  of  nations  insuring' 
peace  and  happiness  to  all  and 
representing  the  greatest  econ- 
omy in  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  progress.  It  is  the  old 
Roman  idea  made  up  to  date: 
Unity  of  the  nations  tlu-ough 
freedom  and  independence  of 
each  and  every  one.  .  .  . 

"No  reactionary  purjwse  can 
be  served  by  Fascism  and  it  is 
w<jrse  than  useless  that  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Austria  they  try  to 
imitate  what  is  the  most  militant 
organization  meant  for  progress. 
The  Avould-be  imitators  of  Fas- 
ci.sm  in  other  countries  lack  the 
essentials  to  form  an  imitation 
of  the  Italian  moAement." 


But  other  newspapers  think  Aery  differently,  and  the  New 
York  Follia  saj's  that  the  AA^ar  produced  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  it  produced  BolsheAism,  both  of  which  are  "anachronisms." 
Fascism  has  "risen  to  destro a*  these  anachronisms,"  and  "when 
its  task  is  completed  it  also  wiU  die."  In  the  meantime  it  is 
"  triumphant, "  and  this  ncAA'spaper  adds: 

"The  Fascisti  re\-olution  in  Italy — ^haA-e  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  reA'olution — is  more  than  a  mere  political  upheaA'al.  It  is 
more  than  a  mere  Latin-American  adAenture.  Those  who  see 
it  only  in  that  light  fail  to  understand  the  deep  underlying  cur- 
rents and  heated  passions  that  are  caiising  the  European  erup- 
tion. The  Fascisti  reaction  is  the  protest  of  innocent  genera- 
tions who  Avere  made  to  pay  the  price,  in  the  trenches  and  in  the 
home,  of  the  ambitions,  the  mistaken  and  unjustified  ambitions, 
of  the  order  that  is  dying.  It  is  more  than  an  Italian  phenome- 
non. It  is  a  AAorld  phenomenon.  The  Fascisti  Frankenstein 
threatens  every  nation  in  Euroix*.  It  threatens  CA'ery  continent 
of  the  globe." 

The  Pueblo  Unionc  declares:  "We  strongly  oppose  the  Fas- 
cisti moA-ement  in  Italy,  and  for  this  reason  we  also  oppose  the 
new  Itahan  Premier.  We  consider  him  a  renegade  and  an  op- 
portunist." On  the  other  hand  the  Kansas  City  Sta7)ipa 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Fascisti  are  all  former  serAice 
men  AA"ho  are  opposed  to  reactionary  forms  of  goA-ernment,  and 
it  adds  that  their  leader  Mussohni  deserves  the  study  of  the 
American  people  Avho  also  "fight  consistently  for  the  right  and 
for  high  ideals."      According  to  this  journal  the  accession  of  the 
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Mussolini  Government  is  an  "  epodi-making  episode,  second 
only  in  its  world-wide  effect  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789," 
and  it  adds: 

"The  advent  of  Benito  Mussolini,  the  Fascist!  leader,  to  the 
Premiership  of  Italy,  marks  the  passing  of  a  generation  of  states- 
men, whose  exact  cognition  of  other  people  and  general  world's 
affairs  was  wofully  lacking.  iMany  and  serious  were  the  mis- 
takes made  by  those  statesmen,  which  e^entualIy  hurt  the  best 
interests  of  their  country.  Their  failure  to  place  before  the 
world  the  true  facts  made  possible  the  discounting  of  Italy's 
immense  contribution  to  the  final  -victory  in  the  late  World 
War.  They  were  men  ■whose  wisdom  and  statesmanship  be- 
longed to  a  glorious  past,  but  Avliich  could  not  and  can  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  twentieth  century-  statesmanship. 

"The  world  now  knows  that  there  is  no  room  in  Italy  for 
radicalism  and  Bolshevism,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  at  an  early 


THE  FEAST  OF  A  ICTORY. 

Fasci.st:  "Now,  Mother  Italy,  you  can  take  the  ])eace  statue  out 
of  the  chest  where  it  has  lain  so  long,  and  set  it  up  in  confidence."' 

■ — //  Trataso  (Rome). 


date  the  Italians  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  the  arts  of  peace; 
under  the  best  and  most  enlightened  goAernment  that  e^■er 
existed.  Let  us  focus  our  attention  on  the  happenings  at  Rome, 
for  much,  ver>"  much,  will  happen  there,  w^hich  will  be  of  ma- 
terial interest  to  humanity." 

II  Cnrroccio  (New  York),  known  as  an  American  organ  of 
the  Fasci.sti,  points  out  that  Mussolini  "governs  with  the  will  of 
the  King  and  people  associated  together — and  that  means,  Italy 
governs."  The  Mussolini  Government  "  takes  a  more  firm  control 
of  things,  more  constitutional,  more  energetic  in  the  orbit  of 
laws  and  in  the  true  functions  of  the  State,"  according  to  this 
monthly,  which  stresses  the  point  that  'no  laws  have  been  \'io- 
lated  by  the  change,  and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  change  any 
laws  in  order  to  assure  a  pacific,  normal  condition."  We  read 
then: 

"Every  one  sees  that  the  nation  has  emerged  ■victoriou.sly 
from  the  trials  of  these  last  few  years,  as  in  1918  on  the  Piave, 
after  a  year  of  misfortunes,  formidable  against  the  enemy  and  a 
df'cisi\-e  factor  of  the  victory  in  war  and  in  peace.  Behind  Mii.s- 
^s(Jlini,  who  go\-erns,  is  the  whole  nation  purged  of  its  unfortunate 
errors,  proof  from  all  treasons  and  delusions,  and  to-day  entirely 
devoted  to  order  and  p<'ace.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  whole 
world  which  can  compare  with  Italy  to-day  as  a  unit  ol  compact 
force,  of  determination  an<l  of  leadership. 

"The  I'nited  States  can  count  on  Fascisti  Italy  as  upon  a  sister 
nation  which  wishes  to  preserve  the  best  relations  between 
Washington  and  Rome,  so  that  there  may  be  born  out  of  the 
war  those  frtiits  (friendship  and  business  relations)  which  did 
not  mature  through  the  fault  of  international  intrigue,  so  that 
humanity  may  return  to  productive  works  of  peace  and  progress." 


The  Xew  York  Popolo  hails  the  advent  of  Mussolini  as  blazing 
a  new  trail  for  the  future  destinies  of  Itah-,  and  it  adds: 

"We  gladly  salute  this  great  event.  Free  from  any  ties  that 
bind  us  with  the  Fascisti  party,  but  ever  desirous  to  see  Italy 
disentangle  itself  from  uncertainty  and  weakness,  our  immense 
pleasure  is  merely  the  logical  consequence  of  a  wish  to  see  Italy 
enter  this  new  phase  of  political  acti^^ty.  Such  has  been  our 
desire  during  aU  the  period  from  the  neutrality  of  Giohtti  to  the 
uncertainty  of  Facta.  We  beUeve  that  the  coming  to  power  of  the 
Fascisti  will  have  as  an  unmediate  consequence  the  internal 
pacification  and  tranquilization  of  Italy." 

In  a  country  like  the  United  States  where  the  conservative 
element  maintains  with  all  its  means  the  historical  predominance 
of  its  doctrines,  remarks  the  Xew  York  Progresso  Italo-Americano, 
every  political  innovation  is  "looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye, " 
and  so  Fascism  appears  "either  as  a  revolutionary  phenomenon 
or  a  phenomenon  of  dictatorship,  and  so  purely  subversive  in 
charaeter."    For  instance,  this  dailj'  points  out  that — 

"An  editonal  in  the  New  York  Tribune  referred  to  the  Fascisti 
as  the  'Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Italy.'  Whoever  is  familiar  with  the 
spirit  of  this  American  institution  and  aboA^e  all  with  the  external 
forms  in  which  it  is  manifested,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  note 
the  falsity  of  such  a  comparison  when  the  actual  character  of 
Fascism  is  exhibited.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  sectarian 
tendency  in  Fascism.  The  narrow-mindedness  of  American 
Klanism  prevents  it  from  being  identified  in  any  way  with  such 
a  noble  institution  as,  for  instance,  the  American  Legion.  This 
institution  advocates  and  teaches  100  per  cent.  Americanism 
{Continued  on  page  38) 


WHY  BRITAIN  WANTS  THE  CAPITULATIONS 

V^'ARIOUS  DEFINITIONS  of  the  Capitulations,  about 
which  there  is  much  dispute  at  the  Lausanne  Conference, 
do  not  help  us  to  understand  just  what  the  working  of 
these  historical  arrangements  between  Turkey  and  foreigners 
are,  but  the  London  Statist  defines  them  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  why  they  are  necessary  to  protect  certain  British  business 
interests  as  well  as  personal.  First  of  all  it  reminds  us  that  the 
word  "capitulations"  in  the  present  context  means  the  body  of 
Treaties  concluded  between  Turkey  and  various  Western 
States,  fixing  the  conditions  governing  the  treatment  of  nationals 
of  these  Western  States  who  are  hA'ing  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 
Among  the  rights  secured  to  a  foreigner  by  the  Capitulations, 
this  financial  weeklj'  tells  us,  are  "iuA-iolability  of  person  and 
domicile,  freedom  to  trade,  exemption  from  some  ta.xes,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  own  consular  court."  It  is  pointed  out  further 
that— 

"Without  the  consent  of  his  owni  authorities  he  can  not  be 
ta.xed,  neither  can  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  position  of  the 
foreign  post-offices  nor  the  customs  tariff.  With  regard  to  fiscal 
matters,  foreigners  in  Constantinople  may  agree  to  some  re- 
arrangement, Init  on  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  in\"iola- 
bility  of  person  or  domicile  they  will  be  adamant,  for  surrender 
on  this  point  might  involve  the  registration  of  their  children 
as  Turkish  subjects  and  the  closing  down  of  foreign  schools. 
Furthermore,  no  foreigner  would  care  to  be  left  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Turkish  courts.  On  these  matters  there  is  abso- 
lute accord  among  all  foreign  nationals  in  Turkey.  Turkey 
])ro])oses  to  pass  on  to  Greece  the  indenniification  of  the  losses 
suffered  by  British  subjects  during  the  war.  A  settlement  of 
these  claims  may  never  be  effected  if  foreigners'  rights  are 
abolished,  and  a  similar  observation  applies  to  any  claims 
ad\anced  by  foreigners  in  respect  of  the  Smyrna  fire.  The  Lau- 
sanne Conference  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  long  delay  experi- 
enced in  the  settlement  of  the  former,  which  are  calculated  to 
total  £!•')  millions.  The  treatment  of  the  Ottoman  Public 
Debt,  the  direction  that  accounts  and  books  are  to  be  kept  in 
Turkish,  and  the  raising  of  the  customs  tariff — some  of  the 
features  of  recent  Kemalist  ]X)licy — are  certain  to  awake  appre- 
hension amongst  British  trading,  banking,  shipping  and  in- 
vesting interests.  The  maintenance  of  the  Capitulations  would 
secure  for  them,  as  for  mining  and  insurance  interests,  some 
degree  of  security." 
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A  FINANCIAL  VIEW  OF  IRELAND 

IT  MAY  SEEM  STRANGE  to  be  thinking  of  financial  mat- 
ters in  Ireland  at  the  moment  wlien  she  is  "passing  through 
the  most  crucial  testing  time  of  her  national  existence,"  but 
we  are  reminded  that  the  financial  solvency  of  any  government 
is  the  most  important  fact  of  all  about  it,  altho  politics  and 
the  human  element  are  much  more  obvious  to  the  public  eye. 
But  even  financial  authorities  are  not  callous  to  Ireland's  present 
anguish,  and  the  London  Ecotioniid  tells  us  that  "her  agony  be- 
gan when  the  definite  cleavage  took  place  in  the  ranks  of  success- 
ful Sinn  Fein  with  honored  and  trusted  leaders  on  either  side." 
It  waxed  more  poignant  as  divided  councils  and  the  disputed 
application  of  agreed  principles  gave  place  to  dissension,  recrimi- 
nation, and  hostility,  which  developed  finally  into  "an  activist 
minority  in  armed  revolt  against  the  majority  and  against  the 
Motherland  whose  welfare  was  voluntarilj'^  entrusted  to  the 
guidance  of  that  majority."    We  read  then: 

"Englishmen  will  find  it  well-nigh  impossible -without  the  exer- 
cise of  an  imaginative  sympathy  to  understand  how  hard  it  was 
for  Irish  Nationalists  to  apply  legal  pains  and  penalties  to  other 
Irish  Nationalists  who  masked  a  parricidal  and  anti-national 
violence  by  frantic  appeals  to  the  ideals,  the  shibboleths  and  the 
precedents  of  Irish  Nationalism  in  its  long  contest  against 
British  control.  AU  the  traditional  sympathy  of  the  populace 
was  for  the  outlaw  on  the  'hillsides,'  for  the  accused  with  his 
patriotic  'speech  from  the  dock,'  for  the  convict  whose  disinter- 
ested pursuit  of  an  inherited  idealism  had  led  to  his  lonely  occu- 
pation of  the  'felon's  cell.'  Hence  came  the  long-drawn-out 
negotiations,  the  CoUins-de  Valera  pact,  the  forbearance  and 
further  negotiations  after  the  election,  the  slow,  reluctant  draw- 
ing of  the  executive  sword.  And  all  the  time  the  rebel  irregiilars 
and  the  De  Valera  and  Childers  faction  put  themselves  further 
and  further  in  the  wrong  with  public  opinion.  .  .  .  Slowly,  but 
with  decision,  the  Provisional  Government  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  grasp  the  nettle  firmly — that  De  Valera  and  his 
friends  had  finally  goaded  and  driven  the  public  into  a  stem 
resentment  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  sentimental  reaction 
against  severity.  With  equal  deliberation  and  an  identical  recog- 
nition of  the  appropriate  moment,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  threw 
the  whole  weight  of  its  spiritual  authority  and  powerful  organi- 
zation into  the  scale." 

Yet  altho  the  agony  of  Ireland  has  reached  the  climax 
where  "  the  blood  of  the  bearers  of  honored  names  is  like  to  flow — 
not  in  the  heat  of  armed  conflict,  but  by  the  deliberate  act  of 
executive  severity,"  this  weekly  believes  that  the  crisis  wiU  be 
safely  passed  and  Ireland  will  win  through  to  the  paths  of  ordered 
progress  which  lead  toward  "fuU  national  well-being  and  the 
possible  realization  of  all  her  hopes."  Meanwhile  we  are  advised 
that  Ireland  must  now  enter  the  money  market  "as  a  borrower  on 
her  own  credit,'    and  it  is  pointed  out  that — 

"Altho  in  a  period  of  transition  and  emergency  estimates  both 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  inevitably  provisional,  yet  it  is 
clear  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Irish  Free  State  for  the  year 
1922-2.3  can  not  fall  far  short  of  £40,000,000,  and  the  revenue 
can  not  much  exceed  £27,000,000.  In  so  far  a,s  the  ultimate 
amounts  differ  from  these  figures,  it  will  probably  be  because  the 
gap  between  them  is  greater  rather  than  smaller.  The  estimated 
revenue  is  apparently  based  upon  the  British  Treasury  figures 
furnished  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act, 
1920,  and  it  will  be  by  similar  estimates  that  the  revenue  ulti- 
mately available  for  the  year  will  be  finally  determined,  because, 
until  the  new  fiscal  and  financial  systems  are  in  actual  operation, 
estimated  and  conjecturally  apportioned  figures  for  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Northeast  Ulster  respectively  form  the  only 
possible  method  of  transacting  the  financial  business  of  all  three. 
If  the  taxes  be  fully  paid,  and  business  and  the  consumption  of 
dutiable  articles  maintain  their  normal  level,  the  Irish  Free  State 
should,  on  the  present  basis  of  high  taxation,  have  an  abundant 
revenue.  The  expenditure  figures  are  swollen  by  such  items  as 
£7,000,000  for  the  Army  and  £10,000,000  for  compensation  for 
destruction  of  property  and  £1,800,000  for  superannuations. 
The  figure  for  compensation  is  merely  a  provision  for  what  will 
probably  be  payable  before  March  31,  1923,  and  is  known  to 
represent   only  about  a  fourth  of  the  ultimate  amount.     In 


addition  tlu>  comi)l(>,tion  of  Irish  I^and  Purchase  has  to  be 
financed,  and  financial  provision  made  for  a  further  scheme  of  land 
settlement,  an  extension  of  peasant  proprietorship,  to  which  the 
new  regime  is  pledg^nl.  However  these;  matters  may  bo  handled 
as  between  revenue  and  capital  accounts,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Finance  Minister  will  need  some  £13,000,000  in  the  near 
future  and  a  much  larger  sum  at  a  not  far  distant  date." 

The  position  of  Ireland  as  a  borrower,  according  to  this  finan- 
cial authority,  suffers  from  political  considerations  "arising  out 
of  the  recent  Anglo-Irish  conflict,  and  even  more  from  the  still 
unsubdued  tumult  of  her  native  insurrectionaries.  But — 

"It  is  additionally  handicapped  by  the  large  and  indefinite 
claims  of  Great  Britain  under  Article  5  of  the  "Treaty  of  Decem- 


"THE  ONLY  WAY." 

— The  Daily  Star  (Montreal). 


ber,  1921,  whereby  Ireland  assumed  'Liability  for  the  service 
of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  and  toward  the 
payment  of  w^ar  pensions  ...  in  such  proportions  as  may  be 
fair  and  equitable,  having  regard  to  any  just  claims  on  the  part 
of  Ireland  by  way  of  set-off  or  counterclaim,  the  amount  of  such 
sums  being  determined,  in  default  of  agreement,  by  the  arbitra- 
tion of  one  or  more  independent  persons  being  citizens  of  the 
British  Empire.'  Until  the  determination  of  the  quantum  of  this 
liability,  the  position  of  Ireland  as  a  borrower  must  necessarily  be 
a  somewhat  ambiguous  and  unhappy  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  on 
all  grounds  that  the  matter  may  be  disposed  of  promptly  and  on 
broad  lines,  since  a  contentious  segregation  of  the  accounts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  year  1800  up  to  December,  1921,  as 
between  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Northeast  Ulster  would 
land  the  disputants  in  a  morass  of  indefinable  controversies.  .  .  . 
"Once  order  is  restored  capital  will  probably  be  ready  to  flow 
into  Ireland,  both  from  America  and  from  Great  Britain.  A  pru- 
dent Government  will  desire  that  that  capital  shall  be  cheaply 
lent  on  good  security,  and  shall  not  be  dissipated  in  speculative 
efforts  to  skim  the  cream  of  newly  developed  Irish  resources.  It 
will  need  ad^^ce  and  expert  cooperation  for  both  purposes,  just 
as  it  may  need  them  now  to  frame  a  policy  for  satisfying  its 
capital  requirements  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  Irish  Exchequer. 
While  it  incubates  its  policy  the  Irish  banks  might  well  be  stimu- 
lated to  think  out  a  collective  policy  of  joint  action  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  Irish  banks  and  the  Irish  community  stand  or  fall 
together,  and  for  the  former,  if  their  fortunes  be  in  issue,  there  is 
certainly  a  great  opening  for  enterprise  and  for  exercising  a 
beneficial  and  stabilizing  influence  on  the  latter." 


so 
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GUESSES  AT  EUROPE'S  FUTURE 

El" ROPE'S  NEW  YEAR  does  not  promise  much  cheer  or 
l)rosperity  as  contemplated  with  prophetic  eye  by  some 
European  observers.  The  war  has  disorganized  the 
European  soul  so  that  it  looks  upon  war  as  the  natural  state  of 
man,  and  not  peace,  according  to  an  English  contributor  to  the 
Rente  de  Gen  vc.  which  has  invited  opinion  from  various  countries 
on  the  subject  of  Europe's  future.    A  German  seer  laments  that 


the  cultivated  classes,  that  has  existed  since  1914.  When  the 
life  of  a  country  was  at  stake,  it  was  beyond  question  that  indi- 
vidual liberty  should  be  for  the  time  supprest.  But  it  has  hap- 
pened in  only  too  many  cases  that  the  predominance  of  militari- 
over  civil  power  was  hailed  as  a  great  ad\'antage,  and  so  little 
by  little  the  idea  became  current  that  the  natural  state  of  man 
is  not  peace  but  war. 

"The  harm  done  the  European  soul  by  such  error  is  incalcula- 
ble. Fanatical  and  intolerant  nationalists  ever\-Avhere  have  not 
only  hurt  their  own  souls  but  they  have  destroyed  the  faith  in 
the  souls  of  others.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  European 
soul  when  Ave  remember  how  this  hideous  distortion 
of  idea  about  peace  and  war  has  transformed  itself 
into  a  chronic  mania.  An  obserAer  of  this  de"\-elop- 
nient  must  count  it  among  the  most  pathetic  of 
human  illusions,  for  it  leaves  him  without  faith  and 
replete  with  disgust  for  Europe,  so  that  he  is  as  willing 
as  not  that  she  should  keep  on  her  way  to  the  abyss 
of  destruction. 

"  NcA'ertheless  we  must  not  think  that  cixilization 
is  in  extremis,  because  in  truth  European  ci%ilization 
has  not  known  how  strong  it  really  is.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  war  was  an  instinctive  and  blind  effort 
to  deliver  Europe  from  the  binding  chains  of  autocracy. 
The  effort  was  terrible,  it  was  almost  fatal.  For  all  that 
and  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  Europe  has  come  out 
of  the  crisis  of  the  World  War  virtualh'  stronger  and 
more  unified." 


LISTENING- IX  FOR  WORDS  AS  YET  UNSPOKEN. 

— Sunday  News  and  yfcrcury   (BirminghanO. 


In  an  Italian  statement  of  the  situation  we  read  that: 


none  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent  seems  aware  that  an  en- 
tirely new  order  of  things  is  in  process,  and  that  its  keystone  is 
internationalism.  But  he  does  not  mean  internationahsm  of  the 
BolshcA-ik  brand.  An  Italian  onlooker  recalls  that  Herbert 
Spencer  spoke  of  the  recrudescence  of  the  "protective  spirit" 
which  followed  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  reminds  us  that 
the  great  Enghsh  philosopher  had  declared  that  this  symptom  of 
war  fever  is  to  be  found  in  the  body  politic  after  all  wars.  We  turn 
first  to  the  German  contributor  to  the  Rente  de  Genei'e,  who  says: 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  even  now  the  broad  lines  on 
■which  the  new  era  in  Europe  is  in  process  of  formation.  The 
unity  of  the  civilized  human  peoples,  wliicli  was  formerly  known 
as  the  unity  of  Christianity,  is  now  replaced  by  internationalism 
in  science,  in  political  economy,  and  in  law.  This  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  future  edifice  put  together  by  those  who  cooperate 
in  i>eace  rather  than  kill  in  war.  There  is  no  longer  any  possibil- 
ity on  the  Phiropean  Continent  of  the  conquest  or  assimilation 
of  one  people  by  another.  The  interdependence  of  European 
countries  is  so  complete  that  any  break  in  it  would  bring  on  gen- 
eral disaster.  So  the  question  of  'victors'  and  of  'vanquished' 
is  secondary  and  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  situation. 
It  is  All  Europe  which  is  ruined,  and  it  is  All  Europe  which,  if 
to  be  restored,  must  be  restored  all  of  a  piece.  The  chief  element 
of  the  day  after  to-morrow  in  the  political  calendar  will  be  All 
Europe  as  One.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Inhap- 
pily.  however,  no  European  nation  seems  yet  to  haAe  realized 
the  fact.  Imperialism  and  nationalism  seem  stronger  than  ever. 
There  is  no  use  in  expecting  any  decisive  remedy  from  the  League 
of  Nations  and  other  similar  trusteeships.  As  long  as  the  minds  of 
men  refuse  to  be  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  no  reform 
from  without  can  make  any  changes  in  the  essential  conditions  of 
European  affairs." 

The  British  contributor  to  the  Rente  de  Geneve  tells  us  that  it 
is  impossible  to  gi\-e  a  satisfactory  definition  of  "the  European 
soul."  Yet  he  assures  us  that  we  know  two  of  its  principal 
attributes,  which  are,  first,  the  idea  of  individual  liberty  in  the 
social  organism,  and,  secondly,  the  sense  of  the  international 
chara<'ter  of  civilization.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"These  two  ideals  of  practical  order  have  lost  much  of  their 
clearness  of  outline  because  of  the  mental  corruption,  even  among 


"After  great  wars  there  has  always  been  observed 
a  recrudescence  of  what  is  known  as  the  'protective 
spirit.'  The  remark  was  made  by  Herbert  Spencer 
on  the  subject  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71, 
and  we  are  seeing  an  evidence  of  its  truth  at  present 
on  the  largest  possible  scale.  Each  nation  tends  to  isolate 
itself,  not  only  economically,  but  also  intellectually.  .  .  .  The 
mirage  of  an  era  of  universal  concord  becomes  fainter  and  fainter. 
The  horizon  of  the  Near  East  is  somber.  The  idea  that  Germany 
may  repent  and  beat  her  breast  saying,  '  It  was  my  fault, '  has 
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BKOKEliS  AHEAD! 

• — The.  Passing  Show  (London). 


been  abandoned,  and  it  is  realized  that  no  human  force  can  make 
her  gi\e  up  the  hope  of  revenge.  The  attempts  to  attract  Russia 
into  the  orbit  of  the  bourgeois  States  of  western  P^urope  has  not 
had  nuich  success  so  far.  The  community  of  their  political  inter- 
ests A\  ill  sooner  or  later  bind  Gernmny  and  Russia  together  in  an 
alliance.  An  invasion  by  these  countries  is  not  to  be  feared  at 
])resent,  but  one  may  not  siiy  the  same  thing  about  the 
future." 
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TWO   FORCES  DIVIDING  THE 
JUGO-SLAVS 

ONE  THING  NOT  TOLD  in  the  cable 
dispatches,  but  revealed  in  the  columns 
of  the  European  press,  is  the  effect  of  the 
Oreco-Turkish  iipheaval  upon  the  small  States  of 
the  Balkan  region  with  tlieir  mixed-up  populations. 
Take  Jugo-SlaA'ia,  for  instance,  or  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  as  it  is  officially 
termed.  This  new  State  of  Europe,  which  suffered 
frightfully  in  the  war  out  of  which  it  was  born, 
had  been  urged  last  September,  it  appears,  to 
lend  military  cooperation  against  the  Turks  in  the 
Greco-Turkish  war.  So  we  are  told  by  the  Belgrade 
correspondent  of  the  Paris  Journal  dcs  Debats, 
who  points  out  the  various  conflicting  reasons 
that  incline  the  Jugo-Slavs  on  the  one  hand  to 
side  with  Britain,  and  on  the  other  to  side  with 
France.  Chief  among  the  reasons  that  would 
impel  the  Jugo-Slavs  to  stand  with  the  British  is 
the  fact  that  they  don't  want  to  see  a  Turko- 
Bulgarian  boundary  at  their  door,  which  Avould 
enable  the  Bulgars  and  the  Turks,  aided  by  the 
Bolshevists,  to  start  an  offensive  of  revenge  for 
their  defeat  in  the  World  War. 

The  Russian  Bolshevists,  it  appears,  have  several  grievances 
against  Jugo-Slavia,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  that  the  Jugo- 
Slavs  have  given  asylum  to  General  Wrangel  and  the  Russian 
intellectuals.  Incidentally  this  informant  tells  us  that  at  the 
coming  Russian  Pan-lMonarchist  Congress,  nineteen  of  the  dele- 
gates are  Russians  who  have  emigrated  to  Jugo-Slavia,  fourteen 
are  Russians  who  emigrated  to  Turkey,  and  nine,  Russians  who 
emigrated  to  Germany.  The  Russian  Bolshevists  also,  it  ap- 
pears, charge  the  Jugo-Slav  Government  with  having  used  the 
strong  arm  on  the  Jugo-Slav  Communists,  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  their  Moscow  colleagues.  Moreover,  this  Belgrade 
correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  are  on 
very  good  terms  with  the  Bulgarian  Government  because  they 
like  "its  anti-bourgeois  pohcies,  its  complaisance  toward 
Communism,  and  its  severe  dealing  wdth  Russian  refugees  who 
are  suspected  of  Monarchistic  leanings."     We  read  then: 

"Certain  circles  in  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 
feel  that  their  interest  inclines  them  toward  Great  Britain, 
whose  support,  however,  they  have  often  lacked  since  the 
Armistice.  .  .  .  With  the  political  help  of  Great  Britain,  not  to 
speak  of  financial  assistance,  which  is  still  problematical,  Serbia 
could  strengthen  her  position  toward  Italy.  Now  Italy, 
altho  it  tended  to  side  with  France  in  the  Greco-Turkish 
conflict,  in  most  questions  is  found  on  the  side  of  England.  It 
might  even  be  that  the  Belgrade  Government  would  obtain  from 
the  British  Government  tacit  acquiescence  to  the  acquisition  of 
an  outlet  on  the  .Egean  Sea.  This  in  broad  strokes  is  the  Jugo- 
Slav  argument  for  siding  with  the  British." 

The  Jugo-Slav  argument  in  favor  of  standing  Avith  the  French, 
which  was  done  when  Jugo-SlaA'ia  refused  mihtary  aid  asked  by 
the  British,  says  this  informant,  was  based  first  on  the  wish  to  see 
a  peaceful  way  out  of  the  Greco-Turkish  mix-up.  By  avoiding 
war,  they  saved  the  country  loss  of  men  and  possessions  at  a  time 
when  it  was  in  no  condition  to  spare  either.  Moreover,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  masses  of  the  people  could  have  been  per- 
suaded to  take  up  arms,  as  they  would  say,  "merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  England  certain  of  the  Straits."  Another 
point  the  writer  stresses  is  that: 

"If  the  English  were  to  be  definitively  established  in  the 
Straits,  the  independence  of  the  Balkans  would  be  considered  as 
greatly  menaced  as  if  the  Turks  had  come  back  to  Europe. 
Such  an  eventuality  would  be  much  more  irritating  to  all  the 
States  of   Eastern  Europe  than  the  station  of   the  English  at 


IT  RESTORED   HIS   HEALTH. 

Thk  Sick  Max  of  Ecrope;   "Allied  diplomacy  is  so  bracing." 

— Sundnii  Chronicle  (Manchester). 


Gibraltar  is  to-day  to  the  Spaniards.  As  to  the  idea  that  Serbia 
might  descend  upon  Saloniki  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  port,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  a  move  would  have  brought  the 
following  immediate  consequences:  First,  the  Greeks  would 
rise  in  hate  against  the  Serbs.  Altho  the  Greeks  and  the 
Serbs  are  intermittent  allies,  they  are  usually  neighbors  who 
prefer  to  get  along  as  peacefulh'  as  they  can  as  long  as  peace 
lasts.  Secondly,  such  a  move  would  turn  the  attention  of  the 
Serbs  from  their  natural  port  on  the  Adriatic.  Thus,  Serbian 
military  and  economic  actiA'ity  would  be  split  between  two  ports, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Italy,  which  would  find  occasion  in  the 
fact  to  exploit  against  Belgrade  the  legitimate  discontent  of 
the  Dalmatian  peoples.  Thirdly,  such  a  move  would  increase  the 
already  large  mixed  population  of  Jugo-Slavia  by  the  addition 
of  elements  difficult  to  assimilate,  such  as  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Salonikan  Jews,  all  of  whom  would  prove  of  no  value  in  a  political, 
social,  or  militar\'  sense." 

If  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  were  an  ex- 
clusivelj'  Christian  State,  we  are  told,  Christianity  might  be 
held  up  as  a  great  bulwark  of  political  defense,  but  it  appears 
that— 

"Jugo-Slavia  contains  a  Mussulman  population  of  1,-300,000, 
including  IMussulmans  of  various  races  in  southern  Serbia, 
Albanian  Mussulmans,  and  Mussulmans  of  Arab  or  Serb  de- 
scent of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Altho  these  Mussulmans  take 
active  part  in  the  workings  of  the  Jugo-Slav  State,  and  in  the 
literary,  political,  and  economic  life  of  the  country-,  yet  they 
maintain  a  solid  foundation  of  religious  solidarity  with  the 
Islamic  w'orld,  which  might  prove  troublesome  in  any  attempt 
to  campaign  against  Angora." 

If  England  were  to  be  a  httle  more  active  in  its  friendship  for 
Jugo-Slavia,  certainly  this  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Jugo- 
slavs, says  this  French  writer,  who  beheves,  however,  that  it 
would  not  assm'e  Serbia  the  same  degree  of  safety  and  con- 
stancy as  France  can  assure  her.  What  is  more,  he  points  out 
that  between  the  Serbs  and  the  Turks,  who  were  the  first  among 
the  Balkan  nations  to  set  their  house  in  order,  there  is  no  race 
hatred  such  as  exists  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  or  the 
Greeks  and  the  Bulgars,  and  he  adds:  "The  Turks  are  not  what 
the  Turks  were  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  their  presence  in  Europe  to-day  can 
only  be  a  slight  peril,  especially  if  international  stipulations  kill 
in  advance  any  attempts  at  forming  a  Turco-Bulgarian  military 
coaUtion." 


THE  CHILEAN  EARTHQUAKE 


CHILES  DEATH-DEALING  EARTHQUAKE,  which 
shattered  cities  and  engulfed  their  helpless  inhabitants 
vdth.  tremendous  tidal  waves,  originated  at  sea  off  the 
coast  of  that  country.  Dr.  W.  J.  Humphrej's,  meteorological 
physicist  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  draws  this  conclusion 
from  the  seismographie  records  made  by  the  earth's  tremors  at 
Washington.  For  four  hours  the  pen  of  the  highly  sensitive 
instrument  drew  the  picture  of  the  movements  in  the  earth, 
which  wrought  such  havoc  among  the  Chilean  towns  in  a  few 


the  present  time  in  the  newly  formed  geological  regions  such  as 
are  found  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  our  own 
western  coast,  up  to  Alaska  and  down  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  Japan,  the  Phihppines,  Java,  and  other  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

"Because  an  earthquake  occurs  in  one  place  is  no  indication 
that  it  wiU  be  followed  by  another  in  some  other  quakej'  regions. 
They  do  not  run  in  series,  unless  the  changes  made  in  the  load 
at  one  point  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  additional  strain  at 
another  place  sufficient  to  cause  a  break.  There  are  sometimes 
more  shivers  in  the  Ancinity  of  an  original  break  caused  by  further 

setthng  of  the  tremendous  mas.<?es 

of  rocks." 
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AX  EARTHQUAKE  "SHAKE"  AS  RECORDED  4,000  MILES  AAVAY. 

A  section  of  the  record  on  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  seismograph,  the  tracing  showing  how  the  earth  at 
Wa-shington,  D.  C,  trembled  with  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  which  killed  many  hundreds  in  Chile.  This 
is  only  a  small  section,  showing  one  of  many  tremors  recorded.  A  half-inch  movement  in  the  jagged  line 
repiesents  a  movement  of  1-200  of  an  inch  in  the  soil  imderlylng  Wa-sliington.  The  Unes  on  the  record 
represent  a  continuous  spiral  line,  as  the  drum  containing  the  strip  of  smoked  paper  is  moved  pa.st  the  pen 
which  tracers  the  hne  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  dots  on  the  lines  mark  the  minutes. 


The  fact  that  a  spot  appeared 
on  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  had  little  to  do  with 
it,  in  the  opinion  of  seientLst.s, 
we  are  told.  The  fact  that  the 
earth  shock  coincided  with  the 
passage  of  the  spot  over  the 
central  meridian  of  the  sim  was 
merely  a  chance  occurrence,  ac- 
cording to  leading  seismologists 
and  astronomers.  To  quot« 
further: 


minutes.     Dr.  Humphreys  is  quoted  as  follows  by  Science  Ser- 
vice's Daily  Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington): 

"Earthquakes  are  produced  by  a  slipping  or  breaking  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  as  a  result  of  strains.  These  strains  may  be 
caused  by  the  slirinking  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  through  tem- 
perature changes,  changes  in  loads  due  to  rapid  erosion  taking 
material  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  course  of  a  few  hundred 
years,  or  from  the  tendency  of  higher  land  to  flow  out  to  sea. 

"From  what  is  known  of  the  present  quake,  it  seems  to  have 
been  caused  by  higher  land  moving  out  to  sea.  The  actual  break 
in  the  crust  occurred  at  some  distance  from  shore  and  this  sudden 
change  in  the  ocean  floor  at  that  point  produced  a  tidal  wave. 
As  there  were  several  such  waves,  there  must  have  been  several 
slips,  probably  along  the  same  break  in  the  crust  at  the  sea-bottom 
which  created  the  different  huge  billows  in  the  incompressible 
water.  It  is  probal)le  that  this  crack  extended  for  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  and  that  the  wave  created  was  detected  in  the 
Pliilippines  or  other  distant  Pacific  points. 

'Urcaks,  such  as  cau.sed  the  shocks  and  waves  in  Chile,  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  physical  geography  of  our  own  country. 
For  instance  there  is  a  break  in  the  earth's  crust  which  can  be 
seen  at  Great  Falls,  Va.,  near  Washington.  It  has  been  traced 
from  near  Boston,  Mass.,  through  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
to  the  James  River  in  southern  Virginia.  The  Hudson  Ri^•er 
valley  was  created  in  the  distant  past  by  a  similar  slipping  in 
the  earth's  crust. 

"An  earthquake  may  occur  anywhere  on  tlic  earth's  surfact^ 
and  no  place  is  immune,  yet  they  are  most  likely  to  happen  at 


"Experts  at  the  U,  S.  Naval 
Observatory  verified  the  fact  that 
a  sun  spot  became  \'isible  at  the 
time  of  the  quake,  but  they  also 
point  out  that  now  is  a  time  of 
relatively  few  sun  spots.  Dis- 
turbances on  the  sun's  surface 
which  can  be  seen  as  dark  patches 
through  the  telescope  seem  to 
rise  from  a  minimum  through  a 
maximum  back  to  another  mini- 
mum in  a  period  of  about  eleven 
and  a  half  years,  which  is  almost 
identical  -with  that  of  the  orbital 
revolution  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 
"The  relation  that  sun  spots 
bear  to  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been  seriously  investi- 
gated b5^  scientists  using  the  data  of  past  earthquakes  that  have 
been  recorded.  Dr.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  of  Yale  I'niversity, 
recently  pubhshed  compilations  showing  a  comparison  of  destruc- 
tive earthquakes  with  sun  spots  during  the  past  centurj'.  He 
concludes:  'There  is  high  probabiHty  that  directly  or  indirectly 
sun  spots  and  earthquakes  are  somehow  conne<'ted.'  The 
same  data  led  him  to  say  that  'a  world-shaking  earthquake 
in  one  region  during  a  given  month  pro])ably  creates  con- 
ditions that  favor  similar  earthquakes  elsewhere  during  the 
next  month.' " 

With  the  .seismograph  and  with  the  aid  of  information  about 
the  different  speeds  of  different  kinds  of  earthquake  waves,  it 
is  comparative]}-  easj-.  we  are  told  by  Science  Service,  to  cal- 
culate the  distance  that  the  waves  have  traveled.  Then,  knowing 
the  distance  of  the  point  of  di.sturbanco  from  Wa.shington  and 
comparing  notes  with  other  machines  in  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  earthquake  expi-rts  can  find  out  just  where  the,  earth- 
quake happened.  The  earthquake  waves  which  started  at  Chile 
and  passed  through  the  the  earth  for  some  4,00()  miles  are 
magnified  a  hundred  times  on  the  sensitive  recording  machine 
a1  Washington.  The  quake  in  South  America,  we  are  told,  "pro- 
duced tremors  in  theearth  at  Washington  for  about  four  hours, 
altho  the  more  Aiolent  shakes  lasted  onl>-  tw(j  or  three 
minutes." 
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PERILS  OF  THE  GAS-HEATER 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  by  the  Now  York  Times 
Zjk  to  the  case  of  a  young  husband  and  wife  who  were  as- 
X  .m^  pliyxiated  recently  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Their  deaths  at 
first  look(>d  like  a  mysterious  murder,  for  they  showed  no  signs 
of  violence  and  their  ai)arlment  had  not  been  robbed.  Investi- 
gation disclosed  that  they  were  victims  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, a  gas-range  and  a  gas-heater  having  been  found  still 
burning  when  the  neighbors  broke  into  the  flat.  Says  the  paper 
just  named: 

"Both  of  these  popular  conveniences  were  in  good  order,  and 
there  had  been  no  escape  of  gas  in  the  ordinary  and  familiar 
sense  of  that  phrase.  In  realitj',  of  course,  there  had  been  an 
escape  in  great  Aolume  of  a  gas  quite  as  dangerous  as  is  illumi- 
nating gas  in  its  xmconsumed  state,  and  this  peril  is  not  under- 
stood, or  at  any  rate  is  ignored,  by  many  people,  including  no 
small  fraction  of  the  multitudes  who  ha\'e  now  resorted  to  gas- 
heaters  in  their  several  forms. 

"Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years  on 
the  old-fashioned  'gas-log' — improvements  in  efficiency  and  in 
appearance — and  as  coal-savers  they  are  to  be  commended 
warmly.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  as  the  imfortxmate 
Cohens  did — if  they  ever  knew — that  in  all  these  devices  there 
is  a  potential  danger,  and  that  they  are  not  safe,  as  too 
many  people  think,  simply  because  they  are  well  connected  with 
the  source  of  gas  supply,  and  no  gas  comes  out  of  them  except 
when  it  is  burning. 

"The  burning  itself  produces  other  gases  that  are  fatal  to 
life  if  breathed  in  quantities  at  all  large,  and  the  quantities  soon 
become  large  in  any  room  not  well  ventilated.  Bathrooms,  in 
cold  weather,  are  apt  to  be  tightly  closed,  and  therefore  none 
of  the  gas-burning  devices  should  be  used  in  them  without 
intelligent  precautions  frequently  to  renew  the  air  and  to  permit 
the  escape  of  the  carbon  oxides. 

"Gas-heaters  should  be  connected  with  a  chimney,  if  possible, 
and  the  best  and  safest  of  all  positions  for  them  is  well  within  a 
real  fireplace. 

"The  smaller  ones,  if  in  a  big  room,  with  windows  and  doors 
not  too  well  sealed,  are  not  likely  to  do  immediately  serious 
harm  in  any  case,  but  even  then  there  is  some  risk  to  health." 


Phototrraphs  obtained  by  Science  Service  frora  U.  S.  Geologrical  Survey. 


WHAT  AX  EARTHQUAKE   DID  IX  THE  ROCKIES. 

Here  is  a  mountain-side  with  what  geologists  call  a  "fault,"  produced 
by  an  earthquake.     The  wall-like  effect  beginning  in  the  lower  fore- 
ground of  the  pictiu-e  shows  the  point  of  break. 


•  '^ 


HOW   XATURE   CLOTHES   THE   EARTHQUAKE  .S   WORK. 

The  peak  is  Chief  Mountain  in  Glacier  X'^ational  Park.      The  wooded 

line  at  its  base  indicates  the  location  of  an  extensive  slip  in  the  earth 

wliich  was  caused  by  an  cartliquake  long  ago. 


DOES  ALCOHOL  STIMULATE? 

THE  POPULAR  IDEA  that  alcohol  stimulates  is  com- 
bated in  The  Journal  of  Scientific  Temperance  (Boston), 
by  quotations  from  a  battery  of  medical  authorities, 
all  of  whom  accept  the  idea  that  what  appear  to  be  stimulating 
effects  in  wine,  beer  and  spirits  are  merely  due  to  the  narcotiz- 
ing of  control-centers,  leaving  centers  normally  under  their 
restraint  to  act  excitedly.  Naturally  this  journal  quotes  only 
favorable  sources;  but  the  array  of  talent  is  formidable: 

"It  is  reported  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  legalize  traffic 
iu  beer  and  wine  by  securing  laws  that  will  permit  the  sale  of 
'stimulating'  liquors  as  distinguished  from  intoxicating  ones. 

"Tliis  distinction  appears  to  be  a  recrudescence  of  the  claims 
the  brewers  used  to  make  when  one  read  in  their  literatm-e  that 
beer  contained  only  alcohol  enough  to  make  it  'stimidating.' 

"  The  experiments  of  the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory  (1915) 
took  away  the  last  prop  from  under  the  theory  that  the  effects 
of  small  quantities  of  alcohol  are  stimulating  and  large  ones  nar- 
cotizing, or  depressant. 

"  'Our  data  seem  to  show  rather  conclusively,'  says  their  re- 
port, 'that  in  the  several  neuro-muscular  processes  which  we  have 
investigated,  depression  overbalances  aU  other  effects  of  alcohol.' 

"The  result  of  this  most  elaborate  series  of  investigations, 
coming  after  many  others  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  was 
a  verification  of  the  opinion,  which  had  been  gathering  force  in 
the  medical  profession  since  it  began  to  be  promulgated  by 
Schmiedeberg,  Bunge,  Richardson,  Harley  and  others,  that  even 
the  seemingly  stimulating  effect  of  alcohol  was  due  to  its  depres- 
sant effect  reaching  fu-st  the  more  susceptible  centers  of  control. 
Hy  weakening  the  inhibitorj'  nerves,  they  believed,  it  allowed 
centers  normally  under  restraint  to  act  excitedly  until  they  too 
were  reached  by  the  depressant  effects. 

"The  change  which  medical  opinion  has  undergone  ui  recent 
years  on  this  subject  is  thus  tersely  stated  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (September  22,  1917): 

"  'Alcohol,  long  vaunted  in  its  various  guises  as  a  prince  among 
stimulants,  has  been  forced  to  accept  the  demonstrated  role  of  a 
depressant.' 

"The  action  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  was  given  a  thorough 
iuAestigation  by  the  Committee  of  Fifty  about  2.5  years  ago. 
Professor  Abel,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  reviewed  the  entire 
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literature  of  the  subject  to  date  (Xovember,  1900)  ami  con- 
cluded that: 

"  'Alcohol  in  small  and  moderate  quantities,  that  is,  such 
amounts  as  are  likelj'  to  be  found  in  the  blood  in  any  condition 
far  short  of  intoxication,  does  not  have  a  direct  stimulating 
action  on  the  heart.' 

"Since  the  publication  of  F*rofessor  Abel's  report,  numerous 
writers  have  contributed  to  the  subject  the  resiilts  of  their  own 
experimentation  and  research. 

"In  1911  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  stated  in  a  jjopular  magazine  article 
(Good  Housekeeping): 

"  'Alcohol  is  not  a  stimidant  altho  it  wiU  be  a  long  time 
before  people  get  over  thinking  it  is.  It  ne^'er  stimulate.s  any- 
thing or  anybody.  It  always  puts  to  sleep  one  or  more  of  our 
faculties.  It  may  put  to  sleep  our  sense  of  decency  and  oiir 
power  of  restraint  so  that  we  become  abnormally  lively  and  viva- 
cious. It  may  put  to  .sleep  our  power  of  muscular  control  .so 
that  we  reel  in  walking  and  mumble  our  words  when  talking. 
Finally,  it  may  produce  an  actual  stupor  when  the  indiAidizal  as 
we  say  is  "dead  drunk."  All  these  changes  are  stages  in  one  and 
the  same  process  of  stupefying  ourselves.' 

"Dr.  John  ConnoUy  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Depart- 
ment of  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry,  said  in  an 
address  in  1911 : 

"  'Experiments  establish  bej^ond  all  question  the  fact  that  on 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  alcohol  is  not  a  stimulant.  The 
increased  vivacity  is  caused  not  by  an  augmented  vitality  of 
the  nerve  cells,  but  by  a  paralysis  of  inhibition,  by  a  loss  of  the 


"  There  is  probably  a  primai-y  stimulation  from  protoplasmic 
irritation,  but  this  is  momentary  and  alcohol  can  not  be  considered 
in  anj-  sense  a  cerebral  stimulant.     It  is  a  true  narcotic' 

•  In  1919  a  book  entitled  'Alcohol,'  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Flint,  in  which' 
alcohol  is  called  a  heart  stimulant,  called  out  the  following 
apology  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
'December  27,  1919)  for  bringing  up  the  subject: 

'■  "The  popular  idea  that  alcohol  is  a  true  stimulant  has  so 
often  proved  untenable  oh  the  basis  of  scientific  evidence  that  it 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  refute  the  mistaken  notion  anew.' 

"In  'Principles  of  Therapeutics'  (1921)  Prof.  OUver  T. 
Osborne,  Department  of  Medicine,  Yale  University,  says: 

"  'Alcohol  is  not  a  heart  stimulant.  It  has  no  tonic  action, 
and  in  large  doses  causes  a  patient  to  feel  better  by  its  strong 
narcotic  effect.' 

.  "Finally,  in  the  1921  edition  of  their  'How  to  Live,'  Prof. 
Ir\-ing  Fisher  and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  referring  to  the  inves- 
tigation showing  that  alcohol  decreases  organic  efficienej",  .say: 

"  'This  shoidd  shut  off  such  little  debate  as  stUl  per.sists  with 
respect  to  alcohol  having  any  value  as  a  heart  stimulant.'  " 
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RUNNING  A  TRUCK  ON  COAL  GAS 


H 


Cotirtesy  of  "EngineerinK  News  Record"  <  New  York;, 

A  MOTOR  TRUCK  EQUIPPED  WITH  PRODUCER  GAS  PLANT 
The  fuel  u.sed  may  be  anthracite,  coke,  wood  or  charcoal. 


associations  which  ordinarily  retard  the  expression  of  mental 
activitj'.  .  .  .  This  is  why  alcohol  is,  by  common  consent  of 
pharmacologists,  classed  not  with  the  stimulants,  because  it  is 
not  a  stimulant,  but  with  narcotics,  drugs  like  ether,  chloroform, 
sulfonal,  to  the  action  of  wliifh  i1  is  closely  allied.' 

'  III  1917  another  review  of  alcohol  literature  Avas  made  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  British  Liquor  Traffic  Control  Board, 
which  reported  that: 

"  "Xo  scientific  ground  has  been  discoveredfor  any  claim  made  on 
behalf  of  alcohol  to  practical  value  as  a  direct  stimidant  of  the  heart 
in  cases  of  threatened  failure  of  the  beat.  When  it  appears  topro- 
mote  recovery  from  fainting,  it  i)robablyactssinii)ly  by  virtue  of  its 
irritant  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

'"In  1917  the  Hou.se  of  Delegates  of  the  Ameriean  Medical 
Association  passed  a  re.solution  in  which  it  Avas  declared  that  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  therapeutics  "as  a  tonic  or  stimidant  or  for  food 
has  no  scientific  value.' 

"The  Dodge  and  Benedict  results  are  accepted  and  thus 
restated  by  Prof.  Arthur  H.  Ciishny,  now  of  the  University  of 
London,  formerly  of  Michigan  University,  in  the  Seventh  Edition 
(HKJO)  of  his  'Text-Book  of  Pharmacology  and  Tlierapeutics": 

"'Dodge  and  Benedict  in  their  careful  studies  were  unable  to 
find  any  stage  of  accelerated  nervous  activity  and  conclude  that 
alcohol  only  dej)resses  the  brain.  Most  other  psychological 
experiments  give  .similar  results,  and  no  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  initial  stimulant  action  on  the  brain  has  yet  been  adduced, 
for  each  new  feature  may  be  interpreted  as  really  due  to  the 
(Icpression  of  controlling  or  inliil)itory  functions." 

"In  the  1918  edition  of  his  'Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology. 
TherajMiitics  and  Prescription  Writing,'  Prof.  Walter  Bastedo 
of  ColuniI)ia  Universitv  savs; 


OW  CAN  A  TRUCK  be  run  on  coal  gas?     Only  by 
carrj-ing  the  gas  on  the  truck,  it  would  seem;    and  a 
gas-tank  would  be  too  bulky  to  be  hauled  around.     The 
trick  is  now  done  in  Britain  by  making  the  gas  from  coal  on  the 

truck  with  a  "producer"  as  it  is  needed 
for  the  engine.  We  are  told  by  the 
London  correspondent  of  The  Engineering 
News-Record  (New  York)  that  several  tj-pes 
of  motor  truck  using  producer  gas  as  fuel 
are  on  the  English,  market.  The  Thorny- 
croft  truck,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  differs  from  others  in  several 
essential  features.  Steam,  according  to  the 
description,  is  passed  through  an  incan- 
descent coal-bed  on  a  grate  and  forms  the 
producer  gas  by  combining  with  the  carbon 
freed  from  the  fuel.  The  steam  required 
is  generated  separately  by  the  heat  of  the 
exhaust  gases  from  the  engine  itself. 
Xecessarilj',  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  gases 
is  in  proportion  to  the  power  deA'eloped  by 
the  engme,  jvccording  to  its  load;  and 
therefore,  the  correct  amount  of  steam  for  the  producer  is 
provided  under  all  conditions.  The  steam  generator,  we  are 
told,  can  be  taken  entirely  to  pieces  for  cleaning,  by  detaching 
it  from  the  engine.  We  are  told  that  "the  plant  works 
efficiently  with  good,  clean  anthracite  of  the  size  known  as 
pea,  good  quality  coke,  and  charcoal;  but  in  the  case  of  light 
and  l)ulky  fuels,  such  as  the  latter,  special  hopper  arrangements 
are  necessary  to  enable  relatively  larger  quantities  to  be  carried." 
In  road  tests  over  a  distance  of  28  miles,  the  correspondent 
states  the  consumption  of  anthracite  was  2..51  pounds  per  mile. 
In  oi'dinary  town-and-coiintry  commercial  work  covering  a 
distance  of  1,.579  miles,  the  consumption  of  anthracite  was  2.6 
l)Oun(ls  per  mile,  the  average  speed  over  this  distance  being  14.8 
miles  per  hour.  The  Thoniycroft  truck,  we  are  informed,  when 
equipped  to  use  gasoline,  averages  about  7  miles  per  gallon  of 
this  fuel.  Figuring  the  cost  per  gallon  of  gasoline  in  England  at, 
saj',  4.5  cents  a  gallon,  and  2}^  pounds  of  anthracite  at  $14  per 
ton,  the  fuel  cost  per  mile  is:  Gasoline,  7  cents  per  mile;  anthra- 
cite, 1^4:  cents  per  mile.  The  cost  of  fuel  on  a  gas-producer 
A'ehicle.  therefore,  is  about  one-filth  that  of  a  gasoline  vehicle, 
on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  costs.  In  countries  where  gasoline 
is  .scarcer  and  alternative  fuels  cheaper  still,  the  economy  of  the 
gas-producer  plant  is  even  more  pronounced.  It  is  said  to 
be  unnecessary  to  race  the  engine  to  pro\ide  for  continuous  gas- 
making,  when  the  engine  is  working  at  less  than  full  power. 
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Courtesy  of  "Chase  Diamond" 
A.  F.  GREEN. 

"THE   RIVER   WAS   IX   THE   WAY! 


THE  WORKS.  J.  O'BRIEN. 

SO  THEY  MOVED  IT  AXD  BUILT  A  BRASS-MILL  WHERE  IT  USED  TO   BE. 


MOVING  A  RIVER  TO  BUILD  A  FACTORY 

THE  NAUGATUCK  RIVER,  which  has  dug  out  the 
valley  where  the  world's  greatest  brass-manufacturing 
region  is  located,  was  Ufted  bodily  and  made  to  "move 
over"  into  another  county  so  that  the  new  factory  buildings  of 
the  Chase  Metal  Works,  near  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  could  be 
reared  over  its  former  bed.  The  original  buildings  on  this  site, 
which  is  near  Water-vdlle  Station  on  the  Naugatuck  diA^sion  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Raihoad,  were  placed 
on  a  large  level  site,  containing  about  25  acres.  This  land, 
being  low,  was  flooded  at  freshet  times,  but  was  convenient  for 
manufacture.  A  new  level  of  land  was  established  by  flUing, 
and  the  mill  was  built.  Says  The  Chase  Diamond  (Waterbury): 

"The  Metal  Works  at  this  time  lay  ou  a  flat  strip  of  land, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  railroad  and  the  state  highway  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Naugatuck  River.  After  the  war  broke  out, 
more  land  was  needed,  and  it  became  a  question  where  new 
buildings  were  to  be  biiUt. 

"Mr.  John  Hard  made  the  suggestion,  'Why  not  change  the 
course  of  the  river  and  build  a  new  miU  in  the  old  river-bed?' 
Plans  were  drawn  up,  and  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  following 
orders  were  issued  to  proceed  with  the  work: 

"'Mr.  J.  O'Brien: 

"'Please  change  the  location  of  the  Naugatuck  River,  as  per 
enclosed  blue-prints.' 

"Mr.  Arthur  Greene,  who  had  direct  charge  of  the  work  at 
this  time,  gives  the  following  account: 

'■ '  Work  was  immediately  begun  in  a  ledge  near  the  upper  end. 
The  rock  was  blasted  out,  placed  on  rafts  and  floated  to  the 
opposite  bank. 

" '  Meanwhile  a  lai'ge  traveling  derrick  with  a  clam-shell  bucket 
was  placed  in  the  new  river-bed  where  there  was  no  stone.  As 
the  work  progressed,  stone  ledges  were  encountered  and  the 
boom  of  this  derrick  was  shortened  and  con^'erted  into  a  rock 
derrick.  For  three  winters  this  derrick  siu"\dved  the  Avaters  and 
ice  of  the  treacherous  Naugatuck  Ri^'er.    As  winter  approached. 


it  was  apparent  that  only  a  part  of  the  work  could  be  com- 
pleted, so  a  temporary  channel  leading  into  the  old  one  was 
made.     This  took  care  of  the  water  and  ice  during  the  winter. 

'"During  this  winter  new  equipment  was  purchased  and 
placed  so  at  this  time  we  have  five  derricks,  four  20-ton  loco- 
motives, more  than  50  flat  and  dump  cars,  over  three  miles  of 
construction  railroad  track,  three  revolving  steam-shovels, 
air-compressors,  air-drills,  and  jack-hammers  by  the  score. 
Also  a  large  rock-crushing  plant  had  been  erected  to  crush  the 
soUd  rock  into  broken  stone  for  use  in  concrete. 

" '  When  spring  opened  up  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practise  to 
remove  five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  rock  a  day.  Blasts  were 
made  every  noon  and  night  which  involved  many  tons  of  dyna- 
mite.   In  one  instance  over  900  pounds  was  set  off  at  once. 

"' Meanwhile  the  need  of  buildings  went  on,  and  before  the 
river  could  be  turned  into  its  new  course  a  building  would  cover 
the  old  river  site.  Once  when  men  were  engaged  in  placing  pier 
forms  in  the  old  channel,  a  little  shower  came  up,  and  before  the 
men  could  get  out  of  the  stream  the  water  was  waist  deep, 
caiTjing  away  staging,  forms,  and  a  large  amount  of  lumber. 
;  Work  was  nished  night  and  day  on  the  new  channel  so  that  by 
Labor  Daj^  1916,  water  was  turned  into  its  new  course  for  a 
further  distance,  making  way  for  another  miU  building. 

"'In  order  to  secure  more  land,  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  the  American  Pin  Co.,  our  neighbors  on  the  south,  to  change 
the  course  of  the  river  across  their  land,  which  was  done  during 
the  summers  of  1919  and  1920. 

"'When  a  survey  was  made  of  what  had  been  accomplished, 
it  was  found  that  a  channel  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  had  been 
dug  for  more  than  IJ2  uules,  that  over  100,000  cubic  j-ards  of 
rock  blasted  and  moved,  400,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  .soil 
changed  to  a  new  location,  over  40  acres  of  land  reclaimed,  over 
26  acres  of  concrete  and  steel  buildings  constructed,  ^2  iiiile 
water-pipe  laid,  miles  of  smaller  tUe-pipe  laid,  two  steel  bridges 
constructed  across  the  river,  a  small  dam  placed  to  divert  the 
water  for  manufacturing  purpo.ses,  a  flume  6x6  feet  in  area  700 
feet  long  built,  a  bank  wall  of  solid  rock  for  over  1,000  feet  built. 

"'It  is  almost  impossible,  as  one  looks  down  a  mile  or  so  of 
buildings,  to  realize  that  once  this  was  waste-land  and  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  is  now  some  hundreds  of  yards  beyond.'" 
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THOMAS TON  AVENUE 


WHERE  THEY  MOVED  A  RIVER  INTO  THE  NEXT  COUNTY. 
And  now  "a  mile  or  so  of  buildings"  stand  on  what  was  once  waste-land  and  the  old  bed  of  the  Naugatuck  River. 
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SOREL  OF  THE  COMEDIE  FRANCAISE 


WHEN  THE  PARIS  sailed  away  on  Decem])er  13  it 
carried  back  to  the  city  whose  name  it  hears  two  ambas- 
sadors whose  messages  we  may  well  consider.  Cecile 
Sorel  and  Georges  Clemenceau.  by  the  rule  of  ladies  first,  are  the 
messengers  from  our  sister  Republic;  Sorel  coming  under  govern- 
ment appointment  "to  give  Americans  a  taste  of  that  histrionic 
art  which  has  made  her  countrv  famous."  and  ricmeneeau  on 


THE   FIR.ST  LADY   OF   THK   CUMl^DIE   FRANpAISE. 

Cecile  Sorel,  who  came  here  as  the  Ambassador  of  "Charm,"  and  also 
as  exemplar  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  French  stage. 


his  own  behest  to  lure  us  into  the  concert  of  Europe.  "Sorel's 
job  is  to  charm,"  says  Dana  Rice  in  the  Xew  York  Times,  "and 
she  appears  from  current  report  to  be  doing  it  most  successfully." 
Tlie  Tiger  doesn't  "give  a  hoot  whether  he  charms  us  or  not, "adds 
the  same  WTit«r  in  irreverent  comment.  But  it  is  a  "Hymn  of 
Love"  that  is  somehow  read  out  of  the  mes.sage  of  both  of  the.se 
distingui.shed  visitors.  Mademoiselle  Sorel  is  the  foremost  woman 
on  the  PVench  stage  to-day,  but  her  activities  extend  far  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  footlights.  In  a  country  where  women 
take  their  part  in  the  intellectual  life  of  men  Mademoiselle  Sorel 
has  long  shone  as  the  confidante  of  France's  foremost  leaders  of 
thought  and  affairs.  Hecause  of  her  services  to  dramatic  art 
she  was  admitted  to  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  no  less  a  personage 
than  Marshal  Foch  once  proclaimed  her  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
man in  the  world.  Such  a  woman  would  argue  a  distinguished 
reception  in  a  country  devoted,  as  France,  to  the  higher  arts.    We 


are  a  people  who  love  the  theater,  but  Mademoiselle  Sorel  and  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  company  were  housed  in  one  of  the  small  and 
obscure  playhouses  in  Xew  York,  and  her  performances  were  for 
the  most  part  commented  on  by  the  cubs  of  the  critical  staff  on 
our  daily  papers.  True,  Mr.  Woollcott  signed  a  brief  notice  of 
"Le  ^Misanthrope"  in  the  Xew  York  Herald,  ])ut  he  and  his  con- 
freres in  other  journals  seemed  to  decide  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  reporting  and  called  in  re\'iewers  fresher  from  the 
school-rooms.  jSIr.  Woollcott  saw  the  associate  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  as  one  "who  cared  not  who  made  her  countrj-'s  laws 
so  long  as  she  could  wear  its  gowns,"  and  he  comments  thus  on 
her  art: 

"So  here  was  a  Celimcue  of  prodigious  head-dresses,  vast 
pinkish  plumes  vjing  stoutly  with  ^'iolent  tiaras  and  ear-rings 
that  were  veritable  chandeliers.  Here  Avas  a  very  window  dis- 
play of  gowns  smothering  a  Cclii/ihic  that,  e.xcept  for  a  moment 
or  two  of  amorous  languor,  was  content  to  posture  a  good  deal 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Of  course,  the  neat,  old  minuet  pace  of  the 
-Moliere  comedies  is  neither  a  difficult  nor  an  unbecoming  gait 
for  anj-  actress  so  highly  artificialized  as  tliis  old  favorite  from 
the  Comedie  Fran^aise. 

"Lambert  presented  an  Alceste  that  was  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  those 
of  us  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  sedater  traditions  of  the 
])lay.  Here  was  no  glacial  and  fastidious  Alceste  such  as  the  elder 
Guitry  embodies,  but  a  rough-hewn,  boyish,  tempestuous  fel- 
low, more  bucolic  than  .sardonic  and  gi^"ing  much  the  impression 
of  a  he-man,  a  good  hearty  man-from-home  nature's  nobleman, 
turned  loose  in  the  fripperies  of  Celimene's  little  salon.  As  he 
glowered  at  Oronte  one  expected  him  at  any  moment  to  break 
right  through  the  nice,  precise  classicism  of  the  verse  and  cry  out 
in  fine  provincial  French,  'I  don't  like  that  city  chap  (type  de  la 
ville),  mother.    He  ain't  done  right  by  our  Celiraene.' " 

To  point  a  contrast  we  quote  from  the  London  Times  of 
^lay  30  registering  the  impression  made  upon  that  critic  by 
Sorel's  acting  of  the  same  part: 

"About  the  superb,  the  incomparable Ce/iw/^ne  of  Mademoiselle 
Sorel,  no  question  can  be  raised.  This  is  a  unique  thing.  For  mere 
grace  and  beauty  of  posture  and  movement,  as  merely  a  delight 
for  the  eye.  it  would  be  memorable.  But  the  ear  is  delighted,  too,. 
witli  the  ripijling  notes  of  her  voice,  rising  now  and  then  in  a 
liigh  cascade.  And  this  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  coquettes,  a 
coquette  with  brains.  When  she  listens  with  a  slight,  sick  smile 
to  Alceste' s  reproaches,  you  see  that  he  has  no  chance.  And  that 
he  could  think  he  could  burj'  such  a  creature  in  the  country — • 
the  madman!    She  dominates  the  play,  is  the  play." 

People  have  been  amazed,  stunned,  delighted  and  offended  by 
Sorel's  gowns;  and  aside  from  being  a  stick-full  or  more  of  hfe- 
saAing  matter  for  the  dramatic  critics,  they  have  seemed  to 
emphasize  a  part  of  her  mission.  Dana  Rice's  article  in  Th* 
Times  on  the  off-stage  aspects  of  this  famous  woman  does  not 
neglect  clothes: 

"On  those  outstretched  hands  were  two  of  the  largest  emeralds 
ever  seen  outside  a  casket  of  crown  jewels.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  notice  them — not,  haltingly,  to  remark  ui)()n  them. 

" '  They  are  old,'  she  said,  simply,  waving  us  to  a  seat  beside  her. 

"Every  one  in  the  room  had  risen  when  Sorel  appeared  at  the 
door.  It  was  as  tho  a  queen  had  entered.  Certainly  she  wore 
the  jewels  of  royalty  and  had  the  hearing.  Her  gown  was  of 
apple-green  siitin,  embroidered  in  silver,  fine  threads  of  silver 
ending  in  little  knots.  Around  her  neck  were  pearls,  six  or  eight 
strings  of  them,  the  size  of  bird-shot.  They  hung  to  her  waist,  and 
another  string,  the  size  of  cranberries,  \ied  in  length  with  those 
of  less  conspicuous  circumference.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
^lademoiselle  Sorel's  hat  was  made  of  jewels  picked  out  in  lace 
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or  of  lace  picked  out  in  jewels.  The  toj)  %vas  festooned  with 
strands  of  pearls,  and  she  wore  it  well  back  on  her  imperious 
head.  Adequately  to  describe  the  facing  of  that  royal  chapeau 
would  require  the  appraising  eye  of  a  dealer  in  precious  stones. 
Diamonds  there  surely  were,  inauy  of  them;  topay.es,  i)erhaps, 
and  pale  emeralds — a  glitter  of  green  and  yellow  lights.  The  hat 
was  a  bit  overpowering  to  all  but  the  wearer.  To  her  it  was  only 
one  of  many  regal  tnippings  to  Avhich  she  has  groAvn  accustomed 
in  her  stellar  roles.  That  it  was  worth  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was,  after  all,  a  detail. 

"Sorel  wore  no  rouge.  Her  skin  is  pale  and  her 
hair  is  very  blond,  some  would  call  it  golden.  Her 
eyes  are  a  deep  violet,  the  brows  and  lashes  too 
dark  to  be  entirely  natural.  But  they  give  definite- 
ness  to  the  pale  face,  those  violet  eyes  with  the  black 
brows.  A  glow  to  the  personality.  A  personality 
that  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  has  subjugated  anabas- 
sadors,  refused  three  titles. 

"Ceeile  Sorel  is  no  longer  young,  but  that  does 
not  matter.  She  comes  from  a  country  where 
women  have  no  age,  where  charm  and  personality 
in  the  gentler  sex  are  the  things  that  mainly  count, 
and  Mademoiselle  Sorel  has  them  both  in  full  meas- 
ure. She  is  slender  and  of  medium  height,  and  the 
famous  walk  is  of  the  essence  of  youth." 


When  the  season  approached  an  end  the  company, 
which  had  aroused  an  unexpe«;ted  interest,  were 
transferred  to  the  Century  Theater  where  they  were 
housed  in  a  manner  compatible  with  their  eminence 
and  the  importance  of  their  mission.  Tliis  large 
house  was  practically  filled  for  four  performances, 
and  it  was  noted  that  "the  machine-made"  dramas 
of  Augier  and  Dumas,  "filled  with  every  dcAdee 
scorned  by  post-Ibsen  generations,"  were  made  vital 
by  a  vital  personality  who  still  made  use  of  "all 
the  elaborate  traditions  of  the  Maison  de  Moliere." 
Mademoiselle  Sorel  closed  her  tourney  here  with  a 
lecture  on  coquetry,  or,  as  she  phrased  it,  "L'Ai't 
de  Plaire,"  and  the  New  York  Herald  reports  that 
every  woman  who  heard  her  "went  awaj^  feeling 
that  she  would  rather  be  fascinating  than  anything 
else  in  the  world."  This,  the  French  actress  averred, 
"has  been  women's  most  interesting  role  throiighout 
the  ages,  and  will  continue  to  be  so."  She  adA-ised 
young  and  old  to  become  coquettes,  because  that 
is  the  type  that  pleases  men.  "But  it  takes  brains 
for  the  part,"  she  added,  lest  any  be  too  precipitate 
in  putting  her  words  into  execution.  The  New 
York  Herald  reports  her: 


THE  MEW  OF    "DAY-TO-DAYNESS' 


M' 


««m  M-ERE  NEWNESS"  is  about  all  a  leading  college 
])resideut  can  see  in  the  ideals  of  that  other  great 
educational  institution,  the  daily  newsjjaper.  As 
against  the  "real  values"  that  the  college  is  supposed  to  emi)ha- 
size,  the  competitor  in  human  training  gets  too  mudi  attention 


SOREL  AS   CELIMEXE. 

Painted  in  1902  by  Flameng.     To-day  her  dress  in  this  character  of  Moliere  is  a 
marvelous  blending  of  extreme  modernity  and  eighteenth  century  lines. 


"Let  us  glorify  coquetry,  mesdames  and  made- 
moiselles," said  ^Mademoiselle  Sorel,  a  Avinning  smile  ac- 
companying a  gracious  and  friendly  gesture  of  her  left  hand, 
on  which  was  a  huge  emerald,  "for  coquetry  stirs  the 
heart;  it  sends  the  soul  to  the  greatest  heights.  It  inspires, 
it  exalts,  it  uplifts,  it  spurs  men  on  to  do  great  deeds,  and 
that  is  the  greatest  achieAement  and  the  thing  most  Avorth 
while  in  this  Avorld. 

"Think  of  the  Avomen  whose  names  haA'e  liAcd  on  through  the 
centuries.  Think  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  of  IMadame  Recamier, 
and  hosts  of  others  familiar  to  us  all.  They  Avere  great  because 
they  helped  men  to  achicA-e  great  things.  All  these  names  that 
we  remember  haAe  continued  to  appear  on  the  pages  of  historA- 
beeause  they  inspired  the  greatest  ;  .tists  to  create  their  greatest 
works,  Avhether  they  were  artists  Avith  the  brush  or  A\ith  the 
bayonet,  with  the  pen  or  Avith  the  keyboard. 

"The  women,  of  to-day,"  she  continued,  looking  out  at  the 
feminine  audience,  a  bit  sadlj-  and  reproachfully,  "are  losing 
the  fine  art  of  coquetry  ])eeause  they  do  not  practise  it.  It  is 
so  in  every  country.  Women  do  not  cuItiA^ate  the  charm  of  the 
intellectual  coquette;  they  do  not  try  to  inspire. 

' '  Woman  can  inspire  man  only  by  being  great  herself.  INIen  do 
not  like  women  to  be  cleA'er,  but  it  must  be  so.  An  intelligent 
woman  is  the  most  fascinating  Avonian  in  the  Avorld.  She  is 
more  interesting  and  alluring  than  a  Avoman  who  has  beauty  and 
no  intellect.  A  Avoman  can  not  be  really  beautiful  unless  .she  is 
intelligent." 


to  suit  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia,  and  his  annual 
report  for  1922  iuA'eighs  against  the  press  as  well  as  against 
"the  family"  and  "the  church."  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
left  to  blame  for  what  the  college  doesn't  accomplish,  unless  it  is 
the  Zodiac.  Dr.  Butler  accuses  the  familj^  and  the  church  of 
neglecting  their  share  in  the  education  of  the  young.  If  these 
responsibilities  Avere  more  keenly  felt.  Dr.  Butler  thinks,  many 
of  the  criticisms  uoav  brought  against  the  colleges  would  dis- 
appear. But  worse  than  all  is  "the  spirit  and  temper  of  jour- 
nalism AAhicli  may  perhaps  be  fairly  described  as  daj-to-daATiess." 
This  is  declared  to  be  "the  besetting  Ance  of  the  present  day  and 
generation."     And  more: 

"It  is  the  enemy  of  constant  and  continuing  interest  in  any 
serious  subject,  and  it  elcAates  superficiality  to  the  plane  of  an 
occupation.  We  haAe  at  our  disposal  a  quick  record  of  con- 
temporarA-  happenings  of  more  or  less  interest  and  importance, 
and  an  abundance  of  critical  comment  upon  them,  which  could 
not  haA'e  been  foreseen  or  foreshadowed  a  hundred  years  ago. 
This  has  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  ciA-ilization  and  to  the 
education  of  public  opinion. 

-  '"If  this  Aast  deAelopment  were  kept  by  the  public  in  its  proper 
place  and  treated  Avith  a  due  sense  of  proportion,  there  would 
be   no    ground    for    critical    comment.     What    has    happened, 
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however,  is  that  the  spirit  and  temper  of  journalism,  of  this  day-to- 
da>Tiess,  have  spread  over  ]>retty  much  the  whole  of  mankind 
and  have  substituted  a  rapid  survey  of  the  surface  of  things  for 
a  sound  and  well-balanced  understanding  of  their  length  and 
breadth  and  depth.  It  is  as  if  one  were  to  stand  upon  the  shore 
of  the  ocean  and  attempt  to  estimate  the  movements  of  its 
waters,  the  secrets  of  its  depths  and  the  variety  of  its  influences 
by  watching  the  waAcs  that  -with  greater  force  or  less  roll  up 
on  the  sands  hour  after  hour. 

■"What  is  called  news — that 
is,  a  happening  which  is  deemed 
to  have  an  immediate  emotional 
or  intellectual  interest — occu- 
pies not  only  the  first  place  but 
the  only  place  in  the  mind  that 
has  surrendered  itself  to  the 
spirit  of  journalism.  The  most 
recent  happening  must  be  in- 
stantly reported,  even  at  the 
cost  of  complete  accuracy. 
Time  "will  not  permit  the  sort 
of  inquiry-  that  maj-  be  needed 
to  substantiate  a  rumor  or  to 
interpret  correctly  an  incident 
or  event.  As  a  result  of  expe- 
rience, the  daily  press  comes 
to  have  an  almost  uncanny 
instinct  for  dealing  at  short 
notice  with  these  matters  ^Rith- 
out  going  far  astray.  But 
neA-ertheless,  when  this  habit 
of  mind  is  communicated  to  the 
larger  public,  which  is  untrained 
and  undisciplined,  the  results 
are  nothing  short  of  deplorable. 

"With  such  the  printed  word 
comes  to  have  an  authority 
which  the  writer  of  it  would 
never  venture  to  assume,  and 
a  bit  of  misinformation,  once 
started  on  its  way,  travels  ■«ith 
incredible  speed,  while  the  cor- 
rection or  denial  goes  haltingly 
and  inconspicuously  after. 

"This  spirit  and  temper  have 
notably  invaded  American  edu- 
cation to  its  grave  undoing.  A 
passion  for  information  as  to 
current  events  has  driven  out 
both  knowledge  and  scholar- 
ship. These  events  may  or 
may  not  be  correctly  re]X)rted 

and  interpreted.  They  may  or  may  not  l)e  of  considerable 
or  permanent  importance.  Oi\-en  onlj'  the  fact  that  they 
are  current  events,  they  are  hastened  upon  the  attention  of 
curious  youth  A\ith  all  the  paraphernalia  that  would  accontpany 
the  revelation  of  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  or  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  ri.se  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

"The  one  competent  judge  of  the  significance  and  importance 
of  current  events  is  he  who  is  so  soundl\-  grounded  in  the  meaning 
of  events  that  have  gone  before  that  he  can  judge  the  newest 
hai)p«'nings,  not  according  to  their  newness  but  by  their  raluc. 
The  search  for  truth  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the  search 
for  novelty." 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Dr.  Butler  declared, 
is  popularizing  fundamental  fallacies  }>y  pul)lishing  from  time 
to  time  statistical  data  concerning  what  it  descril)es  as  public 
and  private  universities,  colleges  and  ])rofessional  schools. 
He  added: 

"  In  America  there  can  not  be  any  such  thing  as  a  private  uni- 
versity, college  or  professional  school  unless,  perchance,  an  insti- 
tion  bearing  the  name  and  conducted  for  governing  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  some. one  of  the  States  whose  educational  h'gisla- 
tion  is  exce]>tionalIy  backward.  The  only  distinction  known  to 
American  })olitical  science  and  American  public  law  is  that  be- 
tween tax-supported  and  non-tax-supported  institutions.  .  .  . 
Neglect  to  ol)ser\e  these  fundamental  ]irinei])les  of  American 
education  may  lead,  and  in  .some  cases  is  actually  leading,  to  seri- 
ous and  most  un-American  departures  from  sound  educational 
practise." 
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ANOTHKR  LIGHT  OF  THE  FKENCH  STAGE. 

Albert   Lambert,   who   "supports'"  CecUe  Sorcl   in   her   mission  of 
introfhiriii!!  Frencli    theatrical  art  to  this  coxiiury. 


OT  :MAXY  HUMAXS  have  the  poise  for  such  faith 
in  religion  or  taste  in  art"  as  had  Alice  Meynell,  who 
has  lately  died.  A  -nTiter  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
venttn-es  this  comment,  conscious  of  the  "years  of  wide-spread 
disbelief  and  romantic  experiment  at  this  pole  and  that  of  art 

and  thought."  He  rejoices 
that  "she  held  her  course 
true"  while  he  also  admits 
that  "the  world  needs  its  ad- 
venturers, its  roisterers,  its 
years  of  yeast  and  ferment." 
Feehng  that  "there  can  never 
be  too  many  stanch  spirits  to 
guard  the  faith  tlirough  these 
times  and  keep  the  fires  burn- 
ing on  the  hilltops,"  he  points 
the  loss  to  the  world  in  the 
death  of  such  a  rare  spirit  as 
^Irs.  ^leynell.  "There  was 
something  about  her,"  writes 
Zoe  Akins, "  that  made  all  other 
people  we  ha\e  ever  known 
seem  earthbound."  iMiss 
Akins's  appreciation  is  in- 
cluded in  Hej'Avood  Broun's 
column  in  the  New  York  World, 
where,  in  introducing  it,  he  says 
that  "There  are  a  number  of 
American  poets  who  were 
A-itall\'  affected  by  her  work." 
]Miss  Akins  writes: 

"Any  one  who  is  interested 
in  literary  matters  knows  the 
curious  eminence  of  Mrs.  ^ley- 
nell  in  modern  literature.  Also, 
those  who  know  her  i>ersonally, 
who  haAe  seen  her  sitting  by 
her  fii-e  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
delightful,  narrow  room  in  her 
flat  in  London,  knoAv  in  what 
rcA'erence  she  is  held  by  her 
family,  her  friends  and  any  one 
w iio  has  s])oken  to  her  at  all. 
Early  last  summer  I  saw  her  Avhen  .-i^he  had  just  come  back  from 
the  country.  She  was  not  well  then.  There  were  manj'  flowers 
about ;  several  members  of  her  family  and  a  few  friends  were  there. 
"She  seemed  so  fragile  that  one  felt  a  constant  concern  for 
her,  but  beyond  this  impression  of  physical  fr;igility  there  was 
something  about  her  that  made  all  other  people  we  had  ever 
known  seem  earthbound.  I  remember  thinking  that  she  carried 
in  her  hand  a  long.  iuAisible  pole  with  a  lantern  at  the  far  end 
somewhere  among  t  he  stars.  I  suppose  t  hat  I  was  t liinking  ra t  her 
fantastically  of  one  of  those  eerie  Japanese  lanterns  swaying  on 
a  long  pole  in  a  dancer's  hand.  I  haxo  met  peo])le  so  beautiful 
and  so  graceful  physically  that  they  made  one  feel  clumsy  and  a 
little  ridiculous — all  hands  and  feet  and  wrong  proportions,  in 
comparison.  And  one  had  a  similar  sensation  in  ^Irs.  ]Meyneirs 
presence,  only  it  was  a  sense  of  s])iritual  clumsiness,  of  spiritual 
unworthiness,  instead  of  physical.  She  came  to  America  once 
some  years  ago,  I  tmderstand,  and  both  she  and  her  husband 
Were  among  the  few  English  ]>eo]ile  I've  ever  met  who  unre- 
servedly and  enthusiastically  liked  America  and  Americans. 

"Of  the  beauty  and  merit  of  ^Mrs.  ^leynells  work  there  is  no 
need  to  s])eak  now*.  She  never  WTote  an  inst>nsitive  line.  She 
ne\er  spoke  except  beautifully.  She  was  a  living  immortal 
from  the  day  her  first  poems  were  WTitten,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  her  prose  was  not  e\'en  more  loAely,  more  rare,  than  her 
verse.  I  ha^e  never  known  the  death  of  any  person  seem,  in  a 
curious  way,  so  little  of  a  shock,  so  perfectly  natural. 

"When  I  sat  near  her,  rather  tongue-tied  and  awkward,  I  had 
a  curious  feeling,  almost  of  dread,  that  she  might  go  into  the 
next  room,  out  of  one's  sight  and  hearing.  And  one  wanted  to 
keep  the  moments  that  she  made  precious  by  her  presence  as 
long  as  possible.     And  now  she  has  gone  into  the  next  room 
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indeed.    The  door  is  closed  and  one  is  to  hear  li(>r  light  stop,  her 
gentle  voice,  and  kiunv  that  fai-off  look  in  her  eyes  no  more." 

Her  judgments  wore  individual,  whatever  one  may  think  of 
their  soundness.  Witness  this  which  Miss  Akins  quotes  from  a 
private  letter  from  Mrs.  ^Meynell; 

"The  Swinburne  whom  you  love  is  to  my  ear  a  jingle  man — a 
writer  of  tunes,  not  melodies; 
and  Avhile  to  my  mind  he  is  the 
poet  of  the  ready-made,  strutting 
in  other  men's  emotions,  yet 
he  has  done  some  lovely 
things,  having  a  lovely  vocabu- 
lary into  which  to  dip — a  very 
pocketful." 

■  Such  a  judgment  supports 
the  statement  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  that  "for  a  woman 
of  such  deheaey  of  mind,  Mrs. 
Meynell  .  .  .  figured  energeti- 
cally in  many  fields."  We  con- 
tinue v\dth  some  outstanding 
points  of  biography: 

"Brought  into  general  notice 
by  Ruskin's  appreciation  of 
her  first  volume,  and  marrying 
the  future  editor  of  the  Duhlin 
Review,  she  knew  most  of  the 
literary  people  of  England  and 
Ireland  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  such  div^erse 
WTiters  as  Browning,  Coventry 
Patmore,  and  W.  E.  Henley. 
She  was  essayist,  anthologist, 
critic,  and  newspaper  para- 
gi-apher  as  well  as  an  exquisite 
minor  poet.  Her  verse,  con- 
sidering that  she  began  pub- 
lishing in  1875,  is  slender  in 
amount,  as  it  is  also  narrow  in 
compass,  but  its  quality  justi- 
fied the  predictions  Buskin  made 
after  he  read  her  sonnet,  'Re- 
nunciation.' As  she  said  herself, 
she  was  the  poet  of  one  mood 
— the  mood  of  a  fervidly  spiri- 
tual soul  who  feels  a  melancholy 
loneliness  in  an  age  of  no  faith. 
If  only  because  of  her  Catholic 
connections,  it  is  natural  to 
group  her  with  Aubrey  De  Vere, 
Wilfrid  Blunt,  and  Patmore. 
Her  prose  essays  showed  the 
same  delicacy  of  style  and 
loftiness  of  thought. 

"With  one  romantic  episode  Mrs.  Meynell  will  always  be 
associated  in  literary  history.  Her  qualities  of  understanding 
and  spiritual  insight  made  her,  with  her  husband,  the  rescuer 
and  strongest  human  inspiration  of  a  poet  whose  personality 
was  not  calculated  to  win  friends — Francis  Thompson.  Swin- 
burne was  a  recognized  genius  when  Watts-Dimton  brought 
him  to  'The  Pines'  as  a  permanent  asylum.  No  one  had  ever 
heai'd  of  Thompson  when,  a  ragged  outcast  of  the  streets,  his 
coat  buttoned  to  the  throat  to  conceal  his  lack  of  a  shirt,  sleeping 
on  the  Embankment  at  night,  so  hopeless  looking  that  the  police 
barred  him  from  the  free  libraries,  he  called  at  the  Meynell  home 
in  answ-er  to  a  letter  and  twice  turned  away  before  he  could 
muster  courage  to  enter.  His  first  book  was  dedicated  to  the 
Meynells.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  owed  his  whole  literary 
career  to  them,  and  no  one  can  read  'The  Hound  of  Heaven' 
without  thanking  them  for  it." 

As  Allan  Nevins  writes  in  the  New  York  Erening  Post: 

'"Without  money  he  managed  to  vvTite  on  odds  and  ends  of 
paper  an  essay  on  'Paganism,'  which  he  directed,  with  some 
poems,  to  the  Meynells  as  editors  of  Merrie  England.  Since 
he  coidd  not  buy  stamps,  he  dropt  the  packet  in  the 
office-box. 


"An  inclosed  note  apologized  for  the  griminess  of  the  sheets: 
'For  me  no  less  than  I'diollcs.  the  dirty  nurse  experience  has 
sometiiing  fouled.'  He  could  give  no  address  save  the  Charing 
Cross  Post-office,  and  by  the  time  the  Meynells  had  read  his 
essay  and  poems  with  the  enthusiasm  they  merited,  he  had  left 
that  district. 

"Thus  there  intervened  the  tragic  lapse  of  a  year  before,  by 
publishing  his  work,  they  could  establish  touch  with  him.  Wil- 
frid !Meynell  sought  him  out  at 
the  address  a  new  letter  gave,  a 
chemist's  shop  where  he  was 
known  onl^'  as  a  scarecrow 
who  owed  three  and  nine- 
pence  for  opium.  The  chemist 
was  given  a  fee  to  bring  the 
poet  around,  and  a  few  days 
later  Wilfrid  Meynell  m  his 
study  was  told  that  Thompson 
was  outside. " 

The  department  of  Current 
Poetrj-  is  this  week  devoted  to 
a  selection  from  Mrs.  Meynell's 
verse. 


SARGENT'S  PORTRAIT  OF  ALICE  MEYNELL. 
"A  Living  Immortal  fi-oiu  the  day  her  first  poem  was  written. 


POETS    IN    THE    FORUM  — 

Paderewski  left  off  plav-ing  the 
piano  to  become  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter, but  the  piano  lured  him  back. 
Great  as  his  services  to  Poland 
were,  he  serves  the  world  when 
lie  essaj's  music.  Willy  Yeats, 
the  poet,  now  becomes  William 
Butler  Yeats,  the  Senator,  by 
verdict  of  the  Dail  Eireann. 
How'ever  remote  we  may  think 
his  poetry  is  from  the  world  of 
affairs,  the  man  himself  has 
always  had  a  strong  practical 
sense,  and  has  been  among  those 
sager  counsellors  of  the  nation 
whose  struggles  have  now  ended 
in  i)ractical  independence.  The 
New  York  Erening  Pcd  sees 
that  "England  and  Ireland  in 
comi^etition  to  do  honor  to 
the  veterans  of  Ireland's  long 
struggle  for  freedom  make 
a  much  pleasanter  picture  than 
England  and  Ireland  at  each 
other's  throats."    It  continues: 


"A  happy  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  British  Crown  makes 
Timothy  Healy  the  tu'st  Governor-General  of  Free  Ireland.  A 
happy  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  Dail  Eireann  makes  Irish 
Senators  out  of  William  Butler  Yeats  and  George  Russell. 
Yeats  is  onlj^  a  poet,  but  in  the  rebirth  of  nations  the  poets 
and  scholars  before  this  have  played  their  part.  There  is  a 
peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  '  Kathleen 
ni  Houlihan.' 

"How  frequently  Senator  Yeats  will  appear  in  the  Irish 
Senate  chamber  to  make  up  a  quorum  depends,  w^e  suppose,  on 
how  far  he  feels  himself  qualified  by  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  faiiy  rings  and  mystic  isles  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  creameries  and  Dublin  harbor  works.  But  the  combination 
is  not  an  impossible  one,  as  the  case  of  Senator  ("A.  E.'";  Russell 
would  indicate.  Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  a 
poet  or  two  in  the  United  States  Senate  would  do  no  harm; 
they  certainly  could  not  wander  much  further  from  the  subject 
of  debate  than  a  lawj-er  Senator  or  a  livestock  and  mining 
Senator  wi'J  do.  And  if  filibusters  there  must  be,  one  would 
much  rather  listen  to  Yeats  reading  from  the  story  of  Deirdre 
than  to  the  United  States  Senator  who  is  getting  ready  to  amend 
the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  by  declaiming  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles." 
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SPASMS  OF  GOODWILL  at  Christmas  and  the  sentimental 
generosity  which  fiUs  stockings  and  doles  out  gifts  to 
charitj'  have  become  with  too  manj*  of  us,  we  are  told,  a 
"paid  in  full"  of  aU  we  owe  to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  Much 
more  than  this  is  needed  to  redeem  our  debt  to  Christ,  to  follow 
His  teachings.  Seeking  to  make  the  children  happy  is  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  is  in 
keeping  with  the  essential 
meaning  of  Christmas, 
writes  Dr.  Hugh  Black 
in  The  Delineator,  but 
"we  might  well  make  the 
occasion  one  for  a  search- 
ing of  heart  and  con- 
science about  the  xery 
children  whose  happiness 
we  seek."  As  it  is,  the 
writer  holds,  by  our  ex- 
ample and  the  whole  tone 
of  our  hfe  we  are  teaching 
the  children  selfishness,  to 
think  that  in  our  ^■iew  hap- 
piness comes  from  getting, 
which  is  "the  hell  of  cove- 
tousness,  for  it  is  a  bot- 
tomless pit  that  can  not 
be  filled."  Yet  we  know 
in  theory  and  from  the 
' '  terrific ' '  experience  of 
history,  says  Dr.  Black, 
that  the  fate  of  a  nation 
depends  on  the  children 
the  nation  rears.  The 
future  lies  with  the  rising 
generation.  In  the  last 
issue  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  consists  not  in 
treasure  and  material, 
but  in  "the  cleanness  of 
blood  and  soundness  of 
heart  of  its  sons  and 
daughters."     But 

"Are  we  giving  the  fit 
en\Tronment  for  these  moral  qualities?  Are  we  breeding  a 
race  of  citizens  to  carry  on  the  nation's  true  life,  gi^'ing  the 
guidance  and  the  direction  and  even  the  liAing  conditions 
necessary?  The  life  to  which  the  children  look  forward  has 
become  a  sort  of  general  scramble;  everj"  man  for  himself 
and  the  de\il  take  the  hindmost!  In  these  conditions  the 
devil  takes  more  than  the  hindmost!  If  Christmas  is  to  be 
more  than  a  brief  space  of  good  feeding  and  some  good  feeling, 
we  must  put  brains  into  our  social  living  and  more  consecrated 
service  into  it.  We  have  a  spasm  of  good-will  at  this  season, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  kind,  generous,  well-intentioned  people, 
but  we  need  more  than  that  to  redeem  our  disordered  society 
and  our  distrest  world. 

"The  Christmas  message  is  the  Christian  message.  On  that 
day  began  the  wondrous  life  of  service  and  sacrifice.  The  love 
and  peace  and  joy  and  good-will  represented  by  Christmas 
demand  room  for  their  free  rich  action  in  our  lives.  If  in  any 
sense  we  believe  that  the  Babe  in  the  manger  was  born  for  us 
and  our  salvation,  our  hearts  may  well  grow  warm  and  tender 
as  we.  in  His  spirit,  think  of  His  brethren.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  Christmas-time  is  associated  with  charity  and  generosity 


and  good-wiU.  Kindly  feeling  and  helpful  acts  are  natural  at 
this  time,  only  we  must  save  them  from  waste  in  idle  emotion 
and  empty  sentiment;  we  must  keep  from  dissipating  them  in 
spasmodic  charities;  they  must  be  disciplined  by  the  Christian 
purpose,  and  driven  by  the  Christian  passion. 

"All  our  problems  are  at  the  root  religious,  for  they  are  all 
difficulties  of  human  relationship.  In  industrial,  social,  na- 
tional and  international 
life,  our  problems  arise 
from  the  fact  that  we  are 
at  cross-purposes.  Reli- 
gion has  to  do  with  rela- 
tions: the  relation  of  man 
to  man,  and  of  man  to 
God.  The  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  interpreted  for  our 
day  and  courageously  ap- 
phed,  can  alone  set  our 
feet  on  the  way  of  peace. 
Of  all  the  needs  of  our 
needy  world  this  is  our 
greatest:  to  know  that 
we  have  one  God,  the 
Heavenlj'  Father  and  he 
who  is  our  Master,  even 
Jesus  Christ. 

"In  chastened  mood 
and  with  humble  heart 
we  gather  once  more 
around  the  Babe  in  the 
manger,  and  put  away 
malice  and  unforgiving 
feeling.  We  seek  to  give 
ourselves  in  the  ser\-ice 
of  our  brethren.  As  we 
show  love  in  love's  own 
ways,  we  open  the  door 
to  Christ.  We  give  the 
Christ-babe  His  cradle  in 
our  hearts,  and  afterward 
He  sets  up  His  cross  in  oiu' 
hearts,  and  in  our  hearts 
He  plants  His  throne." 

If  this  ideal  had  been  up- 
permost in  men's  minds, 
"good-will  toward  men" 
might  be  something  more 
than  a  Christmas  slogan. 
But,  writes  .\rchbishop 
Curley  in  Columbia  (New 
York), "men  uninfluenced 
by  the  infant  Christ  ha^e  slaughtered  their  brothers;  the  world 
has  been  drowned  in  blood  and  tears,"  and  "hate  has  been 
A\Titten  in  song  and  story.  Rising  generations  are  growing  up 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  Sa^aour."  In  trj'ing  to  sub- 
stitute human  for  divine  wisdom  we  have  been  "tinkering 
with  a  thousand  absurd  panaceas  to  cure  the  ills  of  a  moribund 
civiUzation."  What,  then,  is  our  need  to-day?  In  the  words 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore: 

"We  need  a  return  to  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  there  to  lean 
wisdom.  We  need  women,  mothers  who  will  model  their  lives 
on  that  of  the  [Mother  of  Christ,  we  need  employers  who  will 
recognize  their  employees  as  brothers  in  Christ,  and  workers 
who  Avill  remember  their  dignity  and  do  justice  to  all.  like  the 
just  man  Joseph,  the  foster  father  of  Christ.  We  need  to  teadi 
our  little  ones  the  ways  of  Christ,  so  that  the  men  and  women 
of  to-morrow  may  be  grounded  in  religion  and  morality.  We 
need  men  in  public  life  who,  fearlessly  honest,  vnU.  regard  them-i 
selves  as  stewards  representing  Christ.  We  need  to  find  in  the 
leaders  of  men  compassion  for  the  multitude." 


CHRIST]\L\S   STARS 
By  Cakolixe  D.  Swan 

'T'HE  silent  Chrktmas  stars  shine  cool  and  clear 
^     Above  a  world  of  mingled  joy  and  woe; 

On  peaceful  cottage  homes,  with  thanks  aglow 

For  royal  boimty  of  the  grape-crownied  year; 

And  on  red  fields  of  blood,  where  many  a  tear 
Is  wiped  away  by  Death,  a  gentle  foe. 
More  merciful  than  they  who  bade  it  flow. 

Shine,  silver  stars,  rain  down  your  blessed  cheer! 

/^OMFORT  the  mourner  with  your  Angel  song! 
^~^    The  Christ-Child  reigns.     Behold  His  tiny  hand 

Upraised  in  benediction  warm  and  sweet! 
O'er  everj'  joy  and  every  bitter  wrong 

The  Babe  of  Betlilehem  hath  supreme  command; 

Come,  worship,  kings  and  peoples,  at  His  feet! 

— Columbia  (New  Yorl-). 
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NEW  YORK'S  ANTI-KLAN  OUTBURST 

IEAVE  THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN  "to  us  Protestants," 
said  James  W.  Gerard,  former  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
^  recently  in  an  address  before  a  New  York  Jewish  con- 
gregation; "no  Jewish  organization  need  take  any  action.  We 
Americans,"  he  went  on,  "should  not  suffer  any  such  organiza- 
tion as  the  Ku  Khix  Klan  to  exist."  Meanwhile  the  Klan  has 
set  New  York  by  the  ears;  Mayor  Hjian  has  ordered  the  police 
to  investigate  the  activities  of  an  accredited  representative  of 
the  Invisible  Empire,  and,  save  in  one  instance  reported  in  the 
press,  the  order  has  been  denounced  in  Protestant,  Cathohc  and 
Jewish  circles  alike.  Judge  Francis  X.  Maneuso  has  gone  a 
step  further  by  instructing  a  Grand  Jury  to  scrutinize  the 
activities  of  the  secret  organization  as  a  potential  breeder  of 
racial  hatred  and  religious  strife,  and  Ferdinand  Peeora,  Acting 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  County,  is  said  to  have  come 
into  possession  of  about  eight  hundred  names  of  reputed  mem- 
bers of  the  Klan  and  to  have  secured  other  information,  which 
may  result  in  legal  proceedings  being  brought  against  the  hooded 
hosts.  Among  the  interesting  pamphlets  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  District  Attornej'  were  announcements  of 
ambitious  phrasing.  The  Klan  is  described  in  these  documents 
as  "the  most  dauntless  organization  known  to  man,"  and  as 
ha-^ang  "the  most  subUme  lineage  in  historj'."  ISIr.  Peeora  is 
reported  to  have  remarked  that  "compared  vnth  these  fellows, 
the  Crusaders  were  a  bunch  of  pikers." 

Exciting  much  comment  was  the  accusation  that  Calvary 
Baptist  Church,  the  largest  of  its  denomination  in  New  York, 
was  a  hotbed  of  Klan  propaganda;  but  the  charge  "was  vigor- 
ously denied  in  a  statement  signed  by  leading  members  and  by 
Dr.  John  Roach  Straton,  pastor,  who,  before  a  congregation 
that  is  said  to  have  overflowed  into  the  streets,  virtuallj'  read 
Dr.  Oscar  D.  Hajnvood,  self -announced  apostle  of  the  Klan,  out 
of  office  as  evangelist  of  Calvarj'  Church,  and  denounced  the 
Klan's  methods,  tho  admitting  that  its  motives  might  be  sincere 
and  good.  Other  developments  in  Klan  acti\aties  near  New 
York  to  inspire  comment  include  a  new  secret  society,  "The 
Royal  Riders  of  the  Red  Robe,"  seemingly  affihated  with  the 
larger  organization,  which  is  reported  to  have  backed  the  de- 
mand of  the  Leif  Ericson  Klan  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  that 
German  should  not  be  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  that  city, 
and  the  permitted  address  of  a  hooded  evangelist  in  a  Reformed 
Church  in  West  Sayville,  Long  Island.  Wliile  the  Klan  is  thus 
reported  to  be  busjing  itself  in  and  about  New  York,  its  strategy 
is  to  be  seriously  challenged.  The  American  Unity  League  of 
Chicago,  an  anti-Klan  organization  which  has  been  making 
public  the  names  of  Klansmen  in  Chicago,  is  reported  to  be 
preparing  to  launch  a  similar  campaign  in  New  York.  The 
hoods  and  sheets,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  lifted.  Another  rebuke 
comes  from  Arthur  S.  Tompkins,  of  Nyack,  New  York,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  denies  an  allegation  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  Klan 
members  throughout  the  country  are  Masons.  As  quoted  in 
press  reports,  his  statement  runs: 

"The  Masons  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  as 
un-American  and  un-Masonic.  We  know  of  only  a  few  IVIasons 
who  are  members  of  the  Klan,  and  we  don't  consider  them  good 
Masons.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  its  officers 
and  the  great  body  of  Masons  throughout  New  York  State  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  Klan  and  its  activities." 

Objecting  strongly  to  the  "color  scheme  of  to-day,"  Dr. 
Straton  said  in  his  sermon  against  secret  societies:  "White  Ku 
Klux  Klanism,  green  sectarianism  (a  reference  to  Irish  Cathohc 
societies),  yellow  journahsm  and  general  blackguardism  are 
equally  distasteful  to  my  ej^e  and  heart."  Grasping  the  fringe 
of  a  flag  draped  near  the  pulpit,  he  called  all  Cathohcs,  Protes- 
tants and  Jews  to  rallv  around  its  red,  white  and  blue  as  being  a 


good  enough  color  scheme  for  all  Americans,  and  tho  congr<-ga- 
tion,  according  to  reports,  arose,  applauding  and  joining  in 
singing  "America."  As  for  his  opinion  on  the  Klan  itself.  Dr. 
Straton  is  quoted  in  press  reports  as  declaring: 

"The  ideals  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  as  stated  in  their  literature 
and  by  their  lecturers,  beyond  any  question  are  fair  and  good 
enough,  but  they  fail  to  see  that  their  ways  are  necessarily  con- 
trary to  our  American  principles.  I  believe,  therefore,  to  put 
it  conci.sely,  that  their  motives  are  good  and  their  methods  are 
bad;  their  principles  are  \irtuous,  but  their  practises  are  vicious. 
I  think  recent  history  in  this  country  will  support  me  in  this 
contention. 

"Here  we  have  already  not  only  a  'labor  group'  and  a  'cap- 
italistic group,'  but  also  the  Catholic  group,  with  its  secret 
societies,  and  the  Jewish  group,  with  its  secret  societies,  and  tho 
negro  group,  with  its  secret  societies,  and  now  comes  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  with  many  imitators  and  auxiliaries  springing  up 
around  it.  We  have  recently  been  treated  to  an  account  of  the 
startling  doings  of  the  'Royal  Riders  of  the  Red  Robe,'  and 
even  the  women,  we  are  told,  are  organizing,  tho  they  seem  to 
be  troubled  somewhat  for  an  appropriate  name,  since  the  men 
have  already  usurped  all  the  robes,  both  red  and  white,  and  for 
both  day  and  night." 

Catholic  comment  hails  the  Klan  as  another  organized  breeder 
of  bigotry.  The  "  organized  fanaticism,  bigoted  nationaUsm,  sub- 
sidized prejudice,  and  hate-dispensing  propaganda  as  represented 
by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  America  has  gone  just  far  enough  Avithout 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  country,"  declares 
The  Tablet,  official  oi-gan  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Brookljm, 
in  a  bitterly  resentful  denunciation.  Instead  of  a  Government 
by  the  people  in  Lincoln's  happy  phra.se,  the  Klan,  we  are  told, 
seeks  "to  subvert  the  Government  of  Lincoln  and  Washington 
and  to  give  us  a  Government  '  of  the  Klan,  by  the  Klan,  and  for 
the  Klan.'  And  it  has  the  blasphemous  gall  to  assert  that  such 
a  Govei'nment  would  be  Christian  and  American.  A  more 
dastardlj'  plot,  a  more  repulsive  conspiracy,  has  not  been  born 
this  side  of  hell  in  our  day."  The  Tablet  further  reUeves  its 
pent-up  feelings  against  the  Klan  and  "constant  misrepresenta- 
tion and  calumniation  indulged  in  by  anti-Catholic  papers, 
tracts,  lecturers  and  organizations"  bj'  exclaiming: 

'"We  are  sick  and  disgusted  of  being  charged  that  we  are  'in 
politics'  when  there  are  less  than  six  Senators  Catholics  out  of 
nearly  a  hundred,  and  less  than  forty  out  of  over  four  hundred 
Congressmen,  and  not  one  in  the  President's  Cabinet;  no 
denomination  has  less  men  in  national  politics  than  we,  and 
those  who  manufacture  this  calumny  are  guilty  of  drawing  a  red 
herring  across  their  own  trail.  We  are  sick  and  disgusted  of 
hearing  the  Knights  of  Columbus  lied  about  and  slandered,  by 
a  motley  crew  who  know  their  charges  are  false.  We  are  sick 
and  disgusted  of  hearing  that  we  are  plotting  to  destroy  the 
public  schools,  or  opposed  to  public  education,  a  charge  con- 
cocted by  knaves  and  meant  to  be  swallowed  by  ignoramuses. 
We  are  sick  and  disgusted  of  all  of  this,  and  similar  charges, 
made  either  through  hatred  or  ignorance,  and  frequently  for 
personal  profit." 

Opposition  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
un-American  as  well  as  anti-Semitic,  is  also  exprest  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  700  representatives  of  250  organizations  at  a 
conference  in  New  York  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress.  The 
resolution  expresses  the  delegate^'  "abhorrence"  of  the  policies 
and  acts  of  the  secret  order,  and  says:  "The  conference  believes 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  be  a  menace  to  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
American  Life,  and  declares  its  purpose  to  cooperate  with  aU 
groups  prepared  to  oppose  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  as  hostile  to 
American  ideals  and  subversiAe  of  the  spirit  of  American 
democracy." 

But  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Klan, 
declares  Dr.  Haj-wood,  who,  as  he  is  quoted  in  press  inter- 
^•iews,  recalls  that  the  Congressional  investigation  of  the  Klan 
"failed  to  find  anything  to  condemn  it  as  opposed  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  the  Federal  statutes."    He  goes 
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on  to  assert  that  thf  organization  is  a  "secret,  fraternal  order 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  race  pride,  racial  purity,  religious 
liberty,  jjatriotism  and  social  ideals  of  P*rotestant  Christianity, 
its  ultimate  objective  being  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
solidarity  and  supremacy,  of  the  Gentile  white  Protestant 
Am«;rifan  in  America."  Those  who  do  not  come  under  this 
classification  are  not  excluded  because  of  hatred  of  them,  Dr. 
Haywood  asserts,  but  "because  of  the  desire  to  bring  together 
those  elements  that  will  be  congenial  respecting  the  develop- 
ment of  American  ideals."  The  Klan  "is,  therefore,  not  anti- 
Cathohc;  it  is  not  anti-Jewish;  it  is  not  anti-negro;  it  is  not 
anti-aUen." 

Defense  of  the  Klan  comes  also  from  a  ijuli)it.  Canon 
William  Sheafe  Chase,  rector  of  Christ  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  Brooklyn,  says  that  while  he  maj'  not  approve 
of  all  the  methods  of  the  Klan,  he  is  "glad  to  find  a  strong  l)and 
of  men  who  are  organized  to  resist  the  cdrruption  of  poUtics 
and  the  lawlessness  of  our  times."  As  press  reports  quote  him 
further,  he  avers:  "A  society,  hke  a  man,  may  be  loved  for  the 
enemies  it  has.  The  bootleggers,  the  professional  gamblers,  the 
producers  of  vile  songs  and  plays,  the  Sabbath  breakers  and 
corrupt  leaders  are  attacking  it  and  using  every  effort  to 
destroy  it.  Personally,  I  think  that  the  violent  enemies  of 
the  Klan  are  more  of  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare  than  the 
Klan  itself." 

PARENTAL  LAXITY  AND  CHILD  SUICIDE 

SPARING  THP:  rod  has  resulted  in  the  spoiling  of  many 
children,  and  the  latest  statistics  of  children  who  have 
committed  suicide  yields  the  staggering  number,  we  are 
told,  of  707.  All  these  child  suicides  were  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  an  item  as  appalling  as  the  number  who  died  by  their  ovv-n 
hands.  Only  the  other  day,  says  The  New  World,  a  CathoUc 
paper  published  in  Chicago,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  eloping 
children  in  a  neighboring  .State.  Closer  to  The  World's  home  a 
"swain  scarcely  out  of  knickerbockers  carried  off  a  mature  lady 
of  twelve."  Re<;entl}',  it  is  reported,  a  compact  to  commit 
suicide  was  signed  by  five  girls,  all  less  than  .seventeen,  and  the 
agreement  was  carried  out.  "Notes  left  behind  by  some  of 
these  unfortunates  indicate  a  blase  attitude  that  suggests  a 
mature  and  disappointed  man  or  woman."  Children  are  taking 
on  the  habits  and  \  ices  of  their  elders,  who,  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings,  seem  obli\ious  of  the  peril.  The  fact  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  which  leads  little  children  to  take  their  lives 
is  not  confined  to  any  portion  of  America,  but  is  country-wide, 
is  taken  to  indicate  that  there  must  be  a  reason  common  to  all. 
Why  in  a  period  of  Hfc  which  is  usually  the  happiest  and  the 
most  care-free  should  despair  he  so  heavy  as  to  prompt  suicide? 
The  World  rt-plies: 

"The  first  source  of  this  new  poison  is  the  parents.  Theirs  is 
the  rcsponsibiUty  before  God  and  man.  Imagine  supposedly 
sensible  people  supplying  a  boy  of  fifteen  with  an  automobile! 
How  can  a  father  and  mother  be  proi)erly  charax;terized  in  s<'eing 
that  the  juvenile  of  fourteen  has  a  dre.s.s-suit?  If  the  courts 
were  to  take  a  httle  more  cognizance  of  the  laxit\'  of  parents 
and  punish  them  for  the  delinquency  of  their  children  a  healthier 
condition  would  soon  prevail.  Permitting  little  children  to  go 
to  parties  protracted  far  into  the  night,  keeping  no  check  on, 
but  actually  provoking  by  lavish  genero.sitj%  indiscriminate 
theater-gf)it)g:  these  are  among  some  of  the  natural  reasons 
why  chil'llxtod  surfeited  with  pleasure,  and  steeped  in  informa- 
tion that  should  be  deferred  to  maturity,  seeks  an  outlet  in 
suicide.  And  to  counteract  the  promptings  to  \ice,  and  to  cor- 
n-ct  the  newly  diseoAt-red  enemy  that  has  lieen  lurking  during 
childhfjod.  what  remedy  is  offered?  In  most  ca.ses  none.  In 
many  the  poor  subt<'rfuge  of  desultory  Sunday-.school  atten- 
dance. Meanwhile  the  parents  are  exemplif.ving  in  their  own 
lives  an  ill-disguised  paganism.  Banish  (Jod  if  you  will,  l)Ut  be 
prepared  for  the  consequences.  If  such  things  are  happrning  in 
the  green  wood,  what  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  dry?" 


WHY   THE  PULPIT   "KNOCKS"    BUSINESS 

WHY  should  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse  be  a  carni\'al 
of  private  profit  for  both  laborers  and  contractors  when 
"the  teaching  in  it  is  expected  to  be  full  of  the  love 
of  fine  workmanship  and  the  joy  of  usefulness?"  Why, 
during  war,  must  the  manufacture  of  munitions  be  "a  wild 
deVjauch  of  private  profits,  but  the  firing  of  them  'over 
there'  be  a  matter  of  self -forgetful  sacrifice?"  Why,  again, 
should  the  head  of  a  sugar  corporation  think  it  fair  to  get  out  of 
the  consumer  all  he  can,  when  the  physician  is  expected  to  care 
for^  the  undernourished  with  self-.sacrificing  devotion?  There 
is  no  answer  to  that  "why,"  says  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
who  is  known  for  his  "hberal"  views  and  for  his  stanch  support 
of  the  Church  militant.  In  one  of  his  lectures  appearing  in 
book  form  under  the  title,  "Christianity  and  Progress"  (Jlem- 
ing  H.  Re  veil  Company)  he  asserts  that  for  multitudes  of  people 
business  is  still  in  the  unredeemed  state  in  which  nursing  and 
teaching  and  doctoring  were  at  the  beginning,  and  that  "noth- 
ing can  save  us  from  the  personal  and  social  consequence  of  this 
unhappy  situation  except  the  clear  vision  of  the  basic  meaning 
of  business  in  terms  of  service,  and  the  courageous  reorganiza- 
tion of  personal  motive  and  economic  institutions  around  that 
idea."  If,  then,  Christianity  is  sincerely  interested  in  the  qual- 
ity of  human  spirits  in  the  motives  and  ideals  which  dominate 
personahty,  it  must,  he  argues,  be  interested  in  the  economic  and 
industrial  problems  of  the  day.  Sacrifice  and  .service,  he  insists, 
are*.t!much  demanded  of  those  who  enter  the  bu.siness  of  buying 
and  selling  as  of  those  whose  caUing  is  to  minister  to  human  need 
and  suffering.  Morals  have  their  place  in  the  counting-house 
as  well  as  in  the  i)ulpit. 

Si)eaking  in  the  name  of  "thousands  of  Christian  ministers 
in  this  country,"  Dr.  Fosdick  declares  that  they  did  not  go  into 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  "either  for  money  or  for  fun." 
They  entered  the  sacred  calling  be<5ause  they  "believed  in  Jesus 
Cluist  and  were  assured  that  only  he  and  his  truth  could  medi- 
cine the  sorrj-  ills  of  this  sick  world."  But  not  withstanding  this 
high  motive  they  see  some  of  their  fairest  achievements,  some  of  the 
dearest  things  they  work  for,  "going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  the 
business  world."     Against  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  he  cries: 

"  You  wish  us  to  preach  against  sin,  but  you  forget  that,  as  one 
of  our  leading  sociologists  has  said,  the  master  iniquities  of  our 
time  are  connected  "with  money-making.  You  wish  us  to  imbue 
your  boys  and  girls  T^ith  ideal  standards  of  Ufe,  but  all  too  often 
we  see  them,  haATng  left  our  schools  and  colleges,  full  of  the 
knightly  chivalry  of  youth,  torn  in  the  world  of  business  between 
the  ideal  of  Christ  likeness  and  the  selfish  rivalry  of  commercial 
conflict.  We  watch  them  growing  sordid,  disillusioned,  mer- 
cenary, spoiled  at  last  and  bereft  of  their  youth's  fine  promise. 
You  wish  us  to  prea<;h  hujnan  brotherhood  in  Christ,  and  then 
we  see  that  the  one  chief  enemy  of  brotherhood  between  men  and 
nations  is  economic  strife,  the  root  of  class  consciousness  and 
war.  You  send  some  of  us  as  your  representatives  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  pnjclaim  the  SaAiour,  and  then  these  missionaries 
send  back  word  that  the  non-Christian  world  knows  all  too  well 
how  far  from  dominant  in  our  business  hfe  our  Christian  ideals 
are  and  that  the  non-(  "liristiun  world  delays  accepting  our  Christ 
until  we  have  better  i)ro\ cd  that  his  principles  will  work.  Every- 
Avhere  that  the  Christian  minister  turns,  he  finds  his  dearest  ideals 
and  hopes  entangled  in  the  economic  life.  Do  you  ask  us,  then, 
under  these  conditions  to  keep  our  hands  off?  In  God's  name, 
jou  ask  too  much! 

"  In  the  twentieth  century  the  great  conflict  in  the  world's  life 
is  centered  in  economies.  The  most  vital  questions  with  which 
we  deal  are  entangled  with  economic  motives  and  institutions. 
As  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  great  changes  were 
inevitable,  so  now  the  economic  world  can  not  possibly  remain 
static.  The  question  is  not  whether  changes  will  occur,  hut  how 
they  will  occur,  under  whose  egis  and  superintendence,  by 
Avhose  guidance  and  direction,  and  how  much  belter  the  world 
will  be  when  they  are  here.  Among  all  the  interests  that  are 
■\  itally  concerned  wth  the  nature  of  these  changes  none  has  more 
at  stake  than  the  Christian  Church,  with  her  responsibiUty  for 
the  cure  of  .souls." 


tioiis  who  novel-  luid  anything  in  com- 
II  in  (ho  ]):ist. 

It  will  bo  iin])ossihle  to  keep  the  Socialist 
vement  excludod  entirely  from  public 
birs  and  the  altiliation  that  Mussolini 
[  with  that  parly  not  loufj:  ii^o  will  nuiko 
situation  worse  if  the  Socialists  are  not 
pn  some  attention.  Italy  will  no\'or 
iid  for  any  policy  leading:  to  conflicts 
any  kind,  and  if  the  Fascisti  will  not 
ig  about  the  return  to  work  of  the  pop- 
lion  it  will  not  be  a  success." 
?lie  verdict  of  the  Chicago  New  Comer 
Ndovo  Venutfl)  is  that  the  Fascisti  luive 
,ved  Italy  from  fonugn  enemies  and 
11  internal  ones."  Without  them  Italy 
ould  have  lost  on  the  Piave"  and  afttn- 
war  without  them  Italy  "would  have 
omo  a  colony  of  Bolshevist  Russia." 
?  Fascisti  have  "saved  Italy  twice  and 
y  seem  perfectly  determined  and  capa- 
of  saving  it  again,"  but  this  daily  points 
that— 

A  revolution  is  always  a  revolution.  It 
)lies  bloodshed,  loss  of  prestige,  terrible 
aomio  loss,  perhaps  injustice  or  mob 
;.  No  revolution  was  ever  free  from 
esses.  And  the  Fascist!  are,  no  matter 
T  upright  they  may  try  to  be,  human 
igs  exposed  to  human  passions  and  to 
t  dangerous  element  which  is  known  as 
nan  ambition. 

The  Italian  Government  is  behind  the 
es.  Italy  was  unified  in  1860  and  it  has 
grossed  very  little  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
ion.  Agriculture,  public  works,  edu- 
ion,  justice,  have  been  obliterated.  The 
nigrant  that  comes  to  this  country  is 
lir  specimen  of  the  rural  inhabitant  of 
ly.  There  is  much  room  for  improve- 
it,  but  such  improvement  can  not  come 
Ti  the  present  system. 
The  Italian  people  are  patient,  hard- 
'king,  thrifty,  courageous,  intelligent. 
t  they  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  and 
uperstition.  And  when  over  sLxty  years 
'■e  been  insufficient  to  introduce  much 
ded  reforms,  there  is  no  hope  that  the 
le  system  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
h  a  purpose  in  the  future. 
The  campaign  of  the  Fascisti  may  be 
leficial  and  useful  to  the  extent  of  sav- 
Italy  from  ruin,  if  it  shall  end  in  reforms 
t  have  been  long  needed  and  never 
ained. 

The  Fascisti  have  in  mind  appropriate 
)rms  tending  to  the  confiscation  of  ill- 
ten  wealth,  the  nationalization  of  all 
)lic  utilities,  the  development  of  edu- 
ion,  and  the  removal  of  grafters  and 
orites  from  public  office.  Such  reforms 
badly  needed. 

'If  they  shall  be  accomphshed,  with  or 
hout  mob  rule,  the  Fascisti  will  be  . 
led  as  the  real  saviours  of  Italy  and  the 
t  friends  of  civihzation. 
'The  end  justifies  the  means,  said  Mac- 
avelU.  And  a  good  end  may  induce 
jrty-loving  people  to  forget  the  origin  of 
power  and  the  legahty  of  the  methods 
d  to  accomphsh  it." 
Utho  II  Messagero  (Steubenville,  Ohio) 
icedes  that  "the  Fascisti  stroke  is  in 
►stance  a  great  revolutionary  act,  in 
lordance  with  the  will  of  the  Italian  peo- 
to  end  a  government  in  which  they  had 
direct  share,"  nevertheless — 
'It  would  be  better  perhaps  to  call  it 
sialism  in  correct  action.  In  fact 
3cism  has  destroyed  all  the  formal  and 
ificial  assets  of  pohtical  subversion  by 
)stituting  itself  violently  at  the  helm  of 
i  government.  The  hberal  middle  classes 
ve  applauded  these  flaming  archangels 
o  broke  the  suspense  in  which  the 
tional  hfe  of  the  country  was  held, 
irturally  the  middle  classes  have  not  taken 
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CopyrlKht  li)J2 
Nuw  York  Central  KuUroad  Co. 


The  Twcnlieth.  Century  himiicd 

in  the  Highlands  of  'he  Hudsun 

opposite  West  Point 


The  Passenger  List  of  the 
20th  Century  Limited 


IF  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited 
published  passenger  lists,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  ocean  liners,  a  file  of  these  lists 
would  be  a  veritable  ''who's  who"  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  making  America, 
as  well  as  distinguished  travelers  from 
foreign  countries. 

Over  this  natural  highway — on  the  com- 
fortable water  level  route  of  the  New  York 
Central  —  the  Century  carries  in  the 
course  of  a  year  as  many  passengers  as 
are  booked  in  the  first  cabins  of  all  the 
steamships  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Business  executives,  leaders  in  the  pro- 
fessions, men  and  women  of  affairs — for 
whom  an  overnight  journey  a  third  of  the 
way  across  the  Continent  is  only  an  inci- 
dent in  the  day's  work — make  up  the 
daily  passenger  list  of  this  famous  train 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  and 
Boston. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  service  marked  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  railroad  operation,  and 
for  twenty  years  the  record  of  the  Century 
has  been  one  of  increasing  prestige  and 
public  usefulness. 


,    NEW  YORK  ^ 

Central 

.LINES      ' 


20th  Century  Limited 

Westbound 

Lv.  New  York  2.45  p.m.* 
Lv.  Boston  12.30  p.m.* 
Ar.  Chicago         9.45  a.m.* 

Eastbound 

Lv.  Chicago      12.40  p.m.* 

Ar.  Boston       12.00  noon* 

Ar.  New  York    9.40  a.m.* 

*Standard  Time 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &LAKE  ERIE 
AND    THE   NEW  YORK   CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY   LINES 
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Stops  short 
Wfeight  Losses 


"If  it; 

on  a 

FAIRBAKKS. 

there  s  no 
argument. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  jobbers, 
distributors,  farmers  and  other 
business  men  now  protect  their 
profits  by  weighing  accurately 
everything  they  buy  and  every- 
thing they  sell  on  a  Fairbanks 
Scale. 

Weight  is  the  only  fair  measvire- 
ment — the  only  method  of  de- 
termining actual  quantity — of 
most  materials.  For  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  Fairbanks  Scales 
have  been  recognized  as  the 
world's  standard  of  accurate 
weighing  service. 

Know     Weight    Exactly 

Instead  of  being  dependent  on 
someone  else's  scale  or  on  some 
imperfect  method  of  measuring 
by  count  or  by  size  of  container, 
get  a  Fairbanks  Scale  and  know 
exactly  how  much  you  get  for 
your  money  when  you  buy  and 
how  much  you  deliver  when 
you  sell. 


NF.W  YOHK  CHICAGO 

Broome  and  Lafayette  Sts.  900  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

— and  Forty^Otfter  Principal  CUia  in  the  Vniud  States 


SOOlbs. 
CAPACITY 


F.  O.  B.    FACTORY 

lOOO  lbs.  Capacity 
-^1822  ioh.  Factory 
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FASCISM  S   TRIUMPH   EXPLAINED 
BY  ITALL\IV   \rRITERS 

Continued 


note  of  the  fact  that  Fascism  has  destroyed 
the  Socialist  aristocracy,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  inherited  all  their  problems  of 
a  political  and  economic  nature  which  were 
set  up  by  Socialism  and  left  unsolved. 

The  Newport  (Rhode  Island)  Alba  tells  us 
that  the  keynote  of  the  Fascist  movement 
was  to  destroy  the  Communist  and  SociaHst 
movement  in  Italy,  and  it  adds:  "The 
Communists  and  Socialists  are  people  with 
unsettled  minds,  and  their  attitude  is  to 
demoralize  the  people,  but  any  one  who 
wants  progress  and  liA"ing  these  days  knows 
that  the  Communists  and  Socialists  have 
no  place  in  this  world." 

The  youth  of  Italy  have  started  upon  a 
crusade,  eloquently  declares  the  Boston 
Gazetta  del  Massachusetts,  to  "hberatethe 
altar  of  the  fatherland,  desecrated  by  her 
tormentors  within  and  without  her  bound- 
aries, the  sacred  altar  of  which  Rome  is 
the  custodian,"  and  it  proceeds: 

"For  us  Italians,  who  know  our  tem- 
perament and  fully  feel  oiir  sense  of  art, 
what  has  happened  in  Italy  is  not  even 
a  'movement,'  in  the  historic  significance 
of  the  word:  it  is  a  picturesque  and 
fascinating  spectacle.  As  by  a  harmonious 
pact,  not  subscribed  on  paper,  but  sworn 
with  the  oath  of  the  soldier  and  the  word 
of  the  gentleman,  the  whole  youth — the 
most  flourishing  force  of  a  nation — has 
arisen;  from  the  squares  and  streets  of 
its  cities;  from  the  countryside,  from  the 
mountains;  from  the  shores  I  Xot  in  arms, 
but  to  call  the  Fatherland  upon  the  main 
road  of  her  destiny;  to  awake  her  from 
her  lethargy:  to  galvanize  her  benumbed 
members:  to  warm  up  her  dormant  heart: 
to  gather  her  remaining  Aital  energies:  to 
recompose.  in  sum,  her  most  beautiful 
A-irtues,  which  had  been  fading  away  in 
four  years  of  fratricide  struggles — from  the 
bloody  incursions  of  Asiatic  Bolshevism  to 
the  factional  medieval  guerrillas  upon  the 
squares  of  her  cities  and  villages." 

A  Far  Western  organ  of  the  Fascists  is 
the  Stockton  (California)  Sole,  which 
points  out  that  the  first  task  of  the  Mus- 
solini Government  will  be  to  restore  the 
finances  of  Italy,  and  the  only  logical 
procedure  toward  this  end  is  under  way, 
according  to  this  newspaper,  which  relates 
that— 

"The  Government  will  turn  over  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  its  railroads,  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  possibly  also  the  tobacco 
monopoly.  In  this  manner  the  treasury 
will  realize  a  sum  probably  sufficient  to 
cover  its  war  debt  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  give  new  impulse  to  a  businesslike 
management  of  such  public  utilities, 
excluding  from  them  all  political  pressure 
which  often  hampered  their  proper  function- 
ing. But  besides  the  practical  end  of  such 
a  move  it  indicates  forcibly  the  sound  in- 
dividualistic spirit  of  'Fascism'  as 
opposed  to  deleterious,  government-ridden 
Bolshevism. 

"The  great  political  movements  of  the 
age  are  Bolshevism  and  Fascism;  the  first 
is  frankly  materialistic,  but  the  latter  is 
intensely  spiritual,  it  is  almost  mystic. 
For  it  is  only  on  the  assumption  of  an 
almost  mystic  exaltation  that  we  can  un- 
derstand the  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  ani- 
mates the  Fascisti.  'What  is  death  to  us?" 
they  ask  in  one  of  their  songs  (their  phrase 
is  indeed  quite  a  little  more  crude),  and 
they  have  defied  death,  they  have  died  with 
the  simplicity,  with  the  serenity  of  martyrs, 


W.L.DOUGLAS 

«5  «6  «7  &  $8  SHOESIWa 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  actually 
demanded  year  after  year  by 
more  people  tban  any  other  sboe 
in  the  world 

BECAUSE 

W.  li.  Dou<ilas  has 
been  inakiug  sur- 
passingly seed 
shoes  for  forty-sis 
years.  This  exi>eri- 
ence  of  nearly  half 
a  century  in  mak- 
ing shoes  suitable 
for  Men  and  Women 
in  all  walks  of  life 
should  mean  some- 
thing to  you  when 
you  need  shoes  and 
are  looking  for  the 
best  shoe  values 
for  your  money. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

shoes  in  style, 
quality,  material 
and  workman- 
ship are  Ijetter  than  ever  before;  only  by 
examining  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  superior  qualities. 

No  Matter  Where  Yon  Live 

shoe  dealers  can  supply  yon  with  AV.  Ij. 
Douglas  shoes.  If  not  convenient  to  call 
at  one  of  our  llO  stores  in  tlie  large 
cities,  ask  your  shoes  dealer  for  W.  lu 
Douglas  shoes.  Protection  against  un- 
reasonable pi-ofits  is  guaranteed  by  tbe 
name  and  price  stamped  on  the  sole  of  i 
every  pair  before  the  shoes  leave  the 
factory.  Refuse  substitutes.  The  prices 
are  the  same  everj-where. 

IF    NOT    FOR    SALE    IN    YOUR    VICINITY, 
WRITE   FOR   CATALOG. 

TO  MERCHANTS:    If  no 

dealer  in  your  town  han-  M.  /  £\j               jn 

dies  W.  L. Douglas  shoes.  14 J ^ r /„  .  ^  ^f^t 

write  today  for  exclusive  /^J^^G^trtr-z^^M^U 

rights    to     handle    this  President    v 

quick  selling,  quick  turn-  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 

over  line.  161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mam 


PATCWTQ  BOOKLET  FREE 

/\  I  till  I  O  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS    PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 
Watson  E  Colemin,  Patent  Laxryer,  624  F  St,  Washintlon.  D.  t 


OP  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 

nFLORIDA-, 

Fruitland  Park  land  owners,  not  land  men, 
desiring  new  settlers,  oflfer  you  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  orange  groves  in  this  lake-jewelled 
highland  section  for  only  f  140  an  acre.  Those 
in  earnest  write  for  book  of  actual  photos  and 
easy  payment  plan.  BOA  RD  OF  TRADE. 
Room  103,  Fruilland  Park.    Florida. 


Moore  Push-Pins 

Class  Hmds-Sfcvl r\>irtts 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

To  hang  up  things 

.>^sk  uour  dealer  to  shou>  them 


10^ 


P? 


Moore  PusH-Pin  Co. 

no  Junction  Philadolphij 


\ 


Nerve  Control  and  How  To  Gain  It 

ti^  n.  aj>oi.\gto.\  brvce 

A  book  that  is  doing  va.«t  good  among  tbe 
nervously  "run  down"  as  well  as  the  nervous  dj'S- 
I)>l)tlc3  .ind  Insomniacs.  It  Ls  full  of  sensible, 
l)r:u  ti' al  ;idvlre  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  COD- 
vintlonal  liealtb  Ixxjk. 

Cloth.    S2S  pages,    tt  .^■^  net:  bv  mall.  II  .37 
rUMK  t  WifiNUlS  COHPUn  314-360  FNrth  kn..  Re*  Tirk 


Earn  ^lOO.OO  Weekly 

High  class  educated  men  and  women  waiittJ  t     st 
the  famous  New  Standard  Dictionary,  the  latc.^t  :.r '. 
most  complete  dictionary  pubhshed.     Now  being_aa 
vertised  everj-where.   Liberal  commissions.  Em 
representatives  can  earn  $100  weekly  and    ui 
Address  with  references.  Mr.  Hadley.  FuNK  & 
N.\LLS  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New   York  City 
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hcse  'young  fellows  who  sit  around  at 
afe  tables,'  as  a  contemporary  thinks  that 
le  can  describe  them. 

"The  Fascisti  are  the  only  large  body  of 
aen  in  the  world  of  to-day  who  for  the  wel- 
are  of  their  country  are  ready  and  willing 
0  suffer  and  die.  We  believe  that  this 
pirit  of  sacrifice  is  catching,  we  believe 
hat  the  Latin  soul  will  feel  the  warmth  of 
bis  new  rising  sun,  and  it  is  with  this  pro- 
3und  belief  that  we  are  going  to  undertake 

magnificent  task  for  tlie  honor  and  the 
■elfare  of  Italy. 

"We  are  going  to  propose  that  all  those 
^ho  love  Italy  in  this  great  American  com- 
lonwealth,  especially  those  connected 
rith  Italy  by  the  tie  of  birth  or  descent, 
how  in  a  practical  manner  that  they  want 
0  do  something  to  carry  forward  the  great 
urposes  of  the  new  regime.  We  are  going 
0  ask  aU  those  who  are  in  possession  of 
talian  bond  issues  to  burn  them  upon  the 
Itar  of  the  country..   We  shall  establish 

national  organization  to  take  care  of  this 
ndertaking.  We  shall  collect  in  the  hands 
f  trusted  men  all  the  Italian  bonds  that 
eople  are  willing  to  offer;  then  in  one  great 
ay,  possibly  on  the  28th  of  May — anni- 
ersary  of  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war — 

solemn  auto-da-fe,  an  act  of  faith  and  of 
)ve  for  Italy  will  take  place  throughout 
tis  land.  The  children  and  the  lovers  of 
taly  will  wipe  out  their  credits  toward  that 
ation,  and  the  fire  that  will  consume  those 
3raps  of  papers  will  be  the  light  of  a  new  era. 

"We  acknowledge  that  we  are  but  weak 
mitators  in  this.  The  Fascisti  of  Piacenza, 
^ho  surely  will  be  followed  in  this  by  their 
o-workers  through  Italy,  have  taken  a 
ow  to  deprive  themselves  for  one  year  of 
11  precious  objects  and  to  offer  them  to 
•orthy  causes  of  ci'sdc  beauty  and  useful- 
ess — they  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
.'orking  without  compensation  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  We  appeal  to  the 
ame  spirit  in  this  country;  we  ask  an 
leroic  act  that  ■ndll  show  that  the  heroism 
f  the  world  was  not  all  spent  in  battle. 
)ur  offer  has  been  already  wired  to  Mus- 
olini  and  we  expect  grateful  acknowledge- 
aent  from  the  one  who  has  now  the  destiny 
f  our  country  in  his  hands." 

La  Tribuna  Italiana  of  Portland  (Ore- 
on)  sees  two  meanings  in  the  Fascisti 
ictory,  which  it  sets  down  as  follows: 

"First,  the  logical  and  evident  one  is  to 
ive  Italy  a  strong  and  courageous  govern- 
aent,  which,  with  a  firm  hand,  assumes  a  sane 
lational  policy  in  order  to  make  sure  the 
ruits  of  victory  and  establish  internal  peace. 
?hus  the  latent  forces  of  Italy  may  develop 
mhindered  and  the  country  be  rehabilitated. 

"The  second  and  deeper  significance  of  the 
i'ascisti  victory  is  that  it  shows  Italy  once 
nore  the  teacher  of  the  world,  as  it  will 
,lways  be,  serving  as  a  beacon  light  to  all 
he  nations  of  all  ages." 

Various  additional  Italian-American  jour- 
lals  may  be  mentioned  as  affording  material 
rom  which  the  foregoing  article  has  been 
ompiled,  and  among  these  are  the  Los 
Angeles  Italio-A  mericano,  Sacramento 
^apilale,  San  Francisco  Voce  del  Popolo, 
»nd  the  San  Francisco  Corriere  del  Popolo, 
he  St.  Louis  Pensiero,  the  Chicago  Italia, 
he  Trenton  Italia- Americano,  the  Trenton 
^ecolo  XX.,  the  Middletown  (Connecticut) 
'talia  Nuova,  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.) 
~Jronaca  Illustrata,  Scranton  Minatore, 
iToungstown,  (Ohio)  Nuova  Italia,  Detroit 
Vrihuna  Italiana  d' America,  the  New  York 
^co  del'  Italia,  and  other  representative 
)rgans  of  the  Italian  language  press,  to 
vhich  The  Literary  Digest  is  indebted 
or  this  opportunity  to  present  the  Fascisti 
iriumph  as  seen  by  Italian-American  editors 
ihroughout  this  country. 


^ 


This  Wonderful  World 


NIGHT  turned  into  day.  Streets  made 
safe  through  brilliant  Mazda  lamps. 
Marvelous  electrical  conveniences — cleaning 
floors,  washing  clothes,  cooking  food. 

The  telegraph  flashing  messages  over  land 
lines,  the  whole  world  communicating  by 
radio  over  land  and  sea,  factories  operating 
by  electrical  power,  trains  and  street  cars 
speeding  everywhere  under  the  magic  impetus 
of  electricity. 

The  present  era  in  the  world's  history  has 
been  frequently  described  as  the  age  of  elec- 
tricity. And  electricity's  greatest  achieve- 
ment has  been  better  lighting  at  lower  cost — 
lighting  that  has  raised  and  broadened  the 
standards  of  health  and  happiness,  education 
and  recreation. 

A  large  part  of  this  achievement  is  due  to 
Mazda  Service  which  for  twenty  years  has 
been  making  original  discoveries,  testing  and 
studying  ideas  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
so  that  the  world  may  have  better  lighting. 


RESEARCH  GLEAMS 

Gleam  10 

The  guests  who  were  invited 
to  a  reception  given  in  honor 
of  George  Washington,  in 
Philadelphia,  gasped  in  aston- 
ishment when  they  entered 
a  hall  illuminated  with  two 
thousand  burning  candles. 
The  cost  of  burning  tallow 
candles  looo  candle-hours  in 
those  days  was  about  ^5. 
Many  a  small  shop  is  illumi- 
nated  today  with  Mazda 
lamps  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand candle-power.  Mazda 
lamps  furnish  2000  candle- 
hours  at  approximately  ten 
cents. 
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MAZDA 

THE  MARK  OF  A  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  of  the 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Schenectady^  N.  Y. 
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How  Henry 
Wilkinson 
Became 
Rich— 

Althougli  ne\'cr  fa\ored  by  fortune,  Henry 
AVilkinson  died  leaving  a  fortune.  The 
small  sums  he  was  able  to  save  never 
would  ha\e  amounted  to  much  but  for  a 
discoverj-  Heiu-y  made  of  the  power  of 
compound  interest.  By  a  simple  but 
unsuspected  method  Henry  Wilkinson 
doubled  his  money  and  doubled  it  again. 

Hcnrj-  Wilkinson's  system  is  not  a  secret. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  speculation. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  chance  or  luck. 
It  is  a  sound  plan  of  investment  which 
you  or  anyone  else  can  follow. 

Write    for  the    story  of    Henry 

Wilkinson  and  for  free  booklet, 

"Selecting    Your    Investments" 

$100  Bonds;  $500    Bonds;    $1,000    Bonds 

Interest  Payable  Twice  Yearly 

Yield:  Up  to  7^f 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited, 

C3.L.M  I  LLE  R  SL  (5l 

524  Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg.,  30  East  42nd  St..  New  York 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Other  Principal  Cities 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare" 


i 


8190,000.000  SAVED  TO  SPEND  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


ffow  to  Select 
SafeBonds 


Every  Investor  wishing  to  learn  about  1 
t>onds  of  absolute  safety  yet  paying  an  \ 
at  tractive  yield  rangingaslii^bat-TVci 
pbould  write  at  once   lor  thi^  book, 
whictiwill  t>esentfortheasklng.  It  bas  1 
b^en  prepared  by  George  il.  Forman 
&  Company. 

YOUR  COPY  NOW  READY 

In  every  bamkln?  circle  the  name  of  Geonre 
M.  Forman  &  Company  has  always  been  associated 
with  9oand  investments  and  an  attractive  yield-  Ju:C 
a  postcard  or  a  letter  wiil  brine  your  copy  of  our  in- 
teresting book.  "How  to  Self-ct  Safe  Bonds." 
GEORGE  M.  FORMAN  &  COMPANY.  Oept.    312 
105  W.  Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  III. 
"S7  Years  Without  Loss  to  a  Customer" 


Gark's  Round  the  World  and  Mediterranean  Cruises 

Jan.  22nd  and  Feb.  3rd.    1923;   120  days  Siooo  up; 
63  days  $600  up.     Write   for  programs. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  401   Times   Building,  New  York 

1923 

What's  Coming? 

Will  stock  prices  move  higher  or  — 
break?  Bonds — up  or  down?  How  about 
money  rates  and  general  business? 

Babson's 

REPORTS 

18,000  Babson  clients  have  just  received  a 
special  report  "The  Outlook  for  1923"  which 
gives  you  plain  facts  on  the  situation  and  shows 
you  what  is  to  happen  in  the  various  phases  of 
business  and  finance  during  thenext  12  months. 
It  13  of  vital  importance!  With  this  informa- 
tion you  can  see  what's  ahead  and  govern 
yourself  accordingly. 

Report  on  Request 

Tear  out  the  Memo— wouj— and 
hand  it  to  your  secretary  when 
you  dictate  the  morning's  mail. 
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-.MEMO-- 

For  Your  Secretary 


Write  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization. 
Wellesley  Hills.  82,  Mass.,  as  follows: 
PIea*«  send  me  Bul- 
letin M24  and  book- 
let '  'Getting  thi  Matt 
From  Your  Money" 
—  Kratii. 


THE  size  of  the  Christmas  club  dis- 
tribution this  year  greatly  exceeds  the 
most  extravagant  hopes  ever  entertained 
by  those  "vsho  originated  the  Christmas 
club  plan,  we  are  told.  In  this  plan  the 
members  of  the  "club"  begin  a  year  early, 
and  deposit  in.  a  sa^•ings  bank  small  sums 
from  time  to  time  to  be  paid  back  in  a 
lump  shortly  before  Christmas.  This  year, 
on  December  10,  five  thousand  banks 
throughout  the  country  turned  over  S190.- 
000.000  to  5.000.000  depositors  who  have 
used  this  method  of  saving  up  for  Christ- 
mas. A  statement  sent  out  by  club  officials 
in  New  York  notes  that  the  Pennsyhania 
Club  saved  the  largest  amount,  S22,856,- 
740;  ^Massachusetts  ranking  second  with 
$17,84.5..300:  and  Xew  York  foUo-R-ing 
with  .S17,672,210.  The  largest  distribu- 
tion made  by  any  bank  in  the  metropolitan 
area  Avas  approximately  -SI. 000.000  by  the 
Union  Trust  Company  of  Xew  Jersej',  of 
Jersey  City.  The  club  was  founded  in 
1910  by  Herbert  F.  Rawll.  Says  a  state- 
ment from  club  headquarters: 

The  Christmas  Club  afforded  the  first 
ordered  effort  to  de^'elop  thrift  among  the 
masses  by  systematic  saAing,  and  the  work 
it  accomplished  prior  to  the  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  success  of  the  distribution  of  the 
various  war  loan  securities  to  the  wage- 
earner  on  the  partial-payment  plan.  More 
than  8700,000,000  of  Liberty  bonds  were 
sold  on  the  partial-payment  plan  by 
methods  and  forms  de\'ised  for  the  Trea- 
sury Department  by  the  Christmas  Club, 
Inc. 

Primarily  intended  as  a  means  of  saAnng 
money  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  holiday 
season,  it  has  developed  into  a  medium  of 
saAing  to  meet  other  demands  as  well, 
such,  for  instance,  as  interest  payments  on 
mortgages,  insurance,  taxes  and  other 
flxt  charges  that  haAC  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  a  lump  sum.  until  to-day  it  has  reached 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  banking 
business  of  the  country. 

^  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Christmas  Club 
is  due  entirely  to  the  need  it  fills  and  to  its 
adaptabiUty  to  accounts  of  all  kinds.  It 
adjusts  itself  to  the  requirements  and 
capacities  of  those  who  can  save  only  a  few 
cents  each  week  as  well  as  those  who  can 
save  dollars.  No  one  is  too  poor  to  come 
within  its  scope  and  the  plan  of  savings  is 
the  same,  regardless  of  whether  a  total  of 
$2.5  or  SI, 000  is  accumulated. 

About  the  middle  of  December  an 
account  is  opon(>d  at  a  bank,  trust  com- 
pany or  other  financial  institution  and 
continues  by  small  weekly  payments  for 
fifty  weeks,  until  the  first  of  the  following 
December,  when  the  entire  amount  ac- 
cumulated by  each  individual  is  distributed 
in  the  form  of  a  Christmas  Club  check. 
There  are  no  fines,  no  dues,  no  penalties. 
It  luts  l)een  pro\ed  to  be  workable  and  has 
taught  many  shiftless  jieople  the  value  of 
systematic  saAing.  Hundreds  of  Christmas 
Club  depositors  use  part  or  all  of  their 
deposits  for  a  permanent  account. 


In  an  editorial  note  the  Xew  York 
Times  tries  to  disabuse  its  readers  of  the 
idea  that  the  success  of  the  Christmas  club 
is  anything  like  a  lesson  in  thrift.    It  says: 

The  members  of  the  several  clubs  do  save 
their  money  for  a  while,  indeed,  but  they 
save  it  to  spend  all  at  once,  and  Christmas 
spending,  unfortunatelJ^  is  not  often 
characterized  by  the  quahties  which  the 
preachers  of  thrift  strive  to  inculcate. 
Too  often  the  relation  between  what  tlie 
giver  can  and  can  not  afford  to  spend  is 
ignored,  and  it  wiir  be  ignored  not  least 
by  those  who,  finding  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  more  money  than  they  are 
wont  to  have  at  one  time,  proceed  to  act 
as  if  they  were  under  a  sort  of  obligation 
to  give  it  all  away. 

Real  saA^ng  is  not  done  Axith  any  such 
object — it  is  for  the  accumulation  of  capital 
from  which  an  income  of  one  kind  or 
another  can  be  derived  by  its  owner. 

This  is  not  a  condemnation  of  Christmas 
clubs.  They  serve  a  purpose,  but  it  is  not 
the  purpose  ascribed  to  them. 

The  Xew  York  Herald  is  greatly  imprest 
by  the  huge  aggregate  of  smaU  sa%ings 
revealed  by  the  Christmas  club  announi  i  - 
ment.  It  notes  that  besides  this  regular 
club  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
have  been  saA-ing  up  money  for  Christmas 
spending  in  their  regular  bank  accounts 
and  elsewhere,  enough  to  bring  the  total 
up  to  half  a  billion  dollars.  Then,  on  top 
of  this,  comes  the  .?625.000,000  of  War 
SaA-ings  Stamps  which  fall  due  on  X'^ew 
Year's  Day,  and  'which  in  the  great  bulk 
belong  to  the  wage-earners  of  the  countrj-." 
And  The  Herald  goes  on  to  reflect  that  these 
sums  now  coming  to  hand  are  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  wealth  owned  by  peoj^le 
of  small  means.  There  are  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  Liberty 
Bonds;  there  is  more  than  .?8,000,000,000 
in  saA-ings  banks,  and  if  money  deposited 
in  the  savings  departments  of  other  banks 
is  added  the  total  may  reach  $10,000,- 
000.000.  "And  there  is  more  yet.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  the  small  shareholdings 
which  employees  as  well  as  general  in- 
A  cstors  have  acquired  in  great  corporations 
like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company." 
"Whetlier  this  is  tens  of  millions  or  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  there  is  no 
sure  way  of  telling  now,"  The  Herald  re- 
marks, but  it  makes  a  rough  estimate  that 
the  total  must  come  to  about  .?7.50,000,- 
000.     The  New  York  daily  concludes: 

In  all  those  small  savings  and  invest- 
ments, therefore,  there  can  not  be  less  than 
thirteen  billions  of  dollars;  there  may 
easily  be  more  than  fifteen  bilUons  of 
dollars — and  in  value  form  that  is  almost, 
ready  to  cash  in,  for  the  man  who  needs  or 
wants  to  cash  in,  at  sight. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

December  0. — Ambassador  Child  informs 
the  Near  East  Conference  at  Lausanne 
that  the  United  States  stands  for  tlie 
freedom  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosporus  for  both  commercial  craft 
and  ships  of  war. 

President  William  Cosgrave,  of  the  Dail 
Eireann,  invites  Ulster  to  join  the  Irish 
Free  State. 

December  7. — Sean  Hales,  a  member  of  the 
Dail  Eireann  and  Brigadier-General  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  Army  is  killed  by 
Republican  irregulars  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  and  Patrick  O'Mailley,  Deputy 
Speaker  of  the  Dail,  is  wounded.  The 
Ulster  Parliament  unanimously  decides 
to  remain  out  of  the  Free  State. 

The  United  States  protests  against  the 
Turkish  threat  of  compulsory  expulsion 
of  300,000  Greeks  from  Constantmople 
as  part  of  the  great  Greco-Turkish  pop- 
ulation exchange  scheme. 

December  8. — In  reprisal  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Sean  Hales,  the  Irish  Free  State 
Government  executes  the  Republican 
leaders,  Rory  O'Connor  and  Liam  Mel- 
lowes,  with  their  aids,  Joseph  McKelvey 
and  Richard  Barrett. 

Ismet  Pasha,  Turkish  delegate  to  the 
Near  East  Conference  at  Lausanne,  asks 
guaranties  against  surprize  attacks 
either  by  land  or  sea  against  the  Straits, 
Constantinople  or  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

December  9. — The  British,  French,  Italian 
and  Belgian  Premiers  meet  in  London 
to  discuss  the  reparations  question,  and 
hear  a  proposal  from  Premier  Bonar 
Law  that  he  will  consider  cancellation 
of  the  French  debt  to  Great  Britain  on 
the  basis  of  a  moratorium  for  Germany, 
no  further  military  action  by  the 
French,  and  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
demnity to  between  30,000,000,000  and 
40,000,000,000  gold  marks.  Premier 
Poincare  proposes  for  France  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  two-year  moratorium 
based  on  guaranties  including  the 
economic  control  of  the  Rhineland  and 
partial  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  district. 

December  10. — The  Duke  of  Abercorn  is 
appointed  Governor-General  of  North- 
ern Ireland  by  King  George. 

The  German  Government  proposes  to  the 
London  conference  of  the  British, 
French,  Italian  and  Belgian  Premiers 
an  international  loan  for  Germany  of 
approximately  3,000,000,000  gold  marks, 
to  be  guaranteed  by  customs  receipts. 

The  Greek  High  Commissioner  is  ordered 
by  the  Turks  to  quit  Constantinople, 
and  the  Armenian  Patriarch  is  reported 
to  be  preparing  to  flee. 

The  Pro\'inee  of  Shantung  is  restored  by 
the  Japanese  to  China,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  agreement  made  at  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Conference. 

The  German  Government  pays  the  mil- 
lion-mark tine  imposed  for  the  attacks 
on  Allied  officers  at  Ingolstadt  and 
Passau. 

December  11. — Unable  to  agree  on  any  of 
the  propositions  laid  before  them,  the 
Premiers  attending  the  London  Confer- 
ence on  reparations  and  interallied 
debts,  adjourn,  to  reconvene  in  Paris 
on  January  2,  after  which  a  plenary 
session  of  the  Allies,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Little  Entente,  wiU  be 
called. 

Rioting  by  Nationalists  in  which  four 
people  are  killed  and  a  hundred    in- 


Guaranty 


Service 


Big  Business  and 

Complete 
Banking  Service 


/^NE  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  its  line  in 
the  United  States  began  its 
relations  with  us  by  placing 
certain  securities  which  it 
owned  in  the  safekeeping 
and  care  of  our  Trust  De- 
partment. Now,  the  cor- 
poration is  a  customer  of 
several  main  departments. 

The  corporation's  general 
banking  and  loans  are  han- 
dled through  our  Banking 
Department. 

Through  our  Foreign  De- 
partmentthe  corporation  has 
at  its  command  the  facilities 


of  our  branches  abroad  and 
complete  foreign  banking 
service. 

In  connection  with  a  read- 
justment and  increase  of 
capitalization,  we  acted  as 
depositary  and  agent,  and 
through  our  Transfer  De- 
partment we  act  as  transfer 
agent  for  the  stock. 

This  corporation,  like  many 
others,  has  found  it  advan^ 
tageous  to  have  as  a  banking 
connection  an  institution 
equipped  to  render  prompt- 
ly and  efficiently  any  finan- 
cial or  trust  service. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  in  detail  with 
you  the  exceptionally  broad  facilities  w^hich 
an  account  with  us  places  at  your  command. 


NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS  BRUSSELS 

LIVERPOOL  HAVRE  ANTWERP 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


140    Broadway 
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"BIG  BUSINESS" 

DUSINESS  is  not  ordered  in  mil- 
•*^  lions  or  billions.  The  colossal  re- 
sults shown  by  statistics  are  the  sum 
of  an  uncountable  number  of  small 
transactions. 

The  significance  of  the  whole  is  learned 
only  from  the  study  of  the  elements 
that  make  the  mass.  It  is  by  such  study 
and  through  participation  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  transactions  that  these 
banks  get  the  outlook  and  gain  the 
experience  which  permit  them  to  co- 
operate helpfully  with  their  custotners. 

Resources  are  more  than  SOO  millions. 

7^^CONTINENTALj/u/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 


y^^-^-j.  g^c-x-j  ■j^j^'T. '  v'^"^5is*a^^^S:^ 


Mr.  S.  R.  VISITS  THE  BANK 


He  is  a  weekly  I'isitor  ivherever 
The  Literary  Digest  plan  is  used. 

Many  of  our  Special  Representatives 
save  op  to  $20  weekly  by  reason  of  their 
spare-time  earnings.  We  pay  them 
liberal  commissions  for  obtaining  locally 
new  and  renewal  yearly  subscription 
orders     for    THE    LITERARY    DIGEST. 

By  our  plan  you,  too,  can  represent  us  in 

your  spare  time.    You  need  no  particular 

experience  to  undertake  this  work.     You  earn  while  you  learn,  and 

at  once  join  the  legion  of  DIGEST  workers  who  are  saving  the  fruits 

of  their   spare-time  labors.       A  savings   account  is  a   great   asset. 

The    coupon    below  will    enable    you    to    profit    by    this    plan    at 
once.     Mail   it   TO-DAY  and  obtain  the  particulars  of  this  offer. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Box  1762, 

3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:—  I  am  interested  in  your  spare-time  plan.     Please  send  mc  complete  details.     I  assume  no 
obligation  in  making  this  inquiry. 

NAME  .  

ADDRESS  

OTY  STATE 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


jured  marks  the  installation  of  Gabriel 
Xarutowicz  as  President  of  Poland. 

Trre^lar  bands  capture  and  destroy  the 
Free  State  Army  barracks  at  Tipperary 
and  the  Kildare  railway  station. 

The  British  Govermnent  decides  to  be^n 
the  la^-ing  down  of  the  two  capital  ships 
proAided  for  under  the  non-competitive 
program  adopted  at  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Conference. 

Pope  Pius  XI  names  eight  Cardinals, 
among  whom  is  ^Monsignor  Giovanni 
Bonzano,  ApostoUc  Delegate  to  Wash- 
ington. 

DOMESTIC 

December  6 — The  Senate  passes  a  biU  to 
estabUsh  pubhc  shooting-grounds,  refu- 
ges, and  breeding-grounds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  migratory  birds. 

Six  army  men  are  killed  when  a  Fokker 
scout  plane  and  a  ]SIartin  bomber  colhde 
in  the  air  over  Langley  Field,  Virginia. 

Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner  Haynes 
asks  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of 
S9,000,000  for  his  department. 

December  7 — In  a  general  order  Secretary 
of  the  Xa^T  Denby  estabhshes  the 
United  States  Fleet  under  one  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  names  Admiral 
HUarv  P.  Jones  as  Commander-in- 
Chief^ 

December  8 — Fire  wipes  out  the  business 
district  of  Astoria,  Oregon,  infiieting 
damage  estimated  at  §15,000,000,  and 
resulting  in  the  death  of  two  people. 

December  9 — The  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  -with 
a  few  amendments,  is  reported  favor- 
ably in  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  blaek  mine 
powder  explode  at  the  Black  Diamond 
Powder  Company  near  Pit tst on,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  kill  five  men  and  injure 
six  others. 

December  10 — In  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Washington  arranged 
by  the  joint  amnesty  committee,  Presi- 
dent Harding  is  asked  to  grant  a  Christ- 
mas amnestj'  to  prisoners  held  for  vio- 
lation of  the  war-time  espoinage  act. 

December  11 — Senator  Jones,  Chairman  of  J 
the   Commerce   Committee,   brings  up    I 
the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  in  the  Senate,  and 
is  immediately  met  bj'  a  filibuster. 

Secretary  of  the  Naw  Denby  announces 
the  dismissal  from  the  Annapolis  Xaval 
Academy  of  two  midshipmen  and  the  <■ 
demotion    of    three,    all   charged    with   ^ 
hazing  at  the  Academy. 

December  12 — John  Wanamaker,  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist,  dies  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia  in  his  Both  year. 

Ambassador  Child  alines  himself  -with 
the  Allies'  demand  at  the  Xear  East 
Conference  at  Lausanne  that  a  per- 
manent agency  be  created  to  protect 
Christian  minorities  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

France  must  relinquish  any  hope  of  the 
cancellation  of  its  debt  to  Great  Britain 
if  it  insists  on  occupying  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict, announces  Premier  Bonar  Law 
in  Parhament.  .  ll 

Mason  Mitchell,  United  States  Consul  at 
Malta,  is  shot  and  wounded  by  a  man 
beheved  to  have  been  dishonorably 
discharged  from  the  L'nited  States 
Army. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Po  deride  questions  oonrerninK  the  correct  rise  of 
rds  for  this  column,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
indard  Dictioniiry  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

aders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
i-ill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


3.  C.  B.,"  Columbus,  Ind. — "The  arguiiiont 
put  forth  that  tho  title  D.  D.  was  priiuarily 
lonorary  title.  1  made  the  cl;i,im  tliat  it  is 
lo  earned  following  the  completion  of  courses 
hcology  at  our  universities,  as  is  tho  title 
).  in  medicine,  and  D.  D.  S.  in  dentistry,  but 
it  may  bo  and  many  times  is  an  honorary  title, 
you  help  us?" 

IP  information  you  ask  for  is  contained  in  the 
B-ing: — "Degrees  in  the  United  States." — 
lie  present  time  there  is  a  regrettable  lack  of 
H'mity  throughout  tho  whole  system  of  de- 
s  granted  by  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
ed  States.  .  .  .  Not  only  those  degrees  which 
•ropcrty  honorary,  such  as  the  D.  D.  and  LL.  D., 
>ftcn  bestowed  by  smaller  colleges  upon  in- 
;ient  grounds,  but  other  degrees  wliich  should 
larly  be  won  only  by  a  definite  cotirse  of 
y  are  conferred  as  honorary  degrees,  such  as 
Ph.  D.,  the  M.  A.,  and  even  tho  bachelor's 
3e." — The  New  International  Encyclopedia, 
S.  p.  614. 

J.  B.,  Baltimore,  Md.^"How  do  you  pro- 
ice  the  final  letter  of  the  English   alphabet? ' 

le  final  letter  of  the  English  alphabet  is  pro- 
iced  zee  in  the  United  States,  altho  zed  may 
;ard  occasionally.  In  Great  Britain,  however, 
s  the  prevaiUng  form,  and  zee  is  seldom,  if 
heard. 

N  R  R.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Please  give 
he  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  word 
ierie." 

lis  word  means:  "1.  A  restaurant  where 
>ns  select  uncooked  food  and  have  it  roasted 
served.  2.  A  cook-shop  where  one  may  have 
roasted  for  home  consumption."  Tlie  word 
onounced  ro"tis"se-n' — o  as  in  go,  7's  as  in 
e.  e  as  in  mystery. 

jr.  E.  F.,"  Louisville,  Ky. — "What  do  the 
rs  S.  D.  V.  and  C.  S.  Sp.  stand  for?" 

D.  V.  (or  S.  V.  D.)  stands  for  "  Societas 
na  Verbi"      (Fathers  of  the  Divine  Word). 

Sp.  stands  for  "  Congregatio  Sancti  Spiritus  " 
hers  of  the  Holy  Ghost). 

J.  L.,"  Los  Gatos,  Calif. — "In  a  recent  article 
vords  '  American '  and  '  Canadian '  were  used 
istinguish  the  country  lying  north  of  the 
dary  line  from  its  neighbor  on  the  south, 
is  tills  correct?  America  is  the  name  of 
ntinent.  not  of  a  country.  A  Canadian,  a 
lean,  a  BrazUian,  a  Chilean  are  as  American 
le  citizen  of  these  United  States.     Xo  one 

tries  to  establish  a  distinction  between  a 
ipean  and  a  German,  an  Asiatic  and  a  Bur- 
.  or  between  an  African  and  a  Zulu.  Why 
e  attempt  made  here?  If,  as  has  been  said 
jnly  true  American  is  the  North  American 
m,  the  JNIexicans  deserve  the  name  much 
I  than  we  do  as  they  are  75  per  cent,  or  more 
tidian  extraction.  In  AustraUa,  the  Cape, 
elsewhere,  citizens  of  this  country  are  gener- 
alluded  to  and  called  'Yanks,'  a  term  emi- 
ly  distinctive,  establishing  at  once  the  fact 
they  owe  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

reasonable  explanation  you  can  give  me 
t  the  above  wotild  be  appreciated." 

le  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  seed  sown  on 
(Vestern  hemisphere  by  the  English  people, 
obisher's  Voyages  by  Best,  issued  in  1578, 
red  to  "the  Americans  which  dwell  under  the 
loctial  line."  Massinger  in  1632  in  his  play, 
e  City  Madam,"  act  iti,  scene  3,  referred  to 
orant  Americans."  Addison  in  "The  Spec- 
•,"  No.  56,  1711,  annoimccd  that  "the 
ricans  beUeve  that  all  creatures  have  souls"- — ■ 
ily  wonderful  discovery.  Herbert,  in  1633, 
tiis  "Church  Militant,"  wrote:  "ReUgion 
3s  on  tiptoe  in  our  land,  ready  to  pass  to  the 
rican  strand." 

le  term  American  designates:  "1.  An  aborig- 
>f  the  American  continent,  now  commonly 
d  an  American  Indian.  2.  A  native  of 
rica  of  European  descent;  specifically,  a 
en  of  the  United  States." 

16  term  Canada,  originally  spelled  Cannaday, 
not  come  into  the  language  before  1624. 
Captain  John  Smith's  "Virginia,"  chapter  6, 
1  205:  "I  had  called  it  New  England,  yet  so 
he  (Thomas  Himt)  and  his  consorts  dro^'med 
name  with  the  echo  of  Cannaday."  You 
not  find  the  word  Canadian  before  1805. 


When  the  Committee  Meets ! 

When  the  Committee  meets — when  issues  of  great 
moment  have  to  be  discussed  and  decided^ — the  facts 
must  be  real  and  indisputable. 

The  facts  developed  from  the  figures  secured  by  Elliott- 
Fisher  are  indisputable  because  they  are  produced  with 
mechanical  precision  and  proven  at  the  time  each  entry 
is  made.  This  proof  is  secured  without  the  expenditure 
of  any  extra  time  or  effort. 

Elliott-Fisher  will  absorb  more  of  your  accounting 
routine  and  give  you  better  results  in  shorter  time  and  at 
less  cost  than  you  can  secure 

in  any  other  way.    There  is  a      i, -   ^^^  t/"^ 

Flat  Writing  Elliott-Fisher 
Machine  that  will  meet  your 
particular  requirements 
whether  they  be  large  or  small ; 
simple  or  complex;  whether 
you  desire  to  write  on  Cut  or 
Continuous  Forms,  Loose  Rec- 
ords or  Bound  Books. 

There  is  an  Elliott-Fisher 
representative  near  you  who 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  your 
problems  and  offer  you  the 
benefit  of  his  experience.  This 
is  but  a  part  of  the  Elliott- 
Fisher  Idea  of  service,  and  it 
does' not  obligate  you  in  any 
way. 

Get  in  touch  with  him  to- 
da}';  tomorrow  never  comes! 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 


ELLIOTT-FISHER  IDEA] 

To  build  a  machine  that  best  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  Modern  Ac- 
counting by  furnishing: 

PROOF  OF  ACCURACY 
At     time     of     writing — no     other 
operation   necessary. 

MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION 
Writing    the    greatest    number    of 
records     at     one     operation,     on     a 
FLAT    WRITING   SURFACE. 
PERMANENT  LEGIBILITY 
Clearly    ■written    original   and    car- 
bon copies. 

COMPLETE  DETAILS 
Descriptions,  as  well  as  figures. 

CURRENT  INFORMATION 
Promptly   available. 

A  Quarter  Century  of 
study  and  research  has 
been  spent  in  developing 
THE  UNIVERSAL  AC 
COUNTING  MACHINE 
-ELLIOTT-FISHER 

There  is  one  which 
fits  your  business 


43rd  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVE. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices  in  All  Large  Cities 


EUlott-Rsher 


Accounting  and  Writing  Machines:  Flat  Writing  Surface 
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"BIG  BUSINESS" 

TJUSINESS  is  not  ordered  in  mil- 
'-'  lions  or  billions.  The  colossal  re- 
sults shown  by  statistics  are  the  sum 
of  an  uncountable  number  of  small 
transactions. 

The  significance  of  the  whole  is  learned 
only  from  the  study  of  the  elements 
that  make  the  mass.  It  is  by  such  study 
and  through  participation  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  transactions  that  these 
banks  get  the  outlook  and  gain  the 
experience  which  permit  them  to  co- 
operate helpfully  with  their  customers. 

Resources  are  more  than  SOO  millions. 

Itte  CONTINENTAL  j/u/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 


f 


BS^^^iu^ii^^iMiiMBMki 


Mr.  S.  R.  VISITS  THE  BANK 


He  is  a  weekly  visitor  wherever 
The  Literary  Digest  plan  is  used. 

Many  of  oor  Special  Representatives 
save  up  to  $20  weekly  by  reason  of  their 
spare-time  earnings.  We  pay  them 
liberal  commissions  for  obtaining  locally 
new  and  renewal  yearly  subscription 
orders     for    THE    LITERARY    DIGEST. 

By  our  plan  you,  too,  can  represent  us  in 

your  spare  time.    You  need  no  particular 

experience  to  undertake  this  work.     You  earn  while  you  learn,  and 

at  once  join  the  legion  of  DIGEST  workers  who  are  saving  the  fruits 

of  their  spare-time  labors.       A  savings  account  is  a   great   asset. 

The   coupon    below  will    enable    you    to    profit    by    this    plan    at 
once.     Mail   it  TO-DAY  and  obtain  the  particulars  of  this  offer. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Box  1762, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — I  ,im  interested  in  your  spare-time  plan.     Please  send  me  complete  details.     I  assume  no 
obligation  in  making  this  inquiry. 

NAME 

ADDRESS  

aT  Y STATE 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


jured  marks  the  installation  of  Gabriel 
Xarutowicz  as  President  of  Poland. 

Irregular  bands  capture  and  destroy  the 
Free  State  Army  barracks  at  Tipperary 
and  the  Kildare  railway  station. 

The  British  Goverrmienl  decides  to  begin 
the  la^•ing  down  of  the  two  capital  ships 
provided  for  under  the  non-competitive 
program  adopted  at  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Conference. 

Pope  Pius  XI  names  eight  Cardinals, 
among  whom  is  Alonsignor  Giovanni 
Bonzano,  ApostoUc  Delegate  to  Wash- 
ington. 

DOMESTIC 

December  6 — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to 
establish  public  shooting-grounds,  refu- 
ges, and  breeding-grounds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  migratory  birds. 

Six  army  men  are  killed  when  a  Fokker 
scout  plane  and  a  ^lartin  bomber  coUide 
in  the  air  over  Langley  Field,  Virginia. 

Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner  Haynes 
asks  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of 
$9,000,000  for  his  department. 

December  7 — In  a  general  order  Secretary 
of  the  XaA'3"  Denby  estabUshes  the 
United  States  Fleet  under  one  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  names  Admiral 
Hilary  P.  Jones  as  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

December  8 — Fire  wipes  out  the  business 
district  of  Astoria,  Oregon,  inflicting 
damage  estimated  at  §15,000,000,  and 
resulting  in  the  death  of  two  people. 

December  9 — The  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  with 
a  few  amendments,  is  reported  favor- 
ably in  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  black  mine 
powder  explode  at  the  Black  Diamond 
Powder  Company  nearPittston,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  kill  five  men  and  injure 
SLx  others. 

December  10 — In  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Washington  arranged 
by  the  joint  amnesty  committee.  Presi- 
dent Harding  is  asked  to  grant  a  Christ- 
mas amnesty  to  prisoners  held  for  \io- 
lation  of  the  war-time  espoinage  act. 

December  11 — Senator  Jones,  Chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  brings  up 
the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  in  the  Senate,  and 
is  immediately  met  bj'  a  fihbuster. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  announces 
the  dismissal  from  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy  of  two  midshipmen  and  the 
demotion  of  three,  all  charged  with 
hazing  at  the  Academy.  " 

December  12 — John  Wanamaker,  mers 
chant  and  philanthropist,  dies  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia  in  his  85th  year. 

Ambassador  Child  alines  himself  with 
the  Allies'  demand  at  the  Near  East 
Conference  at  Lausanne  that  a  per- 
manent agency  be  created  to  protect 
Christian  minorities  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

rVance  must  relinquish  any  hope  of  the 
cancellation  of  its  debt  to  Great  Britain 
if  it  insists  on  occupying  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict, announces  Premier  Bonar  Law 
in  Parhament.  ; 

]Mason  Mitchell,  United  States  Consul  at 
ilalta,  is  shot  and  wounded  by  a  man 
believed  to  have  been  dishonorably 
discharged  from  the  United  States 
Army. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Po  deride  questions  ronccrninR  llie  correct  use  of 
rds  for  tliis  column,  the  Funk  &  VVngnalls  New 
indard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

taders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
vill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


0.  C.  B.,"  Columbus.  Incl. — "The  ai'iiuincnt 
put  forth  that  tho  title  D.  D.  was  primarily 
lonorary  title.  I  made  the  eliym  that  it  is 
le  earned  following  the  comi)U'lion  of  courses 
heology  at  oiu"  universities,  as  is  the  title 
).  in  medicine,  and  D.  D.  S.  in  dentistry,  but 
it  may  be  and  many  times  is  an  honorary  title, 
you  help  us?" 

le  information  you  ask  for  is  contained  in  the 
wing: — "Degrees  in  the  United  Stales." — 
he  present  time  tliere  is  a  regrettable  lack  of 
jrniity  throughout  the  whole  system  of  de- 
3  gi'antcd  by  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
ed  States,  .  .  .  Not  only  those  degrees  which 
iropcrhj  honorary,  such  as  the  D.  D.  and  LL.  D., 
often  bestowed  by  smaller  colleges  iipon  in- 
dent grounds,  but  other  degrees  wliicli  should 
larly  be  won  only  by  a  definite  coiu'se  of 
y  are  conferred  as  honorary  degrees,  such  as 
Ph.  D.,  the  M.  A.,  and  even  tlie  baclielor's 
ee." — The  New  International  Encyclopedia, 
6.  p.  614. 

L..  B.,  Baltimore,  Md. — "How  do  you  pro- 
ice  the  final  letter  of  the  English  alphabet?' 

le  final  letter  of  the  Englisli  alphabet  is  pro- 
iced  zee  in  the  United  States,  altho  zed  may 
;ard  occasionally.  In  Great  Britain,  however, 
s  the  prevailing  form,  and  zee  is  seldom,  if 
,  heard. 

iV  R  R.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Please  give 
he  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  word 
serie." 

lis  word  means:  "1.  A  restaurant  where 
ons  select  uncooked  food  and  have  it  roasted 
served.  2.  A  cook-shop  where  one  may  have 
roasted  for  liorae  consumption."  Tlie  word 
•onounced  ro"tis"se-n' — o  as  in  go,  I's  as  in 
e.  e  as  in  mystery. 

]r.  E.  F.,"  Louisville,  Ky. — "What  do  the 
rs  S,  D.  V.  and  C.  S.  Sp.  stand  for?" 

D.  V.  (or  S.  V.  D.)  stand.?  for  "  Societas 
na  Verbi"      (Fathers  of  the  Divine  Word). 

Sp.  stands  for  "Cougregatio  Sancti  Spiritus" 
hers  of  the  Holy  Ghost). 

>.  L.,"  Los  Gatos.  Calif. — "  In  a  recent  article 
ivords  '  American '  and  '  Canadian '  were  tised 
[istinguish  tlie  country  lying  north  of  the 
idary  Une  from  its  neiglibor  on  the  south, 
is  tills  correct?  America  is  the  name  of 
ntinent,  not  of  a  country.  A  Canadian,  a 
ican.  a  Brazilian,  a  Chilean  are  as  American 
tie  citizen  of  these  United  States.     No  one 

tries  to  establish  a  distinction  between  a 
)pean  and  a  German,  an  Asiatic  and  a  Bur- 
!,  or  between  an  African  and  a  Zulu.  Why 
e  attempt  made  here?  If,  as  has  been  said 
only  true  American  is  the  North  American 
xn.  the  Mexicans  deserve  the  name  much 
J  than  we  do  as  they  are  75  per  cent,  or  more 
ndian  extraction.  In  Australia,  the  Cape, 
elsewhere,  citizens  of  this  country  are  gener- 
alluded  to  and  called  'Yanks,'  a  term  emi- 
ly  distinctive,  establishing  at  once  the  fact 
they  owe  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

reasonable  explanation  you  can  give  me 
it  the  above  would  be  appreciated." 

le  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  seed  sown  on 
R^estern  hemisphere  by  the  English  people. 
•obisher"s  Voyages  by  Best,  issued  in  1578, 
■red  to  "the  Americans  which  dwell  under  the 
noctial  line."  Massinger  in  1632  in  his  play, 
e  City  Madam,"  act  iii,  scene  3,  referred  to 
orant  Americans."  Addison  in  "The  Spec- 
r,"  No.  56,  1711,  announced  that  "the 
ricans  beheve  that  all  creatures  have  souls"- — • 
uly  wonderful  discovery.  Herbert,  in  1633, 
his  "Church  Militant,"  wrote:  "Rehgion 
ds  on  tiptoe  in  our  land,  ready  to  pass  to  the 
'rican  strand." 

lie  term  American  designates:  "1.  An  aborig- 
of  the  American  continent,  now  commonly 
id  an  American  Indian.  2.  A  native  of 
;rica  of  European  descent;  specifically,  a 
en  of  the  United  States." 

he  term  Canada,  originally  spelled  Cannaday, 
not  come  into  the  language  before  1624. 
Captain  John  Smith's  "Virginia,"  chapter  6, 
I  205:  "I  had  called  it  New  England,  yet  so 
:  he  (Thomas  Hunt)  and  his  consorts  drowned 
'  name  with  the  echo  of  Cannaday."  You 
not  find  the  word  Canadian  before  1805. 
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When  the  Committee  Meets ! 

When  the  Committee  meets — when  issues  of  great 
moment  have  to  be  discussed  and  decided — the  facts 
must  be  real  and  indisputable. 

The  facts  developed  from  the  figures  secured  by  Elliott- 
Fisher  are  indisputable  because  they  are  produced  with 
mechanical  precision  and  proven  at  the  time  each  entry 
is  made.  This  proof  is  secured  without  the  expenditure 
of  any  extra  time  or  effort. 

Elliott-Fisher   will    absorb    more    of   your    accounting 
routine  and  give  you  better  results  in  shorter  time  and  at 
less  cost  than  you  can  secure 
in  any  other  way.    There  is  a      |f__-    ^^'^     ulie 
Flat     Writing     Elliott-Fisher 
Machine  that  will  meet  your 
particular    requirements 
whether  they  be  large  or  small ; 
simple    or    complex;    whether 
you  desire  to  write  on  Cut  or 
Continuous  Forms,  Loose  Rec- 
ords or  Bound  Books. 

There  is  an  Elliott-Fisher 
representative  near  you  who 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  your 
problems  and  offer  you  the 
benefit  of  his  experience.  This 
is  but  a  part  of  the  Elliott- 
Fisher  Idea  of  service,  and  it 
does' not  obligate  you  in  any 
way. 

Get  in  touch  with  him  to- 
day; tomorrow  never  comes  1 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

43rd  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  in  All  Large  Cities 

QUotl-Flslier 

Accounting  and  Writing  Machines:  Flat  Writing  Surface 


ELUOTT-nSHER  IDEA] 

To  build  a  machine  that  best  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  Modern  Ac- 
counting by  furnishing: 

PROOF  OF  ACCURACY 
At     time     of     writing — no     other 
operation   necessary. 

MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION 
Writing    the    greatest    number 
records     at     one     operation,     on 
FLAT    WRITING   SURFACE. 
PERMANENT  LEGIBILITY 
Clearly    written    original   and    car- 
bon copies. 

COMPLETE  DETAILS 
Descriptions,   as  well   as  figures. 

CURRENT  INFORMATION 
Promptly   available. 

^^.  A  Quarter  Century  of 

^AH||k  study  and  research  has 
^yB^V  been  spent  in  developing 
M^^'f  THE  UNIVERSAL  AC 
^  *  '  '  COUNTING  MACHINE 
-ELLIOTT-FISHER 

There  is  one  which 
fits  your  business 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


"YburEaccis 
My  Labomtoiy 

I  want  to  give  jou  a  little  inside  histon*. 

Mermen  Sha\-ing  Cream  is  reall\-  based 
upx)n  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
scientific  discoveries  that  ever  emanated 
from  a  soap  laborator}-. 

We  have  alwa>s  labored  under  the 
temptation  to  build  our  advertising 
around  this  scientific  achievement. 

To  make  }'ou  understand  the  scientific 
cause  of  ^Mennen's  amazing  power  to  re- 
duce the  meanest  beard  to  a  condition  of 
helplessness. 

To  tell  you  about  our  soothing,  heal- 
ing emoUient,  Boro-gl>xerine,  and  why 
it  is  responsible  for  that  deUghtful. 
health}-  after-glow  and  painless  smooth- 
ness and  freedom  from  irritation  and 
itching. 

To  explain  whj'  Mermen's  works  as 
well  with  cold  or  hard  water  as  with  hot 
or  soft — and  wh}-  the  lather  holds  so 
much  water  and  never  dries  on  the  face. 

But  we  have  always  resisted  that 
temptation.     We  have  believed  that 
progressive,  successful  men  are  too  busy 
to  bother  with  reasons — what  they  want 
is  results. 

We  have  believed  that  the  wa}'  to  sell 
!Mennen's  was  to  induce  men  to  do  their 
own  laborator)'  work  in  their  own  bath 
rooms. 

We  have  known — because  it  has  hap- 
pened over  two  million  times — that  any 
man  who  will  tr>-  just  one  shave  with 
Mennen's  will  learn  something  which  aU 
the  science  in  the  world  couldn't  tell 
him — that  Mennen's  suits  his  face  and 
can  tame  his  beard  365  days  in  a  year. 

So  never  mind  the  scientific  reasoning 
— let  your  face  judge  the  results.     Send 
10  cents  for  my  demonstrator  tube  and 
indulge  in  the  prettiest,  most  con\incing 
test  of  your  shaving  career,  or  better 
yet,  buy  a  regular  tube  at  j'our  dealer 
for  50  cents. 

^y        Menuen  Salesman     ^J 


THE    SPICE   OF   LIFE 


Revenge. — "I  say.  that's  my  umbrella!  ' 
"I  don't  deny  it.     I  bought  it  at  a  pawn- 
shop."— Lampoon. 


Champion  Adjuster. — Lloyd  George  must 
be  given  credit  for  one  thing — he  settled 
the  Irish  question  oftener  than  any  other 
Prime  Minister. — Life. 


The  Way  of  a  Maid  with  a  Man. — He — 

'"Would  you  accept  a  pet  monkey?" 

She — "Oh.  I  would  have  to  ask  father. 
This  is  so  sudden." — Phoenix. 


Perfect  Balance. — One  Xew  York  man 

who  is  ha^^ng  financial  difficulties  says  he 
thinks  he  will  come  out  about  even,  as  he 
owes  just  about  as  manj-  people  as  he  does 
not  owe. — Washijigton  Herald. 


A  Touch  of  Local  Color. — Rea — "Liza, 
what  fo'  vo'  buv  dat  odder  box  of  shoe 
blackin':'"' 

Liza — "Go  on,  dat  ain't  shoe  blackin'; 
dat's  my  massage  cream." — Burr. 


Tender  Memories. 

I  rose  and  gave  her  my  seat; 

I  could  not  let  her  stand — 
She  made  me  think  of  mother,  with 

That  strap  held  in  her  hand. 

— Orange  Owl. 

Or  an  Umbrella. — "Pa,  what  is  prepared- 
ness?" 

"Preparedness,  my  son.  is  the  act  of 
wearing  spectacles  to  breakfast  when  you 
know  that  j-ou  are  going  to  have  grape- 
fruit."— Lyre.        

Or  a  Belle. — Xora — "The  fellow  I  used 
to  keep  company  with  has  asked  me  to  go 
to  the  fij'emen's  costume  ball,  but  I  don't 
know  what  to  impersonate." 

]NL\GGiE — "Why  not  go  as  an  old  flame?" 
— Michigan  Gargoyle. 


Page  Charley  Chaplin — "My  son  gets 
threepence  a  day  for  his  pocket  money." 

"Threepence  a  dav,  and  onlv  six  vears 
old!     That's  a  lot."  ' 

"Yes;  but  he  puts  it  into  the  gas-meter. 
He  thinks  it  is  a  money-bo.x." — Klods 
Hans  {Copenhagen). 


Discernment. — The  Italian  Senate's 
unanimous  vote  of  confidence  in  Mussolini 
is  somehow  reminiscent   of  an   old   story: 

"Why  do  you  think  your  dog  loves  you?" 
asked  the  nice  old  lady. 

"Because  he  knows  I'd  knock  the  stuffin' 
out  of  him  if  he  didn't,"  the  boy  replied. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


A  Grave  Mistake. — "Hello!  I  want  to 
order  a  box  for  to-morrow." 

"Wliat  size?" 

"There  will  be  six  of  us  in  the  party." 

"Bui  they  only  come  in  single  sizes — 
well  have  to  have  it  made  special." 

"Is  this  the  Lyceum?" 

"No,  this  is  the  undertaker." — Widow. 


Doubling  Up. — A  teacher  of  music  in  a 
l)ui)lic  scliool  was  trying  to  impress  upon 
her  pupils  the  meaning  of/  and  ff  in  a  song 
tliat  they  were  about  to  learn.  After  ex- 
l)laining  the  first  sign,  she  said,  "Now, 
children,  what  do  you  say;  if/  means /o»7c, 
what  d()e.«  ff  mean?" 

"Eighty!"  shouted  one  enthusiastic  pupil. 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


FRANK'S 

Cruise  De  Luxe 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

CXJuuted  to  450  Guests — Atx<ut  Half  Capacity) 
The  Magnificent  New 

Cunard    S.    S.    "Scythia" 

(T«-in-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Bumer.  20,fi(:>0  Tons) 

Specially  Chartered  for  this  Cruise,  will  sail  from  Xew 

York  Jan.  30,  192.3.  returning  April  2.  visiting 

Egypt,  Cairo,  Nile:    Madeira,  Portugal,   Lisbon:    Spain. 

Cadiz,  Seville:   Gibraltar:    Algiers,  Tunis,  Carthage; 

Holy  Ljind,  Jerusalem:  Constantinople,  Bosphorus; 

Greece,  Athens:   Italy,  Naples,  Pompeii:   Sicily, 

Palermo;    Ririera,    Nice,    Monte  Carlo,  etc 

Free  stop-over  in  Europe,  returning  via  any  Cunard 
steamer  from  France  or  England  at  lat«r  date. 
Early  reservation  advisable.    Full  mfonnation  on  request. 

Also  De  Luxe  Toiurs  to 

Europe,    South    America,    Japan,    China, 

California,  Honolulu,  West  Indies,  Bermuda. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO.  (^\^^) 

219  So.  15th  Sj., 


CALCULATOR 


.Vo  more  brain-fan .  So  morf  rr..-r        -  . — r 
So  morewasttd  KourMTrom  usel^s,'  ■',/. 

ADDS       ^^^  an<l  Enjoy  This  Wonderful  New  SIS. 00  Add- 
*f  TRTRArXC  ""*  Machine  FREE  on  Two  Weeks'  Trial 

wUD  1  KA\-  1  O     Observe  how  it  automaticallv  handles  every  cal- 
mriTT  TTl^T  IP^    dilation  with  speed,  accuracy  and  efficiency  Note 
I^wLl  Ir  UtO    its  every -day  usefulness  and    hfe-lonj?  durability 
TNT^  rrT^Tj  c  its  unique  featuresof  handiness  andportaoility. 

UlV  lUCO    rcun  UA  yAKfv  just  yoor  business  card  or  lelter- 
-  JIHU  BU  mi/nll   head.  The  machine  will  reach  jroo 

all  charges  prepaid.  If  it  doesn't  pay  for  itself  with- 
in two  weeks,  send  It  back  by  parcelpost  an,!  roj 
wil.  owe  u»  nothing  ACT  TODAY  IF  YOU  WANT 
PROMl>TDEUVERY.  Dept.  H 

Lightning  Calculator  Co..  Grand  Rapids,  Mieti. 


fe 


OnV 


^ ^ 

fEQMALS  WORK  0F'55022M0DELSi 


PnUPnQT  Cnn   AII    SccK   or  wen,  user  or  attendant. 
UUmrUni    run  MLL  The  perfect  SeM  Help  Chair,  pat. 

Adjusts  to  fit  anvone.  Suitable  attachments  for  all  want*. 
Weighs  only  25  lbs.  Strong,  attractive.  A  touch  urop«ta 
it.  Just  right  for  relaxing,  comfort,  and  also  self  mI^ 
when  a  foot  or  hands  are  slightly  usable.  Goes  close  • 
desk  or  table,  thru  25  in.  door,  turns  in  SO  in. 
Write  F.  S.  Guerber  A.  Co.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Every  household  needs  one  for  emergencies  and  comfort. 


FOR  YOUR 
SPARE  HO 

m  Jd. 


Out  of  the  Horn  of  Plenty  flows 
an  opportunity  to  turn  your  spare 
time  into  dollars.  We  will  pay 
YOU  cash  for  your  spare  time. 
Others  are  now  earning  two 
dollars  and  more  an  hour  by 
obtaining  new  and  renewal 
yearly  subscription  orders  for 
THE    LITERARY    DIGEST. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  dig- 
nified, and  you  need  neither 
experience  nor  investment  to 
accept  this  liberal  offer.  Write 
TO-DAY  and  we  will  send  you 
full   particulars  by   return   mail. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  144, 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  "  Please  send  ine  tte  details  of  your 
casH  offer  for  spare  time.  In  making  this  request 
1  auume  no  obligation. 

NAME  

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


icipation. — Fifty — "Is  the  pleasure  of 
5xt  dance  to  be  mine?" 
ENTY — "Yes,    all  of   it." — California 
m.  

rect. —  Teacher — "Who  can  name 
mportant  thing  we  have  now  that 
i  not  have  one  hundred  years  ago?" 
HMY — "Me." — Los  Angeles  Times. 


js  Seem  Strange. — "Look  here,  young 

are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  the 

als  are  in  the  private  offices  and  the 

tes    in    the    general    offices?" — Sun 

T.  

!  Lid    Was  OflF. — She — "You  raised 
hat  to  that   girl  who   passed.     You 
know  her,  do  you?" 
— "No,  but  my  brother  does  and  this 
hat." — PhoRuix. 


Anything  Else. — "But  why  do  they 
the  apartments  so  small?" 
4L  Estate  Agent — "That,  madam,  is 
'  tenants  will  have  no  room  for  eom- 
." — Honey  Comb  Briefs. 


't  It  Odd?— Mr.  Toppitt— "Sorry  I 
)t  give  you  a  better  game.     The  fact 
lad  rather  a  bad  headache." 
.  Plus-Play — "I  have  never  yet  beat 
I  who  was  in   perfect  health." — Life. 


irtesy  of  the  Road. — Gentleman 
K — "Pardon  me,  sir,  but  haven't  I 
^ou  up  before?" 

ARY  Victim — "Well,  the  gun  looks 
ar,  but  I've  forgotten  the  face." — 
us.  

»    Literal. — John — "I  hear  Bill  was 

i  off  the  squad." 

K— "How  so?" 

[N — "He    was    told    to    tackle    the 

ly   and   he    tackled    the    Coach." — 

nia  Reel.        

ure  Magnate. — Maud — "What  hap- 

.  when  your  father  told  j-our  fiance  he 

to  put  something  aside  for  a  rainy 

ts — "A  little  later  Dad  missed  his 
)at."— Tiger. 


linst  Nature. — Ethel — "Did  youhear 

Gladys?     She    has    a    position    as 

bive  in  one   of   the  big   department 

IK  A — "Well,  I  don't  envy  her.  Imag- 
ing known  as  a  plain-clothes  woman." 
lerican  Legion  Weekly. 


n't  Forget  This. — Customer — "I  want 
t  a  diamond   ring;  platinum,  if   you 

jEsman — "Certainly,  sir.  Let  me  show 
)ur  combination  sets  of  three  pieces, 
:ement,  wedding,  and  teething-rings 
per  cent,  discount." — Judge. 


story  Is  the  Story  of  Heroes. — "Pa, 

)  was  Babe  Ruth  born?" 

ouldn't  tell  you,  son." 

'^here  was  Jack  Dempsey  born?" 

on't  know  that  either." 

a.,  will  you  buy  me  a  history  of  the 

id  States?" — Denver  Parrakeet. 


►lonster  Turnip. — From  the  report  of  a 
ing  case:  "She  proceeded  on  her  way 
7,  or  rather  later,  when  a  noise  was 
I  as  of  a  heavy  body  like  an  anchor  or 
in  being  dragged  along  the  deck  from 
t  the  funnel  aft.  It  was  the  mate's 
h. — Liverpool  Paper,  quoted  in  London 
h. 
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Your  air 


W"^     "^  :i.isrVc-^ 


Its  purpose  and  care 

Air  is  put  in  rubber  tires  to  assure  greater  comfort, 
speed  and  safety  to  motoring,  to  reduce  the  effect 
of  road  shock  on  mechanism,  and  to  add  to  the  Ufe 
of  the  tires  themselves. 

UnHke  the  gasoUne  tank,  a  tire  does  not  serve 
equally  well  when  full,  half  full,  or  quarter  full. 

There  is  a  right  amount  of  pressure  for  your  tire. 
This  pressure  may  vary  a  little,  but  not  too  much. 

More  than  enough  air  makes  the  tires  hard,  like 
solid  rubber  truck  tires.  Too  much  air  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  pneumatic  tire.  It  cannot  reduce 
shocks  or  cushion  vibration. 

Not  enough  air  is  harmful  to  the  carcass  of  your  tire.  The 
side  walls  are  depressed,  flexed  and  bent  at  every  revolution, 
and  this  is  destructive  of  tire  life  and  tire  endurance.  Steer- 
ing is  made  difficult.     Power  is  wasted. 

Use  a  Schrader  Tire  Pressure  Gauge.  It  will  tell  you  quickly 
and  accurately  the  amount  of  air  in  your  tires  and  enable 
you  to  inflate  properly  and  keep  inflation  at  normal  pressure. 
Without  this  Gauge  you  are  guessing  about  air  and  inviting 
all  the  annoyance  of  tire  trouble. 

The  Schrader  Gauge  will  last  for  years.  It  is  one  of  many 
Schrader  products,  which  include  Schrader  Valve  Insides, 
Schrader  Universal  Valves,  Valve  Caps,  Dust  Caps,  and  Air 
Chucks  for  inflating  from  air  lines. 

Sold  by  garages,  hardware  stores,  and  motor  accessory  shops. 
Price  $1.25  (in  Canada  $1.50 ).  A  special  type  for  trucks  and 
wire  wheels  is  $1.75  (in  Canada  $2.00). 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Chicago  Toronto  London 

Manufacturers  of  Schrader  Valve  Insides  and  Valve  Caps, 
Packed  in  Metal  Boxes  of  Five  Each 


TIRE- PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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Sheets 


Plate 


Tubes  and  Pipe 


Channels,  Angles,  Bars,  etc. 


Just  Put  Them  Together 


Take  pieces  of  steel  like  these — 
cut  to  any  size — formed  to  any 
shape — put  them  together  to 
make  the  article  you  want, 
and  weld  them  into  one  solid, 
seamless  unit. 

"iou  can  put  these  steel  pieces 
together  with  arc  welding  al- 
most as  easily  as  you  could  glue 
two  pieces  of  paper  or  sew  two 
pieces  of  cloth. 

Forget  for  a  moment  your  pres- 
ent methods,  your  traditions, 
experiences  and  prejudices  and 
let  this  fact  sink  in. 

^y  applying  arc  welding  to  pres- 
ent products  or  by  modifying  the 
design  to  take  advantage  of  arc 
welding,  firms  are  actually  saving 
25  to  7S^o  over  former  costs. 


Here  is  the  most  astounding  and 
significant  development  in  the 
whole  history  of  iron  and  steel — 
a  proven  process  used  by  the 
world's  leaders — yet  many  firms 
are  actually  losing  thousands  by 
totally  ignoring  its  use. 

Your  firm  is  one  of  these  losers 
if  you  are  making  iron  and  steel 
products  without  arc  welding. 
Why  not  find  out  just  what  arc 
welding  can  do  for  you .'' 
Send  for  a  Lincoln  Engineer — ■ 
take  him  through  your  plant — let 
him  get  the  data  and  make  a 
complete  report  to  you,  showing 
just  what  welding  will  do. 

*rhe  investigation  will  not  cost 
you  a  cent.  If  you  can  use  weld- 
ing, it  will  be  the  most  profitable 
thing  you  ever  did. 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal 

Branch  Offices 

New  York  City  Detroit  Philadelphia  Minneapolis 

BuSalo  Chicago  Boston  London,  England 

Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


Castings  or  Forgings 
to  Plates 


Here  are  a  few  or 
many  products  now 
successfully      welded. 

Automobiles 

Automobile       parti — axles, 

bodies,     frames,      mufflers. 

starters,  wheels,  tanks,  etc. 

Barrels  (steel) 

Boilers 

Building  Columns 

Cars     (passenger,     freight, 

industrial) 

Buckets  (conveyor) 

Cases  (for  gears,  etc.) 

Conveyors 

Chutes  and  Hoppers 

Containers 

Doors  (steel) 

Fans  and  Blowers 

Fences  and  Railing 

Furniture  (steel) 

Grave  Vaults 

Heaters  Locomotives 

Ladles  Ladders 

Lockers 

Metal  Specialties 

Mixers,  Vats  and  Tanks 

Oil  Stills 

Pans  Racks 

Pulleys  Sash 

Pumps  Safes 

Pipes 

Ships  (steel) 

Smoke  Stacks 

Structural  Steel 

Super-heaters 

Sheet  steel  work 

Tanks  every  size  and  p.. 

pose 

Trays 

Tables  and  Benches 

Tools 

Vaults 

Wheels 

Wheel  Barrows 
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Are  Yovi  Ever  Tongue  -Tied 
At  a  Party? 


H 


AVE  you  ever  been  seated  next  to  a  man,  or  a  woman,  at  a 
dinner  and  discovered  that  there  wasn't  a  tiling  in  the  world 
you  could  talk  about? 

Have  you  ever  been  tongue-tied  at  a  party — ^actually  tongue-tied, 
you  know,  and  unable  to  say  what  you  wanted  to  say,  hesitant  and 
embarrassed  instead  of  well-poised  and  at  ease? 

It  is  humiliating  to  sit  next  to  a  young  lady,  or  a  young  man,  at 
a  dinner  table  and  not  be  able  to  converse  in  a  calm  well-bred 
manner.  It  is  awkward  to  leave  one's  dance  partner  without  a 
word — or  to  murmur  some  senseless  ohrase  that  you  regret  the 
moment  it  leaves  your  Hps. 

Embarrassment  robs  so  many  of  us  of  our  power  of  speech. 
Frequently  people  who  are  quite  brilhant  talkers  among  their  own 
friends  find  that  they  cannot  utter  a  word  when  they  are  among 
strangers. 

At  a  party,  do  you  know  how  to  make  and  acknowledge  intro- 
ductions in  a  pleasing,  wxU-poised  manner?  Do  you  know  how  to 
mingle  with  the  guests,  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time? 
Do  you  know  what  to  say  to  your  hostess  when  you  arrive,  and 
what  to  say  when  you  depart? 


Are  you  con- 


Does  conversation  lag  every  time  it  reaches  you? 
strained  and  ill  at  ease  throughout  the  evening? 

The  difference  between  being  a  calm,  well-poised  guest  and  an 
embarrassed,  constrained  guest  is  usually  the  difference  between  a 
happy  and  a  miserable  evening. 


Are'Vbu Ever 'Alone'in  a  Crowd ? 


THE  man  who  does  not  know  exactly  what 
is  expected  of  him  at  a  party  or  a  dance, 
who  does  not  know  how  to  mingle  with 
the  guests  and  exactly  what  to  do  and  say 
under  all  circumstances,  feels  alone,  out  of 
place.  Often  he  feels  uncomfortable.  He  ima- 
gines people  are  noticing  him,  thinking  how  duU 
he  is,  how  uninteresting. 

The  woman  who  does  not  have  a  pleasing, 
engaging  manner  invariably  has  the  "panicky" 
feeling  of  a  wallflower.  She  is  afraid  of  making 
blunders,  afraid  of  saying  the  wrong  thing,  con- 
strained and  embarrassed  when  she  should  be 
entirely  at  ease. 

Good  manners  make  good  mixers.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  be  tongue-tied  at  a  party,  if  you 
do  not  want  to  feel  "alone"  in  a  crowd,  make  it 
your  business  to  know  exactly  what  to  do,  say, 
write  and  wear  on  every  occasion.  The  man  or 
woman  who  is  able  to  do  the  correct  and  cultured 
thing  without  stopping  to  think  about  it  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  always  welcome,  always 
popular,  always  happy  and  at  ease. 

The  Easiest  Art  to  Master 

Music,  painting,  writing — most  arts  require 
long  study  and  constant  application.  Etiquette, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  arts  in  daily  life, 
can  be  mastered  in  almost  one  evening. 

Do  you  kno\v  when  to  use  the  fork  and  when 
your  fingers,  when  to  rise  upon  being  introduced 
and  when  to  remain  seated,  when  to  acknowledge 
an  introduction  and  when  not  to,  when  to  wear 
full  dress  and  when  to  wear  informal  clothes? 

Etiquette  tells  you  everj'thing  you  want  to 
know  about  what  is  worn  and  what  is  done  in 
good  society.  It  reveals  aU  the  man}'  important 
little  secrets  that  e-s-ery  well-bred  man  and 
woman  knows. 


By  telling  you  what  to  say  and  when  to  say 
it,  by  explaining  exactly  what  to  do  under  all 
circumstances,  by  making  clear  every  little 
point  of  conduct,  etiquette  gives  you  a  wonder- 
ful poise  and  ease  of  manner.  Instead  of  being 
tongue-tied,  it  shows  you  how  to  be  a  pleasing, 
interesting  conversationalist.  Instead  of  being 
"alone,"  it  teaches  you  the  secret  of  making 
people  like  you  and  seek  your  company. 

Mistakes  That  Condemn  Us  as 
Ill-Bred 

There  are  countless  little  blunders  that  one 
can  make  at  a  party  or  a  dance.  For  instance, 
the  man  who  mutters  "Pleased  to  meet  you" 
over  and  over  again  as  his  hostess  introduces 
him  to  the  other  guests  is  revealing  how  httle 
he  reahy  knows  about  polite  society.  The 
woman  who  says  "Mr.  Blank,  meet  IMiss  Smith" 
makes  two  very  obvious  mistakes. 

At  the  dinner  table,  in  the  ball-room,  with 
strangers  and  with  one's  own  friends,  one  must 
avoid  the  little  social  blunders  that  can  cause 
embarrassment.  An  easy,  calm,  engaging  manner 
is  of  much  greater  importance  than  a  pretty 
gown  or  a  smart  new  suit. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette — Authoritative 
and  Complete 

The  Book  of  Etiquette,  in  two  large  volumes, 
covers  ever>'  phase  of  etiquette.  It  solves 
every  problem  that  has  ever  puzzled  you. 

In  the  Book  of  Etiquette  you  will  find  absorb- 
ing chapters  on  dinners,  on  teas,  on  weddings,  on 
engagement^.  You  will  find  a  most  fascinating 
chapter  on  the  bride's  trousseau,  and  a  wonderful 
chapter  devoted  to  the  business  woman.  There 
are  chapters  on  introductions,  on  correspon- 
dence, on  speech,  on  dress.  Nothing  is  omitted, 
nothing  is  ^orgotten.     Whatever  you  want  to 


know   you    wiU   find   fully   explained   in   this 
famous,  authoritative  work. 

Sent  to  You  Free  for  Five  Days' 
Examination 

Won't  you  let  us  send  you,  entirely  free  and 
without  obligation,  the  two-volume  set  of  the 
Book  of  Etiquette?  No  money  whatever  is 
necessar>'.  Just  let  us  send  you  these  famous 
books  free  so  that  you  may  read  the  chapters 
that  interest  you  particularly.  Keep  the  books 
for  5  days  and  examine  them  thoroughly. 
Within  that  5-day  period  decide  whether  you 
want  to  return  the  books  without  one  penny's 
cost  to  you,  or  keep  them  and  send  us  only  $3.50 
in  full  payment. 

You  will  be  the  sole  judge.  This  is  a  free 
proof  offer — the  Book  of  Etiquette  is  sent  to 
you  free  for  examination  before  3'ou  purchase 
it.  You  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer  at  once. 

Just  chp  and  mail  the  coupon,  and  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  will  be  in  3'our  hands  in  a  daj'  or  two. 
Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept.  3qi2-A,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.     Dept.  3912-A., 
Garden  City,  New  York. 

Without  money  in  advance,  or  obligation  on  my 
part,  send  me  the  two-volume  set  of  the  Book  of 
Etiquette.  Within  5  daj^s  I  will  either  return  the 
books  or  send  you  S3  50  in  full  paj-ment. 

Name 


Address 

[ — I    Check  this  square  if  you  want  these  books  with   the 
'— '    beautiful  full-Ieather  binding  at  $s,  wth  s  days'  free 

examination   privileges.     {Oriiers  from  outside  the  U.  S. 

are  payable  $3.50  cash  with  order.) 
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Autocar 
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Wherever  there's  a  road 


A  3~ton,  4  cylinder  Autocar,  138-inch  zvheelbase,  with  body,  S3735 

Autocar  Advantages 

Engine  Under  the  Seat  Both  2  and  4  CyHnder  Models 

Short  Wheelbase  Handiness      Economical  Replacement  Parts 
Even  Load  Distribution  Famous  Double  Reduction  Rear  Axle 

Direct  Factory  Branch  Service 

Chassis  Prices  $1100  to  $4350,  Capacities  1  to  6  Tons 

The  Autocar  Company,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Established  1897 
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Ifou've  heartl  your 
neighbor  praise  the  Path- 
finder, the  wondciiul  illustrated 
news  and  story  paper  published  at 
Washington  for  people  everywhere.  This 
paper  is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world;  has 
half  a  million  subsirihcrs.  Chuck  full  of  just  the  kind  of  reading 
you  want.  Unequaled  digest  of  the  world's  news.  Question  Box 
answers  your  questions.  Stunts  for  children;  real  fun  for  all.  Excit- 
ing serial  story  starts  soon.  Send  IS  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  today 
lor  this  bivr  $1  paper  13  weeks.  You  will  be  more  thm  pleased, 
PATHFINDER,  530  Langdon  Sta.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Private  Schools 

of  Established  Worth  in  All 
Departments  of  Education 

TN  1923  from  April  7th  to  September 
8th  Inclusive,  readers  of  The  Literary 
Digest  seeking  educational  advantages  will 
find  a  selection  of  progressive  institutions 
in  its  pages  including  boys'  preparatory, 
boarding  and  day  schools,  military  schools, 
Army  and  Naxy  colleges;  girls'  schools  and 
colleges;  co-educational  schools;  vocational 
and  professional  schools:  special  schools; 
technical  and  other  schools  of  colleges  and 
universities  admitting  students  with  accep- 
table college  preparatory  subjects. 

Announcements  of  summer  schools  and 
camps  for  boj's  and  girls  with  study  and 
recreation  super\'ised  will  also  appear. 

The  Literary  Digest  Hsts  only  institu- 
tions whose  fundamental  aims  are  scholastic 
efficiency,  and  the  development  of  virile 
character  through  clear  understanding  of 
the  individual's  needs. 

The  Jiterdr/  Digest 


Earn  ^lOO.OO  Weekly 

High  class  educated  men  and  women  wanted  to  sell 
the  famous  New  Standard  Dictionary,  the  latest  and 
most  complete  dictionary  published.  Now  being  ad- 
vertised everywhere.  Liberal  commissions.  Energetic 
representatives  can  earn  $100  weekly  and  upward. 
Address  with  references,  Mr.  Hadley.  Funk  &  Wag- 
NALLS  Company.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New   York  City. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

'pO  SELL  the  "Blue  Book  of  Social  Usage," 
■^  Mrs.  Emily  Post's  new  work  on  "Etiquette." 
A  rapid  seller  which  appeals  to  a  vast  number  of 
men  and  w'omen.  Three  printings  in  thirty  days. 
Uiiquestionably  the  best  book  on  Etiquette  ever 
written.  Big  earnings  for  earnest  salesmen — $10. 
$15.  and  more  per  day.  Write  for  full  particulars 
to  Mr.  Hadley,  care  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Without    Vitamines 
in  Food,  We  Die! 

All  the  world's  talking  about  vitamines,  the  food 
element  we  must  have  or  die.  Their  presence  in  some 
foods  is  now  scientifically  esta'jlished.  To  learn 
which  food  substances  contain  vitamines,  whicli  do 
not,  and  why  vitamines  are  so  vital — in  fact,  to  get 
all  the  actual  facts  about  these  invisible  life-preserving 
somethings,  read  that  interesting  and  authoritative 
guide-book — fresh  from  the  press — 

Eating  Vitamines 

By  C.  Houston  Goudiss, 
National  Authority  on  Nutrition. 

In  millions  of  homes  this  book  will  relieve  the  house- 
^fe  of  worry  about  what  to  have  to  eat  and  how  to 
Insure  vitaminic  lifeguards  in  her  bills-of-fare.  She 
will  have  before  her  200  chc-ice,  tested  recipes  and 
seasonal  menus,  dislies  rich  in  vitamines — food  com- 
binations to  promote  health.  She  will  learn  what 
foods  tend  to  stave  oH  sickness — gastro-intestinal 
troubles,  loss  of  weiglit,  breaking  down  of  organic 
functions,  Irritability,  anemia,  etc. 

"Eating  Vitamines"  will  open  the  door  of  health  to 
the  dyspeptic,  better  he  1th  to  the  growing  chllrl.  the 
nursing  mother,  and  all  who  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
And — It's  a  mighty  interesting  little  volume  upon  a 
live  subject.    Illustrated.    110  pages. 

ISmo.    Cloth.    $1.25,  net:  $1.33,  postpaid. 
fDNK  i  WAGNAllS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-360  fourtli  Ave.,  New  York 


"Laughter  is  the  Sweetest 
Music  in  the  World*' 

states  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Like  the  refrain 
of  an  enchanting  melody  it  lingers  in  memory,  a 
.  recollection  of  happy  moments.  More  pleasing 
than  the  most  delicate  symphony  is  the  spontane- 
ous laughter  of  a  crowd.  It  dulls  care  and 
creates  joy.  It  tones  the  system.  The  urge  to 
join   is   irresistible. 

The  Literary  Digest  gathers  weekly  from  the 
world's  press  the  brightest  of  the  current  laugh- 
provokers.  The  best  of  these  are  presented  in 
the  merry  motion  picture,  "Fun  from  the  Press," 
The  funniest  incidents,  the  most  laughable  jokes, 
and  the  pithiest  patter  on  the  serious  questions 
of  the  hour  are  all  included.  It's  sparkling  new 
every  week.     Watch  for  it  at  your  local  theater. 

FUN  from  the  PRESS 

Produced  by  The  Literary  Digest      W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corporation,  Distributors 


THESE  MEN  EARN  MONEY 
IN   THEIR   SPARE    TIME 


FRED  T.  SCOTT 
New  York 


GUY  McKIT TRICK 
Pennsylvania 


Extra  money!  Easy 
work!  These  men  and 
many  others  in  every 
part  of  this  vast  country 
make  their  spare-time 
hours  yield  an  income. 

Why  Not  You? 

You  should  know  about 
our  Special  Representa- 
tive's plan.  No  experi- 
ence or  investment  is 
necessary.  For  full  de- 
tails, sign  the  coupon  be- 
low and  mail  itTO-DAY. 


JAS.  L.  BR.\pFORD 
California 


WM.  C.  BARTON 
So.  Carolina 


■ . C  LIP    HER  E 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  148, 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

\\'ithout  obligating  me,  please  tell  me  how  I  can  earn  money  in  my  spare  time. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 
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The  Cruise  of  Your  Dreams 


In  your  dreams  you 
have  floated  in  balmy 
airs  over  a  sea  of  inef- 
fable blue,  sunlit  from 
azure  skies,  and  sailed 
into  harbors  behind 
which  rise  turrets  and 
towers  of  fascinating 
cities,  disclosing 
glimpses  of  ancient  civ- 
ilizations—  the  incom- 
parable Mediterranean. 
Whether  sources  of 
these  dreams  are  lin- 
gering memories  of  a 
journey  thither,  or  in- 
spired by  author  or 
artist  you  have  longed 
to  realize  again  or  for 
the  first  time  this  ideal 
of  every  travel  lover. 
Now  on  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous 
ships  you  may  make 
your  dreams  come  true. 


UNDER  CHARTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


Get  away  for  two  months  Thp   \^  AH  ^l^t  5H^  %  Jl  ^^^  roniantic  Spain    look 

from    blizzards,    slushy    *  "^1  ▼  A^  WC*  W' %C*A  **«*  upon    the     Pyramids    by 

streets,  gloomy  davs  and    ^     ^              -I  .  ^    TO     THE  moonlight,  motor  through 

relax,    rest    and    play    in    I^Ai:i/^«ll^^«*««Cl  ^^^^d^^  the  Riyiera,  wander  about 

warm  lands  and  seas.           i  TAW  VU  VW  1  1  ClXAWCiH  ^/^^  ^'^'^%l^f          ^ 

Sailing  from  New  York  February  7th,  Returning  April  13th 


MAURETANIA 

Swiftest  of  all  world's  ships,  68,000  Tiirbine 
Horsepower.  31.000  tons — built  on  lines  of  a 
yacht;  788  feet  length,  88  feet  beam.  Higher 
than  dome  of  Washington  Capitol,  her  huge 
size  insures  steadiness.    Oil  fuel,  no  coal  dust. 


1  2,300  Miles  Cruising 
921  Hours  Excursions  Ashore 
16  Famous  Ports  Visited 
66  Days  of  Travel  Delights 
Many  Optional  Side  Trips 


MAURETANIA 

Every  room  comfortable,  ventilated;  spacious, 
protected  decks;  palm  embowered  verandas. 
Well-selected  ship's  library.  Gymnasium  and 
amfjle  dancing  floors.  Select  orchestra  accom- 
panies cruise.  Cuisine  satisfying  exacting  taste. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Delightful  Itinerary — Can  You  Resist  Its  Charm? 

Steaming  over  more  than  one-half  of  the  "World's  circumference  in  a  floating  palatial  hotel,  here  are  just  a 

few  of  the  wonderful  scenes  visited: 


THE  AZORES  (Ponta  Delgada)— 
Donkey  or  carriage  trips,  picnic  in 
famous  Valley  01  Sate  Cidades. 

THE  MADEIRAS  (Funchal)— Cog 
wheel  to  summit  Terreiro  da  Lucta, 
bullock  or  motor  trips. 


SPAIN  (Cadiz)— Rail  trip  to  Seville, 
drives  about  Cadiz.  Optional  ex- 
pense trip  to  Granada. 

GIBRALTAR— Visiting  the  famous 
fortress,  Moorish  markets.  Optional 
expense  trip  to  Tangier. 


ALGERIA  (Algiers)— Trips  to  the 
Arab  Quarter,  Jardind'Essai  or  Botan- 
ical Gardens,  etc. 

MONACO — Motor  trip  over  famous 
Corniche  Drive  to  Nice,  thence  to 
intriguing  Monte  Carlo. 


ITALY  (Naples)— Entering  the  beau- 
tiful bay,  visiting  the  museum  and 
going  to  Pompeii.  Optional  expense 
trip  to  Rome. 

DARDANELLES— Steaming 

through  the  famous  straits  close  to  Gal- 
lipoli,  into  Sea  of  Marmora,  anchoring 
in  the  Bosphorus  off  the  Golden  Horn. 


The  Pacific  Liner  "Ebro" 
to  SOUTH  AMERICA 

68  days  across  and  below  the  Equator. 
From  New  York,  Jan.  24,  1923 

Visiting  the  most  interesting  ports 
including  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island 
— across    the    Andes    Mountains. 
8  days  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Bra- 
zilian Centennial  Exposition) 
$1890  and  up.  Also  several 
v.    special     tours     to     the 
Brazilian  Exposition  up 
to  Fcbruarj'  17. 

■^       Special  Tours  to  the 
;  Brazilian  Centennial 

Exposition 

The  American  Express  Travel 
,'  Department — official  Travel 
Re  preventative  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Brazilian  Government — offers 
Special  Tours  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
leavanfii  New  York  every 
other  week  to  February  17. 

Full  Information  at 

any  American  Eipreit 

Office  Anywhere 


CONSTANTINOPLE  —  Two 

full  days  sightseeing,  visiting 
Mosques,  Bazaars,  Museums, 
etc. 

GREECE  (Athens)— Two  days 
among  the  historic  treasures  in- 
cluding Acropolis,  Parthenon, 
Odeon,    Temple    of    2ieus,,etc., 

etc. 

PALESTINE  (Haifa)— Those 
desiring  more  extensive  tour  to 
Holy  Land  take  optional  ex- 
pense trip  here,  rejoining  party 
at  Cairo. 


EGYPT  (Cairo)— Twelve  days 
amid  the  fascinations  and  mys- 
teries of  the  Nile  Country,  see- 
ing Sphinx,  Pyramids,  sailing 
up  the  Nile,  etc. 

ITALY  (Naples)— Second  visit 
with  trip  to  exquisite  Capri, 
Sorrento,  Amalfi,  etc. 


PORTUGAL  (Lisbon)  —  Car- 
riage and  motor  trips  includ- 
ing Cintra  Castle  and  gardens. 
ENGLAND  (Southampton)— 
Special  train  to  London  with 
five  days  available  for  sight- 
seeing. 

NEW  YORK  — Home  again 
with  body  refreshed  and  mind 
filled  with  a  train  of  delightful 
memories. 


CORSICA  (Ajaccio)— Visiting 
the  home  of  Napoleon. 

Included  within  the  cost  of  this  tour  are  delightful  shore  excursions  at  each  port  en  route 
including  drives,  motor  and  rail  trips,  visits  to  famous  museums,  palaces,  ruins,  etc.  In 
addition  to  these  comprehensive  trips  are  numerous  optional  routes  at  additional  expense. 


LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE 


ACT  PROMPTLY 


The-  favor  with  which  thi.s  cruise  has  been  received  by  the  public  is  attested  by  the  large  demand  whi^h 

is  developing  for  accommodations.     We  have  suRgested  in  this  announcement  only  a  tew  ot  lU  many 

attractions.    Let  us  send  or  show  you  our  complete  literature,  maps,  etc. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  request  this  information  by  letter,  telephone  or  in  pereon  from  any  American 

Express  office. 

If  you  arc  interested,  do  not  delay  another  minute,  as  the  choicest  accommodations  on  the  Mauretama  go 

to  those  making  earliest  bookings. 

American  Express  Travel  Department 

65  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wherever  sou  travel,  always  carry  Arixcrican  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
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A  GOLDEN  A.  E.  F.  TO  SAVE  EUROPE  AGAIN 


THE  SUCCESSION  OF  SENSATIONAL  happenings  and 
mysterious  hints  reported  from  London  and  Washing- 
ton in  the  last  tliree  weeks  have  been  quite  enough  to 
stir  up  a  great  chorus  of  prediction  from  press  correspondents  and 
editors  that  our  national  voyage  on  the  ocean  of  isolation  is 
ending,  and  that  our  Government  is  sorely  moving  toward 
participation  in  a  settlement  of 
Europe's  after-war  problems. 
"President  Harding  has  defi- 
nitely abandoned  his  policj'  of 
isolation  and  is  now  engaged  in 
momentous  negotiations  with 
the  AlUes  designed  to  pull  Eu- 
rope out  of  its  welter  of  chaos," 
definiteh^  states  one  Washington 
correspondent.  To  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun  it  is  apparent 
that  we  are  "on  the  verge  of 
a  change  in  our  national  policy 
as  important  and  far-reaching  as 
that  which  marked  our  entry 
into  the  war."  America,  rich  in 
money  and  resources,  is  seen  on 
the  point  of  sending  across  the 
Atlantic  a  golden  A.  E.  F.  which 
will  be  Europe's  new  savior. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor  en- 
visages the  "bright  promise  of 
better  things  for  Americans  and 
residents  of  other  lands  who 
hope  to  see  a  wider  measure  of 
participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  efforts  for  the  re- 
construction of  Europe  and  the 
stabilization  of  social  and  finan- 
cial conditions  there."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Hearst  and  the 

Sociahst  papers  cry  out  in  warning  against  the  attempts  cf  the 
"international  bankers"  to  drag  us  into  the  European  mess, 
and  Senator  Borah  rises  in  his  place  to  point  out  the  dangers  of 
undertaking  to  save  an  unregenerate  Europe.  Of  course,  there 
was  talk  of  an  American  change  of  heart  when  Ambassador 
Child  began  to  lay  do^vn  the  law  at  Lausanne.  There  was  more 
talk  when  the  London  Premiers'  Conference  met  on  December  9, 
with  the  American  Ambassadors  to  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Belgium,  respectively,  all  in  to-^vTi  ostensiblj'  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  consulting  their  tailors.  "U.  S.  Dominates  Conference  of 
Allied  Premiers"  ran  a  headhne.  Then,  Avhen  the  Premiers 
had  stated  their  divergent  views  and  had  adjourned  to  meet 
again  in  Paris  on  January  2,  another  headline  read:  "Europe 
Looks  to  America  as  Parley  Fails."     The  London  Conference 
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adjoiu-ned  on  the  11th,  but  the  discussion  of  America's  role  was 
just  beginning.  On  the  13th,  the  day  Clemenceau  sailed,  J.  P. 
Morgan,  the  banker,  was  in  conference  with  Secretary  Hughes 
jn  Washington.  The  Washington  correspondents  had  much  to 
tell  about  in  the  next  few  days — that  Elihu  Root  had  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  White  House;  that  Ambassador  Harvey  had   been 

called  to  Washington  for  consul- 
tation, and  would  sail  just  four 
days  ahead  of  the  British  Debt 
Commission;  that  the  German 
Ambassador  called,  first  on  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Washing- 
ton, and  then  on  Morgan  in 
New  York.  The  House  of 
Representatives  almost  unani- 
mously voted  in  faA'or  of  an 
international  conference  to  deal 
with  minor  naval  units.  In  the 
Senate,  Mr.  King  of  L^'tah  called 
for  an  international  disarmament 
conference.  Consul  Skinner  of 
London,  an  authority  on  British 
and  German  affairs,  was  seen 
in  the  capital.  An  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Paris  stated 
the  impression  prevailing  in  that 
city  that  Premier  Poincare  "has 
recei^'ed  an  informal  intimation 
from  the  State  Department  in 
Washington  that  the  United 
States  is  wiUing  to  consider  a 
plan  whereby  she  may  aid  in 
the  settlement  of  the  reparations 
question  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  economic  situation  in 
Europe."  And  by  the  time 
Senator  Borah  stood  up  in  the 
Senate  to  descant  upon  the 
wickedness  of  Europe,  the  editorial  debate  was  in  fuU  swing, 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  with  the 
writers  questioning  whether  we  should  now  turn  to  and  help 
settle  Europe's  problems,  and  if  so,  how  it  could  be  done,  and 
what  would  be  the  results. 

As  a  reason  for  this  sudden  turning  toward  Europe  at  this 
particular  time,  the  New  York  World  explains  that  Europe  has 
a  reparations  crisis  every  six  months,  the  last  one  haA^ing  occurred 
in  July.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  Brooklj'n  Citizen 
think  that  if  the  Administration  has  seen  a  new  Mght  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Clemenceau.  •  The  Republican 
New  York  Tribune  sees  President  Harding  skilfuUy  choosing 
the  time  to  launch  a  policy  which  he  has  had  steadilj'  in  mind. 
He  "has  shown  true  statesmanship  in  sensing  the  hour  for  action 
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THE   DEBTOR'S  PRISON. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
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SPLENDID  ISOLATION. 
— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


in  international  affairs   and  in   striking  swiftly  and  -R-ith  all 
courkge."     As  The  Tribune  explains: 

"  It  would  be  fatal  to  ignore  the  political  situation  in  theSenate, 
and  more  espeeiallj^  the  economic  facts  of  the  ^fiddle  West, 
which  have  turned  the  eyes  of  the  farm  blue  Senators  toward  a 
European  market.  Plainly,  ]\Ir.  Harding,  consistently  and 
e.vpressly  opposed  to  isolation,  has  bided  his  time  till  the  domestic 
situation  made  a  step  fomard  a  practical  possibihtj'  and  not 
merely  a  vain  fulmination. 

"Here  is  surely  statesmanship  combined  with  political  skill 
toward  a  high  and  practicable  end." 

But  to  many  it  seems  that  the  failure  of  the  London  Conference 
— or  at  least  its  adjournment  without  any  agreement  beiug  reached 
— has  had  a  mighty  effect  in  Washington.  The  United  States 
Government,  declares  DaAid  LawTence,  Washington  correspon- 
dent, is  now  "thoroughly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  European  col- 
lapse and  is  putting  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  avert  a  catas- 
trophe." When  Prime  ^Minister  Bonar  Law  told  the  National 
Unionist  Association  that  reparations  presented  "an  almost  in- 
soluble problem"  it  had  "the  effect  of  sounding  an  'S  O  S'  to 
America  to  lend  a  hand,"  we  read  in  a  New  York  World  dispatch. 
The  renewed  e^^denee  of  the  complete  divergence  of  views  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  manifested  at  London  made  a 
deep  impression  on  our  editors.  "Now  if  Ever,"  an  editorial 
headline  in  the  Norfolk  Virgiuian-Pilot,  expresses  a  widely  held 
conclusion.  Altho  France  and  England  disagreed  at  London, 
"this  is  the  closest  Europe  has  yet  come  to  an  agreement  on 
reparations,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  it  shows  how  the 
situation  is  ripe  for  American  participation: 

"The  differences  between  Germany  and  France  are  still  great 
and  vital,  but  they  are  no  longer  irreconcilable  if  the  problem 
be  attacked  from  a  new  and  broader  point  of  view.  In  short, 
the  situation  cries  aloud  for  adjustment  through  a  powerful 
arbitrator,  capable  of  creating  the  atmosphere  and  the  economic 
conditions  favorable  to  compromise.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  nation  that  could  play  this  role.  American  intervention 
at  this  time  would  end  the  quarrel  and  save  the  world  from  end- 
less disturbance  without  any  more  danger  to  America  than  our 
recent  tender  of  good  offices  in  the  dispute  between  Chile  and 
Peru." 

That  it  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  altruistic  action,  is  the  point 
made  by  the  New  York //eraZJ.     Our  own  interest  in  the  outcome 


of  the  European  crisis,  it  observes,  "is  not  overpowering,  but  it  is 
huge."  The  big  question  for  us,  continues  The  Herald,  is  not 
reparations  or  war  debts — 

"The  question  which  concerns  the  American  people  in  respect 
of  this  London  Conference,  and  concerns  them  deeply,  is  the 
foreign  markets  where  we  must  seU  our  surplus  cotton,  if  we 
sell  it  all,  as  our  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs,  our  oils  and  steel 
and  various  manufactures.  If  the  purchasing  power  of  Europe 
can  not  be  built  up  again  our  foreign  markets  can  not  again  be 
to  us  what  they  have  been  and  what  they  must  be  to  avoid  a 
partial  collapse  of  our  OAvn  industry,  whether  in  agriculture  or 
in  manufactures." 

And  so  the  United  States  appears  "as  a  factor  in  a  great 
readjustment,"  we  read  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce; 
"a  little  late,  perhaps,  but  not  too  late  to  do  its  part  in  world 
restoration."  The  new  departure  at  Washington  wins  hearty 
approval  from  this  newspaper  as  it  does  from  such  newspapers 
as  the  Brookl%'n  Citizen  (Dem.),  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
Pittsburgh  Sun  (Dem.),  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  (Dem.),  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  (Rep.),  Boston  Post  (Dem.),  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  Indianapolis  Xews  (Ind.),  and  the  New 
Ha^en  Journal-Courier  (Ind.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Leader  (Prog.  Rep.)  is  uneasy — "perhaps  we  can  not  do 
better  than  to  stick  to  our  old-fashioned  order  of  'America 
first.'"  WiUiam  Randolph  Hearst,  in  a  letter  to  the  readers 
of  his  newspapers,  protests  against  renewed  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe;  he  explains  the  hurried  trip  of  Ambassador 
HarA'ej'  and  the  other  moves  at  Washington  as  part  of  a  plan 
of  the  "international  bankers"  to  involve  us  in  international 
complications  before  the  newly  elected  and  "more  American" 
Congress  can  meet. 

And  the  New  York  Call  pays  its  respects  to  the  "Morgan 
crowd"  who  have  been  called  upon  by  the  diplomats  of  Europe 
to  come  to  the  rescue;  "should  our  bankers  do  so,  it  means  the 
relief  of  Germany  at  the  cost  of  further  extending  the  dominion 
of  financial  imperialism."  Senator  Borah's  statement  of  dis- 
agreement Tsith  the  policies  attributed  to  the  Administration 
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THE  WATCH  OX  THE  RHINE. 

— Cargill  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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THE  THING  BACK  OF  POVERTY-STRICKEN  EUROPE. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 


have  been  given  Avide  publicity  and  have  drawn  the  fire  of 
editorial  criticism.  The  Senator  said  that  Avhile  "no  one  can  be 
blind  or  indifferent"  to  Europe's  plight,  "the  United  States  can 
not  possibly  be  of  any  seridce  to  Europe  until  Europe  changes 
her  program" — 

"If  these  countries  will  signify  their  readiness  to  reduce  and 
adjust  reparations  to  a  point  which  would  permit  Germany  to 
pay  and  live,  to  reduce  their  land  forces,  to  ratifj'  the  disarma- 
ment treaties,  to  recognize  the  Government  of  Russia,  to  expose 
the  secret  military  conventions  now  obtaining  between  one  of 
the  great  Powers  and  a  number  of  small  Powers,  to  wai^'e  the  right 
to  take  possession  of  the  Ruhr,  then  there  would  be  something 
upon  which  to  begin  to  work  out  a  plan  of  salvation. 

"But  if  the  poUcies  which  have  obtained  for  four  years  are  to 
continue,  the  United  States  can  not  save  Europe." 

Senator  Borah,  reply  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  World 
(Dem.),  Globe  (Ind.),  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  and  Newark  Neivs  (Ind.), 
should  get  his  facts  straight.  Alost  of  the  countries  in  Europe, 
they  say,  have  met  the  Senator's  conditions.  Statistics  are  pre- 
sented showing  that  the  four  chief  Allied  Powers  of  Europe  are 
spending  proportionately  less  on  armies  than  the  United  States, 
and  have  cut  down  more  on  their  military  budgets  since  the  war. 
"Considering  the  unrest  prevalent  in  Europe  and  the  fact  that 
every  nation  has  enemies  at  its  gates,  the  milVjary  charges 
of  the  European  nations  are  unquestionably  moderate,"  the  New 
York  Tribune  asserts.  And  if  there  are  any  points  in  which 
the  European  nations  have  not  come  up  to  Senator  Borah's 
requirements,  the  nations  concerned  are  perfectly  ready,  says 
the  Newark  News,  to  ''go  into  conference  about  these  questions 
whenever  the  United  States  w-ill  agree  to  have  its  representati^'es 
on  hand." 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  most  of  the  definite  assertions  about 
Washington  intentions  come  in  headlinco  and  in  the  comment  of 
correspondents.  The  State  Department  has  made  no  public 
declaration  of  its  plans.  The  official  explanation  of  the  Harvey 
journey  runs:  "Ambassador  Harvey  wiU  discuss  all  European 
affairs  including  reparations."  Official  comment  from  the  White 
House  is  confined  to  the  general  statement:  "This  Government 
is  taking  every  consistent  step  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion of  the  European  situation.''  One  thing  that  is  not  being 
discust,  the  correspondents  agree,  is  that  of  the  Allied  debts. 

The  prominence  of  J.  P.  Morgan  in  the  recent  news  dispatches 
from  Washington  has  led  to  the  revival  of  discussion  of  a  $1,500,- 


000,000  loan  to  Germany  by  American  bankers.  But  Mr.  Mor- 
gan tells  the  press  that  he  informed  the  German  Ambassador  that 
his  position  was  exactly  what  it  was  last  summer  in  Pariti  and 
that  wliile  his  firm  desired  greatly  to  be  of  service,  "nevertheless 
matters  had  manifestly  reached  such  a  point  that  it  was  not  possi- 
l)Ie  for  us  to  discuss  or  consider  a  loan  to  Germany  unless  and 
until  the  reparations  question  was  settled."  The  essential  con- 
ditions last  June,  it  may  be  rememl)ered,  were  that  Germany 
must  make  a  real  and  substantial  effort  to  place  her  finances  on 
a  stable  basis;  the  amount  of  reparations  must  be  fixt;  any  loan 
must  be  arranged  by  unanimous  request  of  the  Allied  nations, 
and  no  loan  would  be  practiea])le  unless  it  were  preliminary  to 
other  financial  adjustments.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  the 
Morgan  firm,  said  in  an  address  delivered  in  New  York  City  that 
as  conscientious  bankers  they  "could  not  in  good  faith  recom- 
mend such  a  loan  to  the  investors  of  America,"  for  the  reason 
that  "Germany  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  rates  demanded." 
And  even  if  a  loan  were  feasible  it  would  furnish  no  panacea  for 
Germany's  "many  evils,  which  are  far  too  deep-rooted  to  be 
solved  by  such  means."  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  speaks 
authoritatively  for  the  New  York  financial  community,  dismisses 
the  German  loan  idea  T\ath  scorn: 

"A  German  loan  offered  here  as  such  would  not  receive  a 
single  real  subscrii)tion  ...  if  only  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
no  responsible  government  in  Germany. 

"This  is  said  deliberatelj^  because  the  German  finances  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Government.  Germany's 
bankers  are  doing  the  financing  of  business  from  points  safely 
outside  Germany.  If  they  choose  they  can  put  the  country  in 
a  fair  way  to  meet  its  obligations.  But  they  have  moved  every 
pfennig  of  German  floating  capital  out  of  the  country.  They 
are  financing  imports  of  raw  material  from  the  ScandinaAaan 
countries  and  America  and  any  other  necessarj-  point.  They 
are  selling  German  products  abroad  and  returning  to  Germany 
only  that  part  of  the  price  which  is  necessary  for  maintenance  and 
renewals  of  machinery.  They  are  getting  the  cheapest  possible 
labor  and  .feeding  it  at  the  best  exchange  rates  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  import  food.  The,v  are  making  immense  profits  on  the 
transaction,  in  which  the  German  people  are  not  participating, 
but  are  not  averse  from  an  American  loan  besides." 
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ADVICE  FROM  "SHYLOCK"! 

— Cargill  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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By  courtesy  of  '"The  New  York  Central  Lines  Magazine.  ■ ' 

ONE  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CAR  SHORTAGE  AND  THE  COAL  SHORTAGE. 

The  immediate  causes  of  transportation  congestion,  says  President  Samuel  Rea,  of  *he  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  are:  The  resumption  of  coal- 
mining after  a  suspension  of  some  five  months;  the  flood  of  general  business  after  the  end  of  the  coal  strike:   "the  bad  condition  of  equipment 
following  the  release  of  the  railroads  from  Federal  control;  and  the  depression  of  1921."     Here  are  showii  3.000  cars  of  coal  waiting  in  the  New 
York  Central's  Ashtabula  Harbor  yards  to  be  shipped  in  Great  Lake  vessels.     This  railroad  has  ordered  more  than  10.000  new  coal-cars. 


OUR  TRANSPORTATION  STRANGLING 


THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY  trains  are  late, 
locomotives  are  breaking  down  while  in  operation, 
enaergrracy  embargoes  on  freight  are  constantly  being 
issued — '"all  because  the  physical  conditions  of  the  roads  are 
unequal  to  the  handling  of  the  enormous  traffic  that  is  available.'' 
Moreover,  "despite  all  that  some  railroad  people  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  conditions  are  not  improving,  and  the  railroads  are 
not  bettering  their  roadbeds  and  increasing  their  car  supply 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  offer  any  hope  of  better  conditions  in 
the  year  before  us."  These  startling  statements  are  made  by  a 
conservative  and  responsible  organ  of  business  opinion,  The 
Matmfacturers'  Record  of  Baltimore.  "By  long  odds  the  most 
outstanding  feature  of  the  present  railway  situation  is  the 
inability  of  the  railroads  to  move  the  freight  being  offered  to 
them,"  says  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  The  Railway  Age,  who 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject. 
In  a  liberal  weekly,  the  Xew  York  Xation,  we  find  the  situation 
described  in  much  the  same  terms.  "The  railroads  of  the 
United  States  are  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  the  public  has 
been  allowed  to  belieA'e,"  a\ers  The  A'ation,  and,  as  a  result, 
"conditions  in  the  Northwest  are  becoming  positively  catastro- 
phic." 

Nor  is  it  the  plight  of  the  poor  railway  magnate  that  calls  out 
these  expressions  of  concern.  The  railway  crisis  has  reached 
the  point  wliore  every  one  is  affected  who  buys,  sells,  produces, 
or  uses  anything  the  railroads  carry. 

"  I  know  of  no  problem  exceeding  in  importance  this  one  of 
transportation,"  declares  President  Harding  in  his  recent 
message  to  Congress.  "  Railway  cars  are  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
of  commerce,  and  we  suffer  from  commercial  anemia  every 
year  because  of  a  subnormal  supply  of  these  health-giving 
agents,"  says  his  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
estimates  that  the  strangulivtion  of  business  due  to  "car  short- 
ages" amounts  to  "a  tax  upon  the  coinnninity  greater  than  the 
cost  of  our  government,"  because  "it  not  only  stifles  the  progress 
of  production  and  introduces  speculation  into  distribution,  but 
it  also  seriously  affects  price  levels."  Julius  Barnes,  President 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  the 
congestion  of  our  transportation  system  has  meant  to  the  farmers 
IV  loss  of  $400,000,000.     Charles  H.  Markhain,  President  of  the 


lUinois  Central  Railroad,  warns  the  pubUc  that,  unless  the 
railroads  can  be  put  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them,  "the  coming  trade  expansion  will  be  merely  a  harmful 
and  brief  business  boom."  "If  France  inherited  a  devastated 
area  from  the  war,  the  United  States  inherited  a  devastated 
railway  system,  and  of  the  two  reconstruction  of  the  American 
railways  is  the  more  Aital  to  national  Ufe,"  says  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  declares  that 
"the  transportation  problem  is  at  present  our  national  shame"; 
and  the  SjTacuse  Herald  predicts  that  it  will  be  "the  ugUest 
inheritance  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress." 

The  most  important  part  of  President  Harding's  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  manj-  commentators  say,  is  that  dealing  with 
this  "outstanding  problem"  of  the  railroads.  He  emphasizes 
the  imperative  need  for  "better  and  cheaper  transportation," 
the  "tremendous  costs  of  railroad  betterments  and  expansions," 
and  the  right  of  the  railroads  to  receive  for  their  essential  ser^'ice 
"a  fair  return  on  capital  invested."  He  suggests  " intercarrier 
cooperation  along  the  line  of  merging  lines  into  systems,  and 
pooling  car  and  terminal  facilities;  he  urges  the  coordination  of 
our  transport  resources — steam,  motor  and  water;  and  he  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  a  labor  division  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  with  power  to  enforce  its  decisions  and 
thereby  save  the  country  from  the  terrific  losses  caused  by  a 
nation-wide  railroad  strike.  To  quote  the  President's  own 
words  on  some  of  these  points: 

"Manifestly,  we  have  need  to  begin  on  plans  to  coordinate 
all  transportation  facilities.  We  shoula  more  effectively  con- 
nect up  our  rail  hues  -with  our  carriers  by  sea.  We  ought  to 
reap  some  benefit  from  the  hundreds  of  millions  exi^ended  on 
inland  water-ways,  proving  our  capacity  to  utilize  as  well  as 
expend.  We  ought  to  turn  the  motor  truck  into  a  railwaj-  feeder 
and  distributer  instead  of  destroying  competitor. 

'■  Willi  fuU  recognition  of  motor-car  tran.sportation,  we  must 
turn  it  to  the  most  practical  use.  It  can  not  supersede  the 
railway  lines,  no  matter  how  generously  we  afford  it  highways 
out  of  the  pul)lic  treasury.  If  freight  traffic  by  motor  were 
charged  A\-ith  its  proper  and  ])roportionate  share  of  highway 
construction,  we  should  find  much  of  it  wasteful  and  more  cosily 
than  like  ser-\-ice  by  rail,  let  we  have  paralleled  the  railways, 
a  most  natural  line  of  construction,  and  thereby  taken  away 
from   the  agency  of   e.xpected   service   muck  of   its  profitable 
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traffic,  for  which  tho  taxpayers 
have  been  pro^ddins  tlio  high- 
ways, whose  cost  of  maiutenauco 
is   not  yet  reahzed. 

"The  Federal  Government  has 
a  rigfht  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom 
of  this  pohcj',  because  the  Na- 
tional T^easur^'  is  contributing 
largely  to  this  highway  constnic- 
tion.  Costly  highways  ought  to 
be  made  to  serve  as  feeders 
rather  than  competitors  of  the 
railroads,  and  the  motor  truck 
should  become  a  coordinate  fac- 
tor in  our  great  distributing  sys- 
tem. 

"This  transportation  problem 
can  not  be  waved  aside.  The 
demand  for  lowered  costs  on 
farm  products  and  basic  materials 
can  not  be  ignored. 

"The  merger  of  lines  into  sys- 
tems, a  facihtated  interchange  of 
freight  cars,  the  economic  use  of 
terminals  and  the  consolidation 
of  facilities  are  suggested  waj's  of 
economy  and  efficiency. 

"I  remind  you  that  Congress 
pro\ided   a  joint  commission  of 

agricultural  inquiry  which  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
car  ser\-ice  and  transportation,  and  unanimoush-  recommended 
in  its  report  of  October  15,  1921,  the  pooling  of  freight  cars  under 
a  central  agency.  This  report  well  desei-ves  your  serious  con- 
sideration. I  think  well  of  the  central  agenej-,  which  shall  be  a 
creation  of  the  railwaj-s  themselves,  to  provide,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  means 
of  financing  equipment  for  carriers  which  are  otherwise  unable 
to  pro\-ide  their  proportion  of  car  equipment  adequate  to  trans- 
portation needs.  This  same  agency  ought  to  point  the  way  to 
every  possible  economj-  in  maintained  equipment  and  the  neces- 
sary interchanges  in  railway  commerce." 

So  \'ital  is  a  freight-rate  reduction,  at  least  for  farm  products, 
declares  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  that  without  it  the 
West  will  be  compelled  to  turn  increasingly  to  the  development 
of  manufacturing  industries,  while  the  East  will  be  forced  to 
increase  its  food  production.  At  the  same  time  we  are  assured 
by  Cousins  Business  Review  that  "compared  with  existing  in- 
creases for  other  forms  of  ser\'ice  railroad  freight  rates  are  not 


HOW  THE  MOTOK   TKUCK  CU.MPt TES  WITH  THE  RAILROAD. 

This  refrigerator  truck  and  trailer  takes  fresh  meat  from  Detroit  to  Toledo  in  six  hours,  carrying  18.000 

pounds  at  a  load.    A  carload  shipment  of  meat  makes  the  same  journey  by  rail  in  two-and-a-half  days. 


unreasonably  out  of  line." 
Journal  we  read: 


And  in  the  Xew  York  Wall  Street 


HOW  THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COOPERATES  WITH  THE   RAILROAD. 

Here  one  of  the  new  demountable  "containers  '  is  being  transferred   by  a  derrick  from  a  freight  car  to  a 

motor  truck,  illustrating   a   form  of  cooperation   that   greatly  expedites  deliveries  and    reduces  expenses 

on  "less  than  carload"  shipments.     This  transfer  requires  only  two  minutes. 


"The  President's  assertion  that  transportation  facilities  are 
inadequate  to-daj'  and  \s'ill  be  more  so  to-morrow  is  sound  enough, 
but  his  further  assertion  of  the  existence  of  freight  rates  'which 
much  of  the  traffic  can  not  and  will  not  continue  to  pay,'  is 
flatly  contradicted  by  the  Commerce  Commission,  which,  with 
all  respect,  must  be  presumed  to  know  more  about  rates  and 
traffic  than  ]\lr.  Harding. 

"I\Ir.  Harding  avoids,  but  does  not  alter,  the  essence  of  the 
railroad  problem,  which  is  simply  the  impossibility  of  producing, 
under  present  rates  and  ^ith  labor,  coal  and  material  costs  what 
they  are,  the  net  railroad  revenues  demanded  by  the  public 
interest." 

The  President  has  done  the  nation  a  ser\ice,  thinks  the 
Detroit  News,  in  focusing  pubhc  attention  on  the  eonfhct 
between  motor-truck  and  rail  transportation.  In  an  article 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Forrest  Crissey  tells  us  that 
while  "virtually  the  entire   development  of  the  motor  truck 

as  a  real  factor  in  transpor- 
tation has  been  within  the  past 
five  j'ears,"  it  already  forms 
"a  new  transportation  system  of 
about  1,500.000  units."  But  Mr, 
Crissej'  goes  on  to  say: 


"There  is  no  nourishment  for 
truck  builders  or  owners  in  ha^'ing 
trucks  apply  their  vast  traffic 
power  unprofitably  in  tasks  they 
can  not  perform  to  advantage 
while  every  ounce  of  their  energy 
could  be  applied  to  advantage 
and  vnth  profit  to  themselves 
and  the  pubhc 
direction. 

"This  means, 
that  the  railways 
need  to  change  thousands  of  busj^ 
trucks  from  bleeders  to  feeders, 
and  that  thousands  of  truck- 
owners  now  making  a  meager 
profit  or  none  at  all  as  competi- 
tors for  certain  kinds  of  natural 
rail  traffic  could  ser%'e  them- 
selves and  the  pubhc  bj'  apply- 
ing their  energy  to  hnes  of 
haulage  which  they  are  better 
adapted  to  handle  than  the 
railroads." 


under     proper 

for   one    thing, 
of  the  country 
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MAYOR  HYLAN'S  BOOM  FOR  HEARST 

ANOTHER    THREE-RINGED    POLITICAL    CIRCUS, 

/\  such  as  toured  the  United  States  in  certain  Presidential 
A  m.  campaigns,  still  remembered,  is  discerned  bj^  the 
RepubUean  New  York  Tribune  in  the  effort  of  iMayor  Hylan, 
of  New  York,  to  have  a  "cities  bloc"  participate  in  the  next 
Presidential  campaign.  If  His  Honor's  plans  work  out  as  he 
hopes  they  will,  a  nation-wide  league  of  cities,  M-ith  Chicago 
and  New  York  in  the  lead,  "will  operate  if  possible  ^N-ithin  the 
Democratic  and  RepubUean  parties  as  the  agricultural  and 
Progressive  "blocs"  now 
work  in  Congress.  Or 
if  the  two  old  parties 
will  not  let  New  York's 
Democratic  !Mayor  play 
with  them,  he  may  have 
to  form  a  third  party  to 
fight  against  "corpora- 
tions and  international 
bankers,"  as  he  ex- 
presses it. 

"Mayor  Hj'lan  has 
made  the  disco^erj^  that 
the  third-part  3"  threat 
is  a  game  which  more 
than  one  bloc  can  play," 
observes  the  indepen- 
dent Baltimore  News. 
"Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  wiU  be  the 
Presidential  candidate, 
and  the  opprest  people 
of  the  United  States  Avill 
be  gathered  to  his  ban- 
ners by  the  combined 
efforts  of  !Mayor  Hylan 
and  !Mayor  William  Hale 
Thompson,  of  Chicago. 
These  three  will  then 
call  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  reform 
or  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  a  partizan 
split  and  a  third  partj-." 
"It    is    a    good    idea," 

thinks  the  independent  Utiea  Press.  "In  fact,  it  might  be 
called  a  grand  idea.  !Maybe  a  wonderful  idea.  The  only 
trouble  with  it  is  that  it  won't  work." 

While  Mayor  Hylan  is  said  to  be  pajnng  in  this  fashion  a 
political  debt  to  Mr.  Hearst,  whose  New  York  papers  supported 
him  in  the  mayoralty  race,  these  papers  have  not  commented 
upon  the  Mayor's  "bloc"  idea  .since  it  was  voiced  in  Chicago  on 
December  9.  And  as  no  other  newspaper  which  has  come  to  our 
attention  comes  to  the  defense  of  His  Honor,  we  shall  have  to  let 
him  speak  for  himself.  First,  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  New  York's  last  gubernatorial  campaign  there  was  an 
<'ntento  of  Albany,  Schenectady,  New  York,  Buffalo,  and 
other  cities  in  the  State  against  "Governor  ^Miller  and  the  inter- 
ests," and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mayor  Hylan  that  if  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  cooperate,  "they  can  force  the  nomination 
(for  President)  of  real  progressives,  such  as  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Rodman  Wanamaker,  or  Gifford 
Pinchot ;  some  one  who  yviW  be  the  ])eoples'  friend  and 
end  the  domination  of  the  corporations  and  the  international 
l)ankers."  Declaring  that  "we  have  got  to  get  tlie  cities 
together  for  the  l'.)24  fight,"  the  Alaj-or  said  in  a  recent 
Chicago  speech: 


Copyrighted  by  the  Keystone  View  Co. 

HE  IS  STARTING  ANOTHER   GAME  NOW. 

Here  Mayor  John  F.  Hylan  is  throwing  out  the  ball  which  started  the  season  for  the 

Giants  and  Brookljns.      More  recently  he  has  uudertaken  to  start  a  pohtical  ball 

rolling  which  he  hopes  will  carry  into  the- Presidency  a  man  of  "the  type  of 'William 

Randolph  Hearst,  Hiram  ,Johnson,  Rodman  Wanamaker  or  Gifford  Pinchot." 


"A  small  group  of  international  bankers  and  money-lenders, 
public  utiltity  ex]>loiters  and  tariff  beneficiaries  have  actually 
dictated  nominations  for  offices  up  to  the  Presidencj-. 

"This  in\'isible  power  whose  black  and  menacing  form 
hovers  over  every  fireside  in  the  land  stealthily  and  secretly 
reaches  out  and  seizes  in  its  filthj-  paws  our  vaunted  in- 
stitutions of  free  government  "with  the  same  ruthlessness  and 
relentlessness  as  the  grim  specter  of  death  pursues  its  number- 
less victims. 

"So  absolute  is  the  power  of  America's  secret  dynastic  rulers 
that  they  have,  without  hindrance,  A\Titten  the  very  platforms 
and  pledges  of  political  parties,  and  because  of  substantial  con- 
tributions  to  campaign  chests  they  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  dic- 
tate   the    go^■ernmental 
policies  of  the  Adminis- 
tration elected  to  office, 
regardless  of  party." 

In  aU,  the  !Mayor  in- 
dicted President  Har- 
ding, Secretary  of  State 
Hughes,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon,  the 
Standard  Oil  Companj-, 
the  new  Tariff  Law, 
pre-war  "British  prop- 
aganda," numerous 
"wealth  lords,"  the 
American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company,  and  the 
Berwind-White  Coal 
Company,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania concern  which 
furnishes  coal  to  New 
York  City  transit  lines. 
An  independent  news- 
paper, the  New  York 
Globe,  maintains  that 
"much  of  this  amazing 
farrago,  of  course,  is 
simply  not  so;  but  the 
painful  fact  remains  that 
there  is  a  modicum  of 
truth  in  it."  But  the 
Buffalo  Express  (Ind. 
Rep.)  declares  that  the 
^layor's  outpourings  are 
merely  "the  demagogic  cant  that  has  been  delivered  from  soap- 
boxes since  1914,"  "The  political  careers  of  ^Mayors  Hylan 
and  Thompson  have  been  built  up  on  just  such  wild  and 
incoherent  misrepresentation  and  deUberate  falsehood,"  avers 
the  independent  New  Haven  Journal-Courier.  But,  adWses 
this  paper,  "let  this  precious  pair  of  ship-scuttlers  talk  their 
heads  off  and  flatter  to  the  skies  the  heroes  of  their  imagina- 
tion." The  real  purpose  of  ^layor  Hylan,  reports  the  Man- 
chester Union  (Ind.  Rep.),  besides  booming  Hearst  for  the 
While  House,  "is  to  put  forward  Messrs.  Hylan  and  Thompson 
for  the  United  States  Senate." 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  the  iMaj'or's  plan,  "it  would  be  impos- 
sible," thinks  the  RepubUean  New  York  Tribune,  "for  Mayor 
Hylan  to  unit«  into  a  pohtical  unit  even  those  cities  in  which  Mr. 
Hearst  publishes  his  manifold  newspapers."  Last  fall,  we  are 
reminded  by  tlie  Democratic  New  York  World,  "!Mr.  Hylan  went 
to  SjTacuse  to  nominate  !Mr.  Hearst  for  Governor  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,"  but  e.\-Governor  Smith  won  the  nomination  and 
was  elected  by  a  huge  majority.  "Tlie  Mayor  had  all  the  patron- 
age of  New  York,  and  all  the  money  he  had  need  of,"  adds  the 
Republican  .Syracuse  Pott-Standard,  "yet  see  what  Al  Smith 
di:ltohim!" 
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NOW  A   "PEOPLE'S  BLOC" 

STILL  ANOTHER  BLOC  follows  close  upon  the  formation 
of  the  "Progressive  bloc"  in  Washington  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  La  Follotte  (Rep.,  Wis.),  described 
in  our  December  16  issue,  altho  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  At  the  Cleveland  "conference  for  progressive 
political  action,"  some  five  hundred  men  and  women  from 
practicallj'  every  State  were  in  attendance.  The  "people's 
bloc,"  which  resulted  from  this  meeting,  representing  farmers' 
organizations  and  cooperative  associations,  organized  labor, 
the  Farmer-Labor  and  Socialist  parties,  the  Non-Partizan  League, 
and  the  single-tax  adherents,  plan,  in  short,  to  extend  the  pro- 
gressive movement  to  every 
poUtical  subdivision  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  But  not 
through  a  third  party;  that  was 
found  inexpedient  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  conference, 
much  to  the  regi'et  of  the 
Socialists,  according  to  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call.  In- 
stead, the  State  organizations 
will  either  work  through  the 
Repubhcan  or  Democratic 
party,  or  form  an  independent 
organization  for  the  State. 

The  purpose,  according  to 
the  spokesman  for  the  national 
committee,  is  "to  use  em- 
power in  the  primaries  to 
nominate  the  right  men,  re- 
gardless of  pohtieal  faith." 
This  new  "bloc,"  we  are  told 
by  the  Cleveland  Citizen,  a 
Labor  paper,  intends  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  a  President, 
Vice-President,  United  States 
Senators  and  Congressmen, 
State    legislatures    and    State 

officers  pledged  to  progressive  policies  and  the  interests  of  in- 
dustrial democracy.  The  platform  outlining  the  things  for  which 
the  new  "people's  bloc"  will  work  is  as  follows: 

"1.  The  repeal  of  the  Esch-Cummins  railroad  law,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  public 
control  of  water-power  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

"2.  The  direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
by  the  people,  and  extension  of  direct  primary  laws  in  all  States. 

"3.  That  Congress  end  the  power  of  the  courts  to  declare 
legislation  unconstitutional. 

"4.  Enactment  of  the  Norris-Sinclair  consumers'  and  pi-o- 
ducers'  financing  corporation  bill,  designed  to  increase  prices 
farmers  recei^'e  and  reduce  prices  consumers  paj'  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  the  creation  of  an  independent  system  of  food  products 
credits. 

"5.  Increased  tax  rates  on  large  incomes  and  inheritances,  and 
payment  of  a  soldier's  bonus  bj-  restoring  the  tax  on  excess  profits. 

"G.  Legislation  pro  Adding  minimum  essential  standards  of 
employment  for  women;  equality  for  women  and  men  while 
improA-ing  existing  political,  social  and  industrial  standards,  and 
State  action  to  insure  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  Federal 
maternitj^  and  infancy  act." 

Of  the  six  planks,  perhaps  the  one  which  would  have  Congress 
"end  the  power  of  the  coiu-ts  to  declare  legislation  unconsti- 
tutional," comes  in  for  the  most  condemnation.  If  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  were  ratified  by  the  necessary  majoritj'' 
of  States,  "it  would  at  once  destroy  the  fine  balance  between 
Congress  and  the  judiciarj'  which  has  had  much  to  do  ^Aith  our 
orderly  national  development,"  as  the  ProAddence  Journal 
piits  it,  representing  the  general  trend  of  thought  seen  in  many 
other  newspapers.     Considered  as  a  whole,  "the  program  is  in 


part  sound,  in  part  ill-considered,  and  in  part  meaningless," 
concludes  the  Cleveland  Plain,  Dealer,  after  following  the  con- 
ference day  by  day.  "AforeoAcr,  the  conference  adjourns  with 
a  program,  but  with  no  machinery  or  plan  for  putting  it  into 
practise,  and  without  forming  a  third  party."  Therefore, 
observes  The  Plain  Dealer,  "those  who  had  hoped  for  a  better 
understanding  between  agriculture  and  labor  T\all  find  slight 
evidence  of  progress  in  this  conference."     Continues  this  paper: 

"Progressives  in  both  parties  were  much  encouraged  by  pri- 
mary and  election  results  this  year.  The  President's  recent 
message  to  Congress  gave  evidence  of  a  chastened  spirit  on  the 
part  of  majority  leaders  at  Washington.  The  militant  farm 
'bloc'    and    the   newer   La  Follette   group,    which   propose    to 

exert   a  powerful  influence  in 
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NOT  TO  BE  HALTED,  XOT  TO  BE  HURRIED. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
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the  next  Congress,  get  their 
inspiration  from  an  awakened 
public  concern  for  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  country. 

"All  this,  however,  does  not 
mean  the  formation  of  a  new 
partj'  or  disaster  to  either  of 
the  existing  parties.  It  does 
not  mean  that  henceforth 
farmer  and  industrial  worker 
will  abandon  their  long-stand- 
ing suspicions  of  each  other 
and  go  to  the  polls  hand  in 
hand.  That  is  not  the  way  re- 
sults have  been  accomplished 
in  American  politics  hereto- 
fore, and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  .situation  to  suggest 
abandonment  of  the  old  prac- 
tises. 

"Communists,  refused  rec- 
ognition at  the  Cleveland 
conference,  will  remain  Com- 
munists pledged  to  a  program 
condemned  alike  by  experience 
and  reason.  Problems  of  agri- 
culture are  of  one  kind;  prob- 
lems of  industrial  workers  are 
of  another.  There  is  no  party 
demarcation  between  the  pro- 
gressiA^e  and  the  non-progres- 
sive solution  of  current  ques- 
tions of  gove.'nment  and  economics.  In  each  party  a  progressive 
group  will  work  for  liberal  ends,  combining  when  circumstances 
seem  to  justify  it,  but  refusing  to  abandon  the  political  allegiance 
of  years  in  order  to  form  an  independent  new  party. 

"As  for  the  Cleveland  program  itself,  much  of  it  is  already 
accepted  by  thoughtful  Americans.  JMany  of  its  items  have 
been  specifically  indorsed  in  these  columns.  Othei'  items,  like 
the  proposal  to  destroj'  the  Supreme  Court's  right  to  declare  legis- 
lation unconstitutional,  wlU  not  stand  the  test  of  sane  analysis." 

Whether  a  pohtieal  coalition  between  farm  and  labor  organ- 
izations can  be  brought  about  is  questioned  by  several  editors. 
]Moreover,  points  out  the  New  Yoi-k  Times,  "the  combined 
popular  vote  of  the  Socialist,  Socialist-Labor,  Farmer-Labor,  and 
Single  Tax  parties  amoimted  in  1920  to  only  1,200,000  out  of  a 
total  of  nearly  27,000,000."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger: 

"It  is  unlikel.y  that  there  can  be  any  effective  union  brought 
about  between  these  two  large  groups  of  citizens.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  it.  One  is  that  the  farmers  are  American  citizens 
before  they  are  farmers.  They  are  interested  in  a  score  of  things 
which  would  not  be  included  in  the  program  of  a  partj'  organized 
for  securing  class  legislation.  The  other  is  that  the  special 
interests  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  labor  unions  conflict. 

"The  railroad  workers  demand  high  wages,  and  high  wages 
can  not  be  paid  unless  freight  rates  are  high.  Now,  high  freight 
rates  are  the  very  thing  against  which  the  farmers  are  protesting. 
They  say  that  when  they  send  their  products  to  market  there  is 
nothing  left  for  them  after  the  freight  bill  is  paid. 

"Ttie  clothing  workers  likewise  want  high  wages  and  cheap 
food,  and  the  farmers  want  to  buy  clothing  at  low  prices  and  to 
sell  their  product  at  high  prices.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these 
two  groups  can  work  together  in  one  party." 
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TOPICS  IX  BRIEF 

(An  extension  of  this  department  appears  weekly  on  the  screen  as  "Fun  from  the  Press") 


Wish  K.  K.  K.  stood  for  Koal  Kar  Koming. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

As  to  Turkey — to  keep  her  straight,  keep  her  Strait. — Xorfolk 
Virgin  ia  n-Pilot. 

Ireland  for  the  Irish  sounds  hke  a  crowTiing  British  outrage. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Caix  denied  being  his  brother's  keeper.     But  tnen  Abel  had 
no  oil  districts. — Associated  Editors. 

Europe  will  do  bett«r  by  paying  off  her  new  debts  than  by 
paying  off  her  old  scores. — Washington  Po.'^t. 

A  pocKETBOOK  is  a  good  gift,  but  it  will  not  be  needed  until 
a  few  weeks  after  Christmas. — Ki)oxrille  Xeus. 

"A  MAX  is  what  he  eats."  said  an  old  philosopher.    Does  that 


The  Russian  muzhik  is  about  played  out. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

If  Christmas  comes,   can  bills  be  far    behind? — St.   Joseph 
News-Press. 

Kemal  doesn't  need  to  rattle  the  saber  so  long  as  he  can  rattle 

the  Allies.— Z)i/Zi/^/!  Herald. 

The  Germans  are  the  first  to  dodge  their  debts  by  making 
more  monev. — Associated  Editors. 


Europe's  one  prayer  appears  to  be 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


'Forgive  us  our  debts." — 


make   Clemenceau   a   hard-boiled 
Public  Ledger. 


egg? — Philadelphia    Evening 


Now  scientists  say  youth  can  be  prolonged  by  eating  cabbage. 
As  between  sauerkraut  and  monkey  glands,  give  us  old  age. — 
Bcloit  Xews. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Russian  Reds  are  on  a  ne  .v  tack.  We 
hoi>e  that  at  last  this  is  something  that  'will  get  under  their  skin. 
— Manila  Bulletin. 

If  the  Ku  Kluxers  had  any  real  business  sense  they'd  rent  out 
the  backs  of  those  white  costumes  they  wear  for  advertising  pur- 
poses.— Xew  York  Tribune. 

Maybe  the  United  States  will  quit,  leading  the  enlightened 
nations  in  illiteracy  when  the  enlightened  nations  stop  sending 
their  illiterates  over  here. —  Toledo  Blade. 

Gekeral  Chin-  is  leading  the  expedition  against  the  Chinese 
bandits,  and  that  is  :he  kind  of  a  general  we  seem  to  get  when  we 
go  after  our  profiteers. — Amencj,,  Lumberman  (Chicago). 

Since  it  appears  that  most  of  the  European  nations  want  to 
cancel  their  war  debts  to  us,  we 
can't  help  feeling  grateful  at 
their  moderation  in  not  borrow- 
ing more. — Xashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

It  must  at  least  be  said  to 
Newberry's  credit  that  when  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  he 
wasn't  uppity  enough  to  de- 
mand his  money  back. — Beloit 
(Wis.)  Neurs. 

Great  things  are  expected 
when  farmers  and  labor  unions 
get  together.  ^The  accent  goes 
on  "when.")  —  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

There  is  one  advantage  of 
being  a  meml>er  of  the  Greek 
Cabinet.  They  are  never 
pestered  by  life  insurance 
apcnts. — Xew  York  Tribune. 

The  two  richest  men  in  the 
world  make  motor  cars  and  sell 
the  gas  for  them,  but  the  peo- 
ple maintain  the  emergency 
ho.spitals. — Charleston  Gazette. 

Many  of  us  hoped  that  the 
worst  of  our  troubles  are  over, 
but  here  is  the  dispatch  from 
LoiKlon  announcing  that 
(norge  Harvey  ■will  soon  r<- 
turn. — New  York  Call. 

Dh.  Max  Ritterath  has 
invented  a  cannon  tliat  shoots 
at  right  angles.  If  this  tiling 
keeps  up  even  swivel  chairs 
may  not  be  safe  in  the  next 
war. — Fort  Worth  Record. 
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GOING   AFTER   DAUGHERTY'S  SCALP. 

DarliiiR  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune. 


Even  a  soviet  government  can  see  the  light  when  it  falls  into 
empty  treasure  vaults. — Boston  Herald. 

The  war  wasn't  entirely  useless.  It  taught  a  lot  of  persons 
of  noble  lineage  to  earn  their  li^dng. — Minneapolis  Star. 

The  next  thing  these  union  leaders  will  be  doing  is  pointing 
to  the  dictionary  to  prove  that  wages  must  be  hire. — Manila 

Bulletin. 

In  any  nation  the  political  majority,  after  all.  is  only  a  group  of 
minorities  that  manage  to  hold  together  for  a  time. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Georges  Carpentier  and  Georges  Clemenceau  have  this  in 
common,  they  both  go  to  sleep  very  early  in  the  evening. — Xew 
York  Evening  Post. 

All  the  A.  E.  F.  find  they  are  Unknown  Soldiers  when 
they  tr>-  to  talk  to  Congressmen  about  another  boni's  biU. — 
Xew  York  Tribune. 

Edison  complains  that  college  men  lack  imagination.  Some 
professors  correcting  examination  papers  might  be  able  to  check 
him  wrong  on  that  point. — Beloit  News. 

Eugene  Debs  says  that  so^^etism  was  the  only  good  thing 
that  came  out  of  the  war,  which  is  the  most  crushing  indictment 

of  the  war  we  have  yet  heard. 
— Xashville  Southern  Lumber- 
man. 

We  now  are  so  well  pro- 
tected from  cheap  foreign  labor 
that  it  can't  even  buy  high- 
priced  American  goods. — Rich- 
mond Xeus  Leader. 

Some  day  our  European 
debtors  may  get  what  is  com- 
ing to  them.  They  already 
have  what  is  coming  to  us. — 
Xew  York  American. 

Europe  now  has  its  red 
shirts,  its  black  shirts  and  its 
gray  shirts,  but  what  Europe 
particularly  needs  is  to  keep 
its  shirt  on. — Chicago  Xews. 

It  is  reported  that  much 
counterfeit  money  is  being 
used  in  the  purchase  of  bootleg 
liquor.  That  sounds  like  po- 
etic justice. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

It  is  estimated  that  the 
ra^roads  wliich  carry  our  mail 
could  circle  the  world  tea 
times.  Why  not  let  them  do 
this  on  the  first  of  every 
month? — Xew  York  Evening 
Post. 

President  Harding  is  all 
excited  over  his  discovery  that 
the  prohibition  law  is  being 
^^olated.  Won't  he  be  indig- 
nant when  he  hears  about  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania.' — 
Xashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


I 


SNAGS  IN  THE  WAY  OF  A  LOAN  TO  GERMANY 


t^ 


THE  PROSPECT  of  an 
American  loan  to  help 
Germanj''  get  on  its  feet 
■as  hailed  by  many  German 
ditors  as  a  splendid  demonstra- 
ion  of  the  Santa  Glaus  spirit, 
ut  the  news  failed  to  stir 
ptimism  in  Britain,  while  it 
licited  from  France  and  Hel- 
ium rather  frigid  reassertions 
f  their  stand  on  reparations. 
LCtion  by  the  United  States 
s  suggested  in  press  reports, 
lid  the  Brussels  Nation  Beige, 
would  mean  a  new  burden  to 
lelgium  and  France,  as  they 
'ould  have  to  abandon  their 
ens  on  Germany,"  and  the 
Brussels  Vingtieme  Steele,  look- 
ig  upon  the  reported  plan 
lerely  as  a  "feeler,"  expresses 
stonishment  that  America 
should  show  confidence  in 
Germany's  intentions  to  pay 
jparations."  In  England  the 
lOndon  Times  warns  its  readers 
ot  to  expect  too  much  from  the 
umerous  reports  of  possible 
mericau  interv^ention  in  the 
uropean  economic  situation, 
ecause  there  is  only  a  slender 
liance  that  the  coming  Paris 
inference  of  Premiers  will  ar- 
ve  at   definite  limits  for  the 

rerman  debt.  Consequently,  it  saj-s,  until  such  fiualitj^  is 
ttained,  the  suggested  international  loan  on  behalf  of  Germany 
■  entireh^  impracticable,  which  is  a  fact  that  America  "certainly 
;aUzes."  Reports  from  Washington  that  the  loan  would  have 
)  wait  till  the  reparations  question  is  settled  make  the  London 
tar  regret  that  the  Harding  Administration  should  "throw 
Did  water  on  the  report  of  a  big  American  loan  to  Germany," 
ad  it  explains: 

"We  are  sorry,  because  if  ever  there  w^as  a  case  in  which  the 
[d  economic  fallacy  of  'circulating  money'  had  something  to  be 
lid  for  it,  this  is  one.     America,  choked  with  British  gold,  lends 

to  Germany  to  pay  France,  to  relieve  England  of  the  necessity 
)r  remitting  the  French  war  debts  and  to  enable  England  to 
ay  interest  on  her  debt  to  America. 

"Completion  of  the  circuit  would  fire  the  spark  of  renewed 
itality  and  commercial  confidence,  and  enable  America  to 
;U  to  Europe  those  great  accumulations  of  her  products  which 
ave  been  held  in  chancery  by  the  very  fact  that  America  has 
H  our  money." 

The  French  official  attitude  toward  reparations  is  cited  by- 
le  Paris  newspapers  by  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Premier 
oincare  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"France  does  not  desire,  she  has  never  desired,  and  she  will  not 
esire  in  the  future  any  more  than  to-day  any  expeditions  of  a 
lilitary  character.  Furthermore,  she  does  not  desire  to  inflict 
n  Germany  any  chastisement  or  any  punitive  sanction.  She 
esires  only  to  be  paid  in  the  fullest  measure  in  which  it  can  be 


WHAT   GKRMAXY  WISHES. 

"The  wise  men  debate  how  to  rescue  the  mark  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  but  the  simple  method  of  revision  does  not  occur  to  them." 

— Kladderadaisch  (Berlin). 


done,  and  to  make  sure  that  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  she  ])elieves 
it  necessar\'  to  seize  the  riches 
of  Germany  there  where  they 
are  to  be  found." 

Salience  is  given  to  this  para- 
graph by  the  Paris  press,  it 
appears,  because  of  rumors  that 
President  Harding  was  meditat- 
ing a  new  conference  at  which 
re^■ision  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles would  be  considered,  and 
the  semi-official  Paris  Temps 
observes  on  this  point: 

"The  more  one  respects  the 
intentions  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, the  more  one  regrets 
that  irresponsible  informers 
should  invoke  its  name  when 
their  intention  is  to  serve  only 
particular  interests.  Also  we 
would  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  question  of 
a  general  conference  at  which 
the  Lf^nited  States  Government 
will  sit  to  discuss  with  the 
Allies  the  problem  of  repara^ 
tions. 

"The  United  States  has  not 
ratified  the  Treatj^  of  Versailles, 
and  it  was  against  that  Treaty 
that  the  present  President  was 
elected  to  office.  The  L'nited 
States  signed  a  separate  Peace 
Treaty  with  Germany.  The 
L'nited  States  does  not  wish  to 
abandon  its  claims  on  the  Allies. 
We  are  not  criticizing  such  a 
policy,  we  are  simply  stating  it.  But  we  would  state  at  the  same 
time  that  the  present  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not 
change  that  policy  without  disavowing  itself  and  without  exposing 
itself  to  great  internal  embarrassment. 

"If  this  Govermnent  would  participate  in  a  conference  on 
reparations,  it  could  not.  The  Allies  would  demand  of  it  that  it 
sign  the  political  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  ratify  the 
Franco-American  compact,  and  abandon  its  war  debts.  If  they 
should  address  to  it  these  demands,  which  are  the  only  logical 
sequence  of  its  participation  in  a  reparations  conference,  it 
would  be  obliged  to  refuse. 

"And  then  what  role  would  the  American  delegates  be  reduced 
to  playing?  Being  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  bring  to  the  con- 
ference any  new  policy,  they  could  only  support  the  schemes  of 
private  bankers  and  private  interests.  Opponents  of  the  Ad- 
ministration would  then  be  quick  to  bring  the  accusation  that 
it  was  getting  into  foreign  entanglements  and  sacrificing  the 
general  for  particular  interests." 

This  semi-official  organ  of  the  French  Government  goes  on  to 
say  that  a  general  conference  "could  only  serve  to  complicate 
the  problems  which  are  insolvable  at  present,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  the  solution  of  those  which  can  now  be  settled." 
Therefore  it  issues  the  warning  that — 

"The  United  States  Government  must  not  at  the  present 
time  inter\'ene  in  the  reparations  debate. 

"It  American  bankers  or  others  wish  to  furnish  Germany  with 
a  part  of  the  capital  which  she  needs  to  pay  reparations  they 
have  only  to  get  into  touch  Avith  the  German  Government, 
which  will  submit  their  proposals  to  the  Allies.     It  is  with  their 
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debtor  German  State  that  the  Allies  have  to  deal,  not  with  a 
third  party  which  comes  as  a  business  body,  and  even  less  with 
a  third  party  which  comes  as  an  arbitrator. 

"When  the  German  Government  has  reached  an  accord  ^^^th 
foreign  bankers  to  pay  reparations  dues  by  means  of  foreign 
credits  and  when  it  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments which  are  its  creditors,  these  Allied  governments  will 
discuss  whether  it  would  be  sound  business  to  grant  delay  in  ex- 
change for  these  pajTnents. 

"Such  negotiations  would  not  be  in  any  way  hindered  by  the 
fact  that  one  or  several  Allies  may  have  in  the  meanwhile  taken 
in  the  common  interest  collateral  securities  with  German  terri- 
tory. Such  taking  of  securities  would  be  done  with  only  one 
aim — assuring  payments.  And  in  the  meanwhile,  too,  France, 
who  is  not  a  harsh  and  uncomprehending  creditor,  will  continue 
to  urge  the  only  way  by  which 
Germany's  financial  sickness 
can  be  cured — that  with  good- 
will she  set  about  curing 
herself." 

Another  important  Paris 
newspaper,  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  laments  the  vagueness 
as  well  as  multiplicity  of  the 
reports  hovering  about  Amer- 
ica's helping  hand  and  Europe, 
so  that  it  finds  only  one  thing 
discernible,  namely — 

"At  the  moment  when  the 
failure  of  Germanj-  to  pay  is 
no  longer  contested  by  any  one, 
at  the  moment  when  the 
necessity  has  become  abso- 
lutely clear  that  a  method 
must  be  found  for  making 
Germany  pay  and  for  taking 
securities,  the  vague  news  is 
launched  of  an  American  pro- 
posal which  Anil  once  more 
make  everything  uncertain  and 
adjourn  decisions  which  must 
shortly  be  taken. 

"If  Germany  finds  help 
among  American  financiers,  it 
is  not  we  who  will  complain. 
But  it  is  cA-ident  that  this 
combination,  if  it  ever  becomes 
a  reality,  must  change  nothing, 
either  with  regard  to  payments 
or  wit  h  regard  to  the  guarant  ies, 
of  which  we  have  so  great  need." 

The  Paris  Action  Fran^aise  expresses  the  cynical  fear  that  an 
American  loan  to  Germany  can  not  succeed  if  only  for  the  fact 
that  "a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars  would  prove  but  a  drop  of 
water  on  a  red-hot  coal";  but  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Berlin  Boerscn  Courier  asserts  that  there  is  a  great  section  of 
the  German  nation  which  places  much  confidence  in  the  benefits 
of  an  American  loan,  yet  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  such 
help  can  not  be  obtained  from  America  u-ithout  far-reaching 
guaranties.  The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  notes  that  even  if  a  loan 
were  granted  to  Germany  the  interest  payment  would  mean  an 
extraordinarily  heavy  burden  for  Germany  in  her  present  finan- 
cial state,  while  the  Vossische  Zeitung  urges  that  it  is  time  for 
"the  responsible  indiAiduals  in  Germany  to  decide  on  the  point 
at  which  the  mark  should  be  stabiUzed."  A  Stinnes  organ,  the 
Deutsche  Allgcmeine  Zeitung,  sees  possibilities  for  recovery  in 
such  an  economic  conference  as  Washington  is  "reported  to  be 
contemplating,"  yet  it  adds  that  the  mark  might  be  stabilized 
decisively  by  the  regulation  of  Germany's  economic  and  financial 
problems.  Moreover,  Berlin  dispatches  relate  that  in  order 
to  avoid  the  "economic  catastrophe  which  would  he  sure  to 
follow  sudden  stabilization"  a  i)lan  is  under  government  con- 
sideration to  issue  gold  cert'ficates,  secured  by  a  domestic  loan, 
to  sen-e  in  dealings  in  foreign  countries  and  thus  practically, 
in  the  course  of  decades,  supplant  the  present  paper  mark. 


"WO  TO  THE  VICTOR  1" 


AMERICAN  BLOOD  AND  OIL 

BLOOD  MAY  BE  THICKER  than  water,  but  oU  is 
thicker  than  blood,  say  some  caustic  foreign  critics  of 
American  intervention  at  Lausanne  who  declare  that 
so  long  as  it  was  merely  a  question  of  the  preservation  of  human 
life  in  Turkish  territory  the  United  States  looked  on  A\-ith  "ada- 
mantine indifference." 

The  best  retort  to  such  an  accusation  is  to  be  found  in  the  large 
number  of  American  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  were  quoted  in  these  columns  last  week  and  showed 
that  the  "unofficial  observers"  representing  America's  Govern- 
ment at  Lausanne  have  put  the  L'nited  States  on  record  in  favor 

of  the  open  door  for  business 
in  the  Near  East  and  through- 
out the  world,  in  favor  of  the 
open  Straits,  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Capitula- 
tions in  Turkey,  in  favor  of 
the  protection  of  Christian 
minorities,  and  against  their 
deportation.  This  is  to  be 
remembered,  it  would  seem, 
in  connection  with  the  acid 
tone  of  the  London  PaU  ISIaU 
Gazette  when  it  says  that 
America  would  accept  no  man- 
date, nor  would  it  take  any 
conjoint  responsibiUty,  but 
"retired  within  the  taber- 
nacle of  its  own  righteousness 
to  offer  up  thanks  that  it 
was  free  ahke  from  the  troubles 
and  the  depranty  of  a  restless 
Old  World."  But  America's 
blood  boils  over  the  burning 
question  of  oil,  it  is  charged 
by  those  who  think  along  the 
lines  of  this  London  daily, 
which  remarks: 
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France:    "That's  enough!     Dont  throw  any  more  at  me!      If 
this  is  peace,  give  me  war!" 

—Journal  Amusant  (Paris). 


"When  the  word  'oil'  is 
mentioned,  however,  the  re- 
cluse bursts  from  his  retire- 
ment upon  the  instant. 
America  had  no  concern  with 
Asia  Minor  while  the  Turk  was  butchering  his  Christian  sul)- 
jects  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Her  principles  were  much  too 
lofty  to  be  brought  doA\Ti  to  earth  for  interference  in  a  sordid 
and  troublesome  business  like  that.  But  when  a  question  arises 
of  the  control  of  Mosul  with  its  oil  resources  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  is  very  much  on  the  spot  with  a  demand  that 
the  door  should  be  left  ox)en  for  American  enterprise." 

In  Paris  the  Jourtial  des  Debats  satirically  interprets  America's 
note  at  Lausanne  on  the  subject  of  intervention  in  Turkish  af- 
fairs as  capable  of  reduction  to  the  following  thesis: 

""We  do  not  wish  to  assume  any  responsibility,  or  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  but  Ave  intend  to  reserve  to  ourselves  the  same  ad- 
■\antages  possest  by  those  States  that  have  incurred  risks.' 
It  is  appropriate  to  add  that  from  the  very  moment  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  of  Moudros,  certain  business  men  in  Ameri- 
can officers'  uniform  flocked  to  Anatolia  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding trade  bargains.  Thej*  were  surpassed  in  their  commercial 
zeal  onlj'  by  their  British  confreres,  also  in  officers'  unifomi. 
At  this  time,  it  is  triie.  President  Wilson  and  his  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  Mr.  jMorgenthau,  did  not  decline  any  respon- 
sibility. They  proposed  to  take  over  the  mandate  for  Armenia: 
they  Avere  CAen  ready  to  accept  a  mandate  for  all  Turkey.  But 
the  Senate  at  Washington  and  the  majority  of  the  American 
public  did  not  share  the  philanthropic  disposition  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. IMr.  Wilson  did  not  CAen  succeed  in  persuading  his 
compatriots  of  the  necessity  to  protect  the  Armenians.  The 
long  uncertainty  of  the  conflict  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  refrac- 
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tory  opinion  had  a  fatal  effect  for  the  Armenians.  Seeing  that 
they  had  nothinj?  to  fear,  the  Turks-  resumed  their  -jjrocedure  of 
elimination,  taking  off  young  women  and  chihlreu  and  killing 
them.  People  "who  desire  to  have  the  details  on  this  matter 
may  address  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris  and  the  central  office  of 
the  Missions  of  the  Orient. 

"In  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  that  the  United  States 
might  be  better  occupied  at  Lausanne  than  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  oil  kings.     As  was  the  case  at  Genoa,  oil  is  the  hid- 
den object  of  the  negotiations. 
Peace  and  civilization  are  the 
words  used  in  public;  but  in  pri- 
vate there  is  talk  of  oil-bearing 
territories  where  the  future  con- 
cessionaires will  be  at  pains  to 
insure  respect  for  their  rights." 


Altho  cynics  may  say  that  the 
United  States  has  intervened  at 
Lausanne  "because  its  oil  claims 
have  not  been  fully  satisfied," 
the  Toronto  Globe  believes  that 
even  if  a  more  charitable 
view  is  taken  and  no  self- 
seeking  imputed  to  America, 
Great  Britain  and  France 
have  "reasonable  ground  for 
complaint."  The  latter  two 
have  taken  on  themselves  the 
duty  of  maintaining  law  and 
order  in  large  tracts  of  Western 
Asia  and  of  keeping  them  open 
to  the  trade  of  the  w^orld, 
says  this  daily,  which  adds: 


..■^m^ ' 


"The  United  States  shares 
in  these  advantages  without 
paying  the  price.  It  is  true  that 
Britain  and  France  made  large 
territorial  gains  by  the  parti- 
tion of  Turkey,  but  the  United 
States  was  offered  a  mandate 
over  Armenia  and  Constanti- 
nople and  refused  to  take  it. 
In     organizing     Mesopotamia 

Britain  has  spent  enormous  sums,  getting  no  benefit  denied  to 
other  nations,  unless  it  is  a  greater  hold  on  the  oil  resources. 
The  money  has  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  British  tax- 
payers, and  there  is  a  powerful  agitation  in  Britain  in  favor  of 
relinquishing  Mesopotamia  entirely.  The  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  this  in  mind  when,  before  the  election,  he  declared  that 
Britain  could  not  afford  to  continue  to  police  the  world  and 
would  be  compelled,  unless  she  obtained  more  cooperation  from 
other  countries,  to  foUow  the  example  of  the  United  States  and 
pursue  exclusively  her  own  interest.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment perhaps,  and  the  United  States  oU  and  other  commercial 
interests  certainly,  would  regard  it  as  a  calamity  if  Britain 
withdrew  from  JSIesopotamia  and  other  spheres  of  British  in- 
fluence Avhere  she  keeps  the  door  open  to  commerce." 

Some  American  correspondents  point  out  that  the  Turks  de- 
mand the  Mosul  region,  which  is  in  the  British  mandated  terri- 
tory of  Mesopotamia  or  the  Kingdom  of  Irak,  as  part  of  Turkey, 
while  the  British  claim  this  region  under  the  mandate  and  the 
oil-fields  under  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Concession.  England 
and  Turkey  seem  to  be  able  to  adjust  their  claims  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  we  are  told,  but  the  complication  arises  in  the  wish 
of  both  to  avoid  offense  to  the  United  States.  According  to 
a  New  York  Times  correspondent  at  the  conference — 

"If  the  American  open-door  principle  should  prevail,  the 
sovereignty  of  Mosul  would  be  determined  separately,  and  then 
under  the  open-door  arrangement  there  would  be  a  general 
scramble  for  oil.  The  difficulty  attending  this  program  is  that 
the  English  will  not  give  up  their  claim  to  sovereignty  without 
assurance  with  respect  to  oil.  They  do  not  claim  sole  rights  to 
the  oil,  but  they  do  maintain  that  a  higher  American  bid  should 
not  shut  them  out  of  the  field." 


AUSTRIA'S  NEW  START  IN  LIFE 

ONE  ACHIEVEMENT  of  the  much  criticized  League  of 
I  Nations,  say  its  defenders,  is  the  settlement  of  the  Upper 
Silesian  disi)ute  by  which  certain  sections  of  Silesian 
territory  were  allotted  to  the  Germans,  and  others  to  the  Poles. 
The  second  and  even  greater  act  of  the  League,  they  say,  is 
that  it  has  given  Austria  a  new  start  in  life  through  the  Conven- 
tion of  Geneva,  by  which 
Austria  can  issue  loans  in  the 
sum  of  650,000,000  crowns,  or 
$1.30,000,000,  four-fifths  of 
which  loans  will  be  guaranteed 
by  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the 
other  fifth  by  various  other 
States.  This  money,  we  learn 
from  the  press,  must  be  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing Austria's  budgetary  deficit 
during  the  period  of  reorgan- 
ization. It  is  to  be  paid  back 
at  A-arious  times  in  various 
amounts  dependent  on  the 
progress  of  the  reforms  that 
the  Austrian  Government 
promises  to  put  in  motion  and 
which  should  be  aecomphshed 
wdthin  tw^o  years.  The  suc- 
cessive issues  of  the  loans,  their 
disbursement  and  the  strict 
apphcation  of  the  program  of 
reforms  agreed  upon,  will  be 
under  the  surveillance  of  a 
Commissary-General  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  resident 
in  the  City  of  Vienna.  The 
interests  of  the  Powers  wiU 
be  under  the  protection  also 
of  a  Committee  of  Control 
in  which  each  one  of  them  wall  be  represented  and  will  have  a 
vote  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  loan  the  respective  Power 
has  guaranteed.  The  Convention  of  Geneva  was  opposed  by 
the  Socialist  Democrats  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Vienna, 
we  are  told,  but  was  carried  over  their  protests,  and  the  Com- 
munist party  raves  against  the  arrangement  as  being  an  attack 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  proletariat. 

Amid  all  the  lamentations  and  fulminations  of  critics  of  the 
peace  treaties  made  after  the  war,  none  stands  out  more  A-iv-idly 
than  the  repeated  accusation  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
Austria  was  made  the  victim  of  economic  homicide.  So  it  is 
cheerful  to  hear  President  Hainisch  of  the  Austrian  Repubhc 
assure  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve  that 
Austria  has  a  bright  future  before  it  because  "its  geographical 
situation  makes  it  the  crossroads  of  Europe's  international 
traffic,"  and  Dr.  Hainisch  points  out  further  that: 

"Methodic  intensive  development  of  Austria's  natural  re- 
sources will  produce  two-thirds  of  her  necessities.  Her  com- 
mercial activity  and  her  industrial  production  are  the  guaranties 
of  her  existence.  As  to  her  natural  resources  they  are  in  forests 
and  mines.  The  magnesia  and  the  iron  of  the  StjTian  mines  are 
of  a  quality  and  abundance  exceptional  in  Europe.  There  is 
not  much  coal  in  Austria,  but  more  and  more  we  shall  depend 
on  w^ater-power.  Great  activity  is  now  to  be  witnessed  in  this 
work,  and  the  state  railway  administration  is  changing  the  Arl- 
berg  railroad  to  electric  traction  along  the  lines  of  certain  Swiss 
electric  railways.  The  electrification  of  other  roads  wiU  follow 
in  course,  and  I  believe  that  the  water-pow-er  of  Austria  can 
substitute  at  least  69  per  cent,  of  the  countrv-'s  annual  consump- 
tion of  coal.     Furthermore  some  thousands  of  peasants  in  the 
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"Go  to  sleep  my  dearie, 
Don't  you  howl  like  that ; 


Alpine  regions  have  installed  their  private  stations,  which  fur- 
nish them  with  the  electric  power  they  need,  especially  for  light- 
1  if.  purposes.  .  .  . 

"With  intensive  methods  applied  to  Austrian  agriculture  and 
with  the  latest  machine  aids  we  can  produce  in  time  three- 
fourths  of  the  cereals  we  need,  and  all  the  meat,  milk  and  butter 
we  need,  where  now  we  are  spending  enormous  sums  of  monej^  in 
the  purchase  of  cocoa  and  condensed  milk.  Stock-raising, 
which  was  stopt  by  the  war,  has  greatly  recovered.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  question  is  that  time' be  allowed  the  countrj'  to  develop 

its  resources  fully  along  _ 

the  lines  of  the  plan  laid 
■out  by  ChA-ucelior  Seipel 
before    t^e-  League    of 

Nations." 

■  <  ■ ' 

President  Hainisch  ad- 
mits that  the  Austrian 
people  wiU  have  to  make 
great  sacrifices  and 
work  hard  "to  recover,' 
"but  feels  sure  tnat  every- 
"bodj^  m  Austria  "under- 
stands the  necessity  of 
a  period  of  the  most 
rigorous  economy."  One 
saving  noted  by  him  is 
the  lopping  off  of  govern- 
ment employees,  which 
body  of  workers  "will 
have  been  reduced  by 
25,000  before  the  end  of 
the  year."  The  only 
realh-  dissatisfied  people, 
it  appears,  are  the  Com- 
munists,   who   say   that 

Austria  has  been  made  "a  sort  of  colony  of  the  Entente,  which 
foresees,  in  the  case  of  certain  eventuaUties,  armed  intervention 
at  Vienna."  The  Vienna  Communist  Rote  Fahne  cries  out  that 
Austria  is  thrown  into  "veritable  slavery,"  that  Chancellor 
Seipel  is  going  to  put  a  ten  and  twelve  hour  day  in  force  and 
burden  the  workers  with  further  taxes.  As  to  the  Social 
Democrats,  this  Communist  organ  charges  that  "here  as  in 
Germany  they  have  maintained  an  equivocal  and  vacillating 
attitude"  so  that  finally  Chancellor  Seipel  felt  he  could  go  ahead 
with  his  plan  of  "slavery"  before  the  League  of  Nations. 

Czecho-Slovakia,  as  a  neighbor  of  Austria  and  a  participant  in 
the  plan  for  its  economic  restoration  has  keen  interest  in  its  success, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  remark  of  the  Gazette  de  Prague  that 
the  countries  guaranteeing  Austria's  recovery  are  hopeful  that — 

"Thus  will  be  removed  from  Central  Europe  a  source  of  trouble 
and  disintegration  which  in  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic 
fiense  mieht  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  neighboring  countries 
and  interfere  with  the  complete  stabilization  and  consolidation 
of  this  section  of  Europe.  If  the  Austrian  reconstruction  plan  is 
bound  up  with  control  of  Austrian  finances,  this  does  not  in  any 
way  prove  that  Austria  is  thereby  losing  any  of  its  individual 
sovereignty.  On  the  contrary,  this  very  fact  is  a  proof  that  the 
Convention  of  Geneva  has  been  very  seriously  thought  out,  and 
that  it  should  effectively  bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  Austria. 
The  Austrian  administration  thus  far  have  done  so  little  toward 
this  end  that  the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations  seems  to 
e\  entuate  naturally  from  the  conditions  of  the  case.  Moreover, 
this  financial  control  will  be  exercised  by  an  international  or- 
ganization, which  would  lose  all  reason  for  being  if  it  had  not  the 
])ower  to  intervene  in  circumstances  of  economic  crisis  that  might 
terminate  in  Austria's  bankruptcy,  which  would  be  a  misfortune 
for  all  the  countries  neighbor  to  Austria,  and  against  which  all 
Austria's  domestic  measures  have  revealed  themselves  as  abso- 
lutely inefficient." 

The  opposition  of  the  Austrian  Social  Democrats  to  the  plan, 
this  daily  asserts,  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  Chancellor 
Seipel,  leader  of  the  Christian  Sociahsts,  who  together  with  the 
Pan-German  party  will  be  executants  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
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BONAR'S  BABY. 


Nursey  is  so  weary — ■ 
Hush!  you  little  brat!  " 

-Reynolds'  Nexospaper  (London).. 


ENGLAND'S  UNEMPLOYMENT  PLAGUE 

UXE^IPLOYMEXT  IS  A  PLAGUE  not  only  to  the 
workers  in  England,  but  to  the  Gov'ernment,  some  ob- 
serve in  noting  Labor's  angry  demonstrations  first  in 
the  outer  lobby  and  then  in  the  House  of  Commons  proper.  The 
Laborites  were  incensed,  we  are  told,  at  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prorogue  Parliament  until  Februan.- 1.3  and  clamored 
for  its  continuance  till  something  definite  was  done  in  the  way 

of  reheving  unemploy- 
ment distress.  In  re- 
sponse to  Labor  de- 
mands, the  press  informs 
us  that  Premier  Bonar 
Law  told  a  Labor 
member,  George  Lans- 
bury,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  prolong 
the  session  nor  grant 
§500,000,000  in  aid  of  the 
workers,  whereupon  ]Mr. 
Lansbury  denounced  the 
"caUous  indifference" 
of  the  House  and  the 
Government.  The  Lon- 
don Times  hopes  the 
Labor  representatives  in 
ParUament  will  not 
"countenance  the  pur- 
suit of  unconstitu- 
tional or  revolutionary' 
courses,"  which  some  of 
the  more  hot-headed 
workers  have  been  urg- 
ing. Meanwhile  it  admits  that  altho  England's  unemployed  has 
been  decreased  by  half  a  million  during  the  past  j'ear,  there 
still  remains  the  formidable  total  of  1,300,000  men  and 
women  out  of  work  "with  little  prospect  of  securing  it." 
According  to  the  Parhamentary  Correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  a  comprehensive  program  of  schemes  for 
reUef  work  has  been  dravvoi  up  bj^  the  Cabinet  Committee  de- 
signed to  find  a  remedy  for  the  unemployment  plague,  and 
we  are  told  that: 

"They  include  local  utility  works  to  be  undertaken  by  public 
authorities  with  Government  assistance,  and  it  is  stated  that 
these  schemes  represent  an  expenditure  in  the  neighborhood  of 
£20,000,000.  The  Committee  has  viewed  with  special  approval 
proposals  to  which  effect  can  be  given  immediately,  and  there  is 
an  extensive  list  of  public  works  that  can  be  commenced  during 
the  "WTiiter  months.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  appeal  to  local  authorities  to  put  in  hand  without  delay  any 
improvement  schemes  which  they  may  hav^e  decided  to  car.'y 
out  and  thus  help  the  country  to  tide  over  the  difficult  months 
that  are  ahead. 

"A  further  expenditure  of  something  like  £7,000,000  on  road- 
making  schemes  is  to  be  undertaken.  The  Ministry  of  Transport 
is  the  Department  supervising  these  operations,  and  it  is  pre- 
pared to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  local  authorities  in 
connection  with  plans  for  improving  the  highways.  To  this 
summary  of  the  measures  the  Government  has  in  view  must, 
of  course,  be  added  the  expediting  of  schemes  for  the  develop- 
ment of  docks  and  railway  facilities. 

"The  Government  is  also  studying  very  closely  the  question 
of  the  means  that  can  be  taken  to  stimulate  the  revival  of  trade. 
One  step  has  been  determined  upon.  A  year  ago  Parliament 
passed  the  Trade  Facilities  Act,  which  empowered  the  Treasurj- 
to  guarantee  the  principal  and  interest  of  loans  raised  by  public 
bodies  or  private  companies  for  the  purpose  of  capital  expendi- 
ture. The  total  liability  of  the  Government  under  the  Act 
was  limited  to  £25,000,000,  and  a  White  Paper  issued  yesterday 
showed  that  up  to  September  30  the  total  amount  guaranteed  was 
£18,188,645.  The  Trade  Facihties  Act  has  proved  so  servicea- 
ble that  it  has  been  decided  to  renew  it  for  a  further  period  in- 
stead of  letting  it  expire  as  has  been  provided  on  November  9th." 
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PAPER  BARRELS 


AliAHREL  A  MINUTE  is  the  capacity  of  a  new  paper- 
barrel  machine  described  in  Export  (New  York).  This 
variety  of  container,  altho  made  simi)ly  of  layers  of 
coarse,  tough  paper  glued  together,  is  light,  tiglil  and  strong. 
The  machine  is  simple  and  works  so  rapidly  that  every  shipper 
can  turn  out  his  barrels  as  he  needs  them,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  great  space  for  storage,  it  consists  of  a  two- 
part  cylinder  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  draAvn  apart  to 
produce  different  shapes.  This 
is  operated  by  power  and 
withdraws  the  paper  from  which 
the  barrel  is  made  from  the  roll. 
As  the  paper  is  drawn  over  each 
layer  it  is  coated  with  an 
adhesive.  To  quote  the  paper 
named  above: 

"The  rolling  is  done  under  a 
tension  which  makes  the  layers 
hold  together  tightly  and  uni- 
formly across  their  full  ^\^dth. 

"Barrels  of  various  height h 
can  be  made  by  adjusting  the 
mandrel  so  that  the  separate 
strips  of  paper  are  built  up  to 
the  proper  height.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  paper  is  entireh- 
within  the  control  of  the  oper- 
ator, as  he  can  run  on  as  many 
layers  as  are  necessary. 

"To  start  the  operation,   the       

end  of  the  roll  of  paper,  which 

passes  over  tension  rollers  and  the  coating  mechanism,  is  drawn 
on  to  the  mandrel  and  inserted  in  a  slot.  The  mandrel  is  then 
rotated  until  a  predetermined  numl)er  of  layers  of  paper  ha\e 
been  Avound  together;  then  the  paper  is  slit  by  a  revolving  wheel 
which  cuts  the  paper  into  two  equal  strips.  The  two  halves  of 
the  mandrel  are  separated  and  drawn  apart,  carrying  the  two 
paper  strips  with  them.  The  winding  is  continued  until  the 
correct  thickness  is  obtained  and,  if  the  barrel  is  to  be  made  extra 


to  make  an  ordinary  barrel  and  but  slightly  more  to  produce  odd- 
shaped   barrels. 

"  Water-gla.ss,  otherwise  known  as  silicate  of  .soda,  is  the  a<l- 
hesive  in  commonest  use.  It  sets  rapidly  so  that  the  barrels  cai) 
be  used  within  a  short  time  after  their  manufacture,  no  period 
of  .seasoning  or  drying  l>eing  necessary." 

The  paper  usually  used  for  making  the  barrels  is  "chip  board," 


THIS  IS   HOW  PAPER.  BARRELS  ARE  MADE. 

riic  fir.st  step  is  that  of  winding  the  long  strips  of    paper  into  a  cyhnder  on  tlio  rolh-r. 


deep,  the  mandrel  is  further  extended  until  the  barrel  reaches  the 
desired  height.  Following  this  the  slitting  de\ace  is  removed 
and  the  paper  strip  returns  to  the  center  of  the  barrel  where  it  is 
woimd  on  to  form  the  bilge. 

"The  whole  operation  is  quickly  done  and  the  machine  can  be 
operated  for  twenty-foiu*  hours  steadily  so  that  it  is  easily  possible 
to  keep  a  stifficient  number  of  barrels  in  reserve  for  the  most 
crowded  period  of  orders  for  shipments.     It  takes  but  one  minute 


a  tough,  enduring  variety,  which,  when  tightly  wound  in  layers. 
l)roduees  a  barrel  that  will  withstand  as  rough  treatment  as  its 
wooden  counterpart.  Its  collapsing  strength  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceptional.    The  writer  continues:  . 

"A  wooden  head  is  usually  supplied  for  these  barrels,  altho 
steel  heads,  M-ith  a  flange  which  fits  into  the  barrel,  are  also 
extensively  tised.  The  finished  barrel  is  light,  strong,  and  per- 
fectly tiglit. 

"The  possibilities  of  use  of  the  paper  barrel  are  far  greater  than 
for  the  wooden  barrel,  which  can  not  be  formed  into  the  Aariety 
of  shapes  that  are  possible  with  the  paper  form.  It  is  possible 
to  make  the  latter  so  that  it  will  have  a  decided  conical  end, 
allowing  the  barrels  to  be  packed  with  less  waste  of  space.  The 
possibiUty  of  shifting  and  crushing  is  in  this  way  practically 
eliminated. 

"The  paper  barrel  will  solve  many  diflficulties  in  the  shipment 
of  fragile  articles,  particularly  where  these  are  shipped  in  double 
containers,  the  inner  one  of  Avhich  is  floated  in  a  bedding  of  shock- 
absorbing  material.  The  inner  container  might  be  made  with  a 
softer  texture  of  the  material,  while  the  outer  could  be  tough  and 
hard  to  take  up  the  shocks  and  blows  of  transportation. 

"Other  commodities  and  articles,  particularly  powders, 
which  require  a  well-lined  ]>arrel  for  their  shipment,  could  be 
shipped  in  the  paper  barrel  without  the  expense  or  labor  inci- 
dental to  the  inner  hning.  Liquids  will  undoubtedlj-  be  shipped 
in  these  containers,  a  special  netitral  coating  for  the  inside  being 
used  to  prevent  corrosion. 

"Instead  of  shipping  ban-el-staAes  to  districts  where  articles 
are  to  be  packaged  it  is  now  possible  to  ship  the  rolled  paper  from 
which  the  barrels  are  made  and  to  produce  them  at  the  point  of 
production  of  the  commodities  as  ttiey  are  produced.  The  man- 
ufacture of  the  barrels  is  being  undertaken  in  merchantable 
quantities,  manufacturing  plants  equipped  for  their  production 
haAing  developed  a  considerable  business  among  shippers  whose 
capacity  is  not  sufficient  for  the  use  of  a  machine  of  their  own." 
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THE  FINAL  STEP  IN  PAPER-BARREL  MAKING. 

Putting  on  the  lid.  The  barrels  can  be  made  with  square  openings 
for  paper  heads,  or  with  fiiil  openings  for  steel  or  wooden  heads. 


MINING  BY  AIRPLANE 

THE  AIR  IS  HARDLY  THE  PLACE  where  one  would 
expect  to  conduct  mining  operations.  Equally  im- 
portant with  the  underground  work,  however,  is  that  of 
ascertaining  where  the  ore  is,  commonly  known  as  '"prospecting"; 
and  in  this,  wo  are  told  by  an  editorial  ^^Titer  in  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Ji)innal-Press  (New  York),  the  airplane  is  capable 
of  rendering  noteworthy  service.  In  order  to  establish  his 
reputation  as  a  prophet,  the  author  first  quotes  the  following 
from  an  editorial  of  nearlj-  three  years  ago,  whose  prognostica- 
tions, he  asserts,  "are  by  way  of  being  fulfilled."     He  then  said: 

"The  e\'ident  and  immediate  practicability  of  this  help  to 
prospecting  and  development  seems  to  ns  beyond  question; 
and  we  predict  that  the  airplane  will  prove  of  great  utility  in 
bringing  to  knowledge  mineral  deposits  of  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth,  and  that  .soon. 

"The  main  problem  for  an  airplane  is  landing-places;  and 
arctic  Canada  offers  ideal  conditions  for  this  in  her  thousands  of 
lakes,  hollows  gouged  out  by  the  gi-eat  continental  glacier  of  long 
ago,  and  now  covering  a  good  part  of  the  surface.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  that  canoe  travel  is  possil)le  through  tlie  north. 
An  airi)lane  of  the  hydroplane  variety  could  find  a  landing-place 
in  a  snuill  lake,  or  quiet  bay  of  a  large  lake,  almost  everywhere  in 
the  region  under  discussion;  and  could  ride  safely  till  ready  to 
start.  Any  minor  accident  wliich  would  require  temporary 
landing  would  not  be  serious. 

"An  airplane,  which  coidd  be  hired  for  the  purpose,  with  skilled 
aviator  and  i)ilot,  for  a  relatively  small  amount,  could  tran,-<])ort 
in  one  trip  say  three  men  and  supplies  for  a  sea.son  to  a  given 
point.  The  trip  coidd  bo  made  early  in  August,  so  that  the 
explorers  could  investigate  through  tlie  late  summer  and  fall; 
and  tlie  airplane  could  at  an  appointed  time  call  for  them  and 
bring  them  back  to  civilization  ))efore  the  .severe  cold  set  in. 
If  tlie  airplane  should  circle  around  in  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from 
the  camp,  and  a  few  i)hofos  be  taken,  a  rough  map  could  be 
obtained  from  which  the  prospectors  could  plan  their  excursions." 

And  here  are  the  evidences  of  fulfilment  mentioned  bj'  t  he  editor : 

"A  recent  meeting  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
America  was  given  up  to  the  sul)ject  of  the  application  of  the 


airplane  as  above  .sketched.  By  photography  from  a  carefully 
guided  airplane,  photographs  being  taken  at  regular  intervals 
during  a  regular  .series  of  parallel  flights,  a  wonderfully  accurate 
and  detailed  map  can  be  built  up,  much  more  detailed,  accurate, 
and  cheap  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  surve\nng  and  draft- 
ing. Such  maps  are  being  used  for  cities,  parks,  landscape- 
gardening,  and  public  utility  projects.  In  Canada  they  are  being 
Avidely  used,  as  we  prophesied,  since  in  Canada  the  innumerable 
lakes  afford  plenty  of  landing-places  for  the  hydroplane  type  of 
plane,  in  a  country  which  is  otherwise  difficidt  and  tedious  of 
penetration,  on  account  of  numerous  portages  for  canoes,  the 
time-honored  method  of  transport.  The  Laurentide  Company, 
of  Canada,  a  lumber  corporation,  has  been  using  the  airplane  for 
cruising  timber,  and  it  is  claimed  that  such  timber  cruising  can 
be  done  far  more  accurately,  as  Avell  as  cheaply  and  swiftly,  from 
the  air  than  by  the  ancient  methods  of  the  woodman's  foot 
tra\  erse.  The  geologist  and  prospector,  and  the  consulting  min- 
ing engineer  visiting  remote  prospects  for  examination,  are  using 
the  airplane  for  these  purposes.  It  was  stated  that  a  party  of 
Germans  have  contracted  with  airmen  to  be  taken  to  the  Belcher 
Islands  (in  Hudson  Bay)  early  in  tlie  spring,  so  that  they  may 
stake  oTit  iron  deposits  wliich  may  be  available  for  German 
use.  We  repeat  this  as  an  unconfirmed  statement.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  evident  that  the  next  'rush  to  the  Klondike'  t.vpe  of  mining 
camp  exodus  vd\l  be  in  airplanes,  for  the  adventurer  who  chooses 
any  other  way  will  be  so  long  behind  the  rush  that  he  might  as 
well  have  stayed  at  home. 

"In  the  October  number  of  a  sheet  published  by  the  Canadian 
Department  of  the  Interior,  called  'Natural  Resources  of  Can- 
ada,' there  is  the  account  of  the  seaplane  flight  of  over  a  thousand 
miles  last  summer,  by  ^fr.  A.  M.  Narraway,  Comptroller  of 
Surveys,  Topographical  Survey  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Mr.  Narraway  'carried  out  some  very  interesting 
experiments  in  sketching  and  photogi'aphing  from  the  air,  and  as 
a  result  is  very  hopeful  of  the  possibilities  of  the  u.^e  of  the  sea- 
plane in  exploring  unknown  territory  and  in  obtaining  at  the 
least  possible  expense  valuable  information  regarding  the 
natural  resources  of  the  outhing  districts. ' 

"This  is  an  experience  that  aU  of  us  who  have  paddled  anc' 
portaged  and  dog-sledded 
through  this  region  must 
euAT-  The  trip  occupied 
'less  than  ten  days,  with 
flj'ing  actually  confined  to 
four  days  of  ideal Aveat  her' ! 
The  course  was  from  Lake 
Winnipeg  tlu'ough  Mani- 
toba and  northern  Sas- 
katchewan. It  was  by 
way  of  the  Rice  Lake 
mining  district  to  Norway 
House  and  The  Pas. 
through  to  the  Churchill 
and  Reindeer  rivers,  in 
northern  Saskatchewan, 
and  back  to  The  Pas. 
During  this  flight  the 
mining  region  where  are 
situated  the  Flin  Flon  and 
Mandy  mines  was  visited." 


As  a  result  of  his  trij), 
it  is  stated  in  the  report, 
Mr.  Narraway  "is  confi- 
dent that  sea-planes  will 
prove  invaluable  for  facil- 
itating the  transport  of 
men  and  .supplies,  for  fill- 
ing in  topographic  detail 
that  ordinarily  might  be 
omitted  on  account  of  cost, 
for  planning  future  sur- 
veys, and  for  studying  the 
forests  and  mineral  re- 
sources," and  "the  com- 
bining of  this  work  with 
forest  patrol  will  result  in 
a  great  .sa\ing  of  time  and 
expense." 


Til  I  -   n  1 1,  r  \  I'l.i:  n  \  u  m. 
PROVES  ITS  STKENUTH. 
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STUMPS  TEN  THOUSAND  YEARS  OLD 

TUEY  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Geologists  from  the  (ieological  Survey  are  responsibhi 
for  the  estimate  of  age.  Perhaps  it  is  even  und(>r- 
estimated.  The  stumps,  excaAatcd  from  a  depth  of  forty  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  hiixv  prohal)Iy  been 
immersed  in  water  ever  since  some  convulsion  buried  them. 
Kept  constantly  wet,  they  would  be  preserved  indefinitely. 
Four  of  these  stumps,  uncovered  in  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
De  Sales  Street,  were  more  than  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  or 
forty-four  feet  in  girth.  Saj's  Francis  W.  Wilson,  writing  in 
Popular  Mechnnics   (Chicago): 

"Try  to  picture  the  site  of  our  capital  city,  as  it  looked  in  the 
day  when  these  forest  giants  towered  higher  than  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  Imagine 
forests  around  the  site 
of  the  White  House, 
rivaling  in  impressiveness 
the  world-famed  Cali- 
fornia redwoods. 

■ '  That  is  not  the  only 
amazing  thing  in  this,  to- 
day's, unearthing  of  these 
gigantic  stumps;  for  the 
Bureau  of  Standards 
asserts  that  they  are  the 
remnants  of  trees  of  trop- 
ical growth. 

"Certainly  the  wood 
resembles  none  which 
American  inhabitants 
have  ever  fonnd  in  this 
latitude.  In  fiber  it  is 
similar  to  ej^iress,  and 
slivers  flake  off  from  the 
short  bit  of  trunk  above 
the  roots  much  as  cypress 
would.  Even  in  the  trop- 
ics of  Central  America, 

trees    fourteen    feet    in 

diameter    would     be     a 

startlin'g  discovery  in  the  present  age.  No  portions  of  the 
tree  trunks  belonging  to  these  big  stumps  were  found  in  the 
excavations,  excepting  the  short  portion  attached  to  the  roots. 
The  stumps  were  found  imbedded  in  a  solidly  compacted  mass 
of  wood. 

"This  stratum  of  W'ood  is  twelve  feet  thick.  Over  the  stratum 
of  wood  is  a  bed  of  marl,  eight  feet  thick;  and  above  that,  the 
remaining  depth  is  made  up  of  sandy  clay  mixed  with  some 
gravel.  For  a  depth  of  seA'eral  feet  below  the  ground  surface, 
the  fill  is  man-made,  and  comparatively-  recent. 

"If  was  necessary  to  djTiamite  the  stumps  and  remove  them  in 
smair  sections.  On  that  account  no  photograph  showing  a  com- 
plete stump  was  obtainable.  The  largest  fragment  is  a  relativelj* 
small  portion  of  one  stump,  and  yet  it  measures  more  than  five 
feet  in  diameter. 

"Engineers  and  contractors,  accustomed  to  the  local  conditions 
in  Washington,  all  agree  that  nowhere  else  in  the  city  has  any 
similar  discovery  been  made,  altho  excavations  elsewhere  have 
frequently  been  made  to  greater  depths." 

Looking  down  into  the  broad  foundation  trenches,  so  ]VIr. 
Wilson  tells  us,  he  "watched  the  workmen  digging  and  pulling 
away  at  pieces  of  the  tough  Avood  densely  packed  and  inter- 
twisted in  the  twelve-foot-thick  layer  of  prehistoric  forest."  And 
as  he  stood  there  watching  them,  many  questions  suggested 
themselves.     For  instance: 

"How  many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  site  of  Washing- 
ton was  a  tropic  locality,  groAving  trees  of  such  manamoth 
proportions? 

"What  disaster  overwhelmed  the  vast  forest  and  crumpled  it 
into  a  solid  mass  of  crusht  wood — shearing  off  these  big  trees 
as  a  man  might  cut  grass  with  a  scythe? 

"And  last,  but  no  less  puzzling — w-hat  became  of  the  immense 
tree  trunks?  No  portion  of  them  was  found  in  the  excaAations. 
Aside  from  the  four  stumps,  the  stratum  of  wood  seems  to  con- 
sist soleh'  of  crusht  and  broken  limbs." 


KEEPING  WELL  IN  COLD  WEATHER 

EVEllY  YEAR  as  cold  weather  comes  on,  diseases  of  the 
air  passages,  such  as  common  colds,  bronchitis,  fonsilitis 
and  pneumonia,  begin  to  show  a  marked  increase.  The 
reason  for  this  is  plain,  thinks  a  Avriter  in  Good  Health  (Fiattle 
Creek,  Michigan.)  With  windows  open  we  get  a  circulation  of 
fresh  air  containing  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture.  Jiut  with 
windows  closed,  unless  care  is  taken,  the  air  soon  becomes  unfit 
to  breathe.  Moreo\er,  A\nth  modern  methods  of  heating,  it  is 
soon  drier  than  the  air  of  the  Sahara  de.sert.  This  dry  air  tak«>s 
the  moisture  from  the  nose,  throat  and  bronchial  tubes,  irritating 
these  surfaces  so  that  they  are  not  in  condition  to  rejiel  any 
disease  organism.  Then  in  cold  weather  we  are  more  apt  to  go 
into  unventilated,  crowded  halls,  theaters  arfd  street-ears,  and 
thus  get  infected  from  other  people,  especially  Avhen  th'ej'  cough 

and    sneeze  at  us.     He 
continues: 


Courtesy  of  "Popular  Meohar.ics,"  Chicago, 


A  REAL  ANTIQUE— A  STUMP  TEN  THOUSAND  YEARS  OLD 


"To  avoid  these  cold- 
weather  diseases,  we 
should  try  to  approach 
summer  conditions  as 
nearly  as  possible.  First 
of  all,  we  should  ventilate 
our  homes  regularly  and 
systematically.  One  win- 
dow opened  a  few  inches 
at  the  bottom  to  let  fresh 
air  in,  and  another  opened 
a  few  inches  at  the  top 
to  let  foul  air  out,  will 
do  Avonders  in  keeping 
the  air  fresh.  If  your 
rooms  are  not  so  arranged 
that  this  can  be  done 
without  creating  a  draft, 
try  opening  several  Avin- 
dows  or  a  door  for  a  f cav 
minutes  twice  a  day. 
Also  be  sure  to  sleep 
with  your  chamber  Avin- 
dows  open  Avide  at 
night,  and   thoroughly   air   your  room  in   the  morning. 

"Probably  the  greatest  fault  of  modern  houses  is  the  la^'k  of 
any  proAdsion  for  furnishing  humidity  or  moisture  to  the  air 
during  the  time  A^-e  are  using  artificial  heat.  With  the  old- 
fashioned  coal  range  or  airtight  stoA'e,  it  w^as  possible  to  keep  a 
kettle  of  water  steaming  most  of  the  time.  To-day,  with  steam 
and  hot-water  heating,  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  and  CA-en 
with  the  hot-air  furnace  the  water-pot  is  usually  inadequate  in 
size.  But  moisture  in  the  air  Ave  must  haA'e  if  we  are  to  aA'oid 
dry,  irritated  throats.  Remember,  also,  that  moist  air  at  68° 
feels  warmer  than  dry  air  at  72°,  so  by  finding  a  way  to  humidify 
the  air  of  your  home  you  Avill  not  only  be  adA'ancing  your  health 
but  lowering  your  coal  bill.  Various  dcA'ices  that  attach  to 
radiators  are  on  the  market,  but  any  receptacle  placed  on  the 
radiator  and  kept  filled  with  Avater  will  serAe  the  purpose. 

"Don't  forget  to  take  brisk  daily  outdoor  exercise  to  keep  Ave!l 
in  cold  weather.  Only  a  feAv  of  the  lower  animals  such  as  the 
bear  can  successfully  hibernate. 

"Cold  Avater  throAA-n  on  the  chest  and  throat  night  and  morn- 
ing, folloAved  by  brisk  rubbing  and  exercise,  has  helped  many 
people  to  AA-ithstand  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Better 
still,  accustom  yourself  to  a  cold  plunge  followed  by  a  brisk  rub- 
doAvn  and  exercises. 

"Besides  keeping  oursehes  in  good  physical  shape  and  our 
liAing  conditions  right,  we  must  also  take  pains  to  aAoid  be- 
coming infected  from  those  haAing  coughs,  colds  or  other  diseases 
of  the  air  passages.  The  common  cold  is  an  infectious  disease, 
and  often  is  the  forerunner  of  other  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia. 
AA'oid  them  by  aAoiding  the  discharges  from  the  noses  and  throats 
of  other  people.  A  sneeze  or  cough,  unguarded  by  the  hand- 
kerchief wiU  infect  the  air  for  many  feet  from  the  offender. 
Many  colds,  too,  are  caught  by  the  common  but  dirty  habit  of 
AAetting  the  fingers  with  the  tongue. 

"To  sum  up,  keep  well  in  cold  weather  by  breathing  fresh, 
moist  air,  both  when  asleep  and  awake,  by  getting  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  by  aA'oiding  in  so  far  as  possible  inhaling  or  taking 
into  the  mouth  and  nose  the  discharges  of  others." 
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NIAGARA  NOT  SO  VALUABLE 

THE  QUARTER  OF  A  BILLION  DOLLARS'  worth 
of  annual  waste  attributed  by  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson  to 
the  water  that  i)iunges  "idly"  over  Niagara  Falls  is 
scoffed  at  as  more  or  less  mythical  by  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
jiresident  of  the  American  Civic  Association.  Writing  from  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  to  the  New  York  Erening  Post.  iMr.  McFarland 
asserts  that  the  total  additional  value  realizable  from  the  com- 
plete use  of  Niagara  water  in  power  production  is  only  about 
i?20.000.000.  and  that  the  falls  now  bring  in  fully  50  per  cent, 
more  than  this,  purely  as  a  spectacle.  ]Mr.  ^McFarland  begins 
his  letter  by  mildly  wondering  where  Dr.  Slosson  obtained  his 
facts,  and  he  goes  on: 

"  In  the  first  place,  27  per  cent,  of  Niagara's  fall  is  now  utilized 
for  power  purposes.  lender  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  de- 
clared May  '),  1910.  the  diversion  of  water  for  power  purposes  at 
Niagara  by  Canada  and  the  X'nited  States  was  limited  to  56.000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  from  which  approximately  a  half  million 
horse-power  is  now  produced 
and  sold  at  Aarious  prices. 

"In  Canada,  under  the  care- 
fully managed  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario, 
which,  by  the  way,  possesses 
powers  which  could  not  be 
given  to  any  American  com- 
mission by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  its  acts  are  not  reviewable 
by  the  courts,  ix)wer  distribu- 
tion is  much  cheaper  than  in 
the  L^nited  States;  and  the 
value  of  the  power  where  it  is 
produced,  before  it. is  trans- 
ported. a^•erages  about  $10 
per  horse-power  per  year  for 
twenty-four-hour  continuous 
power.  You  will  ob.ser\'e  that 
this  is  a  long  way  off  from  Dr. 
Slosson's  S.50  per  horse-power 
per  year. 

"There  have  been  many 
estimates  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  the  way  of  power 
production  if  Niagara  was 
wholly  di^■erted  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  no  agreement  of  engineers.  The  Army 
engineers,  in  whose  custody  under  the  treaty  the  Falls  are  con- 
trolled so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  do  not  agree, 
but  an  eminent  engineer  of  New  York  City  who  has  written 
exhaustively  on  the  subject  insists  that  not  more  than  one  mil- 
lion horse-power  can  be  economically  developed  from  the  great 
cataract. 

"  If  this  be  a  fact,  and  if  we  double  the  price  paid  by  Canada, 
crediting  power  production  with  .?20  per  horse-power  per  year,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  gross  possible  power  revenue  following 
complete  destruction  of  Niagara  as  a  spectacle  would  approxi- 
mate $2().00().()()0  per  year. 

"Now  one  thing  that  Dr.  Slo.s.son  has  wholly  overlooked  is  the 
continuous  revenue  the  Falls  of  Niagara  produce  from  those  wlio 
go  there,  not  to  s«'e  tlie  wheel  pits  and  the  carbide  works  and  the 
breakfast-food  works  and  the  paiKT-niills,  but  to  see  tiie  greatest 
accessible  spectacle  in  the  Avestern  world. 

"It  happens  that  there  is  a  definite  way  of  getting  an  idea  of 
this  revenue.  Many  years  ago  the  State  of  New  York  reached 
in  and  took  away  the  banks  of  the  Fall  from  the  hack-dri\-ers  and 
])irates  who  then  so  acted  as  to  cause  Charles  Dickens  to  say 
some  of  his  bitterest  Avords  in  his  'American  Notes'  about 
them,  and  made  the  New  York  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  a 
tiling  for  the  nation  and  the  world  to  be  proud  of.  After  that  the 
Province  of  Ontario  across  the  river  followed  and  created  the 
Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park. 

"In  llie  dignified  ReserAation  building  not  far  from  the  edge 
of  the  American  fall  at  Niagara,  a  careful  record  is  kei)t  of  the 
number  of  \-isitors  from  time  to  time  and  from  \ear  to  year. 
Also  on  occasion  these  Ansitors  are  counted,  not  only  as  to  p(>rson. 
l)Ut  as  to  A-ehicle.  and  it  lias  been  discovered  that  in  recent  years 
the  visits  to  Niagara  by  automobile  are  nearly  75  ])er  cent,  of  thi' 
grand  total. 


Courtesy  of  "The  Glass  Container,"  New  York. 

THIS  PEN   HAS  A  GLASS  POINT. 


"Tils  total  now  approximates  1.500,000  Ansits  per  year.  An 
examination  of  the  roster  .signed  by  many  thousands  of  these 
A-isitors  Avho  go  into  the  ReserA'ation  headquarters  indicates  that 
Niagara  draws  from  all  the  world.  On  this  basis  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  each  A-isit  inAohes  an  average  expenditure  of  S30 
per  person.  Avhich  means  that,  CA'cn  shorn  of  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  natural  glory,  Niagara  noAv  produces  a  traA'el  reA'enue 
of  approxhnately  .S45.000.000  per  year,  equitably  and  properly 
distributed  all  OAer  America,  at  least,  among  those  who  oa\ti  the 
Falls  and  not  concentrated  upon  a  comparatiA'ely  few  i)ersons 
Avho  would  dcA'clop  the  power  and  benefit  directly  by  its  pro- 
tection." 

;Mr.  ^SIcFarland  next  charges  that  Dr.  Slosson  is  as  incorrect 
in  his  quotation  of  the  statements  made  when  Lord  Keh-in  in 
1893  looked  upon  Niagara  as  he  in  his  estimates  is  to  the  "loss" 
which  its  retention  as  a  spectacle  entails.    He  Avrites  of  this: 

"Hon.  Charles  ]M.  Dow,  for  many  years  the  President- 
Commissioner  of  the  NeAv  York  State  Commission  at  Niagara, 
was  As-ith  Lord  Kehin  on  the  occasion  of  his  A-isit,  and  he  pub- 
lished before  he  died  a  clear  and  definite  statement  that  the 

British  scientist  said  no  such 
things  as  haAe  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  that  instead  he 
Avas  imprest,  as  all  great  men 
are,  with  the  awe-inspiring 
majesty  of  the  spectacle. 

"But  a.side  from  all  this,  has 
the  time  arriA'ed  AAhen  America 
is  so  impoA'erished  that  she  can 
put  herself  in  contempt  of  the 
rest  of  the  ciA'ilized  world  by 
destroying  her  most  majestic 
scenic  spectacle,  under  a  spe- 
cious claim  of  economic  con- 
serAation?  Niagara  does  not 
run  to  waste,  but  to  patriotism 
and  glory. 

"When  we  haAe  comi^letely 
substituted  for  the  roar  of 
Niagara  the  hum  of  generators, 
then  we  can  Aer\-  probably  stop 
the  horrible  waste  now  preAail- 
ing  in  Ncav  York  City  by 
liaA-ing  so  many  spaces  there 
that  might  as  well  be  built 
upon,  and  Central  Park  will 
produce  Avhat  Dr.  Slosson  Avill 
probably  consider  a  real  rcAenue  for  the  city. 

"By  that  time  we  vriil  have  built  skyscrapers  on  City  Hall 
Park  and  abandoned  anj'  thought  of  dignity  or  beauty  in  the 
metropolis. 

"About  the  same  time  aac  can  make  a  great  irrigation  reserAoir 
out  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  dam  up  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  flood 
out  the  wonders  of  that  great  place,  and  finish  as  far  as  we  can 
the  Aviping  out  of  anything  but  selfish  utilitarianism  in  the  coun- 
try, Avhich  will  then  haAe  less  of  reA'erence  for  the  land  about 
Avhich  we  sing  in  the  national  anthem." 


GLASS -POINTED  PENS— Babylonian  authors  of  hiero- 
glyphics certainly  didn't  use  gold  pen-points.  Did  they  use 
stii)])liiig  tools  of  glass?  is  the  interesting  archeological  ques- 
tion i)ut  by  a  Avriter  in  The  Glass  Container  (Ncav  York  . 
We  read: 

"It  is  more  likely  that  the  Egyptian  scribes  first  used  the  glass 
stylus  for  their  picture-writing  on  i)apyrus.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
one  of  the  latest  novelties  in  fountain-pens  has  a  glass  point.  The 
ink  riows  doAvn  exterior  fiutings  in  the  glass.  The  nib  is  more 
durable  than  gold,  and  the  ink  flows  freely  and  evenly  from  it. 
New  glass  points  can  be  inserted  in  the  ink  bjirrel  just  as  a  cork 
is  put  into  the  bottle. 

"This  i)«>n  is  novel  in  other  respects.  The  outside  body  of 
the  l)arrel  is  bamboo,  varnished.  It  is  equipped  Avith  a  self-filler, 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  Avhich  operates  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  rubber  ink-bag  in.side.  The  cap  has  a  small, 
lianl  rubber  collar  at  its  end  and  there  is  a  hard  rubber  safety 
check-band  on  the  self-filling  device.  A  safety  clip  on  the  cap 
pre\t'iits  loss." 


[ 


RADIO • DEPARTMENT 


I 


"AND  THERE  SHALL  BE  NO  MORE  SEA" 


THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  is  by  way  of  being  eliminated, 
so  far  as  radio  is  concerned.  The  subjugation  of  the  big 
pond  at  tlie  hands  of  the  amateurs  began  a  year  ago, 
when  Paul  Godley  went  to  Scotland  and  astonished  the  world  by 
receiving  signals  from  fellow-amateurs  of  the  American  Radio 
Relay  League.  Now,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  organization,  a 
complete  job  is  being  made  of  it.  By  the  time  these  lines  are 
printed,  a  whole  galaxy  of  messages  will  in  all  probability  have 
been  picked  up  by  British  and  French  amateurs.  The  spirit  of 
the  "hams"  is  reflected  in  the  words  of  an  editorial  in  Q  S  T 
(Hartford),  which  declares  that  "amateur  radio  all  over  the 
world  recently  took  up  a  notch  in  its  belt,  rolled  up  its  sleeves, 
and  for  the  last  several  months  has  been  quietly  but  energetically 
at  work  preparing  for  the  big  International  Amateur  Classic, 
the  Transatlantic  Tests."  The  following  summary  of  the 
schedule  finally  adopted  is  given: 

"December  12th  to  21st,  from  midnight  to  0230  GMT  [Green- 
wich Mean  Time],  "free-for-all"  transmissions. 

"December  12th  to  21st,  from  0230  to  0600  GMT,  individual 
transmitters. 

"December  13th  to  22nd,  0700  GMT—MUU  on  14,200  meters 
and  WII  on  13,000  meters  broadcast  results  of  English  reception 
of  American  and  Canadian  amateur  signals. 

"December  22nd  to  31st,  from  midnight  to  0600  GMT— all 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  amateur  transmitters  QRT  [stop  sending] 
and  QRX  [stand  by]  for  reception  of  English  and  French  signals, 
and  report  dailj^  to  ARRL  headquarters  results  of  any .  reception  ~ 
for  verification.  ."I.**   "  "-r^'^:  :,'™  .'^- " 

"December  22nd  to  31st,  2000  [8  P.M.]  GMT— WII  on  13,600 
meters  will  transmit  results  of  our  reception  to  England  and 
France,  which  will  be  repeated  back  by  MUU  on  14,200  meters." 

Had  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  would  have  been  dispelled  by  the  results  of  preliminary 


THE  TRANSMITTER  THAT  COXQl  ERED  THE  SEA, 

And  uses  no  more  electric  energy  than  is  needed  to  run  an  electric- 
iron.     This  is  the  500-watt  transmitting  set  operated  by  J.  C  Smith. 
The  set  can  be  used  for  both  telegraphy  and  telephony;   the  former 
was  used  in  the  record-breaking  communication  with  England.     •. 


Copyriebted  by  Bachrach. 

A  RADIO   RECORD-SMASHER. 

^Ir.  J.    C   Smith  of  Long   Island   is 

credited  with  doing  "a  stimt  absolutely 

without    parallel    in    the    annals    of 

amateur  radio  transmission." 


tests.  We  quote  an 
account  given  by  Lloyd 
Jacquet  in  The  Radio 
Renew  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail: 

' ' '  Your  signals  mar- 
velous. Congratulations. 
W.  R.  Burne,  Manches- 
ter Wireless  Association, 
Manchester,  England.' 

"This  radiogram  re- 
cently sent  through 
MUU,  the  high-power 
radio  station  in  England, 
addrest  to  J.  C.  Smith, 
of  Valley  Stream,  L.  1.. 
wth  official  call  letter 
2ZL,  marked  the  attain- 
ment of  a  new  goal  in 
amateur  radio  commu- 
nication. It  announced 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  suc- 
ceeded in  aecomplisliing 
a  stunt  absolutely  with- 
out parallel  in  the  annals 
of  amateur  radio  trans- 
mission. 

"It  verified  the  prom- 
ises of  amateurs  that 
they  would  startle  the 
world.  The  Manchester 
Association  had  arranged 
by  mail  with  Mr.  Smith 
to  have  the  latter's  sta- 
tion send  out  certain  test 
signals  continuously  from 

9  to  9.15  o'clock  and  again  from  9.30  to  9.45  o'clock  of  the  evening 
of  November  22.  This  was  done,  and  for  the  first  time  on  a 
prearranged  schedule  signals  from  an  American  amateur  station 
were  registered  in  a  European  amateur  station. 

"And  this  transmission  from  station  2ZL  at  Valley  Stream  was 
done  with  comparatively  low  power,  on  275  meters.  Mr.  Smith 
used  only  500  watts,  or  about  the  same  amount  of  electrical 
energy  necessary  to  run  an  electric-iron. 

"Now,  with  Mr.  Smith's  brilliant  accomplishment  comes  the 
news  that  something  like  twenty-four  other  American  amateurs 
ha^'e  succeeded  in  having  their  signals  heard  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  prehminary  tests  among  American  and  Canadian  amateurs 
were  for  the  purpose  of  determining  entrants  in  the  final  tests 
to  be  conducted  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  December.  To 
qualify,  a  station  had  to  cover  at  least  1,200  miles  airline. 
When  the  returns  came  in  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  headquarters 
of  the  American  Radio  Relay  League,  it  was  at  once  apparent 
that  the  results  have  surpassed  all  expectations.  They  were 
beyond  the  most  ambitious  dreams. 

"Whereas,  last  year  only  twenty-seven  American  amateur 
stations  were  able  to  meet  the  rigid  entrance  requirements  for 
the  final  tests,  it  was  found  that  this  year  there  were  318  quali- 
fiers, more  than  300  per  cent,  increase.  And  the  average  distance 
covered  in  transmission  was  1,400  miles,  as  against  the  1,200 
miles  required. 

"The  American  amateur  demonstrated  that  he  has  not  been 
lagging  behind  in  matters  of  transmission,  as  formerly,  but  has 
forged  to  the  very  front  in  this  branch,  as  he  has  in  reception. 
With  such  a  brilliant  a^•erage  record,  it  is  not  to  be  marveled  at 
that  in  these  preliminaries  certain  indi^"idual  feats  never  before 
heard  of  should  have  been  accomplished. 

"There  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  station  6TF,  owned  and 
operated  bj'  Mr.  E.  M.  Berg,  located  in  Ontario,  California.  The 
signals  from  this  station  were  read  and  copied  in  Manchester, 
England,  during  the  nights  of  the  preliminary  tests.  This 
American  amateiu-   station   not    only    spanned    the    American 
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continent,  but  the  Atlantic  as  well,  and  has  to  its  credit  a  trans- 
mitting record  of  over  6.000  miles — an  American  amateur  radio 
which  equals  the  l>est  high-power  commercial  stations  of  only  a 
few  years  back,  created  tinder  the  most  favorable  circumstances." 

After  presenting  a  list  of  twenty-three  other  stations  that  were 
hear<I  in  England  during  the  preliminary  tests,  the  -wTiter  con- 
tinues: 

■'Xor  do  these  wonderful  results  extend  only  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. They  spread  out  over  the  Pacific  a,s  well.  A  new  distance 
speed  record  for  message  transmission  has  just  been  achieved 
>iy  amateur  stations.  This  resulted  when  a  message  was  sent 
from  station  lAW,  located  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  to  station  6ZAC. 
at  Waikiki,  Hawaii,  and  back  to  Hartford  in  4  minutes,  18 seconds! 
Station  lAW  is  owned  by  Hiram  Ma.xim,  and  6ZAC  is  operated 
by  Knsign  C.  .1.  Dow.  This  message  was  relayed  only  once  in  its 
transcontinental  trip,  at  the  station  of  L.  V.  Berkner,  QAWAf, 
located  in  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.,  wliich  acted  as  relaj-ing  station  for 
the  message  going  in 
both  directions.  Thus, 
the  actual  time  for  a 
one-way  communication 
was  approximately  2 
minutes! 

■'The  best  pre\ious 
record  was  made  several 
years  ago,  when  an  ama- 
teur message  was  sent 
from  Hartford,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American 
Radio  Relay  League,  to 
the  west  coast  and  back 
in  a  little  better  than  0 
minutes.  Amateur  radio 
and  the  world  are  mov- 
ing! 

"In  commenting  upon 
these  long-distancetrans- 
mission  records  it  would 
be  unfair  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  wonder- 
fid  transmitters  our 
American  boys  have 
without  also  praising  the 
wonderful  recei^ing  rec- 
ords of  the  English 
fraternity.  In  fact,  the 
honors    are  about  even. 

It  requires  just  as  much  painstaking  effort  and  just  as  much 
thinking,  planning  and  experimenting  to  build  a  sensitive  receiver 
as  it  does  to  assemble  an  efficient  transmitter. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  English  amateur  has  had 
certain  advantages  that  are  not  employed  by  the  American 
ham.'  Owing  to  the  absence  of  transmitting  stations  the  air 
Over  there'  is  less  'cluttered  up'  and  interference  is  minimized. 
Another  advantage  in  favor  of  the  English  operator  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  tube  manufacturers  in  that  country  have  made  a 
very  special  effort  to  produce  tubes  that  would  be  especially 
suited  to  radio  frequency  reception."' 


and  sidewise  while  the  cyhnder  revolves  (thus  recording  the 
received  impulses ),  consists  of  an  e.xtremely  sensitive  electro- 
magnet. 

"The  device  was  built  for  the  specific  use  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  C^ommerce, 
and  at  present  is  being  used  for  recording  time  signals  on  sur- 
vej-ing  expeditions  in  remote  sections  of  the  conntrA". 

"It  is  conceivable  that  from  this  deAice  may  be  developed  a 
machine  for  long-distance  writing  by  radio — even  to  the  signing 
of  checks."' 


RADIO  AXD  THE  DICTIONARY 

WHAT    INFLUENCE    will   the    radiotelephone    have 
upon    the    English    language?      This .  question,    says 
George  W.  Gether,  in  The  Wireless  Age  (New  York), 
has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  listened  to  broadcast 

programs.      The    writer 
continues: 


Courtt-sy  "f  "P.^puUr  Radio,  "New  York. 

IT   RECORD.S   RADIO  SIGNALS  WITH  A'POrXTAlX-PEN. 

And  wlien  the  operator  returiLs  he  reads  theiiotes  thus  set  down  by  the  ingeniously 

equipped  receiving  set..    .-'..•  -^^    t 


A  RECEIMNG  SET  THAT  TAKES  DOWN  NOTES  —  An 
ingenious  radio-recei-ving  set  that  makes  a  written  record  of 
code  signals  that  come  in  during  the  operator's  absence,  with  the 
aid  of  an  ordinary  fountain-pen,  is  described  in  Popular  Radio 
(New  York).    We  read  of  this  "mwhanical understudy": 

"This  noA-el  Aexicc  has  been  built  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Eckhardt  and 
Dr.  J.  ().  Karchtr  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington. 
It  cojues  down  the  dots  and  dashes  sent  from  a  distant  trans- 
mitting station  without  any  supervision  whatever  from  a  radio 
op<rator,  and  the  permanent  record  made  by  this  machine  may 
be  deciphered  at  leisure  by  anybody  who  possesses  a  copy  of  the 
code  chart.  The  dots  and  dashes  are  recorded  as  short  and  long 
humps  along  a  continuous  spiral  inked  line  made  by  an  ordinarj- 
ff»untain-p<'n  around  a  slowly  revohnng  cylinder — shown  on  the 
right  of  tiu  illustration 

" The  de\ice  functions  -nithout  amplifiers,  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  is  possest  of  great  sensiti\-ity.  copA-ing  messages  from  as 
far  away  as  Lyons.  Franc* — a  distance  of  :^.'f<]{^  miles. 

"The  actuating  mechanism  for  mo%-ing  the  pen  back  and  forth 


"To  secure  an  answer, 
I  sought  Dr.  Frank  H. 
VizeteUy,  lexicographer 
and  authorityupon  mod- 
ern Enghsh,  ^lanagibg 
Editor  of  Funk  and 
Wagnalls'  New  Stand- 
ard Dictionarv. 

"Dr.  VizeteUy,'  I 
said,  'do  you  see  any 
signs  that  as  yet  radio 
broadcasting  has  had 
auy  influence  upon  the 
language?' 

"'Yes,'  he  replied, 
'  decidedly.  Only  two 
weeks  ago  we  included 
a  definition  of  the  term 
itself,  'radio  broadcast- 
ing,' in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary. It  is  a  ne^v  phrase 
that  has  come  into  com- 
mon use,  and  as  such  is 
now  a  part  of  the  every- 
day vocabulary,  a  part 
"''"-■'        .  ^j  ^jjp    li\-ing    language. 

As  simitar  additions  are  made  to  our  common  tongiK",  you  will 
lind  thftt  the  lexicographers  will  recognize  them.' 
~  •'•'  Do" you  not  e.xpect  those  additions  to  be  numerous,  *  I  asked, 
'as  the  radiotelephone  brings  the  voices  of  high  airthorities  to 
the  multitude — won't  the  radio  broadcasting  serA-iees  unify  the 
language,  making  it  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj',  elimi- 
nating territorial  and  sectional  words?' 

"To  this  Dr.  VizeteUy  responded  with  a  definition  of  his  work 
as  a  lexicographer.  'You  must  understand,'  he  explained, 
'that  a  lexicographer  has  no  opinions.  He  can  only  reflect  what 
is  the  fact.  You,  the  common  people,  make  the  language  out 
of  your  own  mouths,  and  I  can  only  follow  you.  ^\Tiat  will 
develop  in  the  future  may  interest  me  as  an  indi^^dual,  but  in 
my  official  position  I  am  but  passive:  I  only  say  what  you  have 
said  first  and  said  often  enough  for  all  to  understand  you. 

" '  You  can  see  that  I  can  haAc  no  opinions.  It  is  not  the  duty 
of  le.xicographers  to  ha\e  opinions;  they  are  seekers  of  faets, 
inter]>reters  not  of  the  future,  but  of  the  present. 

'"We,  the  lexicographers,  do  not  make  the  language;  it  is 
yoxi,  the  people,  who  make  it.  You  lead,  and  we  foUow.  You 
speak,  and  we  listen. 

"'Yes,  I  have  listened  to  the  radio-broadcasting  programs 
Axnth  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Personally,  I  think  that  the  radio- 
telephone is  the  greatest  de^-elopment  of  the  age.  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  time — I  dare  not  hazard  an  opinion  when — the 
radiotelephone  will  reach  over  all  the  world  and  make  aU  lan- 
guages equally  accessible  to  every  one. 

'"The  more  universal  the  radiotelephone  becomes,  the 
greater  its  influence  ^^^ll  be.  In  as  much  as  the  languagpe,  any 
language,  owes  its  ATtality  and  growth  to  the  popular  interests 
tliat  absorb  the  attention  of  the  people,  the  radiotelephone 
can  not  help  but  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  current  vo- 
cabulary. The  first  such  effect  is  to  be  seen  in  the  inclusion 
of   the   term    'Radio   Broadcasting"    in    the    new   dictionary.'" 


DEATH'S  REVELATION  OF  A  NEW  AUTHOR 


THE  CLAMOR  of  our  younger  men  makes  it  difficult  for 
us  to  hear  much  oiitside  our  own  boundaries.  Doubt- 
less there  are  some  few  who  read  French  literature  who 
have  heard  of  Marcel  Proust,  one  of  the  younger,  tho  not  of  the 
youngest,  among  the  present  generation  in  French  letters. 
He  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one,  but  his  admirers  and  followers 
are  among  the  younger  set.  His 
books  travel  a  good  distance  across 
a  shelf  in  a  French  hbrary,  but  En- 
glish readers  may  now  begin  to 
repair  their  lack  since  a  translation 
of  "Du  Cote  de  chez  Swann"  under 
the  title  of  "Swann' s  Way"  has  just 
appeared  in  England  and  America, 
and  something  like  a  "boom"  is 
predicted.  In  Paris  he  is  a  cult, 
and  the  clever  way  he  took  of 
making  his  tale  continuous,  tho 
stopping  now  and  then  to  change 
the  title,  kept  his  audience  alert 
for  the  next,  tho  it  must  be  added 
that  the  same  method  drove  some 
to  desperation.  Four  volumes  of 
"Sodome  et  Gomorrhe"  have  ap- 
peared, and  death  leaves  the  story 
hanging  incomplete.  Proust  began 
to  publish  just  before  the  war^ — he 
was  OA^er  forty  before  he  wrote  at 
all — yet  his  name  was  so  unfamiliar 
to  us  that  his  death  on  November 
20  was  not  deemed  important  enough 
to  us  to  appear  in  cable  news.  His 
funeral  in  the  aristocratic  Church 
of  Saint  Pierre  de  Chaillot  brought 
out  an  assembly  that  numbered 
nearly  every  eminent  name  in 
French  literature  to-day.  A  per- 
sonal sketch  of  him  appearing  in  the 
Paris  Herald  suggests  many  of  the 
eccentric  traits  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.  We  read  this,  imsigned: 

"M.  Marcel  Proust,  certainly  the  most  picturesque  figure  in 
contemporary  French  literature,  died  at  his  home  in  Paris  on 
Saturday  evening  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  Subject  to  lung  trouble 
for  many  years,  M.  Proust  contracted  a  cold  several  days  ago 
which  developed  into  pneumonia  and  proved  fatal. 

"Altho  he  did  not  begin  writing  until  past  fort^'  and  altho  his 
work  covers  scarcely  a  decade,  M.  Proust  was  the  most  discust 
of  the  French  Avriters  of  the  day.  Possest  of  private  means  and 
confined  by  his  illness  to  a  sohtude  in  which  his  genius,  tho 
inarticulate  xmtil  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  able  to  take  form 
and  find  its  unique  expression,  his  first  novel,  'Du  Cote  de  chez 
Swann,'  revealed  to  the  sm-prized  critics  and  public  an.  author 
of  amazing  talent,  a  psychologist  of  minute  and  often  cynical 
perception  and  an  artist  in  supreme  command  of  his  medium. 

"This  novel,  the  first  of  a  series  -with  a  breadth  of  canAas  as 
sweeping  as  Balzac's  'Comedie  Humaine,'  was  soon  followed 
by  others  confirming  the  hopes  of  the  first,  'A  I'Ombre  des  Jeunes 
Filles  en  Fleur,'  'Du  Cote  de  Guermantes'  and  'Sodome  et 
Gomorrhe,'  each  in  several  volumes  and  all  distinguished  by  a 
microscopic  observation  of  detail,  an  amazingly  sensit'iAe  bal- 
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ance  of  subtle  values,  eAery  page  charged  with  delicateli'  rc- 
corded  sensations  and  couA'incing  portraits.  No  detail  esca])ed 
his  analytic  genius,  the  most  Heeling  impression  })eing  captured 
and  recorded  Avith  great  minuteness.  The  shade  of  a  tie  worn 
by  one  of  the  characters,  subjected  to  the  Airtuosity  of  the 
author,  became  .a  drama  of  thrilling  interest  requiring  fourteen 

pages  of  description. 

"The  noA'els  reflected  the  man, 
semi-iuA'ahd,  introspectiA^e,  .self- 
anal^'tical,  eccentric,  sensitiA'e  to  the 
dramatic  Aalue  of  unnoticed  details 
rather  than  to  the  factitious  im- 
portance of  the  obAious.  His  priAate 
hfe,  on  Avhich  he  drew  largely  for  his 
inspiratioUj  is  already  part  of  the 
literary  tradition  of  his  time.  He 
rarely  left  his  home  before  sundown, 
despised  and  feared  fresh  air,  loA'ed 
the  night  and  airless  confinement, 
dreaded  noise  so  much  that  the  walls 
of  his  home  Avere  heaAily  padded  so 
as  to  assure  absolute  silence. 

''He  was  deeply  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism and  had  many  friends,  to  whom 
he  A\Tote  daily  letters  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  pages,  which  he  iuA'ariably 
sent  by  special  messenger,  as  tho  the 
Avhite  heat  at  Avhich  they  Avere  AATitten 
Avould  cool  unless  dehA^ered  at  once. 
These  letters,  like  so  many  pages  in 
his  noA'els,  often  consisted  of  a  single 
sentence,  plirase  piled  on  phrase,  im- 
pression added  to  impression.  From 
time  to  time  he  would  disappear  for 
weeks  at  a  stretch,  his  friends  learn- 
ing of  his  return  only  when  a  motor 
stopt  at  their  door  and  the  chauffeur 
told  them  that  he  had  been  ordered 
to  bring  them  to  the  Ritz,  where 
a  magnificent  dinner  marked  M. 
Proust's  reentry  in  the  Avorld.  During 
these  absences,  often  the  prey  of  his 
malady,  he  did  the  greater  part  of 
liis  Avork." 


Man  of  mystery  in  life,  IVIarcel  Proust,  revealed  liis 
innermost  self  in  his  books. 


Most  American  readers  whose 
curiosity  may  be  aroused  by  this 
sketch,  and  Avho  maA'  AA'ish  to  saA'or 
the  Avork  of  the  man,  Avall  haAC  to  go  to  the  English  translation. 
In  England  he  had  already  become  known,  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Walkley  in  the  London  Times  refers  to  his  death  as  one  of 
the  "crises"  of  the  hour,  like  "the  triumph  of  Fasci.smo,  the 
Lausanne  Conference,  the  English  elections."  But  these  CA'ents 
are  merely  spectacular,  "they  pass  rapidly  across  the  screen 
Avhile  the  band  plays  irrelcA'ant  scraps  of  syncopated  music." 
but  the  death  of  Proust,  he  says,  "shocked  many  of  us  Axith 
a  siulden  absurdly  indignant  beAvalderment  like  a  foul  bloAV." 
Mr.  Walkley  goes  on: 

"It  has  been  said  that  Proust  will  go  doAvn  to  posterity  as  the 
author  of  one  book.  This  is  true  only  in  a  literal  sense.  For  the 
many  Aolumes  of  "A  la  Recherche"  that  already  croAvd  the  sheh-es 
are  seAeral  "books'  in  one.  It  is  not  a  'story'  but  a  panorama 
of  many  stories.  Indeed,  Avho  reads  Proust  for  the  'story'"' 
His  book  is  really  a  picture  of  the  modern  world  and  the  modern 
spirit,  and  that  is  its  peculiar  fascination  for  lis.  There  are 
'morbid'  elements  in  it,  to  be  sure — you  can  not  read  a  page 
without  seeing  that  it  must  haA'e  been  Amtten  by  some  one  who 
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was  anything  but  a  normal,  healthy  human  being — and  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  The  Times  has  compared  him  to  Petronius 
Arbiter.  But  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  hyperaesthesia  is  a 
heightened  sensibihty  for  everything,  the  perception  and  accurate 
notation  of  innumerable  details  in  thought  and  feeling  that 
escape  a  normal  observer.  .  .  . 

"It  is  this  extraordinarily  minute  ' psychometry '  that  is  the 
p(>culiar  mark  of  Proust's  work.  The  sensations  Swann  derives 
from  a  sonata  of  Vinteuil's,  the  special  quahty  of  Elstir's  pic- 
tures of  the  seashore,  the  effect  of  afternoon  light  in  the  church 
at  Combray,  ghmpses  of  military  Ufe  at  Doncieres.  with  its 
contrast  of  the  First  Empire  aristocracy  and  the  ancien  regime 
— it  is  the  first  time  that  such  things  as  these  have  been  put  into 
words  and  brought  intimately  home  to  j-ou.  Then  there  are  the 
studies  of  le  grand  monde — the  'gilded  saloons,'  as  Disraeli 
would  have  called  them,  of  the  Guermantes  and  the  rest.  Here 
you  have  a  picture  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  that  is  as  true,  you  are  assured, 
as  Balzac's  was  false.  Heraldry — of  all 
things! — was  a  hobby  of  Proust's;  he  is 
said  to  have  known  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  every  noble  family  in  PVance. 
His  Baron  de  Charlus  must,  one  fears, 
be  a  portrait;  nothing  quite  so  tortuously 
and  perversely  wdcked  can  ever  have 
been  merely  invented. 

"I  confess  'ma  mere'  and  'ma  grand- 
mfere'  bore  me.  And  there  is  just  a 
little  too  much  of  'le  petit  clam.'  But  in 
this  vast  banquet  of  modern  life  and 
thought  and  sensation  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  pick  and  choose.  Since  Henri 
Bernstein  first  mentioned  Proust's 
name  to  me  in  the  year  before  the  war 
I  have  returned  again  and  again  for  a 
tit-bit  to  that  feast.  Proust  is  dead: 
but  we  can  still  go  on  enjoying  his  work. 
In  that  sense  the  cry  of  the  child  in 
Maeterlinck's  'Oiseau  Bleu"  is  true 
enough.     '  There  is  no  death." " 


In  an  article  in  the  January  Yah 
Review  the  EngUsh  critic.  J.  Middleton 
Murry,  tells  us  of  a  literary  impulse 
that  arose  quite  independently  in  three 
writers  at  the  same  time.  His  account 
may  help  a  little  better  to  " place '" 
Marcel  Proust. 


~^^*a5f^_ 


XO   OXE   CAX  MISTAKE   HIM. 


"In  the  years  1913  and  1914  three 
significant  books,  calling  themselves 
novels,  made  an  unobtrusive  and  in- 
dependent     appearance.       In     France 

Marcel  Proust  published  '  Du  Cote  de  chez  Swann "  ( recent  ly 
translated  into  English  as  'Swann's  Way');  in  America  the 
Irishman,  James  Joyce,  published  'A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man';  in  England  Dorothj'  Richardson  pubUshed 
'Pointed  Hoofs.'  The.se  books  had  points  of  outward  resem- 
l)lance.  Each  was  in  itself  incomplete,  a  foretaste  of  sequels 
(o  come.  P^ach  was  autobiograi)liical  and,  ^\^thin  the  necessary 
limits  of  indi-vdduality,  autobiographical  in  the  same  new 
and  p(>culiar  fashion.  They  were  attempts  to  record  im- 
mediately the  growth  of  a  consciousness.  Immediateh-; 
without  any  effort  at  mediation  by  means  of  an  interposed  plot 
or  story.  All  three  authors  were  trying  to  present  the  content 
of  their  consciousness  as  it  was  before  it  had  been  reshaped  in 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  practical  hfe;  they  were  exploring 
the  strange  limbo  where  exi)eriences  once  conscious  fade  into 
unconsciousness.  The  method  of  Marcel  Proust  was  the  most 
sul)tle,  in  that  he  established  as  the  starting-point  of  his  book  the 
level  of  consciousness  from  which  the  ex]>loration  actually  began. 
He  presented  the  process  as  well  as  the  results  of  liis  exploration 
of  the  unconscious  memory.  In  the  fir.st  pages  of  his  book  he 
described  how  he  concentrated  upon  a  vaguely  remembered 
feeling  of  past  malai.se,  which  lie  experienced  in  waking  at  night 
and  trying  to  establish  the  identity  of  his  room.  It  was  a  par- 
ticular form  of  the  familiar  feeling:  'I  have  felt  this,  been  here, 
seen  this,  .somewhere,  somehow,  before.'  We  might  almost 
say  that  Marcel  Proust  gave  us  an  account  of  his  technique 
in  penetrating  such  a  sentiment  and  gradually  dragging  up 
to  the  surface  of  full  consciousness  forgotten  but  decisive 
experiences." 


rill)    John    Drew    assumes    a    cubist    contour 
under  the  pen  of  Prueh.  the  cariratiirist. 


A  JLTENAL  OF  THE  PEN 

WHY  IS  IT  A  HANDICAP  to  be  born  in  St.  touis? 
The  Missouri  city  would  never  .see  why,  nor  would 
any  other  equally  self-conscious  center  of  intellectual 
life  in  our  land.  But  a  caricaturist,  Alfred  JYueh.  born  there 
and  emigrated  to  Xew  York,  .suffers  under  tV  if  "'handicap. '" 
says  Carlo  de  Fornaro,  tho  this  same  practitioner  in  the  art 
of  exaggeration  declares  Frueh  "can  only  be  cohipared  to  the 
greatest  in  Eiu-ope.  to  Sem.  Cappiello  and  Bouveyre."  There  is 
the  rub.  "The  untraveled  American  loAes  to  imagine  an  artist, 
who  is  usually  a  person  out  of  the  ordinary',  as  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  since  that  is  apt  to  attach  to  him  the  attributes  of  t-he 
exotic  charm,  the  strangeness  of  the  customs  of  alien  climes." 

"What  a  touch  of  mystery  would  hav«- 
been  added  to  his  reputation  as  an 
artist,"  ruminates  !Mr.  de  Fornaro. 
"had  he  been  bom  in  Benares.  Corfu, 
or  Timbuetu."  ^Ir.  Frueh  does  comics 
on  The  World,  but  the  thing  that  calls 
out  the  admiring  comments  of  De 
Fornaro  is  an  artistic  portfolio  of 
caricatures  of  stage  folk  recently  pub- 
Ushed. Mr.  de  Fornaro,  writing  in 
Arts  and  Decoration,  eallii  them  "without 
doubt,  the  finest  and  most  original 
work  of  their  kind  in  this  country." 
Mr.  FVueh's  experience  ^^ith  a  man- 
ager who  desired  his  work  parallels 
the  experience  of  Whistler  at  the 
famous  Ruskin  trial  when  he  was  asked 
how  long  it  took  him  to  paint  ia  picture 
"Haifa  day,  perhaps,"  he  answered, 
"but  a  lifetime  to  learn  how."  And 
Frueh : 

"Frueh  once  presented  a  caricature 
of  a  well-known  actor  to  a  manager 
who  was  going  to  use  it  as  a  poster. 
The  producer  thought  the  characteriza- 
tion excellent,  but  was  amazed  at  the 
price  asked.  'I  sixppose  you  drew 
these  sketches  in  a  few  minutes;  one 
line  x>er  minute;  that  makes  thirty  dollars 
a  minute!  Wow!"  and  he  laughed.  Hut 
the  manager  was  quite  astoundetl  to 
learn  that  drawing  a  good  caricature 
was  not  as  easy  as  he  imagined.  Frueh  ex-plained  to  him  that 
it  took  him  a  week  to  finish  one  single  caricature;  tluit  he 
had  first  drawn  a  finished  sketch  of  the  actor  from  life,  then 
had  drawn  sketch  after  sketch  and  slowly,  painstakingly 
eliminated  all  the  unnecessary  lines  until  he  had  brought  it  to 
its  final  simi>licity.  Avhen  no  more  lines  could  be  eliminated 
A\4thout  spoiling  the  likeness.  He  had  made  over  thirty  sket(^hes 
to  bring  about  the  final  result.  Thus  the  manager  learned  for 
the  first  time  that  what  he  was  paying  for  was  not  a  few  seem- 
ingly careless,  childish  lines,  but  the  creative  genius  which  had 
elaborated  them.  He  realized  the  value  of  caricature,  and 
])aid  accordingly. 

"How  exquisitely  Latin  and  (Jallic  is  the  work  of  this  Frueh. 
a  descendant  of  Germans — and  from  Missouri!  Where  did  he 
learn  this  finesse  of  dashes,  the  beauty  of  .smnging  ellipses,  tin- 
cruelty  of  .silent,  absent  lines,  the  irony  of  detachment/  When 
I  hear  of  similar  cases  of  misplaced,  incongruous  birtli])laces.  say. 
of  a  De  (^asseres  born  in  Philadelphia,  or  a  Luks  born  in  Chicago. 
I  always  think  of  a  pansy  or  a  violet  growing  a-toj.a  pile  of  rub- 
bish in  a  corner  lot. 

"Glancing  over  Frueh's  portfolio,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
one  is  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  technique;  an  economy  of 
liiu'  which  amazes  the  connoisseur  and  the  artist,  but  fools  the 
unwary  and  unsophisticated.  Ob.serve  likewise  th«'  suggestion 
of  color  which  is  used  so  sparingly,  and  how  effectively! 

"Look  at  the  caricature  of  George  M.  Cohan  wherein  he 
eliminated  all  features  on  the  face.  Nothing  renmins  but  the 
angle  of  the  hat,  the  swng  of  the  cane,  the  hand  in  the  pocket 
and   the  Cohan  walk.     But   the  portrait   is  unmistakable!     1 
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should  say  that  this  is  wit  in  art,  in- 
tellect in  satirical  line,  a  K^'nial  ^"kit 
in  dashes. 

"Thpre  is  a  circh'  with  alxml  lialf  a 
dozen  seemingly  careless,  nifiRlinfj. 
nonchalant  lines  and  lo,  at  once  you 
recognize  the  f;' miliar, "whimsical  Arnold 
Daly!  One  t  ei  he  other  you  look 
at  the  smirks,  ♦^'"^  frowns,  the  grinuices, 
{he  frozen  smiles,  the  grotesque  sil- 
houettes, the  dashes,  the  dots,  and  the 
commas,  and  you  realize  how  trul\ 
the  artist  has  immortalized  these 
picturesque  shadows  of  the  stage,  more 
truly  than  all  the  photographs,  the 
paintings,  the  rcA'iews  about  them. 
Aid  how  profound  the  axiom  that  an 
is  greater  than  life;  it  is  the  quintes- 
sence, the  honey,  the  tears  and  the 
pearl-!  of  life." 

The  art  of  caricature,  says  Mr.  de 
Fornaro,  is  essentially  a  Latin  art, 
"the  art  of  suggestion,  of  insinuation, 
i  nuendos,  irony,  satire;  of  symbohc 
signs,  'ike  the  swastika  representing  the 
sign  of  good  luck."   By  the  same  token : 


ARNOLD 

According  t 


'"A  caricature  is  the  symbol  of  a 
man,  the  man  unmasked,  portrayed  without  fear  or  favor,  not 
as  he  wishes  or  as  he  pretends  to  be,  but  as  he  is.  Like 
satire,  irony,  the  basic  quality  of  caricature  is  crueltjs  bj^  that 
is  not  meant  that  cruelty  is  inherent  in  the  artist,  but 
in  his  indifference  to  the  pangs  created  by  the  snatching 
away  of  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  smugness,  pretention  of 
social  conventions.  In  Italy  the  art  of  caricature  has  lived 
since  the  days  of  imperial  Rome  through  the  satires  of  Ju^'enal 
and  Petronius.  who  cruelly  lampooned  dissolute  Roman 
society  in  'Satj-ricon,'  the  first  novel  ever  written.  In  Rome  for 
a  thousand  years  satirists  were  in  the  habit  of  tacking  carica- 
tures and  pungent  rhj^mes  at  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Pasquino 
for  the  people  to  read,  and  hence  came  the  name  of  pasquinade, 
to  describe  a  lampoon. 

'"Leonardo  da  Vinci  has  left  us  some  amazing  caricatures  on 
the  margins  of  some  of  his  etchings.     Michelangelo   revenged 
himself  on  some  of  his  enemies,  among  whom  wei'e  some  cardi- 
nals, by  caricaturing    them  with   dis- 
torted faces  in  his  hell,  in  the  famous 
painting  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the 
Sistine  chapel.  When  ttese  cardinals 
complained    to    the   Pope   about    this 
indignity,   his   Holiness  smiled  benig- 
nantly  and  answered :    '  I  am  extremel.\ 
sorrA',  but  only  God  has  the  poAver  lo 
take  burning  souls  out  of  hell!' 

"Every  city  in  Italy  of  any  im])or- 
tance  has  a  Aveekly  paper  of  caricatures. 
It  is  considered  a  high  honor  to  be  lam- 
pooned, and  only  nonentities  are 
ignored.  In  England  Max  Beerbohm 
and  Joseph  Simpson  are  among  the 
greatest  ;•  in  Oermany  they  have  Gul- 
branson.  Hengeler,  and  some  extraor- 
dinary caricatures  bj'  the  famous 
painter,  Franz  Stuck.  In  America 
writers  confuse  cartoons  and  comic 
valentines  with  caricatures.  I  have 
even  heard  editors  call  Gibson's  draAv- 
ings  caricatures!  01i\'er  Herford  has 
drawn  some  extraordinarily  fine  cari- 
catures, but  these  have  never  been 
published.  Paris  is  the  one  city  where 
caricature  is  honored  and  conveys 
great  artistic  standing.  Other  cities 
have  still  the  philistine  idea  that  a 
caricature  is  an  insult  to  the  dignity 
of     the     victim.      Sem,    the    famous 

Parisian  caricaturist,  told  me  that  he  began  his  artistic  career 
with  a  series  of  caricatures  of  prominent  people  in  Marseilles. 
One  night  he  escaped  only   by  a  hair's-breadth  a  knife  which 
was  thrown  at  him  from  a  dark  alley  and  which  stuck  in  a 
door  at  his  side.     Later  he  was  warned  to  \ea,\e  Marseilles  in 


a  hurry,  since  the  next  time  the  knife 
would  not  miss  him.  He  left  in)ine- 
diately  and  wandered  over  to  Pans, 
where  he  captured  money  and  fame.  • 
"  In  Germany,  during  the  rule  of  the 
Kaiser,  caricaturists  had  a  hard  time 
of  it.  Scores  of  them  went  to  jail  for 
lese-majesty.  In  Franc*-,  Daumierwas 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail  for  a  lam- 
poon which  showed  in  three  pictures 
the  evolution  of  a  pear  into  the  heavy- 
jowledfeaturesof  King  Louis  Philippe." 

Frueh,  also,  has  had  to  stand  the 
rage  of  some  of  his  victims,  tho  they 
have  never  thrown  knives: 

"Once  a  famous  operetta  singer  saw 
herself  in  caricature  by  Frueh;  she 
stamped  her  feet,  raged,  wept  and 
finally  called  her  lawyer  to  start  a  libel 
suit  against  that  terrible  caricaturist. 
The  man  of  law  quieted  her  down  and 
then  informed  her  that  the  libel  laws 
included  only  written  and  implied 
libel,  such  as  would  hurt  the  reputa- 
tion and  character  of  a  person,  as  for 
instance  the  case  of  a  Tammany  chief 
who  was  cartooned  in  a  prominent 
New  York  paper  as  wearing  strii)es. 
The  chief  threatened  a  libel  suit  and  the  newspaper  stopt 
the  cartoons.  The  lawyer  explained  the  difference  between  a 
caricature  and  a  cartoon;  he  showed  that  the  stripes  in  the  car- 
toons were  libeloiis  because  they  were  an  infamous  reflection 
on  the  politician's  character,  but  the  features  of  the  chief  could 
not  be  in  themselves  libelous,  for  they  were  a  gift  of  God  and 
therefore  only  the  Lord  could  be  sued  for  libel. 

"Frueh  is  the  gentlest,  most  unassuming,  modest  young  man; 
tall,  blond,  with  a  boy's  voice  and  manner,  he  is  fond  of  fishing 
and  cuts  his  own  caricatures  in  linoleum.  One  wonders  where 
any  one  could  find  any  malice  in  his  make-up.  A  business  man 
who  saw  him  and  was  told  he  was  the  formidable  and  fearful 
caricaturist  whose  work  he  had  admired,  exclaimed:  'Go  on. 
Don't  kid  me.  That  blond  chap  is  only  an  innocent  boy.  The 
man  who  signs  himself  Frueh  is  a  nasty  old  cheese  of  at  least 
sixty  years  and  full  of  gall  and  vinegar!'  " 

Fornaro  explains  the  word  caricature  as  of  Italian  origin  and 

meaning  exaggeration.     It  may  be  of 
various   kinds: 


DALY, 

o  Frueh. 


MARIE  DRES.SLER 
As  Frueh  see.s  her. 


"A  caricature  may  be  exprest  in 
black  and  white,  in  painting,  on  the 
stage  as  a  satire,  or  in  music  as  jazz. 
For  example,  Leon  Errol  caricatures  a 
certain  type  of  man  in  vaudeville  or  in 
musical  comedy;  Marie  Dressier,  a 
certain  type  of  woman  in  comedy; 
Jim  Watts  exaggerates  a  type  of 
society  lady;  Don  Marquis  carica- 
tured the  gushing  woman  of  Green- 
wich Village  and  called  her  Her  miotic, 
and  Marc  Connelly  and  G.  S.  Kaufman 
placed  her  on  the  stage  and  called  her 
Dulcy;  Porter  Emerson  Brow^n  por- 
trayed a  common  type  of  Mexican, 
bandit  and  named  the  play  'The  Bad 
]Man' ;  the  Yellow  Kid  was  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  tough  slum  youngster;  and 
Buster  Brown  of  the  mischievous  boy. 
"All  these  examples  are  particularly 
caricatures  of  certain  general  types. 
Alfred  Frueh  on  the  other  hand  draw^s 
caricatures  of  particular  indiAiduals.  . .  . 
"We  have  in  America  Gropper  and 
Held,  two  Americans,  Massaguer,  a 
Cuban,  and  De  Zayas,  a  Mexican; 
they  all  do  excellent,  high-class  work, 
but  Frueh  is  their   master  in   finesse, 

in   conception,  technique   and .  depth   of  psychology. 

"Frueh  is.  nevertheless,  sadly  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  he 

Avas  bom  in  St.  Louis,  the  home  of  sauerkraut,  pretzeh  and  lager 

beer;  it  will  take  many  years  of  unremitting  toil  before  he  can 

live  down  this  unfair  disadvantage." 


ma 
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\^  HAT  NOW  REPLACES  OPERA  AND  BALLET 

IN  RUSSIA 

NEW  YORK.  HAVING  GIVEN  lavish  hospitaUty  so  long 
to   the   "Chauve  Souris"   is  preparing  an  even  more 
ardent    welcome    to    another    Russian    enterprise,    the 
^Moscow  Art  Theater.     This  organization,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  at 

present  on  a  tour  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. \Miat  remained 
behind  have  been  obliged 
by  the  So\'iet  authorities 
to  quit  operations  to 
avoid  complete  financial 
disaster.  The  touring 
part  of  the  organization 
may,  from  their  labors, 
be  able  to  do  something 
for  the  unfortunates  at 
home;  but  what  help 
can  come  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  State  opera 
houses  of  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  whose  doors  are 
to  be  closed  by  decree  of 
the  So\'iet  Government? 
Information  respecting 
the  status  of  theatrical 
life  in  Russia  is  quoted 
by  the  London  Morning 
Post  from  the  ]Moscow 
Isvestia  of  November  18. 
The  so-called ' '  Big  Thea- 
ter'" of  Moscow,  the  late 
Imperial  opera  and  ballet 
houses  and  the  ]Mariyn- 
sky  Theater  of  Petro- 
grad, which  for  over  two  hundred  j^ears  have  been  the  home 
of  opera  and  ballet  in  Russia"  are  the  houses  thus  designated. 
As  we  read  in  the  Morning  Pout: 

"With  their  retinue  of  singers,  ballet-dancers,  and  orchestras, 

numbering  in  all 
nearly  fi^'e  hundred 
performers,  they  were 
maintained  for  gen- 
erations before  the 
revolution  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Tsars. 

"The  reason  given 
is  that  the  Soviet 
Government  can  not 
afford  to  subsidize  the 
State  theaters  in 
Russia  any  more  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  funds. 
The  tremendous  cost 
of  the  upkeep  of  the 
theaters  themselves 
and  the  respective 
companies  and  or- 
clustras  is  so  high, 
and  the  decrease  of 
theater-goers  owing  to 
the  depreciation  of 
the  ruble  (a  stall  in 
the  opera-house  in 
Moscow  at  present 
costs  several  million 
rubles')  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the 
above-named  theaters 
to  pay  their  way. 
Several    hundreds   of 


PAYER SHAM 
In  ingratiating  mood. 


A  PORTRAIT  WITHOIT  FEATURES. 

Yet    Frueh  gives    you    the   unmistakable 
CH'orgc  M.  Cohan 


their  artists  and  musicians  will  thus  be  thrown  into  the  streets. 
"Thus  still  one  more  of  the  pet  arguments  of  the  admirers  of 
Bolshe\-ist  methods  in  this  country  who  have  been  so  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  prove  the  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  the 
theater  under  the  Bolshe^'ist  regime  has  been  exploded." 

It  was  for  these  actors  and  dancers,  whose  pUght  during  last 
winter  was  told  in  The  LiTER.\RYDiGE.sT,that  Madame  Pavlowa 
gave  a  special  performance  in  reUef.  But  AIoscow  does  not  go 
unentertained.  The  same  issue  of  the  Morning  Post  contains  a 
letter  from  a  Helsingfors  correspondent  describing  his  inspection 
of  the  theatrical  fare  in  the  So\aet  capital: 

"A  good  deal  of  what  he  saw,  needless  to  say,  has  been  seen 
and  chronicled  before — ^for  example,  the  presentation  at  the  late 
Imperial  Opera  House  of  the  well-known  opera  'A  Life  for  the 
Tsar,'  the  title  of  which  has  been  changed  to  'A  Life  for  the 
Vtsek'  (All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee),  and  at 
the  culminating  point  of  which  a  figure  bearing  the  lineaments 
of  Trotzky-,  but  clad  as  a  medieval 
knight,  appears  on  the  stage  amid 
bell-ringing,  rifle-shots,  and  the 
frantic  enthusiasm  of  the  public. 

"More  interesting  was  his  ex- 
perience at  the  Karl  Marx  Theater. 
An  enormous  crowd  at  the  box-office 
gave  promise  of  a  rich  intellectual 
treat,  and  when  after  an  hour  or 
two  he  got  somewhere  near  the  head 
of  the  queue  he  noticed  a  placard, 
which  ran:  'Special  Performance. 
Three  Piquant  Farces:  "Don't  Go 
Naked,"  "Radium  in  Bed,"  and 
"The  Wedding  Night.'"  He  was 
rather  surprized  at  the  rature  of 
the  program,  which  was  not  what  he 
had  expected  at  the  Karl  Marx 
Theater,  but  decided  to  see  the  thing 
through. 

" '  What  I  saw  exceeded  my  wildest 
expectations.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  none  of  the  old  Russian  actors 
were  performing,  but  only  artists  of 
the  new  Communist  school.  Neither 
word  nor  gesture  was  spared;  at 
times  one  thought  the  very  walls 
would  blush;  but  the  public,  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  the  new 
proletarian  aristocracy,  seemed  to 
like  the  piece  and  encouraged  the 
actors  by  shouts  and  coarse  laughter, 
which  sometimes  reniined  me  of  the 
neighing  of  horses. 

"  'As  little  as  the  program  of  the  Karl  ^larx  Theater  did 
honor  to  ^Marx's  memory  did  the  JMarat  Club  seem  calculated 
to  gratify  the  shade  of  JNIarat.  At  the  door  was  a  huge  placard: 
"Great  Dancing  Competition  To-Night.  First  Prize  for  Best 
Waltzing." 

"'The  big  hall  was  filled  with  people  dancing  -vngorously.  I 
did  not  stay  there  long;  the  atmosphere  was  too  thick.  The 
ladies  were  practically  all  of  the  most  plebeian  origin — fat,  mus- 
cular, clumsy,  and  so  covered  with  powder  that  there  were  regu- 
lar clouds  of  powder  in  the  air.' " 

Besides  dancing,  the  club  furni.shed  tables  for  gambling,  and  a 
newsboy  was  pointed  out  who  had  won  forty  milliards  that 
CAening.  When  the  correspondent  asked  if  there  was  a  library  or 
reading-room  he  was  answered  "in  a  deprecating  tone"  that 
t  here  was : 

"The  reading-room  was  badly  lighted  and  unin\-iting.  A  few 
old  newspa])ers  lay  on  the  table,  and  some  damaged  books  had 
been  flung  into  a  bookcase.  The  librarian  could  not  be  interro- 
gated, for  he  was  intently  engaged  at  one  of  the  gaming-tables. 
But  here  was  a  regular  gallery  of  portraits  of  Marat,  flanked  bj' 
Lenin,  Trotzky,  Zino^ieff,  and  other  eminent  Commimists.  The 
■visitor,  his  desire  of  speech  with  the  librarian  foiled,  fell  back  upon 
the  elderly  hall-porter.  'Oh,  yes,'  said  the  old  man,  'all  the 
clubs  are  just  the  same.  Every  night  ends  up  with  a  row;  they 
all  get  drunk  and  fight,  and  often  thej'  ha-\e  to  be  separated 
lilerallv  bv  force  of  arms.'" 


THE    SWAN'S    XECK. 
AVho  but  Nazimova  ? 


AMERICA'S  HARVEST  OF  SOULS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 


SHOVELING  BREAD  into  thousands  of  hungry  nioutlis, 
pouring  milk  down  miles  of  i)arched  throats,  clothing 
the  iitterlj^  naked,  and  mending  broken  bodies — this,  we 
are  told,  is  what  the  a\'erage  American  i)ictures  as  the  work  of 
the  Near  East  Relief  among  the  destitute  orphans  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  full  picture  includes  a  great  deal  more — the  recon- 
struction of  civilization  where  it  has  collapsed  under  the  storms 
of  war,  the  reclamation  of  laud  which  long  has  received  only 
blood  for  fertilizer.  Out  of  boys  who  knew  only  how  to  beg  for 
food  "Uncle  America,"  as  this 
country  is  affectionately  dubbed 
by  the  Near  East  orphans,  is 
making  farmers,  mechanics,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  tinsmiths,  and 
other  artizans.  The  girls,  under 
the  tutelage  of  American  women, 
are  learning  sewing,  wea\'ing  and 
all  the  household  arts  necessary 
to  mother  the  generation  of  to- 
morrow. As  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  fare  forth  for  them- 
selves, these  boys  and  girls  will 
earn  their  own  living,  drawing 
sustenance  from  a  soil  which  is 
being  reclaimed  by  American 
engineering  and  cultivated  by 
American  tractors,  even  vhere 
Noah  tilled  under  the  shadow  of 
Mt.  Ararat.  The  tale  of  the 
rescue  of  these  human  remnants 
from  war  and  massacre  makes, 
M-e  are  told,  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  episodes  in  the  great 
tragedy  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  story  of  the  oOO-mile 
march  of  5,000  orphans,  through 
hostile  territory,  many  of  them 
little  more  than  babies,  ^all  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  stirring  ana- 
bases wTitten,  even  for  that  land  whose  history  is  filled  with 
forced  migrations.  The  march  was  from  Harpoot  to  safer 
asylums  nearer  the  coast,  and  the  greatest  bandit  chief  of 
them  all,  Sherif  Agda,  was  induced,  through  his  love  of  children, 
to  protect  a  section  of  them  as  they  defiled  through  fastnesses 
infested  -wdth  their  enemies.  But  most  Americans,  even  those 
who  have  given  "until  it  hurts,"  are  unfamiliar  with  what  their 
charity  is  accomplishing  in  scenes  laid  6,000  miles  away. 

More  than  100,000  children  are  under  the  care  of  the  Near 
East  Relief,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say,  we  are  told  in  The  Xew 
Xear  East  (New  York),  that  a  Prinkipo  orphan  exprest  the  desire 
of  all  of  them  when  he  said  that  the  thing  he  wanted  most  was  a 
mother's  love.  What  are  we  doing  to  satisfy  that  inborn  longing? 
William  A.  Biby,  State  Director  of  Near  East  Relief  for  Kansas, 
who  was  in  the  Near  East  during  the  summer,  replies,  as  he  is 
quoted  in  the  same  magazine: 

"Well,  I'll  say  we're  not  faUing  them  even  there.  Don't  for- 
get what  those  children  have  been  through.  Years  of  neglect 
and  starvation,  years  without  even  a  figui'ative  father  and 
mother.  Then  look  what  we've  given  them!  Whole  roofs  over 
their  heads,  three  meals  a  day,  whole  clean  clothes  to  wear,  real 


beds  to  sleep  on,  hours  of  in.structiv^e  employment  and  hours  of 
l\ealthful  e.xerci.se  in  sunny  open  spaces.  No!  thinking  of  the 
thousiinds  of  happy  cliildren's  faces  that  I  looked  into  this 
summer,  I  should  say  that  we  are  not  failing  them  e\cn  llu-n-. 
Even  if  they  can  not  look  upon  us  as  father  and  mother,  they  «'an 
think  of  us  as  a  kindly  and  benevolent  uncle — Uncle  America!" 

The  only  leaven  in  all  that  chaos  of  Oriental  unhapj)iness  .ind 
misery  is  said  to  be  the  campaign  of  relief  and  reconstruction 
being    carried   on   by  America.      The    work  has    recently   b«»  ii 


WHAT   THE   SWf)Rn    HAS    LEFT— A   CITY  OF   ORPHANS. 
The  worlds  largest  orphanage,  at   .\le.\antlro|)i)l,  has   17.000  children  dependent  on  ''I'nck'  .\nicrica."' 


picturized  in  an  interesting  screen  drama  called  "Seeing  Is 
Believing,  or  Uncle  America  Sees  It  Through."  An  "average 
American  business  man,"  called  ]Mr.  Malcolm,  is  depicted  on  a 
tour  of  investigation.  And  this,  as  the  story  of  the  film  runs  in 
The  Xew  Xear  East,  is  a  small  part  of  what  Mr.  jMalcolm  saw: 

■  As  he  rolled  o\er  the  country  between  Tiflis and  Alexandropol 
^Ir.  ^Malcolm  saw  tractors,  bought  and  transported  by  American 
money,  reclaiming  land  destroyed  by  invading  armies.  He 
learned  that  American  money  is  hel])ing  to  restore  625,000  of 
these  acres,  giA'iug  employment  to  129,000  people,  payment  for 
labor  being  ten  pounds  of  corn  grits  a  month,  the  Aalue  of  this 
food-wage  to  he  returned  to  Near  East  Relief  when  the  harvests 
are  in.  He  learned  that  the  people  Avere  grateful  for  this  meager 
wage,  for  without  it  they  would  starve,  and  that  their  gratitude 
for  the  chance  to  work  and  restore  their  ruined  country  was  even 
greater. 

"At  Ale.xandropol  ]Mr.  Alaleoim  saw  a  thing  he  did  not  dream 
cotdd  exist— a  Aeritable  city  of  orphans.  He  stood  on  the  stone 
porch  of  a  great  church  and  Avatched  18.000  children  streaming 
tOAvard  him  OA"er  a  Aast  plain  that  had  once  been  the  parade 
ground  of  the  Czar's  armies.  A  lump  rose  in  his  throat  at  the 
thought  that  he  acttially  had  had  a  part  in  this  big  enterprise. 

"Mr.  ^lalcolm  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  great  property- 
that  composed  the  Orphan  City.    Barracks  that  had  housed  the 
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<^'zar's  soldiers  -wore  dormitories,  bath-houses,  kitchens,  laun- 
dries, storehouses  and  schools.  He  saw  groups  of  children 
busily  employed  making  shoes,  wea^-ing,  fashioning  homely  and 
beautiful  things  on  the  potter's  Avheel.  He  saw  roAvs  of  girls 
at  sewing  machines  turning  out  hundreds  of  simple  garments 
for  use  in  the  orphanages,  little  girls  knitting  socks,  sturdy  boys 
making  the  sparks  fly  from  anvils.  In  front  of  a  long  low  build- 
ing, placarded  'Trachoma  Hospital,'  he  saw  3,000  children  re- 
ceive their  dailj'  treatment  for  the  dread  eye  disease  that,  neg- 
lected, spells  blindness.  On  comfortable  open-air  sleeping 
porches,  in  a  somewhat  isolated  building,  he  saw  hundreds  of 
children  fighting,  with  the  aid  of  American  dollars  and  American 
care,  to  overcome  tuberculosis  induced  by  years  of  malnutrition. 
"From  the  astonishing  sights  of  Ale.xandropol  Air.  Malcolm 
journeyed  to  Erivan,  the  capital  of  the  present  Armenia.  And 
it  was  at  Erivan  that  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  had  been  tired  of  giving 
to  the  insatiable  'ittle  Armenians,  experienced  a  thing  that  sent 


A     XO.NC,   LONG   TRAIL"   THAT   WOUND   FIVE   HUNDRED   MILES. 

A  section  of  an  army  of  .5,000  orphans  of  all  ages  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  Near  East  Relief 
marched  afoot  and  on  donkey  back  through  hostile  territory  to  safer  refuges  nearer  the  coast. 


him  home  knowing  that  the  job  which  he  had  helped  to  under- 
take in  the  Near  East  had  to  be  carried  on  to  completion,  that 
to  cease  giving  all  he  could  spare  to  a  cause  gloriously  under- 
taken and  still  gloriously  carried  on,  would  make  him  a  quitter, 
a  thing  no  American  voluntarily  becomes. 

"In  Krivan  Mr.  Malcolm  was  amazed  to  see  so  many  emaciated 
and  ragged  children  in  the  streets.  'Here,'  said  he,  'how  is  it 
that  those  kids  are  left  out  there  to  starve?  Why  don't  you 
take  Iheiu  in  with  the  rest'." 

■■'I'll  .show  you  why,'  said  Mr.  Vickrey,  General  Secretary, 
and  he  piloted  Mr.  Malcolm  through  dormitories  where  children 
were  sleeping  four  in  a  bed,  where  they  were  even  sleeping  on 
stniw  beds  on  the  floors. 

'■'You  .see,  we're  doing  the  best  wo  can.  There  simply  isn't 
money  enough  1o  do  it  all.  If  you  should  go  into  all  the  byways 
of  this  town  and  through  the  ruined  villages  of  the  outlying 
couiilry,  your  ln'arl  would  be  broken  at  the  condition  of  thou- 
sands of  people  Avliom  our  limited  funds  will  not  let  us  help.'" 

So  the  work,  we  are  urged,  inust  go  on.  The  Christians  of 
Asia  Elinor,  i)robably  nearly  1,.")(X).(XX),  now  on  the  march  from 
the  Moslem  terror,  must  be  helped  until  they  reach  safety. 
And  the  children!  Says  the  President's  Coordinating  Committee, 
which  includes  all  charitable  organizations  of  every  creed: 

"It  is  possible  that  the  trend  of  events  will  double  or  treble 
the  ori)hanc(l  children  now  de])en(lent  upon  American  charity. 
I'pon  American  charily  still,  for  after  all  there  is  only  Amer- 
ica in  all  the  Avorld  to-day  who  has  anything  Avith  Avhich  to  be 
charitable!" 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  NEW  SLATE  CLEAN 

SCRAPPED  LIKE  OLD  BILLS  is  too  often  the  fate  of 
XcAV  Year  resolutions,  yet  it  goes  A^ithout  sa.A-ing,  we  are 
told,  that  if  a  few  were  honestly  made  and  as  honestly 
kept  they  might  weU  contribute  largely  to  the  Avorld's  happiness 
and  moral  security.  GiAing  up  smoking,  drinking,  eating  too 
much  candy,  or  other  cA-il-disposing  habits  are  usually  included 
in  the  annual  program,  and  usually  resumed  before  the  new 
year  i&-well  started,  but  noAv  Ave  are  inA-ited  to  do  something 
positiA'e  toAvard  aiding  the  national  safety  and  Avelfare. 

Brotherly  loAe,  exaltation  of  the  home,  honest  practise  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  are  the  things  it  is  suggested  that  we  underscore  on 
the  new  slate.  Unquestionably,  A\Tites  Gene  Stratton-Porter  in 
McCalVs  Magazine  (New  York),  we  emerged  from  the  war  in 

the  best  condition  of  any  of  the 
nations  inAoh-ed;  but,  at  oiu*best, 
Ave  haAe  not  much  to  brag  about 
Avhen  we  take  into  consideration 
our  multiple  strikes,  labor  distur- 
bances, excessiA'e  taxation,  the  high 
cost  of  hA-ing — "and  no  apparent 
reason  as  to  why  these  things 
should  be."  So,  Avhile,  in  the  A-iew 
of  this  American  Avriter,  it  A\-ill  be 
an  "oflf  year"  pohtically,  socially 
and  economically,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
year  of  immense  import,  a  year  in 
which  mucli  Ttiay  be  done  toward 
bettering  pohtical,  social  and  finan- 
cial conditions  for  all  of  us.  To 
))egin  with,  continues  the  noA'- 
elist: 

" I  haAe  no  faith  in  the  efficiency 
of  a  Godless  nation.  Any  nation 
that  forgets  God  is  headed  toAvard 
rapid  disaster.  If  all  of  us  would 
seriously  and  earnestly  striA'e  this 
NcAV  Year's  time  to  rencAV  the  loA-e 
of  God  in  our  own  hearts,  to  follow 
the  simple,  pure  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  our  daily  li\"es,  it  Avould 
result  in  a  moAement  of  uplift  that 
would  immediately  be  perceptible 
throughout  the  nation.  If  we  Avotild  truly  try  Avith  all  our  might 
to  'loAe  our  neighbor  as  oursehes,'  if  AvcAvould  honestly  practise 
the  good  old  stunt  of  'doing  as  Ave  Avould  be  done  by,'  just  one- 
half  the  source  of  the  present  labor  troubles  and  social  unrest 
Av^ould  A-anish  like  mist  before  a  compelling  sun.  It  would  simply 
cease  to  e.xist,  ; 

"Next  in  im]>ortanee  to  God  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  it  is  in  my 
heart  to  exalt  the  home.  The  coming  year  I  propose  that  all  of 
tis  join  in  a  pn^concerted  effort  to  make  our  homes  the  best,  the 
finest,  the  safest,  the  happiest  places  on  earth.  Suppose  we  trj' 
out  loAing  our  homes  Avith  all  our  hearts.  Suppose  that  Ave  make 
them  as  beautiful  as  liis  within  our  means  and  our  poAver.  Siip- 
pose  that  Ave  open  our  doors  Ande  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
OAvn  children  and  our  friends.  Suppose  that  Ave  ask  God  to  come 
in  and  be  our  nu>st  honored  guest  throughout  the  year.  If  all 
of  us  Avill  do  this  in  a  serious  and  a  i:)reconcerted  Avay,  I  am  sure 
that  another  large  slice  of  trouble  Avill  disap])ear  forcA'er.  Homes 
need  not  be  all  alike.  Some  people  enjoy  show'  and  glitter,  and 
some  loA'e  sheltered  quiet. 

"Let  those  Avho  d(>sire  and  Avho  can  afTord  them  haAe  the 
man.sions  of  earth  and  all  the  extraAagant  trappings  they  can 
afford  in  their  decoration.  GiAe  me  a  cozy  little  house  ANTtli 
a  red  hearth  and  a  starry  roof,  A\-ith  enfolding  trees  and  the 
song  of  running  Avater.  I  doubt  Aery  seriously  if  any  million- 
aire of  our  land  cAcr  felt  so  rich  as  I  Avhen,  this  summer,  a  doAe 
built  a  nest  Avithin  tAvo  yards  of  the  foot  of  my  bed  and  a  'fire 
bird'  built  three  times  and  at  each  building  brought  forth 
a  brood,  in  a  Avild-gra]>e  A-ine  Avithin  a  fcAV  feet  of  my  daily 
l)assing.  Riches  mean  buildings  to  one  man,  bonds  to  another, 
land  to  another:  and  to  some  they  mean  contentment  Avith  small 
possessions,  a  hearth,  a  book,  a  bird,  a  floAver." 
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BAPTISTS  ENFORCING  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

DlSMISvSAL  FROM  THE  CHURCH  of  tliosc  who  fail 
I  to  observe  the  Golden  Rule  in  conducting  their  business 
or  performing  their  labor  is  a  new  and  startling  method 
of  moral  law  enforcement  to  be  tried  by  the  Georgia  Baptists. 
Whether  such  an  extreme  measure  will  result  in  fewer  breaches 
of  the  Christian  teaching  and  a  more  stalwart  church  member- 
ship is  left  open  to  question  by  some  commentators,  while  others 
argue  that  the  Chiu'ch  is  overstepping  its  bounds  in  thus  con- 
cerning itself  with  temporal  affairs.  But  the  Georgia  Baptists 
appear  to  be  sure  of  their  footing  in  laying  down  this  new  restric- 
tion. One  thing  the  Church  can  do,  recites  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Georgi^Baptist  Convention,  which  met  recently 
in  Atlanta,  is  this:  "It  can  demand  that  those  laborers  and  cap- 
italists who  are  members  of  our  churches,  regardless  of  what 
imions  or  supei'-authorities  may  say,  settle  their  differences  in 
harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament;  and  when 
they  refuse  to  do  it,  set  the  world 
an  example  as  to  the  view  of 
the  Church  about  settling  in- 
dustrial troubles  by  excluding 
offenders  from  the  Church." 
Continuing,  however,  the  resolu- 
tion recommends  an  industrial 
court  with  authority  to  settle 
disputes  between  capital  and 
labor,  this  eoiirt's  decision  to  be 
final  unless  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Com't  be 
allowed. 

Since  it  is  the  iirst  effort  in 
modern  Protestant  history  in  this 
country  to  try  excommunication 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and,  therefore, 
can  not  fail  of  novel  effects, 
the  drastic  method  of  moral 
law  enforcement  adopted  by  the 
Georgians  will  be  watched  with 
umisual    interest,    not    only    by 

religious  leaders  of  all  denominations,  but  as  well  by  business 
men,  whether  or  not  of  church  affiliation.  Its  application,  says 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  may  be  startUng,  but  this  paper  leaves  the 
result  open  to  surmise  thus: 

' '  The  employee  asks  for  an  increase  in  wages.  Will  the  Golden 
Rule  employer  grant  that  increase  because  he  knows  that  if  he 
were  in  the  employee's  place  he  would  want  it?  The  employer 
urges  his  employees  to  work  industriously.  Will  the  Golden 
Rule  employees  do  their  best  work  because  they  knoAV  that  if 
they  were  employers  they  would  want  their  workmen  to  act  in 
that  way?  WiU  a  new  community  of  interest  -manifest  itself 
so  that  employees  A\dll  rejoice  when  their  employers  make  large 
profits  and  employers  will  gladly  share  their  profits  among  then- 
employees?  The  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  business 
seems  to  imply  that  such  developments  as  these  must  take  plcoce 
on  a  wide  and  interesting  scale." 

But  it  appears  strange  to  the  Rochester  Post-Express  that  our 
rehgious  leaders  do  not  recognize  the  weakness  of  the  theory  that 
the  chm-ches  should  concern  themselves  with  temporal  affairs 
to  the  extent  of  participating  in  them.  In  all  such  cases,  says 
the  Rochester  editor,  "the  churches  are  almost  siire  to  come  into 
contact  wath  questions  that  are  disputed,  and  on  which  men  may 
rightly  differ.  As  soon  as  they  attempt  to  set  down  a  course  in 
business  or  politics  which  business  men  and  politicians  are  to 
foUow  in  detail,  they  will  arouse  antagonism  and  their  authority 
will  be  flouted."  The  Church,  it  is  insisted,  "can  not  and  should 
not  engage  in  either  business  or  poUtics."     Rather, 


"The  strcngtli  of  the  Church  lies  in  putting  religion  into  th(! 
lu'iirts  of  men.  And  men  with  tru(!  religion  in  their  hearts  will 
follow  the  Golden  Rule  in  hu.siness  and  in  politics  and  in  every 
other  work  of  life.  When  men  are  once  imprest  with  this  truth, 
the  churches  and  the  nation  will  have  honest  business  and 
honest  politics." 


A  HARVEST  IN  ANSWER  TO  PRAYER 

A  VILLAGE  THANKING  GOD  for  an  answer  to  its 
l)rayer  is  not  often  recorded  in  the  newsi)apers,  not  be- 
cause the  newspapers  are  averse  to  [)rinting  such  news, 
but  because  villages  do  not  often  go  down  on  their  knees  in  a 
spirit  of  thanksgi%-ing.  It  was  just  such  an  incident  which  got 
the  name  of  the  httle  hamlet  of  New  England,  North  Dakota, 
into  the  news  dispatches  a  short  time  ago.  Last  spring,  the 
story  goes,  after  four  years  of  heart-breaking  failures,  the  farmers 


LITTLE  REMNANTS  OF  A  FAST  DISAPPEARING  PEOPLE. 

These  babies  "ou  parade"  are  a  few  of  the  thousands  gathered  up  in  various  parts  of  Armenia  and 
collected  in  Alexandropol,  the  'orphan  city."     "Uncle  America"  is  their  only  relative. 


and  their  famihes  assembled  and  joined  reverently  in  a  solemn 
appeal  for  diA-ine  protection .  of  the  newly  planted  crops.  The 
occasion  of  the  news  dispatch  Avas  another  prayerful  gathering 
of  the  people,  to  give  thanks  for  the  bountiful  granting  of  their 
earher  appeal.  "Pastors  of  Cathohc,  Congregational  and  Lu- 
theran churches,"  says  the  dispatch  as  it  was  printed  in  several 
papers,  "led  the  thanksgiA-ing  serAdce,  held  in  the  school  gym- 
nasium." Those  Avho  beheve  in  prayer,  remarks  the  Dayton 
News,  "AviU  say  that  the  petition  was  answered.  Those  who  are 
skeptical  Avail  Aiew  the  e\'ent  Avith  seriousness  and  confess  that 
something  extraordinarA'  has  happened  in  Ncav  England,  North 
Dakota."  Interesting  to  note  is  that  "men  of  all  rehgious 
faiths,  and  perhaps  none,  were  in  that  prayer-meeting  of 
thanksgiA'ing.  There  is  a  great  object  lesson  that  some  of  us 
haA'e  OA^erlooked."  In  commenting  on  the  good  "copy"  pre- 
sented by  this  httle  story  of  the  North  Dakota  hamlet,  the 
Newark  News  morahzes: 

"If  sensation  and  salacity  occupy  the  more  space,  it  is  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  fact  that  the  better  side  of  hfe  is  the  life  of  the 
majority — for  the  essence  of  news  A'alue  is  the  unusual.   .   .  . 

"It  took  but  150  Avords  in  the  telhng  of  that  humble,  whole- 
some tale;  but  what  an  assurance  it  giAes  of  the  persistence  of  the 
humility  andi:he  faith  that  haA'e  built  up  the  race  and  guided  its 
conquest  of  a  new  world !  And  how  many  readers  found  in  its 
small  compass  the  truth — that  we  are  still,  at  heart,  the  same 
people  which  began  our  history  on  this  continent  Avith  the 
kneeling  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  the  thanksgiA-ing  CathoUcs  at 
St.  ^Mary's,  the  reAerent  Protestants  at  Jamestown!" 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


WHAT'S  in  a  name?  All  the  difference 
between  love  and  aversion  -when  the 
thing  itself  may  be  one  and  the  same  to 
call  out  both  feelings.  Incidentally  what 
power  of  picture-making  is  here  in  Law- 
rence's poem  in  the  Englush  Review: 

BAT 

By  D.   H.  Lawrence 

At  evening,  sitting  on  this  terrace. 

When  the  sui  from  the  West,  beyond  Pisa,  beyond 

the  mouiitains  of  Carrara 
Departs,  and  the  world  is  taken  by  surprise.  .  .  . 

When  the  tired  flower  of  Florence  is  in  gloom  be- 
neath the  glowing 
Brown  hiUs  surrounding.  .  .  . 

When  under  the  arches  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio 

A  green  Ught  enters  against  stream,  flush  from  the 

West, 
Against  the  eturent  of  obscure  Arno.  .  .   . 

Look  up.  and  you  see  tilings  flying 
Between  the  day  and  the  night: 
Swallows  with  spools  of  dark  thread  sewing  the 
shadows  together. 

\  circle  swoop,  and  a  quick  parabola  under  the 

bridge  arches 
Where  hght  ptishes  through; 

A  sudden  turning  upon  itself  of  a  tiling  in  the  air. 
A  dip  to  the  water. 

And  you  think: 

'■  The  swallows  are  flying  so  late!" 

Swallows? 

Dark  air-life  looping 

Yet  mi.ssing  the  pure  loop  .  .  . 

A  twitch,  a  twitter,  an  elastic  shudder  in  flight. 

And  serrated  wings  against  the  sky, 

I^ike  a  glove,  a  black  glove  thrown  up  at  the  light. 

And  falling  back. 

Never  swallows! 

Bats! 

The  swallows  arc  gone. 

At  a  wavering  instant  the  swallows  gave  way  to 

bats 
By  the  Ponte  Vecchio  ... 
Changing  guard. 

Hats,  and  an  uneasy  creeping  in  one's  scalp 
As  the  bats  .swwjp  overhead! 
Flying  madly. 

Pipistrello! 

Black  piper  on  an  inftnitesinial  pipe. 

Little  lumps  that  fly  in  air  and  have  voices  indefl- 

nite,  wildly  vindictive. 
Wings  like  bits  of  umbrella. 

Bats! 

Creaturi-s  that  hang  themselves  up  like  an  old  rag. 

to  sleep: 
.\nd  di.sgustingly  upside  down. 

Hanging  upside  down  like  rows  of  disgusting  old 

rags 
.Xnd  grinning  in  their  sleep. 
Bat.s! 

Not  for  me! 


The  Poetry  Bookshop,  London,  sends  us 
a  little  hook  of  verses  called  "To-morrow," 
from  which  we  select  the  lines — 

CAGED 
Bv  Mary  Morri.hon  Webster 
Little  bird  with  prisoned  wing. 
Where  the  ca-sement  shadows  lie. 
Dreaming  with  your  golden  eye 
Of  the  green  trees  and  the  .Spring, 
I  can  hear  you  where  you  sing 
To  the  sunbeam  on  the  wall. 
Where  the  casement  shadows  fall. 
Little,  yearning  yellow  tiling! 


Pa.ssing  thrice  with  weary  feet. 

Dreaming  in  the  city  clay 

Of  the  lambs  and  leaves  of  May 

Where  the  clustered  lanes  are  sweet, 

In  yoiu"  pensive,  grey  retreat 

I  have  moiu^ned  your  fettered  flight. 

And  your  longing,  little  Ught 

Where  the  hea\T  curtains  meet! 

Little  bird  with  prisoned  wing. 
Where  the  casement  shadows  Ue, 
Dreaming  with  your  golden  eye 
Of  the  green  trees  and  the  Spring, 
I  can  hear  you  where  you  sing 
To  the  sunbeam  on  the  wall. 
Where  the  casement  shadows  fall. 
Little,  yearning  yellow  thing! 

1  In  The  Measure  for  November  is  this 
compelling  pK)em  by  Gene%"ieve  Taggard. 
She  is  ob\-iously  one  who  has  lived  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  and  felt  the  tragedy  of  its 
desolation: 

DESERT  WOMAN  REMEMBERS  HER 
REASONS 
By  -Genevieve  Tagg.ird 
How  many  rivers  swei^-ed  aside 
Rather  than  take  a  stony  bride. 

At  my  hot  breath,  they  checked  their  rustaii  -  'j 
And  reared  a  wave,  a  head — and  hu.sh  .   .  . 
Then  fell  and  fled  and  would  not  come 
To  kiss  the  color  of  my  loam. 

The  young  bright  rivers  backed  and  fought. 
And  1  lay  thirstj-  and  unsought. 

They  married  valleys.    If  I  caught 
Water  in  my  hand   it  seeped  .  .   . 
Rivers  around — rain  over  me — leai^ed; 
I  was  im watered  and  unreaped. 
Rather  than  take  me  for  their  bride 
Rivers  and  rivers  swerved  aside 
And  I  grew  desolate  and  died. 

They  shook  their  silver  manes  and  curvetl 
Aside.     Aside  thej  swerved 
Past  ray  dull  grandeur.     River  droves 
Dared  do  no  more  than  pound  their  hooves 
And  skirt  my  sombre  purjile.     White 
Galloping  cataracts  took  to  flight. 

Why  have  my  loins  become  a  stone? 
Color  of  scorn  and  scorn's  tone 
Brood  over  me.     I  move  beneath 
Pale  dust  with  an  edged  breath. 
Sliding  under  cover  of  sand 
I 'throttle  yoimg  rivers  with  a  bold  hand. 

Here  is  a  pretty  subject  for  debate. 
Mr.  Golding  seems  to  think  poetry  and 
verisimilitude  are  the  same.  Is  it  not 
enough  if  poetry  evoke  green  grass,  sunset 
or  moonlight?  In  the  Loudon  Mercury  is  this: 

NO  MAN  HAS  WRITTEN  POETRY  YET 

By  Lovis  Ooi.DtNG 
No  man  has  written  poetry  yet. 
Nor  shall  till  the  ending  of  Man's  days. 
For  poetry  is  beyond  Man's  reach. 
We  stammer  in  our  clearest  speech: 
Are  blind  in  what  we  surest  see. 

Ignorant  of  reality. 
We  are  as  bats  who  foelily  ding 
With  errant  and  frustrated  wing 
About  the  circuit  of  pale  eve. 

For  these  our  words  are  prison  walls 
Wliere  our  pent  pa.ssions  dwine  and  grieve. 
Ih're  in  drooped  airs  we  must  abide 
With  mouths  and  feet  and  spirits  lied, 
Though  the  wind  calls  and  the  sea  calls. 

What  word  is  green  as  green  gra.ss? 
What  word  goes  swiftly  as  wings  pass? 
How  shall  we  eclio  loud  .sunset 
Who.se  tongue  is  faint  as  morning's  moon? 
.■\nd  dazed  by  morning,  how  .shall  we 
Subdue  the  proud  hoofs  of  the  noon? 


A  REFLECTION  after  (.'hristmas  is  the  first 
of  these  two  i)oems  in  The  Yale  Reriev . 
We  leave  the  two  [together  sine*'  they  are 
published  so: 

TWO  POEMS 

By  Elixoh  Wvi.ik 

TWELFTH   NKiHT 

It  has  always  been  King  Henxl  that  1  feare«I. 

King  Herod  and  his  kinsmen,  ever  since; 
I  do  not  Uke  the  color  of  your  beard: 

I  think  that  you  are  wicked,  and  a  prince. 

I  keep  no  stable — how  your  horses  stamp! 

If  you  are  wise  men,  you  will  leave  me  soon; 
I  have  been  frightened  by  a  thievish  tramp 

Who  counted  bloody  silver  in  the  moon.' 

You  get  no  lodging  underneath  these  roofs — 
No,  though  you  pay  in  frankincense  anil  myrrh ; 

Your  harness  jangles  with  yoiu-  horses'  hoofs; 
Be  quiet;  you  will  wake  him  if  you  stir. 

This  is  no  chtirch  for  Zoroastrians, 

Nor  ret'ing-place  for  governors  from  Rome; 

Oh,  I  have  knowieilge  of  yotu  secret  plans: 
Your  faces  are  famiUar;  go  home.  -• 

And  you,  young  captain  of  the  lion  stare. 

Subdue  your  arrogance  to  this  ad\ice: 
You  should  forbid  your  soldiery  to  swear. 

To  spit  at  felons,  and  to  play  at  dice. 

You  have  perceived,  above  the  chimney-ledge. 
Hanging  inverted  by  Saint  DaAid's  harp, 

His  sword  from  heaven  with  the  double  edge 
Which,  for  yoiu*  ser\ice,  is  no  longer  sharp. 

He  sleeps,  Uke  some  ingenuous  shepherd  lx)y 
Or  carpenter's  appn»nti<-e,  but  his  sUm 

And  woimded  hands  shaU  never  more  destroy 
Another  giant;  do  not  waken  him. 

The  coimterpane  conceals  the  deeper  woiuid 
Which  lately  I  have  wa-shed  with  \inegar; 

Now  let  this  iron  bar  be  im|)ortuued. 
I  say  you  shaU  not  speak  to  him  of  war. 

ALL  SOULS 

It  is  God's  honor  on  my  head 

That  drives  me  forth  to  walk  alone. 

Among  the  lighter-footed  dead. 
Upon  this  hollow  path  of  stone. 

It  is  Owl's  honor  on  my  hands 

That  makes  them  cold  in  such  a  wise 

That  I  must  clench  them:  liis  commands 
Thus  mercifully  stigmatize. 

It  :s  God's  honor  on  my  feet 

That  set.s  a  nail  in  either  shoe 
To  spin*  them  down  the  common  street: 

This  is  the  thing  I  always  knew. 

The  cost  is  worth  the  loss,  we  take  it,  or 
this  poem  in  Harper  s  has  a  mes.sage  of 
despair.  Surely  no  one  who  climbs  the 
mount  of  %'ision  would  wish  he  had  stayed 
in  the  valley.  Hut  he  does  n<it  despise, 
therefore,  the  simple  contentment  of  the 
plodder: 

WHO  HAS  KNOWN  HEI(;HTS 

By  Maky  Brext  Whiteside 

Who  has  known  heights  and  depths,   shall   not 
again 

Know  peace — not  as  the  calm  heart  knows 

Low.  ivied  walls:  a  garden  clo.se; 

The  old  enchantment  of  a  rose. 
And  though  he  tread  the  Inmible  ways  of  men. 
He  shall  not  speak  the  common  tongue  again. 

Who  ha.s  known  heights,  shall  bear  forevermore 

An  incommunicable  thing 

That  hurts  his  heart,  as  if  a  wing 

Beat  at  the  iKjrtal,  challenging; 
And  yet — lured  l»y  the  gleam  his  vision  wore — 
Who  once  has  trodden  stars  seeks  peace  no  more. 


THE  BOOTLEGGER'S  BAD  WAYS  AND  BIG  PROFITS 


IN  THE  BAR-ROOMS,  at  the  dining-tablos,  in   the  lobbies 
and  on  the  porches  of  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  at 
Nassau,  the  capital  city  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  bootleggers 
and  whisky  smugglers  "  talk  of  their  plans,  tell  of  their  profits  and 


AN  AERIAL  RUM-RUNNER'S  TROUBLE. 

The  plane  fluttered  to  earth  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  just  to  the  north  of  New  York  City. 

It  was  evidently  on  its  way  down  from  Canada  and  it  carried  a  valuable  cargo  of  whisky,  which  was 

partially  spilled.     The  aviator  "disappeared"  before  the  police  arrived. 


laugh  at  Uncle  Sam."  There,  according  to  Frank  K.  Dolan,  Avho 
went  to  the  Bahamas  to  study  the  rum-runners'  methods  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  "a  man  is  either  '  right '  or  '  queer.' "  If  a 
stranger  is  suspected  of  being  "queer" — thought  to  be  a  revenue 
officer,  a  detective,  or  some  one  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  rum-smugglers' 
operations — "he  is  curtly  told  to  leave 
town,  and  in  some  instances  black- 
jacked and  beaten."  Nassau,  Mr. 
Dolan  tells  us,  is  now  the  "Klondike 
of  the  Bootleggers,"  and  millions  are 
being  made  under  the  "parched 
shadow  "  of  the  Volstead  Law — millions 
for  the  bootleggers  and  the  British 
Government  that  enforces  a  duty  of 
$5.80  a  case  on  all  liquor  that  comes 
to  the  Nassau  docks. 

The  lazy  and  dreamy  old  Nassau, 
that  in  other  days  traded  in  sponges 
and  tropical  fruits,  is  to-day  a  busy 
commercial  center.  The  sponge-boats 
are  now  used,  Mr.  Dolan  tells  us,  as 
the  small  craft  of  the  smugglers  to 
reach  the  South  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  while  vessels  of  all 
sizes  that  range  from  sea-going  tugs 
to  a  converted  Spanish  battle-cruiser, 
carry  the  cargoes  of  rum  to  New  York 
and  the  New  England  coast. 

The     smugghng- vessels,    it    seems, 
leave  the  Bahama  Islands  with  two  sets  of  clearance  papers. 
Sometimes  one  of  these  is  a  forged  paper,  and,  again,  it  may 
have  been  secured  with  the  criminal  connivance  of  the  British 
marine  shipping  clerks.     One  set  consigns  the  vessel  to  a  port 


outside  the  United  States  into  which  liquor  may  be  shipped. 
The  second  set  authorizes  the  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States  "in  ballast."  Thus  if  the  vessel  is  caught  hovering  just 
outside  the  three-mile  limit,  and  its  captain  is  questioned  by  a 

United  States  revenue-cutter,  or  one 
of  Uncle  Sam's  "dry  Navy,"  the  set 
of  clearance  papers  that  designated  a 
foreign  port  is  produced,  and  it  is 
explained  that  the  ship  had  been 
driven  from  its  course.  If  the  rum 
cargo  has  been  unloaded,  the  vessel 
may,  in  all  apparent  innocence,  enter 
a  United  States  port  for  supplies, 
or  a  return  cargo.  The  operations 
of  the  bootleggers  have  been  syste- 
matized and  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Dolan: 

Most  of  the  boats  are  two  and 
three-masted  schooners,  recruited  from 
the  fishing-fleet  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Grand  Banks. 

The  owners  are  not  affiliated,  >)Ut 
are  drawn  together  by  their  common 
bond  of  lawlessness,  and  an  out- 
sider attempting  to  break  into  the 
smuggling  trade  is  carefully  looked 
up  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the  under- 
world. 

The  liquor  flows  into  Nassau  by  the 
shipload  from  England  and  Scotland, 
and  is  placed  in  bond.     When  it  is 
sold    by    the    Avholesalers.    many     of    whom    also    own    rum- 
running  vessels,  it  is  placed  on  the  docks  and  a  duty  of  $5.80 
a  case  is  paid  the  local  government. 

The  owners  of  the  smuggling-vessels  or  their  representatives 
come  to  Nassau  bv  train  and  l)oat  from  New  York  to  make 


THE  WRECK  OF  A  WHISKY  CARRIER. 

With  500  cases  of  wliisky  aboard,  the  vessel  went  aground  on  the  Long  Island  coast.      Soon  after 

the  wreck  occurred,  a  case  of  booze  floated  ashore.     Tlu'oughout  the  night  the  stranded  boat  was  a 

point  of  interest  to  residents  of  the  towns  for  miles  along  the  coast,  and  when  the  revenue  oflicers 

arrived,  the  next  day,  only  five  cases  of  "wet  goods"  were  fovmd  aboard. 


an-angements  for  another  cargo  as  soon  as  the  rumships  are 
unloaded  off  the  Jersey  coast. 

As  the  voyage  on  a  sailing-ship  is  about  six  days,  the  smuggling 
financiers  have  three  days  to  spare  in  Nassau  to  negotiate  for  cargo , 
and  the  whiskv' is  waiting  on  the  docks  for  the  vessels  as  thej- arrive. 
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The  bootleggers  themselves  take  no  chances.  The  smugglers, 
the  men  before  the  mast,  are  paid  a  bonus  V)y  their  employers 
on  every  successful  voyage,  and  the  bootleggers  reap  the  harvest. 

The  bonus  on  most  ships  is  -SloO  for  a  common  sailor,  and  the 
amount  graduates  according  to  the  importance  of  the  smug- 
glers' position  aboard  ship. 

A  supercargo  is  employed  by   the  smugglers   to  handle  the 


OFFICIALLY  DEAD,   BUT  NOT  BURIED. 

— Orr  in  the  New  York  Daily  News. 


money  and  carry  on  the  "sale"  when  the  rum-rurmer  reaches 
her  anchorage  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

These  men  are  usually  of  a  much  higher  type  of  intelligence 
than  the  smuggling  sailors,  and  many  are  college  graduates 
gone  uTong. 

The  bootleggers  of  New  York  are  tipped  off  by  the  ship  owners, 
who  ride  the  trains,  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  stock,  and  the  super- 
cargo doles  out  the  booze  to  his  customers  on  the  deck  of  the 
smuggling  craft. 

Supercargoes  work  on  a  commission  basis  and  many  of  them 
make  as  high  as  S.3,000  a  trip,  as  their  share  in  the  plunder  on 
the  larger  vessels  is  -SI  a  case. 

When  the  news  penetrated  the  American  underworld  that 
Nas.sau,  the  Pearl  of  the  North  Atlantic,  had  been  transformed 
with  one  stroke  of  the  magic  wand  from  a  sleepy  tropical  town 
to  a  bustling  smugglers'  nei^t,  the  call  of  easy  money  was  heard 
and  heeded  by  hundreds.  And  to  the  coming  of  the  Americans 
Mr.  Dolan  attributes  the  decline  in  the  qualitj-  of  the  smuggled 
whi.sky: 

And  shortly  following  the  influx  of  the  American  gentry  of 
checkered  vests  and  nimble  ■nit,  the  British  booze  wholesalers, 
who  had  been  sending  small  shipments  of  unadulterated,  legiti- 
mate ll()-])roof  whisky  to  the  United  States,  learned  the  error 
of  their  ways. 

"Why  ship  uncut  whiskj'  to  the  small-time  bootleggers  when 
we  can  make  three  or  four  bottles  from  one,  right  here  in  Nassau, 
slaj)  a  British  label  and  a  forged  internal  revenue  stamj)  on  it 
and  make  about  300  per  cent,  more  profit  than  we'd  make  if 
we  played  fair,"  is  the  sentiment  the  Yankee  adventurers 
imbued  in  the  Nassau  rum  merchants. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  wrinkle  in  the  trimming  of  crooks, 
which  the  Americans  inaugurated  in  the  little  i.sle  of  tufted 
palms  and  beautiful  sunsets,  the  rum  merchants  set  to  work  to 
betray  their  friends,  the  bootleggers,  and  installed  "breaking 
down"  departments  in  their  shops. 

In  these  annexes — usually  dingy  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  whole- 
sale liquor  stores — the  rum-runners  and  the  wholesalers  break 
faith  with  the  bootleggers. 

Here  the  rye  whisky,  which  is  shipped  in  barrels  to  Nassau 
from  England,  Scotland  and  from  western  distilleries  in  the 
United  States,  undergoes  the  strange  transition  which  is  usually 
noted  with  a  sigh  by  the  "good  stuff"  connoisseur  who  pays 
from  .SS  to  Sl.j  per  bottle  in  New  York  for  the  tampered  liquor. 

Here  the  booze  is  broken  down  by  the  introduction  of  water 
and  a  tasteless  chemical  solution  until  four  quarts  of  rye  whisky 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before. 

And  here  the  rye  is  bottled,  and  the  lying  labels,  proclaiming 
to  the  trusting  rummies  that  the  Avhisky  is  "pure  and  unadul- 
terated, soothing  as  mountain  dew,  guaranteed  110  i)roof,'' 
etc.,  are  pasted  on  the  hooch. 


Hundi'eds  of  cases  of  tht-  lioliday  whisky  which  has  been 
deluging  New  York  for  the  past  month  contain  the  alloy  of  the 
smugglers,  and  thousands  of  Gothamites  will  doubtless  smack 
thousands  of  lips  after  quaffing  the  doctored  spirits,  and  mutter, 
"Fine  stuff,  all  right,  but  it  isn't  aged  enough." 

The  vast  fortunes  which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
three  years  in  the  ilhcit  booze  traffic  between  the 
Bahamas  and  the  Unit^ed  States  defy  the  statistician, 
Mr.  Dolan  claims,  because  the  money  is,  in  many 
instances,  invested  in  foreign  securities  under 
dummy  names,  a  precaution  in  general  favor  among 
t  he  smugglers.  The  experience  of  a  colored  barber  is 
thus  related: 

A  colored  barber  who  three  years  ago  trod  the 
streets  of  Nassau  in  semi-rags  is  now  o"WTier  of  a 
whisky  fleet  operating  between  Nassau  and  Florida 
and  his  wealth  is  computed  in  seven  figures. 

The  ex-barber  declared  to  me  he  has  made  at 
least  $;3,000,000.  He  started  with  one  small  boat 
which  he  bought  for  $;30  from  a  drunken  sponger. 

He  got  his  first  whisky-  on  credit.  He  sold  out. 
bought  a  bigger  boat  and  thereafter  steadilj-  in- 
creased his  fleet  until  to-day  he  is  rated  among  the 
most  opulent  and  influential  of  Nassau  smugglers. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  $5,000,000  worth  of 
liquor  has  been  smuggled  into  New  Y'ork  and 
vicinity  to  assure  the  city  a  gay  holiday. 

The  price  of  Nassau    booze,  Mr.   Dolan  shows, 
leaps  ToO  per  cent,  on  the  trip  from  the  Bahamas 
to  the  Jersey  and  Mas.sachusetts  coasts,  where  it  is  bought  up 
by  local  bootleggers: 

Scotch,  and  Irish  whiskies,  which  cost  the  smugglers  from  $22 
to  $26  a  case  in  Nassau,  are  sold  here  at  the  three-mile  limit 
for  from  $50.  to  $75  a  case,  the  figure  fluctuating  according  to  the 


'  NO  SiR\ 

iHAT      I^N't      \ 

Sum  euRsJ-   i 
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,  M00n>*inE!/ 
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UNCLES  ROSEATE  NOSE. 

— McGiU  in  the  Atlanta  Georgian. 


amount  of  liquor  already  shipped  and  the  immediate  vigilance 
of  the  Proliihition  authorities. 

Rye  wliisky  brings  from  $18  to  $24  in  Nassau  and  is  sold  to 
the  retail  bootleggers  at  prices  ranging  from  $40  to  $60  a  case. 
Gin  is  sold  in  Nassau  at  $12  and  $14  a  case  and  brings  from  $.'^0 
to  $50  a  ca.se  at  tiie  bootleg  auction  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Rum  sells  in  Nassau  for  $8  a  gallon,  and  champagne  is  quoted 
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CLEMENCEAU   EATS  SOUP   FOR   BREAKFAST 


Nineteen  Hundred  and  Twenty  Three 
Will  be  a  glorious  year  for  me. 
With  lofty  ambition 
And  Campbell's  nutrition 
I'll  make  it  one  long  jubilee! 


,<«»^i- 


\Q^5 


fVEGETABLE 


Aiming  high! 

Call  on  our  famous  chefs  and  our  great  kitchens  to 
give  you  a  *'lift"  every  day.  Let  them  help  you  in 
the  coming  year  to  make  your  home  even  brighter 
and  better  than  it  is.  Every  member  of  your  family 
will  enjoy  the  delicious  and  nourishing  Campbell's 
Soups.     And  they  save  your  time  for  other  things. 

Campbeirs  Vegetable  Soup 

is  a  dish  of  real  substantial  food — thirty-two  ingredients 
blended  with  utmost  skill.  Baby  limas,  dainty  peas, 
luscious  tomatoes,  sugary  corn,  white  and  sweet 
potatoes,  tasty  turnips,  Chantenay  carrots,  snow-white 
celery,  chopped  cabbage,  alphabet  macaroni,  fine 
barley,  French  leeks,  okra,  and  fresh  parsley,  with  rich 
beef  broth  to  tempt  the  appetite.  Aim  high  tonight! 
Serve  this  splendid  soup! 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 
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at  $60  a  case.     The  price  trebles  on  these  commodities,  and 
ver>'  little  is  shipped.  These  prices  include  the  British  revenue  tax. 

It  is  only  180  miles  as  the  carrier-pigeon  flies  from  Nassau  to 
the  coast  of  Florida.  But,  exclaims  Mr.  Dolan,  what  a  dififerenee 
between  the  two;  and  he  describes  the  conditions  he  found  in 
Nassau : 

Just  as  the  rum-selling  liners  are  changing  their  standard  from 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  flag  of  any  other  nation  which  does 
not  believe  in  Prohibition,  so  every  outlaw,  every  thief,  every 
criminal  who  can  get  the  price  and  can  give  the  password  of 
bootleggery  to  show  he  is  "right "  has  acquired  a  voting  residence 
in  Nassau,  beautiful  queen  citj'  of  the  Bahamas. 

The  town  is  overrun  with  them,  and  their  drunken  brawls  make 
night  hideous. 

The  colored  police  make  no  effort  to  restrain  these  ruffians,  and 
the  local  authorities  feel  too  highly  indebted  to  them  financially 
to  do  aught  but  turn  their  eyes  away  when  the  rum-runners  get 
too  gay  with  their  pistols,  their  knives  and  their  blackjacks. 

The  whole  town  talks,  thinks  and  drinks  booze. 

When  Uncle  Sam  added  Prohibition  to  the  other  seventeen 
constitutional  amendments,  the  Government  of  the  Bahamas, 
always  behind  in  its  fiscal  affairs,  owed  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Great  Britain  about  $500,000.  Now  Great  Britain  owes  the 
Bahamas  more  than  $5,000,000  and  the  old  loan  has  been  paid  off. 
How?    By  taxing  the  rum-runners'  cargoes. 

The  business  of  transporting  liquor  from  the  Bahama  Islands 
to  the  high  seas,  a  destination  for  which  the  rum-boats  are  allowed 
to  clear,  owing  to  a  peculiar  kink  in  Bahama  maritime  law,  is 
perfectly  legitimate. 

The  smugglers  \iolate  no  Bahama  law  by  purchasing  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  liquor  in  the  colony  each  year,  and,  as  far  as 
the  local  Government  of  the  Bahamas  is  concerned,  the  destina- 
tion of  liquor  which  lea^'es  the  islands  is  the  joint  affair  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  rum-runners. 

Many  forms  of  outlawTV  bob  up  among  the  bootleggers  and 
the  rum-smugglers,  and  Mr.  Dolan  tells  of  a  hold-up  off  the 
Massachusetts  coast  of  a  two-masted  schooner: 

According  to  a  sailor  on  the  schooner,  whose  life  would  in  all 
probability  be  forfeited  if  his  name  appeared  in  connection  with 
this  article,  the  schooner  was  going  outside  Gloucester  harbor  one 
night  about  three  months  ago  when  a  small  motor-boat  drew 
alongside  and  three  men  stept  aboard. 

The  visitors  said  they  were  Boston  bootleggers,  and  started 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  150  cases  of  whisky. 

The  leader  of  the  trio  entered  the  captain's  stateroom,  which  is 
used  as  an  office  by  the  skipper  and  the  supercargo,  and,  drawing 
a  revolver,  commanded  the  master  to  issue  orders  for  the  transfer 
of  the  booze. 

The  captain  called  to  the  men  on  deck  to  release  the  liquor,  and 
the  pirates  vanished  in  the  blackness. 

Mr.  Dolan  tells  of  a  detective-sergeant  named  Lancaster,  who 
came  to  Nassau  from  Miami,  Florida.  The  detective  lasted 
about  fifteen  minutes. 

Lancaster,  who  had  been  active  in  suppressing  bootlegging  in 
and  around  Miami,  arrived  in  Nassau  on  the  trail  of  a  bandit 
who  had  held  up  and  robbed  a  Avealthy  Florida  planter  in 
Miami  early  in  September. 

The  detective  walked  three  blocks  on  Bay  Street,  the  main 
thoroughfare,  when  he  was  recognized  by  a  Horida  bootlegger 
who  shouted  the  information  to  a  crowd  of  smugglers. 

About  five  minutes  later  Lancaster  was  tossed  onto  the  deck  of 
the  Yanklon,  the  .ship  on  which  he  had  traveled  to  Nassau,  insen- 
sible. He  sailed  next  day  for  Miami.  And  hispros])ectivcpri.soner, 
■whose  current  name  is  Nelson,  is  now  a  well-known  smuggler. 

But  Mr.  Dolan  was  not  allowed  to  continue  long  his  investiga- 
tions. Tho  he  drest  as  did  the  smugglers,  and  he  associatt^d  with 
the  bootleggers,  his  activities  and  his  search  for  information  in  a 
few  days  placed  upon  him  the  stamp  of  "queer,"  and  as  he  sought 
to  get  employment  on  an  outgoing,  rum-laden  vessel,  he  was 
called  to  account.  He  knew  of  the  experiences  of  other  news- 
])aperinen  and  detectives  who  had  been  slugged  and  even  thrown 
unconscious  on  the  decks  of  dei)arting  pass(>iiger-sliips.  Graphi- 
cally he  describes  his  orders  to  get  out  of  Nassau: 

The  king  of  the  gangsters — arawboned,  six-foot  giant  who  towers 
over  his  cronies  both  mentally  an<l  physically  like  a  gladiator  in  a 
band  of  pygmies — is  known  by  the  ])icturesque  title  of  "Big  Red." 

He  it  is  who  sits  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  any  chance 
visitors  who  wander  into  the  Lucerne  Hotel,  and  his  word  is  the 
law  of  his  lawless  followers. 


And  when  it  is  decided  that  a  man  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the 

smugglers,  that  he  is  garnering  information  for  future  reference, 
"Big  Red"  s^\■ings  into  action  and  orders  the  culprit  from  the 
island. 

In  the  latest  case  before  "Big  Red's"  tribunal  the  writer  was 
the  defendant. 

I  had  been  ten  days  in  Nassau  on  a  mission  for  The  News 
before  the  smugglers'  suspicion  ripened  into  open  hostility. 

The  denouement  was  staged  at  the  bar  of  the  Hotel  Lucerne, 
where  a  be^'}'  of  rum-runners,  fresh  from  a  northern  voyage,  sat 
in  their  steaming  cold-weather  clothing,  drinking  the  health  of 
Lady  Prohibition,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

"Big  Red"  played  his  trump,  a  card  that  has  driven  out  of 
Nassau  another  newspaperman,  an  a^'iator  and  two  detectives 
within  the  past  year,  as  soon  as  I  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"Come  here,  sailor— I  hear  you  want  a  job,"  he  called,  as  I 
passed  his  table. 

I  had  an  idea  he  suspected  me  of  being  a  reporter,  and  was  half 
prepared  for  what  followed. 

Without  giving  me  a  chance  to  consider  my  answers,  he 
launched  a  flood  of  questions  on  ships  and  places  sailors  visit,  and 
wound  up  by  denouncing  me  as  a  spotter. 

Then  "Red"  arose  and  the  rum-runners  stopt  drinking  as  he 
called  me  over  to  a  corner,  where.  haK  dra-tt^ng  a  pistol  from  his 
left  hip-pocket,  he  waved  his  right  hand  on  high  and  said:  "I 
represent  one  of  the  biggest  bootleg  rings  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  we  don't  care  any  more  for  a  life  than  that" — he 
snapt  his  fingers. 

"I  don't  care  who  you  are,  you  had  better  get  out  of  town  on 
the  next  boat.  If  you  haven't  got  the  fare,  we'll  pay  it.  And  if 
you  don't,  you'll  get  bumped  off,  see?" 

I  saw,  and  I  left  the  hotel,  and  after  a  conference  ■with  the 
American  Consul,  who  told  me  I  would  be  in  grave  danger  if  I 
insisted  on  remaining,  I  departed  from  Nassau  two  days  later. 

And  the  Miquelon  Islands,  just  off  the  Newfoundland  coast, 
have  built  a  liquor  traffic  that  is  now  second  onl5'to  the  Bahamas. 
St.  Pierre  is  the  chief  shipping  point  from  the  Miquelons, 
and  this  town  has  grown  in  the  past  three  years  from  a  small 
fishing-harbor  to  a  commercial  center.  There  is  no  concealment 
of  rum  traffic  there,  for  St.  Pierre  is  under  the  flag  of  France, 
and  French  merchants  have  yet  the  legal  right  to  buy  hquor  of 
whom  they  choose  and  sell  it  to  whom  they  can  in  return  for 
coin  of  the  Republic,  which  has  not  depreciated.  It  is  said  that 
even  the  dry-goods  merchants  of  St.  Pierre  carry  stocks  of  liquor. 

There  is  but  httle  difference  in  the  methods  of  the  smugglers 
who  use  St.  Pierre  and  those  of  Nassau,  except  that  the  rum  that 
comes  down  from  the  north  is  usually  hid  away  in  fishing- 
schooners  under  a  cargo  of  fish.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
sent  an  investigator  to  St.  Pierre  who  finds  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment collects  $3  a  case  on  all  Hquor  brought  to  the  islands,  and 
the  following  prices  prevail  at  St.  Pierre:  $23  a  case  for  Haig  & 
Haig,  $21  for  "Johnny  Walker,"  $24  for  Dewar's  Special,  $24 
for  Black  &  White,  $24  for  White  Horse,  with  from  $23  to  $27 
for  champagnes,  and  $21  for  brandy.  But  when  this  is  sold  "over 
the  rail"  just  outside  the  three-mile-hmit  of  the  United  States 
the  price  advances  to  $45  a  case,  and  upward.  And  the  writer 
in  The  Monitor  continues: 

While  the  $23  case  goods  advance  to  $45  "over  the  rail,"  in 
the  bootlegger's  hands  they  advance  still  more  rapidly  in  terms 
of  dollars,  for  the  bootlegger  "splits  his  case  of  Scotch  into  24 
bottles  by  simply  adding  water  and  alcohol  so  that  the  per- 
centage of  spirits  and  the  taste  remains  the  same  in  24  quarts 
which  have  grown  from  12.  The  bootlegger  makes  use  of  old 
]>ottles  which  contained  Scotch  before,  and  the  venerable  and 
battered  label  grows  better  seemingly  "with  age  and  servitude. 
And  these  "split"  goods  sell  at  from  $80  a  case  upward. 

To  the  exclusive  clubs  of  those  who  can  afford  the  prices,  the 
bootlegger  sells  his  smuggled  Scotch  at  $110  a  case,  and  in  such 
instances  the  purchaser  oftentimes  gets  exactly  what  he  pays  for. 
The  steward  of  the  club  comes  in  for  his  share  in  the  business  by 
charging  the  bootlegger  50  cents  a  bottle  for  the  "empties," 
corks  and  labeled  caps,  which  he  had  steamed  off  carefully  before 
the  bottle  was  set  on  the  clubman's  table. 

Across  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  liquor  is  smuggled 
daily,  and  many  are  the  ingenious  plans  of  concealment,  from 
hiding  the  liquor  in  the  tires  and  gasoline  tanks  of  automobiles 
to  bringing  it  across  the  border  high  up  in  the  heavens  in  air- 
planes. But  the  "big  business"  in  the  hquor  smugghng  is  done 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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A       TALE        OF       TWO        CROPS 


It  happens  every  year,  In  every  section 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  Two  farmers  plant 
crops  on  adjoining  land.  The  character 
of  the  soil  is  the  same.  The  farmers 
plow,  harrow  and  seed  with  the  same 
care  and  skill.  They  cultivate  the  grow- 
ing crops  with  equal  devotion  and  they 
share  alike  the  fortunes  of  sun  and  rain. 
Yet  one  farmer  harvests  a  rich  crop ;  the 
other  a  poor  one.  One  farmer  takes 
from  his  corn  field  eighty  bushels  to  the 
acre;  the  other  a  bare  twenty. 

And  why?  Because  one  farmer  realizes 
that  the  surest  way  to  grow  bigger  crops 
is  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
bringing  to  the  soil  the  vital  ingredients 
of  growth,  and  by  increasing  and  main- 
taining them,  he  stimulates  yield. 

The  other  farmer,  through  mistaken 
theory  or  short-sighted  economy,  depends 
upon  tillage  alone.  He  has  failed  to 
learn  that  money  spent  to   fertilize   his 


soil  multiplies  Itself  at  the  harvests 
It  happens  in  business,  as  well  as  in 
farming.  .  .  .  Two  manufacturers  with 
similar  products  are  selling  to  the  same 
market.  Their  products  are  of  equal 
excellence.  Both  manufacturers  are  men 
of  ability;  and  both  maintain  able  selling 
organizations. 

Yet  one  is  a  leader;  the  other  trails. 

And  why?  Because  one  realizes  that 
the  surest  way  to  grow  bigger  sales  is  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  his  market.  He 
has  learned  that  the  vital  ingredients  of 
growth  are  public  knowledge  of  his  prod- 
uct and  public  desire  for  it.  By  implant- 
ing these  ingredients,  by  increasing  and 
maintaining  them,  he  stimulates  a  growth 
at  which  men  marvel. 

The  other  manufacturer  has  failed  to 
learn  one  lesson:  That  money  spent  to 
fertilize  his  market  multiplies  itself  in 
the  yield. 


N.    W.    AVER    a?   SON 
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All  Things  In  Your 
Favor 

■^^  In    Caldwell    First 

f^^m     .       Mortgage  Bonds,  is- 

M  Vf        ^"^*^  against  income- 

mdgi        earning  buildings  in 

mflMA     the   South's  leading 

M  Wf  r1     cities,  you  are  favored 

K      M  W     by   complete    security 

^m      m  io  property  value;  by 

^1      ■  substantial  earnings  in 

^H    *  excess    of    interest 

^^L  needs;  by  a  wide 

choice  of  maturities — 

all  of  which  are  primary  essentials  in 

conservative  investment — and  a  \-ield 

of  7%. 

Maturities:  2  years  and  upward 

Denominations:   $100,  $500,  $1000 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  South's 

Answer" 

CALDWELL  &  CO. 

Specialists  in        ^\     ^ 
Southern  Municipals  *-    I   Mo 


and  First 
Mortciaie  Bonds 


605  Union  St..  Nashvillc-Tenn. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louis 

Cincinnati    New  Orleans    Knoxrille    CbattaDoog:a 

Birmin.:ham 


1%  1st  Mortgages-Dallas  Homes 

'  ^-^    are  bought  by  Savings    Banks,   In- 


7'  - 

surance  Co  s..  Estates;  semi-annual  interest 
collected  and  remitted  without  charge.  Mul- 
tiples J500  to  $25,000;  partial  payment  accounts 
received.     Write  for  information. 
DALLAS  COUNTY  STATE  BANK,  Mortgage    Dept,  DALLAS,  TEX. 


PrintinsT  Cheap 

Cards.circulars.  labels. book,  paper.  Press  SI2. 
Larger  SVi.Iob  press  SloO.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  AH  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPE.cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO..    D-23.  Merlden.Conn. 

IN\/PMXr~»DQ  \Mio  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11^  Vd^  1  V^IXO  ^vrite  for  our  guide  book  ■'HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
Its  patentnhle  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Wasliinpton.  D.  C. 


Ladies  Keep  Your  Skin 

Clear,  Sweet,  Healthy 

With  Cuticura  Soap 

and  Cuticura  Talcum 


1923 

What's  Cbming? 

Will  stock  prices  move  higher  or  — 
break?  Bonds — up  or  down?  How  about 
money  rates  and  general  business? 

Babson*s 

REPORTS 

18,000  Babson  clients  have  just  rpceived  a 
special  report  "The  Outlook  for  1923"  which 
gives  you  plain  facts  on  the  situation  and  shows 
you  what  is  to  happen  in  the  various  phases  of 
business  and  finance  during  thenext  12  months. 
It  is  of  vital  importance!  With  this  informa- 
tion you  can  see  what's  ahead  and  govern 
yourself  accordingly. 

Report  on  Request 

Tear  out  the  Memo— homi— and 
hand  it  to  your  secretary  when 
you  dictate  the  morning's  maiL 


MEMO 


For  Your  Secretary 

Write  the  Babson   Statistical   Organization. 

Wellesley  Hills.  82,  Mass..  as  follows:  ^ 

Please  send    me    BuU 

letib  MA24    and   book- 

UX."CettinB  tht  Mott 

From    Your   Money ' ' 

— (rrati*. 


HOW  GENERAL  LORD  DID  THE  BUDGETLXG 


WHAT  General  Dawes  started  so  explo- 
sively, General  Lord,  as  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau,  has  carried  on  success- 
fully enough  to  win  general  approval  of  the 
Bureau's  second-j^ear  accomplishments.  In 
one  of  his  dispatches  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  Mr.  H.  P.  Stokes  outlines 
briefly  the  process  by  which  General  Lord 
tries  to  "strike  a  judicious  balance  between 
income  and  outgo,"  It  appears  that  when 
the  Department  heads  put  in  their  esti- 
mates last  summer  thej'  called  for  S200,- 
000,000  more  than  the  available  re^'enue. 
This,  it  may  be  remembered,  brought  some 
sulfurous  language  from  General  Lord's 
predecessor.  General  Dawes.  But  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  went  to  work,  with 
President  Harding's  approval,  and  cut  the 
estimates  back.  There  was  anger  in  many 
government  offices,  but  President  Harding 
feels  that  the  departmental  supplies  ha^e 
not  been  cut  low  enough  in  any  case  to 
hinder  necessary  work.  General  Lord's 
method,  -writes  Mr.  Stokes,  looked  rather 
arbitrary'  "at  first  blush."  But  General 
Lord  did  not  simply  cut  off  that  S200,000,- 
000  and  just  pro-rate  it  out  among  the 
Departments.  This  would  not  do,  because 
it  W'ould  mean  that  hereafter  Department 
heads  would  increase  their  original  esti- 
mates by  about  what  they  thought  the 
Budget  Director  would  knock  off,  and  so 
get  aU  they  really  wanted,  after  aU.  But 
General  Lord  was  wiser,  we  read: 

He  took  the  preliminary  estimates  and 
went  over  each  one  of  them  painstaldngly, 
striking  out  what  appeared  to  him  less 
pressing  expenditures,  till  he  got  ail  the 
departmental  estimates  down  to  a  point 
where  thej^  added  up  to  a  total  not  exceed- 
ing the  three  billion  two  hundred  miUion 
limit  set  by  President  Harding.  Then,  not 
telling  the  Departments  just  how  he 
reached  his  conclusions,  he  notified  each  of 
them  of  the  figure  which  he  regarded  as  the 
limit.  He  told  them  they  must  somehow 
try  to  live  within  thst  limit,  and  he  in- 
structed them  to  revise  their  estimates 
accordingly.  This  was  not  quite  pro- 
rating, but  it  was  drastic  and  it  was  arbi- 
trary and  it  was  unscientific — had  he 
stopt  there. 

But  he  did  not  stop  there.  First,  he 
indicated  the  total  only  and  let  each  De- 
partment make  such  adjustments  Avithin 
that  total  as  it  saw  fit  in  revising  its  esti- 
mates. Second,  he  permitted  each  Depart- 
ment to  put  in  a  supplemental  Ust  of  items 
over  and  above  the  revised  estimates  which 
the  Department  chief  considered  essential. 
Then  with  the  preliminary  estimates,  the 
revised  estimates,  the  supplemental  lists, 
and  tables  of  former  appropriations  all 
before  him.  General  Lord  held  hearings  on 
the  revised  estimates  and  listened  to  each 
Department  chief  plead  his  case.  As  a 
result  of  these  hearings,  adjustments  in  the 
revised  estimates  were  made  wherever 
necessary. 

The  final  estimates  that  went  to  Congress 


included  those  adjustments.  Some  of  the 
Departments  which  were  particularly  ag- 
grieved over  the  tentative  revision  of  their 
estimates  found  that  when  the  final  figures 
went  in  they  had  been  generously  treated. 

What  General  Lord  did  was  really  a  very 
clever  move.  Had  the  theoretical  proce- 
dure been  followed  to  the  hmit,  all  the 
Departments  would  have  come  up  before 
him  viith.  their  estimates,  and  it  would  have 
been  up  to  him  to  make  such  detailed  cuts 
all  along  the  fine  as  were  necessar}'.  He 
reversed  that  process,  and  by  making  the 
drastic  cuts  involved  in  his  tentative  re- 
vision, put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
Department  cliiefs  to  come  before  him  and 
prove  the  necessitj'  for  appropriations  over 
and  above  those  tentative  figures. 

Of  course  that  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
his  assistants  were  not  constantly  in  close 
touch  with  the  schedules  of  estimates  in 
the  different  Departments.  They  were. 
But  the  Department  has  not  been  organ- 
ized long  enough  yet  for  the  personnel  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  have  that  complete 
knowledge  of  every  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  would  be  necessary  for  it 
to  act  affirmatively  in  the  case  of  every 
single  debatable  expenditure.  As  the  years 
go  by,  it  is  General  Lord's  hope  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Budget  Bureau  will 
come  to  know  more  about  the  different 
Departments  than  the  Department  chiefs 
themselves.  Then,  perhaps,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  will  not  have  to  resort  to  the 
e.xpedient  which  he  resorted  to  in  this  case. 


NO  CAPITAL  LE^^'  FOR  SWITZERLAND 

OUCH  a  representative  of  American 
^^  business  as  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  undertakes  to  congratulate  the 
Swiss  for  turning  down  the  capital  le^vy 
idea  in  the  recent  referendum.  The  plan, 
we  are  reminded,  was  to  make  a  \exy  upon 
the  holders  even  of  moderate  wealth.  The 
proposal  "caused  a  near  panic,"  as  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  puts  it.  "Literally 
billions  worth  of  capital  were  exported 
from  the  countrj'  and  the  whole  mechanism 
of  the  countrj-  was  disarranged."  During 
the  campaign  there  was  a  printers'  strike 
which  stopt  most  of  the  newspapers  and 
there  was  "the  threat  of  a  'general  strike' 
in  case  the  measure  was  defeated."  But 
the  measure  was  defeated  most  decisively, 
the  A'ote  being  reported  as  70-1,785  against, 
to  101,057  in  fa^or  of  the  le^y.  In  other 
words,  as  the  conservative  New  York 
paper  sees  it,  "Switzerland  is  about  six- 
sevenths  respectable  from  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  inteUeetual  as  well  as  the  moral 
standpoints."    We  read  further: 

This  decisive  vote  need  not  be  any  sur- 
prize to  those  familiar  with  the  sound,  com- 
mon sense  and  industrious  type  of  the  Swiss 
population.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  country  is  predominantly  agricultural 
in  character,  there  being  estimated  to  be 
nearly  300,000  small  peasant  land-holdings 
upon  which  about  two  million,  or  over  half, 
of  the  total  population  is  dependent.    Both 
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these  country  people  and  the  city  popuhi- 
tioiis  went  hea\'ily  against  tlio  capital  levy. 
In  fact,  the  voters  in  general  were  well 
aware  of  their  personal  stake  in  the  country 
And  its  prosperity. 


OUR  MOST  HIGHLY  INSURED 

'"P^HE  newspaper  notices  of  the  death  of 
-■-  John  Wanamaker  almost  invariably 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  highly  insured  men  of  his  time. 
He  does  come  pretty  near  the  head  in  a  com- 
pilation made  by  the  New  York  World, 
which  reveals  the  fact  that  fifty-six  men  and 
two  women  in  this  country  carry  life  insur- 
mce  of  $1,000,000  or  more,  and  that  their 
policies  tota,l  $88,485,000.  As  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  summarizes  the  World  article 
R'hich  appeared  just  before  the  death  of 
lohn  Wanamaker: 

Adolph  Zukor  heads  Mst  with  $5,000,000, 
'oUowed  by  Rodman  Wanamaker  ^\^th 
54,500,000,  and  Pierre  du  Pout  with  $4,000,- 
)00.  James  C.  Penney,  John  Wanamaker, 
uid  Percy  A.  Rockefeller  each  carry  $3,- 
)00,000.  List  includes  J.  P.  Morgan,  B.  E. 
Bensinger,  Chicago,  and  Henry  D.  Davi- 
;on,  Chicago,  $2,500,000  each;  William  R. 
2oe,  Arthur  Letts,  Los  Angeles,  and  Julius 
^osenwald,  Chicago,  $2,000,000  each;  John 
SI.  Willys  and  Louis  F.  Swift,  Chicago, 
51,800,000  each;  George  L.  Storm,  $1,200,- 
)00;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  $1,130,000; 
loseph  P.  Day,  $1,105,000;  Nicholas  F. 
Brady,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Mary  Piekford, 
I'harles  Chaplin,  William  Wrigley,  and 
Jarvey  S.  Firestone  $1,000,000  each. 


:OPYING  OUR  RESERVE  BANK  SYSTEM 

A  RESERVE  bank  system  is  being 
^~^  planned  for  Cuba  which  "offei's  a 
;triking  similarity  to  the  reserve  banking 
aw  of  the  United  States,  in  all  save  the 
>ne  particular  that  it  has  but  a  single  head 
)ffice  whereas  ours  has  twelve,"  says  the 
Slew  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  sum- 
nariziug  a  long  letter  from  Havana  to 
Vhe  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston). 
former  Governor  Harding  of  our  Reserve 
Board  is  now  acting  as  financial  adviser  in 
I!uba,  and  The  Journal  of  Comtnerce  feels 
hat  he  must  have  thorough  faith  in  the 
v^orking  of  the  machinery  of  our  system  to 
bpply  its  principles  in  Cuba.  Remarks  the 
iditor  of  the  New  York  paper: 

Copies  of  the  Reserve  system  are  now  to 
)e  found  in  such  countries  as  South  Africa 
bud  various  others.  Copies  of  it— more  or 
ess  authentic — are  in  process  of  prepara- 
ion  elsewhere.  Cuba  is  the  latest  country 
o  join  in  adopting  its  general  ideas.  Why 
lo  not  these  countries  accept  the  Aldrieh 
>r  Monetary  Commission  plan  instead? 
rhat  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  thing 
,o  do,  if,  as  so  often  asserted,  the  machinery 
>f  our  Reserve  system  has  been  tried  and 
ound  wanting. 

A  good  many  of  our  financiers  and  bank- 
srs  have  evidently  revised  their  views  of  a 
lecade  ago  regarding  the  practicabihty  of 
he  Federal  Reserve  system.  "By  their 
ruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Perhaps  other 
iountries  will  get  reserve  systems  into  full 
vorking  order  at  about  the  same  time  that 
<he  Administration  and  the  farm  bloc 
)uts  an  end  to  ours  in  this  country. 


GeHe^eration 


The  coal-carrying  capacity  of  the  Railroads 
depends  not  only  on  car  supply,  but  efficient 
use  of  available  rolling  stock.  Elimination  of 
one  idle  hour  each  day  in  the  use  of  freight  cars 
would  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
Roads  by  the  equivalent  of  more  than  100,000 
cars.  By  special  arrangements  for  prompt  load- 
ings,The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  is  mak- 
ing utmost  use  of  the  cars  available  at  its  mines. 

Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
Consolidation  standard  of  shipping  only  clean 
bituminous  coal  of  highest  power  content  is 
being  constantly  maintained. 

With  the  Railroads  striving  courageously  to 
rise  to  the  needs  of  a  difficult  situation,  sup- 
ported by  efficient  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
mine  operators  and  consumers,  public  interests 
will  be  served  to  the  fullest  measure  possible. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 


COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

^Aunson  building  -  J\(ew  ^rk  City 


FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG.,  Detmf.  Mick 
137  MARKET  STREET  Portsmouth.  N.H. 
CONTINENTAL  BLDG..  Baltimore.  Md. 
STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG.,  Boston. Mass 
LAND  TITLE  BLDO..  Ptiiladelphia.Pa 


Sa/es  Agents 


UNION   TRUST  BLDG..   y/asfiing/on.  D.C. 

FISHER    BLDG.,  Cfiicago.  Illinois. 

UNION    CENTRAL  BLDG..  Qncinnoti.Otiio. 

FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG.,  Roanoke.  Va. 

KIRBY    BLD'G..  Cleveland.   Ohio. 

NORTH   WESTERN  FUEL  CO..  MERCHANTS  NATL  BANK  BLDG,  StPaul.Minn. 
EMPIRE  COAL  COMPANY  LTD..  SHAUGHNESSY  BLDG..        Montreal.Ouebec 
MILWAUKEE    WESTERN     FUEL  COMPANY.    Milwaukee.  Wis. 
F.  HURLBUT    COMPANY,      Green  Bay.    Wis. 
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I 


A  little  "known  cause 
of  Baldness 

• 

A  very  common  cause  of  baldness  is  the 
thoughtless  practice  of  daily  soaking  the 
hair  with  water.  This  fact  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  but   is   one   which   doctors 


recoo-nize. 


Water  applied  to  the  scalp  and  undried, 
is  apt  to  combine  with  the  scalp's  natu- 
ral oi!  c.nd  form  a  paste  which  clogs  the 
follicles  and  prevents  their  natural  activity. 

If  your  hair  is  unruly  through  lack  of 
natural  oil,  we  recommend  the  occasional 
application  of  a  few  drops  of  fresh  Sweet- 
Almond  Oil. 

Packer'sTar  Soap, throuo-hits health 
giving  pine-tar,  used  systematically  for 
the  shampoo,  frees  the  pores  of  all  clog- 
ging material  and  stimulates  the  scalp  to 
produce  its  normal  supply  oi  natural  oil 
and  encourages  the  growth  of  healthy 
attractive  hair. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC 
Dept.  84-L,   120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Diitrihutori ;  Lymans,  Limited,  Montreal 
The  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Shampoo  with 

PACKER'S 

Special  Sample  Offer: 

Send  25c  for  all  Three  samples  or 
10c  for  anv  One  of  them 


A  gencrom  sample  of  these  three  for  25c:  Packer's 
Tar  Soap,  Packer's  Shampoo,  Packer  s  Charm 
1  which  quickly  relieves  cha-vped  hands  andlips  and 
other  rough  conditions  of  the  skin).  loc  for  any 
one  sample.  At  any  time  we  will  gladly  send  free 
a  copy  of  our  Manual,  "  How  to  Care  for  the  Hair 
and  Scalp." 


CURRENT  EVEXTS 


FOREIGN 

December  13. — Marquis  Cixrzon,  head  of 
the  British  delegation  at  the  Near  East 
Conference  at  Lausanne,  threatens  that 
the  Allies  will  quit  the  conference  if  the 
Angora  Government  does  not  ofifer 
satisfactory  guaranties  for  the  safety  of 
the  Christians  remaining  under  Otto- 
man sovereigntj. 

December  14. — Turkey  agrees  to  become 
the  fifty-third  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Xear 
East  peace,  and  to  accept  protection  by 
the  League  of  Nations  of  religious  minori- 
ties within  her  borders. 

Premier  Bonar  Law  states  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Great  Britain  will  be 
unable  to  paj'  the  American  debt  if  she 
receives  nothing  from  the  nations  in- 
debted to  her. 

December  15. — Premier  Poincar^  wins  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  512  to  76. 

Officials  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
appeal  to  the  Chris  liaj  peoples  to  use 
their  influence  to  prevent  the  Turks 
from  deporting  their  Patriarchate  from 
Constantinople. 

December  16. — Ambassador  Child  informs 
the  Near  East  Conference  at  Lausanno 
that  large  bodies  of  American  citizens 
A"igorousl.v  disapprove  of,  and  protest 
against,  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
Greek  Patriarchate  from  Constanti- 
nople. 

Lord  Curzon,  head  of  the  British  delega^ 
tion  at  the  Lausanne  Conference,  an- 
nounces that  the  British  will  not  sur- 
render the  Mosul  oil  region. 

The  American  destroyer  Bainhridge  res- 
cues 400  people  from  the  burning 
French  hospital  ship,  Vinh-Long,  in  the 
Sea  of  ^larmora. 

Gabriel  Narutowicz,  first  I*resident  of  the 
Polish  Repubhe,  is  assassinated,  one 
week  since  his  election  and  48  hours 
after  taking  up  the  duties  of  office. 
The  assassin  is  an  artist  said  to  be 
deranged. 

Tlie  appointment  of  Vice-Foreign  !Minist(  r 
^lasanao  Hanihara  as  Ambassador  to 
Washington  is  confirmed  by  the  Japa- 
nese Cabinet.  He  succeeds  Ambassador 
Shidehara. 

December  17. — All  British  troops  quit 
their  posts  in  Ireland,  turning  them 
over  to  the  Irish  Free  State.  The 
transfer  of  troops  is  made  ■witn  the  ut- 
most friendUness  on  both  sides. 

jMaciej  Rataj,  speaker  of  the  Polish  House 
of  Deputies,  who  automatically  suc- 
ceed.-?  to  tiie  Presidency  after  the  avssassi- 
nation  of  President  Narutowicz,  ai>- 
points  General  Sikorski  Premier  and 
Marshal  Pilsudski  Chief  of  Staff- 
Many  arrests  are  made  among  arm^- 
veterans  in  connection  with  the  assassi- 
nation. 

Kismet  Pasha,  Turkish  delegate  to  the 
Near  East  Conference  at  Lausanne, 
states  that  Turkey  demands  absolute 
integrity  of  territory  where  the  Turks 
are  in  overwhelming  majority  and  will 
make  no  sacrifices  for  what  she  con- 
ceives to  be  her  sovereign  rights. 

December  18. — The  Turkish  Government 
engages  at  the  Near  East  Conference  to 
accord  the  Christian  minorities  the  same 
rights  and  protection  as  tnose  guaran- 
teed to  the  Turkish  population,  and 
decides  to  permit  the  Christians  to 
leave  Anatoha  when  tbey  desire. 


DOMESTIC 

December  13.— In  reporting  the  $293,806,- 
538  naval  appropriation  bill,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  requests 
President  Harding  to  negotiate  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  Japan  and  Italy 
an  agreement  limiting  the  construction 
of  all  types  and  sizes  of  sub-surface  and 
surface  craft  of  10,000  tons  standard 
displacement  or  less,  and  of  aircraft. 

Eight  persons  are  killed  and  about  twenty 
others  are  injured  when  a  passenger 
train  of  the  Houston,  East  &  West 
Texas  Railway  sideswipes  a  switch 
engine  at  a  small  railway  station  near 
Houston,  Texas. 

The  House  passes  the  annual  supplj^  bill 
for  Ihe  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  carrying  approximately  $19,- 
000,000  for  the  former  and  $6,500,000 
for  the  latter. 

Senator  Borah  introduces  a  bill  empower- 
ing the  United  States  Coal  Commission 
to  require  sworn  answers  to  question- 
naires submitted  to  persons  interested 
in  the  coal  business,  thus  affording  the 
Commission  detailed  information  rela- 
tive to  coal  in  interstate  commerce. 

December  14. — Representative  KeUer,  of 
Minnesota,  refuses  to  participate  fur- 
ther in  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  impeach- 
ment charges  preferred  by  him  against 
Attorney-General  Daugherty.  The 
Committee  votes  to  go  on  with  the 
hearings  and  to  subpena  Mr.  Keller 
as  a  witness. 

December  15. — President  Harding  is  re- 
ported to  be  considering  waj^s  and 
means  to  aid  in  the  general  readjust- 
ment of  European  affairs. 

Two  protests  charging  that  Senator 
Lodge's  victory  in  the  recent  election 
was  illegal  are  filed  with  Vice-President 
Coolidge  by  Conrad  W.  Crooker, 
Chairman  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
League  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  reports 
favorably  to  the  Senate  the  Norris  bill 
providing  for  a  $100,000,000  Govern- 
ment corporation  for  the  piirchase  and 
sale  of  farm  products. 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Manu- 
facturers' Associations,  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, adopts  a  resolution  requesting  the 
•  Government  to  revise  the  Immigration 
Law  so  as  to  correct  the  shortage  in 
farm  and  industrial  labor. 

December  16. — Senator  Norris,  of  Ne- 
braska, moves  to  displace  the  Ship 
Subsidy  Bill  with  the  Farmers  Rural 
Credits  BiU. 

December  17. — The  retail  cost  of  food  in 
November  increased  2  per  cent.,  reports 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

December  18. — President  Harding  confers 
with  fifteen  Governors  of  States  on 
prohibition  enforcement  conditions, 
thirteen  of  the  Governors  agreeing  that 
the  conditions  are  deplorable,  while 
Governors  Ritchie  and  Cox,  of  Mary- 
land and  Massachusetts  respectively, 
say  that  the  law  is  unpopular  in  their 
States  and  therefore  difficult  to  enforce. 

Four  bandits  murder  a  Federal  guard  and 
rob  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  truck  in 
front  of  the  United  States  Mint  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  of  $200,000. 

The  British  Ambassador  informs  the 
Government  that  Canada  is  taking 
active  steps  to  prevent  smuggling  of 
liquor  to  the  United  States  through 
fraudulent  registration  of  ships. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  carrying  a 
request  that  the  President  negotiate 
with  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan  for  the  limitation  of  war  craft 
of  10,000  tons  and  less  is  passed  by  the 
House. 
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Lather  Quantity  ?  of  course- 


ut  Lather  Quality,  too! 


/^F  course,  you  expect  your  shaving  cream  to  make  a  big  abundant 
^^  lather  from  a  little  squeeze  of  cream.  But  lather  quantity  alone 
may  mislead  you.    Lather  quality  is  even  more  important. 


For  example,  it's  not  the  mere  fact  that 
Williams'  bulks  quickly  into  such  thick  busy 
lather  that  gives  you  such  a  gentle  shave. 
It's  what  that  heap  of  WiUiams'  lather  does. 

First,  Williams'  gets  down  to  business  and 
softens  your  beard — quickly,  thoroughly — 
easily.  But  even  softening  the  beard  is  not 
enough. 

Williams'  prepares  your  skin  for  the  shave, 
too;  limbers  it  up;  smoothes  it  out.  Every 
inch  of  the  way  your  skin  is  prepared  for  quick 
easy  shaving.  No  skin  twinges.  No  smart. 
Just  the  easiest  shave  you've  ever  had. 

That  is  the  big  news  about  Williams' 
which  is  converting  even  standpatters  every 
day.  Shave  with  Williams'  and  learn  for 
A'ourself — as  they  have — the  difference  be- 
tween mere  lather  quantity — which  Williams' 
has  anyway — and  genuine  lather  qualit}',  as 
demonstrated  not  only  by  "^A'illiams'  soften- 
ing effect  on  the  beard,  but  its  soothing  effect 
on  your  skin. 

A  free  lo  clay  trial  tube  wil!  prove  the 
quality  of  Williams'.  Send  for  it  now — just 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Williams 


Shaving 
Cream 


'  GET- ACQUAINTED  TUBE  FREE 

I  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

.  Department  812 

'  I  want  to  see  for  myself  what  you  mean  by  a  new  luxury 

I  in  shaving  cream.  Send  me  your  free  Get-Acquainted  tube. 


Name- 


I 

I     Address. 
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Must  hearts  break 
for  want  of  sunshine? 


Many  courageous  hearts 
and  frail  bodies  will  break 
this  winter. 
,  ,.  _       Bitter  cold,  dull  skies  and 
j\'f^^^^  depressing  climatic  condi- 
^••"''^^  tions  take  their  toll.    Sta- 
tistics prove  it. 
Winter's   chill,  sinister  influence  is 
often  too  much  for  those  fighting  off 
"ner\-es,"pulmonar)'  troubles,  overwork 
and  physical  deplerion. 

And  how  appalling — when  sunshine, 
warmth,  blue  skies  and  dr>'  velvety,  in- 
\'igorating  air  are  only  a  few  hours 
away  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Thousands  Benefited 

Ever)'  year  hundreds  acquire  tingling,  ro- 
bust health  in  this  wonderful  man-building  cli- 
mate. Thousands  of  revitalized,  permanent 
residents  of  Tucson  originally  sought  health 
here.  They  remain,  contented,  vigorous,  rebuilt 
physically. 

Tucson,  modem  at}'  of  25,000,  lies  upon 
a  half-mile  high  plateau.  Schools,  churches, 
clubs,  good  shops,  excellent  hotels,  reasonable 
rents  and  countless  outdoor  recreations  make 
living  enjoyable.  A  modest  income  commands 
ever)-  pleasure  and  care. 

Reduced  Rates 

Reduced  railroad  rates  are  effective  now. 
Direct  Pullman  service  via  Rock  Island, 
El  Paso  and  Southwestern  or  Southern 
Pacific.  Only  5  3  hours  from  Chicago; 
73  from  New  York. 

Send  for  Booklet 

"Man-Buil.iing  in  tbe  Sunshine-Climate"  will  be  of 
surpassing  interest  to  you.  It  is  authoritative.  It  may 
point  the  way  to  ribrant.  elovririe  health  for  you.  your 
family,  your  friends.      Send  for  it  NOW. 

TUCSON 

SimshimjyClimatL  Club 

ARIZONA 


TUCSON'  SINSHINTE-CUMATE  CLUB, 

150  Old  Pueblo  Bldg.,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet.*'Man-Buildine  in  the  Sunshine. 

Climate" 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


DATFNTQ  l:\\EXTORS  should  wnte  for 
mi  Eill  I  ^.    pree  C.iiide  Books  and  RECORD 

OF  INVENTION  BLANK  before  disclosing  inven- 
tion. Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  our 
Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS   &  CO. 
759    9th  Washington,  D.  C. 


Getting 

Your  Name 

In  Print 

By  H.  S.  McCAULEY 

SIIOW.S  you  exactly  how  t«  cooporato  with  the 
newspapers  in  RottinK  j)ublicity.  If  you've 
ever  had  a  clasli  with  the  press,  this  book  will 
show  you  why,  anri  how  to  avoid  a  similar  oc- 
curri'nre.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  volume 
of  similar  nature  in  print.  Written  by  a  news- 
paper man  with  years  of  experience,  who  knows 
that  newspapers  run  thinRs  their  way  repardle-ss 
of  what  you  may  do.  betakes  you  beliind  the 
scenes  and  shows  you  what  is  printable  as  news 
and  what  is  not. 

Indispensable  to  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
public  officials,  eandidatt^s,  teachers,  persons  in 
society,  adverti-sing  men,  writers,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men. 

Small  tSmo.     Clolh.     ISt  pages.     PrUt  it.gB.na, 
at  booticUers:  or  from  Uie  publtihcrs,  tl  36  postpaid. 

fUNK  t  W46WUS  COMPHNY.     -     354-360  fOURTH  AVfKUf    -    NfW  YMIK 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


To  decide  questions  concerninc;  the  correct  use  of 
words  for  this  colvimn,  the  Fiink  &  Wagnalls  Xew 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"G.  D.,"  Newark,  O. — "Is  the  use  of  the  word 
manifest  correct  in  the  following  sentence,  or 
should  manifested  be  used — 'Your  thoughtfulness 
on  oiu-  anniversarj'  and  the  expression  of  friend- 
ship manifest  in  the  beautiful  flowers,  which  helped 
to  make  our  celebration  a  great  success,  are  very 
greatly  appreciated?'" 

As  the  intention  to  express  time  past  seems 
evident,  the  past  tense  sliould  be  used — manifested 
by. 

"J.  L.  C,"  Davenport,  la. — "Can  you  throw 
any  light  upon  the  origin  and  probable  date  of 
origin  of  the  phrase  ' Bringing  home  the  bacon'? " 

The  plirase  "to  bring  home  the  bacon"  or 
"bringing  home  the  bacon"  arose  from  an  old 
practise  of  greasing  a  pig  and  letting  it  loose,  to 
be  won  by  whoever  could  catch  him  and  hold 
liim — a  diversion  of  %-illage  fairs  and  coimtry 
sports,  a  variation  of  which  was  found  at  sesiside 
resorts  where  a  greased  pole  was  used,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  pig  in  a  bag  was  tied,  the  pole  being 
set  out  over  the  water  at  the  end  of  a  pier.  He 
who  could  -walk  the  greasy  pole  and  reach  the 
pig,  won  the  prize. 

Another  stiggestion  has  been  made  and  that  is 
in  connection  with  the  Dunmow  flitch.  There 
is  an  Enghsh  proverb  which  rims:  "  He  may  fetch 
a  flitch  of  bacon  from  Dunmow,"  which  means 
he  is  so  amiable  that  he  wiU  never  quarrel  with  his 
wife.  The  Dunmow  flitch  was  awarded  to  those 
who  could  swear  for  twelve  months  and  one  day 
had  ne\er  had  a  iiousehold  brawl  nor  wished  them- 
selves unmarried.  This  custom  was  founded  by 
Juga  in  1111  and  was  restored  by  Robert  de 
Fitzwalter  in  1244. 

Yet  another  explanation  is  offered  for  "  bringing 
home  the  bacon,"  and  that  is  found  in  Tettan  and 
Temme's  "Volksagen."  Percimnos,  a  powerful 
god  of  the  heathen  Prussians,  had  an  eternal  fire 
kept  burning  before  him  which  was  fed  by  oaken 
biUets.  Percunnos  was  the  god  of  thunder  and 
fertility,  and,  therefore,  the  good  Prussians  prayed 
to  him  for  rain  and  fair  weather,  and  to  appease 
him  in  thtmder-storms,  thej-  offered  him  a  flitch 
of  bacon.  To  this  day  when  there  is  a  thimder- 
storm,  the  Prussian  cotmtrj-man  takes  a  flitch  of 
bacon  on  liis  shoulders,  and  with  imcovered  head, 
goes  out  of  the  house,  carrj-ing  it  into  the  fields, 
exclaiming,  "Oh!  Lord,  fall  not  on  my  fields,  and 
I  will  give  Thee  this  flitch."  When  the  storm  is 
passed,  he  carries  home  the  bacon  and  consumes  it 
with  his  household  as  a  sacrifice. 

The  expression  as  used  in  the  United  States 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  "to  bring  home  the 
spoils,"  or  "be  successful  in  an  enterprise." 

"E.  P.  B.,"  Washini^on,  D.  C. — "Kindly  tell 
me  how  the  word  unsolicited  should  be  syllabicated 
especially  with  regard  to  the  final  syllable." 

The  proper  syllabication  of  the  word  unsolicited 
is  un-so-lic-it-ed. 

"A.  T.  LaV.,"  Hampton,  Va. — "What  part  of 
a  candlestick  is  known  as  the  sconce.^" 

The  round  brim  of  a  candlestick  which  prevents 
the  melted  wax  from  rimning  down  the  standard 
is  known  as  the  sconce  in  English.  Bobeche  is  the 
French  word  for  this  part  of  a  candlestick. 

"T.  P.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — A  sca-cunny  is  Anglo- 
Indian  for  a  steersman  or  pilot. 

"H.  P.  H.,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "  Please  give  me 
the  meaning  of  the  word  sic,  usually  written  in 
brackets." 

The  dictionary  defines  the  word  sic  as  follows: 
"So;  thus:  a  word  inserted  in  brackets  after  an 
erroneous  or  astonishing  quoted  statement,  to 
indicate  that  the  quotation  is  a  literal  transcript." 

"J.  H.  H.,"  Arcadia,  Mich. — "Who  was 
Spercheios  or  Spcrchius?" 

Sperchius  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  eastern 
Greece,  and  also  the  name  of  an  ancient  Thes- 
salian  river-god,  who  became  the  father  of  Menes- 
thius  by  Polydora,  the  daughter  of  Peleus,  and 
sister  of  Achilles.  The  Greek  form  is  Spercheios, 
Sperchius  being  the  Latinized  version  of  the 
name. 


FRANK'S 

Cruise  De  Luxe 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

(Limited  to  450  Guests — Alxiut  Half  Capacity) 
The  Magnificent  New 

Cunard    S.    S.    *'Scythia" 

(Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  20,000  Tons) 

Specially  Chartered  for  this  Cruise,  will  sail  from  Xew 

York  J.in.  30,  192.'?,  returning  April  2,  vtslUng 

Egjfl,  Cairo,  ^nle:    Madeira,  Portugal.   Lisbon:    Spain, 

Cadiz,  Seville;  Gibraltar:    Algiers,  Tunis,  Carthage; 

Holy  Land,  Jerusalem;  Constantinople,  Bosphorus; 

Greece,  Athens;   Italy,  Naples,  Pompeii;  Sicilj, 

Palermo;    Riviera,    Nice,    Monle  Carle,  etc 

Free  stop-over  in  Europe,  returning  via  any  Cunard 
steamer  from  France  or  England  at  later  date. 
Early  reservation  advisable.    Full  information  on  reqoest. 

Also  De  Ltixe  Tours  to 

Europe,    South    America,    Japan,    China, 

California,  Honolulu,  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  etc. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO.  W^) 

487  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  219  So.  15th  St.,  PUa. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

k  Establish  a/id  oi>cr- 
_' at«  a  "New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  We  famish  every- 
thiDg*.  Monev-makiof;  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women* 
Blg^  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Don't  put  It  ofTI 
W.HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  33.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.J, 


Be  a  GOOD  Speller 

Certain  words  in  correspondence,  advertising  writ- 
ing, and  literary  work  need  no  longer  puzzle  you  if  you 
have  handy  that  brand  new  speller  for  busy  people — 

Words  We  Misspell  in  Business 

By  FR.iXK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Lilt.  D.,  LL.  D. 
ilanaging  Editor  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  perfect  guide  to  correct  spelling  of  lo.ooo  words 
often  misspelled  in  business.  Also  shows  correct 
formation  of  plurals,  divi-^ions  into  syllables,  and 
tells  why  one  word  should  l)e  used  instead  ot  an- 
other— gage  instead  of  gauge,  it's  instead  of  its. 
rabbet  instead  of  rabbit,  cozen  instead  of  cousin, 
illude  instead  of  elude  or  allude,  Raffael  instead  of 
Raphael,  etc.  The  book  will  pay  for  itself  in  serv  ice 
every  day. 

j2mo.   Cloth:    250  pages.    Si. so,  net:  f  1.62,  postpaid 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishere,  354  Fwirlh  Ave..  New  Yorli 


Your  Spare  Time 
Is  Your  Fortune 

Sell  us  your  spare  time 
and  earn  an  income  inde- 
pendent of  your  regular 
occupation.  We  need 
Special  Representatives 
in  every  community  to 
receive  renewal  orders  and 
obtain  new  subscriptions 
for  THE  LITERARY 
DIGEST.  You  earn 
liberal  commissions  from 
the  very  beginning.  You 
will  not  obligate  yourself, 
or  us,  by  making  inquiry 
on  the  coupon  below. 
Mail     it     TO-DAY. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Dept.  140. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  assume  no  obligation  in  requeating 
that  you  send  me  the  details  of  your  spare-time 
offer. 


Na 


Ad<»r 


City. 


State . 
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THE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
ABOUT  BOOKS  AND    WRITERS— 

has  been  subscribed  for  by  a  host  of  **Digest"  readers  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  strong.  The  first  issue,  out  December  1,  has 
been  received  \vith  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  readers  every\vhere. 
There  is  no  other  literary  magazine  published  that  covers  the  world 
of  books  as  does 

The  Literary  Digest 

INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK  REVIEW 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  Wide  Fraternity  of  Men 
and  Women  Who  Appreciate  and  Enjoy  the  Fellowship  of  Books 


"Frequently  some  organ  of  literary  criticism  is 
charged  with  belonging  to  this  or  that  'school,'  or 
'movement,'  of  writers;  that  it  is  dominated  by  the 
'new'  or  the  'old,'  the  radical  or  the  reactionary,  in 
literature — all  of  which  means  it  is  considering 
books  from  a  biased,  a  local  standpoint,  rather  than 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  intrinsic  or  news  value. 

"The  Literary  Digest  INTERNATIONAL  BOOK 
REVIEW  is  edited  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  news 
properties  of  a  book  which  determine  its  vitality  and 
the  closeness  of  its  relation  to  humanity,  and  that 
rightly  to  estimate  such  values  it  must  adopt  the 
international  as  distinguished  from  the  local  method 


of  appraisal.  It  aims  to  give  impartially  the  news 
of  books  the  world  over,  and  to  recognize  apprecia- 
tively such  elements  of  value  in  each  which  may  lie 
beneath  whatever  guise,  whether  of  language  or 
literary  method."  Based  on,  and  in  part  quoted 
directly  from,  an  editorial  in  the  December 
Number  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  BOOK 
REVIEW. 

So,  in  this  new  publication,  the  entire  world  of 
books  will  pass  before  you  in  review,  with  such  de- 
scriptions and  comments  thereon  as  will  permit  you 
to  wisely  select  those  which  will  best  inform,  inter- 
est, or  amuse  you. 


In  The  January  Number,  On  Sale  Jan.  6 


(ALL  NEWS-STANDS,    15   CENTS) 


GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 
WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 
HUGH  WALPOLE 
FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 

AND   MANY   OTHER   EMINENT   WRITERS 


BRANDER  MATTHEWS 
JOSEPH  COLLINS 
C.  E.  BECHHOFER 


WILLIAM  BEEBE 
ERNEST  BOYD 
LUIGI  PIRANDELLO 
FRANCIS  WILSON 


"I  was  delighted  to  learn  of  your  new 
publication  and  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  high  literary  standard  and  excellent  itiake- 
up  of  your  first  issue.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  the 
Book  Reviews  issued  supplemental  to  the  New 
York  newspapers,  but  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  of  a  character  typographically  or 
in  form  suitable  to  a  permanent  record." — 
M.  J.  Murphy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Have  just  received  my  first  copy  of  the 
International  Book  Review.  Like  it.  Keep  it 
up!  Best     Wishes!" — Herbert     P.      Gerald, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  Magazine  is  certainly  fine  and  just 
what  I  have  been  wanting  for  yeeirs." — John 
H.  Ninegar,  Hilyard,  Ohio. 

"I  have  received  to-day  my  first  copy  of  the 
International  Book  Review.  A  brief  scan  of 
this  wonderful  work  certainly  assures  me  that 
I  etm  to  look  forweird  with  great  pleasure  to 
each  monthly  issue." — S.  Donald  Miner, 
Prin.  High  School,  Danby,  Vt. 


"I  received  the  first  number  to-day  and  am 
delighted  with  it.  It  seems  to  satisfy  a  long- 
felt    want." — Mary    E.    Rowland,    Weatherby, 

Mo. 


"We  find  it  very  interesting  indeed.  I  am 
sending  also  remittance  for  another  subscrip- 
tion    for Buffalo,     N.     Y." — Mrs. 

C.  M.  Smith,  Brownville,  N.  Y. 

"The  International  Book  Review  has  just 
been  received.  Perhaps  the  best  testimonial 
lies  in  the  enclosed  subscription  slips  given 
to  me  by  two  of  my  office  associates.  Both 
these  young  men  vvrish  to  be  enrolled  as  sub- 
scribers."— E.  J.  Devine,  Chicago,  111. 


"To  say  I  am  pleased  is  putting  it  mildly. 
I  am  so  well  pleased  that  with  the  amount  for 
my  subscription  I  am  enclosing  remittance  for 
a  subscription  as  a  Christmas  present  to  Mrs. 

106  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City." 

— Mrs.  Hari'y  M.  Tyler,  Villisca,  Iowa. 


Why  Not  Become  a 

Yearly  Subscriber 

Use  This  Form 


THERE  ARE  HUNDREDS  MCRE  IN  SIMILAR  VEIN 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  The 
Literary  Digest  INTERNATIONAL  BOOK 
REVIEW  for  the  full  year  of  1923,  for  which  I 

enclose  $1.50.  Dl2 -30-22 


NAME .  . 
Address. 
Date .  .  .  . 


Little,  but  Long. — Many  a  man  thinks  he 
is  overworked  just  because  he  takes  all 
daj-  to  do  athree-hour  job. — Baltimore  Sun. 


The     Alabama     Market.— WANT     TO 

BUY — A  Ford.  What  have  you  for  S50? 
Box  — ,  care  Register. — Classified  ad  in  the 
Mobile  Register. 


Chance  for  a  Turk— FOR  SALE— A 
good  place  to  Uve  and  have  5  families. 
Very  niceh'  situated,  always  rented,  good 
investment,  don't  let  it  go  by. — Classified 
ad  in  the  Wa tertoicn  Ti m es. 


Dog!Language.— Agitated  Hotel  ^Iax- 

AGER — '"Say,  don't    you    know    that    you 
shouldn't  whistle  in  the  lobby  like  that?" 
Bell  Boy — "Boss,  I  ain't  whistlin".     I'se 
pagin'  ]Missus  Jones'  dawg." — Life. 


The  Roasted  Residuum. — When  coming 
to  town  last  night  at  the  bridge  near 
E.  Cronk's  home  the  omnibus  caught  tire. 
Luckily  there  was  only  one  passenger  be- 
sides the  driver  who  had  time  to  get  out. 
— Booneville  correspondence  of  the  Utica 
Observer- Dispatch. 


High  Stepping.— She — "I  wonder  wha 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  to  the  Queer 
when  he  put  his  coat  down  for  her?" 

He— "Probablv,     'Step    on    it,  Kid." 

—Life. 


Worse  and  Worst. — A  Scotchman  and 
an  Austrahan  were  discussing  the  condi- 
tions in  Scotland  and  the  commonwealth  ■ 

The  Scot  said  he  understood  there  werti 
many  Scotchmen  in  Australia.  ! 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Austrahan,  "but  tht 
worst  feature  is  the  rabbits." — The  Con- 
tinent (Chicago). 


Honk,  Honk!— "The 
road  to  the  police  court," 
mused  the  motorist,  "is 
paved  vdth  good  ped- 
estrians."—  The  Passing 
Show  (London). 


Their  Hope.— "What 
do  you  plan  to  make  of 
you/  boy?" 

"We  are  going  to  get 
him  a  place  with  the 
Housing  Commission,  as 
soon  as  he  is  old  enough. 
Some  day  he  may  be 
able  to  find  a  house  for 
his  parents." — Die  Mus- 
kete  (Vienna). 


Prepared  for  Pinch- 
ing.—  An  Itahan  who 
kept  a  fruit-stand  was 
much  annoyed  by  pos- 
sible customers  who 
made  a  practise  of  han- 
dling the  fruit  and 
pinching  it,  thereby 
lea^^ng  it  softened  and  often  spoiled.  Ex- 
asperated beyond  endurance,  he  finally 
put  up  a  sign  which  read:  "If  you  must 
pincha  da  fruit — pincha  da  cocoanut!" — 
The  Crow's  Nest. 


Flurried  Gentleman  (retiirning  to  compartment  where  he  thinks  he  has  left 
something  behind) — "Excuse  me,  but  has  any  one  seen  a  parcel?" — Punch  (London). 


Almost,  but  Not  Quite, 

— A  fond  father  discov- 
ered  his  young   hopef 
reading  a  dime  novel. 

"Unhand  me,  \illain.' 
the  detected  boy  cried,  "ci 
there  will  be  bloodshed." 

"No,"  said  the  fathei 
grimly,  tightening  the 
hold  on  the  boy's  collar, 
"Not  bloodshed,  wood- 
shed."—  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate.  • 


Ingenious,  Anyway. — Senator  Caraway 
was  talking  about  the  tariff  war  between 
Spain  and  France. 

"These  two  nations  are  hurting  each 
other  so  ingeniously  through  their  tariffs," 
he  said,  "that  it  reminds  me  of  little 
Willie. 

"Little  Willie  pointed  at  his  sister's 
sweetheart,  Mr.  Jones. 

"  'Mr.  Jones  kicked  me  yesterday,'  he 
snarled,  'but  I  got  even  with  him,  you  bet 
your  life.  I  mixt  up  quinine  with  my 
sister's  face  powder,'  " — Arkansas  Utility 
News. 


Explained. — Several  of  our  barefaced 
comedians  have  been  puzzled  lately  by 
being  greeted  with  cries  of  "Beaver!" 
The  epithet,  of  course,  refers  to  the  jokes, 
most  of  which  have  whiskers  on  them. — 
The  Passing  Show  (London). 


A  Coming  Railroad  Man. — "Augh — 
waugh — gr-r-r!" 

It  was  tlif  haliy,  and  he  had  made  similar 
remarks  steadily  for  the  last  hour.  Mr. 
Appel's  hair — what  was  left  of  it — stood 
on  end. 

"(Inow — ahwb — wombdgon  fibgour-r-rl  ' 
remarked  the  baby  lustily,  while  the  people 
living  across  the  way  rose  from  their  beds 
and  closed  the  windows  ostentatiously. 

Mr.  Appel  ground  liis  teeth.  "To  think," 
he  murmured  wearily,  "that  I  should  have 
lived  to  become  the  father  of  a  train  an- 
nouncer."— Arkansas    Utility   News. 


An  All-Around  Citizen 

Gribble  &  Son,  wholesalers,  sold  a  bill 
of  goods  to  J.  B.  West,  a  merchant  at  a 
small  crossroads  Aillage  in  ^Missouri,  and 
when  the  goods  arrived  at  the  village,  !Mr. 
West  refused  them.  The  wholesale  firm 
prepared  to  institute  suit  for  collection, 
and  -ftTote  to  the  railroad  agent  at  the 
village  for  information  about  the  arrival  of 
the  merchandise,  to  the  president  of  the 
bank  for  information  concerning  the  fuian- 
cial  standing  of  their  customer,  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  asking  him  to  recommend 
a  good  lawyer  to  handle  their  case,  and 
to  Mr.  West,  threatening  suit  if  he  did 
not  make  payment  at  once.  Mr.  West 
answered: 

"I  received  the  letter  telling  me  I  had 
better  pay  up.  I  am  the  railroad  agent  at 
Crossings,  and  also  received  the  letter 
you  WTote  to  the  agent.  I  am  president 
and  sole  owner  of  the  local  bank,  and  can 
assure  you  as  to  mj'  financial  standing. 
As  the  mayor  of  the  city,  I  hesitate  to 
refer  you  to  a  lawyer,  since  I  am  the  only 
member  of  the  bar  of  this  ^^cinity.  If  I 
were  not  also  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church,  I  would  tell  you  to  go  to  h — 1." 
— Windsor  (Missouri)  Review. 


Extracts  from  Letters  to 
the  Veterans'  Bureau 

Just  a  line  to  let  you 
know  that  I  am  a  widow 
and  four  children. 

Previous    to    his    de- 
parture we  were  married 
to  a  Justice  of  the  Piece. 
He  was  inducted  into 
the  surface. 

I  have  a  four  months' 
old  baby  and  he  is  my 
only  support. 

I  was  discharged  for  a 
goiter  which  I  was  sent  home  on. 

I  did  not  know  my  husband  had  a 
middle  name  and  if  he  did,  I  don't  think  it 
was  none. 

Y'our  relationship  to  him?  Answer: 
Just  a  mere  aunt  and  a  few  cousins. 

You  ask  for  allotment  number.  I  have 
four  boys  and  two  girls. 

Please  return  my  marriage  certificate 
baby  hasn't  eaten  in  three  daj's. 

Both  sides  of  our  parents  are  old  and  i 
poor. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  why  I  ha^'e  not 
received  my  elopement.  His  money  was 
kept  from  him  for  the  elopement  which  I 
ncA'er  received. 

I  have  already  written  to  Mr.   Head- 
quarters and  received  no  reply  and    if  I  ' 
don't  get  one  I  am  going  to  write  to  Unci 
Sam  himself. 

I  ain't  received  no  pay  since  my  hus- 
band went  a^^Tiy  from  nowhere. 

We  have  your  letter.  I  am  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother.  He  was  born 
and  brought  up  according  to  your  instruc- 
tions. ^ 

You  have  changed  my  little  boy  to  a 
girl.    Will  it  make  any  difference? 

Please  let  me  know  if  John  has  put  in  an 
apphcation  for  a  wife  and  child. 

You  have  taken  away  my  man  to  fite  ^ 
and  he  was  the  best  I  ever  had.    Now  you 
will  have  to  keep  me  or  who  in  the  Hell 
will  if  you  don't? 

Please  send  me  a  wife's  form. 

— Infantry  Journal. 
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1922.     The  force  assembled  at  the 
H^estern  Electric  plant  in  Chicago. 


Some  of  the  37,000  workers  in  the 

world's  telephone  workshop 


This  picture  shows  some  Western 
Electric  people  at  Chicago  listening 
to  the  president  of  their  company 
talk  from  his  desk  in  New  York. 

He  spoke  through  a  telephone 
which  the  people  who  heard  him 
had  made.  His  voice  was  carried 
over  wires  and  through  cables 
which  they  had  made,  and  was 
amplified  many  million  times  by 
a  loud  speaking  device  which 
they  had  made. 


Yet  what  these  people  had  ac- 
complished in  making  equipment 
to  respond  to  so  remarkable  a 
test  is  but  typical  of  the  work 
they  are  doing  every  day.  Your 
own  telephone  was  made  with  the 
same  skill  and  care. 

The  men  and  women  of 
Western  Electric  have  been  mak- 
ing telephones — millions  of  them 
for     the     whole     world  — ■  since 

1877. 


> 


Since   1869    Makers  of   Electrical  Equipment 
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Sound  investment ! 


^y  our  first  resolution 
for  the 
New  Year 


I 


Exchange  your  1918  War  Savings  Stamps 
for  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 


At  your  Post  Office 


At  the  U.  S.  Treasury 


Sound  investment  and  constant  rein- 
vestment !  That' s  the  secret  of  success. 

Your  1918  War  Savings  Stamps  be- 
come due  January  1,  1923.  Reinvest 
this  money  in  Treasury  Savings  Cer- 
tificates— one  of  the  safest  investments 
in  the  world  today.  Until  January 
1 5, 1923,  you  can  do  this  as  of  January 
1,  1923,  without  loss  of  interest. 

Hovo  1918  War  Savings  Stamps 
may  be  exchanged 

Take  your  War  Savings  Stamps  to 
your  post  office  or  bank. 

If  you  have  $25  in  War  Savings 
Stamps  you  can  now  obtain   a  $25 


Treasury  Savings  Certificate  and  S4. 50 
in  cash. 

If  you  have  SI 00  in  War  Savings 
Stamps  you  can  now  obtain  a  Si 00 
Treasury  Savings  Certificate  and  $18 
in  cash. 

If  you  have  $1000  in  War  Savings 
Stamps  you  can  now  obtain  a  $1000 
Treasury  Savings  Certificate  and  two 
$100  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 
and  $16  in  cash. 

These  examples  show  what  you  can 
get  with  your  War  Savings  Stamps. 
You  can  make  similar  exchanges  in 
other  amounts. 


I 


Some  advantages  in  oivning  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 


At  your  Bank 


1  Backed  by  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
Government,  Treasury  Savings  Certifi- 
cates are  one  of  the  soundest  investments 
in  the  world  today. 

2  Issued  in  denominations  within  the  reach 
of  all.  A  525  Certificate  costs  you  only 
?20.50,  a  $100  Certificate  $82,  a  $1000 
Certificate  $820. 

O  Each  member  of  the  family  may  buy  up 
to  $5000  maturity  value  of  any  one  series. 


A    At  present  prices  Treasury  Savings  Certifi- 
'    cates  earn  4  per  cent  per  year,  compounded 
semi-annually,  if  held  to  maturity.  Each  cer- 
tificate matures  five  years  from  date  of  issue. 

C    If  cashed  before  maturity  you  receive  3  per 
"^    cent  simple  interest. 

/:    The   certificates  are  exempt  from   normal 
^    Federal  IncomcTax,  and  from  all  State  and 

local  taxation  (except  estate  and  inheritance 

taxes). 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


liNDmL  —  r.  JUL  i  -  mi 
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